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OV  BIBD8  nr  OBREBAL. 


Wb  are  now  come  to  &  beautiful  and  loquacious 
race  of  animals,  that  embellish  our  forests,  amuse 
our  walks,  and  exclude  solitude  from  our  most 
shadj  retirements.  From  these  man  has  nothing 
to  fear;  their  pleasures,  their  desires,  and  even 
their  animosities,  only  serve  to  enliven  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  nature,  and  give  harmony  to  me- 
ditation. 

Ko  part  of  nature  appears  destitute  of  inhab- 
itants. The  woods,  the  waters,  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  have  their  respective  tenants ;  while  the 
yielding  air,  and  those  tracts  of  seeming  space 
where  man  never  can  ascend,  are  also  passed 
'  I  through  by  multitudes  of  the  most  beautiful  be- 
I    ings  of  the  creation. 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  seems  fitted  for 
I  its  situation  in  life ;  but  none  more  apparently 
than  birds:  they  share,  in  common  with  the 
stronger  race  of  quadrupeds,  the  vegetable  spoils 
of  the  earth;  are  supplied  with  swiftness,  U> 
compensate  for  their  want  of  force ;  and  have  a 
faculty  of  ascending  into  the  air,  to  avoid  that 
power  which  they  cannot  oppose. 

The  bird  seems  formed  entirely  for  a  life  of 
escape ;  and  every  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
animal  seems  calculated  for  swiftness.  As  it  is 
designed  to  rise  upon  air,  all  its  parts  are  propor- 
tionably  light,  and  expand  a  large  surface  with- 
out solidity. 

In  a  comparative  view  with  man,  their  forma- 
tion seems  much  ruder  and  more  imperfect ;  and 
they  are  in  general  found  incapable  of  the  docilitv 
even  of  quadrupeds.  Indeed,  what  great  degree 
of  sagacity  can  be  expected  in  animals  whose  eyes 
are  almost  as  large  as  their  brain  1  However, 
though  they  fall  below  quadrupeds  in  the  scale 
of  nature,  and  are  less  imitative  of  human  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  hold  the  next  rank,  and  far 
surpass  fishes  and  insects,  both  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies  and  in  their  sagacity. 


As  in  mechanics  the  most  curious  instruments 
are  generally  the  most  complicated,  so  it  is  in 
anatomy.  The  body  of  man  presents  the  greatest 
variety  upon  dissection;  quadrupeds,  less  per- 
fectly formed,  discover  their  defects  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  conformation ;  the  mechanism  of 
birds  is  still  less  complex ;  fishes  are  furnished 
with  fewer  organs  still ;  whilst  insects,  more  im- 
perfect than  all,  seem  to  fill  up  the  chasm  that 
separates  animal  firom  vegetable  nature.  Of  man, 
the  most  perfect  animal,  there  are  but  three  or 
four  species ;  of  quadrupeds,  the  kinds  are  more 
numerous;  birds  are  more  various  still;  fishes 
yet  more;  but  insects  afford  so  very  great  a 
variety,  that  they  elude  the  search  of  the  most 
inquisitive  pursuer. 

Quadrupeds,  as  was  said,  have  some  distant 
resemblance  in  their  internal  structure  with 
man ;  but  that  of  birds  is  entirely  dissimilar. 
As  they  seem  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit  the  empty 
regions  of  air,  all  their  parts  are  adapted  to  their 
destined  situation.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore, 
before  I  give  a  general  history  of  birds,  to  enter 
into  a  slight  detail  of  their  anatomy  and  con- 
formation. 

As  to  their  external  parts,  they  seem  surpris- 
ingly adapted  for  swiftness  of  motion.  The  shape 
of  their  body  is  sharp  before,  to  pierce  and  make 
way  through  the  air ;  it  then  rises  by  a  gentle 
swelling  to  its  bulk,  and  &lls  off  in  an  expansive 
tail,  that  helps  to  keep  it  buoyant,  while  the 
fore-parts  are  cleaving  the  air  by  their  sharpness. 
From  this  confirmation,  they  have  often  been 
compared  to  a  ship  making  its  way  through  water ; 
the  trunk  of  the  body  answers  to  the  hold,  the 
head  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and  the 
wings  to  the  oars ;  from  whence  the  poets  have 
adopted  the  metaphor  of  remi^tum  alarum^  when 
they  described  the  wavy  motion  of  a  bird  in 
flight. 

What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire  in 
the  external  formation  of  birds  is  the  neat  posi- 
tion of  the  feathers,  lying  all  one  way,  answering 
at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth,  speed,  and  secu- 
rity. They  mostly  tend  backward,  and  are  laid  over 
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one  another  in  an  exact  and  regular  order,  armed 
with  warm  and  soft  down  next  the  body,  and  more 
strongly  fortified,  and  curiously  closed  externally, 
to  fence  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  But,  lest 
the  feathers  should  spoil  by  their  violent  attri- 
tion against  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a 
gland  behind,  containing  a  proper  quantity'  of 
oil,  which  can  be  pressed  out  by  the  bird's  bill, 
and  laid  smoothly  over  every  feather  that  wants 
to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion.  This  gland  is 
situated  on  the  rump,  and  furnished  with  an 
opening  or  excretory  duct ;  about  which  grows 
a  small  tuft  of  feathers  somewhat  like  a  painter's 
pencil.  When,  therefore,  the  feathers  are  shat- 
tered or  rumpled,  the  bird,  turning  its  head  back- 
wards, with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  gland, 
and,  pressing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  substance, 
with  which  it  anoints  the  disjoined  parts  of  the 
feathers ;  and  drawing  them  out  with  great  assi- 
duity, recomposes  and  places  them  in  due  order ; 
by  which  they  unite  more  closely  together.  Such 
poultry,  however,  as  live  for  the  most  part  under 
cover,  are  not  fomished  with  so  large  a  stock  of 
this  fluid,  as  those  birds  that  reside  in  the  open 
air.  The  feathers  of  a  hen,  for  instance,  are 
pervious  to  every  shower ;  on  the  contrary,  swans, 
geese,  ducks,  and  all  such  as  Nature  has  directed 
to  live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers  dressed 
with  oil  from  the  very  first  day  of  their  leaving 
the  shell.  Thus  their  stock  of  fluid  is  equal  to 
the  necessity  of  its  consumption.  Their  very 
flesh  contracts  a  flavour  from  it,  which  renders 
it  in  some  so  very  rancid,  as  to  make  it  utterly 
unfit  for  food ;  however,  though  it  injures  the 
flesh,  it  improves  the  feathers  for  all  the  domestic 
purposes  to  which  they  are  usually  converted. 

Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  ^irds  are 
covered  less  an  object  of  admiration.  The  shaft 
of  every  feather  is  made  proportionably  strong ; 
but  hollow  below  for  strength  and  lightness,  and 
above  filled  with  a  pith  to  feed  the  growth  of 
the  vane  or  beard  that  springs  from  the  shaft  of 
the  feather  on  either  side.  All  these  feathers  are 
placed  generally  according  to  their  length  and 
strength,  so  that  the  largest  and  strongest  feath- 
ers in  flight  have  the  greatest  share  of  duty.  The 
vane  or  beard  of  the  feather  is  formed  with 
equal  contrivance  and  care.  It  consists  not  of 
one  continued  membrane  ;  because,  if  this  were 
broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  repaired ;  but  it  is 
composed  of  many  layers,  each  somewhat  in  itself 
resembling  a  feather,  and  lying  against  each 
other  in  close  conjunction.  Towards  the  shaft 
of  the  feather,  these  layers  are  broad,  and  of  a 
semicircular  form,  to  serve  for  strength,  and  for 
the  closer  grafting  them  one  against  the  other 
when  in  action.  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
vane,  these  layers  grow  slender  and  taper,  to  be 
more  light.  On  their  under-side  they  are  thin 
and  smooth,  but  their  upper  outer-edge  is  parted 
into  two  hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  different 
sort  of  hairs,  broad  at  bottom,  and  slender  and 


bearded  above.  By  this  mechanism,  the  hooked 
beards  of  one  layer  always  lie  next  the  straight 
beards  of  the  next,  and  by  that  means  lock  and 
hold  each  other. 

The  next  object  that  comes  under  consider!^ 
tion,  in  contemplating  an  animal  that  flies,  is 
the  wing,  the  instrument  by  which  this  wonder- 
ful progression  is  performed.  In  sudi  birds  that 
fly,  they  are  usually  placed  at  that  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  poise  the  whole,  and  sup- 
port it  in  a  fluid  that  at  first  seems  so  much 
lighter  than  itself.  They  answer  to  the  fore-legs 
in  quadrupeds,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  they 
have  a  certain  finger -like  appendix,  which  is 
usually  called  the  hastardrwiTig,  This  instrument 
of  flight  is  furnished  with  quills,  which  differ 
from  the  common  feathers  only  in  their  size 
being  larger,  and  also  from  their  springing  from 
the  deeper  part  of  the  skin,  their  shafts  lying 
almost  close  to  the  bone.  The  beards  of  these 
quills  are  broad  on  one  side  and  more  narrow  on 
the  other,  both  which  contribute  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird,  and  the  closeness  of  the 
wing.  The  manner  in  which  most  birds  avail 
themselves  of  these,  is  first  thus ;  they  quit  the 
earth  with  a  bound,  in  order  to  have  room  for 
flapping  with  the  wing ;  when  they  have  room 
for  this,  they  strike  the  body  of  air  beneath  the 
wing  with  a  violent  motion,  and  with  the  whole 
under  surfieice  of  the  same;  but  then  to  avoid 
striking  the  air  with  equal  violence  on  the  upper 
side  as  they  rise,  the  wing  is  instantly  contracted ; 
so  that  the  animal  rises  by  the  impulse,  till  it 
spreads  the  wing  for  a  second  blow.  For  this 
reason  we  always  see  birds  choose  to  rise 
against  the  wind,  because  they  have  thus  a 
greater  body  of  air  on  the  under  than  the  upper 
side  of  the  wing^  For  these  reasons  also  large 
fowls  do  not  rise  easily  ;  both  because  they  have 
not  sufficient  room  at  first  for  the  motion  of  their 
wings,  and  because  the  body  of  air  does  not  lie 
so  directly  under  the  wing  as  they  rise. 

In  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  birds  are  fur- 
nished with  two  very  strong  pectoral  muscles, 
which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  breast-bone.  The 
pectoral  muscles  of  quadrupeds  are  trifling  in 
comparison  to  those  of  birds.  In  quadrupeds, 
as  well  as  in  man,  the  muscles  which  move  the 
thighs  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  by  far 
the  strongest,  while  those  of  the  arms  are  feeble  : 
but  in  birds,  which  make  use  of  their  wings,  the 
contrary  obtains ;  the  pectoral  muscles,  that  move 
the  wings  or  arms,  are  of  enormous  strength, 
while  those  of  the  thighs  are  weak  and  slender. 
By  means  of  these,  a  bird  can  move  its  wings 
with  a  degree  of  strength,  which,  when  compared 
to  the  animal's  size,  is  almost  incredible.  The 
flap  of  a  swan's  wing  would  break  a  man's  leg ; 
and  a  similar  blow  from  an  eagle  has  been  known 
to  lay  a  man  dead  in  an  instant.  Such,  conse* 
quently,  is  the  force  of  the  wing,  and  such  its 
lightness,  as  to  be  inimitable  by  art.  No  ma- 
chines, that  human  skill  can  contrive,  are  capa- 
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ble  of  giving  such  foree  to  so  light  an  apparatus. 
The  art  of  flying,  therefore,  that  has  so  often  and 
80  fraitlessly  been  songht  after,  must,  it  is  feared, 
for  ever  he  unattainable ;  since  as  man  increases 
tbe  force  of  his  ilying  machine,  he  must  be  obliged 
to  increase  its  weight  also.^ 


I  The  fbllowing  interesting  sketch  of  the  power 
exerted  by  birds  in  their  flignt,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  man's  incapability  of  flying,  is  from  the  chap- 
ter on  Motion,  in  Carpenter's  'Animal  Physiology* ' — 

"  The  de^ee  in  which  tbe  wings  act  in  raising 
tbe  body  or  m  propelling  it  through  the  air,  vanes 
considerably  in  different  animals,  according  to  the 
,  I  way  in  which  they  are  set.     Thus,  in  birds  of  prey, 


which  require  a  rapid  horizontal  motion,  the  surface 
of  the  wings  is  very  oblique,  so  that  they  strike  back- 
wards as  well  as  downwards,  and  thus  impel  the 
body  forwards  whilst  sustaining  it  in  the  air.     Such 
birds  find  a  difficulty  in  rising  perpendicularly ;  and 
can  in  fact  only  do  so  by  flyinp^  against  the  wind, 
which  then  acts  upon  the  inchned  surface  of  the 
wings  just  as  it  does  upon  that  of  a  kite.     On  the 
other  hand  the  lark,  <|uail,  and  such  other  birds  as 
rise  to  great  heights  in  a  Erection  nearly  vertical, 
have  the  wings  so  disposed  as  to  strike  almost  directly 
'  downwards.     It  has  been  estimated  that  a  swallow, 
I  when  simply  sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  is  obliged  to 
use  as  much  force  to  prevent  its  fall  as  would  raise 
its  own  weight  to  a  height  of  about  twenty-six  feet 
I  in  a  second.     Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
enormous    expenditure  of  force  which  must  take 
place  when  the  body  is  not  only  supported  but  raised 
I  and  propelled  through  the  air.      The  eider-duck  is 
said  to  fly  ninety  miles  in  an  hour,  and  the  hawk  one 
'hundred  and  fifty.     The  swallow  and  swift  pass 
'  nearly  the  whole  of  the  long  summer  days  upon  the 
wing,  in  search  of  food  for  themselves  and  their 
I  helpless  offspring;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  is 
I  such  that  thev  can  scarcely  traverse  less  than  seven 
I  or  eight  biinared  miles  in  that  time,  although  they 
i  go  but  a  short  distance  from  home.     The  flight  of 
,  I  insects  is  even  more  remarkable  for  its  velocity  in 
!  proportion  to  their  size ;  thus  a  swallow,  which  is 
one  of  tbe  swiftest-flying  of  the  birds,  has  been  seen 
to  chase  a  dragon-fly  for  some  time  without  success ; 
the  insect  always  keeping  about  six  feet  in  advance 
of  the  bird,  and  turning  to  one  side  and  the  other  so 
instantaneously,  that  the  swallow,  with  all  its  powers 
of  flight  and  tact  in  chasing  insects  was  unable  to 
capture  it.     If  the  preoedinp^  estimate  of  tbe  power 
expended  by  a  bird  in  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  be 
correct,  it  may  be  easily  proved  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  man  to  sustain  himself  in  the  air,  by 
means  of  his  muscular  stren^h  alone,  in  any  manner 
that  he  is  capable  of  applying  it.     It  is  odculated 
'  that  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  can  raise  13i  pounds 
I !  to  a  height  of  3|  feet  per  second,  and  can  continue 
I  this  exertion  for  eight  hours  in  the  day.    He  will  then 
, '  exert  a  force  capable  of  raising  381,600  pounds  to  a 
'  I  height  of  3^  feet ;  or  one-eighth  that  amomit,  namely, 
I '  47,700  pounds,  to  the  height  of  26  feet,— which,  as 
'  we  have  seen,  is  that  to  which  a  bird  would  raise 
I  itself  in  one  second  by  the  force  it  is  obliged  to  exert 
'  in  order  to  sustain  itself  in  tbe  air.     Now  if  we  sup- 
I  pose  it  possible  that  a  man  could  by  any  means  con- 
I  centrate  the  whole  muscular  power  required  for  such 
>  a  day's  labour  into  as  abort  a  period  as  the  accom- 
,  plisbment  of  this  object  requires,  we  might  find  the 
I  time^  during  which  it  would  support  him  in  the  air, 
I  by  simply  mviding  this  amount  by  his  weight,  which 
I  we  may  take  to  be  150  pounds.     The  quotient  is 
318,  which  is  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
tbe  expenditure  of  a  force  that  would  raise  47,700 
,  pounds  to  a  height  of  26  feet  will  keep  his  body  sup- 
ported in  the  air;  and  this  is  but  little  more  than 


In  all  birds,  except  nocturnal  ones,  the  head  is 
smaller,  and  bears  less  proportion  to  the  body 
than  in  quadrupeds,  that  it  may  more  readily 
divide  the  air  in  flying,  and  make  way  for  the 
body,  so  as  to  render  its  passage  more  easy. 
Their  eyes  also  are  more  flat  and  depressed  than 
in  quadrupeds ;  a  circle  of  small  plates  of  bone, 
placed  sealewise,  under  the  outer  coat  of  the  or- 
gan, encompasses  the  pupil  on  each,  to  strengthen 
and  defend  it  from  injuries.  Besides  this,  birds 
have  a  kind  of  skin,  called  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane, with  which,  like  a  vail,  they  can  at  plea- 
sure cover  their  eyes,  though  their  eye*lids  con- 
tinue open.  This  membrane  takes  its  rise  from 
the  greater  or  more  obtuse  comer  of  the  eye, 
and  serves  to  wipe,  cleanse,  and  probably  to 
moisten  its  surface.  The  eyes,  though  they  out- 
wardly appear  but  small,  yet  separately,  each 
almost  equals  the  brain ;  whereas*  in  man  the 
brain  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  the 
orbit  of  the  eye.  Kor  is  this  organ  in  birds  less 
adapted  for  vision  by  a  particular  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  renders  the  impressions 
of  external  objects  more  vivid  and  distinct. 

From  this  conformation  of  the  eye  it  follows, 
that  the  sense  of  seeing  in  birds  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  other  animals.  Indeed 
this  piercing  sight  seems  necessary  to  the  crea- 
ture's support  and  safety.  Were  this  organ 
blunter,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  bird's  motion, 
it  would  be  apt  to  strike  against  every  object  in 
its  way;  and  it  could  scarcely  find  subsistence 
unless  possessed  of  a  power  to  discern  its  food 
frt>m  above  with  astonishing  sagacity.  A  hawk, 
for  instance,  perceives  a  lark  at  a  distance  which 
neither  men  nor  dogs  could  spy ;  a  kite,  from  an 
almost  imperceptible  height  in  the  douds,  darts 
down  on  its  prey  with  the  most  unerring  aim. 
The  sight  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we 
know  in  most  other  animals,  and  excels  them 
both  in  strength  and  precision. 

All  birds  want  the  external  ear  standing  out 
from  the  head*;  they  are  only  furnished  with 
holes  that  convey  sounds  to  the  auditory  canal. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  homed  owl,  and  one 
or  two  more  birds,  seem  to  have  external  ears ; 
but  what  bears  that  resemblance  are  only  feathers 
sticking  out  on  each  side  of  the  head,  but  no  way 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  feathers  encompassing  the  ear- 
holes  in  birds  supply  the  defect  of  the  exterior 
ear,  and  collect  sounds  to  be  transmitted  to  the 

five  nninutes.  There  is  no  possible  means,  however, 
by  which  a  man  could  thus  concentrat-e  the  force  of 
eight  hours'  labour  into  the  short  interval  in  which 
he  would  have  to  expend  it  when  supporting  himself 
in  the  air.  And  we  have  elsewhere  seen  that  by  no 
combination  of  mechanical  powers  can  force  be 
created ;  as  these  only  enable  force  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageously applied.  Hence  the  problem  of  human 
flight  will  never  be  solved  until  some  source  of  power 
shall  be  discovered  far  surpassing  that  which  his  mus- 
cular strength  affords,  and  so  portable  in  its  nature 
as  not  materially  to  add  to  his  weight.  ** — Ed 
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internal  senBory.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
organ  is  easily  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
which  birds  leam  tunes,  or  repeat  words,  and  the 
great  exactness  of  their -pronunciation. 

The  sense  of  smelling  seems  not  less  yivid  in 
the  generality  of  birds.  Many  of  them  vnnd 
their  prey  at  an  immense  distance,  while  others 
are  equally  protected  by  this  sense  against  their 
insidious  pursuers.  In  decoys  where  ducks  are 
caught,  the  men  who  attend  them  universally 
keep  a  piece  of  turf  burning  near  their  mouths, 
upon  which  they  breathe,  lest  the  fowl  should 
smeU  them,  and  consequently  fly  away.  The 
universality  of  this  practice  puts  the  necessity 
of  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  at  least  in  this 
species  of  the  feathered  creation.  % 

Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the 
legs  and  feet  ministering  to  motion.  They  are 
both  made  light,  for  the  easier  transportation 
through  the  air.  The  toes  in  some  are  webbed 
to  fit  them  for  the  waters ;  in  others  they  are 
separate,  for  the  better  holding  objects,  or  cling- 
ing to  trees  for  safety.  Such  as  have  long  legs 
have  also  long  necks,  as  otherwise  they  would  be 
incapable  of  gathering  up  their  food  either  by 
land  or  water.  But  it  does  not  hold,  however, 
that  those  who  have  long  necks  should  have  long 
legs,  since  we  see  that  swans  and  geese,  whose 
necks  are  extremely  long,  have  very  short  legs, 
and  these  chiefly  employed  in  swimming. 

Thus  every  external  part,  hitherto  noticed, 
appears  adapted  to  the  life  and  situation  of  the 
animal ;  nor  are  the  inward  parts,  though  less 
immediately  appropriated  to  flight,  less  necessary 
to  safety.  The  bones  of  every  part  of  the  body 
are  extremely  light  and  thin ;  and  all  the  mus- 
cles, except  that  immediately  moving  the  wings, 
extremely  slight  and  feeble.  The  tail^  which  is 
composed  of  quill  feathers,  serves  to  counter- 
balance the  head  and  neck ;  it  guides  the  ani- 
mal^s  flight  like  a  rudder,  and  greatly  assists  it 
either  in  its  ascent  or  when  descending. 

If  we  go  on  to  examine  birds  internally,  we 
shall  find  the  same  wonderful  conformation  fit- 
ting them  for  a  Ufe  in  air,  and  increasing  the  sur- 
face by  diminishing  the  solidity.  In  the  first  place, 
their  lungs,  which  are  commonly  called  the  soU, 
stick  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs  and  back,  and 
can  be  very  little  dilated  or  contracted.  But  to 
make  up  for  this,  which  might  impede  their 
breathing,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe open  into  them,  while  these  have  openings 
into  the  cavity  of  the  beUy,  and  convey  the  air 
drawn  in  by  breathing  into  certain  receptacles 
like  bladders,  running  along  the  length  of  the 
whole  body.  Nor  are  these  openings  obscure,  or 
difficult  to  be  discerned ;  for  a  probe  thrust  into 
the  lungs  of  a  fowl  will  easily  find  a  passage  into 
the  belly ;  and  air  blown  into  the  windpipe  will 
be  seen  to  distend  the  animal's  body  like  a  blad- 
der. In  quadrupeds  this  passage  is  stopped  by 
the  midriff';  but  in  fowls  the  communication 


I  is  obvious ;  and  consequently,  they  have  a  much 
greater  facility  of  taking  a  long  and  large  inspi- 
ration. It  is  sometimes  also  seen  that  the  wind- 
pipe makes  many  convolutions  within  the  body  of 
a  bird,  and  it  is  then  called  the  labyrinth, '  but 
of  what  use  these  convolutions  are,  or  why  the 
windpipe  should  make  so  many  turnings  within 
the  body  of  some  birds,  is  a  difficulty  for  which 
no  naturalist  has  been  able  to  account. 

This  difference  of  the  windpipe  often  obtains 
in  animals  that,  to  all  appearance,  are  of  the 
same  species.  Thus  in  the  tame  swan,  the  wind- 
pipe makes  but  a  straight  passage  into  the  lungs ; 
while  in  the  wild  swan,  which  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance seems  the  same  animal,  the  windpipe 
pierces  through  the  breast-bone,  and  there  has 
several  turnings  before  it  comes  out  again,  and 
goes  to  enter  the  lungs.  It  is  not  to  form  the 
voice  that  these  turnings  are  found,  since  the 
fowls  that  are  without  them  are  vocal ;  and  those, 
particularly  the  bird  just  now  mentioned,  that 
have  them,  are  silent.  Whence,  therefore,  some 
birds  derive  that  loud  and  various  modulation  in 
their  warblings,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for ;  at  least  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  but 
a  short  way  in  the  investigation.  All  we  are 
certain  of  is,  that  birds  have  much  louder  voices, 
in  respect  to  their  bulk,  than  animals  of  any 
other  kind ;  for  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is  not 
louder  than  the  scream  of  a  peacock. 

In  these  particulars,  birds  pretty  much  resem- 
ble each  other  in  their  internal  conformation ; 
but  there  are  some  varieties  which  we  should 
more  attentively  observe.  All  birds  have,  pro- 
perly speaking,  but  one  stomach ;  but  ihiB  is 
very  different  in  different  kinds.  In  all  the 
rapacious  kinds  that  live  upon  animal  food,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  fish-feeding  tribe,  the 
stomach  is  peculiarly  formed.  The  oesophagus, 
or  gullet,  in  them,  is  found  replete  with  glandu- 
lous  bodies,  which  serve  to  dilate  and  macerate 
the  food,  as  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  which  is 
always  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  bird,  and  generally  wrapped  round  with  fat, 
in  order  to  increase  its  warmth  and  powers  of  di- 
gestion. 

Granivorous  birds,  or  such  as  live  upon  fruits, 
com,  and  other  vegetables,  have  their  intestines 
differently  formed  from  those  of  the  rapacious 
kind.  Their  gullet  dilates  just  above  the  breast- 
bone, and  forms  itself  into  a  pouch  or  bag,  called 
the  crop.  This  is  replete  with  salivary  glands, 
which  serve  to  moisten  and  soften  the  grain  and 
other  food  which  it  contains.  These  glands 
are  very  numerous,  with  longitudinal  openings, 
which  emit  a  whitish  and  a  viscous  substance. 
After  the  dry  food  of  the  bird  has  been  ma- 
cerated for  a  convenient  time,  it  then  passes  into 
the  belly,  where,  instead  of  a  soft  moist  stomach,  as 
in  the  rapacious  kinds,  it  is  ground  between  two 
pair  of  muscles,  commonly  called  the  gizzard, 
covered  on  the  inside  with  a  stony  ridgy  coat, 
and  almost  cartilaginous.    These  coats  rubbing 
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against  each  other,  are  capable  of  braising  and 
attenuating  the  hardest  substances,  their  action 
being  often  compared  to  that  of  the  grinding 
teeth  in  man  and  other  animals.  Thus  the 
organs  of  digestion  are  in  a  manner  reversed  in 
birds.  Beasts  grind  their  food  with  their  teeth, 
and  then  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is 
softened  and  digested.  On  the  contrary,  birds 
of  this  sort  first  macerate  and  soften  it  in  the 
crop,  and  then  it  is  ground  and  comminuted  in 
the  stomach  or  giezard.  Birds  are  also  careful 
to  pick  up  sand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, not  to  grind  their  food  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  each  other. 

Most  birds  have  two  appendices,  or  blind-guts, 
whicli,  in  quadrupeds,  are  always  found  single. 
Amo2ig  such  birds  as  are  thus  supplied,  all  car- 
nivorous fowl,  and  all  birds  of  the  sparrow 
kind,  have  very  small  and  short  ones ;  water-fowl 
and  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  longest  of  all. 
There  is  still  another  appendix  observable  in  the 
intestines  of  birds,  resembling  a  little  worm, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  remainder  of 
that  passage  by  which  the  yolk  was  conveyed 
into  the  guts  of  the  young  chicken,  while  yet  in 
the  egg  and  under  incubation. 

The  outlet  of  that  duct  which  conveys  the  bile 
into  the  intestines  is,  in  most  birds,  a  great  way 
distant  from  the  stomach  ;  which  may  arise  from 
the  danger  there  would  be  of  the  bile  regurgitat- 
ing into  the  stomach  in  their  various  rapid  mo- 
tions, as  we  see  in  men  at  sea ;  wherefore  their 
biliary  duct  is  so  contrived,  that  this  regurgita- 
tion cannot  take  place. 

All  birds,  though  they  want  a  bladder  for 
urine,  have  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by  which 
this  secretion  is  made,  and  carried  away  by  one 
common  canaL  "  Birds,"  says  Harvey,  "  as  well 
as  serpents,  which  have  spongy  lungs,  make  but 
little  water,  because  they  drink  but  little.  They 
therefore  have  no  need  of  a  bladder ;  but  their 
urine  distils  down  into  the  common  canal,  de- 
signed for  receiving  the  other  excrements  of 
the  body.  The  urine  of  birds  differs  from  that 
of  other  animals :  for,  as  there  is  usually  in  urine 
two  parts,  one  more  serous  and  liquid,  the  other 
more  thick  and  gross,  which  subsides  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  in  birds,  the  last  part  is  most  abundant, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  white 
or  silver  colour.  This  part  is  found  not  only  in 
the  whole  intestinal  canal,  but  is  seen  also  in  the 
whole  channel  of  the  ureters,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coats  of  the  kidneys  by  their 
whiteness.  This  milky  substance  they  have  in 
greater  plenty  than  the  more  thin  and  serous 
part ;  and  it  is  of  a  middle  consistence,  between 
limpid  urine  and  the  grosser  parts  of  the  faeces. 
In  passing  through  the  ureters  it  resembles  milk 
curdled  or  lightly  condensed:  and  being  cast 
forth,  easily  congeals  into  a  chalky  crust.*' 

From  this  simple  conformation  of  the  animal, 
it  should  seem  that  birds  are  subject  to  few 


diseases ;  and  in  fact,  they  have  but  few.  There 
is  one,  however,  which  they  are  subject  to,  from 
which  quadrupeds  are  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
empt ;  this  is  the  annual  moulting  which  they 
suffer;  for  all  birds  whatsoever  obtain  a  new 
covering  of  feathers  once  a-year,  and  cast  the  old. 
I>uring  the  moulting  season,  they  ever  appear 
disordered;  those  most  remarkable  for  their 
courage,  then/ lose  all  their  fierceness ;  and&such 
as  are  of  a  weakly  constitution,  often  expire  under 
this  natural 'operation.  No  feeding  can  maintain 
their  strength;  they  all  cease  to  breed  at  this 
season;  that  nourishment  which  goes  to  the 
production  of  the  young  is  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  demand  required  for  supplying  the  nascent 
plumage. 

This  moulting  time,  however,  may  be  artifi- 
cially accelerated ;  and  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  singing  birds  frequently  put  their  se- 
cret in  practice.  They  enclose  the  bird  in  a  dark 
cage,  where  they  keep  it  excessively  warm,  and 
throw  the  poor  little  animal  into  an  artificial 
fever  ;  this  produces  the  moult ;  his  old  feathers 
fall  before  their  time,  and  a  new  set  take  place, 
more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than  the  former. 
They  add,  that  it  mends  the  bird*s  singing,  and 
increases  its  vivacity  ;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  scarcely  one  bird  in  three  survives 
the  operation. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  this 
operation  of  moulting  is  thus:  the  quill,  or 
feather,  when  first  protruded  from  the  skin,  and 
come  to  its  full  size,  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
older,  and  receives  a  kind  of  periosteum  or  skin 
round  the  shaft,  by  which  it  seems  attached  to 
the  animal  In  proportion  as  the  quill  grows 
older,  its  sides,  or  the  bony  part,  thicken ;  but 
its  whole  diameter  shrinks  and  decreases.  Thus, 
by  the  thickening  of  its  sides,  all  nourishment 
from  the  body  becomes  more  sparing ;  and,  by 
the  decrease  of  its  diameter,  it  becomes  more 
loosely  fixed  in  its  socket,  tiU  at  length  it  falls 
out.  In  the  meantime  the  rudiments  of  an  in- 
cipient quill  are  beginning  below.  The  skin 
forms  itself  into  a  little  bag,  which  is  fed  from 
the  body  by  a  small  vein  and  artery,  and  whieh 
every  day  increases  in  size  till  it  is  protruded. 
While  the  one  end  vegetates  into  the  beard  or 
vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached  to  the 
skin  is  still  soft,  and  receives  a  constant  supply 
of  nourishment,  which  is  diffused  through  the 
body  of  the  quill  by  that  little  light  substance 
which  we  always  find  within  when  we  make  a 
pen.  This  substance,  which  as  yet  has  received  no 
name  that  I  know  of,  serves  the  growing  quill  as 
the  umbilical  artery  does  an  infant  in  the  womb, 
by  supplying  it  with  nourishment,  and  diffusing 
that  nourishment  over  the  whole  frame.  When, 
however,  the  quill  is-  come  to  its  full  growth,  and 
requires  no  further  nourishment,  the  vein  and 
artery  become  less  and  less,  till  at  last  the  little 
opening  by  which  they  communicated  with  the 
quill  becomes  wholly  obliterated  ;  and  the  quiU, 
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thus  deprired,  continues  in  its  socket  for  some 
months,  till  in  the  end  it  shrinks,  and  leaves 
room  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  of 
nature  as  before. 

The  moulting  season  commonly  obtains  from 
the  end  of  summer  to  the  middle  of  autumn. 
The  bird  continues  to  struggle  with  this  malady 
during  winter ;  and  nature  has  kindly  provided, 
that  when  there  are  the  fewest  provisions^  that 
then  the  animal's  appetite  diould  be  least  crav- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  food  be- 
gins again  to  be  plentiful,  the  animal's  strength 
and  vigour  return.  It  is  then  that  the  abundance 
of  provisions,  aided  by  the  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son, incite  it  to  love,  and  all  nature  seems  teem- 
ing with  life,  and  disposed  to  continue  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

or  THE  OBVERATION,  HBSTLIlfa,  AHD  INCUBATION 

or  Bnuos. 

Thb  return  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of  pleasure. 
Those  vital  spirits,  which  seem  locked  up  during 
the  winter,  then  begin  to  expand;  vegetables 
and  insects  supply  abundance  of  food ;  and  the 
bird  having  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  its  own 
subsistence,  is  impelled  to  transfuse  life,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  it.  Those  warblings,  which  had 
been  hushed  during  the  colder  seasons,  now  be- 
gin to  animate  the  fields ;  every  grove  and  bush 
resounds  with  the  challenge  of  anger,  or  the  call 
of  allurement.  This  delightful  concert  of  the 
grove,  which  is  so  much  admired  by  man,  is  no 
way  studied  for  his  amusement ;  it  is  usually  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female,  his  efforts  to  soothe 
her  during  the  time  of  incubation ;  or  it  is  a 
I  challenge  between  two  males,  for  the  affections 
of  some  common  &vourite. 

It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at 
the  ai^roach  of  spring,  and  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  future  progeny.  The  loudest  notes  are 
usually  from  the  male,  while  the  hen  seldom  ex- 
presses her  consent  but  in  a  short  interrupted 
!  twittering.  This  compact,  at  least  for  the  eea- 
,  son,  holds  with  unbroken  &ith ;  many  birds  live 
I  with  inviolable  fidelity  togeth^  for  a  constancy ; 
and  when  one  dies,  the  other  is  always  seen  to 
share  the  same  fate  soon  after.  We  must  not 
take  our  idea  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  birds 
from  obs^'viBg  the  poultry  in  our  yards,  whose 
freedom  is  abridged,  and  whose  manners  are  to- 
tally corrupted  by  slavery.  We  must  look  for  it 
in  our  fields  and  our  forests,  where  nature  con- 
tinues in  unadulterated  simplicity;  where  the 
number  of  males  is  generally  equal  to  that  of 
females ;  and  where  every  little  animal  seems 
prouder  of  his  progeny  than  pleased  with  his 
mate.  Were  it  possible  to  compare  sensations, 
the  male  of  all  wild  birds  seems  as  happy  in  the 
young  brood  as  the  female;  and  aU  his  former 


caresses,  all  his  soothing  melodies^  seem  only 
aimed  at  that  important  occasion,  when  they  are 
both  to  become  parents,  and  to  educate  a  pro- 
geny of  their  own  producing.  The  pleaBnres  of 
love  appear  dull  in  their  effects,  when  compared 
to  the  interval  immediately  after  the  exclusion 
of  their  young.  They  both  seem  at  that  aeasoa 
transported  with  pleasure ;  evexy  action  testi- 
fies their  pride,  their  importance^  and  tender 
solicitude. 

When  the  business  of  fecundation  is  perform- 
ed, the  female  then  begins  to  ky.    Such  eggs  as 
have  been  impregnated  by  the  cock  are  prolific; 
and  such  as  have  not,  for  she  lays  often  without 
any  congress  whatsoever,  continue  barren,  and 
are  only  addled  by  incubation.    Previous,  how- 
ever, to  laying,  the  work  of  nestling  becomes  the 
common  care;  and  this  is  performed  with  no 
small  assiduity  and  apparent  design.     It  has 
been  asserted  that  birds  of  one  kind  always  make 
their  nests  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same 
materials ;  but  the  truth  i%  that  they  vary  this 
as  the  materials,  places,  or  climates,  happen  to 
differ.    The  redbreast  in  some  parts  of  England 
makes  its  nest  with  oak-leaves,  where  they  are 
in  greatest  plenty ;  in  other  parts  with  moss  and 
hair.     Some  birds,  that  with  us  make  a  very 
warm  nest,  are  less  solicitous  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, where  the  heat  of  the  weathw  promotes 
the  business  of  incubation.  In  general,  however, 
every  species  of  birds  has  a  peculiar  architecture 
of  its  own ;  and  this  adapted  to  the  number  of 
eggs,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  re- 
spective heat'  of  the  little  animal's  own  body.  < 
Where  the  ^;gs  are  numerous,  it  is  then  incum-  | 
bent  to  make  the  nest  warm,  that  the  animal 
heat  may  be  equally  diffused  to  them  alL    Thus 
the  wren,  and  all  the  small  birds,  make  the  nest 
very  warm ;  for  having  many  eggs,  it  is  requi- 
site to  distribute  warmth  to  them  in  common: 
on  the  contrary,  the  plover,  that  has  but  two 
eggs,  the  eagle,  and  the  crow,  are  not  so  solicit- 
ous in  this  respect,  as  their  bodies  are  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  small  number  upon  which 
they  sit    With  regard  to  climate,  water-fow', 
that  with  us  make  but  a  very  slovenly  nest,  are 
much  more  exact  in  this  particular  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  north.     They  there  take  eveiy 
precaution  to  make  it  warm;  and  some  kinds 
strip  the  down  from  their  breasts,  to  line  it  with 
greater  security.^ 

1  *'  The  construction  and  selected  situations  of  tbe 
nests  of  birds,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  variety  of 
materials  employed  in  them ;  the  same  forms,  places, 
and  articles,  being  rarely,  perhaps  never,  found  united 
by  the  different  species,  which  we  should  suppose 
similar  necessities  would  direct  to  a  uniform  provision. 
Birds  that  build  early  in  the  spring  seem  to  require 
warmth  and  shelter  for  their  young;  and  the  black- 
bird and  the  thrush  line  their  uests  with  a  plaster  of 
loam,  perfectly  excluding,  by  these  cottage -like 
walls,  the  keen  icy  gales  of  our  opening  year ;  yet 
should  accident  bereave  the  parents  of  their  first 
hopes,  they  will  construct  another,  even  when  sum- 
mer is  far  advanced,  upon  the  model  of  their  first 
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In  general,  h<yweTer»  every  bird  resorts  to  hatch 
in  those  oUmates  and  places  where  its  food  is 
found  in  greatest  plenty;  and  always  at  that 
season  when  provisions  are  in  the  greatest  abun- 


i  crectioii,  and  with  the  tame  precButUnu  againtt 
aevare  weather,  when  all  neceasity  for  such  pro> 

I    visioo  has  ceased,  aad  tbe  usual  temperature  of  the 

I  season  rather  requires  coolness  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air.     The  house  sparrow  will  commonly  build  four 

j  or  ftve  times  in  the  year,  and  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
I  tions,  under  the  warm  eaves  of  our  houses  and  our 

I  sheds,  the  branch  of  the  clustered  fir,  or  the  thick 
.  I  tall  hedge  that  bounds  our  garden,  &c. ;  in  all  which 

places,  and  without  the  least  consideration  of  site  or 
season,  it  will  collect  a  great  mass  of  straw  and  hay, 
and  gather  a  prolusion  of  feathers  from  the  poultry- 
yard  to  Une  its  nest.  This  cradle  for  its  young, 
whether  under  our  tiles  in  March  or  in  Julv,  when  the 
parent-bird  is  panting  in  the  common  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  has  the  same  provisions  made  to  afford 
warmth  to  the  brood ;  yet  tnis  is  a  bird  that  is  little 
ttSected  by  any  of  the  extremes  of  our  climate.  The 
wood  pigeon  and  the  jay,  though  they  erect  their 
fabrics  on  the  tall  underwood  in  the  open  air,  will 
construct  them  so  slightly,  and  with  such  a  scanty 
provisi<Ri  of  materials,  that  they  seem  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  support  their  broods,  and  even  their  eggs 
may  almost  be  seen  through  the  loosely  connected 
materials :  but  the  goldfinch,  that  inimitable  spinner, 
the  Arachne  of  the  grove,  forms  its  cradle  of  fine 
mosses  and  lichens,  collected  from  the  apple  or  the 
pear-tree,  compact  as  a  felt,  lining  it  with  the  down 
I !  of  thistles  besides,  till  it  is  as  warm  as  any  texture 
I  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  it  becomes  a  model  for  beauti- 
1  ful  construction.   The  ^Iden-crested  wren,  a  minute 

I I  creature  perfectly  unmindful  of  any  severity  in  our 
winter,  and  which  haiehes  its  young  in  June,  the 
warmer  portion  of  our  year,  yet  builds  its  most 
beautiful  nest  with  the  utmost  attention  to  warmth ; 
and  inweaving  small  brandies  of  moss  with  the  web 
of  the  spider,  forms  a  closely-compacted  texture 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  lining  it  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  feathers,  that,  sinking  deep  into  this  downy 
accumulation,  it  seems  almost  lost  itself  when  sit- 
ting, and  the  younff,  when  hatched,  appear  stifled 
with  the  warmth  of  their  bedding,  and  the  heat  of 
their  apartment;  while  the  white-throat,  the  black- 
cap, and  others,  which  will  hatch  their  young  nearly 
at  the  same  period,  or  in  July,  require  nothing  of  the 
kind.  A  few  loose  bents  and  goose-grass,  rudely 
entwined,  with  perhaps  the  luxury  of  some  scattered 
hairs,  are  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of 
these;  yet  tbe^  are  birds  that  live  only  in  genial 
temperatures,  feel  nothing  of  the  icy  gales  that  are 
natural  to  our  pretty  indigenous  artists,  but  flit  from 
sun  to  sun,  and  we  might  suppose  would  require 
much  warmth  in  our  climate  during  the  season  of  in- 
cubation; but  it  is  not  so.  The  greenfinch  places 
Its  nest  in  the  hedge  with  little  regard  to  conceal, 
ment;  its  febric  is  slovenly  and  rude,  and  the 
materials  of  the  coarsest  kinds;  while  the  chaffinch, 
just  above  it  in  the  elm,  hides  its  nest  with  cautious 
care,  and  moulds  it  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
order,  neatness,  and  form.  One  bird  must  have  a 
hole  in  the  ground;  to  another  a  erevice  in  the  wall, 
or  a  chink  in  a  tree  is  indispensable.  The  bullfinch 
requires  fine  roots  for  its  nest ;  the  gray  fly-catcher 
will  have  cobwebs  for  the  outworks  of  its  shed. 
Ail  the  parns  tribe,  except  the  individual  above- 
mentioned,  select  some  hollow  m  a  tree,  or  cranny  in 

j  a  wall;  and  sheltered  as  such  places  must  be,  yet 
will  they  collect  abundance  of^  feathers  and  warm 
,  materials  for  their  infants'  bed.  Endless  examples 
;  might  be  fbund  of  the  dissimilarity  of  requirements 
•  in  these  constructions  among  the  several  associates 


danoa.  The  large  birds,  and  those  of  the  aquatic 
kinds,  choose  places  as  remote  from  man  as  pos- 
sible, as  their  food  is  in  general  different  from 
that  which  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.  Some 
birds  which  have  only  the  serpent  to  fear,  build 
their  nests  depending  frt>m  tbe  end  of  a  small 
bough,  and  form  the  entrance  from  below ;  being 
thus  secured  either  firom  the  serpent  or  the  mon- 
key tribes.  But  all  the  little  birds  which  live 
upon  fruits  and  com,  and  that  are  too  often  un- 
welcome intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  in- 
dustry, in  making  their  nests,  use  every  precau- 
tion to  conceal  them  from  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  birds  remote  firom  human  soci- 
ety, use  every  precaution  to  render  theirs  inac- 
cessible to  wild  beasts  or  vermin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds  while 
hatching;  neither  the  calls  of  hunger,  nor  the 
near  approach  of  danger,  can  drive  them  firom 
the  nest.  They  are  often  fat  upon  beginning  to 
■it,  yet  before  incubation  is  over,  the  female  is 
usually  wasted  to  skin  and  bone.  Bavens  and 
crovrs,  while  the  females  are  sitting,  take  care  to 
provide  them  with  food ;  and  this  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  it  is  different  with  most  of  the 
smaller  kinds :  during  the  whole  time,  the  male 
sits  near  his  mate  upon  some  tree,  and  soothes 
her  by  his  singing ;  and  often  when  she  is  tired 
takes  her  pktce,  and  patiently  continues  upon 
the  nest  till  she  returns.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  eggs  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  too  much  for 
the  purposes  of  hatdiing ;  in  such  cases,  the  hen 
leaves  them  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  returns  to 
sit  with  her  usual  perseverance  and  pleasure. 

So  great  it  the  power  of  instinct,  in  animals  of 
this  class,  that  they  seem  driven  firom  one  appe- 
tite to  another,  and  continue  almost  passive  un- 
der its  influence.  Reason  we  cannot  call  it,  since 
the  first  dictates  of  that  principle  would  be  self- 
preservation.  ''Take  a  brute,''  says  Addison, 
*'out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him  wholly 
deprived  of  understanding.  With  what  cau- 
tion," continues  he,  ''does  the  hen  provide  her- 
self with  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free 
from  noise  and  disturbance !  When  she  has  laid 
her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them, 
what  care  does  she  take  in  turning  them  fire- 
quently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital 
warmth !  When  she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for 
her  necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does 
she  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and 
become  incapable  of  producing  an  animal !  In 
the  summer  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two 

of  our  groves,  our  hedges,  and  our  houses;  and  yet 
the  supposition  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  superfluous,  or  not  essential  for  some 
purpose  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  By  how 
man^  of  the  ordinations  of  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
our  Ignorance  made  manifest  1  Even  the  fabrication 
of  the  nests  of  these  little  animals  exceeds  our  com- 
prehension ;  we  know  none  of  the  causes  or  motives 
of  that  unembodied  mind  that  willed  them  thus."— 
Journal  tfa  Natwratist 
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hours  together :  but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour 
of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles  of  life, 
and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows  more  assi- 
duous in  her  attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half 
the  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how 
much  nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the 
chick  to  break  the  prison !  not  to  take  notice  of 
her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
providing  it  with  proper  nourishment,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  help  itself;  nor  to  mention  her  forsaking 
the  nest,  if,  after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning, 
the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chemical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with 
greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  the 
hatching  a  chick,  though  there  are  many  birds 
that  show  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity :  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming 
ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  species,)  considered  in 
other  respects,  is  without  the  least  glimmerings 
of  thought  or  common  sense:  she  mistakes  a 
piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner ;  she  is  insensible  of  any  increase 
or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she  lays ; 
she  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own  and 
those  of  another  species ;  and  when  the  birth 
appears  of  never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish 
it  for  her  own.  A  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
ducks,  shall  stand  affrighted  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  trembling  for  the  &te  of  her  young,  which 
she  sees  venturing  into  so  dangerous  an  element. 
As  the  different  principle  which  acts  in  these 
different  animals  cannot  be  termed  reason,  so 
when  we  call  it  instinct,  we  mean  something  we 
have  no  knowledge  of.  It  appears  to  me  the 
ixAmecliate  direction  of  Providence ;  and  such  an 
operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which 
determines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their 
proper  centres." 

The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  said, 
seems  to  be  the  great  era  of  a  bird^s  happiness. 
Nothing  can  at  that  time  exceed  its  spirit  and 
industry :  the  most  timid  becomes  courageous  in 
the  defence  of  its  young.  Birds  of  the  rapacious 
kind,  at  this  season,  become  more  than  usually 
fierce  and  active.  They  carry  their  prey,  yet 
throbbing  with  life,  to  the  nest,  and  early  accus- 
tom their  young  to  habits  of  slaughter  and  cruelty. 
Nor  are  those  of  milder  natures  less  busily  em- 
ployed ;  the  little  birds  then  discontinue  their 
singing,  taken  up  with  more  important  pursuits 
of  common  subsistence. 

While  the  young  are  yet  unfledged  and  con- 
tinue in  the  nest,  the  old  ones  take  care  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  regular  supply ;  and,  lest  one 
should  take  all  nourishment  from  the  rest,  they 
feed  each  of  the  young  in  their  turn.  If  they 
perceive  that  man  has  been  busy  with  their  nest, 
or  has  handled  the  little  ones,  they  abandon  the 
place  by  night,  and  provide  their  brood  a  more 
secure,  though  less  commodious,  retreat.  When 
the  whole  family  is  completely  plumed,  and  capa- 
ble of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  they  are  then 


led  forth  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  taught 
the  paternal  art  of  providing  for  theb  subsiatenoe. 
They  are  led  to  the  places  where  their  food  lies  ; 
they  are  shown  the  method  of  discovering  or 
carrying  it  avray ;  and  then  led  back  to  the  nest, 
for  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  length,  when  they 
are  completely  qualified  to  shift  for  themselves, 
the  old  ones  take  them  abroad,  and  leading  them 
to  the  accustomed  places,  forsake  them  for  the 
last  time;  and  all  future  connexion  is  ever  at 
an  end. 

Those  birds  which  are  hatched  and  sent  out 
earliest  in  the  season,  are  the  most  strong  and 
vigorous ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  have 
been  delayed  till  the  midst  of  summer,  are  more 
feeble  and  tender,  and  sometimes  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  rigours  of  the  ensuing  winter. 
Birds  themselves  seem  sensible  of  this  difference, 
and  endeavour  to  produce  early  in  the  spring. 
If,  however,  their  efforts  are  obstructed  by  hav- 
ing their  nests  robbed,  or  some  similar  accident, 
they  still  persevere  in  their  efforts  for  a  progeny ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  some  are  thus  retarded 
till  the  midst  of  winter.  What  number  of  eggs 
any  bird  can  lay  in  the  course  of  a  season,  is  not 
ascertained ;  but  this  is  true,  that  such  as  would 
have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  most,  if  their 
nests  be  robbed,  or  their  eggs  stolen,  will  lay  above 
ten  or  twelve.  A  common  hen,  if  moderately 
fed,  will  lay  above  a  hundred  from  the  beginning 
of  spring  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  obtains,  that  the  smallest  and 
weakest  animals  are  the  most  prolific,  while  the 
strong  and  rapacious  are  abridged  by  sterility. 
Thus,  such  kinds  as  are  easily  destroyed,  are  as 
readily  repaired ;  and  nature,  where  die  has 
denied  the  power  of  resistance,  has  compensated 
by  the  fertlHty  attending  procreation. 

Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much  to 
fear  from  man  and  each  other,  are  seldom  scared 
away  from  their  usual  haunts.  Although  they 
be  so  perfectly  formed  for  a  wandering  life,  and 
are  supplied  with  powers  to  satisfy  all  their  appe- 
tites, though  never  so  remote  from  the  object, 
though  they  are  so  well  fitted  for  changing  place 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  yet  the  greatest  number 
remain  contented  in  the  districts  where  they 
have  been  bred,  and  by  no  means  exert  their 
desires  in  proportion  to  their  endowments.  The 
rook,  if  undisturbed,  never  desires  to  leave  his 
native  grove;  the  blackbird  still  frequents  its 
accustomed  hedge ;  and  the  redbreast,  though 
seemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  district,  from 
which  he  seldom  moves,  but  drives  out  every 
one  of  the  same  species  from  thence  without 
pity.  They  are  excited  to  migration  by  no  other 
motives  but  those  of  fear,  climate,  or  hunger. 
It  must  be  from  one  of  these  powerful  motives 
that  the  birds,  which  are  called  birds  of  passage, 
every  year  forsake  us  for  some  time,  and  make 
their  regular  and  expected  returns. 

Nothing  has  more  employed  the  curiosity  of 
mankind  than  these  annual  emigrations;  and 
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jet  few  sabjects  oontmuo  so  much  involved  in 
cUurknefls.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  caiue 
of  their  retreat  from  these  parts  of  Europe,  is 
either  a  scarcity  of  food  at  certain  seasons,  or 
the  want  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the  persecution 
of  man,  during  the  time  of  courtship,  and  bring- 
ing up  their  young.  Thus  the  starling  in  Sweden, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  finding  subsistence  no 
longer  in  that  kingdom,  descends  every  year  into 
Germany ;  and  the  hen-chaffinches  of  the  same 
country  are  seen  every  year  to  fly  through  Hol- 
land in  large  flocks,  to  pass  their  winter  in  a 
milder  climate.  Others,  with  a  more  daring 
spirit,  prepare  for  journeys  that  might  intimidate 
even  human  perseverance.  Thus  the  quails,  in 
spring,  forsake  the  burning  heats  of  Africa  for 
the  milder  sun  of  Europe ;  and,  when  they  have 
passed  the  summer  with  us,  steer  their  flight 
back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  temperate  air,  which 
then  begins  to  be  delightful  This,  with  them, 
seems  a  preconcerted  undertaking.  They  unite 
together  in  some  open  place,  for  some  days  before 
their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chatter- 
ing, seem  to  debate  on  the  method  to  proceed. 
When  their  plan  is  resolved  upon,  they  all  take 
flight  together,  and  often  appear  in  such  num- 
bers, that  to  mariners  at  sea  they  seem  like  a 
doud  that  rests  upon  the  horison.  The  boldest, 
strongeety  and  by  fiur  the  greatest  number,  make 
good  their  intention ;  but  many  there  are,  who, 
not  well  apprized  of  their  own  force  for  the  un- 
dertaking, grow  weary  on  the  way,  and,  quite 
spent  by  the  fatigues  of  their  flight,  drop  down 
into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  upon  deck,  thus  be- 
coming an  easy  prey  to  the  mariner. 

Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water-fowl  that  fre- 
quent our  shores,  it  is  amazing  to  reflect  how 
few  are  known  to  breed  here.    The  cause  that 
principally  urges  them  to  leave  this  country, 
seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but  the 
desire  of  a  secure  retreat.    Our  country  is  too 
I  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the  greatest 
number  of  these  are.    When  great  part  of  our 
island  was  a  mere  waste,  an  uncultivated  tract 
of  woods  and  marshes,  many  species  of  birds 
which  now  migrate  remained  with  us  throughout 
the  year.    The  great  heron  and  the  crane,  that 
have  now  forsaken  this  country,  in  former  times 
bred  &miliarly  in  our  marshes,  and  seemed  to 
animate  our  fens.     Their  nests,  like  those  of 
most  doven-footed  water-fowl,  were  built  on  the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  every  invader.    But  as 
'  rural   economy  increased,  these  animals  were 
I  more  and  more  disturbed.    Before  they  had  little 
I  to  fear,  as  the  surrounding  marsh  defended  them 
'  from  all  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  their 
own  strength  from  birds  of  prey ;  but  upon  the 
intrusion  of  man,  and  by  a  long  series  of  alarms, 
i  they  have  at  length  been  obliged  to  seek,  during 
;  the  summer,  some  lonely  habitation,  at  a  safe 
'  distance  from  every  destroyer. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind,  we 
know  of  no  more  than  five  that  breed  here  ;  the 
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tame  swan,  the  tame  goose,  the  sheldrake,  the 
eider-duck,  and  a  few  of  the  wild  ducks.  The 
rest  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  multitude 
of  water-fowl  which  annually  repair  to  the  dreary 
lakes  and  deserts  of  Lapland  frx>m  the  more 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  In  those  exten- 
sive and  solitary  retreats,  they  perform  the  duties 
of  incubation  and  nutrition  in  frdl  security. 
There  are  few  of  this  kind  that  may  not  be 
traced  to  the  northern  deserts,  to  countries  of 
lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  and  mountains,  covered 
with  thick  and  gloomy  forests,  that  afford  shelter 
during  summer  to  the  timid  animals,  who  live 
there  in  undisturbed  security.  In  those  regions, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  the  ground 
remains  moist  and  penetrable  during  the  sum- 
mer season ;  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  other 
slender-billed  birds,  can  there  feed  at  ease; 
while  the  web-footed  birds  find  more  than  suf- 
ficient plenty  of  food  from  the  number  of  in- 
sects, which  swarm  there  to  an  incredible  degree. 
The  days  there  are  long ;  and  the  beautiful  me- 
teorous  nights  afford  them  every  opportunity  of 
collecting  so  minute  a  food,  which  is  probably, 
of  all  others,  the  most  grateful  We  are  not  to 
be  astonished,  therefore,  at  the  amazing  numbers 
of  fowl  that  descend  from  these  regions  at  the 
approach  of  winter ;  numbers  to  which  the  army 
of  Xerxes  was  but  trifling  in  comparison ;  and 
which  LinnsBus  has  observed  for  eight  whole  days 
and  nights  to  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the  river  Oalix. 

This  migration  from  the  north  usually  begins 
in  September,  when  they  quit  their  retreats,  and 
disperse  themselves  over  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  the 
order  of  their  flight ;  they  generally  range  them- 
selves in  a  long  line,  or  they  sometimes  make 
their  march  angularly,  two  lines  uniting  in  the 
centre  like  the  letter  Y  reversed.  The  bird  which 
leads  at  the  point  seems  to  cleave  the  air,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  for  those  which  are  to 
follow.  When  &tigued  with  this  laborious  station, 
it  falls  back  into  one  of  the  wings  of  the  file, 
while  another  takes  its  place.  With  us  they 
make  their  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  circulate  first  round  our  shores,  and, 
when  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  them- 
selves to  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Some,  indeed,  of 
the  welv-footed  fowl,  of  hardier  constitutions  than 
the  rest,  abide  the  rigours  of  their  northern  cli- 
mate the  whole  winter ;  but  when  the  cold  reigns 
there  with  more  than  usual  severity,  they  are 
obliged  to  seek  for  more  southern  skies.  They 
then  repair  with  the  rest  for  shelter  to  these 
kingdoms ;  so  that  the  diver,  the  wild  swan,  and* 
the  swallow-tailed  sheldrake,  visit  our  coasts  but 
seldom,  and  that  only  when  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  their  winters  at  home. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  astonishment, 
how  animals  to  all  appearance  so  dull  and  irra- 
tional should  perform  such  long  journeys,  should 
know  whither  to  steer,  and  when  to  set  out  upon 
such  a  great  undertaking.    It  is  probable  that 
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the  same  ixiBtinct  which  governs  all  their  other 
actions  operates  also  here.  Thej  rather  follow 
the  weather  than  the  country ;  they  steer  only 
from  colder  or  wanner  climates  into  those  of  an 
opposite  nature;  and  finding  the  variations  of 
the  air  as  they  proceed  in  their  &vour,  go  on  till 
they  find  land  to  repose  on.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  have  any  memory  of  the  country 
where  they  might  have  spent  a  former  winter ; 
it  cannot  he  supposed  that  they  see  the  country 
to  which  they  travel,  from  their  height  in  the 
air ;  since,  though  they  mounted  for  miles,  the 
convexity  of  the  globe  would  intercept  their 
view :  it  must  therefore  only  be,  that  they  go  on 
as  they  continue  to  perceive  the  atmosphere 
more  suitable  to  their  present  wants  and  dispo- 
sitions.' 

All  this  seems  to  be  pretty  plain ;  but  there  is 
a  circumstance  attending  the  migration  of  swal- 
lows which  wraps  this  subject  in  great  obscurity. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  are  seen  mi- 
grating into  warmer  climates,  and  that  in  amaz- 
ing numbers,  at  the  approach  of  the  European 
winter.  Their  return  into  Europe  is  also  as  well 
attested  about  the  beginning  of  summer ;  but  we 
have  another  account,  which  serves  to  prove 
that  numbers  of  them  continue  torpid  here  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and,  like  bats,  make  their  retreat 
into  old  walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  sink 
into  the  deepest  lakes,  and  find  security  for  the 
winter  season  by  remaining  there  in  clusters  at 
the  bottom.  However  this  latter  circumstance 
may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  ia  too  well 
authenticated  to  remain  a  doubt  at  present. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  account  for  this 
difference  in  these  animals  thus  varioualy  pre- 
paring to  encounter  the  winter.  It  was  supposed 
that  in  some  of  them  the  blood  might  lose  its  mo- 
tion by  the  cold,  and  that  thus  they  were  rendered 
torpid  by  the  severity  of  the  season ;  but  Mr. 
Buffon  having  phiced  many  of  this  tribe  in  an 
ice-house,  found  that  the  same  cold  by  which 
their  blood  was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal ;  it  remains,  therefore,  a  doubt  to  this  hour, 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  species  of  swallows 
to  all  external  appearance  like  the  rest,  but  dif- 
ferently formed  within,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  a 
state  of  insensibility  during  the  winter  here.  It 
was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  swallows  found 
thus  torpid,  were  such  only  as  were  too  weak  to 
undertake  the  migration,  or  were  hatched  too  late 
to  join  the  general  convoy ;  but  it  was  upon  these 
that  Mr.  Buffon  tried  his  experiment ;  it  was 
these  that  died  under  the  operation.' 

s  By  attaching  a  silken  thread  to  their  leg,  it  has 
been  well  ascertained  that  bwsUowb  return  to  their 
former  haunts Ed. 

3  The  analogy  between  birds  of  passage,  and  ani. 
mals  which  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the 
winter,  does  not  appear  to  be  aceuratefy  drawn  by 
our  author :  the  foUowiog  are  the  objections  to  the 
supposed  constitutional  connexion.  Those  quadru- 
peds, reptiles,  and  insects,  which  pass  the  winter  in 


Thus  there  are  some  birds  which,  by  migrating, 
make  an  habitation  of  every  part  of  the  earth  ; 
but  in  general  every  climate  has  birds  peculiar 
to  itself.    The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 

a  state  of  insensibility,  may  be  recalled  to  sensation 
and  action  at  pleasure,  by  ttt  application  of  a  gentle 
degree  of  warmth.  ^  Philosophers  have  been  indaced, 
from  this  constitutional  singularity  of  these  animals, 
to  conclude  unanimously,  that  the  return  of  spring 
rouses  them  from  their  lethargic  state,  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  season.     And  what  in  some  measure 
seems  to  give  stability  to  this  supposition  is,  that  the 
animaki  in  question  take  up  their  abodes  a  little  below 
the  surjhce  of  the  soil ;  some  in  the  crevices  of  walls, 
or  interstices  of  rocks ;  and  others,  such  as  frogs, 
female  toads,  and  water-newts,  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud  of  shallow  ponds.     In  the  former  of  these 
retreats  they  are  only  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
earth ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  addition  of  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water ;    consequently  they  are  reanimated 
in  due  season,  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  affcer  he 
has  entered  the' northern  half  of  the  ecliptic.     Dr. 
Hales  has  proved  by  experimental  fiicts,  that  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  buried  16  inches  below  the 
earth's  surface,  stood  at  25^  of  his  scale  in  Septem- 
ber, at  16®  in  October,  and  at  10°  in  November, 
during  a  severe  frost ;  from  which  point  it  ascended 
again  slowly,  and  reached  28®  in  the  beginning  of 
April  (old  style).     Now  the  end  of  September,  and 
beginning  of  October,  is  the  season  the  hedgehog, 
shrew,  bat,  toad,  and  frog  disappear:  and  about  the 
middle    of  April  these    animals    reappear;    which 
affrees  very  well  with  the  variations  of  temperature 
or  the  preceding  theory!     The  migratory  birds  of 
this  country  are  very  numerous ;  how  comes  it  then 
that  they  are  never  found  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  as  is  the  bat,  hedgehog,  &c.?     A  few  solitary 
fiu:ts  of  birds  being  found  in  holes,  in  old  walls,  and 
in  the  earth,  are  on  record ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
a  suffident  reason  for  establishing  a  theory  of  their 
renaioing  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the  winter. 
The  temperature  of  places  situated  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water,  is  sufficient 
objection  to  the  dreumstance  of  birds  remaining  in  a 
torpid  state,  during  the  winter,  in  solitary  cavern^ 
or  at  the  bottom  of  deep  lakes.     It  is  a  known  fiict 
that  all  places  situated  80  feet  below  the  sur&ce  <k 
the  earth  are  constantly  of  the  same  temperature. 
Mr.  Boyle  keprt  a  thermometer  for  a  year  under  a 
roof  of  80  feet  in  thickness,  and  found  that  the  liquor 
in  the  instrument  remained  stationary  all  tke  time. 
Dr.  Withering  made  a  similar  experiment  on  a  well 
84  feet  deep,  and  found  it  remained  at  49°  for  the 
year  round.     Surely  this  invariable  temperature  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  birds  remaining  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  in  deep  lakes,  or  solitary  caverns, 
where  the  sun  has  no  influence ;  for  what  would  call 
forth  their  dormant  organs  into  action?  the  vernal 
sun  having  no  influence  on  places  so  situated.     It  is 
but  reasonable  to  oondude,  that  cold  which  kept 
them  benumbed  by  its  sleepy  torpor,  would  evidently 
perfietuate  their  slumbers.     This  state  of  torpor  is 
obviously  analogous  to  sleep ;    but  it  differs  from 
sleep  in  being  occasioned  solely  by  temperature. — 
Hibernating  animals  always  assume  this  torpid  state, 
whenever  the  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point. 
Almost  all  animals  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  this 
state,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  not  even  excepts 
ing  man.     For  the  apparent  death  produced  by  cold 
is  probably  nothing  else  but  a  spedes  of  torpor,  out 
of  which  the  animal,  in  most  cases,  might  be  roused^ 
if  the  requisite  caution  in  applying  the  heat  were  at- 
tended  to ;  for  death,  in  most  cases,  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced not  by  the  cold,  but  by  the  incautious  appUca- 
tion  of  heat,  which  bursts  the  vessels  and  destroys  the 
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perate  lone  are  but  little  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage ;  bat  then  the  smaller 
kinds  make  ap  for  this  defect  bj  the  melody  of 
their  voices.  The  birds  of  the  torrid  sone  are 
Tery  bright  and  yivid  in  their  colours ;  but  they 
have  screaming  voices,  or  are  totally  silent  The 
frigid  sone,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  seas 
abound  with  fish,  are  stocked  with  birds  of  the 
aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  in 
Europe ;  and  these  are  generally  clothed  with  a 
warmer  coat  of  feathers:  or  they  have  large 
quantities  of  &t  lying  underneath  the  skin, 
which  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigours  of 
the  climate. 

In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a  more 
long-lived  dasB  of  animals  than  the  quadrupeds 
or  insects  of  the  same  climate.  The  life  of  man 
himself  is  but  short,  when  compared  to  what 
some  of  them  e^joy.  It  is  said  that  swans  have 
been  known  to  live  three  hundred  years ;  geese 
are  often  seen  to  live  four-score ;  while  linnets 
and  other  little  birds,  though  imprisoned  in 
cages,  are  often  found  to  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
How  birds,  whose  age  of  perfection  is  much  more 
eariy  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  should  yet  live 
comparatively  so  much  longer,  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for :  perhaps,  as  their  bones  are  light- 
er, and  more  porous  than  those  of  quadrupeds, 
there  are  fewer  obstructions  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine ;  and  nature  thus  finding  more  room  for 
the  operations  of  life^  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent. 

All  birds  in  general  are  less  than  quadrupeds ; 
that  is,  the  greatest  of  one  dass  &r  surpass  the 
greatest  of  the  other  in  magnitude.  The  ostrich, 
which  ifl  the  greatest  of  birds,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  elephant ;  and  the  smallest  humming 
bird,  which  is  the  least  of  the  class,  is  still  far 
more  minute  than  the  mouse.  In  these  the  ex- 
tremities of  nature  are  plainly  discernible ;  and  in 
forming  them  she  appears  to  have  been  doubtftd 

texture  of  the  body.  It  is  well  known  that  if  sdv 
part  of  the  body  be  frost-bitten,  an  incautious  apph- 
cation  of  heat  infidtibly  produces  morlafication,  and 
destroys  the  part.  There  is  a  remarkable  example, 
ID  the  28th  volume  of  the  Pbiloeophioal  TnmsactioRS, 
page  265^  of  a  woman  almost  mUced  lying  buried  for 
six  days  under  the  snow,  and  yet  recovering.  In 
this  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  supposing 
that  the  woman  must  nave  been  m  a  state  of  torpor, 
otherwise  she  would  certainly  have  endeavoured  to 
find  her  way  home.  Many  authentic  fiusts  prove  the 
migration  of  our  summer  birds;  and  that  they  desert 
temperate  aones  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  seek  a 
better  climate  in  lower  hititudes.  Besides,  all  the 
tribe  of  birds  of  passage  feed  upon  insects,  which  dis- 
appear and  become  torpid,  either  in  a  perfect  or  em- 
bryo state,  aooo  after  the  autnmnal  equinox:  they 
are  therefore  compelled  to  migrate  southward,  in 
March  of  their  natural  food.  The  winter  birds  of 
passage  forsake  the  frosty  confines  of  the  arctic  circle, 
to  spend  the  winter  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Europe:  the  jackanipe,  redwing,  woodcodc,  and 
fieldfere  are  of  this  tribe.  About  the  end  of  April 
tbe^  return  to  the  north,  to  pass  the  breeding  season. 
It  18  also  well  known  that  swallows  winter  in  dif- 
ferent parte  of  Africa En. 


in  her  operations :  the  ostrich,  seemingly  covered 
with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  making  near 
approaches  to  the  quadruped  class ;  while  tho 
humming-bird,  of  the  siae  of  an  humble  bee,  and 
with  a  fluttering  motion,  seems  nearly  allied  to 
the  insect 

These  extremities  of  this  dass  are  rather  ob- 
jects of  human  ouriodty  than  utility:  it  is  the 
middle  order  of  birds  which  man  has  taken  care 
to  propagate  and  maintain.  Of  those  which  he 
has  taken  under  nis  protection,  and  which  ad- 
minister to  his  pleasures  or  necessities,  the  great- 
est number  seem  creatures  of  his  formation.  The 
variety  of  climate  to  which  he  consigns  them,  the 
food  with  which  he  snpfdies  them,  and  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  he  employs  them,  produce  amaz- 
ing varieties  both  in  their  colours,  shape,  mag- 
nitude, and  the  taste  of  their  flesh.  Wild  birds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  magnitude 
and  shape ;  they  still  keep  the  prints  of  primeval 
nature  strong  upon  them,  except  in  a  few ;  they 
generally  maintain  their  very  colour:  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  domestic  animals;  they  change 
at  the  will  of  man — of  the  tame  pigeon,  for  in- 
stance, it  18  said  that  they  can  be  bred  to  a  fear- 
ther. 

As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their 
form  and  oolour,  so  also  is  it  frequent  to  see  equal 
instances  of  our  influencing  their  habitudes,  ap- 
petites, and  passions.  The  cock,  for  instance,  is 
artificially  formed  into  that 'courage  and  actirity 
which  he  is  seen  to  possess :  and  many  birds  tes- 
tify a  strong  attachment  to  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  How  for  they  are  capable  of  instruction, 
is  manifest  to  those  that  have  the  care  of  hawks. 
But  a  still  more  surprising  instance  of  this  was 
seen  some  time  ago  in  London :  a  canary  bird 
was  taught  to  pi<^  up  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, at  the  word  of  command,  so  as  to  spell  any 
person's  name  in  company;  and  this  the  little 
animal  did  by  motions  from  its  master,  which 
were  imperoq»tible  to  every  other  spectator. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are  inferior  to 
quadrupeds  in  docility;  and  seem  more  mechan- 
ically impelled  by  all  the  power  of  instinct. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  THE  nivisioir  or  bibds. 

TBotraB  birds  are  fitted  for  sporting  in  the  air, 
yet  as  they  find  their  food  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  seems  a  variety  equal  to  the  dif- 
ferent aliments  with  which  it  tends  to  supply 
them.  The  fiat  and  burning  desert,  the  rocky 
clifi",  the  extensive  fen,  the  stormy  ocean,  as  well 
as  the  pleasing  landscape,  have  all  their  pecu- 
liar inhabitants.  The  most  o'kvious  distinction 
thereforo  of  birds  is  into  those  that  live  by  land 
and  those  that  live  by  water ;  or  in  other  words, 
into  landMrdM  and  water-fowl. 
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It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  land 
from  water  fowl,  by  the  legs  and  toes.  All  land- 
birds  have  their  toes  divided,  without  any  mem- 
brane or  web  between  them ;  and  their  legs  and 
feet  serve  them  for  the  purposes  of  running, 
grasping,  or  dimbing.  On  the  other  hand,  water- 
fowl have  their  legs  and  feet  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wading  in  water,  or  swimming  on  its 
surface.  In  those  that  wade,  the  l^s  are  usu- 
ally long  and  naked;  in  those  that  swim,  the 
toes  are  webbed  together,  as  ^e  see  in  the  feet 
of  a  goose,  which  serve  like  oars  to  drive  them 
forward  with  greater  velocity.  The  formation, 
therefore,  of  land  and  water  fowl  is  as  distinct  as 
their  habits,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  offer 
us  this  obvious  distribution,  in  methodizing  ani- 
mals of  the  feathered  creation. 

However,  a  distinction  so  comprehensive  goes 
but  a  short  way  in  illustrating  the  different 
tribes  of  so  numerous  a  class.  The  number  of 
birds  alreadyi,  known  amounts  to  above  eight 
hundred;^  and  every  person  who  turns  his  mind 
to  then  kinda  of  pursuits,  is  every  day  adding  to 
the  catalogue.  It  ia  not  enough,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  a  land  from  a  water  fowl; 
much  more  is  still  required — ^to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  kinds  of  birds  from  each 
other;  and  even  the  varieties  in  the  same  kind, 
when  they  happen  to  offer.  This  certainly  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty ;  and  perhaps  the  attain- 
ment will  not  repay*  the  labour.  The  sensible 
part  of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  their  at- 
tention from  more  important  pursuits,  to  give  it 
entirely  up  to  what  promises  to  repay  them  only 
with  a  very  confined  species  of  amusement.  In 
my  distribution  of  birds,  therefore,  I  will  foUow 
Linnssus  in  the  first  sketch  of  his  system,  and 
then  leave  him  to  follow  the  most  natural  dis- 
tinctions in  enumerating  the  different  kinds  that 
admit  of  a  history  or  require  a  description. 

Linnssus  divides  all  birds  into  six  classes: 
namely,  into  birds  of  the  rapacious  kind,  birds  of 
the  pie  kind,  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  birds  of 
the  sparrow  kind,  birds  of  the  du^  kind,  birds  of 
the  crane  kind.  The  first  four  comprehend  the 
various  kinds  of  land  birds ;  the  two  last,  those 
that  belong  to  the  water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  constitute  that 
class  of  carnivorous  fowl  that  live  by  rapine.  He 
distinguishes  them  by  their  beak,  which  is  hook- 
ed, strong,  and  notched  at  the  point ;  by  their 
legs,  which  are  short  and  muscular,  and  made 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing ;  by  their  toes,  which 
are  strong  and  knobbed ;  and  their  talons,  which 
are  sharp  and  crooked ;  by  the  make  of  their 
body,  which  is  muscular ;  and  their  flesh,  which 
is  impure :  nor  are  they  less  known  by  their  food, 
which  consists  entirely  of  flesh ;  their  stomach, 
which  is  membranous ;  and  their  manners,  which 
are  fierce  and  crudL 

1  Since  Goldsmith**  time  nearly  three  thousand 
species  of  birds  have  been  ascertained,  and  many  of 
tne  species  ha?e  several  varieties. — Ed. 


Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  differing 
from  the  former:  as  in  those  it  resembled  a 
hook  destined  for  tearing  to  pieces ;  in  theco  it 
resembles  a  wedge  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  cleav- 
ing. Their  legs  are  formed  short  and  strong  for 
walking ;  their  body  is  slender  and  impure,  and 
their  food  miscellaneous.  They  nestle  in  trees, 
and  the  male  feeds  the  female  during  the  time  of 
incubation. 

Birds  of  ilkQ  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a  little 
convex,  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  their  food. 
The  upper  chap  hangs  over  the  lower ;  their 
bodies  are  &t  and  muscular,  and  their  flesh  white 
and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain,  which  is  moist- 
ened in  the  crop.  They  make  their  nest  on  the 
ground  without  art ;  they  lay  many  eggs,  and  use 
promiscuous  venery. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  comprehend  aU  that 
beautiful  and  vocal  class  that  adorn  our  fields 
and  groves,  and  gratify  every  sense  in  its  turn. 
Their  bill  may  be  compared  to  a  forceps  that 
catches  hold ;  their  legs  are  formed  for  hopping 
along ;  their  bodies  are  tender ;  pure  in  such  as 
feed  upon  grain,  impure  in  such  as  live  upon  in- 
sects. They  live  chiefly  in  trees ;  their  nests  are 
artificially  made,  and  their  amours  are  observed 
with  connuMai  fidelity. 

Birds  of  the  duds  kind  use  their  bill  as  a  kind 
of  strainer  to  their  food ;  it  is  smooth,  oovered 
with  a  skin,  and  nervous  at  the  point.  Their 
legs  are  short,  and  their  feet  formed  for  swim- 
ming, the  toes  being  webbed  together:  their 
body  is  &t,  inclining  to  rancidity.  They  live  in 
waters,  and  chiefly  build  their  nests  upon  land. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  birds  that  belong 
to  the  waters,  those  of  the  crane  kind  have  their 
bill  formed  for  the  purposes  of  searching  and  ex- 
amining the  bottom  of  pools ;  their  legs  are  long, 
and  formed  for  wading;  their  toes  are  not  web- 
bed ;  their  thighs  are  half  naked ;  their  body  is 
slender,  and  covered  with  a  very  thin  skin ;  their 
tail  is  short  and  their  flesh  savoury.  They  live 
in  lakes  upon  animals,  and  they  chiefly  build 
their  nests  upon  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  division  of  Linnssus  with  respect 
to  this  class  of  animals;  and  at  flrst  sight  it  ap- 
pears natural  and  comprehensive.  But  we  must 
not  be  deceived  by  appearances;  the  student, 
who  should  imagine  he  was  making  a  progress  in 
the  history  of  nature,  while  he  was  only  thus 
making  arbitrary  distributions,  would  be  very 
much  mistaken.  Should  he  come  to  enter  deeper 
into  this  naturalist's  plan,  he  would  flnd  birds 
the  most  unlike  in  nature  thrown  together  into 
the  same  class ;  and  find  animals  joined,  that  en- 
tirely differ  in  climate,  in  habitudes,  in  manners, 
in  shape,  colouring,  and  size.  In  such  a  distri- 
bution, for  instance,  he  would  find  the  humming- 
bird and  the  raven,  the  rail  and  the  ostrich, 
joined  in  the  same  family.  If,  when  he  asked 
what  sort  of  a  creature  was  the  humming-bird, 
he  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  same  class  with 
the  carrion-crow,  would  he  not  think  himself 
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impofied  aponi  In  such  a  case  the  only  way  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  animal  whoee  history  he  is 
desirons  to  know,  is  to  see  it ;  and  that  cariosity 
Tery  few  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying.  The 
number  of  birds  is  so  great,  that  it  might  exhaust 
the  patience  not  only  of  the  writer  but  the  reader, 
to  examine  them  all :  in  the  present  confined 
undertaking  it  would  certainly  be  impossible. 
I  wUl,  therefore,  now  attach  myself  to  a  more 
natural  method ;  and  still  keeping  the  general 
division  of  IdnnsBus  before  me,  enter  into  some 
description  of  the  most  noted,  or  the  most  worth 
knowing. 

Under  one  or  other  class,  as  I  shall  treat  them, 
the  reader  will  probably  find  all  the  species,  and 
all  the  varieties  that  demand  his  curiosity.  When 
the  leader  of  any  tribe  is  described,  and  its  his- 
tory known,  it  will  give  a  very  tolerable  idea  of 
all  the  species  contained  under  it.  It  is  true, 
the  reader  will  not  thus  have  his  knowledge 
ranged  under  such  precise  distinctions ;  nor  can 
he  be  able  to  say  with  such  fluency,  that  the  rail 
is  of  the  ostrich  class ;  but  what  is  much  more 
materia],  he  will  have  a  tolerable  history  of  the 
bird  be  desires  to  know,  or  at  least  of  that  which 
most  resembles  it  in  nature. 


However,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the 
reader,  that  he  will  not  here  find  his  curiosity 
satisfied,  as  in  the  former  volumes,  where  we 
often  took  Mr.  Buffon  for  our  guide.  Those  who 
have  hitherto  written  the  natural  history  of  birds 
have  in  general  been  contented  with  telHng  their 
names,  or  describing  their  toes  or  their  plumage. 
It  must  often,  therefore,  happen,  that  instead  of 
giving  the  history  of  a  bird,  we  must  be  content 
to  entertain  the  reader  with  merely  its  descrip- 
tion. I  will,  therefore,  divide  the  following  his- 
tory of  birds,  with  Limueus,  into  six  parts ;  in 
the  first  of  which  I  will  give  such  as  Brisson  has 
ranged  among  the  rapacious  birds ;  next  those 
of  the  pie  kind ;  and  tiius  go  on  through  the  suc- 
ceeding classes,  till  I  finish  with  those  of  the 
duck  kind.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  systematic 
detail,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give  the  histoiy  of  three 
or  four  birds,  that  do  not  well  range  in  any  sys- 
tem. These,  from  their  great  sixe,  are  sufii- 
ciently  distinguishable  from  the  rest ;  and  from 
their  incapacity  of  flying,  lead  a  Hfe  a  good  deal 
diflering  from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  creation. 
The  birds  I  mean  are  the  Ostrich,  the  Cassowaryi 
the  Emu,  the  Dodo,  and  the  Solitaire. 


BOOK  II. 
OF  THE  OSTRICH,  EMU,  CASSOWARY,  AND  DODO. 


I 


CHAP.  L 


THE  08TBICH. 


Ix  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the  first 
animal  that  offers  seems  to  unite  the  class  of 
quadrupeds  and  of  birds  in  itself.  While  it  has 
the  general  outline  and  properties  of  a  bird,  yet 
it  retains  many  of  the  marks  of  the  quadruped. 
In  appearance  the  ostrich  resembles  the  camel, 
and  is  almost  as  tall ;  it  is  covered  with  a  plu- 
mage that  resembles  hair  much  more  nearly  than 
feathers,  and  its  internal  parts  bear  as  near  a 
similitude  to  those  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the 
bird  creation.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  an  animal  made  to  fill  up  that  chasm  in  na- 
ture which  separates  one  class  of  beings  from 
another. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  birds.  Travel- 
lers affirm,  that  they  are  seen  as  tall  as  a  man 
on  horseback ;  and  even  some  of  those  that  have 
been  brought  into  England  were  above  seven 
feet  high..  The  head  and  bill  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  a  duck ;  and  the  neck  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  swan,  but  that  It  is  much  longer; 


the  legs  and  thighs  resemble  those  of  a  hen; 
though  the  whole  appearance  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  cameL  But  to  be  more 
particular :  it  is  usually  seven  feet  high  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  ground;  but  from  the 
back  it  is  only  four ;  so  that  the  head  and  neck 
are  above  three  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is  stretched 
out  in  a  right  line,  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  the 
tail  is  about  a  foot  more.  One  of  the  wings,  with- 
out the  feathers,  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  being 
stretched  out,  with  the  feathen,  is  three  feet. 

The  plumage  is  much  aUke  in  all;  that  is, 
generally  black  and  white ;  though  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  gray.'  The  greatest  feathen  are 
at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the 
largest  are  generally  white.  The  next  row  is 
black  and  white ;  and  of  the  small  feathen,  on 
the  back  and  belly,  some  are  white  and  othen 
black.  There  are  no  feathen  on  the  sides,  nor 
yet  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered 
with  still  smaller  feathen  than  those  on  the  belly 
and  back ;  and  those,  Uke  the  former,  also  are 
of  different  coloun. 
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All  these  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  and 
peculiar  to  the  ostrich ;  for  other  hirds  have 
several  sorts,  some  of  which  are  soft  and  downy, 
and  others  hard  and  strong.  Ostrich  feathers 
are  almost  all  as  soft  as  down,  heing  utterly 
unfit  to  serre  the  animal  for  flying,  and  still  less 
adapted  to  be  a  proper  defence  against  external 
injury.  The  feathers  of  other  birds  have  the 
webs  broader  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but 
those  of  the  ostrich  have  their  shaft  exactly  in 
the  middle.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  covered  with  a  very  fine,  clear,  white 
hair  that  shines  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog ;  and 
in  some  places  there  are  small  tufts  of  it,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  hairs,  which  grow  from  a 
single  shaft  about  the  thickness  of  a  pin. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  kind  of 
spur,  almost  like  the  quill  of  a  porcupine.  It  is 
an  inch  long,  being  hollow,  and  of  a  homy  sub- 
stance. There  are  two  of  these  on  each  wing, 
the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a  foot  lower. 
The  neck  seems  to  be  more  slender  in  proportion 
to  that  of  other  birds,  from  its  not  being  fur- 
nished with  feathers.  The  skin  in  this  part  is  of 
a  livid  flesh-colour,  which  some  improperly  would 
have  to  be  blue.  The  bill  is  short  and  pointed, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  at  the  beginning.  The 
external  form  of  the  eye  is  like  that  of  man,  the 
upper  eye-lid  being  adorned  with  eye-lashes, 
which  are  longer  than  those  on  the  lid  below. 
The  tongue  is  small,  very  short,  and  composed  of 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  membranes,  intermixed 
with  fleshy  fibres.  In  some  it  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  very  thick  at  the  bottom.  In  others  it 
is  but  half  an  inch,  being  a  little  forked  at  the  end. 

The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being 
covered  with  a  white  skin,  inclining  to  redness, 
and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a  net,  whose 
meshes  will  admit  the  end  of  a  finger.  Some 
have  very  small  feathers  here  and  there  on  the 
thighs;  and  othexs  again  have  neither  feathers 
nor  wrinkles.  What  are  called  the  legs  of  birds, 
in  this  are  covered  before  with  large  scales.  The 
end  of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very 
large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg,  are  covered  with 
scales.  These  toes  are  of  unequal  sizes.  The 
largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  is  seven  inches 
long,  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad. 
The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is 
without  a  claw. 

The  internal  parts  of  this  animal  are  formed 
with  no  less  surprising  peculiarity.  At  the  top 
of  the  breast,  under  the  skin,  the  fiit  is  two  inches 
thick ;  and  on  the  fore-part  of  the  belly  it  is  as 
hard  as  suet,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick  in  some  places.  It  has  two  distinct  sto- 
machs. The  first,  which  is  lowermost,  in  its 
natural  situation  somewhat  resembles  the  crop 
in  other  birds ;  but  it  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  other  stomach,  and  is  furnished  with  strong 
muscular  fibres,  as  well  circular  as  longitudinal 


The  second  stomach,  or  gizzard,  has  outwardly 
the  shape  of  the  stomadi  of  a  man ;  and,  upon 
opening,  is  always  found  filled  with  a  variety  of 
discordant  substances ;  hay,  grass,  barley,  beans, 
bones,  and  stones,  some  of  which  exceed  in  size 
a  pullet's  egg.  The  kidneys  are  eight  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  and  difier  from  those  of 
other  birds  in  not  being  divided  into  lobes.  The 
heart  and  lungs  are  separated  by  a  midriff,  as  in 
quadrupeds,  and  the  parts  of  generation  also  bear 
a  very  strong  resemblance  and  analogy. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  this  animal,  forming 
the  shade  that  unites  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and 
from  this  structure  its  habits  and  manners  are 
entirely  peculiar.  It  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid 
regions  of  Africa,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
animals  of  that  region.  Its  flesh  is  proscribed  in 
scripture  as  unfit  to  be  eaten ;  and  most  of  the 
ancient  writers  describe  it  as  well  known  in  their 
times.  Like  the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is  trans- 
mitted down  without  mixture;  and  has  never 
been  known  to  breed  out  of  that  country  which 
first  produced  it.  It  seems  formed  to  live  among 
the  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of  the  torrid  aone ; 
and,  as  in  some  measure  it  owes  its  birth  to  their 
genial  influence,  so  it  seldom  migrates  into  tracts 
more  mild  or  more  fertile.  As  that  is  the  pecu- 
liar country  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  camel,  so  it  may  readily  be  supposed  capable  of 
affording  a  retreat  to  the  ostrich.  They  inhabit, 
from  preference,  the  most  solitary  and  horrid 
deserts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  rain 
never  comes  to  refresh  it.  The  Arabians  assert 
that  the  ostrich  never  drinks ;  and  the  place  of 
its  habitation  seems  to  confirm  the  assertion.  In 
these  formidable  regions,  ostriches  are  seen  in 
large  flocks,  which  to  the  distant  spectator  ap- 
pear like  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have  often 
alarmed  a  whole  caravan.  There  is  no  desert, 
how  barren  soever,  but  what  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing these  animals  with  provision ;  they  eat  almost 
every  thing;  and  these  barren  tracts  are  thus 
doubly  grateful,  as  they  afford  both  food  and 
security.  The  oetrioh  is,  of  all  other  animals, 
the  most  voraoiotts.  It  will  detour  leather,  gkss, 
hair,  iron,  stones,  or  any  thing  that  is  given. 
Nor  are  its  powen  of  digestion  leas  in  such  things 
as  are  digestible.  Those  substances  which  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  cannot  soften,  pass  whole ; 
so  that  glass,  stones,  or  iron,  are  excluded  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  devoured.  All  metals, 
indeed,  which  are  ewaDowed  by  any  animal,  lose 
a  part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the  extremities 
of  their  figure,  from  the  action  of  the  juices  of 
the  stomach  upon  their  sur&oe.  A  quarter  pis- 
tole, which  was  swallowed  by  a  duck,  lost  seven 
grains  of  its  weight  in  the  giiiard  before  it  was 
voided;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  still  greater 
diminution  of  weight  would  lumpen  in  the  sto- 
mach of  an  ostrich.  Considered  in  this  light, 
therefore,  this  animal  may  be  said  to  digest  iion ; 
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bat  such  sabstaiioet  seldom  remain  long  enough^ 
in  the  atomaoh  of  any  animal  io  undergo  ao  tedi- 
ous a  dissolution.    However  this  be,  the  ostrich 
swallows  almost  everj  thing  presented  to  it 
Whether  this  be  from  the  necessity  which  smaller 
birds  sjre  under  of  picking  up  gravel  to  keep  the 
ooats  of  their  stomach  asunder,  or  whether  it  be 
from  a  want  of  distinguishing  by  the  taste  what 
sabetaaoes  are  fit  and  what  iiicapaUe  of  diges- 
tion; certain  it  is,  that  in  the  ostrich  dissected 
by  Banby  there  appeared  such  a  quantity  of 
heterogeneous  substances,  that  it  was  wonderful 
how  anj  animal  could  digest  such  an  oTercharge 
of  nourishment.    Yalisnieri  also  found  the  first 
stomach  filled  with  a  quantity  of  incongruous 
substances;  grass, nuts, cords, stones, glass, brass, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood ;  a  piece  of  stone 
was  found  among  the  rest  thai  weighed  more 
than  a  pound.   He  saw  one  of  these  animals  that 
was  killed  by  deTOoring  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime.   It  would  seem  that  the  ostrich  is  obliged 
to  fill  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  stomach  in 
order  to  be  at  ease;  but  that  nutritious  sub- 
stances not  occurring,  it  pours  in  whatever  offers 
to  supply  the  void. 
In  their  native  deserts,  however,  it  is  probable 
I  they  five  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  where  they 
:  lead  an  inoffensive  and  social  life ;  the  male,  as 
Thevenot  assures  us,  assorting  with  the  female 
with  connubial  fidelity.   They  are  said  to  be  very 
I  much  inclined  to  venery ;  and  the  make  of  the 
j  parts  in  both  sexes  seems  to  confirm  the  report. 
It  is  probable  also  they  copulate,  like  other  birds, 
by  compression ;  and  they  lay  very  large  ^gs, 
some  of  them  being  above  five  inches  in  diameter, 
.  and  weighing  above  fifteen  pounds.    These  eggs 
;  bave  a  very  hard  shell,  somewhat  resembling 
I  those  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  those  of  the 
latter  are  lees  and  rounder.^ 

1  The  ostrich  is  one  of  the  few  polygamous  birds 
found  in  a  state  of  nature ;  one  male  being  generally 
«een  with  two  or  three,  and  frequently  with  five 
females.  The  females  which  are  united  to  one  male 
,  deposit  afl  their  eggs  in  the  same  place,  to  the  num- 
I  ber  of  ten  or  twelve  each :  these  they  hatch  alto- 
I  gether ;  the  male  also  taking  bis  turn  of  sitting  on 
I  tbem.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  e^  have  some- 
times been  found  in  one  nest.  The  time  of  incuba- 
tioB  18  six  weeks.  From  the  want  of  knowledge 
that  the  ostrich  is  polygaaoous,  Lim»us  has  suf- 
fered  an  error  respemng  this  bird  to  slip  into  his 
Systema  Natur»,  where  it  is  asserted,  that  one  fe- 
male sometimes  lays  nearly  fifty  eggs.  M.  Le  Vail- 
Isnt  informs  us,  tlutt  he  started  an  ostrich  from  its 
Best,  in  Afriea,  where  he  found  eleven  eggs  quite 
warm,  and  Ibur  others  at  a  short  distaaee.  Those 
in  the  nest  had  youn^  ones  in  them ;  but  his  atten- 
dants eagerly  caught  up  the  detached  ones,  assuring 
him  that  diey  were  perfectly  good  to  eat.  They 
informed  him,  that  near  the  nest  there  are  always 
placed  a  oertiin  number  of  eggs  whidi  the  birds  do 
not  sit  upon,  and  which  are  designed  for  the  first 
nourishment  of  their  future  yomig.  "  Experience,** 
nys  M.  Le  VaiUant,  "has  convinced  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  observati<m;  for  I  never  afterwards 
met  with  an  ostrich's  nest,  without  finding  eggs  de- 
posited in  this  msnner,  at  a  small  distance  from  it." 


The  season  for  laying  depends  on  the  dimata 
where  the  animal  is  bred.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  this  season  is  about  the  beginning  of 
July :  in  the  south,  it  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
December.  These  birds  are  very  prolific,  and  lay 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  dutch. 
It  has  been  commonly  reported  that  the  female 
deposits  them  in  the  sand ;  and,  covering  them 
up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  then  permits  the  young  to  shift  for 
themsdves.  Very  Httle  of  this,  however,  is  true : 
no  bird  has  a  stronger  affection  {or  her  young 
than  the  ostrich,  nor  none  watches  her  eggs  with 
greater  assiduity.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  those 
hot  climates,  that  there  is  lees  necessity  for  the 
continual  incubation  of  the  female ;  and  she  more 
frequently  leaves  her  eggs  which  are  in  no  fear 
of  being  chilled  by  the  weather :  but  though  she 
sometimee  forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always 
carefully  broods  over  them  by  night ;  and  Kolben, 
who  has  seen  great  numbers  of  them  at  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  affirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs 
like  other  birds,  and  that  the  male  and  female 
take  this  office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing.  Nor  is  it  more  true 
what  is  said  of  their  forsaking  their  young  after 
they  are  exduded  the  shell.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for 
several  days  after  they  are  hatched.  During 
this  time,  the  dd  ones  are  very  assiduous  in 
supplying  them  with  grass,  and  very  careful  to 
defend  them  from  danger ;  nay,  they  encounter 
every  danger  in  their  defence.  It  was  a  way  of 
taking  them  among  the  ancients,  to  plant  a  num- 
ber of  sharp  stakes  round  the  ostrich's  nest  in 
her  absence,  upon  which  she  pierced  herself  at 
her  return.  The  young,  when  brought  forth,  are 
of  an  ash-colour  the  first  year,  and  are  covered 
with  feathers  all  over.  But  in  time  these  feathers 
drop ;  and  those  parts  which  are  covered  assume 
a  different  and  more  becoming  plumage. 

The  beauty  of  a  part  of  this  plumage,  particu- 
larly the  long  feathers  that  compose  tiie  wings 
and  tail,  is  the  chief  reason  that  man  has  been 
so  active  in  pursuing  this  harmless  bird  to  its 
deserts,  and  hunting  it  with  no  small  degree  of 
expense  and  labour.  The  andents  used  those 
plumes  in  their  hdmets ;  the  ladies  of  the  East 
make  them  an  ornament  in  their  dress;  and, 
among  us,  our  undertakers  and  our  fine  gentle- 
Some  time  after  this  M.  Le  Vaillant  found  a  female  os- 
trich on  a  nest  containing  thirty-two  eggs;  and  twelve 
eggs  were  arranffed  at  a  little  distance,  each  in  a 
separate  cavity  formed  for  it.  He  remained  near 
the  place  some  time,  snd  saw  three  other  femdes 
eome  and  dtemately  seat  themselves  on  the  nest; 
each  sitting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
giving  plMe  to  another,  who,  while  waiting,  sat 
close  by  the  ride  of  her  whom  she  was  to  succeed. 
If  the  eggs  are  touched  by  any  person  in  the  absence 
of  the  parents,  they  immediately  discover  it  by  the 
scent,  at  tiieir  return;  and  not  only  desist  from 
laying  any  more  in  the  same  pUce,  but  trample  to 
pieces  with  their  feet  all  those  that  have  been  left. 
Ed. 
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men  still  make  use  of  them  to  decorate  their 
heanes  and  their  hats.  Those  feathers  whioh 
are  plucked  from  the  animal  while  alive,  are 
maoh  more  valued  than  those  taken  when  dead ; 
the  latter  being  dry,  li^t,  and  subject  to  be 
worm-eaten. 

Beside  the  value  of  their  plumage,  some  of  the 
savage  nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  also  for  their 
flesh,  which  they  consider  as  a  dainty.  They 
sometimes  also  breed  these  birds  tame,  to  eat 
the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  delicacy.  Some  nations  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Struthophagi,  or  ostrich- 
eaters,  from  their  peculiar  fondness  for  this  food ; 
and  even  the  Romans  themselves  were  not  averse 
to  it  Apicius  gives  a  receipt  for  making  sauce 
for  the  ostrich ;  and  Heliogabalus  is  noted  for 
having  dressed  the  brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches 
in  one  dish ;  for  it  was  his  custom  never  to  eat 
but  of  one  dish  in  a  day,  but  that  was  an  expen- 
sive one.  Even  among  the  Europeans  now,  the 
eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  said  to  be  well  tasted,  and 
extremely  nourishing ;  but  they  are  too  scarce 
to  be  fed  upon,  although  a  single  egg  be  a  suffi- 
cient entertunment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostrich  are  thus  valuable, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  man  has  become 
their  most  assiduous  pursuer.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Arabians  train  up  their  best  and  fleetest 
horses,  and  hunt  the  ostrich  still  in  view.  Per- 
haps of  aU  other  varieties  of  the  chase,  this, 
thou^  the  most  laborious,  is  yet  the  most  enter- 
taining. As  soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within 
sight  of  his  prey,  he  puts  on  his  horse  with  a 
gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  ostrich  still  in 
sight ;  yet  not  so  as  to  terrify  him  from  the  plain 
into  the  mountains.  Of  aU  known  animals  that 
make  use  of  their  legs  in  running,  the  ostrich  is 
by  iar  the  swiftest ;  upon  observing  himself  there- 
fore pursued  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  run  at 
first  but  gently ;  either  insensible  of  his  danger, 
or  sure  of  escainng.  In  this  situation  he  some- 
what resembles  a  man  at  full  speed ;  his  wings, 
like  two  arms,  keep  working  with  a  motion  cor- 
respondent to  that  of  his  legs;  and  his  speed 
would  very  soon  snatch  him  from  the  view  of  his 
pursuers ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  silly  crea- 
ture, instead  of  going  off  in  a  direct  line,  he  takes 
his  course  in  circles;  while  the  hunters  still 
make  a  small  course  within,  relieve  each  other, 
meet  him  at  unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him 
thus  still  employed,  still  followed  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  At  last,  spent  with  flEttigue  and 
(amine,  and  finding  all  power  of  escape  impos- 
sible, he  endeavours  to  hide  himself  from  those 
enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in 
the  sand,  or  the  first  thicket  he  meets.  Some- 
times, however,  he  attempts  to  face  his  pursuers ; 
and  though  in  general  the  most  gentle  animal  in 
nature,  when  driven  to  desperation,  he  defends 
himself  with  his  beak,  his  wings,  and  his  feet. 
Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion,  that  a  man  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  withstand  him  in  the  shock. 


,  The  Struthophagi  have  another  method  of  tak- 
ing this  bird;  they  cover  themselves  with  an 
ostrich's  skin,  and  passing  up  an  arm  through 
the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all  the  motions  of  this 
animal.  By  this  artifice  they  approach  the  os- 
trich, which  becomes  an  easy  prey.  He  is  some- 
times also  taken  by  dogs  and  nets,  but  the  most 
usual  way  is  that  mentioned  above. 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an  ostrich, 
they  cut  its  throat,  and  making  a  ligature  below 
the  opening,  they  shake  the  bird,  as  one  would 
rinse  a  barrel ;  then  taking  off  the  ligature,  there 
runs  out  from  the  wound  in  the  throat  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  blood,  mixed  with  the  &t  of 
the  animal ;  and  this  is  considered  as  one  of  their 
greatest  dainties.  They  next  flay  the  bird ;  and 
of  the  skin,  which  is  strong  and  thick,  sometimes 
make  a  kind  of  vest,  which  answers  the  purposes 
of  a  cuirass  and  a  buckler. 

There  are  others  who,  mors  compassionate  or 
more  provident,  do  not  kill  their  captive,  but 
endeavour  to  tame  it,  for  the  purposes  of  supply- 
ing those  fathers  which  are  in  so  great  request. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dara  and  Lybia  breed  up 
whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  are  tamed  with 
very  little  trouble.  But  it  is  not  for  their  feathers 
alone  that  they  are  prized  in  this  domestic  state ; 
they  are  often  ridden  upon,  and  used  as  horses. 
Moore  assures  us,  that  at  Joar  he  saw  a  man 
travelling  upon  an  ostrich ;  and  Adanson  asserts, 
that,  at  the  factoiy  of  Podore,  he  had  two  os- 
triches, which  were  then  young,  the  strongest  of 
which  ran  swifter  than  the  best  English  racer, 
although  he  carried  two  negroes  on  his  back.  As 
soon  as  the  animal  perceived  that  it  was  thus  load- 
ed, it  set  off  running  with  all  its  force,  and  made 
several  circuits  round  the  village ;  till  at  length 
the  people  were  obliged  to  stop  it,  by  barring  up 
the  way.  How  far  this  strength  and  swiftness 
may  be  useful  to  mankind,  even  in  a  polished 
state,  is  a  matter  that  perhaps  deserves  inquiry. 
Posterity  may  avail  themselves  of  this  creature's 
abilities ;  and  riding  upon  an  ostrich  may  one 
day  become  the  flEtvourite,  as  it  most  certainly  is 
the  swiftest,  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  con- 
vertible to  many  salutary  purposes  in  medicine. 
The  fiit  is  said  to  be  emollient  and  relaxing ;  that 
while  it  relaxes  the  tendons,  it  fortifies  the  ner- 
vous system ;  and  being  applied  to  the  r^on  of 
the  loins,  it  abates  the  pains  of  the  stone  in  the 
kidneys.  The  shell  of  the  egg  powdered,  and 
given  in  proper  quantites,  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
promoting  urine,  and  dissolving  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  qubetanoe  of  the  egg  itself  is 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  nourishing;  however, 
Galen,  in  mentioning  this,  asserts  that  the  eggfi 
of  hens  and  pheasants  are  good  to  be  eaten ;  those 
of  geese  and  ostriches  are  the  worst  of  all. 
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THB  EMU. 


Op  this  bird,  which  many  call  the  American 
Ostrich,  but  little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  New  Continent ;  and  the  tra- 
vellers who  have  mentioned  it,  seem  to  have  been 
more  solicitous  in  proring  its  affinity '  to  the 
ostrich,  than  in  describing  those  peculiarities 
whioh  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana^  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  inland  prorinoes  of  Brazil 
and  Chili,  and  the  vast  forests  that  border  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Plata.  Many  other  ports  of 
South  America  were  known  to  have  them  ;  but 
as  men  multiplied,  these  large  and  timorous  birds 
either  fell  beneath  their  superior  power,  or  fled 
from  their  vicinity. 

The  Emu,  though  not  so  large  as  the  ostrich, 
is  only  second  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  by  much 
the  largest  bird  in  the  new  continent;  and  is 
generally  found  to  be  six  feet  high,  measuring 
from  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its  legs  are  three 
feet  long ;  and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick  as  that 
of  a  man.  The  toes  differ  from  those  of  the  os- 
trich ;  as  there  are  three  in  the  American  bird, 
and  bat  two  in  the  former.  Its  neck  is  loi^,  its 
head  small,  and  the  bill  flatted,  like  that  of  the 
ostrich ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  more  resem- 
bles the  cassowary,  a  large  bird  to  be  described 
hereafter.  The  form  of  the  body  appears  round ; 
the  wings  are  short,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  fly- 
ing, and  it  wants  a  tail  It  is  covered  from  the 
back  and  rump  with  long  feathers,  whioh  fiill 
backward,  and  cover  the  anus;  these  feathers 
are  gray  upon  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
It  goes  very  swiftly,  and  seems  assisted  in  its 
motion  by  a  kind  of  tubercle  behind,  like  a  heel, 
upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  se- 
curely ;  in  its  course  it  uses  a  very  odd  kind  of 
action,  lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  ele- 
vated for  a  time ;  till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up 
the  other.  What  the  bird's  intention  may  be  in 
thus  keeping  only  one  wing  up,  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
ooTer;  whether  it  makes  use  of  this  as  a  sail  to 
caich  the  wind,  or  whether  as  a  rudder  to  turn 
its  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  In- 
dians, yet  remains  to  be  ascertained:  however 
this  be,  the  emu  runs  with  such  swiftness,  that 
the  fleetest  dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the  pursuit. 
One  of  them,  finding  itself  surrounded  by  the 
hunters,  darted  among  the  dogs  with  such  fury, 
that  they  made  way  to  avoid  its  rage ;  and  it 
escaped,  by  its  amaring  velocity,  in  safety  to  the 
mountains. 

As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  so  travellers 
have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  de- 
scribing some  of  its  actions,  which  they  were 
conscious  could  not  be  easily  contradicted.  This 
animal,  says  Nierenberg,  is  very  peculiar   in 


hatching  of  its  young.  The  male  compels  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  females  to  lay  their  eggs  in  one 
nest ;  he  then,  when  they  have  done  laying, 
chases  them  away,  and  places  himself  upon  the 
eggs ;  however,  he  takes  the  singular  precaution 
of  laying  two  of  the  number  aside,  which  he  does 
not  sit  upon.  When  the  young  ones  come  forth, 
these  two  eggs  are  addled ;  which  the  male  hav- 
ing foreseen,  breaks  one,  and  then  the  other, 
upon  which  multitudes  of  flies  are  found  to  set- 
tle; and  these  supply  the  young  brood  with  a 
sufficiency  of  provision,  till  they  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wafer  asserts,  that  he  has 
seen  great  quantities  of  this  animal's  eggs  on  the 
desert  shores,  north  of  the  river  Plata;  where 
they  were  buried  in  the  sand,  in  order  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Both  this 
as  well  as  the  preceding  account  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  cro- 
codile's eggs  which  Wafer  had  seen,  which  are 
undoubtedly  hatched  in  that  manner. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  fa- 
miliar, and  follow  the  first  person  they  meet.  I 
have  been  followed  myself,  says  Wafer,  by  many 
of  these  young  ostriches ;  which,  at  first,  are  ex- 
tremely harmless  and  simple ;  but  as  they  grow 
older,  they  become  more  cunning  and  distrustful ; 
and  run  so  swift,  that  a  greyhound  can  scarcely 
overtake  them.  Their  flesh,  in  general,  is  good 
to  be  eaten;  especially  if  they  be  young.  It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  rear  up  flocks  of 
these  animals  tame,  particularly  as  they  are  na- 
turally so  familiar:  and  they  might  be  found  to 
answer  domestic  purposes,  like  the  hen  or  the 
turkey.  Hieir  maintenance  could  not  be  expen- 
sive, if,  as  Narborough  says,  they  live  entirely 
upon  grass. 


CHAP.  III. 


THE  CASSOWARY.' 


Thb  Cassowary  is  a  bird  which  was  first  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  from  Java,  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  which  part  of  the  world  it  is  only 
to  be  found.  Next  to  the  preceding,  it  is  the 
largest  and  the  heariest  of  the  feathered  species. 
The  cassowary,  though  not  so  large  as  the  for- 
mer, yet  appears  more  bulky  to  the  eye ;  its  body 
being  nearly  equal,  and  its  neck  and  legs  much 
thicker  and  stronger  in  proportion ;  this  confor- 
mation gives  it  an  air  of  strength  and  force,  which 
the  fierceness  and  singularity  of  its  countenance 
conspire  to  render  formidable.  It  is  five  feet  and 
a  half  long,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  clawa  The  legs  are  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  from  the  belly  to  the  end  of  the 
daws.    The  head  and  neck  together  are  a  foot 

I  This  is  also  called  the  Emu, — En* 
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and  a  half;  and  the  largest  toe,  including  the 
claw,  is  five  inches  long.  The  daw  alone  of  the 
least  toe  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  wing  is  so  small,  that  it  does  not  appear ; 
it  being  hid  under  the  feathers  of  the  back.  In 
other  birds,  a  part  of  the  feathers  serve  for  flight, 
and  are  different  firom  those  that  serve  for  merely 
covering ;  but  in  the  cassowary,  all  the  feathers 
are  of  the  same  kind,  and  outwardly  of  the  same 
colour.  They  are  generally  double ;  having  two 
long  shafts,  which  grow  out  of  a  short  one,  which 
is  fixed  in  tiie  skin.  Those  that  are  double,  are 
always  of  an  unequal  length  ;  for  some  are  four- 
teen inches  long,  particuhurly  on  the  rump; 
while  others  are  not  above  three.  The  beards 
that  adorn  the  stem  or  shaft,  are,  from  about 
half-way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
horse  hair,  without  being  subdivided  into  fibres. 
The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat,  shining,  black,  and 
knotted  below ;  and  from  each  knot  there  pro- 
ceeds a  beard :  likewise  the  beards  at  the  end  of 
the  large  feathers  are  perfectly  black ;  and  to- 
wards the  root  of  a  gray  tawny  colour ;  shorter, 
mora  soft,  and  throwing  out  fine  fibres  like  down ; 
so  that  nothing  appears  except  the  ends,  which 
are  hard  and  black ;  because  the  other  part,  com- 
posed of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are  fea- 
thers on  the  head  and  neck ;  but  they  are  so 
short  and  thinly  sown,  that  the  bird's  skin  i^ 
pears  naked,  except  towards  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  a  little  longer.  The 
feathers  which  adorn  the  rump  are  extremely 
thick ;  but  do  not  difier,  in  other  respects,  from 
the  rest,  excepting  their  being  longer.  The  wings, 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  feathers,  are  but 
three  inciies  long;  and  the  feathers  are  like 
those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ends 
of  the  wings  are  adorned  with  five  prickles,  of 
different  lengths  and  thickness,  which  bend  like 
a  bow ;  these  are  hollow  from  the  roots  to  the 
very  points,  having  only  that  slight  substance 
within  which  all  qidlls  are  known  to  have.  The 
longest  of  these  prickles  is  eleven  inches ;  and  it 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  tiie  root, 
being  thicker  there  than  towards  the  extremity ; 
the  pdnt  seems  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  most  distinguishes 
this  animal  is  the  head :  this,  though  small,  like 
that  of  an  ostrich,  does  not  feO  to  inspire  some 
degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  is  in 
a  manner  armed  with  a  helmet  of  homy  sab- 
stance,  that  covers  it  from  the  root  of  the  bill 
to  near  half  the  head  backwaarda  This  hdmet 
is  black  before  and  yelfow  behind.  Its  sub- 
stance is  very  hard,  being  formed  by  the  deva- 
tion  of  the  bone  of  the  skull ;  and  it  consists  of 
several  plates,  one  over  another,  like  the  horn  of 
an  ox.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  shed 
e^ery  year  with  the  feathers ;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  only  exfoliates  slowly 
like  the  beak.  To  the  pecuUar  oddity  of  this 
natural  armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the 
eye  in  this  animal,  which  is  a  bnght  yellow,  and 


the  globe  being  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, gives  it  an  air  equally  fierce  and  extras 
ordinary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid, 
there  is  a  row  of  small  hairs,  over  which  there  is 
another  row  of  black  hair,  which  look  pretty  much 
like  an  eye-brow.  The  low^  eye-lid,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  two,  is  furnished  also  with  ]^enty 
of  black  hair.  The  hole  of  the  ear  is  veiy  large 
and  open,  being  only  covered  with  small  black 
feathers.  The  sides  of  the  head,  about  the  eye 
and  ear,  being  destitute  of  any  covering,  are  blue, 
except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is 
white.  The  part  of  the  bill  which  answers  to  the 
upper  jaw  in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at  the 
edges  above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  like  that  of 
a  turkey-cock.  The  end  of  the  lower  mandible 
is  slightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  grayish 
brown,  except  a  green  spot  on  each  side.  As 
the  beak  admits  a  very  wide  opening,  this  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  bird's  menacing  ap- 
pearance. The  neck  is  of  a  violet  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  that  of  slate ;  and  it  is  red  behind  in 
several  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About 
the  middle  of  the  neck  before,  at  the  rise  of  the 
large  feathers,  there  are  two  processes  formed  by 
the  skin,  which  resemble  somewhat  the  gills  of  a 
cock,  but  that  they  are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The 
skin  which  covers  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  on 
which  this  bird  leans  and  rests,  is  hard,  callous^ 
and  without  feathers.  The  thighs  and  legs  are 
covered  with  feathers,  and  are  extremely  thick, 
strong,  straight,  and  covered  with  scales  of 
several  shapes ;  but  the  1^  are  thicker  a  little 
above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place.  The 
toes  are  likewise  covered  with  scales,  and  are  but 
three  in  number ;  for  that  which  diould  be  be- 
hind is  wanting.  The  daws  are  of  ft  hard  solid 
substance,  black  without,  and  white  within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  cassowary  unites  with  the  double  stomach 
of  animals  that  live  upon  vegetables,  the  short 
intestines  ofthose  that  live  upon  flesh.  The  intes- 
tines of  the  cassowary  are  thirteen  times  shorter 
than  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  heart  is  very 
small,  being  but  an  inch  and  ft  half  long,  and  an 
inch  broad  at  the  base.  Upon  the  whole,  it  has 
the  head  of  a  warrior,  the  eye  of  a  lion,  the  de> 
fence  of  a  porcupine,  and  the  swiftness  of  a 
courser. 

Thus  formed  for  a  life  of  hostility,  for  terrify- 
ing others,  and  for  its  own  defence,  it  nught  be 
expected  that  the  cassowary  was  one  oi  the  most 
fierce  and  teniUe  animals  of  the  creation.  But 
nothing  is  so  oi^>odte  to  its  natural  character, 
nothing  so  different  from  the  life  it  is  contented 
to  lead.  It  never  attacks  others ;  and,  instead 
of  the  bill,  when  attacked,  it  rather  makes  use 
of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  a  horse,  or  runs  against 
its  pursuer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not  less 
extraordinary  than  its  appearance.  Instead  of 
going  directly  forward,  it  seems  to  kick  up  be 
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hiad  witli  one  leg,  and  then  making  a  bonnd 
onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  with  sach  prodi- 
gious ▼elooitjy  that  the  swiftest  raoer  would  be 
lefk  &r  behind. 

The  same  degree  of  yoradonsness  which  we 
peroeiye  in  the  ostrich,  obtains  as  strongly  here. 
The  oassowary  swallows  every  thing  that  comes 
within  the  oi^aoity  of  its  gullet.  The  Dutch 
anert,  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glass,  iron, 
and  stones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals,  with- 
out testifying  the  smallest  fear,  or  feeling  the 
least  injury.  It  is  said,  that  the  passage  of  the 
food  through  its  gullet  is  performed  so  speedily, 
thai  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has  swallowed 
whole,  pass  through  it  unbrokei^  in  the  same 

j  form  they  went  down.  In  fact,  the  alimentary 
canal  of  this  animal,  as  was  observed  above,  is 
extremdy  short ;  and  it  may  happen  that  many 
kinds  of  food  are  indigestible  in  its  stomach,  as 
wheat  or  currants  are  to  a  man  when  swallowed 
wh<^ 

Th^  easBowaxy's  eggs  are  of  a  gray  ash  colour, 
inclining  to  green.  They  are  not  so  large  nor  so 
round  as  those  of  the  ostrich.  They  are  marked 
with  a  nnmber  of  little  tubercles  of  a  deep  green, 
and  the  shell  is  not  very  thick.  The  largest  of 
these  is  found  to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way, 
and  aiaout  twelve  the  other. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  most  eastern  Indies 
seem  to  be  the  natural  climate  of  the  cassowary. 

I  His  domain,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  begins  where 
that  of  the  ostrich  terminates.  The  latter  has 
never  been  feund  beyond  the  Ganges ;  while  the 
cassowary  is  never  seen  nearer  than  the  islands 
of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  continent.^ 
Yet  even  here  this  animal  seems  not  to  have 
mnlti{£ed  in  any  considerable  d^ree,  as  we  find 
one  of  the  kings  of  Java  making  a  present  of  one 
of  these  birds  to  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship, 
considering  it  as  a  very  great  rarity.  The  os- 
trich, that  has  kept  in  the  desert,  and  unpeopled 
regions  of  Africa,  is  still  numerous,  and  the  un- 
rivalled tenant  of  its  own  inhospitable  climate. 
But  the  cassowary,  that  is  the  inhabitant  of  a 
more  peopled  and  polished  region,  is  growing 
scarcer  every  day.  It  is  thus  that  in  proportion 
as  man  multiplies,  all  the  savage  and  noxious 
axumals  fly  before  him:  at  his  approach  they 
quit  their  andent  habitations,  how  adapted  so- 
ever they  may  be  to  their  natures,  and  seek  a 
more  peaceable,  though  barren,  retreat;  where 
they  willingly  exchange  plenty  for  freedom,  and 
encounter  allihe  dangers  of  famine  to  avoid  the 
oppressions  of  an  unrelenting  destroyer. 

>  A  spcdes  of  the  cassowary  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Holland ;  it  is  seven  feet  two  inches  long ; 
the  crown  of  iti  head  flat,  which  with  the  neck  and 
body  are  co?ered  with  bristly  feathers,  varied  with 
brown  and  gray;  its  throat  is  nakedish,  and  of  a 
bluish  lead  colour;  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  a 
Kttle  incurved  at  the  tip ;  its  wings  are  hardly  vimble ; 
its  legs  are  of  a  brown  cdour,  and  its  feet  with  three 
toes.-.  Ed. 


CHAP.  IV. 


TRinono. 


MAVKiin)  have  generally  made  swiftness  the  at- 
tribute of  birds ;  but  the  dodo  has  no  title  to  this 
distinction.  Instead  of  exdting  the  idea  of 
swiftness  by  its  appearance,  it  seems  to  strike 
the  imagination  as  a  thing  the  most  unwieldy 
and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its  body  is  masdve, 
almost  round,  and  covered  with  gray  feathers ; 
it  is  just  barely  supported  upon  two  short  thick 
legs,  like  pillars,  while  its  head  and  neck  rise 
fh>m  it  in  a  manner  truly  grotesque.  The  neck, 
thick  and  pursy,  is  joined  to  the  head,  which 
consists  of  two  great  chaps,  that  open  tut  behind 
the  eyes,  which  are  large,  bUck,  and  prominent  -, 
so  that  the  animal,  when  it  gapes,  seems  to  be 
all  mouth.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  of  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  not  fiat  and  broad,  but  thick,  and 
of  a  bluish  white,  sharp  at  the  end,  and  each 
chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions.  They  re- 
semble two  pointed  spoons  that  are  laid  together 
by  the  backs.  From  all  this  results  a  stupid  and 
voradous  phynognomy ;  which  is  still  more  in- 
creased by  a  bordering  of  feathers  round  the 
root  of  the  beak,  and  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hood  or  cowl,  and  finishes  this  picture 
of  stupid  deformity.  Bulk,  which  in  other  ani* 
mals  implies  strength,  in  this  only  contributes  to 
inactivity.  The  ostrich  or  the  cassowary  are  no 
more  able  to  fly  than  the  animal  before  us ;  but 
then  they  supply  that  defect  by  their  speed  in 
running.  The  dodo  seems  weighed  down  by  its 
own  heaviness,  and  has  scarcely  strength  to  urge 
itself  forward*  It  seems  among  birds  what  the 
sloth  is  among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  thing, 
equally  incapable  of  flight  or  defence.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  wings,  covered  with  soft  ash-coloured 
feathers,  but  they  are  too  short  to  assist  it  in 
flying.  It  is  furnished  with  a  tail,  with  a  few 
small  curled  feathers ;  but  this  taO  is  di^fyropor- 
tioned  and  displaced.  Its  l^  are  too  short  for 
running,  and  its  body  too  &t  to  be  strong.  One 
would  take  it  for  a  tortoise  that  had  suppHed  it- 
self with  the  feathers  of  a  bird ;  and  that  thus 
dressed  out  with  the  instruments  of  flight,  it  was 
only  still  the  more  unwieldy. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  and 
the  Ihitch,  who  first  discovered  it  there,  <»Ded 
it,  in  their  knguage,  the  nauseous  bird,  as  weU 
from  its  disgusting  figure  as  from  the  bad  taste 
of  its  flesh.  However,  succeeding  observers  con- 
tradict the  first  report,  and  assert  that  its  fiesh 
is  good  and  wholesome  eating.  It  is  a  silly  sim- 
ple bird,  as  may  very  well  be  supposed  from  its 
figure,  and  is  very  easily  taken.  Three  or  four 
dodos  are  enough  to  dine  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with  that 
which  some  travellers  have  described  under  the 
bird  of  Nazareth,  yet  remains  uncertain.  The 
country  from  whence  they  both  come  is  the  same ; 
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their  incapacity  of  flying  is  the  same ;  the  fonn 
of  the  wings  and  body  in  both  are  similar ;  but 
the  chief  difference  given  is  in  the  colour  of  the 
feathers,  which  in  the  female  of  the  bird  of  Na- 
sareth  are  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
in  the  length  of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo  are 
short ;  in  the  other,  are  described  as  long.  Time 
and  future  observation  must  dear  up  these 
doubts ;  and  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness, 
who  shall  have  seen  both,  will  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject  than  the  reasonings  of  a  hundred 
philosophers. 

NOTB   A. 

The  Dodo,  described  above,  has  oow  become  ex- 
tinct, and  its  fornaer  existence  has  even  been  called 
in  question  by  some  writers.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  all  that  is  known  regarding  it.  The 
Hollanders,  who,  in  1508,  fitted  out  a  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Comelisz  Van  Neck,  landed  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  then  generally  called  Mauritius, 
and  before  that  known  under  the  name  of  liha  do 
Cimet  or  CUne,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  signifying  'the  isle  oi  swans.' 
They  there  found  birds  as  hwky  as  a  swan,  which 
had  on  a  very  thick  head  a  sort  of  capote  of  skin, 
and  but  three  or  four  black  feathers  in  place  of  wings, 
and  four  or  five  small  grayish  feathers,  and  fiizzled, 
instead  of  a  tail.  These  birds  were  named  by  the 
Dutch  WafyvogeUy  which  literally  signifies  birds  of 
dis^rut,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  flesh, 
which  cooking  only  seemed  to  render  more  coriaceous, 
except  that  of  the  stomach,  whidi  was  found  toler- 
ably good.  A  Dutch  vessel  set  out  from  the  Texel 
at  the  end  of  1618,  under  the  command  of  Bontekoe, 
and  having  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  then  called 
RIascarenas,  the  crew  found  there  the  same  kind  of 
birds,  which,  so  fitr  from  being  able  to  fly,  were  so 
fiit  that  they  even  walked  with  difficulty.  The 
Hollanders  named  them  Dod-aers  or  Dod-aerten. 
The  relation  of  Bontekoe,  inserted  in  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  contains  a  figure  of  one  of  them  under  the 
first  of  these  names,  but  without  any  other  details. 

Clusius  has  described  the  same  bird  under  the 
name  of  gallua  paUinaeeut  peregrinus^  and  of  cyanuB 
eucuMatus^  which  latter  epithet  is  derived  from 
some  fimded  resemblance  between  the  membrane 
covering  the  bird's  head,  to  the  capote,  or  cowl,  of 
a  monk.  He  describes  it  as  having  the  bill  oblong,' 
thick,  and  crooked,  yellow  at  the  ^se,  bluish  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  extremity.  The  body,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  was  covered  only  with 
some  short  feathers,  and  four  or  five  black  quills  were 
in  the  place  of  wings.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body 
was  very  fiit;  and  instead  of  tail  there  were  four  or 
five  ash-coloured  and  frizzled  feathers.  The  legs 
were  rather  short,  and  of  an  equal  circumference 
throughout,  covered  with  scales  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  from  the  knee  to  the  toes.  The  same  writer 
adds,  that  in  the  stomach  of  these  birds  were  found 
stones  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  which,  probably, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  swallowing,  like  the  gra- 
nivorous  birds  to  which  systematlBts  nave  associated 
them. 

This  description  has  been  copied  by  Nieremberg ; 
and  Bontius,  who  has  devoted  to  the  aodo  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  his  *  Natural  and  Medical  History 
of  the  East  Indies,'  adds,  that  it  has  large  black  eyes, 
mandibles  the  apeiture  of  which  is  very  ample,  a 
curved  neck,  and  a  body  so  clumsy  and  fat,  that  its 
walk  is  very  heavy. 

The  description  of  Willoughby  differs  but  little 
from  tiiat  of  Clusius  and  Bontius ;  but  he  adds,  that 


he  himself  beheld  the  spoils  of  this  bird  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Sir  John  Tradescaut. 

Herbert,  in  his  travels,  tells  us  that  the  dodo 
weighed  at  least  fifty  pounds,  and  that  the  stomach 
was  hot  enough  to  digest  stones.  The  weight  would 
appear  to  be  exaggferated,  and  the  pretended  faculty 
of  digesting  stones  is  utterly  inadmissible. 

The  figure  of  the  dodo,  found  in  ^EdMrard's  Glean- 
ings,'  was  copied  from  a  drawing  made  at  the  Mauri- 
tius  from  a  living  individual.  This  figure  has  served 
as  a  model  for  all  others,  and  particularly  thpse  given 
by  Dr.  Latham,  by  Blumenbaeh,  and  by  Shaw.  The 
last  writer,  having  remarked  some  relations  between 
the  bill  of  the  dodo  and  that  of  the  albatross,  in- 
quires, whether  an  inaccurate  representation,  done 
by  a  sailor,  might  not  have  given  rise  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  new  ^nus ;  but  when  he  considers 
what  excessive  neghgence  it  would  be  in  any  painter 
to  represent  a  web-footed  bird  with  deft  and  sepa- 
rate  toes,  and  to  substitute  simple  wingleis  for 
wings  of  considerate  extent,  be  disroisaea  this  con- 
jecture  as  of  little  weight.  The  same  naturalist 
being  determined  to  continue  his  researches,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assertions  of  Charleton,  who,  in  his 

*  Onoroastioon  Zoicon,'  affirms  that  the  bill  and  head 
of  the  dodo  were  then  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  Grew  who  mentions  the  leg  of  one 
of  these  birds  among  the  curiosities  of  the  British 
Museum,  found  the  leg  in  question  at  the  Museum, 
and  another  lea,  with  the  bill  and  part  of  the  cranium, 
in  the  Ashmoiean  Museum  at  Oxford,  to  which  all 
the  curious  objects  in  that  of  Tradescaut  had  been 
transferred.  'These  two  pieces  came  from  the  indi- 
vidual examined  by  Willoughby  and  Ray;  and  the 
foot,  notwithstanding  some  injuries  of  time,  seemed 
to  him  exactly  like  the  one  he  had  seen  in  Lmidon. 
Shaw  gives  the  figures  of  them  both,  and  declares 
that  his  doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  the  dodo 
were  completely  dispelled. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  other  fiurts  than  those 
we  have  stated  which  are  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  existence  of  the  dodo,  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  era  above-mentioned* 
when  it  was  said  that  these  birds  were  found  in  ^reat 
numbers  in  the  Isles  of  Franee,  Bourbon,  Rodngue, 
and  Sechelles.  From  the  notes  fiirnidied  by  M. 
Morell  to  the  Abbe  Rozier,  in  1778^  and  which  were 
inserted  in  the  *  Journal  de  Physique,'  that  all  those  I 
monstrous  birds  called  Dronte,  or  Dodo,  Solitary 
Dodo,  and  Nazarene  Dodo,  were  perfectly  unknown  i 
to  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  where  they  | 
had  not  been  seen  for  more  than  a  century,  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  conceive  bow  birds  of  such  weight,  without  I 
proper  wings,  and  not  web-footed,  consequently  unable 
either  to  swim  or  fly,  could  cross  the  space  which 
separates  the  isknds  which  they  have  assigned  as 
their  habitation.  This  reflection,  too,  iniwidates 
the  coi^ecture  of  Grant,  that  the  dodo  may  yet  be 
found  on  the  coasts  of  some  uninhabited  islands. 
The  only  mode  remaining  of  enabling  us  to  form 
any  positive  judgment  on  the  bird  in  question, 
would  be  to  examine  and  compare  the  earliest  rela- 
tions of  the  penguins  and  manchots.  and  to  see  what 
analogies  may  exist  between  them  and  the  accounts 
of  the  dodo. 

Mr.  John  V.  Thomson,  in  a  communication  to  the 

*  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  on  the  subject,  says : 
"Having  resided  some  years  amongst  those  islands, 
inclusive  of  Madagascar,  and  being  curious  to  find 
whether  any  testimony  could  be  obtained  on  the  spot, 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  dodo  in  any  of  the  islands  tA 
this  or  the  neighbouring  archipelagos,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  no  traces  of  any  kind  could  be  found,  no 
more  than  of  the  truth  of  the  beautiful  tale  of  *  Paul 
and  Virginia,'  although  a  very  general  belief  pre- 
vailed as  to  both  the  one  and  the  other.  I  there 
discovered,  however,  a  copy  of  the  scarce  and  curi« 
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oat  voyage  of  Legimt,  who,  and  his  coropanionii, 
appew  to  have  been  the  first  residents  of  Rodrigue ; 
and,  although  aoaae  aUowances  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary on  aecount  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  for 
descriptions  and  drawings  apperentlv'  from  memory, 
and  a  somewhat  traveller-like  sketch  of  imagination 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  book;  yet  his  evidence 
most  be  deemed  conclusive,  stfoogthened  as  it  is  bv 

!  the  eollatersl  testimony  of  other  Toyagers,  and  by  aU 

I  the  laets  and  statements  brought  forward  by  Mr. 

!  DuncaDi^  in  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  published  in 
the  'Zoological  Journal'  for  January,  1828,  p.  554: 

I  from  which  it  appears,  that  a  bird  of  corresponding 

I  siie  and  character  did  actually  exist,  of  which  the 
only  reoBaina  are  a  bill  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean 
museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  Coot  in  the  British  museum, 
all  of  whidi  I  had  the  satisfiietion  of  examining  on 

I  my  return  from  the  Mauritius  in  1816. 

!  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  proves  that 
a  speciiaen  of  this  bird  existed  in  Tradescaut's  mu- 


IL 


seum  at  Lambeth,  where  it  waa  seen  by  Ray  and 
Willottghby.  This  museum  being  subsequently  re- 
raored  to  Oxford  by  Dr.  Ashmole,  %ve  find  the 
specimen  there  in  1700,  by  the  testimony  of  Hyde, 
in  his  *Religioni8  Veterum  Persarum,  &c.  Hist.;' 
and  in  a  catidogue  of  the  museum,  drawn  up  since 
1755,  it  is  stated  that  *'  the  Numbers  from  5  to  46 
(No.  29.  being  that  of  the  dodo)  being  decayed,  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  at  a  meeting  of  the  visitors, 
Jan.  8,  1756."  It  is,  therefore,  almost  certain  that 
the  biU  and  foot  still  to  be  seen  in  that  depositorv, 
were  those  of  the  above  specimen.  To  verify  the 
paintiqg,  wbich  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museuai,  Mr.  Duncan  appears  to  have  taken  all  the 
pains  possible,  and  states  it  to  have  been  drawn  from 
a  tivii^  bird,  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  Holland,  the 
Dutch  beirtf  the  first  oi^onists  of  that  island ;  to  dis- 
sipate all  doubts  as  to  its  accuracy,  however,  it 
should  be  collated  with  a  description  taken  from  the 
Ashmoieao  specimen,  should  such  be  found  to  exist. 

The  island  of  Rodrigue,  or  Diego  Ruys,  although 
seen  by  several  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  vuUed  anterior  to  the  voy- 
age of  Leguat,  from  its  unapproachable  appearance, 
and  the  a|»parent  continuity  of  the  extensive  madre- 
poretic  reef  which  evervwhere  surrounds  it,  and  upon 
which  the  aea  continually  breaks,  at  a  very  consider- 
able distanee  from  the  shore :  the  same  causes  still 
operate  in  repelling  the  tide  of  colonisation,  as,  at  the 
time  of  our  late  conquest  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  single  French  family  constituted  the  whole 
of  its  population.  Leguat  and  his  com|)anions,  then, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  seen  it  in  its  virgin  state ;  a 
drcumstaDce  which  makes  his  narration  doubly  in- 
teresting, and  diows  not  only  the  abundance  of  its 
eidmal  productions,  but  the  paradisiacal  peace  and 
amity  whidi  appeared  to  reign  amongst  them,  and 
the  little  dread  they  seemed  to  possess  at  the  pre- 
sence of  their  destined  destroyer.  Of  the  dodo,  he 
say8:_ 

"Of  all  ike  birds  which  inhabit  this  island,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  has  been  called 
Solitaire  (the  solitary),  because  they  are  rarely  seen 
in  locks,  ^though  there  is  sbundance  of  them.  The 
sM&s  have  generally  a  grayish  or  brown  plumage, 
the  %et  of  the  turkey-cock,  as  also  the  beak,  but  a 
little  more  hooked.  They  have  hardly  any  tail,  and 
their  posterior,  covered  with  feathers,  is  rounded 
like  tlie  croup  of  a  horse.  They  stand  higher  than 
the  turkey-cock,  and  have  a  straight  neck,  a  little 
longer  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  that  bird  when  it 
raises  its  head.  The  eye  is  black  and  lively,  and 
the  head  without  any  crest  or  tuft.  They  do  not 
Ay,  their  wings  being  too  short  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  bodies ;  they  only  use  them  in  beatiiig  their 
ndesy  and  in  whirling  round;  when  they  wish  to  call 


one  another,  they  make,  with  rapidity,  twenty  or 
thirty  rounds  in  the  same  direction,  during  the  space 
of  four  or  five  minutes ;  the  movement  of  their  wings 
then  makes  a  noise  which  approadies  exceedingly  that 
of  a  kestrel  (Crecerelle),  and  which  is  heard  at  more 
than  200  paces  distant.  The  bone  of  the  false  pinion 
is  enlarged  at  its  extremity,  and  forms,  under  the 
feathers,  a  little  round  mass  like  a  musket-bullet : 
this  and  their  beak  form  the  principal  defence  of  this 
bird.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  catch  them  in  the 
woods ;  but  as  a  man  runs  swifter  than  they,  in  the 
more  open  spots  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  take  them ; 
sometimes  they  may  even  be  approached  very  ea^y. 
From  the  month  or  March  until  September,  they  are 
extremely  fkU  and  of  most  excellent  flavour,  espe- 
dally  when  young.  The  malet  may  be  found  up  to 
the  weight  of  45  lb. ;  Herbert  even  says  50  lb.  The 
female  is  of  admirable  beauty.  Some  are  of  a  blond, 
others  of  a  brown,  colour ;  I  mean  by  blond  the 
colour  of  flaxen  hsir.  They  have  a  kind  of  band, 
like  the  bandeau  of  widows,  above  the  beak,  which 
is  of  a  tan  colour.  One  feather  does  not  pass  ano- 
ther over  all  their  body,  because  they  take  great  care 
to  adjust  and  polish  them  with  their  beak.  The 
feathers  which  accompany  the  thighs  are  rounded 
into  a  shell-like  form,  and,  as  they  are  very  dense 
at  this  place,  produce  a  very  agreeable  effect.  They 
have  two  elevations  over  the  crop,  of  a  somewhat 
whiter  plumage  than  the  rest,  and  which  resemble 
wonderfully  the  fine  breast  of  a  woman.  They  walk 
with  so  much  stateliness  and  grace  combined,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  love  them ;  so  mudi 
so,  that  their  appearance  has  often  saved  their  life. 
Although  these  birds  approach,  at  times,  very  frmi- 
liarly  wnen  they  are  not  chased,  they  are  incapable 
of  being  tamed ;  as  soon  as  caught  they  drop  tears, 
without  crying,  and  refuse  obstinately  all  kind  of 
nourishment,  until  at  last  they  die.  There  is  always 
found  in  their  gissard  (as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
males^  a  brown  stone,  the  sise  of  a  hen's  egg;  it  is 
slightly  tuberculated  (raboteuse),  flat  on  one  side, 
and  rounded  on  the  other,  very  heavy  and  very  hard. 
We  imagined  that  this  stone  was  bom  with  them, 
because,  however  young  they  might  be,  they  always 
had  it,  and  never  more  than  one ;  and  besides  this 
circumstance,  the  canal  which  passes  from  the  crop 
to  the  gizzard  is  by  one  half  too  small  to  give  passage 
to  sucn  a  nuus.  We  used  them,  in  preference  to 
any  other  stone,  to  sharpen  our  knives.  When  these 
birds  set  about  building  their  nests,  they  choose  a 
dear  spot,  and  raise  it  a  foot  and  a  half  off  the 
ground,  upon  a  heap  of  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
which  they  collect  together  for  the  purpose.  They 
only  lay  one  egg,  which  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  a  goose.  The  male  and  fenude  sit  by  turns, 
and  it  does  not  hatch  until  after  a  period  of  seven 
weeks.  During  the  whole  period  ot  incubation,  or 
that  they  are  rearing  thdr  young  one,  which  is  not 
capable  of  providing  for  itself  until  after  several 
months,  they  will  not  suffer  any  bird  of  their  own 
kind  to  approach  within  200  paces  of  their  nest ;  and 
what  is  very  singular  is,  that  the  nude  never  chases 
away  the  females ;  only,  when  he  perceives  one,  he 
makes  in  whirling,  his  ordinary  noise,  to  call  his  com- 
panion, which  immediately  comes  and  gives  chase  to 
the  stranger,  and  which  she  does  not  quit  until 
driven  without  their  limits.  The  female  does  the 
•ame,  and  allows  the  males  to  be  driven  off  by  her 
mate.  This  is  a  drcumstance  that  we  have  so  often 
witnessed,  tiiat  I  speak  of  it  with  certainty.  These 
combats  last  sometimes  for  a  long  time,  because  the 
stranger  only  turns  off,  without  going  in  a  straight 
line  m>m  the  nest;  nevertheless,  the  others  never 
quit  until  they  have  chased  them  away."  * 

We  have,  in  this  last  relation  of  Leguat,   who 

•  Vojage  de  Fnuiools  Logiuit^  OentUhonune,  Bwiiin,  1706. 
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redded  in  tbe  midst  of  them  for  »  condderable  period, 
a  detailed,  althourh  rude,  description,  and  a  natural 
liiatory  of  the  dodo,  probably  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  penned  under  such  faTOurable  circumstances. 
No  doubt  this  first  colony,  in  so  small  an  island,  con- 
siderably reduced  the  number  of  the  dodo :  but  when 
they  finally  disappeared  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
anywhere  recorded.  From  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  it  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  the  species 
was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  dominion  of  man : 
had  it  been  capable  of  domestication,  or  had  it  pos- 
sessed  the  swiftness  of  foot  of  the  ostrich,  or  the 
aquatic  habits  of  the  penguin,  to  compensate  its 
want  of  the  power  of  flying,  the^  might  still  have 
shared  some  of  the  possessions  originally  assigned  to 
the  race;  oreren  like  the  turkey-cock  and  goose, 
have  administered  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  in  every 
temperate  region  of  the  globe;  under  existing  dr- 
cumstanoes,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  what 
may  be  truly  termed  a  paradisiacal  bird,  and  predes- 
tined to  disappear  at  their  proper  time.  As  they  are 
the  only  vertebrated  animals  which  we  can  make 
certain  of  having  lost  since  the  last  creation,  they 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  of  meditation  to  the 
philosophic  naturalist. 

Note  B — The  Moa  of  the  New  Zealanderw. 

In  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  History'  for  August 
1844,  there  is  an  account,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Colenso, 
of  some  enormous  fossil  bones  of  an  unknown  species 
of  bird,  lately  discovered  in  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Colenso  says:  *'It  was  during  the  summer  of  1886 
that  I  accompanied  the  Rev.  W.  Williams  on  a  visit 
to  the  tribes  inhidnting  the  East  Cape  district. 
Whilst  at  Waiapu  (a  thickly  faihabited  locality 
about  twenty  miles  S.W.  from  the  East  Cap«),  I 
heard  from  the  natives  of  a  certain  monstrous  animal, 
which,  while  some  said  it  was  a  bird,  and  others  *  a 
person,'  all  agreed  that  it  was  called  a  Moa;  that  in 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembled  an  im- 
mense  domestic  cock,  with  the  differenoe,  however, 
of  its  possessing  a  '  &ce  like  a  man; '  that  it  dwelt 
in  a  cavern  in  the  precipitous  side  of  a  mountain ; 
that  it  lived  on  air,  and  was  attended  or  guarded  by 
two  immense  7\tataras  [a  species  of  Uzard],  who, 
Argus -like,  kept  incessant  watch  whUe  the  Moa 
slept ;  and  that  if  any  one  possessing  temerity  suffi- 
cient dared  to  approach  the  dwelling  of  this  wonder- 
ful creature,  he  would  be  infidlibly  killed  by  it:  an 
act  which  it  was  said  to  execute  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  b^  which  those  unhappy  criminals 
are  summariljr  punished  in  the  dominions  of  the  na- 
tive Indian  princes,  by  the  trampling  of  an  elephant, 
and  at  which  feat  this  celebrated  Moa  was  qmte  ex- 
pert. A  mountain,  named  Wakapunake,  at  least 
eighty  miles  distant  in  a  southerly  direction,  was 
spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  this  creature;  where 
however  only  one  existed,  which  one,  it  wbb  con- 
tended by  the  many,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Moa  race,  although  they  could  not  assign  any  pos- 
sible reason  why  it  should  have  become  all  but 
extinct. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1841-2,  I  afain  visited  those 
parts.  At  Waiapu  I  gained  the  information,  that 
Wakapunake  (the  mountain  where  the  Moa  was  said 
to  reside)  had  been  visited  by  some  baptised  natives, 
purposely  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  common  be- 
uef,  and  which  they  declared  to  be  altogether  with- 
out  foundation;  finding  neither  cavern,  nor  lizard- 
ffuards,  nor  Moa,  nor  any  signs  of  such  uncommon 
tusuM  nature.  But  what  was  of  &r  greater  interest 
to  me  than  this  relation  of  theirs,  were  some  bones 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  from  them, 
and  which  were  declared  by  the  natives  to  be  true 
Moa  bones.  These  bones,  seven  in  number,  were 
all  imperfect,  and  comprised  five  femora,  one  tibia, 


and  one  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  aatislaO' 
torily  to  determine.  The  largest  femur,  ooosisting 
of  the  diaphysis  only  without  the  processes,  mea* 
sured  8  inches  in  length,  and  4f  inches  in  girth  in 
the  narrowest  part.  The  portion  of  the  tibia,  which 
like  the  femur  consisted  only  of  the  middle  part, 
measured  in  length  6  indies,  and  in  circumference  4 
inches  at  the  narrowest  and  5  indies  at  the  widest 
part.  The  remaining  bone,  the  largest  of  all,  which 
was  merely  a  section,  measured  in  length  6  inches, 
and  in  drcumference  7i  inches  at  the  smallest  pari. 
These  bones  were  all  (excepting  the  last-mciitiobed) 
of  a  very  dark  colour,  almost  a  ferru((inous  brown, 
and  appeared  to  have  entirelt^  lost  their  oily  matter. 
They  were  very  stout,  espedally  the  tibia,  and  were 
strongly  marked  and  indented  on  the  outside  with 
muscular  impressions.  What  little  remained  within 
of  the  reticulated  cells  appeared  to  be  nearly  perfect. 
They  were  all  found  by  the  natives  in  tbe  Waiapu 
river,  and  were  collected  bv  them  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
cuttinsjip  and  attaching  to  their  fish-hooks,  in  order  to 
fish.  The  portion  of  tibia  which  I  obtained  had  been 
sawn  across  by  the  native  in  whose  possession  it  was, 
for  that  purpose.  I  ako  obtained  several  hooks, 
each  having  portions  of  Moa*s  bone  attached  to  it, 
I  could  not  however  ascertain,  f^on  the  smallnesa 
of  the  sKps,  whether  these  had  been  originally  cut 
out  of  such  bones  as  those  I  had  just  procured,  or 
whether  they  had  not  been  sawn  firom  bones  of  a 
different  description  and  larger  die.  Leaving  Waiapu, 
and  proceeding  by  the  coast  towards  the  south,  I 
arrived  at  Poverty  Bay,  where  the  Rev.  W.  Williama 
resided.  This  gentleman  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  procure  a  nearly  whole  tibia  of  an  immense  bird, 
without  however  the  entire  processes  of  either  end. 
This  bone  measured  about  18  inches  in  len^fth,  and 
was  proportionably  thick.  Mr.  Williams  wishing  to 
send  this  unique  relic  to  Oxford,  I  left  a  pair  of 
femora  to  accompany  it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ob- 
tain from  that  seat  of  learning  some  light  on  these 
hicreasingly  interesting  remains.  At  Poverty  Bay  I 
made  several  inquiries  after  Moa  bones,  but  to  Uttle 
purpose,  as  I  could  not  obtain  any. 

"Quitting  Poverty  Bay,  and  still  travelling  in  a 
southern  direction,  I  soon  came  within  sight  of 
Wakapunate,  the  mountain  celebrated  as  the  resi. 
dence  of  the  only  surviving  Moa.  As  natives  lived 
about  its  base,  among  whom  my  route  lay,  I  looked 
forward  with  no  smaU  degree  of  interest  to  the  ob« 
taining  at  least  some  Moa  relics  in  this  locality;  in 
this  however  I  was  disappointed.  At  the  dose  of 
the  second  day's  travel  we  arrived  at  *  Te  Reinga' 
(a  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain), 
where,  as  opportunity  offered,  I  inquired  of  the  na* 
tives  relative  to  the  Moa.  In  reply  to  my  reiterated 
queries,  they  said  that  he  lived  there  in  the  moun- 
tain, although  they  had  never  seen  him,  but  that  tbe 
Moa  bones  were  very  commonlv' found  after  floods 
occasioned  by  heavy  rains,  when  they  would  be 
washed  up  on  the  banks  of  gmvel  in  the  sides  of  tho 
rivers  and  exposed  to  their  view;  still  they  had  not 
any  at  that  tune  by  them.  I  offered  Urge  rewards 
for  any  that  should  be  found  hereafter,  and  which 
were  to  be  taken  to  Mr.  Williams  at  Poverty  Bay, 
Here,  as  at  Waiapu,  no  one  person  oould  be  found 
who  possessed  the  hardihood  positively  to  assert  that 
he  had  seen  the  Moa,  althottigh  this  neighbourhood 
had  ever  been  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  that  tribe.  The 
mountain,  too,  it  appeared,  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  them ;  for,  during  a  war  between  tiiemselves  and 
the  Urewera  tribe  a  few  years  ago,  they  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  their  stronghold  on  the  top  of  nakapunake, 
where  they  had  lived  for  some  time,  and  where  many 
of  their  relatives  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  starved  them  into  a  surrender  and 
took  the  place.  Here  then  was  still  further  prooi 
(if  proof  was  wanting),  that  no  such  colossal  animal 
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could  possibly  at  tbis  time  be  existing  in  this  place. 
The  spot,  howerer,  was  welUchoeen  for  the  fiction 
of  such  a  creature's  residence:  a  huge,  table-topped 
and  loftjr  mountain,  covered  with  primeval  forests  of 
rloomy  pines;  its  brow  singularly  adorned  with  a 
horixontal  stratum  of  whitish  sandstone,  which  ran 
continuonsly  and  precipitously  for  more  than  two 
nsiles.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  ran  the  river 
Wangaroa,  down  which  we  paddled  in  canoes  for 
some  distance.  This  river  is  a  branch  of  the  Wairoa 
river,  which  disembogues  into  Hawkes*  Bay.  These 
natives  farther  informed  me  that  a  Moa  resided  at  a 
certain  hi^h  mountain  in  Te  'Walti  district,  nearly 
fire  days*  journey  into  the  interior,  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion from  the  place  where  we  now  were,  and  that  there 
I  should  find  people  who  had  actually  seen  the  ani- 
mal. If  I  was  little  inclined  to  believe  in  the  story 
of  its  existence  before,  I  was  much  less  inclined  to 
do  so  now;  however,  as  my  route  lay  that  way,  I 
determined  to  make  every  possible  inquiry  after  it. 

**  Fifteen  days  after  this  I  arrived  at  Te  *WaIti, 
the  principal  village  of  that  district,  and  not  fur  from 
the  residence  of  the  second  Moa.  Hare,  however, 
as  before,  the  people  had  never  seen  a  Moa,  although 
they  had  always  heard  of,  and  invariably  believed 
in,  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  at  tbat  place. 
They,  too,  had  not  any  bones  in  their  possession; 
though  such,  they  said,  were  very  commonly  seen 
after  heavy  floods.  The  following  day  I  passed  close 
by  the  mountain  where  this  Moa  had  resided  for  so 
many  years,  but  noticed  nothing  more  than  usual 
(although  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  the  use 
of  my  pocket  telescope),  save  that  this  part  of  the 
country  had  a  much  more  barren  and  desoUte  appear- 
ance than  any  I  had  hitherto  witnessed.  I  returned 
in  the  autumn  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  without  glean- 
ing any  fiirther  information  relative  to  the  Moa. 

*'  It  should  however  appear  (from  information 
widch  I  have  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams^  that  very  soortly  after  mv  leaving  Poverty 
Bay,  a  Moa  bone  was  brought  him  by  a  native  which 
.  ue  immediately  purchased.  The  natives  in  the  neigh- 
I  bourfaood  hearing  of  a  price  being  given  for  such  an 
{  artide  as  a  bone,  which  they  had  eyer  considered  as 
of  little  worth,  were  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  a 
great  number,  perha[>s  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
I  were  soon  engaged  in  the  field,  actively  searching 
j  after  Moa  bones;  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Williams 
'  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  laige  quantity 
;  of  foaail  bones,  some  of  which  were  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  bones, 
though  numerous,  were  not  in  any  great  variety, 
chiefly  comprising  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
i.  e.  those  of  the  femar  and  tibia,  together  with  those 
of  the  tarsus,  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  vertebne, 
and  a  portion  of  the  pehris.  Altopiether,  the  bones 
of  nearly  thirty  birds,  apparently  otone  species  only, 
must  have  been  brought  to  Mr.  Williams.  From 
the  great  difference  in  the  sizes  of  some  of  them 
when  compared  with  each  other,  Mr.  Williams  came 
to  the  eondusion,  that  the  animal  to  which  they 
ooee  bdooged  mast  have  been  very  kn^- lived. 
Whilst,  however,  I  do  not  perceive  how  far  this 
inference  is  to  be  correctly  deduced  from  the  mere 
tfiflTerence  in  the  size  of  the  bones,  we  know  that 
longevity  is  eommon  to  very  many  of  the  feathered 
rsee,  partienlarly  to  those  or  the  larger  kinds.  One 
of  the  bonea,  a  tibia,  measured  2  feet  10  inches  in 
length,  and  was  proportionably  thick.  Two  others 
measured,  each,  2  feet  6  inches  in  lenrth.  Another, 
a  section  of  a  femur,  measured  8  incaes  in  drcum- 
fierence  in  the  smallest  part!  On  putting  together 
the  bones  o£  the  leg  and  thigh  (dthou^  none  of 
tiiem  exactly  fitted),  and  making  the  necessary  allow- 
>nee  for  the  portions  deficient  of  the  processes  of  the 
joints,  the  intermediate  cartilages,  and  lower  tendons 
ud  integumenU  of  the  foot,  we  obtain  at  least  six 


feet  of  the  lower  extremities  of  a  bird;  which, 
supposing  its  upper  parti  to  accord  in  size  with  the 
lower  ones,  must  have  measured  in  altitude  when 
alive,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  calculation,  from  14  to 
16  feet!  I  An  enormous  fbathered  monster,  well 
worthy,  from  its  ginntic  size,  of  bdng  classed  with 
the  Megalosaurus  of  Buckland  and  the  Mastodon  of 
Cuvier. 

'*  It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  a  mechanic, 
who  had  been  living  at  Cloudy  Bay  in  the  Middle 
Island,  came  to  reside  at  Poverty  Bay.  He  stated 
that  this  bird  now  existed  in  the  high  hiUs  near 
Cloudy  Bay:  and  that  two  Americans,  residents  at 
that  place,  hearing  from  a  native  that  such  a  bird 
lived  on  the  mountainous  and  snowy  heights,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  arms,  and  thus  equipped, 
went  in  high  expectation  of  shooting  one,  taking  the 
native  with  them  as  their  guide.  Thejr  ascended 
the  mountain  to  the  place  where  these  birds  resort, 
and,  at  the  native's  request,  hid  themselves  behind 
some  bushes.  Presently  they  saw  the  monster  ma- 
jestically stalking  down  in  search  of  food;  they 
were,  however,  so  petrified  with  horror  at  the  sight 
as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  fire  on  him.  They  ob- 
served him  for  near  an  hour,  ere  he  retired,  and  were 
5 lad  enough  at  last  to  make  their  escape.  They 
escribed  this  animal  as  being  about  14  or  16  feet  in 
height." 

Mr.  Colenso,  after  stating  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Moa  no  longer  exists,  proceeds  to  inquire  at 
what  period  of  time  it  is  probable  the  gigantic  creature 
indicated  by  such  bones  existed.    ' '  Unless, "  he  says, 
"  we  suppose  this  immense  bird  to  have  existed  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  peopling  of  these  islands  by  their 
present  aborifiinal  inhabitants,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  its  beconung  extinct,  and,  like  the  dodo,  blotted 
outof  the  list  of  the  feathered  race?    From  the  bones 
of  about  thirty  birds  found  at  Turanga,  in  a  very  short 
time  and  wito  very  little  labour,  we  can  but  infer 
that  it  once  lived  in  some  considerable  numbers ;  and,  | 
from  the  size  of  those  bones,  we  conclude  the  animal 
to  have  been  powerful  as  well  as  numerous.     What  , 
enemies  then  had  it  to  contend  with  in  these  islands,  \ 
where,  from  its  colossal  size,  it  must  have  been  j 
paramount  lord  of  the  creation,  that  it  should  have  j 
ceased  to  be  ?    Man,  the  only  antagonist  at  all  able  i 
to  cope  with  it,   we  have  already  shown  as  being  i 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  habits,  use,  and  manner  m  \ 
capture,  as  well  as  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  reason 
why  it  should  have  thus  perished.    The  period  of  , 
time,  then,  in  which  I  venture  to  conceive  it  most  j 
probible  the  Moa  existed,  was  certainly  either  ante- 
cedent or  coetaneous  to  the  peopling  of^these  islands 
by  the  present  race  of  New  Zeaumders. 

*'  But  we  will  proceed,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
(as  we  proposed  in  the  second  place  to  do)  to  what 
order  or  family  is  it  likely  that  the  Moa  belongs  ? 
In  making  this  inquiry,  we  have  little  to  assist  us 
but  the  bones  before  us ;  from  an  attentive  consider- 
ation of  which  we  are  necessarily  led  to  condude 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  of  large  size  and 
ffreat  strength;  and,  from  the  shortness  of  the  tarsus 
(when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  tibia),  we 
also  perceive  it  to  have  been  short-legged,  rrom 
its  size,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  seek  for  its 
affinities  among  either  the  raptorial  or  rasorial  orden ; 
but  from  its  tarsi  possessing  only  articulations  for 
three  toes,  we  are  at  once  precluded  from  supposing 
that  it  belonged- to  the  former  order;  to  which  we 
may  also  add,  first,  the  (so  to  speak)  evidence  of 
nation,  of  not  a  single  spedmen  or  fragment  of  a 
wing-bone  having  ^et  been  found;  and  secondly,  the 
judidous  observation  of  Cuvier  (in  reference  to  the 
family  of  struthionidtB),  that  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  to  fit  such  heavy  bodies  with  wings  suffi- 
dent  to  enable  them  to  fly.  In  the  latter,  however 
(the  gallinaceous  or  rasorial  order),  we  have  the 
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Urgef t  tnd  stouteat  birds  known ;  these  too  are  ter- 
restrial in  their  habits,  some  exclusively  so,  and  very 
often  possess  only  three  toes.  It  is  true,  that  in 
general  the  different  known  members  of  the  family 
containing  the  largest  birds  have  their  tarsi  long, 
(whereas  those  of  the  Moa,  as  we  have  already^  seen, 
are  short,)  yet  to  this  we  have  exceptions  in  the 
Dodo  (alasl  no  more)  and  the  Apteryz.  And  I 
think  it  is  highly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter, 
the  only  known  existing  genus  of  the  fiunily  possess- 
ing short  tarsi,  is  entirely  confined  to  these  islands. 
From  a  conviction,  then,  that  it  is  in  this  order  onlv 
that  the  affinities  of  the  Moa  are  to  be  sought  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  and  that  it  is  in  the  fiunily 
Struthionidse  where  they  will,  doubtless,  eventually 
be  foimd,  we  are  induced,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  place  the  Moa  in  that  gigantic  group.  In  the  ab- 
sence, however,  of  a  specimen  of  an  Apteryx .  with 
which  to  compare,  the  few  bones  we  at  present  pos- 


sess of  the  Moa,  I  should,  I  confess,  be  hazarding 
an  opinion  in  s&ying  that  it  was  most  nearly  allied  to 
that  peculiar  genus;  yet  when  we  consider,  that 
out  ot  the  five  existing  genera  of  this  fiunily,  three 
at  least,  apparently  possessing  the  nearest  affinities 
to  the  remauis  of  the  bird  before  us,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  that  a  connecting  link  is,  as  it  were, 
wanting  between  the  Rhea  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  Dromiceus  of  New  Holland,  the  Casuarius  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Apter3rx  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  that  this  connecting  link  ma^,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  supplied  in  the  Moa;  I  think  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  assign  our  Moa  a  place  between 
the  genera  Casuarius  and  Apteryx,  possessing  as  it 
does  (only  in  a  much  greater  degree)  the  immense 
size  and  strength  of  the  former,  combined  with  the 
short  tarsi,  and  probably  wingless  structure  of  the 
latter." 


BOOK  III. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  IV  QBNBRAL. 

Therb  seems  to  obtain  a  general  resemblance  in 
all  the  classes  of  nature.  As  among  qnadrapeds, 
a  part  were  seen  to  live  upon  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  another  part  upon  the 
flesh  of  each  other ;  so  among  birds,  some  live 
upon  vegetable  food,  and  others  by  rapine,  de- 
stroying all  such  as  want  force  or  swiftness  to 
procure  their  safety.  By  thus  peopling  the  woods 
with  animals  of  different  dispositions,  nature  has 
wisely  provided  for  the  multiplication  of  life ; 
since,  could  we  suppose  that  there  were  as  many 
animals  produced  as  there  were  vegetables  sup- 
plied to  sustain  them,  yet  there  might  still  be 
another  class  of  animals  formed,  which  could  find 
a  suflicient  sustenance  by  feeding  upon  such  of 
the  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by  the 
course  of  nature.  By  this  contrivance,  a  greater 
number  will  be  sustained  upon  the  whole ;  for 
the  numbers  would  be  but  very  thin  were  every 
creature  a  candidate  for  the  same  food.  Thus, 
by  supplying  a  variety  of  appetites,  Nature  has 
also  multiplied  life  in  her  productions. 

In  thus  varying  their  appetites.  Nature  has 
also  varied  the  form  of  the  animal ;  and  while 
she  has  given  some  an  instinctive  passion  for 
animal  food,  she  has  also  furnished  them  with 
powers  to  obtain  it.  All  land  birds  of  the  rapa- 
cious kinds  are  furnished  with  a  large  head,  and 
a  strong  crooked  beak,  notched  at  the  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey.  They  have 
strong  short  legs,  and  sharp  crooked  talons,  for 


the  purpose  of  seizing  it.  Their  bodies  are  form- 
ed for  war,  being  fibrous  and  muscular ;  and  their 
wings  for  swiftness  of  flight,  being  well-feathered 
and  expansive.  The  sight  of  such  as  prej  by  day 
is  astonishingly  quick ;  and  such  as  ravage  by 
night  have  their  sight  so  fitted  as  to  see  objects 
in  darkness  with  extreme  precision. 

Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for  the 
food  they  seek  for.  Their  stomach'  is  simple  and 
membranous,  and  wrapt  in  fat  to  increase  the 
powers  of  digestion;  and  their  intestines  are 
short  and  glandular.  As  their  food  is  succulent 
and  juicy,  they  want  no  length  of  intestinal  tube 
to  form  it  into  a  proper  nourishment.  Their 
food  is  flesh ;  which  does  not  require  a  slow  di- 
gestion to  be  converted  into  a  similitude  of  sub- 
stance to  their  own. 

Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a  life  of  soli- 
tude and  rapacity.  They  inhabit  by  choice  the 
most  lonely  places,  and  the  most  desert  mountains. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  clifts  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  trees  of  the 
forest.  Whenever  they  appear  in  the  cultivatod 
plain  or  the  warbling  grove,  it  is  only  for  the 
purposes  of  depredation ;  and  are  gloomy  intrud- 
ers on  the  general  joy  of  the  landscape.  They 
spread  terror  wherever  they  approach:  all  that 
variety  of  music  which  but  a  moment  before  en- 
livened the  grove,  at  their  appearing  is  instantly 
at  an  end :  every  order  of  lesser  birds  seeks  for 
safety,  either  by  concealment  or  flight ;  and 
some  are  even  driven  to  take  protection  vrith 
man,  to  avoid  their  less  merciful  pursuers. 

It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  smaller  race 
of  birds,  if,  as  they  are  weaker  than  all,  they  were 
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also  pursued  bj  all ;  but  it  is  oontriTed  wisely 
for  their  safetj,  that  ewerj  order  of  camiTorouB 
birds  seek  onlj  for  Buoh  as  are  of  the  sise  most 
approaohiiig  their  own.  The  eagle  flies  at  the 
bustard  or  the  pheasant ;  the  sparrow-hawk  pur- 
sues the  thrush  and  linnet  Nature  has  provided 
that  eaoh  species  should  make  war  aolj  on  such 
as  are  fbmished  with  adequate  means  of  escape. 
The  smallest  birds  avoid  their  pursuers  by  the 
extreme  agility  rather  than  the  swiftness  of  their 
flight ;  for  every  order  would  soon  be  at  an  end, 
if  the  eagle,  to  its  own  swiftness  of  wing,  added 
tile  versatility  of  the  sparrow. 

Another  circumstance '  which  tends  to  render 
the  tyranny  of  these  animals  more  supportable, 
is,  that  they  are  less  fruitftd  than  other  birds ; 
breeding  but  few  at  a  time.  Those  of  the  larger 
kind  seldom  produce  above  four  eggs,  often  but 
two ;  those  of  the  smaller  kinds,  never  above  six 
or  seven.  The  pigeon,  it  is  true,  which  is  their 
prey,  never  breeds  above  two  at  a  time ;  but  then 
ihe  breeds  every  month  in  the  year.  The  carni- 
vorous kinds  only  breed  annuaJly,  and  of  conse- 
quence their  fecundity  is  small  in  comparison. 

As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  difficult 
to  be  tamed,  so  this  fieroeneis  extends  even  to 
their  young,  which  they  force  from  the  nest 
aooner  than  birds  of  the  gentler  kind.  Other 
birds  seldom  forsake  their  young  till  able  com- 
idetely  to  provide  for  themselves:  the  rapacious 
kinds  expel  them  from  their  nest  at  a  time  when 
they  still  should  protect  and  support  them.  This 
leverity  to  their  young  proceeds  from  the  neces- 
dty  of  providing  for  themselves.  All  animals 
that,  by  the  conformation  of  their  stomach  and 
intestines,  are  obliged  to  live  upon  flesh,  and 
support  themselves  by  prey,  though  they  may  be 
Bild  when  young,  soon  become  fierce  and  mis- 
chievous, by  the  very  habit  of  using  those  arms 
with  which  they  are  supplied  by  nature.  As  it 
is  only  by  the  destruction  of  other  animals  that 
they  can  subsist,  they  become  more  fiixions  every 
clay ;  and  even  the  parental  feelings  are  o verpow- 
aed  in  their  general  habits  of  cruelty.  If  the 
power  of  obtaining  a  supply  be  difficult,  the  old 
oaes  soon  drive  their  brood  from  the  nest  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  often  destroy  them  in  a  fit 
of  foiy  caused  by  hunger. 

Another  effect  of  this  natural  and  acquired 
severity  is,  that  almost  ail  birds  of  prey  are  un- 
flodable.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  Aristotle, 
that  all  birds  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons  are 
Bohtary:  like  quadrupeds  of  the  cat  kind,  they 
lead  a  lonely  wandering  life,  and  are  united  only 
in  pairs,  by  that  instinct  which  overpowers  their 
npadous  habits  of  enmity  with  all  other  ani- 
mals. As  the  male  and  female  are  often  neces- 
suy  to  each  other  in  their  pursuits,  so  they 
•ometiines  live  together ;  but  except  at  certain 
seasons,  they  most  usually  prowl  alone;  and, 
hke  robbers,  eigoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of  their 
plonder. 

AH  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one  singu- 


larity, for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  All 
the  males  of  these  birds  are  about  a  third  less, 
and  weaker  than  the  females,  contrary  to  what 
obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among  which  the 
males  are  always  the  largest  and  the  boldest: 
from  thence  the  male  is  called  by  fidooners  a 
tared;  that  is,  a  tierce  or  third  less  than  the 
other.  The  reason  of  this  difference  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  necessity  of  a  larger  body  in  the 
female  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  that  her 
volume  is  thus  increased  by  the  quantity  of  her 
eggs ;  for  in  other  birds,  tluit  breed  much  fiitfter, 
and  that  lay  in  much  greater  proportion,  such  as 
the  hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheasant,  the  male  is 
by  much  the  largest  of  the  two. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the 
females,  as  Willoughby  expresses  it,  are  of  great- 
er siie,  more  beautiful  and  lovely  for  shape  and 
colours,  stronger,  more  fierce  and  generous,  than 
the  males ;  whether  it  may  be  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  female  to  be  thus  superior,  as  it  is 
incumbent  upon  her  to  provide,  not  only  for  her- 
self, but  her  young  ones  also. 

These  birds,  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivo- 
rous kind,  are  all  lean  and  meagre.  Their  flesh 
is  stringy  and  ill-tasted,  soon  corrupting,  and 
tinctured  with  the  flavour  of  that  animal  food 
upon  which  they  subsist.  Nevertheless,  Belonius 
asserts,  that  many  people  admire  the  flesh  of  the 
vulture  and  fidcon,  and  dress  them  for  eating, 
when  they  meet  with  any  accident  that  unfits 
them  for  the  chase.  He  asserts  that  the  osprey, 
a  species  of  the  eagle,  when  young  is  excellent 
food ;  but  he  contents  himself  with  advising  us 
to  breed  these  birds  up  for  our  pleasure  rather 
in  the  field  than  for  the  table. 

Of  land  birds  of  a  rapacious  nature,'  there  are 
five  kinds.  The  eagle  kind,  the  hawk  kind,  the 
vulture  kind,  the  homed  and  the  screech  owl 
kind.  The  distinctive  marks  of  this  class  are 
taken  from  their  daws  and  beak :  their  toes  are 
separated:  their  legs  are  feathered  to  the  heel: 
their  toes  are  four  in  number ;  three  before,  one 
behind:  their  beak  is  short,  thick,  and  crooked. 

The  eagle  kind  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  his  beak,  which  is  straight  till  towards  the 
end,  when  it  begins  to  hook  downwards. 

The  vulture  kind  is  distinguished  by  the  head 
and  neck ;  which  are  without  feathers. 

The  hawk  kind  by  the  beak;  being  hooked 
from  the  very  root. 

The  homed  owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  bill  standing  forwards ;  and  by  some  feathers 
on  the  head  that  stand  out,  resembling  horns. 

The  screech-owl  by  the  feathers  at  the  base  of 

1  The  animals  of  this  order  are  all  carnivorous. 
They  associate  in  pairs,  build  their  nests  in  the  piost 
lofty  situations,  and  produce  generally  four  young 
ones  at  a  brood.  The  female  is  generally  larger  than 
the  male.  They  consist  of  vultures,  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls ;  and  are  divided  into  two  sections, — the  one 
containing  the  diurnal,  the  other  the  nocturnal 
species.  The  diurmd  species  are  subdivided  into 
two  families,  the  vulturine  and  fidconine.— En. 
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the  bill  standing  forward,  and  being  without 
horns.  A  description  of  one  in  each  kind  will 
serve  for  all  the  rest. 


CHAP.  II. 

THB  BAOLB  AVD  ITS  AmHITIGS. 

Ths  Qolden  eagle  is  the  largest  and  the  noUest 
of  all  those  birds  that  hare  received  the  name  of 
eagle.  It  weighs  above  twelve  ponnds.  Its 
length  is  three  feet;  the  extent  of  its  whkgs, 
seven  feet  four  inches ;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  and  the  eye  of  a 
hazel  colour.  The  szg^t  and  sense  of  saelling 
are  very  acute.  Hie  head  and  neck  are  clothed 
with  narrow  sharp-pointed  feathers,  and  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  bordered  with  tawny;  but 
those  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  very  old  birds 
turn  gray.  The  whole  body,  above  as  well  as  be- 
neath, is  of  a  dark  brown ;  and  the  feathws  of 
the  back  are  finely  douded  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  the  same.  The  wings,  when  clothed,  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  talL  The  quill-feathers  are  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  the  shafts  white.  The  tail  is  of 
a  deep  brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched 
with  an  obscure  ash-colour,  and  usually  white  at 
the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  yellow, 
short,  and  very  strong,  being  three  inches  in  cir- 
I  cumferenee,  and  feathered  to  the  very  feet.  The 
toes  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  armed 
with  the  most  formidable  daws,  the  middle  of 
which  are  two  inches  long. 

In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  fellow  the  rinff- 
tailed  ec^,  the  common  tagU,  the  hold  eagUf  the 
white  eagUy  the  koughrfoo^  eagUy  the  «m^,  the 
VUuik  eajU^  the  (upny,  the  ma  eo^,  and  the  crovmr 
ed  eagle.  These,  and  others  that  might  be  added, 
form  different  shades  in  this  fierce  family ;  but 
have  an  the  same  rapadty,  the  same  general 
form,  the  same  habits,  and  the  same  manner  of 
bringing  up  their  young. 

In  general,  these  birds  are  found  in  moun- 
tainous and  iU-peopled  countries,  and  breed 
among  the  loftiest  cUfis.  They  choose  those 
places  which  are  remotest  from  man,  upon  whose 
possessions  they  but  seldom  make  their  depreda- 
tions, being  contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild 
game  in  the  forest,  than  to  risk  their  safety,  to 
satisfy  their  hunger. 

This  fierce  animal  may  be  considered  among 
birds  as  the  Hon  among  quadrupeds;  and  in 
many  respects  they  have  a  strong  similitude  to 
each  other.  They  are  both  possessed  of  force, 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  fevest. 
Equally  magnanimous,  they  disdain  smaller  phin- 
der;  and  only  pursue  animals  worthy  the  con- 
quest. It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long  i^ro- 
voked,  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie, 
that  this  generous  bird  thinks  fit  to  panish  them 
with  death :  the  eagle  also  disdains  to  share  the 


plunder  of  another  bird ;  and  wiU  take  up  with 
no  other  prey  but  that  which  he  has  acquired  by 
his  own  pursuits.  How  hungry  soever  he  may 
be,  he  never  stoops  to  carrion ;  and  when  nti« 
ated,  he  never  returns  to  the  same  carcass,  but 
leaves  it  for  other  animals,  more  rapadons  and 
less  delicate  than  he^  Solitary,  like  the  lion,  he 
keeps  the  desert  to  himself  alone ;  it  is  as  extni- 
ordinary  to  see  two  pair  of  eagles  in  the  same 
mountain,  as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest.  They 
keep  sqtarate,  to  find  a  more  ample  supply ;  and 
consider  the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  best 
proof  of  their  dominion.  Nor  does  the  similitude 
of  these  animate  stop  here :  they  have  both  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour ;  their 
daws  are  of  the  same  form,  their  breath  equally 
strong,  and  their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying. 
Bred  both  for  war,  they  are  enemies  of  all  sod- 
ety :  alike  fierce,  proud,  and  incapable  of  being 
easily  tamed.  It  requires  great  patience  and 
much  art  to  tame  an  eagle;  and  even  thcog^ 
taken  young,  and  brought  under  by  long  asddu- 
ity,  yet  still  it  is  a  dangerous  domestic,  and  <^ten 
turns  its  force  against  its  master. 

When  brought  int4^  the  fidd  for  the  purposes 
of  fowling,  the  fiilooner  is  never  sure  of  its  at- 
tachment :  that  innate  pride  and  love  of  liberty 
still  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native  solitudes ;  and 
the  moment  the  feloonw  sees  it,  when  let  loose, 
first  sto<^  towards  the  ground,  and  then  rise 
perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he  gives  up  all 
his  former  labour  for  lost ;  quite  sure  of  never 
beholding  his  late  prisoner  more.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  are  brou^^t  to  have  an  attachment 
fiw  their  feeder;  they  are  then  highly  service- 
able, and  liberally  provide  for  his  pleasures  and 
support.  When  the  felconer  lets  them  go  from 
his  hand,  they  play  about  and  hover  round  him 
till  thdr  game  presents,  which  they  see  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  and  pursue  with  certain  destruc- 
tion. 

Of  an  animate  the  eagle  flies  highest ;  and 
fh>m  tiience  the  ancients  have  given  him  the 
epithet  of  the  bird  of  heaven.  Of  aU  others  also, 
he  has  the  quickest  eye ;  but  hte  sense  of  smeU- 
ing  te  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vulture.  He 
never  pursues,  therefore,  but  in  si^t ;  and  when 
he  has  seised  his  prey  he  stoops  from  hte  height, 
as  if  to  examine  its  weight,  always  laying  it  on 
the  ground  before  he  carries  it  off.  As  hte  wing 
te  very  powerftil,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  supj^e- 
ness  in  the  joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  it  diflScult 
to  rise  whtti  down ;  however,  if  not  instantly 
pursued,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  geese 
and  cranes.  He  also  carries  away  hares,  lambs, 
and  kids ;  and  often  destroys  fewns  and  eahes,  to 
drink  thdr  blood,  and  carries  a  part  of  their  flesh 
to  hte  retreat.  Infants  themsdves,  when  left  un- 
attended, have  been  destroyed  by  these  rapacious 
creatures ;  whidi  probably  gave  rise  to  the  feUe 
of  Qanymede*s  bdng  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to 
heaven. 

An  instance  te  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two 
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duldreii  being  canted  off  hj  wgles ;  bu4  for- 
tonately  they  recnved  no  h«rt  bj  the  way ;  «nd 
the  eagles  being  pnnued,  the  ohikiran  were  re- 
stofed  unhurt  out  of  the  neeto  to  the  «i&righted 
puents.^ 

The  eagle  ie  thus  at  all  times  a  formidable 
neighbour;  bat  peooliarlj  when  bringing  up  its 
joong.  It  18  then  that  the  female,  as  well  as  the 
male,  exert  all  their  foroe  and  industry  to  supply 
their  yoong.  Smith,  in  his  history  ai  Kerry,  re- 
lates, thftt  a  poorman  in  that  country  got  a  eom* 
ferlaUe  subsisfcenoe  for  his  family  during  a  sum* 
mer  of  fomine,  out  of  an  eagle*s  nest,  by  robbing 
the  eaglets  of  food,  whidi  was  plentiAilly  sup- 
plied by  the  old  ones.  He  protracted  their  assi* 
duity  beyond  the  usual  time,  by  dipping  their 
wings,  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  young;  and 
▼eiy  probably  also,  as  I  have  known  myself  by 
so  tying  them  as  to  increase  theb  criesy  whidi  is 
always  found  to  increase  the  parent's  despatch 
to  procure  them  provision.  It  was  lucky,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  eagles  did  not  surprise  the 
eounlryman  as  he  was  thus  employed,  as  their 
resentment  might  have  been  dangerous. 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, that  a  peasant  resdved  to  rob  the  nest  of  an 

j  eagle,  that  had  bvdlt  in  a  small  island  in  the 
beautifiil  lake  of  Killanwy.  He  accordingly 
stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  island  while  the 
old  ones  were  away ;  and,  robbing  the  nest  of  its 
young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim  back,  with  the 

i  eaglets  tied  in  a  string ;  but  while  he  was  yet  up 
to  his  dnn  in  the  water,  the  old  eagles  returned, 

I  and,  misdng  their  young,  quickly  fell  upon  the 
plunderer,  imd,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  de- 
spatobed  him  with  their  beaks  and  talons.' 

In  order  to  extirpate  these  pemidous  birds, 
there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  en- 
titles any  person  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen  out 
of  every  house  in  the  parish  in  which  the  plun- 
derer is  killed. 

The  nest  of  the  ea^e  is  usually  built  in  the 
most  inaccessible  diff  of  the  rock,  and  often 

1  Ray  relates  that,  in  one  of  the  Orimeyt,  a  diild 
of  a  year  old  was  seised  by  an  eagle,  and  earned 
about  four  mi1e«  to  its  nest.  The  mother  purvatd 
it,  found  ber  diild  in  the  nest,  and  took  it  away  nn- 
hart. — Ed. 

*  A  gentieman  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
had,  not  many  years  ago,  a  tame  eagle,  whieh  the 
keeper  one  my  iajndieioualy  tboogat  proper,  for 
some  pettv  foult,  to  lash  with  a  hone-whip.  About 
a  week  afterwards,  the  man  ehanoed  to  stoop  within 
readi  of  bis  ebain,  when  the  enraged  animal  recol- 
leetlng  the  late  insult,  flew  in  his  iaee  with  so  much 
fory  and  violence,  that  he  was  terribly  wounded,  but 
was  luckily  driven  so  for  back  by  the  Imow  as  to  be  out 
of  all  farther  danger.  The  Bcreams  of  the  eagle 
alarmed  the  family,  whofomid  the  man  lying  at  some 
distance  in  a  very  bloody  condiUon,  equally  stunned 
with  the  irigfat  and  fiOl.  The  animal  was  still  pac- 
ing and  sereaming  in  a  manner  not  leas  formidable 
than  majestic.  It  was  even  dreaded  whether,  in  so 
violent  a  rage,  he  might  not  break  loose ;  which,  in- 
deed, fortunately  perhaps  for  them,  he  did,  just  as 
they  withdrew,  snd  tbas  escaped  for  ever..^£D. 


shielded  from  the  weather  by  some  jutting  crag 
that  hangs  over  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
wholly  exposed  to  the  winds,  as  well  sideways  as 
above ;  few  the  nest  ia  flat  though  built  with 
great  labour.  It  is  said  that  the  same  nest  serves 
the  eagle  during  life ;  and  indeed  the  pains  be- 
stowed in  forming  it  seems  to  argue  as  much. 
One  of  these  was  found  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire ;  which  Willoughby  thus  describes.  "  It 
was  made  of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end  on  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  trees. 
Upon  these  was  a  layer  of  rushes^  and  over  them 
a  layer  <ii  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes 
again :  upon  which  lay  one  young  one,  and  an 
addle  egg ;  and  by  them  alamb,  a  hare,  and  three 
heath-poults.  The  nest  was  about  two  yards 
square,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young 
eagle  was  of  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of  almost 
the  weight  of  a  goose,  rough-footed,  or  feathered 
down  to  the  foot,  having  a  white  rii^  about  the 
taiL'*  Such  is  the  place  where  the  female  eagle 
deponts  her  ^ggs ;  which  sddom  exceed  two  at 
a  time  in  the  larger  spedes,  and  not  above  three 
in  the  smallest.  It  is  said  that  she  hatches 
them  for  thirty  days :  but  frequently,  even  of 
this  small  number  of  eggs,  a  part  is  addled; 
and  it  is  extremdy  rare  to  find  three  eaglets  in 
the  same  nest  It  is  asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  j 
young  ones  are  somewhat  grown,  the  mother  kills  : 
the  most  feeble  or  the  most  voradous.  If  this  ! 
happens,  it  must  proceed  only  from  the  necessi-  , 
ties  of  the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing 
for  their  support ;  and  is  content  to  sacrifice  a 
parttothe  wdforeofalL  i 

The  plumage  of  the  carets  is  not  so  strongly  , 
marked  as  when  they  come  to  be  adudt.  They 
are  at  first  white ;  then  inclining  to  yellow ;  and  j 
at  lasted  a  light  brown.  Age,  hunger,  long  cap- | 
tivify,  and  diseases,  make  them  whiter.  It  is  ! 
said  they  live  above  a  hundred  years;  and  that 
they  at  hat  die,  not  oi  old  age,  but  firom  the 
beaks  turning  inwafd  upon  the  under  mandible, 
and  thus  preventing  thdr  taking  any  food.  They 
are  equally  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  for 
their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  sustain- 
ing a  long  abstinence  from  food.  One  of  this 
spedes,  which  has  now  been  nine  years  in  the 
possesdon  of  Mr.  Owen  Holland,  of  Conway, 
lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  {(bntleman  who 
made  him  a  present  of  it ;  but  what  its  age  was 
when  the  latter  received  it  from  Ireland  is  un- 
known. The  same  bird  also  frurnishes  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  other  remark ;  having  once, 
through  the  ne^ect  of  servants,  endured  hunger 
for  twenty-one  days,  without  any  sustenance 
whatever. 

Those  eagles  which  are  kept  tame,  are  fed 
with  every  kind  of  flesh,  whether  fresh  or  cor- 
rupting ;  and  when  there  is  a  defldency  of  that, 
bread,  or  other  providon  will  suffice.  It  is  very 
dangerous  approaching  them  if  not  quite  tame ; 
and  they  sometimes  send  forth  a  loud  pierdng 
lamentable  ay,  which  renders  them  still  more 
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formidable.  The  eagle  drinks  but  seldom ;  and 
perhaps,  when  at  liberty^  not  at  all,  as  the  blood 
of  its  prej  serves  to  quench  its  thirst.  The  ea- 
gle's excrements  are  alwajrs  soft  and  moist,  and 
tinged  with  that  whitish  substance  which,  as 
was  said  before,  mixes  in  birds  with  the  urine. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  eagle ;  however,  in  some  these  habi- 
tudes differ,  as  the  sea  eagle  and  the  osprey  live 
chieflj  upon  fish,  and  consequently  build  their 
nests  on  the  shore,  and  bj  the  sides  of  rivers  on 
the  ground  among  reeds ;  and  often  lay  three  or 
four  eggs,  rather  less  than  those  of  a  hen,  of  a 
white  elliptical  form.  They  catch  their  prey, 
which  is  chiefly  fish,  by  darting  down  upon  them 
from  above.  The  Italians  compare  the  violent 
descent  of  these  birds  on  their  prey  to  the  fidl  of 
lead  into  water ;  and  call  them  aquila  piambina, 
or  the  leaden  eagle. 

Nor  is  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant 
of  North  Carolina,  less  remarkable  for  habits  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  These  birds  breed  in  that  coun- 
try all  the  year  round.  When  the  eaglets  are 
just  covered  with  down,  and  a  sort  of  white 
woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays  again. 
These  eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth 
of  the  young  ones  that  continue  in  the  nest ;  so 
that  the  flight  of  one  brood  makes  room  for  the 
next  that  are  but  just  hatched.  These  birds  fly 
very  heavily ;  so  that  they  cannot  overtake  their 
prey  like  others  of  the  same  denomination.  To 
remedy  this,  they  often  attend  a  sort  of  flshing- 
hawk,  which  they  pursue,  and  strip  the  plun- 
derer of  its  prey.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  this  hawk  flies  swifter  than  they.  These  ear 
gles  also  generally  attend  upon  fowlers  in  the 
winter;  and  when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they 
are  sure  to  be  seized  by  the  eagle,  though  they 
may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This  bird  will  often 
also  steal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the 
nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs,  sticks,  and  rub- 
bish ;  it  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a  cart ; 
and  is  commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten,  and 
putrid  flesh,  the  stench  of  which  is  intolerable. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  each  species  are  as 
follow: 

The  golden  eagle :  of  a  tawny  iron  colour ;  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  reddish  iron ;  the  tail  feathers 
of  a  dirty  wliite,  marked  with  cross  bands  of 
tawny  iron ;  the  legs  covered  with  tawny  iron 
feathers.^ 

The  common  eagle :  of  a  brown  colour ;  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to  red ; 
the  tail  feathers  white,  blackening  at  the  ends ; 
the  outer  ones,  on  each  side,  of  an  ash  colour ;  the 
legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a  reddish  brown.^ 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  31. 

4  The  common  eagle  is  found  all  over  Europe  and 
North  America,  It  frequents  chiefly  in  the  high 
mountains  of  France,  Switzerland,  German]^,  Poland, 
and  Scotland,  and  descends  into  the  plains  in  winter. 
It  has  been  seen  in  Barbary,  and  it  would  appear 
that  it  also  exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia.     It  has  been 


The  bald  eagle :  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail  feathers,  white ;  the  feathcfrs  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  1^  brown. 

The  white  ea^e :  the  whole  white. 

The  kough- footed  eagle:  of  a  dirty  brown; 
spotted  under  the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with 
white ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  white  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  point;  the  1^- feathers  dirty 
brown,  spotted  with  white. 

The  white -tailed  eagle:  dirty  brown;  head 
white;  the  stems  of  the  feathers  black ;  the  rump 
inclining  to  black;  the  tail  feathers,  the  first 
half  black,  the  end  half  white ;  legs  naked. 

The  erne :  a  dirty  iron  colour  above,  an  iron 
mixed  with  black  below;  the  head  and  neck 
ash,  mixed  with  chestnut;  the  points  of  the 
wings  blackish ;  the  taO  feathers  white ;  the  legs 
naked. 

The  black  eagle :  blackish;  the  head  and  upper 
neck  mixed  with  red ;  the  tail  feathers,  the  first 
half  white,  speckled  with  black  ;  the  other  half 
blackish ;  the  leg  feathers  dirty  white. 

The  sea  eagle :  inclining  to  white,  mixed  with 
iron  brown ;  belly  white  with  iron-coloured  spots ; 
the  covert  feathers  of  the  tail  whitish ;  the  tail 
feathers  black  at  the  extremity ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  feathers  of  an  iron  brown. 

The  osprey:  brown  above,  white  below,  the 
back  of  the  head  white,  the  outward  tail  feathers, 
on  the  inner  side,  streaked  with  white;  legs 
naked.^ 

found  in  Louisiana,  the.  Floridas,  Carolina,  aad  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  During  summer,  it  never  quits 
the  mountains,  but  when  it  descends  in  winter  the 
forest  becomes  its  asylum  during  the  rigour  of  that 
season.  The  flight  of  this  eagle  is  so  nigh,  that  it 
is  often  completely  lost  si^ht  of.  From  this  great 
distance,  however,  its  cry  is  still  audible,  and  then 
resembles  the  barking  ot  a  small  dog.  This  eagle 
builds,  on  the  most  rugged  rocks,  a  flat  nest  about 
five  feet  square  where  it  rears  the  young,  whose 
operations  it  also  directs  during  their  adolescence. 
Its  eggs  are  of  a  brown  red,  with  blackish  stripes. 
It  is  particularly  fond  of  hares,  which  form  its  prin- 
cipal food.  It  also  preys  on  various  birds,  and  even 
on  lambs.  The  male  eagle  never  hunts  alone  ex- 
cept when  the  female  cannot  quit  the  eggs  or  young. 
At  other  seasons  they  always  hunt  together ;  and 
some  mountaineers  pretend  that  one  beats  the  bushes, 
while  the  other  remains  in  some  elevated  place  to 
stop  the  prey  on  its  passage.  According  to  Biarco 
Polo,  the  eagle  is  employed  in  Tartary  to  hunt  hares, 
and  even  wolves  and  foxes,  but  this  probably  applies 
to  the  great  eagle :  the  common  eagle  was  of  no  use 
in  feloonry.  Spallansani  has  observed,  in  relation  to 
this  bird,  that  when  it  swallows  pieces  of  meat,  two 
streams  of  fluid  spring  from  the  apertures  of  its  nos- 
trils, run  down  the  upper  part  of  the  beak,  and  unit- 
ing at  its  point»  enter  it  and  mix  with  the  food. — Ed. 
^  The  osprey,  or  ossifrage,  is  so  named,  because  frag- 
ments of  bones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been 
found  in  its  stomach.  It  is  found  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Though 
it  appears  generally  to  prefer  cold  and  even  frozen 
regions,  such  as  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka, 
Poiret  has  seen  it  in  Barbarv.  From  its  usual  habi- 
tat on  the  sea-shore,  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  and 
lakes  over  which  it  is  continually  hovering,  it  has 
received  the  denomination  of  the  great  sea -eagle. 
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The  jean  le  blanc :  above  brownish  gray :  below, 
white,  spotted  with  tawny  brown ;  fiie  tail  fear 
then,  on  the  outside  and  at  the  extremity,  brown ; 
on  the  inside,  white,  streaked  with  brown;  legs 
naked. 

The  ea^e  of  Brazil :  blackish  brown ;  ash  colour, 
mixed  in  the  wings;  tail  feathers  white;  legs 
naked. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle :  with  a  topping ;  above, 
blackish  brown ;  below,  white,  spotted  with 
black;  upper  neck  yellow;  tail  feathers  brown, 
with  white  circles;  leg  feathers  white,  spotted 
with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle:  with  a  topping; 
the  tail  of  an  ash  colour,  streaked  on  the  upper 
side  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondicherry:  chestnut  colour; 
the  six  outward  tail  feathers  black  one  half.' 

Fish  is  the  principal  article  of  its  subsistence,  which 
it  seizes  by  darting  on  it  when  it  is  on  a  level  with 
tke  water,  and  sometimes  even  by  plunging  after  it. 
It  also  preya  on  sea-birds,  young  seals,  bares,  and 
eren  lambs.  It  hunts  and  fishes  both  by  night  and 
day,  having  the  doable  advantage  of  seeing  better  in 
daylight  than  the  nocturnal  birds,  and  by  night  than 
the  diurnal.  The  morning  and  evening,  however, 
are  the  principal  times  which  it  devotes  to  this  exer- 
cise. Its  flight  is  neither  as  elevated  nor  as  rapid  as 
that  of  the  great  es^le,  and  not  being  so  long-sighted, 
it  does  not  pursue  its  prey  so  fiu*.  The  osprey  builds 
its  nest  in  the  rocks  which  border  the  sea-coast,  or 
in  very  lofty  oaks.  It  lays  two  round  and  very 
heavy  egg*  of  a  dirty  white.  It  nurses  its  young 
with  the  greatest  affection;  but  as  one  of  the  em 
is  often  unfruitful,  the  species,  though  considerably 
!  extended,  is  not  very  numerous  anywhere. 

The  pygargus,  wnich  is  now  ascertained  to  be  of 

the  same  species  as  the  osprey,  though  formerly 

'  ieparated,  is  found  in  the  nor&em  parts  of  both 

'  Gootinents.     Pallas  beheld  a  prodigious  ^usntity  of 

I  them  in  the  mountains  of  the  Volga.     This  bird  fre- 

i  qnents  the  sea-coasts,  and  lives  on  fish,  young  seals, 

ducks,  &c.,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  out  on  shore 

1  hy  the  waves.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  pygargi 

which  frequent  inhabited  places,  hunt  only  for  some 

hours  in  the  naiddle  of  the  day,  and  rest  in  the  mom- 

ing,  evening,  and  nigbt.     This  bird  builds  its  nest 

in  rocks,  and  composes  it  of  small  branches  arran^d 

in  a  areolar   form:  the  interior  is  furnished  with 

weeds,  grass,  moss,  and  feathers.    Buffon  informs 

OS,  after  Willoiighby,  that  this  nest  is  also  found  on 

large  trees,  whose  foliage  constitutes  its  only  shelter 

above.    The  female  lays  two  whitish  eggs  of  the 

form  sad  size  of  goose  e^^.     Incubation  takes  place 

i  in  April,  and  frequently  but  one  young  one  is  hatdied. 

These  ikrds  feed  their  young  by  throwing  pieces  of 

flesh  into  the  aest,  which  the  latter  quit  as  soon  as 

they  are  able  to  fly,  and  accompany  the  parents  to 

the  chase Ed. 

'  To  these  may  be  added,  a  species  of  sea  ea^le, 
which  M.  Audubon  has  called  the  Bird  of  Waihing' 
co«,  as  being  the  noblest  of  the  genus  known  to  na- 
turalists.    The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  white-headed  eagle,  encircling  more 
I  diameter  than  the  latter;   whilst  sailing,  keeping 
I  nearer  to  the  land  and  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
when  about  to  dive  for  fish,  filling  in  a  circuitous 
spiral  manner,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  checking  all 
retreating  movement  which  its  prey  mi^ht  attempt, 
snd  onlv  when  within  a  few  yards  darting  upon  it. 
'  The  fish-hawk  often  does  the  same.     When  rising 
I  with  a  iish  they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance,  form- 


ing in  their  hne  of  course  and  that  of  the  water  a  very 
acute  angle,  something  not  exceeding  thirty  degrees, 
when  several  himdred  vards  distant  from  the  spot 
emerged  from.  The  msie  bird  weighs  about  14^  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  measures  3  ft.  7  in.  ui  length,  and  10 
ft.  2  in.  in  extent.  The  upper  mandible  3|  in.,  dark 
bluish  black. 

The  Martial  eagle,  sometimes  called  the  grijffbrd, 
is  a  large  species  discovered  in  Africa  by  Le  Yaillsnt. 
It  inhsbits  the  country  of  the  great  Namaquois,  be- 
tween the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude 
and  the  tropic,  and  probably  exists  in  the  other  parts 
of  Africa.  When  perched,  it  emits  sharp  and  pierc- 
ing cries,  mixed  with  hoarse  and  lugubrious  tones, 
which  are  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It  flies  with 
the  legs  pendant,  and,  like  the  common  eagle,  rises 
so  high  that  it  is  lost  sight  of,  though  its  crv  is  still 
audible.  Highly  courageous,  it  never  suffers  any 
great  bird  of  rapine  to  approach  within  its  domain. 
It  hunts  gazelles  snd  hares.  The  grifiards,  like  the 
other  eagles,  are  usually  observed  in  couples,  but 
during  the  hatching  time  the  male  alone  provides  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  family.  The  nest  is  formed 
between  precipitous  rocks;  or  on  the  summits  of 
lofty  trees.  Its  basis  is  constituted  like  that  of  the 
other  eagles*  nests,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  large 
quantity  of  small  wood,  moss,  and  roots,  which  give 
it  a  thickness  of  about  two  feet.  This  bed  is  again 
covered  with  small  bits  of  dry  wood,  on  which  the 
female  lays  two  eggs  almost  round,  entirely  white, 
and  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter — Ed. 

Note  A The  Gotdem  Eagle. 

Of  the  various  birds  that  inhabit  this  country, 
perhaps  none  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
eagles,  of  which  two  species  are  indigenous.  The 
Oolden  or  Ring- taxied  eagle  {A^a  Chrgeaetue), 
although  formerly  not  uncommon  m  various  parts  of 
Britain,  is  now  adeHv  met  with  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  miudle  and  northern  divisions  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  larger  Hebrides,  where  the  spa- 
des still  maintains  a  rather  precarious  existence. 
Exceptuig  the  White- tailed  Sea  eagle,  Haliaetue 
AWiciUa,  it  is  the  largest  of  our  rapacious  birds.  As 
is  generally  the  case  among  the  Raptores,  the  male 
is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  female.  Several  in- 
dividuals were  about  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length, 
their  expanded  wings  measuring  about  six  feet;  the 
body  robust;  the  neck  of  moderate  length;  the  head 
rather  large ;  the  wings  when  closed  reaching  nearly  to 
the  end  m  the  tail,  which  is  rather  long,  broad,  and 
rounded;  the  bill  is  rather  short,  very  deep,  com- 
pressed with  a  curved  acute  tip ;  and  the  feet,  which 
are  feathered  to  the  lower  tarsal  joint,  are  very  mus- 
cular;  the  toes  strong,  united  at  the  base  by  a  short 
web,  and  furnished  with  large,  curved,  tapering, 
acute  claws,  rounded  on  the  sides,  and  flat  beneath ; 
those  of  the  first  and  second  toes  being  largest.  The 
bill  is  grayish  blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end, 
as  are  the  claws;  the  cere  and  toes  vellow.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark  brown;  the 
hind  head  and  neck  light  yellowish-brown ;  the  inner 
and  fore  sides  of  the  legs  and  tarsi  reddish-brown. 
The  quills  are  brownish- black,  their  inner  webs  irre- 
gularly barred  with  grayish- white;  the  tail  brownish- 
black  towards  the  end,  its  proximal  part  lighter,  and 
irregularly  barred  or  mottled  with  grayish.  The 
female  is  generally  about  three  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  with  the  extended  wings  measuring  about 
seven  feet ;  the  weight  varying  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.  The  colours  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
male,  but'^ierally  lighter.  Young  birds  have  the 
basal  portion  of  the  tail  white,  that  colour  being 
gradusJly  encroached  upon  by  the  brown,  until  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  when  it  entirely  disappears. 
This  beautiful,  powerful,  and  rapacious  bird,  hav- 
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ing  very  frequently  come  under  our  oViervation  both 
in  the  wild  and  captive  states,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  oar  readers  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  its  habits.  All  eagles  when  at  rest  have  a  pecu^ 
liarly  clumsy  appearance,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
sise  of  their  wings,  which  they  seem  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  ot  in  a  neat  and  compact  manner;  but 
when  roused  they  assume  a  bold  and  lively  attitude, 
rendered  more  imposing  by  the  glare  of  their  full 
and  brif^ht  eyes,  which  are  partially  overshadowed  by 
the  projecting  lachrymal  bones  or  eyebrows.  The 
Golden  eagle  is  more  lively  than  the  Sea  eagle,  and 
of  more  destructive  habits;  for,  although  a  carrion 
bird,  it  frequentlv  seiies  grouse,  hares,  and  other 
small  animals,  and  sometimes  attacks  even  deer  and 
sheep.  Great  havoc  is  occasionally  made  by  it  among 
the  lambs,  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  six 
weeks;  and  in  consequence  of  the  injury  thus  in* 
llicted,  various  methods  have  been  employed  for  re- 
ducing its  numbers.  Sometimes  its  nest  is  assailed 
from  above,  by  letting  down  a  person  upon  a  rope, 
who  generally  succeeds  in  destroying  its  contents, 
whether  by  removing  them,  or  by  lowering  among 
them  a  bundle  of  combustible  matter  with  a  live  cou 
enclosed.  The  old  birds  are  shot,  by  being  enticed, 
by  means  of  a  dead  sheep  or  horse,  to  a  spot  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  wnich  a  person  is  concealed 
under  ground,  or  in  a  small  hut,  so  covered  with 
heath  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  More  commonly,  however,  eagles 
are  trapped,  at  least  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

The  flight  of  the  Golden  eagle  is  very  beautiful. 
Owing  to  the  p:reat  sixe  of  its  wingi,  it  finds  some 
difficulty  in  rising  from  the  ground,  although  it  is 
considerably  more  active  in  this  respect  than  the 
White-tailed  eagle ;  but  when  fiurly  on  wing,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  great  ease,  and  on  occasion  is  capable  of 
urging  its  speed  so  as  to  equal  that  of  most  large 
birds.  However,  even  at  its  utmost  stretch,  it  is 
certainly  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  rock  pigeon, 
the  merlin,  and  many  other  species;  and  the  raven, 
during  the  breeding  season,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
overtaking  an  eagle  that  mav  happen  to  fly  near  his 
nest.  When  searching  the  hills  for  food,  it  flies  low, 
with  a  motion  of  the  wings  resembling  that  of  the 
raven,  but  with  occasional  sailings  and  curves^  in 
the  manner  of  naany  hawks.  At  times  it  ascends 
high  into  the  air,  and  floats  in  a  cirding  course  over 
the  mountains,  until  it  has  discovered  some  large 
object;  but  in  tradnsf  grouse  and  other  animals  con- 
cealed among  the  herbage,  or  in  huntinp^  for  sea-fowls 
and  their  young,  it  does  not  indulge  in  those  aerial 
{^rations,  which  many  cloaet  and  some  field  natural- 
isU  have  supposed  to  be  performed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  spy  out  its  prey  from  afar. 
In  its  ordinary  flight,  it  draws  its  legs  dose  to  the 
body,  contracts  its  neck,  and  advances  by  regular 
flappings  of  the  wings;  but  when  sailing,  it  extends 
these  organs  nearly  to  their  full  stretch,  curving  thto 
at  the  same  time  a  little  upwards  at  the  tips.  An 
eagle  sweeping  past  in  this  manner  is  a  most  impos- 
ing object,  the  more  espedally  if  in  the  vidnity  of 
its  rocky  haunts,  and  still  niore  if  the  observer  be 
groping  his  way  along  the  face  of  a  crag,  anxiously 
seeking  a  point  or  crevice  on  which  to  rest  his  foot. 

Both  our  native  eagles  sometimes  ascend  to  an 
immense  height  in  fine  weather,  and  float  high  over 
the  mountain  tops  for  hours  together;  but  certidnly 
not  for  the  purpose  of  descrying  the  objects  beneath, 
for  no  person  has  ever  observed  their  sudden  descent 
from  tnis  sublime  station.  It  is  a  popular  notion, 
countenanced  even  by  many  anatomists  and  others, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  that  the  eagle  mounts 
towards  the  sun  in  order  to  enjoy  unrestrained  the 
sight  of  that  glorious  luminary.  They  tell  us  that 
its  eye  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  purpose  by  having 
a  strong  semi-opaque  nictitant  membrane,  by  means 


of  which  the  rays  are  blunted;  but  they  foiiget  that 
the  common  duck,  the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  spar- 
row, which  are  not  addicted  to  astronomical  investi- 
gation, have  eyes  organised  predsely  in  the  same 


On  the  ground,  the  Golden  eagle,  like  all  others, 
is  extremely  awkward ;  for,  owing  to  its  large  wings, 
its  great  weight,  and  the  form  of  its  toes,  which  are 
encumbered  with  very  large  curved  and  pointed 
claws,  it  can  onlv  walk  in  a  very  deliberate  manner, 
or  move  from  place  to  place  by  repeated  leaps,  in 
performing  which  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  its  wings.  Ita 
feet  in  fact  are  not  adapted  for  walking;  they  are 
most  powerful  organs  of  prehension,  capable  of  in- 
flicting mortal  injury  on  any  animal  not  exceeding  a 
sheep  in  sise.  It  is  with  them  that  it  deprives  its 
prey  of  life,  and  carries  it  off  to  its  nest  or  to  some 
convenient  place  of  retreat.  With  its  curved  bill  it 
tears  off  the  feathers  and  hair;  separates  morsels 
of  the  flesh,  and  even  crunches  the  bones  of  small 


It  is  seldom  that  the  Golden  eagle  ventures  under 
any  drcumstances  to  attack  a  human  being.  A  re- 
spectable person  in  Sutherland  relates  that  two  soma 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murray,  having  robbed  an 
eagle's  nest,  were  retreating  with  the  young,  when 
one  of  the  parent  birds,  having  returned,  made  a 
most  determined  attack  upon  them.  Although  each 
had  a  stick,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  at 
length  effected  their  escape,  when  almost  ready  to  sink 
under  fatigue.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Inglis,  Lochlee,  haa 
furnished  us  with  a  similar  anecdote.  The  fiumer  of 
Glenmark,  whose  name  was  Miln,  had  been  out  one 
day  with  his  gun,  and  coming  upon  an  eagle's  neat, 
he  made  a  noise,  to  start  her,  and  have  a  ahot.  Sbe 
was  not  at  home,  however,  and  so  Miln,  taking  off 
his  shoes,  began  to  ascend  gun  in  hand.  When  M>out 
half  way  up,  and  in  a  very  critical  situation,  the 
eagle  nuide  her  appearance,  brining  a  plentiful  sup. 
ply  to  the  young  which  she  had  in  her  nest.  Quick 
as  thought  she  uarted  upon  Uie  intruder,  with  a  ter- 
rific  scream.  He  was  clinging  to  the  rock  by  one 
hand,  with  scarcely  any  footing.  Making  a  desperate 
effort,  however,  he  reached  a  ledge,  while  the  eagle 
was  now  so  close  that  he  could  not  shoot  at  her.  A 
lucky  thought  struck  him :  he  took  off  his  bonnet 
and  threw  it  at  the  eagle,  which  immediately  flemr 
after  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  As  she  was  return- 
ing  to  the  attack,  finding  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
steady  aim,  he  shot  her :  and,  no  doubt  glad  that  he 
had  escaped  so  imminent  a  danger,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  aown. 

The  male  and  the  female  keep  together  all  the 
year  round,  and  very  probably  remain  attached  for 
life;  but  should  one  of  them  be  killed  in  the  breeding 
season,  the  survivor  is  not  long  in  repairing  his  loss. 
This  drcumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  eagles,  but  has 
been  frequently  observed  in  other  birds,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  crow  fiunily.  The  Golden  eagle 
prepares  its  nest  about  the  b^finning  of  March, 
choosing  a  place  for  it  as  nearly  inaccessible  as  pos- 
sible. Although  it  is  often  met  with  on  the  maritime 
difis  of  the  Hebrides,  yet  the  spedes  has  a  greater 

Jtredilection  for  inland  predpices  than  the  Sea  ea^le. 
t'is  of  great  size,  flat,  and  formed  of  sticks,  twin, 
grass,  and  other  materials.  The  eggs  are  genersJly 
two,  sometimes  single,  yellowish  white,  with  irre- 
gular, pale,  purplish  dots.  The  young  are  fledged 
about  the  end  of  Jul  v,  and  soon  after  coming  abroad, 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  are  driven  off  from 
the  haunts  of  thdr  parents. 

The  cry  of  this  spedes  is  dear  and  loud,  and  may 
be  heard  in  calm  weather  to  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
It  resembles  the  syllable  eUek  or  ^week,  several  times 
repeated;  but  although  in  captivity  the  bird  fre- 
quently  utters  it,  in  the  wild  state  it  is  less  lo^ua. 
dous.  *  When  kept  a  prisoner  it  is  more  ferocious 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


than  the  Sm  evle,  and  tan  teareely  be  trusted  even 
bF  the  penon  who  sappliet  it  with  food.  The  aim. 
bility  or  ezifting  under  lon^-continued  privation  has 
■ometimes  been  exhibited  in  a  wonderful  dearee  by 
captive  c»gles,  which  have  been  aocidentaJly  ne- 
glected fipr  days  or  even  weeks. 

Many  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  eagles,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Scotland,  in  which,  if  tradition 
be  correct,  they  have  not  carried  off  a  child.  Accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  an  eagle  transported  one  from 
the  idand  of  Harris  to  Skye,  over  a  space  of  about 
twenty  miles;  but  as  even  more  wonderful  events 
are  as  firmly  believed,  no  confidence  can  be  repowd 
in  such  accounts.  Atiiough  individuals  of  the  species 
sometimes  appear  in  various  parts  of  England,  it  is 
probable  that  they  seldom  or  never  breed  in  any 
district  of  that  country.  The  species  has  been  ex- 
tirpated from  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  has  very 
nearly  been  the  case  with  the  Sea  eagle ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  central  ranges  of  the  Grampians,  or  in 
the  wild  glens  of  the  northern  division,  and  among 
the  hills  a  Skye,  Rum,  Harris,  and  other  islands  on 
the  north-west  coast,  that  the  ornithologist  has 
much  chance  of  meeting  with  it.  How  few  of  those 
who  have  given  detailed  histories  of  this  bird  have 
ever  seen  iC  but  how  much  more  few  they  who  have 
enjmred  opportunities  of  studying  its  manners  I  A 
single  fiict  u  of  course  worth  more  than  a  volume  of 
idle  imacinings;  and  however  much  the  above  account 
may  yidd  in  interest  to  those  of  others,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  entirely  derived  from  personal  observa- 


NoTB  B The  BaUnugwrd, 

The  Balbnzxard  is  pretty  generally  spread  through 
FiBiiee,  Germany,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  north  to  south.  It  is  also  found  in  Bar- 
baiy,  Egypt,  Louisiana,  and  even  in  the  island  of 
Kns  in  the  South  Sea.  The  balbuxsards  of  the 
reeds  in  Carolina  and  Cayenne,  appear  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  which  equally  inhabits 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  sometimes  called  piravera.  The 
places  which  the  balbussard  prefers  to  frequent,  are 
not  the  shores  of  the  sea,  but  low  lands  bordering 
on  ponds  and  rivers,  from  which  habit  it  might  be 
termed  the  fresh-water  ea^le.  Perched  on  a  lofty 
tree,  or  hovering  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the 
air,  it  watdies  the  fish  from  mUt,  descends  upon  it 
1  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  seises  it  at  the  mo- 
i  ment  it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  even 
{  plimges  in  completely  after  it,  and  carries  it  off  in 
iti  tdons.  But  this  prey,  the  weight  of  which  ren- 
deis  the  light  of  the  bird  slow  and  laborious,  does 
not  slways  remain  the  |K>rtion  of  the  balbussard. 
On  tbe  banks  of  the  Onio,  where  it  goes  to  fish, 
when  tbe  Perea  oeeUata  quits  the  ocean  to  enter  the 
river,  dwells  also  the  formidable  pvgargus.  When 
he  tees  the  balbussard  arrived  to  the  height  of  his 
I  evrie,  he  quits  his  own,  pursues  him  closely,  until 
j  toe  fisher,  convinced  of  his  inferiority,  abandons  the 
prey;  then  this  fierce  antagonist  with  folded  wings 
shoots  down  like  an  arrow,  and  with  the  most  in- 
eooeeivable  address,  seises  the  fish  again  before  it 
readies  the  river.  The  rirht  of  the  strongest  is  the 
sovereign  arbiter  of  snuul  and  ipreat  events,  and 
fovems  throughout  the  universe  with  resistless  sway, 
0  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  waters. 

But  as  a  corsair,  whose  booty  has  been  taken  b^ 
sn  eaemv  in  sight  of  port,  undertakes  a  new  expedi- 
tion  in  toe  hope  of  bcon^  more  fortunate,  so  the  bal- 
bttxxard  recoromenees  his  operations,  and  possessed 
of  a  firesh  prey,  he  usually  succeeds,  if  it  be  not  too 
heavy,  in  escaping  with  it  from  his  redoubtable  foe. 
These  scenes  eontinually  occur  as  long  as  the  fish 
above-mentioned  remains  in  the  river.  When  it  re- 
turns to  the  ocean,  the  pygargus  retires  to  his  moun- 
n. 


tains,  to  pursue  game,  and  the  balbussard  betakes 
himself  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  his  plunder. 

Tne  balbussard  builds  its  nest  on  the  lofty  trees 
of  thick  forests,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewin,  it  is  also  constructed  on  the 
ground  in  tbe  midst  of  reeds.  Two  or  three  white 
eggs  are  generally  laid,  sometimes  four,  and  spotted 
with  red.  These  birds  are  almost  always  in  pairs ; 
but  when  the  waters  are  frosen,  the^  separate  in 
search  of  milder  dimates  and  a  more  fiicile  substance ; 
they  are  usually  very  fat,  and  the  flesh  savours 
strongly  of  fish.  It  is  said,  that  they  might  easily 
be  trained  for  fishinff  as  other  birds  are  for  hunting, 
and  it  appears  not  improbable.  In  Siberia,  where 
they  are  very  common,  an  opinion  prevails  that  they 
carry  a  mortal  poison  in  their  talons,  and  the  super- 
stitious inhabitants  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  single 
scratch— See  '  The  Animal  Kingdom  ofBanm  Cu- 
vUr.  With  AddUional  DucripUinu:  Vol.  VL  Lon. 
don,  1820. 


CHAP.  III. 


THE  COVDOB  OF  AXSBICA. 


Wb  might  now  oome  to  speak  of  the  vulture 
kind,  M  they  hold  the  next  rank  to  the  eagle ; 
but  we  are  interrupted  in  our  method  by  the  con- 
sideration of  an  enormous  bird,  whose  place  is 
not  yet  ascertained;  as  naturalists  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  refer  it  to  the  eagle  tribe,  or  to  that 
of  the  Tulture.  Its  great  strength,  force,  and  vi- 
vacity, might  plead  for  its  place  among  the  for- 
mer; the  baldness  of  its  head  and  neck  might 
be  thought  to  degrade  it  among  the  latter.  In 
this  uncertainty,  it  will  be  enough  to  describe 
the  bird  by  the  Ughts  we  have,  and  leave  future 
historians  to  settle  its  rank  in  the  feathered  cre- 
ation. Indeed,  if  sise  and  strength,  combined 
with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity,  deserve  pre- 
eminence, no  bird  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  it. 

The  condor  possesses,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  eagle,  all  'the  qualities  that  render  it  formi- 
dable, not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but  to 
beasts,  and  even  to  man  himself.  Acosta,  Garci- 
lasso,  and  Desmarchais,  assert,  that  it  is  eighteen 
feet  across,  the  wings  extended.  The  beak  is  so 
strong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a  cow ;  and  two 
of  them  are  able  to  devour  it.  They  do  not  even 
abstain  from  man  himself:  but  fortunately  there 
are  but  few  of  the  species ;  for  if  they  had  been 
plenty,  every  order  of  animals  must  have  carried 
on  an  unsucoessfril  war  against  theuL  The  Indi- 
ans assert,  that  they  will  carry  off  a  deer,  or  a 
young  calf,  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a 
hare  or  a  rabbit ;  that  their  sight  is  piercing  and 
their  air  terrible ;  that  they  seldom  frequent  the 
forests,  as  they  require  a  krge  space  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  wings;  but  that  they  are  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither 
they  descend  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains. 
By  later  accounts  we  learn,  that  they  come  down 
to  the  sea-shore  only  at  certain  seasons,  when 
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tlieir  prey  happens  to  fmil  them  upon  land ;  that 
they  then  feed  upon  dead  fish,  and  such  other 
nutritious  substances  as  the  sea  throws  upon  the 
shore.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  their 
countenance  is  not  so  terrible  as  the  old  writers 
have  represented  it ;  but  that  they  appear  of  a 
milder  nature  than  either  the  eagle  or  the  vul- 
ture. 

Condamino  has  frequently  seen  them  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  ob- 
served them  hovering  over  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
he  thinks  they  would,  at  a  certain  time,  have 
attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  not  been 
scared  away  by  the  shepherds.  Labat  acquaints 
us,  that  those  who  have  seen  this  animal,  de- 
clare that  the  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  sheep ; 
and  that  the  flesh  is  tough,  and  as  disagreeable 
as  carrion.  The  Spaniards  themselves  seem  to 
dread  its  depredations;  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  its  carrying  off  their  children. 

Mr.  Strong,  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  he  was 
sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  south  latitude,  observed  a  bird 
sitting  upon  a  high  cliff  near  the  shore,  which 
some  of  the  ship's  company  shot  with  a  leaden 
bullet  and  killed.  They  were  greatly  surprised 
when  they  beheld  its  magnitude ;  for  when  the 
wings  were  extended,  they  measured  thirteen 
feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  One  of  the  quills 
was  two  feet  four  inches  long :  and  the  barrel  or 
hollow  part  was  six  inches  and  three  quarters, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

We  have  a  still  more  circumstantial  account 
of  this  amazing  bird,  by  P.  Feuille,  the  only 
traveller  who  has  accurately  described  it:  ''In 
the  valley  of  Ilo,  in  Peru,  I  discovered  a  condor 
perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me :  I  approached 
within  gunshot,  and  fired ;  but  as  my  piece  was 
only  charged  with  swan-shot,  the  lead  was  not 
able  sufficiently  to  pierce  the  bird's  feathers.  I 
perceived  however,  by  its  manner  of  flying,  that 
it  was  wounded ;  and  it  was  with  9,  good  deal  of 
difficulty  that  it  flew  to  another  rock,  about  five 
hundred  yards  distant  on  the  sea-shore.  I  there- 
fore charged  again  with  ball,  and  hit  the  bird 
under  the  throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I  ao> 
cordingly  ran  up  to  seize  it ;  but  even  in  death 
it  was  terrible,  and  defended  itself  upon  its  back 
with  its  claws  extended  against  me,  so  that  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it  not 
been  mortally  wounded,  I  should  have  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  take  it ;  but  I  at  last  dragged 
it  down  from  the  rock,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  seamen  I  carried  it  to  my  tent  to 
make  a  coloured  drawing. 

''The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  measured 
very  exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches  (Eng- 
lish) from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers,  that 
were  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  were  two  feet 
four  inches  long.  The  thickness  of  the  beak 
was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the 
length  four  inches ;  the  point  hooked  downwards, 
and  white  at  its  extremity ;  the  other  part  was 


of  a  jet  black.  A  short  down  of  a  brown  colour 
covered  the  head;  the  eyes  were  bkck,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  reddish  brown.  The 
feathers  on  the  breast,  neck,  and  wings>  were  of 
a  light  brown;  those  on  the  back  were  rather 
darker.  Its  thighs  were  covered  with  brown 
feathers  to  the  knee.  The  thigh-bone  was  ten 
inches  long;  the  leg  five  inches ;  the  toes  were 
three  before  and  one  behind:  that  behind  was 
an  inch  and  a  half ;  and  the  claw  with  which  it 
was  armed  was  black,  and  three-quartera  of  an 
inch.  The  other  ckws  were  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  legs  were  covered  with  black  scales, 
as  also  the  toes;  but  in  these  the  scales  were 
larger. 

"  These  birds  usually  keep  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  find  their  prey;  they  never  descend 
to  the  searshore  but  in  the  rainy  season ;  for,  as 
they  are  very  sensible  of  cold,  they  go  there  for 
greater  warmth.  Though  these  mountains  are 
situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  cold  is  often  very 
severe ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  but  particularly  in  winter. 

"  The  little  nourishment  which  these  birds  find 
on  the  searcoast,  except  when  the  jbempest  drives 
in  some  great  fish,  obliges  the  condor  to  continue 
there  but  a  short  time.  They  usually  come  to 
the  coast  at  the  approach  of  evening,  stay  there 
all  night,  and  fly  back  in  the  morning." 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper 
to  America  only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  described  by  the  naturalists  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  supposed  that  the  great  bird  caQcd 
the  Bock,  described  by  Arabian  writers,  and  so 
much  exaggerated  by  &ble,  is  but  a  species  of 
the  condor.  The  great  bird  of  Tamassar,  in  the 
East  Indies,  that  is  larger  than  the  eagle,  as  well 
as  the  vulture  of  Senegal,  that  carries  off  chil- 
dren, are  probably  no  other  than  the  bird  we 
have  been  describing.  Russia,  Lapland,  and  even 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  are  said  to  have  known 
this  animaL  A  bird  of  this  kind  was  shot  in 
France,  that  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and  was 
said  to  be  eighteen  feet  across  the  wings ;  how- 
ever, one  of  the  quills  was  described  only  as  be- 
ing larger  than  that  of  a  swan ;  so  that  probably 
the  breadth  of  the  wings  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated, since  a  bird  so  large  would  have  the 
quills  more  than  twice  as  big  as  those  of  a  swan. 
However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  Europe,  as  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  mankind. 
In  the  deserts  of  Pachomao,  where  it  is  chiefly 
seen,  men  seldom  venture  to  travel  Those  wild 
regions  are  very  sufficient  of  themselves  to  in- 
spire a  secret  horror :  broken  precipices — prowl- 
ing panthers — forests  only  vocal  with  the  hissing 
of  serpents — and  mountains  rendered  still  more 
terrible  by  the  condor,  the  only  bird  that  ven- 
tures to  make  its  residence  in  those  deserted 
situations. 
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It  is  iftsionishing,  observes  Humboldt,  that  tine  df 
the  kr^est  of  terrestrial  birds  and  animals  inhabiting 
countries  which  Europeans  haVe  been  accustomed  to 
visit  for  more  than  three  centuries,  should  have  so 
long  remained  to  impierFectly  known.  Thd  descrip- 
tions  even  of  the  modt  modern  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers concerning  this  bird  arc  replete  with  contradic- 
tion, eirror,  and  falsehood.  By  some,  the  site  and 
ferocity  of  the  dondor  have  been  immeasdrably  ex- 
aggerdted ;  others  have  confbunded  it  with  approxi- 
mating species,  or  assumed  the  differences  observed 
in  the  bird  from  infancy  td  age,  as  the  diagnostic 
characteristics  of  sex.  B^rdn  Cuvier,  in  speaking^  of 
the  form  df  the  condor,  after  k  careful  investigation 
of  idl  that  has  been  writt<in  bn  the  subject  before 
Homboldt,  expresses  himself  thus:  "Some  authors 
Attribute  to  the  condor  a  brown  plumage,  and  a  head 
clothed  iHth  down ;  others,  a  fleshy  crest  on  the  fore- 
heid,  ted  A  black  and  whit^  plumage.  It  has  not 
yet  been  described  with  any  precision."  Of  the  tw6 
drawings  given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  second  idone  bears 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  great  vulture  of  the 
.A.ndes.  **  But  the  head,"  says  Humboldt,  **  is  with- 
out  character.  It  more  resembles  that  of  a  cock, 
than  the  head  of  the  Peruvian  condor:  Buffon  has 
not  even  risked  an  engraving  ot  this  bird.  The  one 
added  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  at  Deux  Points, 
is  below  All  critidsm." 

Baron  Humboldt  having  resided  for  seventeen 
months  in  the  native  mountains  of  the  condor,  and 
hairing  had  occasion  constantly  to  see  it  in  its  fre- 
quent excursions  beyond  the  timits  of  perpetual  snow, 
has  been  enabled  to  render  essential  service  to  zool<^ 
by  publishing  a  detuled  description  of  this  anim^^ 
and  the  drawings  which  he  sketched  of  it  on  the  spot. 
The  name  condor  is  derived  from  the  Qquiehua  lan- 
guage, the  general  language  of  the  ancient  Incas.  It 
should  be  wntten  cwUitr.  Europeans,  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation,  change  the  Peruvian  u  and  <;  as  thejr 
irhange  the  syllable  hmd  into  ffua.  They  sav,  for  in- 
stance, the  volcano  of  Tonguragua,  instead  of  Tvli- 
i^aehua;  and  Andes,  instead  of  AnH,  Humboldt 
thinka,  that  euAttr  is  derived  from  etakhmU  which 
signifies  to  smell  well-,  to  spread  an  odbur  of  frtiit, 
meat,  or  other  aliments.  Tne  baron  observes,  that, 
as  there  is  nothing  naore  astonishing  than  the  almost 
inconceivable  sagacity  with  which  the  condor  dis- 
tinguishes the  <Mfoiir  of  flesh  from  an  immense  ^s- 
tanoe,  tiie  etymologist  may  be  allowed  to  believe, 
that  both  aaUwr  and  ettit/ioU*  oome  from  one  and  the 
same  unknown  root.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to 
retain  the  popular  name  of  condor. 

The  yoikng  condor  hAs  no  feathers.  The  body, 
for  many  months,  is  covered  only  with  a  very  fine 
down,  or  a  frizzled  whitish  hair,  resembling  that  of 
the  young  ululle.  This  down  disfigures  ^e^ouiijg 
bird  so  much,  that  it  appears  almost  as  large  m  this 
state  aa  when  adult.  The  condor  at  two  years  old 
has  not  the  black  plumage,  but  a  Ikwn-coloured 
brown.  The  female,  ilp  to  this  period,  has  not  the 
white  collar  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  i;ieck  by 
feathers  longer  than  the  others.  This  collar  the 
Spaniards  name  JHoRta.  From  a  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  these  changes  produced  by  age,  manv  na- 
turalists, and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  them- 
selves, who  take  little  interest  in  ornitholovy,  have 
announced  two  species  of  condors,  black  and  broWn 
(camdor  negrog,  condor  pardo).  Humboldt  met  per- 
sona, even  in  the  dty  of  Quito,  who  assured  him, 
Chat  the  female  of  the  condor  is  distinguished  from 
the  male  not  only  by  the  absence  of  the  nasal  crest, 
but  also  by  the  want  of  the  colUr.  Goielin  and  the 
Abbe  Mouna  make  the  same  assertion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain,  that  such  is  not  the  fact.     At 


Riobambo,  in  the  environs  of  Chimborazo  and  An- 
tisanA,  the  hunters  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  influence  produced  by  age  on  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  condor ;  and  for  the  most  exact  notions  con- 
cerning those  varieties  we  are  indebted  to  them. 

The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  in  the  upper 
part,  but  extremely  ci'ooked  at  the  extremity.  The 
lower  jaw  is  much  shorter  than  the  upper.  The 
fore-part  of  this  enofmous  beak  is  white,  the  rest  of 
a  gravish  brown,  And  not  black,  at  stated  by  Linncus. 
The  head  and  neck  are  naked,  and  covered  with  a 
hard,  dry,  and  wrinkled  skin  ;  this  same  skin  is  red- 
dish, but  furnished  here  and  there  with  brown  or 
blackish  hairs,  shdrt  and  very  stiff.  The  cranium  is 
singuUrly  flat  at  the  sunlmit ;  as  is  the  case  with  all 
very  ferocious  animals.  The  fleshy  or  rather  car- 
tilaginous crest  of  the  condor  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  head,  and  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  beak. 
This  crest  h  entirely  wanting  in  the  female,  and  M. 
Daiidin  has  erroneously  attributed  it  to  her.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  figure,  wrinkled,  and  very  slender.  The 
ear  of  the  condor  exhibits  a  verV  considerable  aper- 
ture ;  but  it  is  concealed  under  the  foldft  of  the  tem- 
poral membrane.  The  eye  is  sin^Urly  elongated, 
more  remote  from  the  beait  than  in  thb  ^les ;  ver^ 
lively,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The  entire  neck  is 
garnished  \hth  parallel  wrinkles ;  but  tb^  skin  is  less 
flacdd  than  that  which  covers  the  throat.  These 
wrinkles  are  placed  longitudinally ;  lind  arise  from 
the  habit  of  tnia  vulture  of  contracting  its  neck,  and 
Concealing  it  in  the  collar,  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  hood.  This  collar,  which  is  neither  less 
broad,  nor  less  ^Irhite  in  the  adult  femAle  than  in  the 
male,  is  formed  of  a  fine  silken  down,  tt  is  a  white 
bind,  which  separates  from  the  niiked  part  of  the 
neck  the  body  of  the  bird  furnished  with  genuine 
feathers.  In  both  sexes,  the  hodd  is  nbt  entire ;  it 
does  not  clode  exactly  in  fir^nt,  and  the  neck  is  naked 
as  far  as  the  place  wherd  the  black  feathers  com- 
mence. The  rest  of  th^  bird,  back.  Wings,  and  tail, 
are  of  a  black  slightly  grayidh.  The  pliimes  are 
sometimes  of  a  brilliant  black;  most  frequently, 
however,  the  black  borders  6n  a  gray.  They 
are  of  a  triangular  figurct  «id  cover  each  other 
mutually,  like  tiles.  The  feet  are  Very  robust,  and 
Of  an  ashen  blUe,  ornamented  with  white  wrinkles; 
the  talons  are  of  a  blackish  Colour ;  they  are  not 
much  crooked,  but  reoiarkably  long.  The  four  toes 
are  united  by  a  Very  flaccid,  but  vfek-y  perceptible 
membrane.  The  fourth  toe  is  Very  small,  and  its 
talon  is  most  cui'ved. 

M.  dSS  Humboldt  has  seen  no  cbndor ^  the  enver^ure 
of  which — ok"  measurement  of  wing  from  tip  to  tip — 
exceeded  nine  feet  French  measure.  Many  persons 
in  Quito  and  the  Andes,  worthy  of  the  highest  credit, 
assured  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  they  never  killed  any 
that  exceeded  eleven  feet  in  the  envergurb.  Even 
on  a  careful  examination  bf  the  narratives  of  travel- 
lers, who  visited  these  regions  previously  to  M.  de 
Humboldt,  it  will  appear  that,  amon^  the  naturalists 
who  have  measured  the  vulture  of  the  Andes,  there 
are  but  few  who  assi^  to  it  a  yery  extraordinary  size. 
From  every  authentic  account  w  the  dimensions  of 
the  condor,  it  appear^  that  this  bird  is  not  lar^r 
than  the  vultur  barbatt»,  or  Ubmmer-geyer,  which 
inhabits  the  central  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
and  with  which  both  Biiffon  and  Molina  have  con- 
founded it.  It  has  been  with  the  condor  as  with 
Patagonians  and  so  many  other  objects  of  descriptive 
natural  history, — the  more  tbey  have  been  examined, 
the  more  have  their  enormous  dimensions  been  found 
to  diminish.  The  average  length  of  the  condors, 
from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is 
but  three  feet  three  inches.  Their  usual  envergure 
eight  or  nine  feet.  Some  individuals  from  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  aliment  or  other  causes,  may 
have  attained  an  extent  of  wings  of  fourteen  feet. 
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Tlie  condor,  like  the  llama,  the  vicanna«  the 
alpaca,  and  several  alpine  plants,  is  peculiar  to  the 
chain  of  the  Andes.  The  region  of  the  globe  which 
he  appears  to  prefer  to  every  other  is  of  an  elevation 
of  from  1,600  to  2,500  toises.  Whenever  the  baron, 
and  his  friend,  M.  BonpUmd,  were  led,  in  the  course 
of  their  herborizing  excursions,  to  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snows,  they  were  always  surrounded  by  condors. 
There  they  used  to  find  them,  three  or  four  in  num. 
ber,  on  the  pobts  of  the  rocks.  Thev  exhibited  no 
distrust,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  approached 
within  a  couple  of  toises.  They  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  slightest  inclination  to  attack.  Baron  de 
Humboldt  declares  that,  after  the  utmost  research, 
he  never  heard  a  single  example  quoted  of  a  condor 
having  carried  off  a  child,  as  nas  been  so  frequently 
reported.  M.  de  Humboldt  does  not,however,  doubt 
that  two  condors  would  be  capable  of  depriving  a 
child  of  ten  years  of  age  of  life,  or  even  a  grown  man. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  them  attack  a  young  bull, 
and  tear  out  his  tongue  and  eyes.  The  beak  and 
talons  of  the  condor  are  of  enormous  force.  Never- 
theless all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Andes  of  Quito 
are  unanimous  that  this  bird  is  not  dangerous  to  man. 

Thouffh  the  condor  exclusively  htiongs  to  the 
chain  of  the  Andes:  though  it  prefers  situations 
more  elevated  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  or  the  sum- 
mits of  Mont-Blanc ;  though  of  all  animals,  it  is  the 
one  which  removes  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
surfiue  of  our  planet ;  it  is  yet  not  less  true,  that  hun- 
ger will  sometimes  induce  it  to  descend  into  the  plains, 
and  more  especially  into  those  whidi  border  on  this 
mighty  mountain  chain.  Condors  are  to  be  seen  even 
on  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  especially  in  the 
cold  and  temperate  latitudes  of  Chili,  where  the 
chun  of  the  Andes  may  be  almost  said  to  border  on 
the  margin  of  the  Pacific.  Still  it  is  observed  that 
this  bird  sojourns  but  a  few  hours  ih  these  lower  re- 
gions. It  prefers  the  mountain  solitudes,  where  it 
respires  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  in  which  the  barome- 
ter does  not  rise  above  16.  On  this  account,  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito,  many  small  groupes  of 
rocks,  and  platforms  elevated  2,450  toises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bear  the  names  of  CtaUur-Kakua, 
CurUur'PalH,  CiaUur-Huaekana,  names  signifying,  in 
the  Inca  language,  the  watch-tower,  brooding  pUce, 
or  nest  of  the  condors.  Humboldt  was  assured  that 
the  condor  builds  no  nest ;  that  it  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  naked  rock,  without  surrounding  them  with 
straw  or  leaves.  The  eggs  are  said  to  be  altogether 
white,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  female  remains  with  the 
little  ones  for  the  space  of  an  entire  year.  When 
the  condor  descends  into  the  plains,  it  prefers  alight- 
ing on  the  ground  to  perching  in  the  trees,  like  the  Kii/- 
ttw  atwa.  The  talons  of  the  condor  are  very  straight ; 
and  it  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  birds  of  prey 
with  very  crooked  talons  are  not  fond  of  settling 
upon  stones  or  rocks. 

The  habits  of  the  condor  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Issmmer-geyer.  If  it  is  not  larger  than  the  latter, 
it  appears  to  be  superior  in  strength  and  audacity. 
Two  condors  will  dart  upon  the  deer  of  the  Andes, 
upon  the  puma,  the  vicunna,  and  the  guanaco. 
They  will  even  attack  a  heifer.  They  pursue  it  for 
a  long  time,  wounding  it  with  their  beak  and  talons, 
until  the  animal,  breathless  and  overwhelmed  with 
&tigue,  thrusts  out  its  tongue  bellowing.  The  con- 
dor then  seizes  the  tongue,  a  morsel  to  which  it  is 
much  attached.  It  also  tears  out  the  eyes  of  its  vic- 
tim, which  sinks  to  the  earth,  and  slowly  expires. 
In  the  province  of  Quito,  the  mischief  done  to  cattle, 
but  more  especially  to  sheep  and  cows  by  this  formi- 
dable bird,  is  immense.  In  the  savannahs  of  An- 
tisana,  2,101  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bulls 
are  constantlv  found  which  have  been  wounded  in  the 
back  by  condors. 


The  condor  appears  to  have  more  tenacity  of  life 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey.  M.  de  Humboldt  was 
present  at  certain  experiments  on  the  life  of  a  condor 
at  Riobamba.  They  first  attempted  to  stiangle  it 
with  a  noose.  They  hung  it  to  a  tree,  and  dngged 
the  legs  with  great  force  for  many  minutes:  but 
scarcely  was  the  noose  removed,  than  the  condor 
began  to  walk  about  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter.  Three  pistol-balls  were  then  disdiarged  at 
him  within  less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  a]] 
entered  the  body.  He  was  wounded  in  the  neck, 
dbest,  and  bellv,  but  still  remained  on  his  feet.  A 
fifth  ball  struck  against  the  femur,  and  reboundinr, 
fell  on  the  ground.  The  condor  did  not  die  for  haff- 
an-hour  after  of  the  numerous  wounds  whidi  it  had 
received.  Ulloa  infbrme  us,  that  in  the  cold  region 
of  Peru  the  condor  is  doady  furnished  with  leathers, 
that  eight  or  ten  balls  may  strike  against  his  body 
without  one  piercing  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  thai  the  condor  prefers 
carcasses  to  Jiving  animala.  It  subsists,  however, 
on  both,  and  seems  to  pursue  small  birds  less  than 
quadrupeds. 


CHAP.  IT. 

or  THE  TULTURl  A5P  IT!  Am5ITIS8. 

I 

Thb  first  rank  in  the  descripiion  of  birds  has 
been  given  to  the  eagle ;  not  becaiue  it  is  strong- 
er or  larger  than  the  rolture,  but  because  it  is 
more  generous  and  bokL  The  eagle,  unless 
pressed  by  famine,  will  not  stoop  to  carrion; 
and  never  devours  but  what  be  has  earned  by 
his  own  pursuit.  The  vulture,  on  the  contrary, 
is  indelicately  voracious ;  and  seldom  attacks 
living  animals  when  it  can  be  supplied  with  the 
dead.  The  eagle  meets  and  singly  opposes  his 
enemy ;  the  vulture,  if  it  expects  resistance,  calls 
in  the  aid  of  its  kind,  and  basely  overpowers  its 
prey  by  a  cowardly  combination.  Putrefikction 
and  stench,  instead  of  deterring,  only  serves  to 
allure  them.  The  vulture  seems  among  birds 
what  the  jackal  and  hysdna  are  among  quadru- 
peds, who  prey  upon  carcasses,  and  root  up  the 
dead. 

Vultures  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  all 
those  of  the  eagle  kind  by  ^e  nakedness  of  their 
heads  and  necks,  which  are  without  feathers, 
and  only  covered  with  a  very  dight  down,  or  a 
few  scattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  more  pro- 
minent ;  those  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in 
the  socket.  Their  claws  are  ahorterx  and  less 
hooked.  The  inside  of  the  wing  is  covered  with 
a  thick  down,  which  is  difiTerent  in  them  from 
all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  attitude  is  not  so 
upright  as  that  of  the  eagle;  and  their  flight 
more  diflicult  and  heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the 
ash-coloured,  and  the  brown  vulture,  which  are 
inhabitants  of  Europe ;  the  spotted  and  the  black 
vulture  of  Egypt ;  the  bearded  vulture ;  the  Bra- 
zilian vulture,  and  the  king  of  the  Talturee,  of 
South  America.    They  all  agree  in  their  nature : 
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being  eqoailj  indolent^  jet  rapacioos  and  on- 
dean. 

The  Qolden  Yalture  seems  to  be  tbe  foremoet 
of  the  kind ;  and  is,  in  manj  things,  like  the  gol- 
den eagle,  but  larger  in  every  proportion.  From 
the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  it  is  four 
feet  and  a  half;  and  to  the  elaws*  end,  fortj-fiye 
inohea,  The  length  of  the  upper  mandible  is  al- 
most seven  inches ;  and  the  tail  twent j-seren  in 
length.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
belly,  sre  (tf  a  red  colour ;  but  on  the  tail  it  is 
more  faint,  and  deeper  near  the  head.  The  fea- 
thers are  black  on  the  hatk,  and  on  the  wings 
and  tail  of  a  yellowish  brown.  Others  of  the  kind 
differ  firom  this  in  colour  and  dimensions;  but 
they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  their  naked 
heads,  and  beak  straight  in  the  beginning,  but 
hooking  at  the  point. 

They  are  still  more  strongly  marked  by  their 
nature,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  cruel,  un- 
clean, and  indolent.  Their  sense  of  smelling, 
however,  is  amasingly  great;  and  Nature,  for 
this  purpose,  has  given  them  two  large  apertures 
or  nostrils  without,  and  an  extensive  ol&ctory 
memlmuie  within.^  Their  intestines  are  formed 
differently  from  those  of  the  eagle  kind ;  for  they 
partake  more  of  the  formation  of  such  birds  as 
live  upon  grain.  They  have  both  a  crop  and  a 
stomach ;  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
gizzard,  from  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  which  it  is  composed.  In  fact,  they  seem 
adapted  inwardly,  not  only  for  being  carnivo- 
rous^ but  to  eat  com,  or  whatsoever  of  that  kind 
comes  in  the  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 

1  It  is  now  thought  by  many  nataralitts,  that  it  if 
the  eye,  and  not  the  scent,  which  leads  birds  to  their 
prey.  The  tooom  is  a  bird  which  ranks  next  to  tiie 
▼iilture  in  discerning,  whether  by  smell  or  sight,  the 
carrion  on  which  it  feeds.  Tbe  immense  size  of  its 
bill,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  its  head,  was 
supposed  to  present  in  its  honeycomb  texture  an  ex- 
tensive  prolonf^on  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  thus 
to  account  for  its  smelling  at  great  distances ;  but  on 
accurate  examination,  the  texture  above  mentioned 
in  the  bill  is  found  to  be  mere  diploe,  to  give  the 
Ull  strength.  Now  the  eye  of  this  bird  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  whole  brain ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tsdned  by  direct  experiments,  that  where  very  putrid 
carrion  was  enclosed  in  a  basket  from  which  effluvia 
could  freely  enumate,  but  which  concealed  the  o£U 
from  sight,  it  attracted  no  attention  from  vultures 
and  other  birds  of  prey  till  it  was  exposed  to  their 
view*  when  they  immediately  recognised  their  ob- 
ject, and  others  came  rapidly  from  mfferent  quarters 
of  the  horizon  where  they  were  invisible  a  few 
minutes  before.  This  sudden  appearance  of  birds  of 
prey  from  immense  distances  and  in  every  direction, 
however  the  wind  may  blow,  is  accounted  for  by 
their  soaring  to  an  altitude.  In  this  situation,  their 
prey  on  tbe  ground  is  seen  by  them,  however  minute 
It  mmj^  be ;  and  therefore  their  appearance  in  our 
H^ht  is  merely  their  descent  from  nigh  regions  to 
within  the  scope  of  our  optics.  Waterton,  however, 
DO  ordinary  authority  on  such  points,  stoutly  con- 
tends that  "all  vultures  can  fine  their  food  through 
the  mediam  of  their  olfactory  nerves,  though  it  be 
unporceptible  to  their  eye." — En. 


Europe,  and  but  too  well  known  on  the  western 
continent,  is  totally  unknown  in  BngUnd.  In 
ISgypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other  kingdoms  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  vultures  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  inside  down  of  their  wing  is 
converted  into  a  very  warm  and  comfortable  Idnd 
of  fur,  and  is  commonly  sold  in  the  Aaiatic  mar- 
kets. 

Indeed,  in  Elgypt  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  sin- 
gular service.  There  are  great  flocks  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  which  no 
person  is  permitted  to  destroy.  The  service  they 
render  the  inhabitants  is  the  devouring  of  all 
the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  dty ;  which 
might  otherwise  tend  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  the 
air.  They  are  commonly  seen  in  company  with 
the  wild  dogs  of  the  country,  tearing  a  carcass 
very  deliberately  together.  This  odd  association 
produces  no  quarrels ;  the  birds  and  quadrupeds 
seem  to  live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  harmony 
subsists  between  them.  The  wonder  is  still  the 
greater,  as  both  are  extremely  rapacious,  and 
both  lean  and  bony  to  a  very  great  degree ;  pro- 
bably having  no  great  plenty  even  of  the  wretch- 
ed food  on  which  they  subsist. 

In  America  they  lewi  a  life  somewhat  similar. 
Wherever  the  hunters,  who  there  only  pursue 
beasts  for  the  skins,  are  found  to  go,  these  birds 
are  seen  to  pursue  them.  They  still  keep  hover- 
ing at  a  little  distance ;  and  when  thej  see  the 
boist  flayed  and  abandoned,  they  call  out  to  each 
other,  pour  down  upon  the  carcass,  and  in  an  in- 
stant pick  its  bones  as  bare  and  clean  as  if  they 
had  been  scraped  by  a  kni^ 

At  the  Gi^  of  Qood  Hope,  in  Africa,  they 
seem  to  discover  a  still  greater  share  of  dexterity 
in  their  methods  of  carving.  ^  I  have,**  says 
Kolben,  ''been  often  a  spectator  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  anatomized  a  dead  body :  I 
say  anatomized ;  for  no  artist  in  the  world  could 
have  done  it  more  cleanly.  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful method  of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones, 
and  yet  leaving  the  skin  quite  entire.  Upon 
coming  near  the  carcass,  one  would  not  suppose 
it  thus  deprived  of  its  internal  substance^  till  he 
began  to  examine  it  more  closely;  he  then  finds 
it,  literally  speaking,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
Their  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is 
this  :  they  first  make  an  opening  in  the  belly  of 
the  animal,  from  whence  they  pluck  out,  and 
greedily  devour,  the  entrails :  then  entering  into 
the  hollow  whidi  they  have  made,  they  separate 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  without  ever  touching 
the  skin.  It  often  happens  that  an  ox  retoming 
home  alone  to  its  stall  from  the  plough,  lies  down 
by  the  way:  it  is  then^  if  the  vultures  perceive 
it,  that  they  fidl  with  fury  down,  and  inevitably 
devour  the  unfortunate  animal.  They  sometimes 
attempt  them  grazing  in  the  fields;  and  then, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  make  their 
attack  all  at  once  and  together.** 

''  They  are  attracted  by  carrion,*'  says  Cateebyy 
''from  a  very  great  distance.    It  is  pleasant  to 
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behold  them,  when  they  are  thus  eating  and  dis- 
puting for  their  prey.  An  eagle  generally  pre- 
aides  at  these  entertainments,  and  makes  them 
all  keep  their  distance  till  he  has  done.  They 
then  Ml  to  with  an  excellent  appetite ;  and  their 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant 
a  carcass  drops,  we  may  see  the  Yultures  floating 
in  the  air  from  all  quarters,  and  come  sousing  on 
their  prey."  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  they 
eat  nothing  that  has  life ;  but  this  is  only  when 
they  are. not  able;  for  when  they  oome  at  lambs, 
they  show  no  mercy;  and  serpents  are  their  or- 
dinary food.  The  manner  of  those  birds  is  to 
perch  themselves,  several  together,  on  the  old 
pine  and  cypress  trees ;  where  they  continue  all 
the  morning,  for  several  hours,  with  their  wings 
unfolded :  nor  are  they  fearful  of  danger,  but 
suffer  people  to  approach  them  very  near,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  eating. 

The  sloth,  the  filth,  and  the  voraciousness,  of 
these  birds,  almost  exceed  credibility.  In  the 
Brazils,  where  they  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
when  they  light  upon  a  carcass,  which  they  have 
liberty  to  tear  at  their  ease,  they  so  gorge  them- 
selves that  they  are  unable  to  fly ;  but  keep  hop- 
ping along  when  they  are  pursued.  At  all  times 
they  are  a  bird  of  slow  flight,  and  unable  readily 
to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground ;  but  when 
they  have  over-fed,  they  are  then  utterly  help- 
less :  but  they  soon  get  rid  of  their  burden ;  for 
they  have  a  method  of  vomiting  up  what  they 
have  eaten,  and  then  they  fly  off  with  greater 
ftunlity. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  hostilities  between  animals  that  are  thus 
hatefrd  or  noxious.  Of  aU  creatures,  the  two 
most  at  enmity  is  the  vulture  of  Brazil  and  the 
crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible  amphibi- 
ous creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that  part  of 
the  world  grows  to  the  size  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, in  the  sands,  on  the  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  dimate. 
For  this  purpose  she  takes  every  precaution  to 
hide  from  aU  other  animals  the  place  where  she 
deposits  her  burden:  in  the  meantime  a  number 
of  vultures,  or  gaUnassos,  as  the  Spaniards  call 
them,  sit  silent  and  unseen  in  the  branches  of 
some  neighbouring  forest,  and  view  the  croco- 
dile's operations,  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of 
succeeding  plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the 
crocodile  has  laid  the  whole  number  of  her  eggs, 
till  she  has  carefuUy  covered  them  under  the 
sand,  and  until  she  has  retired  from  them  to  a 
convenient  distance.  Then,  all  together,  encour- 
aging each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  down  upon 
the  nest,  hook  up  the  sand  in  a  moment,  lay  the 
eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood  without 
remorse.  Wretched  as  is  the  flesh  of  these  ani- 
mals, yet  men,  perhaps  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
have  been  tempted  to  taste  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  lean,  stringy,  nauseous,  and  unsavoury.  It 
is  in  vain  that,  when  kiUed,  the  rump  has  been  [ 


cut  off;  in  vain  the  body  has  been  washed,  and 
spices  used  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour ; 
it  still  smells  and  tastes  of  the  carrion  by  which 
it  was  nourished,  and  sends  forth  a  stendi  that 
is  insupportable. 

These  birds,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  usually 
lay  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  but  once 
a-year.  They  make  their  nests  in  inaccessible 
diffs,  and  in  places  so  remote  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  them.  Those  in  our  part  of , the  world  chiefly 
reside  in  the  places  where  they  breed,  and  sel- 
dom come  down  into  the  plains,  except  when  the 
snow  and  ice,  in  their  native  retreats,  have  ban- 
ished aU  living  animals  but  themselves:  they 
then  come  from  their  heights,  and  brave  the  per- 
ils they  must  encounter  in  a  more  cultivated 
region.  As  carrion  is  not  found  at  those  seasons 
in  suflcient  quantity,  or  suflBioiently  remote  from 
man,  to  sustain  them,  they  prey  upon  rabbits, 
hares,  serpents,  and  whatever  small  game  they 
can  overtake  or  overpower. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  general ; 
but  there  is  one  of  the  kind,  called  the  king  of 
the  vultures,  which  fr^m  its  extraordinary  figure 
deserves  a  separate  description.  This  bird  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  not  of  the  Bast  Indies, 
as  those  who  make  a  trade  of  showing  birds 
would  induce  us  to  believe.  This  bird  is  largier 
than  a  turkey-cock;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  odd  formation  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  is  bare.  Tins  skin  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  is  of  an  orange  colour ;  from 
whence  it  stretches  on  each  side  to  the  head; 
from  thence  it  proceeds,  like  an  indented  comb, 
and  falls  on  either  side,  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  head.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  red 
skin,  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  and  the  iris  has  ihe  col- 
our and  lustre  of  pearL  The  head  and  neck  are 
without  feathers,  covered  with  a  flesh-coloured 
skin  on  the  upper  part,  a  fine  scarlet  behind  the 
head,  and  a  duskier^coloured  skin  before :  fieurther 
down,  behind  the  head,  arises  a  little  tuft  of 
black  down,  from  whence  issues  and  extends  be- 
neath the  Uiroat,  on  each  side,  a  wrinkled  skin, 
of  a  brownish  colour,  mixed  with  blue,  and  red- 
dish behind :  below,  upon  the  naked  part  of  the 
neck,  is  a  collar  formed  by  soft  longish  feathers, 
of  a  deep  ash-colour,  which  surround  the  neck, 
and  cover  the  breast  before.  Into  this  collar  the 
bird  Sometimes  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  head,  so  that  it  looks  as 
if  it  had  withdrawn  the  neck  into  the  body. 
Those  marks  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
bird  from  all  others  of  the  vulture  kind ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  this  deformed  family ;  however,  nei- 
ther its  habits  nor  instincts  vary  frx)m  the  rest 
of  the  tribe ;  being,  like  them,  a  slow  cowardly 
bird,  living  chiefly  upon  rats,  lizards,  and  ser- 
pents ;  and  upon  carrion  or  excrement,  when  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  way.  The  flesh  is  so 
bad,  that  even  savages  themselves  cannot  abide 
it. 
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THE  VULTURE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 


SVPFLBXXNTABT  NoTB. 

It  would  be  idle  to  notice  all  the  species  of  vul- 
tores  which  ha\e  been  enumerated  by  naturalists. 
To  do  so  would,  in  fact,  be  to  dwell  for  the  most 
part  on  a  series  of  names,  which  have  been  con- 
fttmtly  applied  to  the  same  species  seen  under  different 
modifications.  M.  VieiUot  remarks,  that,  after  hav- 
ing olnerYed  the  living  vultures  under  the  various 
metaaorohoses  which  the  difference  of  age  occasions 
in  their  plunage,  and  having  most  attentively  studied 
the  subject,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  few  of  their 
genera  a»  composed  of  as  many  species  as  some  na- 
turalists have  adopted  without  examination,  and 
others  have  repeated  without  reflection.  Brisson, 
GmeliD,  and  T<atham  have  described  seven  or  eight 
apedes  of  vultures  in  Europe,  though  it  appears  more 
than  probable  that  there  are  but  three  or  tour. 

Of  all  the  characters  drawn  from  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  in  the  vulture  tribe,  tiie  most  dis- 
tinct is  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  nudity  of  the 
head  and  nedc.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  they 
differ  from  the  eagles  with  which  they  have  been 
vulgarly  confounded,  bv  having  their  eyes  on  a  level 
with  the  head,  while  the  eyes  of  the  others  are  sunk 
within  their  orbits.  They  differ  also  in  their  dis- 
covered ears;  in  the  form  of  their  daws,  (those  of 
the  eagle,  properly  so  called,  being  almost  semicir- 
cular,) and  in  the  tarsi,  which,  in  the  known  spedes, 
are  total^  naked.  Besides  these  characters,  which 
mre  merdiy  nethodieal,  there  are  others  of  a  more 
liroiiiinent  kind  which  oannot  lead  into  error,  nor 
permit  the  eonfiwion  of  the  genuine  vultures  with 
any  of  the  oCher  birds  of  prey.  Their  port  is  in- 
clined, half  horiiontal,  a  position  indicating  thdr 
grovelling  nature  ;  whereas  the  eagle  stands  proudly 
upright  and  almost  perpendicular  on  its  feet.  On 
the  ground,  to  which,  by  the  way,  they  are  much 
attached,  thdr  winp  are  pendant,  and  their  tail  trail- 
ed along.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  end  of  the  pen- 
fieathers  constantly  worn.  Their  flight  is  heavy,  and 
they  experience  considerable  difficult v  in  taking  thdr 
full  soar.  Finally,  they  are  the  only  birds  of  prey 
that  fl^  and  live  gre^riously: 

Their  mode  ov  life,  disposition,  and  habits,  ex- 
hibit diaracters  still  more  marked.     The  vultures 
are  cowardly,  disgusting,  gormandizing  in  the  ex- 
trenie,  voradous,  and  cruel.      They  rarely  attadc 
hving  animals,  but  when  they  can  no  longer  satiate 
themselves  on  dead  bodies.     They  attack  a  single 
enemy  with  numbers,  and  tear  carcasses  even  to  the 
very  bone.     They  are  attracted  by  the  savour  of 
corruption  and  infection.     The  hawks,  the  falcons, 
sod  even  the  smallest  birds  of  this  order,  exhibit 
more  courage  than  the  vultures ;  for  they  hunt  their 
prey  alone,  almost  all  of  them  disdain  dead  flesh,  and 
will  reject  that  which  is  corrupted.    Comparing  birds 
with  quadrupeds,  the  vulture  appears  to  unite  the 
I  strengUi  and  cruelty  of  the  tiger  with  the  cowardice 
sod  gormandism  of  the  chacal,  which  likewise  joins 
in  troops  to  devour  carrion  and  root  up  the  dead : 
while  the  eagle  has  the  ooun^e,  nobleness,  magna- 
oimity,  and  generosity  of  the  hon.    Endowed  either 
with  a  sense  of  smelling  extremely  keen,  or  an  ex- 
qnisitely  keen  si^ht,  any  pri^  attracts  vultures  from 
a  eonnderable  distance.      They  fly  towards  it  in 
iocks,  and  all  the  spedes  are  admitted  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  banquet.     If  pressed  by  hunger,  they 
will  descend  near  the  habitations  of  men,  but  they 
never  attempt  an  attack  except  on  the  peaceable  and 
tiimd  tenants  of  the  poultry  yard.  ■ 

The  vultures  are  more  numerous  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe.  Still,  it 
does  nbt  appear  that  they  dread  the  cold,  and  seek 
waonth  in  preference ;  tor  in  our  part  of  the  world 
tiicy  live  in  the  gn^test  numbers  on  the  highest 


mountains,  and  descend  but  rarely  into  the  plains. 
In  the  hot  climates,  such  as  Egypt,  where  they  are 
very  numerous  and  of  great  utiUty,  because  they 
clear  the  surfiux  of  the  earth  of  the  debris  of  dead 
animals,  and  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  putre- 
faction, they  are  more  frequently  seen  upon  the  plain 
than  in  the  mountains.  They  approach  inhabited 
places,  and  spread  themselves  at  day-break  in  the 
towns  and  vilhiges,  and  render  essential  service  to 
the  inhabitants  by  gorging  themselves  with  the  filth 
and  carrion  accummated  in  the  streets.  In  our  cli- 
mates the  vultures  during  the  fine  season  inhabit  the 
most  lofty  and  deserted  mountains :  there,  says  Belon, 
they  build  their  nests  against  shelvy  rocks  and  in 
inaccessible  situations.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  number  of  their  eggs,  some  stating  it  at 
two,  others  more.  They  do  not  carry  food  for  their 
young  in  their  talons,  uke  the  eagles,  which  even 
tear  tiieir  prey  in  the  air  to  distribute  to  their  family ; 
but  they  fill  their  crop,  and  then  disgorge  the  contents 
into  the  beaks  of  tne  little  ones.  In  winter  they 
migrate  into  a  warmer  climate. 

Bruce  gives  the  following  striking  account  of  a 
predatory  bird,  which  we  apprehend  must  have  been 
one  of  the  vultures,  although  his  description  of  the 
size  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  condor. 
But  as  this  bird  has  never  been  met  with  in  Africa, 
we  must  suppose  it  some  other  spedes. 

"This  noble  bird,'*  savs  this  celebrated  traveller, 
'*was  not  an  object  ot  any  chase  or  pursuit,  nor 
stood  in  need  of  any  stratagem  to  bring  him  within 
our  reach.  Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain 
Lamalmon,  while  my  servants  were  refreshinff  them- 
selves fi'om  that  toilsome,  rugged  ascent,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasure  of  a  most  delightful  dimate,  eating 
their  dinner  in  the  outer  air,  with  several  large  dishes 
of  boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them,  this  enemy,  as  he 
turned  out  to  be  to  them,  suddenly  appeared;  he 
did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but  came  flying 
slowly  along  the  ground,  and  sat  down  close  to  the 
meat,  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made  round  it. 
A  great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me 
to  the  plaoe.  I  saw  the  eagle  stand  for  a  minute,  as 
if  to  recollect  himself;  while  the  servants  ran  for 
their  lances  and  shields.  I  walked  up  as  nearly  to 
him  as  I  had  time  to  do.  His  attention  was  mlly 
fixed  upon  the  flesh.  I  saw  him  put  his  foot  into 
the  pwi,  where  was  a  larae  piece  in  water  prepared 
for  boiling ;  but  finding  the  smart,  which  he  had  not 
expected,  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  that 
he  held. 

*'  There  were  two  large  pieces,  a  leg  and  a  shoul- 
der, lying  upon  a  wooden  platter;  into  these  he 
thrust  both  his  daws,  and  carried  them  off;  but  I 
thought  he  still  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece 
which  remained  in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went 
slowly  along  the  ground,  as  he  had  come. .  The  face 
of  the  diff  over  which  criminals  were  thrown,  took 
him  from  our  sight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove 
the  asses,  were  much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of 
his  return.  My  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
unwillingly  expected  him,  and  thought  he  had  already 
more  thvi  his  share. 

**  As  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  I  loaded  a  rifle-gun  with  ball, 
and  sat  down  dose  to  the  platter  by  the  meat.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a  pro- 
digious shout  was  raised  by  my  attendants, .'  He  is 
coming,  he  is  coming,'  enough  to  have  dismayed  a 
less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he  was  not  quite 
so  hungry  as  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspecting  some- 
thing from  my  appearance,  I  knew  not,  but  he  made 
a  snudl  turn,  and  sat  down  about  ten  yards  from  me, 
the  pan  witii  the  meat  being  between  me  and  him. 
As  the  field  was  clear  before  me,  and  I  did  not 
know  but  his  next  move  might  brins  him  opposite 
to  some  of  my  people,  so  that  he  mi^t  actually  get 
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the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  make  off,  I  shot  him  wit-h 
the  ball  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  about  two 
inches  below  the  wings,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon 
the  grass  without  a  single  flutter. 

'*Upon  la3ring  hold  of  bis  monstrous  carcass,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  my  hands  covered 
and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.  On  turning 
him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  of  his 
back,  thev  also  produced  a  dust,  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  for,  upon  striking  the  breast,  the  vellow  pow- 
der flew  in  far  greater  Quantity  than  rrom  a  iialr- 
dresser's  powder-puff.  The  feathers  of  the  belly 
and  breast,  which  were  of  a  gold  colour,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  forma- 
tion; but  the  large  feathers  in  the  shoulder  and 
wings  seemed  apparently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which, 
upon  pressure,  scatter  their  dust  upon  the  finer  parts 
of  the  feather ;  but  this  was  brown,  the  colour  of 
the  feathers  of  the  back.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
wing  the  ribs,  or  hard  part  of  the  feathers,  seemed 
to  be  bare,  as  if  worn ;  or,  I  rather  think,  were  re- 
newing themselves,  having  before  fiiiled  in  their  func- 
tions. What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  nature,  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine. 
As  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for  a 
defence  against  the  climate,  in  &vQur  of  the  birds 
which  live  in  those  almost  inaccessible  heights  of 
country,  doomed,  even  in  its  lower  parts,  to  several 
months  excessive  rain." 


CHAP.  V. 

or  THB  r AX.0OV  KIirD,  AW  ITS  AimnTIBfl. 

ErxBT  creature  becomes  more  important  in  the 
history  of  nature  in  proportion  as  it  is  connected 
with  man.  In  this  yiew,  the  smallest  vegetable, 
or  the  most  seemingly  contemptible  insect,  is  a 
subject  more  deserving  attention  than  the  most 
flourishing  tree,  or  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fea- 
thered creation.  In  this  yiew,  the  fidoon  is  a 
more  important  animal  than  the  eagle  or  the 
vulture ;  and  though  so  yerj  diminutive  in  the 
comparison,  is  notvdthstanding,  from  its  connex- 
ion with  our  pleasures,  a  much  more  interesting 
object  of  our  curiosity. 

The  amusement  of  hawking,  indeed,  is  now 
pretty  much  given  oyer  in  this  kingdom ;  for  as 
every  country  refines,  as  its  enclosures  become 
higher  and  closer,  those  rural  sports  must  conse- 
quently decline,  in  which  the  game  is  to  be  pur- 
sued oyer  a  long  extent  of  country ;  and  where, 
while  every  thing  retards  the  pursuer  below,  no- 
thing can  stop  the  object  of  his  pursuit  above. 

Falconry,  that  is  now  so  much  disused  among 
us,  was  the  principal  amusement  among  our  an- 
cestors. A  person  of  rank  scarcely  stirred  out 
Without  his  hawk  on  his  hand;  which,  in  old 
paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold, 
afterynurds  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a 
most  important  embassy  into  Normandy,  is  drawn 
in  an  old  bas-relief,  as  embarking  with  a  bird  on 
his  fist,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  In  those  days 
it  was  thought  sufilcient  for  noblemen's  sons  to 
wind  the  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fiiir,  and 


leave  study  and  learning  to  the  ohildzen  of  mean- 
er people.  Indeed,  this  diversioii  was  in  such 
high  esteem  among  the  great  all  over  Europe, 
that  Frederic,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Gennany, 
thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  hawking. 

The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was 
very  great:  among  the  old  Welch  princes,  the 
king's  fidconer  was  the  fourth  officer  in  the  state ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  his  hononrs,  he  was  for- 
bid to  take  more  than  three  draughts  of  beer 
from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk  and  ne- 
glect his  duty.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir 
Thomas  Monson  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  cast  of  hawks;  and  such  wis  their 
value  in  general,  that  it  was  made  felony  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  steal  a  hawk.  To  take 
its  eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  imprisonment  was  re- 
duced to  three  months ;  but  the  ofiender  was  to 
lie  in  prison  till  he  got  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  seven  years  fiurther.  In  the  earlier 
times  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practised, 
and  the  hawk  was  then  valuable,  not  only  for  its 
affording  diversion,  but  for  its  procuring  delica- 
cies for  the  table,  lliat  could  seldom  be  obtained 
any  other  way. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  folcons  used  for  this 
purpose,  we  at  this  time  know  only  the  names,  as 
the  exact  species  are  so  ill  described,  that  one 
may  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  another.  Of 
those  in  use  at  present,  both  here  and  in  other 
countries,  are  the  gyr-&lcon,  the  fiJcon,  the  hm- 
ner,  the  sacre,  the  hobby,  the  kestrel,  and  the 
merlin.^  These  are  caUed  Uie  long-winged  hawks, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  gos-hawk,  the  spar- 
row-hawk, the  kite,  and  the  buzzard,  that  are  of 
shorter  wing,  and  either  too  slow,  too  cowardly, 
too  indolent,  or  too  obstinate,  to  be  serviceable 
in  contributhig  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field. 

The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  waa  said,  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  peculiar  length 
of  their  wings,  which  reach  nearly  as  low  as  the 
taiL  In  these,  the  firstquill  of  the  wing  is  nearly 
as  long  as  the  second ;  it  terminates  in  a  point, 
which  begins  to  diminish  from  about  an  inch  ojf 
its  extremity.  This  sufficiently  distinguishes  the 
generous  bmd  from  that  of  the  baser  race  oi 
kites,  sparrow-hawks,  and  buzzards,  in  which  the 
tail  is  longer  than  the  wings,  and  the  first  fea- 
ther of  the  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
They  differ  also  in  the  latter  having  the  fourth 
foather  of  the  wing  the  longest ;  in  the  generous 
race  it  is  always  the  second.' 

This  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  man,  are  endowed  with  natural 
powers  that  the  other  kinds  are  not  possessed  o£ 
From  the  length  of  their  wings,  they  are  swifter 

1  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  43.  • 
s  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  45. 
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to  pcmme  their  game ;  from  a  oonfidenoe  in  this 
swtftnefls,  they  are  bidder  to  afctaok  it ;  and  from 
an  innate  generositj,  thej  have  an  attachment 
to  their  feed«,  and,  conflequenUyi  a  docility 
whioh  the  baeer  kinds  are  straagera  to. 

The  gyx^ftdoon  leads  in  this  bold  train.  He 
exceeds  all  other  fikkons  in  the  largeness  of  his 
aise,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head  is  flat  and  of 
an  aah-colour,  with  a  strong,  thick,  short,  and 
blae  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings 
are  mariced  with  black  spots,  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart;  he  is  a  courageous  and  fierce  bird,  nor 
fears  even  the  eagle  himself ;  but  he  chiefly  flies 
at  the  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane.  He  is 
mostly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north, 
but  loses  neither  his  strength  nor  his  courage 
when  brought  into  the  milder  climates. 

The  fidcon,  properly  so  called,  is  the  second  in 
magnitude  and  fiune.  There  are  some  Tarieties 
in  this  bird ;  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  that 
daim  distinction ;  the  fdoon-gentil  and  the  per- 
egrine-fidcon ;  both  are  much  less  than  the  gyr, 
and  somewhat  about  the  size  of  a  rayen.  They 
differ  but  slightly,  and  perhaps  only  from  the 
different  states  they  were  in  when  brought  into 
captivity.  Those  differences  are  easier  known 
by  experience  than  taught  by  description.  The 
fiiloon-gentil'  moults  in  March,  and  often  sooner ; 
the  perQgrine-falcon  does  not  moult  till  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  The  peregrine  is  stronger  in  the 
shoulder,  has  a  larger  eye,  and  yet  more  sunk  in 
the  head ;  his  beak  is  stronger,  his  legs  longer, 
a&d  the  toes  better  divided. 

Next  in  size  to  these  is  the  lanner,  a  bird  now 
very  little  known  in  Europe;  then  follows  the 
sacre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a  bluish  colour, 
aad  serve  to  distinguish  that  bird ;  to  them  suc- 
ceeds the  hobby,  used  for  smaller  game,  for  dar- 
ing hrks,  and  stooping  at  quails.  The  kestril 
wu  trained  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  lastly, 
the  merlin,  whtoh,  though  the  smaUest  of  all  the 
hawk  or  fidcon  kind,  and  not  much  larger  than 
a  thnuh,  yet  displays  a  degree  of  courage  that 
renders  him  formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times 
his  size.  He  has  often  been  known  to  kill  a  par- 
tridge or  a  quail  at  a  single  pounce  from  above. 

Some  of  the  other  species  of  sluggish  birds 
were  now  and  then  trained  to  this  sport,  but  it 
was  when  no  better  could  be  obtained ;  but  these 
just  described  were  only  considered  as  birds  of 
the  nobler  races.  Their  courage  in  general  was 
BQch,  that  no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their 
own  size,  could  terrify  them ;  their  swiftness  so 
great,  that  scarcely  any  bird  could  escape  them ; 
and  their  docility  so  remarkable,  that  they  obeyed 
Bot  only  the  commands,  but  the  signs  of  their 
Blaster.  They  remained  quietly  perched  upon 
his  hand  tiU  tiieir  game  was  flushed,  or  else  kept 
hovering  round  his  head,  without  ever  leaving 

I     '  The  ialeons  gentil  are  now  ascertained  to  be 
I  nerely  the  young  of  the  gothawk*— En. 


him  but  when  he  gave  permission.  The  common 
fiedcon  is  a  bird  of  such  spirit,  that,  like  a  con- 
queror in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe 
and  subjection  to  his  prowess.  Where  he  is  seen 
flying  wild,  as  I  often  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, the  birds  of  every  kind,  that  seemed  en- 
tirely to  disregard  the  kite  or  the  sparrow-hawk, 
fly  with  screams  at  his  most  distant  appearance. 
I^ng  before  I  could  see  the  falcon,  I  have  seen 
them  with  the  utmost  signs  of  terror  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  him ;  and,  like  the  peasants  of  a 
country  before  a  victorious  army,  every  one  of 
them  attempting  to  shift  for  himself.  Even  the 
young  fidoons,  though  their  spirit  be  depressed 
by  captivity,  will,  when  brought  out  into  the 
field,  renture  to  fly  at  barnacles  and  wild  geese, 
till,  being  soundly  brushed  and  beaten  by  those 
strong  birds,  they  learn  their  error,  and  desist 
from  meddling  with  such  unwieldy  game  for  the 
future. 

To  train  up  the  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, so  as  to  hunt  for  his  master,  and  bring  him 
the  game  he  shall  kill,  requires  no  snudl  degree 
of  skill  and  assiduity.  Numberless  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  this  subject  which  are  now, 
with  the  sport  itself  almost  utterly  forgotten: 
indeed,  except  to  a  few,  they  seem  utterly  unin- 
telligible ;  for  the  &lconers  had  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  in  which  they  conversed  and 
wrote,  and  took  a  kind  of  professional  pride  in 
using  no  other.  A  modem  reader,  I  suppose, 
would  be  little  edified  by  one  of  the  instructions, 
for  instance,  which  we  find  in  Willoughby,  when 
he  bids  us  ''draw  our  fidcon  out  of  the  mew 
twenty  days  before  we  enseam  her.  If  she  truss 
and  carry,  the  remedy  is,  to  cosse  her  talons,  her 
powse,  and  petty  single." 

But,  as  it  certainly  makes  a  part  of  natural 
history  to  show  how  much  the  nature  of  birds 
can  be  wrought  upon  by  harsh  or  kind  treat- 
ment, I  will  just  tidce  leave  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  training  a  hawk,  divested 
of  those  cant  words  with  which  men  of  art  have 
thought  proper  to  obscure  their  profession. 

In  order  to  train  up  a  falcon,  the  master  be- 
gins by  diapping  straps  on  his  legs,  which  are 
called  jeues,  to  which  there  is  futened  a  ring 
with  the  owner's  name,  by  which,  in  case  he 
should  be  lost,  the  finder  may  know  where  to 
bring  him  back.  To  these  also  are  added  little 
bells,  which  serve  to  mark  the  place  where  he  is, 
if  lost  in  the  chase.  He  is  always  .carried  on  the 
fist,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  without  sleeping.  If 
he  be  stubborn,  and  attempts  to  bite,  his  head 
is  plunged  into  water.  Thus,  by  hunger,  watch- 
ing, and  fiktigue,  he  is  constrained  to  submit  to 
having  his  head  covered  by  a  hood  or  cowl,  which 
covers  his  eyes.  This  troublesome  employment 
continues  often  for  three  days  and  nights  with- 
out ceasing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the  end 
of  this  his  necessities  and  the  privation  of  light 
make  him  lose  all  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring  down 
his  natural  wUdness.    His  master  judges  of  his 
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being  tamed  when  he  permits  his  head  to  be 
covered  without  resistance,  and  when  uncovered 
he  seizes  the  meat  before  him  contentedly.  The 
repetition  of  these  lessons  by  degrees  insures 
success.  His  wants  being  the  chief  prindple  of 
his  dependence,  it  is  endeavoured  to  increase  his 
appetite  by  giving  him  little  balls  of  flannel, 
which  he  greedily  swallows.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  satisfy  it ; 
and  thus  gratitude  attaches  the  bird  to  the  man 
who  but  just  before  had  been  his  tormenter. 

When  the  first  lessons  have  succeeded,  and  the 
bird  shows  signs  of  docility,  he  is  carried  out 
upon  some  green,  the  head  is  uncovered,  and,  by 
flattering  him  with  food  at  different  times,  he  is 
taught  to  jump  on  the  fist,  and  to  continue  there. 
When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is  then  thought 
time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  lure. 
This  lure  is  only  a  thing  stuffed  like  the  bird  the 
falcon  is  designed  to  pursue,  such  as  a  heron,  a 
pigeon,  or  a  quail,  and  on  this  lure  they  always 
take  care  to  give  him  his  food.  It  is  quite  ne- 
cessary that  the  bird  should  not  only  be  made 
acquainted  with  this,  but  fond  of  it,  and  delicate 
in  his  food  when  shown  it.  When  the  falcon  has 
flown  upon  this,  and  tasted  the  first  morsel,  some 
fidconers  then  take  it  away ;  but  by  this  there 
is  a  danger  of  daunting  the  bird ;  and  the  surest 
method  is,  when  he  flies  to  seize  it,  to  let  him 
feed  at  large,  and  this  serves  as  a  recompense  for 
his  docility.  The  use  of  this  lure  is  to  flatter 
him  back  when  he  has  flown  in  the  air,  which  it 
sometimes  fidls  to  do ;  and  it  is  always  requisite 
to  assist  it  by  the  voice  and  the  signs  of  the  mas- 
ter. When  these  lessons  have  been  long  repeat- 
ed, it  is  then  necessary  to  study  the  character  of 
the  bird ;  to  speak  frequently  to  him,  if  he  be 
inattentive  to  the  voice ;  to  stint  in  his  food  such 
as  do  not  come  kindly  or  readily  to  the  lure ;  to 
keep  waking  him,  if  he  be  not  sufficiently  famil- 
iar; and  to  cover  him  frequently  with  the  hood, 
if  he  fears  darkness.  When  the  familiarity  and 
the  docility  of  the  bird  are  sufficiently  con&rmed 
on  the  green,  he  is  then  carried  into  the  open 
fields,  but  still  kept  fast  by  a  string,  which  is 
about  twenty  yards  long.  He  is  then  uncovered 
as  before ;  and  the  falconer,  calling  him  at  some 
paces  distance,  shows  him  the  lure.  When  he 
flies  upon  it,  he  is  permitted  to  take  a  large  mor- 
sel of  the  food  which  is  tied  to  it.  The  next  day 
the  lure  is  shown  him  at  a  greater  distance,  till 
he  comes  at  last  to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmost  length 
of  his  string.  He  is  then  to  be  shown  the  game 
itself  alive,  but  disabled  or  tame,  which  he  is  de- 
signed to  pursue.  After  having  seized  this  sev- 
eral times  with  his  string,  he  is  then  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  and  carried  into  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  that  which  is  wild.  At  that  he 
files  with  avidity ;  and  when  he  has  seized  it,  or 
killed  it,  he  is  brought  back  by  the  voice  and  the 
lure. 

By  this  method  of  instruction,  a  hawk  may  be 
taught  to  fly  at  any  game  whatsoever;  but  fieJ- 


ooners  have  chiefly  confined  their  pursuit  only 
to  such  animals  as  yield  them  profit  by  the  cap- 
ture, or  pleasure  in  the  pursuit.  The  hare,  the 
partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the  trouble  of 
taking  them;  but  the  most  deligbtful  sport  is 
the  falcon's  pursuit  of  the  heron,  the  kite,  or  the 
wood-lark.  Instead  of  fiying  directly  forward, 
as  some  other  birds  do,  these,  when  they  see 
themselves  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the 
hawk,  immediately  take  to  the  skies.  They  fly 
almost  perpendicularly  upward,  while  their  ar- 
dent pursuer  keeps  pace  with  their  flight,  and 
tries  to  rise  above  them.  Thus  bo^  diminish  by 
degrees  from  the  gazing  spectator  below,  till  they 
are  quite  lost  in  the  clouds ;  but  they  are  soon 
seen  descending,  struggling  together,  and  usxig 
every  effort  on  both  sides ;  the  one  of  rapacious 
insult,  the  other  of  desperate  defence.  The  un- 
equal combat  is  soon  at  an  end ;  the  fidcon  comes 
off  victorious,  and  the  other  killed  or  disabled,  is 
made  a  prey  either  to  the  bird  or  the  sportsman.* 

As  for  other  birds  they  are  not  so  much  pur- 
sued, as  they  generally  fly  straight  forward,  by 
which  the  sportsman  loses  sight  of  the  chase,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  runs  a  chance  of  losing  his 
falcon  also.  The  pursuit  of  the  lark,  by  a  couple 
of  merlins,  is  considered  to  him  only  who  regards 
the  sagacity  of  the  chase,  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful spectacles  this  exercise  can  afford.'  The 
amusement  is  to  see  one  of  the  merlins  climbing 
to  get  the  ascendant  of  the  lark,  while  the  other, 
lying  low  for  the  best  advantage,  waits  the  suc- 
cess of  its  companion's  efforts;  thus  while  the 
one  stoops  to  strike  its  prey,  the  other  seizes  it 
at  its  coming  down. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  acquired  habits  of 
these  birds,  which,  of  all  others,  have  the  great- 
est strength  and  courage  relative  to  their  size. 
While  the  kite  or  the  goshawk  approach  their 
prey  sideways,  these  dart  perpendicularly,  in 
their  wild  state,  upon  their  game,  and  devour  it 
on  the  spot,  or  carry  it  off,  if  not  too  large  for 
their  power  of  fiying.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
descending  perpendicularly  from  the  clouds,  from 
an  amazing  height,  and  darting  down  on  their 
prey  with  inevitable  swiftness  and  destruction. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by 
cunning  and  assiduity  what  these  claim  by  force 
and  celerity.  Being  less  courageous,  they  are 
more  patient ;  and  having  less  swiftness,  they  are 
better  skilled  at  taking  their  prey  by  surprise. 
The  kite,  that  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  of  this  tribe  by  his  forky  tail  and  his  slow 
floating  motion,  seems  almost  for  ever  upon  the 
wing.  He  appears  to  rest  himself  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  air,  and  not  to  make  the  smallest 
effort  in  fiying.  He  lives  only  upon  accidental 
carnage,  as  almost  every  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to 
make  good  its  retreat  against  him.  He  may  be, 
therefore,  considered  as  an  insidious  thief,  who 
only  prowls  about,  and  when  he  finds  a  small 

4  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  46. 
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laid  wounded  or  a  young  chicken  strayed  too  far 
from  the  mother,  instantly  seizes  the  hour  of  ca- 
lamity, and,  like  a  famished  glutton,  is  sure  to 
show  no  mercy.  His  hunger,  indeed,  often  urges 
him  to  acts  of  seeming  desperation.  I  have  seen 
one  of  them  fly  round  and  round  for  a  while  to 
mark  a  clutch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
dart  like  lightning  upon  the  unresisting  little 
ammal,  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying 
out,  and  the  hoys  hooting  and  casting  stones  to 
scare  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this  reason,  of  all 
Mrds  the  kite  is  the  good  housewife's  greatest 
tonnentor  and  aversion.^ 

Of  all  ohscene  birds,  the  kite  is  the  best  known ; 
hut  the  buzzard  among  us  is  the  most  plenty. 
He  is  a  sluggish,  inactive  bird,  and  often  remains 
whole  days  perdied  together  upon  the  same 
bough.  He  is  rather  an  assassin  tiian  a  pursuer ; 
tnd  lives  more  upon  frogs,  mice,  and  insects, 
whidi  he  can  easily  seize,  than  upon  birds,  which 
be  is  obliged  to  follow.  He  lives  in  summer  by 
robbing  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  sucking 
their  eggOy  and  more  resembles  the  owl  kind  in 
his  countenance  than  any  other  rapacious  bird 
of  day.  His  figure  implies  the  stupidity  of  his 
disposition ;  and  so  little  is  he  capable  of  instruc- 
tion from  man,  that  it  is  common,  to  a  proverb,  to 
call  one  who  cannot  be  taught,  or  continues  ob- 
stinately Ignorant,  a  hazard.  The  honey-buz- 
zard, the  moor-buzzard,  and  the  hen-harrier,  are 

^  The  kite  is  varioofllv  diffused  throughout  Eng- 
laml,  being  a  eommon  bird  in  many  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  and  rare  in  ethers.     In  all  the  wooded  dis- 
trieta  of  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  it  is  abun- 
dant ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  Westmoreland ;  but  is 
I  seldom  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  in 
I  Durham,  or  Nerthamberland.    In  Scotland,  it  occurs 
>  plentifully  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  found  also  in  the 
j   immediate    vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  of  Ben 
• '  Lomond.    The  kite  is  distingui^ed  from  other  birds 
of  prey  by  bis  forked  tail.     His  colour  on  the  head 
and  back  is  a  pale  ash.     His  spread  win^p  measure 
five  feet  from  tip  to  tip, — though  he  weighs  rather 
under  three  pounds.     It  is  proverbial  for  the  ease 
sod  gracefulness  of  its  flight,  which  generally  consists 
of  large  and  sweepinff  circles,  performed  with  a  mo- 
tionless wing,  or  at  least  with  a  slight  and  almost 
iapereeptible  stroke  of  its  pinions,  and  at  very  dis- 
tant intervals.      In  this  manner,  and  directing  its 
coune  bf  aid  of  the  tail,  which  acts  as  a  rudder,  and 
whose  slightest  motion  produces  effect,  it  frequently 
soars  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  almost  invisible 
to  the  human  eye.     The  prey  of  the  kite  consists  of 
^oong  game,  leverets,  rats,  mice,  lizards,  &c.,  which 
It  takes  by  pouncing  upon  the  ground.     It  is  a  great 
depredator  in  fium-vards  after  chickent,  young  ducks, 
and  goslings;    anci  is  in  consequence  bitterly  re- 
taliated^ upon  as  a  eommon  enemy  in  those  districts 
where  it  i^Miunds.    It  will  also,  under  the  pressure 
of  boiler,  devour  offal  and  carrion,  and  has  been 
known  to  prey  upon  dead  fish.    It  breeds  early  in  the 
spring,  in  extensive  woods,  generally  making  its  nest 
in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree.     The  nest  is  composed  of 
sticksy  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  other  soft  materials. 
The  eggs  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and 
ntrely  exceed  three  in  number.     They  are  of  a  gray- 
1   »h-white,  speckled  with  brownish-orange,  principally 
St  the  larger  end  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  found  quite 
plain._£i>. 


all  of  this  stupid  tribe,  and  differ  chiefly  in  their 
size,  growing  less  in  the  order  I  have  named 
them.''  The  goshawk  and  sparrow-hawk  are 
what  Mr.  Willoughby  calls  short-winged  birds, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  training,  however  in- 
jurious they  may  be  to  the  pigeon-house  or  the 
sportsman.  They  have  been  indeed  taught  to 
fly  at  game;  but  little  is  to  be  obtained  from 
their  efforts,  being  difloult  of  instruction,  and 
capricious  in  their  obedience.  It  has  been  lately 
asserted,  however,  by  one  whose  authority  is  re- 
spectable, that  the  sparrow-hawk  is  the  boldest 
and  the  best  of  all  others  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
ohase. 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  D,  p.  47. 
NoTS  A. — Of  the  Falcon  apeeiet. 

The  ier,  or  gyr  falcon  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  England.  It  is  known  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles.  Iceland  is  the  native  country  of  this  species ; 
whence  arises  its  name  of  Islandicus.  It  was  from 
this  island  that  the  royal  falconries  of  Denmark  and 
other  northern  kingdoms  were  supplied  with  their 
choicest  casts  of  hawks.  It  breeds  in  the  highest 
and  most  inaccessible  rocks;  but  the  number  and 
colour  of  the  eggs  remain  as  vet  undescribed — It 
preys  upon  the  larger  species  of  game  and  wild-fowl, 
also  on  hares  and  other  quadny)eds,  upon  which  it 
precipitates  itself  with  amazing  rapidity  and  force. 
Its  usual  mode  of  hawking  i»,  u  possible  to  out-soar 
its  prey,  and  thenoe  to  daPt  perpendicularly  upon  it. 
Its  breast  and  belly  are  white,  with  darkish  spots: — 
the  neck  white  also,  and  similarly  spotted.  The 
upper  part  is  dark  brown  inclining  to  black,  with 
light  spots  and  bars.  The  tail  is  barred  white  and 
brown ;  the  legs  yellow ;  the  claws  black  :_the  head 
is  flat  and  of  an  ashen  hue ;  and  the  bill  is  a  bluish 
gray. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  history  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  was  long  involved,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  error  of  earlier  writers,  in  consider- 
ing the  Falco  pereffrinus  and  Falco  ammunist  with 
its  enumeratea  varieties,  as  two  distinct  species. 
Deficiency  of  observation,  and' consequent  want  of 
an  accurate  knowledee  of  the  various  changes  of 
plumage  the  bird  undergoes  in  its  progress  to  ma- 
turity, naturally  led  to  this  effect ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find,  that  the  bird  hitherto  described  as  the 
Falco  communis,  the  tyne  of  the  supposed  species, 
and  its  varieties,  must  have  been  originally  ngured 
from  an  immature  specimen  of  the  Fako  pereprinuM, 
In  England  and  Wales  the  Peregrine  falcon  is  rare, 
and  is  only  found  indigenous  in  rocky  or  mountainous 
districts.  The  Highlands  and  Northern  Isles  of 
Scotland  appear  to  be  the  situations  roost  favourable 
to  it,  and  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  it  is  numerous 
and  widely  diffused. — The  most  inaccessible  situa- 
tions are  always  selected  for  its  eyry,  and  its  nest  is 
placed  upon  the  shelf  of  a  rock.  It  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  In  colour  very  similar  to  those  of  the  kestrel, 
but  considerably  larger.  The  flight  of  this  species, 
when  pursuing  its  quarry,  is  astonishingly  rapid,  al- 
most beyond  credibility.  By  Montague  it  has  been 
reckonea  at  150  miles  m  an  hour.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton,  an  expert  &lconer,  estimated  the  flight  of  a 
falcon,  in  pursuit  of  a  snipe,  to  have  been  nine  miles 
in  eleven  minutes,  without  including  the  frequent 
turns.  This  sort  was  formerly  much  used  in  fal* 
conry,  and  was  flown  at  the  larger  kinds  of  game, 
wild  ducks  and  herons.  In  its  unreclaimed  state  it 
preys  upon  the  different  sorts  of  game,  wild  geese, 
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wild  dttckfl  tnd  pigeons.  *'  In  daring  disposition," 
sajrs  Mr.  Selby,  speaking  of  this  bird,  **  it  eqoals  most 
of  its  congeners.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  as  having  happened  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  as  exemplifying  not  only  its  determined 
perseverance  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  when  under  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  but  as  argumg  also  an  unexpected 
degree  of  foresight: — In  exercising  my  do|^  upon  the 
moors,  previous  to  the  commencement  or  the  shoot- 
ing-season, I  observed  a  large  bird  of  the  hawk  genus, 
hovering  at  a  distance,  which,  upon  approaching,  I 
knew  to  be  a  peregrine  falcon.  Its  attention  was 
now  drawn  towards  the  dogs,  and  it  accompanied 
them,  whilst  they  beat  the  surrounding  ground. 
Upon  their  having  found,  and  sprung  a  brood  of 
grouse,  the  falcon  immediately  gave  chase,  and  struck 
a  young  bird,  before  they  had  proceeded  &r  upon 
wing.  M^  shouts  and  rapid  advance  prevented  it 
from  securuiff  its  prey.  The  issue  of  this  attempt, 
however,  did  not  aeter  the  falcon  from  watching  our 
subsequent  movements,  and  another  opportunity  soon 
offering,  it  again  gave  chase,  and  struck  down  two 
birds,  by  two  rapidly  repeated  blows,  one  of  which 
it  secured,  and  bore  off  in  triumph.*' 

In  England,  the  hobby  is  among  the  number  of 
those  birds  that  are  named  pNolar-migrants  or  summer 
periodical  visitants.  It  arrives  in  April,  and  after 
performing  the  offices  of  incubation,  and  of  rearing 
Its  young,  leaves  us,  for  warmer  latitudes,  b  Octo- 
ber. Wooded  and  enclosed  districts  appear  to  be  its 
usual  haunts.  It  builds  in  lofty  trees,  but  wiU  some- 
times save  itself  the  task  of  constructing  a  nest,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  one  of  a  magpie  or 
crow.  The  number  of  its  eggs  is  oommonlv  four, 
of  a  bluish-white,  with  olive-green  or  yellowish- 
brown  blotches.  Its  favourite  game  is  the  lark,  but 
it  prevs  upon  all  small  birds.  Partridges  and  quails 
also  become  frequent  victims  to  its  courage  and 
rapacity,  in  which  qualities,  dioiinutive  as  it  is,  it 
yields  to  none  of  its  tribe.  Possessing  a  great  length 
and  power  of  wing,  the  flight  of  the  hobbv  is  won- 
derfully rapid,  and  can  be  supported  with  undi- 
minished vigour  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
hawking  was  keenly  followed,  the  hobby  was  trained 
to  the  pursuit  of  young  partridges,  snipes,  and  larks. 
It  is  of  elegant  form,  and  resembles,  in  miniature, 
the  peregrine  fidcon.  The  wings,  when  closed,  gen- 
erally  reach  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail.  According 
to  Temminck,  it  is  common  throughout  Europe 
during  the  summer  months ;  but  retires  to  wanner 
regions  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  kestrel  is  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  sym- 
metry of  its  form  and  its  elegant  plumage,  but  by  the 
peculiar  gracefulness  of  its  flight,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  frequently  remains  suspended  in  the  air, 
fixed,  as  it  were,  to  one  spot,  by  a  ouivering  play  of 
the  wings,  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  one  of  our 
commonest  indigenous  species,  and  is  widely  spread 
through  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring 
(or  the  period  of  incubation),  it  resorts  to  rocks  and 
high  difffl.  The  nest  consists  of  a  few  sticks  loosely 
put  together,  and  sometimes  lined  with  a  little  hay 
or  wool ;  and  is  placed  in  some  crevice,  or  on  a  pro- 
jecting shelf.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  darker 
blotches  and  varie^tions. — It  preys  upon  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  mice,  which  it  hunts  tor  from  the 
eleyatea  station  at  which  it  usually  soars,  and  upon 
which  it  pounces  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
The  kestrel  is  easilj^  reclaimed,  and  was  formerly 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  larks,  snipes,  and  younff 
partridges.  It  is  a  species,  in  point  of  geogra|>hia3 
distribution,  very  widely  spread,  being  found  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  America.  Of  this  widely 
diffused  and  well  known  species,  Mr.  Selby  savs: 
**  The  castings  of  a  nest  of  voun^  kestrels  that  I  fre- 
quently inspected,  consisted  entirely  of  the  fur  and 


bones  of  mice :  and  Montap^e  remarks,  that  he  never 
found  the  feathers  or  remains  of  birds  in  the  stomach 
of  this  hawk.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  it  is 
only  when  it  finds  a  difficulty  in  procuring  its  fa. 
vourite  food,  that  it  attacks  and  preys  on  the  fea- 
thered tribe.  That  it  will  do  so,  under  some  dr. 
cumstances,  is  evident,  since  bird-catchers  have  dis- 
covered the  kestrel  in  the  very  act  of  poundng  their 
bird-oklls :  and  I  have  mysefr  caught  it  in  a  trap 
baited  with  a  bird.  In  summer,  the  cockchaffer  sup-  i 
plies  to  this  si>ecies  an  object  of  pursuit  and  food, 
and  the  following  curious  account  is  given  from  sn 
eye-witness  of  the  hct.  *  I  had,'  says  lie,  '  the  plea* 
sure,  this  summer,  of  seeing  the  kestrel  engaged  in 
an  occupation  entirely  new  to  me,  hawking  after 
cockchaffers  late  in  the  evening.  I  watched  him 
through  a  glass,  and  saw  him  dart  through  a  swarm 
of  the  insects,  seise  one  in  each  claw,  and  eat  them 
whilst  flying.  He  returned  to  the  charge  andn  and 
again.'"  A  sparrow,  pressed  b^  a  kestrel  hawk, 
flew  into  the  window  or  a  dwelling-house,  at  Bear- 
gate,  in  Exeter;  and  so  eager  was  the  pursuer  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  ouarry,  in  the  wing  of  which 
he  had  already  fiisteiied  nis  talons,  that  the  window 
was  closed  upon  them,  and  both  were  captured.^ 

The  merlin  has  genetally  been  considered  a  winter 
or  equatorial  visitant,  and  to  leave  Great  Britain  at 
the  approach  of  sprinjf,  for  other  and  more  northern 
climates.  Its  migration  is  however  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island.  Inferior  as  this  species 
is  in  size,  it  fuUv  supports  the  character  of  its  tribe ; 
frequently  attacVing  birds  superior  to  itself  in  mag- 
nitude and  weijfht,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
partridge  at  a  single  blow. — Like  others  before  enu- 
merated, it  became  subjected  to  the  purposes  of 
pastime,  and  was  trained  to  pursue  partridges,  snipes, 
and  woodcocks.  Its  flight  is  low  and  rapid,  and  it 
is  generally  seen  skimming  along  the  sides  of  hedges 
in  search  of  its  prey. 

The  secretary  nlcon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  south 
of  Africa,  is  a  singular  bird,  for  whose  natural  his- 
tory we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  M.  le  Vaillant.  Its  body,  when  standing 
erect,  is  not  much  unlike  the  crane ;  but  its  head, 
bill,  and  daws  are  predselv  those  of  the  fidcon. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  bluish-ash } 
the  tips  of  the  win^  the  thighs,  and  the  vent,  being 
blackish :  the  tail  is  black  near  the  end,  but  the  very 
tip  is  white :  the  legs  are  long,  so  that  it  measures, 
standing  erect,  full  three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  ground.  On  the  back  of  the  head  are  seversl 
long  dark-coloured  feathers,  hanging  down  behind, 
and  which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure.  This  crest  has 
induced  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  to  give  it  the  name 
of  the  secretary,  from  the  resemblance  they  fimcy  it 
has  to  the  pen  of  a  writer,  when  in  the  time  of  lei- 
sure it  is  stuck  behind  the  ear.  The  food  to  which 
this  bird  is  particularly  attached  ooosists  of  wakes 
and  other  reptiles,  for  the  destruction  of  which  it  is 
admirably  fitted  by  its  organization.  In  the  craw  of 
one  M.  le  Vaillant  found  eleven  tolerably  large 
lizards,  three  serpents  as  long  as  his  arm,  eleven 
small  tortoises  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  number  of  locusts  and  other  insects,  some  of  which 
were  so  entire  that  he  added  them  to  his  collection. 
The  mode  in  which  it  seizes  serpents  is  ver^  peculiar. 
When  it  approaches  them  it  is  always  careful  to  carry 
the  one  pouit  of  its  wings  forward,  in  order  to  parry 
off  their  venomous  bites ;  sometimes  it  finds  an  op- 
portunity of  spuming  and  treading  upon  its  an- 
tagonist, or  else  of  taking  him  on  his  pinions  and 
throwing  him  into  the  air.  When  by  this  prooeed- 
ing  it  has  at  length  wearied  out  its  adversary,  and 
rendered  him  almost  senseless,  it  kills  and  swallows 
him  at  leisure  withcAit  danger. 
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NoTK  3,-^0/ the  Hawk  tpecU; 

The  goshawk  is  very  nrely  met  with  in  Eng- 
Iftod.  ^  lo  the  wild  and  mountainous  districts  of  Scot- 
knd  it  is  more  common,  and  is  known  to  breed  in 
the  forest  of  Rothiemurchus,  and  on  the  wooded 
hsnks  of  the  Dee ;  and,  according  to  Low,  in  his 
'Fauna  Orcadensis,'  is  rather  numerous  in  those 
itlands  (the  Orkneys),  where  it  breeds  in  the  rocks 
and  sea-cliffs.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid,  but  generally 
low,  and  it  strikes  its  prey  upon  the  wing.  Different 
kinds  of  feathered  game,  wild  ducks,  hares,  and 
rabbits  form  its  principal  food.  According  to  Majrer, 
it  will  even  pre^  tt|>on  the  young  of  its  own  species. 
It  generally  builds  in  lofty  fir  trees,  and  lays  from 
two  to  four  eggs,  of  a  skim-milk  white,  marked  with 
streaks  and  spots  of  reddish-brown.  By  ^coners, 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  best  and  most  courageous 
of  the  short- winged  hawks,  and  was  acoormn^ly 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  grouse,  pheasants,  wild 
geese,  herons,  &c.  Although  it  is  nearW  equal  in 
size  to  the  jer-fidoon,  yet  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
and  its  general  contour,  readihr  distinguish  it  from 
that  species,  in  all  its  stages  of  plumage.  The  gos- 
hawk is  very  common  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Uer- 
msny,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  In  Holland  it  is 
rare.  The  *  Falam.  gtntil/  from  its  description, 
must  be  referred  to  this  species.  In  the  year  1890, 
a  goshawk  was  observed  to  alight  upon  a  high  rock 
in  the  island  of  Kerrara,  Argyleshire,  where  it  was 
soon  disturbed  by  two  of  a  species  of  hooded  crow, 
very  conunon  in  that  quarter.  The  goshawk, 
apparently  not  anxious  for  a  quarrel,  made  majes- 
tiolly  out  to  sea,  pursued  by  the  crows,  which  no 
doubt  thought  that  its  retreat  proved  their  superi- 
ority to  it.  This  made  them  risk  too  much—the 
hawk,  enraged  at  last  by  their  insolence,  suddenly 
wheeled  round  and  made  a  stroke  at  one  of  them, 
which  caused  it  to  &ll  downwards  almost  into  the 
waves  ere  it  could  recover  itself  sufficiently  to  fly  to 
shore.  The  remaining  crow  was  ultimately  rein- 
forced  by  some  sea-guUs,  and  a  screaming  contest 
was  maintained  as  lonr  as  the  party  remained  in  sight, 
fljring  off  towards  MuU. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  a  destructive  and  well-known 
spedes,  u  remarkable  for  the  great  difference  in  sise 
between  the  male  and  female;  the  former  seldom 
measuring  twelve  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  latter 
often  exceeds  fifteen  inches.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest 
of  its  genus,  and  the  female,  from  her  superior  size, 
is  a  &tal  enemy  to  partridges  and  other  game,  as  well 
as  Digeons.  It  flies  low,  skinunin^  over  the  ground 
with  great  swiftness,  and  pounces  its  prey  upon  the 
wmg  with  unerring  aim.  The  force  of  its  stroke  is 
such  as  generally  to  kill,  and  sometimes  even  to  force 
out  the  entrails  of  its  victim.  It  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  frequents  the 
tower  grounds,  and  well-wooded  enclosures.  It 
builds  in  low  trees,  or  thorn-bushes,  ibrminff  a  shal- 
low and  flat  nest,  composed  of  slender  twigs,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  ring-dove  but  rather 
larger.  It  will  occasionally  occupy  the  deserted  nest 
of  a  crow.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  days 
of  fidooorv  it  was  trained,  and  much  approyed  in  tne 
pursuit  or  partridges,  quails,  and  many  other  birds. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cbrke,  in  the  '  Maganne  of  Natural 
^^^^Tf'  give*  the  following  interesting  account  of 
a  tame  sparrow-hawk.  **  About  three  years  ago 
(1829^,  a  young  sparrow-hawk  was  purclwsed,  and 
brought  up  by  my  brother.  This  was  rather  hazard- 
ous, as  he,  ai  the  same  time,  had  a  large  stock  of 
&ncy  pigeons,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  rarity 
sad  value,  he  greatly  prized.  It  seems,  however, 
thrt  kindness  and  ease  had  softened  the  nature  of  the 
;  Wk,  or  the  regularity  with  which  he  was  fed  ren- 


dered the  usual  habits  of  his  fomllj^  unnetsessary  to 
his  happiness ;  for  as  he  increased  in  age  and  size, 
Us  familiarity  increased  also,  leading  him  to  form  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  friends  who  have 
been  seldom  seen  in  such  society.  Whttierer  the 
pigeons  came  to  feed,  which  they  did  oftentimes 
from  the  hand  of  their  almoner,  the  hawk  used  also 
to  accompany  them.  At  first  the  pigeons  were  shy, 
of  course ;  but,  bv  degrees,  they  got  over  their  fears, 
and  ate  as  confidently  as  if  the  ancient  enemies  of 
their  race  had  sent  no  representative  to  their  ban- 
quet. It  was  curious  to  observe  the  playfulness  of 
the  hawk,  and  his  perfect  good  nature  during  the 
entertainment ;  for  oe  received  his  morsel  of  meat 
without  any  of  that  ferocity  with  which  birds  of  prey 
usually  tak»  their  food,  and  merely  uttered  a  cry  olT 
lamentation  when  the  carver  disappeared*  He  would 
then  attend  the  piffeons  in  their  flight  round  and 
round  the  house  and  gardens,  an«l  perch  vrith  them 
on  the  chimney-top,  or  roof  of  the  mansion }  and  this 
voyage  he  never  fiuled  to  make  earljr  in  the  morning, 
when  the  pigeons  always  took  their  exercise.  At 
night,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  dove-cot:  and 
though  for  some  days  he  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  place,  the  pigeons  not  having  relished  this  in« 
trusion  at  first,  he  was  afterwards  merelv  a  guest 
there ;  for  he  never  disturbed  his  hospitable  friends, 
even  when  their  young  ones,  unfledged  and  helpless 
as  they  were,  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  his  ap« 
petite.  He  seemed  unhappy  at  any  separation  from 
the  pigeons,  and  invariablv  returned  to  the  dove- 
house  after  a  few  purposed  confinements  in  another 
abode,  during  which  imprisonment  he  would  utter 
roost  melancholy  cries  tor  deliverance :  but  these 
were  chanaed  to  ciies  of  joy  on  the  arriv^  of  any 
person  with  whom  he  was  fimiiliar.  All  the  house- 
oold  were  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  him ;  and 
there  never  was  a  bird  who  seemed  to  have  one  sudi 
general  admiration.  He  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten, 
and,  literally,  as  loving  as  a  dove. 

*'But  that  his  nature  was  not  alto^ther  altered, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  education,  which,  as 
Ovid  says, 

EmoUit  mores,  nee  slnit  esie  ihroe, 

he  was  still  a  hawk  of  spirit,  was  proved  on  an  oc* 
casion  of  almost  equal  interest.  A  neighbour  had 
sent  us  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  smuler  homed 
owl,  {Strix  brachjfotut,)  which  he  had  winged  when 
flying  in  the  midst  of  a  covey  of  partridges ;  and  after 
having  tended  the  wounded  bird,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  a  cure,  we  thought  of  soothing  the  prisoner's 
captivity  by  a  larger  degree  of  freedom  than  he  had 
in  the  hen-coop,  which  he  inhabited.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  our  former  acouaintanoe,  the  hawk, 
got  sight  of  him,  than  he  fell  upon  the  poor  owl 
most  unmercifully;  and  from  that  instant,  whenever 
the^  came  in  contact,  a  series  of  combats  commenced, 
which  equalled  in  skill  and  courage  any  of  those 
which  have  so  much  distinguished  that  hero,  who  to 
the  boldness  and  deamess  of  vision  of  the  hawk, 
unites  the  wisdom  of  the  bird  of  Athens.  The  de- 
fence of  the  poor  little  owl  was  admirably  conducted ; 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  await 
the  attack  of  his  enemy  with  patience  and  prepara- 
tion; and,  by  dint  of  biting  uid  scratching,  would 
frequently  win  a  positive,  as  he  often  did  a  ne§ptive, 
victory.  Acquaintanceship  did  not  seem  in  t£s  case 
likely  to  ripen  into  friendship ;  and  when  his  wing 
had  gained  strength,  taking  advantage  of  a  fevour- 
able  opportunity,  the  owl  decamps,  leaving  the 
hawk  in  possession  of  his  territory.  The  fete  of  the 
successful  combatant  was,  however,  soon  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  for  he  was  shortly  after  found  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  water,  from  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
been  extricated  before,  having  summoned  a  deliverer 
to  his  assistance  by  cries  that  told  he  vras  in  distress," 
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Note  C. — Hawking  in  Persia, 

*'  The  buntgmen  proceed  to  a  large  plain,  or  rather 
desert,  near  the  sea-side;  they  have  hawks  and 
greyhounds ;  the  former  carried  in  the  usual  manner, 
on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman ;  the  latter  led  in  a 
leash  by  a  horseman,  generally  the  same  who  carries 
the  hawk.  When  the  antelope  is  seen  the^  endear 
vour  to  get  as  near  as  possible :  but  the  animal  the 
moment  it  observes  them  goes  off  at  a  rate  that 
seems  swifter  than  the  wind ;  the  horsemen  are  in- 
stantly at  full  speed,  having  slipped  the  dogs.  If  it 
is  a  single  deer^  they  at  the  same  time  fly  the  hawks  ,* 
but  if  a  herd,  they  wait  till  the  dogs  have  fixed  on  a 
parti<:ular  antelope.  The  hawks  skimming  along 
near  the  ground,  soon  reach  the  deer,  at  whose  heao 
tbev  pounce  in  succession,  and  sometimes  with  a 
violence  that  knocks  it  over — at  all  events,  they 
confuse  the  animal  so  much  as  to  stop  its  speed  in 
su<*h  a  degree  that  the  dogs  can  come  up  with  it; 
and,  in  an  instant,  men,  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks 
surround  the  unfortunate  deer  against  which  their 
tmited  efibrts  have  been  combined.  The  part  of  the 
chase  which  surprised  me  most,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  the  hawks  and  the  dogs, 
which  throughout  seemed  to  look  to  each  othef  for 
aid.  This,  I  was  told,  is  the  result  of  long  and  skil- 
ful  training.  The  antelope  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fleetest  quadruped  on  earth ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
first  burst  of  the  chiUe  I  have  described  is  astonish- 
ing. The  run  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  miles, 
and  often  is  not  half  so  much.  A  fawn  is  an  easy 
victory ;  the  doe  often  runs  a  good  chase ;  and  the 
buck  is  seldom  taken.  The  Arabs  are  indeed  afraid 
to  fly  their  hawks  at  the  latter,  as  these  fine  birds, 
in  poondng,  frequently  impale  themselves  on  its 
sharp  horns.  The  hawks  used  in  this  kind  of  sport 
are  of  a  species  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  coun- 
try. This  breed,  which  is  called  the  cherkK  is  not 
large,  but  of  great  beauty  and  symmetry.  Another 
mode  of  running  down  the  antelope  is  practised  here, 
and  still  more  m  the  interior  of  Persia.  Persons  of 
the  highest  rank  lead  their  own  greyhounds  in  a  long 
silken  leash,  which  passes  through  the  collar,  and  is 
ready  to  slip  the  moment  th^  huntsman  chooses. 
The  well-trained  dog  goes  alongside  the  horse,  and 
keeps  clear  of  him  when  in  full  speed,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  countrj^.  When  a  herd  of  antelopes  is  seen, 
a  consultation  is  held^  and  the  most  experienced  de- 
termine the  point  towards  which  they  are  to  be 
driven.  The  field  (as  an  English  sportsman  would 
term  it)  then  disperse,  and  while  some  drive  the 
herd  in  the  desired  direction,  those  with  the  dogs 
take  their  post  on  the  same  line,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  each  other ;  one  of  the  worst  dogs 
is  then  slipped  at  the  herd,  and  from  the  moment  he 
singles  out  an  antelope  the  whole  body  are  in  motion. 
The  object  of  the  horsemen  who  have  greyhounds  is 
to  intercept  its  course,  and  to  slip  fresh  dogs,  in  suc- 
cession at  the  fatigued  animal.  In  rare  instances  the 
second  dOg  kills.  It  is  generally  the  third  or  fourth ; 
and  even  these,  when  the  deer  is  strong,  and  the 
ground  favourable,  often  fail.  This  sport,  which  is 
very  exhilarating,  was  the  delight  of  the  late  king  of 
Persia,  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  whose  taste  is  in- 
herited  by  the  present  sovereign.  The  novelty  of 
these  amusements  interested  me,  and  I  was  pleased, 
on  accompanying  a  party  to  a  village,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Aboo-Shahr,  to  see  a  species  of  hawking, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  sandy  plains  of  Persia,  on 
which  the  hobmra—^  noble  species  of  bustard~.is 
found  on  almost  bare  plains,  where  it  has  no  shelter 
but  a  small  shrub,  called  geetuck.  When  we  went 
in  quest  of  them,  we  had  a  party  of  about  twenty j 
all  well-mounted.  Two  kinds  of  hawks  are  netev. 
sary  for  this  sport;  the  firsts  the  cherkh — ^the  same 


which  is  flown  at  the  antelope — attacks  them  on  the 
ground,  but  will  not  follow  them  on  the  wing ;  for 
this  reason,  the  bhyree,  a  hawk  well  known  in  India, 
is  flown  the  moment  the  hobara  rises.  As  we  rode 
along  in  an  extended  line,  the  men  who  carried  the 
cherkhs  every  now  and  then  unhooded  and  held  them 
up,  that  they  might  look  over  the  pUun.  The  first 
hobara  we  found  gave  us  a  proof  of  the  astoniahin^ 
quickness  of  sight  of  one  of  the  hawks;  he  fluttered 
to  be  loose;  and  the  man  who  held  him  gave  a 
whoop  as  he  threw  him  off  his  hand,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed.  We  all  did  the  same.  At  first  we  only 
saw  our  hawk  skinnning  over  the  plain,  but  soon 
perceived,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  the 
beautiful  speckled  hobara^  with  his  head  erect  and 
wings  outspread,  running  forward  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary. The  cherkh  made  several  unsuccessful  pounces^ 
which  were  either  evaded  or  repelled  by  the  beak  or 
the  wings  of  the  hobara,  which  at  last  found  an  op- 
portunity of  rising,  when  a  bhyree  was  instantly 
flown,  and  the  whole  party  were  again  at  full  gal- 
lop. We  had  a  flight  of  more  than  a  mile,  when  the 
hobara  alighted,  and  was  killed  by  another  cherkh^ 
who  attacked  him  on  the  ground.  This  bird  weighed 
10  lbs.  We  killed  several  others^  but  were  not  al- 
ways successful,  having  seen  onr  hawks  twice  com- 
pletely  beaten  during  the  two  days  we  followed  this 
fine  sport." — Malcolm's  Sketches  of  Persia. 

NoTK  D^^-Of  Buzzards  and  Harriers, 

The  common  buzsard  prevs  upon  leverets,  rabbits, 
game,  and  small  birds»  all  ot  which  it  pounces  on  the 
ground.  It  also  devours  moles  and  mice,  and  when 
pressed  by  hunger  will  feed  on  reptiles  and  insects. 
It  breeds  in  woods,  and  forms  its  nest  of  sticks, 
lined  with  wool,  hav,  and  other  materials,  and  will 
sometimes  occupy  the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.  The 
eggs  are  two  or  three  in  number,  larger  than  those 
of  a  hen,  and  are  white,  either  plain  or  spotted  with 
reddish-brown.  The  young,  according  to  Pennant, 
remain  in  Company  with  the  parent  birds  for  some 
time  after  having  quitted  the  nest,— .a  circumstance 
at  variance  ¥dth  the  usual  habits  of  birds  of  prey. 
It  is  common  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Europe^  and 
according  to  Temminck,  very  abundant  in  Holland. 
In  France  this  bird  is  killed  during  the  winter  for 
the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  esteemed  delicious 
eating. 

The  rough^egged  buzzard  is  a  rare  British  species^ 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitant. 
Montague  mentions  two  or  three  instances  of  its 
having  been  taken  in  the  South  of  England.  It  is  a 
native  of  Norway,  and  other  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  it  frequents  marshy  districts,  preying 
upon  leverets,  hamsters,  water-rats^  moles,  and  fre- 
quently lizards  and  frogs*  According  to  Temminck, 
it  builds  in  lofty  trees,  and  lays  four  white  eggs, 
spotted  with  reddish-brown.  **  Two  of  these  birds," 
says  Selby,  **  from  having  attached  themselves  to  a 
neighbouring  marsh,  passed  under  my  frequent  ob- 
servation. Their  flight  was  smooth,  but  slow,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  the  common  buzzard,  and  they  sel- 
dom continued  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  wing. 
They  preyed  upon  wild  ducks  and  other  birds^ 
which  thev  mostly  pounced  upon  on  the  ground; 
and  it  would  appear,  that  mice  and  frogs  must  have 
constituted  a  great  part  of  their  foM,  as  the  re- 
mains of  both  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  those 
that  were  killed." 

The  honey  buzzard  preys  upon  moles,  mice,  and 
small  birds,  and  on  lizards  and  insects,  particiUarly 
wasps,  bees,  and  their  larve,  which  should  appear 
to  be  their  fitvourite  food.  Its  flight  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  it  is  frequentlv  seen  near  pieces  of 
water,  on  account  of  the  libellulee,  and  other  aquatic 
insects.     It  breeds  in  lofty  trees,  forming  a  nest  of 
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twigs  lined  with  wool,   and  other  soft  materials. 

The  eggs  are  small,  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 

',    oird,  of  a  yellowish*  white,  marked  with  numerous 

:    spots  and  stains  of  reddish-brown,  sometimes  so  con- 

I    fluent  as  to  make  them  appear  almost  entirely  brown. 

It  is  a  native  of  eastern  climes,  and  according  to 

Temminck,  is  as  rare  in  Holland  as  in  England.     In 

the  south  of  France  it  is  more  abundant,  but  mi* 

!  grstory. 

I  Allied  to  the  buzzards  are  the  harriers.  They  are 
I ;  bolder  and  more  active  than  the  buzzards.  They 
I ;  strike  their  prey  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  fly 
1    rery  low. 

'  the  marsh.harriers  abound  in  all  the  marshy  dis- 
I    tricts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  according  to 

I  Montague,  are  very  numerous  in  Wales,  where  they 
j ,  prey  npon  the  n^bits  that  inhabit  the  sand-banks  of 

the  shores  of  Caermarthenshire.  In  Holland  they 
ire  of  course  numerous,  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  rare  in  Switzerland. 

The  hen-harrier,  though  not  very  numerous,  is 
pretty  generally  found  throughout  Britain,  frequent- 
ing low  marshy  situations,  or  wide  moors.  The 
flight  of  the  hen-harrier  is  always  low,  but  at  the 
same  time  smooth  and  buoyant.  It  is  very  destruc* 
tive  to  game,  which  it  pounces  upon  the  ground ;  it 

I I  siso  feeds  upon  small  birds  and  animals,  lizards  and 
! '  frogs.  It  breeds  on  the  open  wastes,  and  frequently 
I  in  thick  furze  covers ;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
'  and  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  skim- 
j '  milk  white,  round  at  each  end,  and  nearly  as  large 
I  as  the  marsh'barrier.  The  young  males  for  the  first 
I  year,  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  females,  after 
,  which  they  graduallv  assume  the  gray  plumage  that 
I  diitingaishes  the  adult.    It  is  common  in  France, 

.  Germany,  and  Holland,  inhabiting  the  low  and  flat 
i !  districts ;  but  in  Switzerland,  and  all  mountainous 
!   countries,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  ash-coloured  harrier  also  belongs  to  the  Brit- 
-  ish  &una.     The  resembhuice  it  bears  to  the  hen- 
i  harrier  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of  its  remuning 
'  so  long  unnoticed  as  a  separate  species,  having  in  all 
probability,  when  previously  met  with,  been  consid- 
'  ered  only  as  a  variety  of  that  bird.    The  ash-coloured 
harrier  is  far  from .  being  numerous  in  England.     It 
,  skims  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  like  the  hen. 
,  harrier,  but  with  more  rapid  flight,  and  more  strik- 
ingly buoyant;  lives  upon  small  birds,  lizards,  frogs, 
&c.    Its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  amongst 
fvze  or  low  brushwood.     The  eggs  are  genenuly 
four,  and  of  a  pure  white.   According  to  Temminck, 
it  is  found  throughout  Hungary,  in  PoUnd,  Silesia, 
I  md  Austria.    It  is  conmion  also  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
IHyriao  provinces,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Italy. 


CHAP.  VI. 


THE  BUTCHBB-BIRD. 


'  Betork  I  conclude  this  short  history  of  rapacious 
I  birds  that  prey  by  day,  I  must  take  leaye  to  de- 
scribe a  tribe  of  smaller  birds,  that  seem  from 
their  aze  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  harmless 
o^rder  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  but  that  from  their 
crooked  beak,  courage,  and  appetites  for  slaugh- 
ter, certainly  deserve  a  place  here.  The  lesser 
hatcher-bird  is  not  much  above  the  size  of  a 
Ittk ;  that  of  the  smallest  species  is  not  so  big  as 
'  a  sparrow;  yet,  diminutive  as  these  little  ani- 
nals  are,  they  make  themselves  formidable  to 
birds  of  four  times  their  dimensions. 


The  greater  butcher-bird  is  about  as  large  as  a 
thrush ;  its  bill  is  blftok,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked 
at  the  end.  This  mark,  together  with  its  carni- 
vorous ^petites,  ranks  it  among  the  rapacious 
birds ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  legs  and  feet, 
which  are  slender,  and  its  toes,  formed  somewhat 
diflferently  frt)m  the  former,  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  shade  between  such  birds  as  live  wholly 
upon  flesh,  and  such  as  live  chiefly  upon  insects 
and  grain. 

Indeed,  its  habits  seem  entirely  to  correspond 
with  its  conformation,  as  it  is  found  to  live  as 
well  upon  flesh  as  upon  insects,  and  thus  to  par- 
take, in  some  measure,  of  a  double  nature.  How- 
ever, its  appetite  for  flesh  is  the  most  prevalent ; 
and  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former  when  it 
can  obtain  the  latter.  This  bird,  therefore,  leads 
a  life  of  continual  combat  and  opposition.  As 
from  its  size  it  does  not  much  terrify  the  smaller 
birds  of  the  forest,  so  it  very  frequently  meets 
birds  willing  to  try  its  strength,  and  it  never 
declines  the  engagement 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity 
this  little  creature  goes  to  war  with  a  pie,  the 
crow,  and  the  kestrel,  all  above  four  times  big- 
ger than  itself,  and  that  sometimes  prey  upon 
flesh  in  the  same  manner.  It  not  only  fights 
upon  the  defensive,  but  often  comes  to  the  at- 
tack, and  always  with  advantage,  particularly 
when  the  mab  and  female  unite  to  protect  their 
young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful 
birds  of  rapine.  At  that  season  they  do  not  wait 
the  approach  of  their  invader ;  it  is  suflicient 
that  they  see  him  preparing  for  the  assault  at  a 
distance.  It  is  then  that  they  sally  forth  with 
loud  cries,  wound  him  on  eveiy  side,  and  drive 
him  off  with  such  fury,  that  he  seldom  ventures 
to  return  to  the  charge.  In  these  kinds  of  di*- 
putes  they  generally  come  off  vdth  the  victory ; 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  &11  to 
the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  so  fiercely 
fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  assailant  as  well  as  the  defender. 

For  this  reason,  the  most  redoubtable  birds  of 
prey  respect  them ;  while  the  kite,  the  buzzard, 
and  the  crow,  seem  rather  to  fear  than  seek  the 
engagement.  Nothing  in  nature  better  displays 
the  respect  paid  to  the  claims  of  courage  than  to 
see  this  little  bird,  apparently  so  contemptible, 
fly  in  company  with  the  lanner,  the  falcon,  and 
all  the  tyrants  of  the  air,  without  fearing  their 
power,  or  avoiding  their  resentment. 

As  for  small  birds,  they  are  its  usual  food.  It 
seizes  them  by  the  throat,  and  strangles  them  in 
an  instant.  When  it  has  thus  killed  the  bird  or 
insect,  it  is  asserted  by  the  best  authority  that  it 
fixes  tiiem  upon  some  neighbouring  thorn,  and, 
when  thus  spitted,  puUs  them  to  pieces  with  its 
bill.  It  is  supposed,  that  as  Nature  has  not  given 
this  bird  strength  sufficient  to  tear  its  prey  to 
pieces  with  its  feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  this  extraordinary  expedient. 

During  summer,  such  of  them  as  constantly 
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reside  here,  for  the  smaUer  red-butcher  migrates, 
remain  among  the  mountainoos  parte  of  the 
country:  but  in  winter  they  descend  into  the 
plains,  and  nearer  human  habitations.  The 
larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the  highest 
trees,  while  the  lesser  build  in  bushes  in  the 
fields  and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay  about  six 
eggs,  of  a  white  colour,  but  encircled  at  the  big- 
ger end  with  a  ring  of  brownish  red.  The  nest 
on  the  outside  is  composed  of  white  moss,  inter- 
woven with  long  grass ;  within  it  is  well  lined 
with  wool,  and  is  usually  fixed  among  the  fork- 
ing branches  of  a  tree.  The  female  feeds  her 
young  with  caterpillars  and  other  insects  while 
very  young ;  but  soon  after  accustoms  them  to 
flesh,  which  the  male  procures  with  surprising 
industry.  Their  nature  also  is  very  different 
from  other  birds  of  prey  in  their  parental  care ; 
for,  so  £u*  from  driving  out  their  young  from  the 
nest  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  keep  them  with 
care ;  and  even  when  adult  they  do  not  forsake 
them,  but  the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family  to- 
gether. Each  fitmily  lives  apart,  and  is  gener- 
ally composed  of  the  male,  female,  and  five  or 
six  young  ones;  these  all  maintain  peace  and 
subordination  among  each  other,  and  hunt  in 
concert.  Upon  the  returning  season  of  court- 
ship, this  union  is  at  an  end,  the  family  parts  for 
ever,  each  to  establish  a  little  honsehold  of  its 
own.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  birds  at  a 
distance,  not  only  from  their  going  in  companies, 
but  also  frx>m  their  manner  of  flying,  which  is 
always  up  and  down,  seldom  direct  or  sideways. 
Of  these  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different 
kinds;  but  the  greater  ash-coloured  butcher- 
bird is  the  least  known  among  us.  The  red- 
backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and 
does  not  return  till  spring.  The  wood-chat  re- 
sembles the  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
back,  which  is  brown,  and  not  red  as  in  the 
other.  There  is  still  another,  less  than  either  of 
the  former,  found  in  the  marshes  near  London. 
This  too  is  a  bird  of  prey,  although  not  much 
bigger  than  a  titmouse ;  an  evident  proof  that 
an  animal's  courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend 
upon  its  size.  Of  foreign  birds  of  this  kind  there 
are  several ;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  man- 
ner of  living  we  will  not,  instead  of  history,  sub- 
stitute mere  description.  In  fiiust,  the  colours  of 
a  bird,  which  is  all  we  know  of  them,  would  af- 
ford a  reader  but  small  entertainment  in  the 
enumeration.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  fill  volumes  with  the  different  shades  of  a 
bird's  plumage ;  but  these  accounts  are  written 
with  more  pleasure  than  they  are  read ;  and  a 
single  glance  of  a  good  plate  or  picture  imprints 
a  juster  idea  than  a  volume  could  convey. 

SUPPLBHENTABT  NoTB. 

The  tribe  of  birds  here  noticed  under  the  name  of 
butcher-birds  are  otherwise  called  Bhriket.  Shrikes 
are  spread  over  the  entire  globe,  and  everywhere 
exhibit  simiUr  dispositions,  habits,  and  modes  of  ex- 


istence.    Of  small  siie,  but  armed  with  a  strong  and 
crooked  beak,  of  a  fierce  and  courageous  disposition,  '  I 
and  of  a  sanguinary  appetite,  they  bear  much  affinity  1 1 
to  the  birds  of  prey.      Naturally  intrepid,  they  de-  * ! 
fend  themselves  vigorously,  and  do  not  hesitate  to    | 
attack  birds  much  stronger  and  larger  than  them- 
selves.     The  European  shrikes  can  combat  with  ad-  1 1 
vantage,  pies,  crows,  and  even  kestrels.    They  at-  i ' 
tack  and  pursue  these  birds  with  great  ferocity,  if  tbe^ 
dare  to  approach  their  nests.     It  is  even  sufficient  it  . 
any  of  them  should  pass  within  reach.    The  male 
and  female  shrikes  unite,  fly  forth,  attack  them  with  i 
loud  cries,  and  pursue  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  | 
often  take  to  flight  without  daring  to  return.    Even    ' 
kites,  buzsards,  and  ravens  will  not  willingly  attack 
the  shrike.     They  are  habitually  insectivorous,  and 
also  pursue  small  birds.     They  will  cast  themselves  \ 
on  thrushes,  blackbirds,  &c.,  when  these  last  are 
taken  in  a  snare.      When  they  have  seised  a  bird    < 
they  open  the  cranium,  devour  the  brain,  deplume 
the  boay,  and  tear  it  piece-meal.      The  prudence  to 
foresee  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  future,  is 
another  of  their  qualities.      That  they  may  not  fiul 
of  those  insects  which  form  their  subsistence,  and 
which  only  make  their  appearance  at  a  determinate 
epoch,  some  shrikes  form  kinds  of  magazines,  not  in 
the  hollows  of  trees^^jior  in  the  earth,  but  in  the 
open  air.     Thev  sti«their  superabundant  prey  on 
thorns,  where  theydnay  find  it  again  in  the  hour  of  | 
need. 

Falconers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  character 
of  these  birds,  and  occasionally  trained  them  to  the 
chase.  Francis  I.  of  France,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Turner,  was  accustomed  to  bunt  with  a 
tame  shrike,  which  used  to  speak,  and  return  upon 
the  hand.  The  Swedish  hunters,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  habit  of  the  gray  shrike  of  uttering  a 
peculiar  sort  of  cry  at  the  approach  of  a  hawk,  make 
use  of  it  to  discover  the  birds  of  prey  which  this 
kind  of  cry  announces. 

Though  we  have  said  that  the  shrike  ^enus  is  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  globe,  we  bebeve  South 
America  must  be  excepted.  The  South  American 
birds  which  have  been  called  shrikes  belong  to  other 
divisions,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  genus  does 
not  pass  beyond  the  Flondas,  Louisiana,  and  the 
north  of  Mexico. 

The  red-backed  shrike  or  lesser  butcher-bird  is 
about  7  inches  long.  Its  bill  is  black ;  the  head  and 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  bright  ruaty  red ;  the  breast,  belly,  and 
sides,  are  of  a  fine  pale  rose  or  bloom  colour,  the 
throat  is  white ;  a  stroke  of  black  passes  from  the 
bill  through  each  eye ;  the  two  miadle  feathers  of  i , 
the  tail  are  black,  tiie  others  are  white  at  the  base :  , 
the  quills  are  of  a  brown  colour ;  and  the  legs  are 
black.  The  female,  like  all  other  birds  of  prey,  is 
larger  than  the  male ;  it  builds  its  nest  in  hedges  or 
low  bushes,  and  lavs  six  white  eggs,  marked  with  a 
reddish-brown  circle  towards  the  laraer  end.  This 
bird  preys  on  young  birds,  whieh  it  takes  in  the  nest; 
it  likewise  feeds  on  grasshoppers  and  beetles.  It  is 
migratory  in  Great  Britain,  and  various  other  tem- 
perate countries  of  Europe. 

Bell,  in  his  *  Travels  from  Moscow,  through  Si- 
beria,' to  Pekin,  says,  that  in  Russia  these  birds  are 
often  taken  by  the  bird-catchers,  and  made  tame. 
He  had  one  of  them  given  to  him,  which  he  taught 
to  perch  on  a  sharpened  stick  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his 
apartment.  Whenever  a  small  bird  was  let  loose  in 
the  room,  the  butcher-bird  would  immediately  fly 
from  his  perch,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sufibcate  it  almost  in  a  moment.  He 
would  then  carry  it  to  his  perch,  and  spit  it  on  the 
end,  which  was  sharpened  for  the  purpose,  drawing 
it  on  carefully  and  forcibly  with  his  bill  and  claws. 
If  several  birds  were  given  him,  he  would  use  theio 
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all,  one  after  another,  in  the  same  manner.  These 
were  so  fixed,  that  they  bung  by  the  neck  till  he  had 
leisure  to  devour  them.  This  singular  practice  has 
given  rise  to  the  appellation  of  butcher-bird. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Rennie,  on  the 
architecture  of  birds : — **  We  discovered  near  those 
Debits  large  insects,  such  as  humble  bees,  and  that  the 
unfledged  nestlings  of  small  birds  were  frequently 
seen  stuck  upon  thorns ;  but  we  obtained  what  we 
considered  good  proof  of  the  fact :  for  the  peasants 
all  concurred  in  af&rming,  that  the  butcher-bird  fixes 
its  prey  upon  thorns, — ^not,  however,  according  to 
their  belief,  to  allure  large  game,  but  to  kill  or 
secure  what  has  been  already  captured.  Selby,  an 
eminent  living  naturalist,  has  confirmed  the  fact.  *  I 
had  the  gratification,'  he  says,  *of  witnessing  this 
operation  of  the  shrike,  upon  a  hedge  accentor  which 
it  had  just  killed,  and  the  skin  of  which  still  attached 
to  the  thorn,  is  now  in  my  possession.  In  this  in- 
stance, after  killing  the  bird,  it  hovered  with  it  in 
its  bill  for  a  short  time  over  the  hedge,  apparently 
occupied  in  selecting  a  thorn  for  its  purpose.  Upon 
disturbing  it,  and  advancing  to  the  spot,  I  found  the 
accentor  firmly  fixed  by  the  tendons  of  the  wing,  at 
the  selected  twig.'  '  I  have  met,'  continues  Selby, 
*  with  the  remains  of  a  mouse  in  the  stomach  of  a 
shrike,  and  Montague  mentions  one  in  which  he 
found  a  shrew.  When  confined  in  a  ca^,  this  bird 
still  evinces  the  same  propensity  for  fixing  its  food, 
and,  if  a  sharp-pointed  stick  or  thorn  is  not  left  for 
that  purpose,  it  will  invariably  fasten  it  to  the  wires 
before  commencing  its  repast.* "  It  is  very  bold,  and 
i  will  attack  almost  any  bird  that  intrudes  upon  its 
localities. 

In  America,  the  great  shrike  has  been  observed 
to  adopt  an  odd  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  decoy- 
ing its  prey.  A  gentleman  there,  accidentally  ob- 
serving that  severel  grasshoppers  were  stuck  upon 
the  sharp  thorny  branches  of  some  trees,  inquired  of 
a  person  who  lived  close  by,  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  was  informed  that  they  were  stuck 
there  by  this  bird,  which  is  called  by  the  English 
settlers,  the  nine-killer.  On  farther  inquiry,  he 
was  led  to  suppose  that  this  was  an  instinctive  stra- 
tagem adopted  b^  the  bird,  in  order  to  decoy  the 
sQialler  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  into  a  situation 
whence  he  could  dart  on  them.  He  is  called  the 
nine-killer,  from  the  supposition  that  he  sticks  up 
nine  grasshoppers  in  succession.  That  the  insects 
are  placed  there  as  food  to  tempt  other  birds,  is  said 
to  appear  from  their  being  frequently  left  untouched 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Le  Vaillant  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
shrike  of  Southern  Africa  (Lani us  collurio^ .  *  *  When 
it  sees  a  locust  or  mantis,  or  a  small  biro,  it  springs 
upon  it,  and  immediatelv  carries  it  off,  in  order  to 
impale  it  on  a  thorn,  which  it  does  with  great  dex- 
terity, always  passing  the  thorn  through  the  head  of 
its  victim.  ISvery  animal  which  it  seizes  is  subjected 
to  the  same  fiate :  and  it  thus  continues  all  day  long 
its  murderous  career,  apparently  instigated  rather  by 
,  the  love  of  mischief  than  the  desire  of  food.  Its 
throne  of  tyranny  is  usually  a  dry  and  elevated  branch 
of  a  tree,  from  which  it  pounces  on  all  intruders, 
driving  oSt  the  stronger  and  more  troublesome,  and 
impalijq^  the  inexperienced  alive;  when  hungry  it 
besets  its  shambles,  and  helps  itself  to  a  savoury 
meal" 


IL 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  OF  THB  OWL  KIVD,  THAT 
PRET  BT  NIGHT. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  a  tribe  of 
animals  who,  though  plunderers  among  their  fel- 
lows of  the  air,  yet  wage  war  boldly  in  the  face 
of  day.  We  now  come  to  a  race  equally  cruel 
and  rapacious ;  but  who  add  to  their  savage  dis- 
position the  further  reproach  of  treachery,  and 
carry  on  all  their  depredations  by  night. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  considered 
as  nocturnal  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for  taking 
their  prey  while  it  is  light,  surprise  it  at  those 
hours  of  rest  when  the  tribes  of  nature  are  in 
the  least  expectation  of  an  enemy.  Thus  there 
seems  no  link  in  Nature^s  chain  broken :  nowhere 
a  dead  inactive  repose:  but  every  place,  every 
season,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is  bust- 
ling with  life,  and  furnishing  instances  of  indus- 
try, self-defence,  and  invasion. 

AH  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common 
mark  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
others ;  their  eyes  are  formed  for  seeing  better 
in  the  dusk  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshine. 
As  in  the  eyes  of  tigers  and  cats,  that  are  formed 
for  a  life  of  nocturnal  depredation,  there  is  a 
quality  in  the  retina  that  takes  in  the  rays  of 
light  so  copiously  as  to  permit  their  seeing  in 
places  almost  quite  dark ;  so  in  these  birds  there 
is  the  same  conformation  of  that  organ,  and 
though,  like  us,  they  cannot  see  in  a  total  exclu- 
sion of  light,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  quick- 
sighted  at  times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscu- 
rity. In  the  eyes  of  all  animals  Nature  hath 
made  a  complete  provision,  either  to  shut  out 
too  much  light,  or  to  admit  a  sufficiency,  by  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupiL  In  these 
birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  opening  very  wide, 
or  shutting  very  close :  by  contracting  the  pupil, 
the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would  act 
too  powerfully  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
is  excluded;  by  dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal 
takes  in  the  more  faint  rays  of  the  night,  and 
thereby  is  enabled  to  spy  its  prey,  and  catch  it 
with  greater  facility  in  the  dark.  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye, 
and  the  very  iris  itself  has  a  fiiculty  of  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  assist  vision  in  the 
gloomy  places  where  these  birds  are  found  to 
frequent. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a 
daylight,  yet  they  do  not  see  best  in  the  darkest 
nights,  as  some  have  been  apt  to  imagine.  It  is 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  that  they  are  best  fitted  for  seeing,  at 
those  seasons  when  there  is  neither  too  much 
light  nor  too  little.  It  is  then  that  they  issue 
from  their  retreats,  to  hunt  or  to  surprise  their 
prey,  which  is  ususdly  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess: it  is  then  that  they  find  all  other  birds 
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asleep,  or  preparing  for  repose,  and  they  have 
only  to  seize  the  most  unguarded. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the 
times  of  their  most  successful  plunder ;  for  when 
it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  less  qualified  for  see- 
ing and  pursuing  their  prey :  except,  therefore, 
by  moonlight,  they  contract  the  hours  of  their 
chase ;  and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of 
dusk  in  the  evening,  they  return  before  it  is  to- 
tally dark,  and  then  rise  by  twilight  the  next 
morning  to  pursue  their  game,  and  to  return  in 
like  manner  before  the  broad  daylight  begins  to 
dazzle  them  with  its  splendour. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of 
being  entirely  dazzled  by  the  day,  is  not  alike  in 
every  species  of  these  nocturnal  birds :  some  see 
by  night  better  than  others;  and  some  are  so 
little  dazzled  1^  daylight  that  they  perceive  their 
enemies,  and  avoid  them.  The  common  white 
or  bam  owl,  for  instance,  sees  with  such  exqui^ 
site  acuteness  in  the  dark,  that  though  the  barn 
has  been  shut  at  night,  and  the  light  thus  totally 
excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the  smallest  mouse 
that  peeps  from  its  hole:  on  the  contrary,  the 
brown  homed  owl  is  often  seen  to  prowl  along 
the  hedges  by  day,  like  the  sparrow-hawk ;  and 
sometimes  with  good  success. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into 
two  sorts :  those  that  have  horns,  and  those  with- 
out. These  horns  are  nothing  more  than  two  or 
three  feathers  that  stand  upon  each  side  of  the 
head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal  a  kind 
of  homed  appearance.  Of  the  horned  kind  is 
the  great  homed  owl,  which  at  first  view  appears 
as  large  as  an  eagle.  When  he  comes  to  be  ob- 
served more  closely,  however,  he  will  be  found 
much  less.  His  legs,  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
shorter ;  his  head  much  larger  and  thicker :  his 
horns  are  composed  of  feathers  that  rise  above 
two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  which  he  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure :  his  eyes  are  large 
and  transparent,  encircled  with  an  orange-col- 
oured iris:  his  ears  are  large  and  deep,  and  it 
would  appear  that  no  animal  was  possessed  with 
a  more  exquisite  sense  of  hearing :  his  plumage 
is  of  a  reddish  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with 
black  and  yellow  spots,  and  yellow  only  upon  the 
belly. 

Next  to  this  is  the  common  homed  owl,  of  a 
much  smaller  size  than  the  former,  and  with 
homs  much  shorter.  As  the  great  owl  was  five 
feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  this  is 
but  three.  The  homs  are  but  about  an  inch 
long,  and  consist  of  six  feathers,  variegated  with 
black  and  yellow. 

There  is  still  a  smaller  kind  of  the  homed  owl, 
which  is  not  much  lai-ger  than  a  blackbird ;  and 
whose  homs  are  remarkably  short,  being  com- 
posed but  of  one  feather,  and  that  not  above 
half-an-inch  high. 

To  these  succeeds  the  tribe  without  homs. 
The  howlet,  which  is  the  largest  of  this  kind, 
with  dusky  plumes  and  black  eyes ;  the  screech 


owl,  of  a  smaller  size,  with  blue  eyes,  and  plu- 
mage of  an  iron  gray ;  the  white  owl,  about  as 
large  as  the  former,  with  yellow  eyes  and  whitish 
plumage ;  the  great  brown  owl,  less  than  the  for- 
mer, with  brown  plumage  and  a  brown  beak; 
and  lastly,  the  little  bromi  owl,  with  yellowish 
coloured  eyes,  and  an  orange-coloured  bill.  To 
this  catalogue  might  be  added  others  of  foreign 
denominations,  which  differ  but  little  from  our 
own,  if  we  except  the  harfang,  or  great  Hudson's 
Bay  owl  of  Edwards,  which  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  nocturnal  tribe,  and  as  white  as  the  snows  of 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native. 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may 
differ  in  their  size  and  plumage,  agree  in  their 
general  characteristics  of  preying  by  night,  and 
having  their  eyes  formed  for  nocturnal  vision. 
Their  bodies  are  strong  and  muscular ;  their  feet 
and  claws  made  for  tearing  their  prey ;  and  their 
stomachs  for  digesting  it.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  birds  that  live 
upon  mice,  lizards,  or  such  like  food,  is  not  very 
perfect;  for  though  they  swallow  them  whole, 
yet  they  are  always  seen  some  time  after  to  dis- 
gorge the  skin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet, 
as  being  indigestible. 

In  proportion  as  each  of  these  animals  bean 
the  daylight  best,  he  sets  forward  earlier  in  the 
evening  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  The  great  homed 
owl  is  the  foremost  in  leaving  his  retreat ;  and 
ventures  into  the  woods  and  thickets  very  soon 
in  the  evening.  The  homed,  and  the  brown 
owl,  are  later  in  their  excursions ;  but  the  barn- 
owl  seems  to  see  best  in  profound  darkness,  and 
seldom  leaves  his  hiding-place  till  midnight. 

As  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  light 
of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  then  seeing  and  readily 
avoiding  their  danger,  they  keep  all  this  time 
concealed  in  some  obscure  retreat,  suited  to  their 
gloomy  appetites,  and  there  continue  in  solitude 
and  silence.  The  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  darkest 
part  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  battlements  of  a  ruined 
and  unfrequented  castle,  some  obscure  hole  in  a 
farmer's  out-house,  are  the  places  where  they  are 
usually  found :  if  they  be  seen  out  of  these  re- 
treats in  the  daytime,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  lost  their  way ;  as  having  by  some  acci- 
dent been  thrown  into  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  surrounded  with  danger. 

Having  spent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at  the 
approach  of  evening  they  sally  forth,  and  skim 
rapidly  up  and  down  along  the  hedges.  The 
bajn-owl,  indeed,  who  lives  chiefly  upon  mice,  is 
contented  to  be  more  stationary:  he  takes  his 
residence  upon  some  shock  of  com,  or  the  point 
of  some  old  house ;  and  there  watches  in  the 
dark,  with  the  utmost  perspicacity  and  perse- 
verance. 

Nor  are  these  birds  by  any  means  silent ;  they 
all  have  a  hideous  note ;  which,  while  pursuing 
their  prey,  is  seldom  heard ;  but  may  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  a  call  to  courtship.  There  is 
something  always  terrifying  in  this  call,  which 
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I   is  often  heard  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  and 
I  breaks  the  general  pause  with  a  horrid  varia- 
N  tion.^    It  is  different  in  all;  but  in  each  it  is 
alarming   and   disagreeable.     Father  Kircher, 
wbo  has  set  the  voices  of  birds  to  music,  has 
given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  make 
a  most  tremendous  melody.    Indeed,  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind  are  united  with  their  sens^- 
tioas  to  make  the  cry  of  the  owl  disagreeable. 
The  screeck-owrs  voice  was  always  considered 
'  among  the  people  as  a  presage  of  some  sad  ca- 
lamity that  was  soon  to  ensue. 

They  seldom,  however,  are  heard  while  they 
are  preying;  that  important  pursuit  is  always 
attended  with  silence,  as  it  is  by  no  means  their 
intention  to  disturb  jor  forewarn  those  little  ani- 
j  mals  they  wish  to  surprise.  When  their  pursuit 
I  has  been  successful,  they  soon  return  to  their 
sofitnde,  or  to  their  youi^,  if  that  be  the  season.' 
If,  however,  they  find  but  little  game,  they  con- 
tinue their  quest  still  longer ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  obeying  the  dictates  of  appetite 
rather  than  of  prudence,  they  pursue  so  long  that 
broad  day  breaks  in  upon  them,  and  leaves  them 
dazzled,  bewildered,  and  at  a  distance  from  home. 
In  this  distresa  they  are  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  first  tree  or  hedge  that  offers,  there  to 
continue  concealed  aU  day,  till  the  returning 
darkness  once  more  supplies  them  with  a  better 
plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that,  with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  them- 
selves, they  are  spied  out  by  the  other  birds  of 
the  place,  and  are  sure  to  receive  no  mercy.  The 
blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  jay,  the  bunting,  and 
the  redbreast,  all  come  in  file,  and  employ  their 
little  arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  The  smallest,  the 
feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  of  this  un- 
fortunate bird's  enemies,  are  then  the  foremost 
to  injure  and  torment  him.  They  incfrease  their 
cries  and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with 
their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  courage 
to  be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  dan- 
ger is  but  small.  The  unfortunate  owl,  not 
knowing  where  to  attack  or  where  to  fly,  pa- 
tiently sits  and  suffers  all  their  insults.  Aston- 
ished  and  dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries 
by  awkward  and  ridiculous  gestures,  by  turning 
his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  stu- 

I  "I  have  never," nys  Mr.  C.  Waterton,** heard 
an  owl,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America,  that  utters 
sounds  so  nearly  resembling  the  human  voice  as  those 
which  our  tawny  owl  sends  forth.  Here,  where  all 
n  still,  and  everythinff  to  be  found  that  is  inviting  to 
the  feathered  race,  this  bird  will  hoot  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  both  in  cloudy  and  in  sunny 
weather.  Were  you  te  pronounce  the  letter  O  in  a 
bmd  and  very  clear  tone  of  voice,  and  then,  after  a 
■bort  paoae,  repeat  the  same  letter  in  a  drawling,  trem- 
uloQs  accent,  you  would  have  a  tolerably  just  idea 
of  the  hooting  of  the  tawny  owl.  It  will  sometimes 
prodoee  a  sharp  cry,  which  bounds  not  unlike  the 
word  quo-ah;  both  male  and  female  utter  this  cry.'* 
—Ed. 

>  The  common  brown  owl  is  known  to  be  in  the 
Ubit  of  feeding  its  young  with  fish — En. 


pidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears  by  day 
to  set  the  w^hole  grove  into  a  kind  of  uproar. 
Either  the  aversion  all  the  small  birds  have  to 
this  animal,  or  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
security,  makes  them  pursue  him  without  ceas- 
ing, while  they  encourage  each  other  by  their 
mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  this  laudable 
undertaking. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little 
birds  pursue  their  insults  with  the  same  impru- 
dent zeal  with  which  the  owl  himself  had  pur- 
sued his  depredations.  They  hunt  him  the  whole 
day  until  evening  returns ;  which  restoring  him 
his  faculties  of  sight  once  more,  he  makes  the 
foremost  of  his  pursuers  pay  dear  for  their  former 
sport.  Nor  is  man  always  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator here.  The  bird-Ksatchers  have  got  an  art 
of  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl  exactly ;  and 
having  before  limed  the  branches  of  a  hedge,  they 
nt  unseen,  and  give  the  call  At  this,  all  the 
little  birds  flock  to  the  place  where  they  expect 
to  find  their  well-known  enemy ;  but  instead  of 
finding  their  stupid  antagonist  they  are  stuck 
fast  to  the  hedge  themselves.  This  sport  must 
be  put  in  practice  an  hour  before  night-fall,  in 
order  to  be  successful;  for  if  it  is  put  off  till 
later,  those  birds  which  but  a  few  minutes  sooner 
came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then  fly  from 
him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  just  before 
showed  insolence. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  one  stupid  bird 
made,  in  some  sort,  a  decoy  to  deceive  another. 
The  ^reat  homed  owl  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose  to  lute  the  kite,  when  falconers 
desire  to  catch  him  for  the  purposes  of  training 
the  falcon.  Upon  this  occasion  they  clap  the 
tail  of  a  fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render  his  figure 
extraordinary;  in  which  trim  he  sails  slowly 
along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  usual  manner. 
The  kite,  either  curious  to  observe  this  odd  kind 
of  animal,  or  perhaps  inquisitive  to  see  whether 
it  may  not  be  prope^for  food,  flies  after,  and 
comes  nearer  and  nearer.  In  this  manner  he 
continues  to-  hover,  and  sometimes  to  descend, 
till  the  fiEblconer  setting  a  strong-winged  hawk 
against  him,  seizes  him  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing his  young  ones  at  home. 

The  usual  place  where  the  great  homed  owl 
breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  or  the  turret  of  some  ruined  castle.  Its 
nest  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed 
of  sticks,  bound  together  by  the  fibrous  roots  of 
trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  inside.  It 
lays  about  three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  colour  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  bird  itself.  The  young  ones  are  very 
voradoua,  and  the  parents  not  less  expert  in  sat- 
isfying the  call  of  hunger.  The  lesser  owl  of  this 
kind  never  makes  a  nest  for  itself,  but  always 
takes  up  with  the  old  nest  of  some  other  bird, 
which  it  has  often  been  forced  to  abandon.  It 
layv  four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young  are  all 
white  at  first,  but  change  colour  in  about  a  fort- 
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night.  The  other  owls  in  general  build  near  the 
place  where  they  chiefl  j  prey ;  that  which  feeds 
upon  birds,  in  some  neighbouring  grove;  that 
which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice,  near  some  &r- 
mer*s  yard,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
takes  care  to  give  it  perfect  security.  In  fact, 
whatever  mischief  one  species  of  owl  may  do  in 
the  woods,  the  barn-owl  makes  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for,  by  being  equally  active  in  destroying 
mice  nearer  home ;  so  that  a  single  owl  is  said 
to  be  more  serviceable  than  half-ardozen  cats,  in 
ridding  the  bam  of  its  domestic  vermin.  ^*  In 
the  year  1580,"  says  an  old  writer,  <<  at  Hallon- 
tide,  an  army  of  mice  so  overrun  the  marshes 
near  Southminster,  that  they  eat  up  the  grass  to 
the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a  great  number 
of  strange  painted  owls  came  and  devoured  all 
the  mice."  The  like  happened  again  in  Essex 
about  sixty  years  after. 

To  conclude  our  account  of  these  birds,  they 
are  all  very  shy  of  man,  and  extremely  indocile 
and  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  white  owl  in  par- 
ticular, as  Mr.  Buffbn  asserts,  cannot  be  made  to 
live  in  captivity ;  I  suppose  he  means,  if  it  be 
taken  when  old.  "They  live,"  says  he,  "ten  or 
twelve  days  in  the  aviary  where  they  are  shut 
j  up ;  but  they  refuse  all  kind  of  nourishment,  and 
at  last  die  of  hunger.  By  day  they  remain  with- 
out moving  upon  the  floor  of  the  aviary  j  in  the 
evening  they  mount  on  the  highest  perch,  where 
they  continue  to  make  a  noise  like  a  man  snor- 
ing with  his  mouth  open.  This  seems  designed 
as  a  call  for  their  old  companions  without ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  several  others  come  to  the 
call,  and  perch  upon  the  roof  of  the  aviary,  where 
they  made  the  same  kind  of  hissing,  and  soon 
afler  permitted  themselves  to  be  taken  in  a  net.^ 


8  Mr.  Constedt,  in  the  *  Truifiactions  of  the  Philo- 
sophical  Society  of  Stockholm,*  has  recorded  a  pleas- 
ing instance  of  their  attachment  to  their  young.  A 
Joung  owl  having  quitted  the  nest,  in  the  month  of 
uly,  was  caught  by  his  servants,  and  shut  up  in  a  large 
hen-coop.  The  next  morning  a  young  partridge  was 
found  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  For 
fourteen  successive  nights  the  same  circumstance  was 
repeated :  plainly  proving  that  it  had  been  brought 
there  by  the  old  owls  as  a  provision  for  the  young 
one.  Till  the  month  of  August,  various  articles  of 
food,  as  young  partridges,  moor-fowl,  pieces  of 
lamb,  and  other  substances,  were  regularly  brought ; 
after  which  time  the  parents  discontinued  their  at- 
tendance,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the 
period  when  all  birds  of  prey  abandon  their  young  to 
their  own  exertions. — Ed. 

SCPPIJBMBNTAaY  NoTE. 

In  a  systematic  arrangement,  the  owls,  from  their 
resemblance  in  form,  and  alliance  in  character  to  the 
felcon  genus,  naturally  follow  them  in  the  order  of 
rapacious  birds.  The  greater  part  of  this  genus 
{Strix)  are  nocturnal,  or  rather  crepuscular  birds  of 
prey,  sallying  forth  from  their  concealed  retreats  to- 
wards the  close  of  day,  when  other  birds  are  retiring 
to  roost;  but  when  the  animals,  which  form  their 
principal  food,  are  quitting  their  holes,  to  feed  in 
expected  security  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of 


the  approaching  night.  Some  of  the  speoes  are, 
however,  capable  of  bearing  the  light  of  day;  thc^ 
pursue  their  prey  in  the  same  manner  as  the  falcons, 
and  in  these  also  a  nearer  approach  to  that  genus 
is  observable,  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  head,  the 
dimensions  of  the  eye,  and  the  comparative  length 
of  the  wings  and  tail. 

The  eye  and  ear  of  the  owl  are  both  admirably 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life ;  in  the  former,  the  pupil 
being  capable  of  great  dilatation,  and  formed,  by  its 
particular  prominence,  for  collecting  the  horizontal 
and  dim  rays  of  twilight ;  and  being  also  furnished 
with  a  strong  nictitating  membrane,  that  serves,  upon 
occasion,  to  defend  it  from  the  glare  of  day,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  allows  the  bird  to  see  with  sufli- 
cient  distinctness  for  avoiding  any  sudden  danger  or 
surprise.     The  external  orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  \ 
large  and  complex,  generally  furnished  with  a  valve,  ' 
and  situated  immediately  behind  the  eyes.    In  con-  I 
sequence  of  this  formation  and  disposition,  they  are  I 
alive  to  the  slightest  noise,  and  not  even  the  rustling 
of  a  mouse  can  escape  their  notice.      The  flight  of 
the  owl,  when  disturbed  during  the  day,  is  abrupt  and 
unsteady,  but,  at  night,  it  skims  along  in  search  of 
its  prey  with  great  facility ;  the  delicate  and  downy    , 
texture  of  its  plumage,  producing  the  peculiar  buoy-  | ' 
ancy  which  must  have  been  generally  remarked  in  the 
flight  of  these  birds. 

The  genus  is.  usually  divided  into  two  sections;  \ 
homed  or  eared  owlSf  such  as  have  a  tuft  of  elongated  ;  i 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  forehead,  and  smooth-  , ' 
headed  owls,  or  those  destitute  of  the  lengthened 
feathers.  This  second  section  has  been  subdivided  ! 
by  some  authors  into  a  third,  called  accipitrine;  but  ,i 
as  the  gradation  from  one  to  another  is  almost  im-  ; , 
perceptible,  and  the  characters  upon  which  they  have  j 
attempted  to  establish  this  subdivision  are  far  from  . 
being  distinct,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  general 
purposes  of  science  to  adhere  to  the  twofold  divi-  | 
sion. 

The  British  Fauna  enumerates  four  species  in  each 
section,  of  which  two  in  the  eared  owls,  and  three 
in  the  smooth-headed,  are  indigenous ;  the  others  are    ' 
but  occasional  visitants.  | 

I.  Horned  Owls.  | 

Great-homed  or  Eagle  Owl,  Strix  Bubo,       I 

Long-eared  Owl,     .  .        S.  Ottis. 

Short-eared  Owl,                 .  .     S.  Brachyotos,    . 

Little-horned  Owl,          .  iS.  Scopa, 

II.  Smooth-beaded  Owls. 

Snowy  Owl,    .  .  Strix  Nyctea, 

Barn  Owl,  ,  S.  Flammea. 

Tawny  Owl,  .         .         .  S.  Striduia. 

Little  Owl S.  Pauerina. 

Great-horned,  or  Eagle  owL — This  species,  which 
is  equal  in  size  to  some  of  the  largest  eagles,  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the 
few  instances  on  record,  the  birds  can  only  be  re-  , 
garded  as  wanderers,  or  compelled  by  tempest  to 
cross  the  Northern  ocean.  It  preys  upon  fawns, 
rabbits,  the  different  species  of  grouse,  rats,  &c. — It 
builds  amid  rocks,  or  on  lofty  trees,  and  lays  two  or 
three  eggs,  larger  than  those'of  a  hen,  round  at  each  '  i 
end,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour.  According  to 
Temminck,  it  is  common  in  Russia,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  the  northeni  parts  of  the  New  World. 

Long-eared  owl The  excellent  mixture  of  colours 

in  this  bird,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  its  long 
tufts  or  ears,  render  it  ooe  of  the  most  interesting  of 
its  genus.  Though  not  so  numerous  as  the  bam,  or 
the  tawny  owl,  it  is  found  in  most  of  the  wooded 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Plantations  of 
fir,  particularly  of  the  spruce  kind,  are  its  favourite   ' , 
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hauDts,  as  in  tbese  it  finds  a  secure  and  sheltered  re- 
treat daring  the  day.      It  also  frequently  inhabits 
thick  holly  or  ivy  bushes,  whose  evergreen  foliage 
insures  a  similar  retirement.      It  is  an  indigenous 
species,  and  breeds  early  in  spring ;  not  making  any 
nest  of  its  own,  but  taking  possession  of  that  of  a 
magpie  or  crow.     The  eggs  are  generally  four  or 
fire  in  number,  whit«,  and  rather  larger  and  rounder 
than  those  of  the  ring-dove.     When  first  excluded, 
the  young  birds  are  covered  with  a  fine  and  closely 
set  white  down ;  they  remain  in  the  nest  for  more 
than  a  month  before  they  are  able  to  Ay.     If  dis- 
i  turbed  and  handled,  they  hiss  violently,  strike  with 
I  their  talons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nuike  a  snapping 
I  noise  with  their  bills.     When  they  quit  the  nest, 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  some  adjoining  tree,  and, 
for  many  subsequent  days,  may  be  heard,  after  sun- 
set, uttering  a  plaintive  but  loud  call  for  food ;  dur- 
,  ing  which  time  the  parent  birds  may  be  seen  dili- 
'  gently  employed  in  hawking  for  prey.      Mice  and 
moles  form  the  principal  part  of  their  provender; 
tboDgh  Montague  says,  that  they  sometimes  take 
small  birds  on  the  roost.     It  is  pretty  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  Europe ;  and  in  North  Amenca  is 
found  to  inhabit  the  woods  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea.    It  has  been  observed  as  fiur  northward  as  Hud- 
son's Bay.    It  is  14^  inches  in  length,  and  3  ft.  2  in. 
I    from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  another. 

Short-eared  owl. — The  birds  of  this  species  are 
I  only  to  be  met  with  in  England  between  the  months 
of  October  and  April,  as  they  migrate  on  the  approach 
,  of  spring  to  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  where 
they  breed.  Mr.  Low,  in  his  'Fauna  Orcadensis,' 
mentions  this  owl  as  being  very  frequent  in  the  hills 
of  Hoy,  where  it  builds  its  nest  amongst  the  heath. 
It  is  there  of  great  boldness,  and  has  been  seen  to 
efaase  pigeons  in  the  open  day.  In  a  nest,  which 
contained  two  full-fledged  young  ones,  he  found  the 
remains  of  a  moor-fowl,  ana  two  plovers,  besides  the 
feet  of  several  others.  In  this  country  they  gener- 
ally remain  concealed  in  long  grass,  or  in  rushy  places, 
r  waste  jprounds,  or  moors.  In  autunm,  they  are 
met  with  in  turnip  fields,  but  are  seldom  seen 
in  plantations ;  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  perch 
upon  a  tree.  Five  or  six  of  these  birds  are  frequently 
found  roosting  together ;  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  probable  that  they  migrate  in  families.  Montague 
thinks  that  this  may  arise  from  the  abundance  of  food 
they  meet  with  in  the  places  where  they  are  thus 
\  collected ;  bat  the  truth  of  this  supposition  may  be 
i  doubted,  from  the  &ct  of  their  being  seldom  met 
with  during  two  days  together  in  the  same  place. 
The  head  of  this  owl  being  smaller  than  the  gener- 
ahty  of  its  fellow-species,  has  procured  it,  in  some 
parts,  the  name  of  hawk-owl,  or  moiue-hawk.  Many 
ornithologists  have  been  in  doubt  respecting  it,  and 
the  synonymes  are  consequently  in  some  confusion 
I  and  obscurity.  This  owl  is  of  wide  localitv,  being 
met  with  in  Siberia,  and  in  many  parts  of  North 
America ;  and  specimens  are  also  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Seops-earea  owl This  species  is  very  common  in 

I  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  during  the  summer 
months,  but  regularly  leaves  them  on  the  approach 
I  of  autunm,  for  regions  near  to  the  equator.      In 
France,  it  arrives  and  departs  with  the  swallow. 
Its  favourite  residence  in  Italy,  according  to  Spallan- 
iani,  is  in  the  lower  wooded  regions. — Field  and 
ihrew  mice,  insects,  and  earth-worms,  are  its  food, 
in  quest  of  which  it  sallies  forth  at  nightfall,  utter- 
ing at  the  same  time  its  cry,  which  resembles  the 
I  word  ekiui,  and  whence  in  some  districts,   it  has 
Mquired  the  name  of  Ghevini.    It  constructs  no  nest, 
,  hot  deposits  five  or  six  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 
Snowy  owl. — It  is  only  within  these  few  years  past, 
ilat  this  noble  and  beautiful  owl  has  been  established 
»  indigenous  in  Great  Britain.     In  a  tour  made  to 


the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  in  the  year  1812,  Mr, 
Bullock,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  London  Museum, 
met  with  it  in  both  groups  of  islands ;  and  it  is  no  w 
ascertained  that  the  species  is  resident,  and  breeds 
there.  A  few  years  ago  a  fine  specimen  was  shot 
near  Selbv-on-moor  in  England.  It  is  common  in  the 
regions  of  the  arctic  circle  even  inhabiting  the  frozen 
coasts  of  Greenland ;  is  very  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  3ay,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland ; 
but  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Bam  or  White  owl. — This  is  the  most  common  of 
the  British  species,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom .  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  ruins,  church-towers, 
barns,  and  other  buildings,  where  it  is  not  liable  to 
continual  interruption ;  and  is  of  essential  service  in 
checking  the  breed  of  the  common  and  shrew  mouse, 
upon  which  it  subsists. — On  the  approach  of  twilight 
it  may  frequently  be  seen  issuing  from  its  retreat  to 
the  adjoining  meadows  and  hedge-banks  in  search  of 
food,  hunting  with  great  regularity,  and  precipitating 
itself  upon  its  prey  with  rapidity  and  unerring  aim. 
This  it  swallows  whole,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
tear  it  in  pieces  with  its  claws.  It  breeds  in  old 
towers,  under  the  eaves  of  churches,  or  in  similar 
quiet  places,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
laying  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  a  bluish  white 
colour.  The  young,  when  nrst  from  the  shell,  are 
covered  with  white  down,  and  are  a  long  time  in  be- 
coming fully  fledged,  or  in  being  able  to  quit  the  nest. 
Like  the  other  species  of  owls,  it  ejects  the  hair, 
bones,  and  other  indigestible  parts  of  its  food,  in  oval 
pellets,  by  the  mouth.  These  castings  are  often 
found  in  great  quantities  in  places  where  these  birds 
have  long  resorted.  In  its  flight  it  occasionally  utters 
loud  screams,  and  when  perched,  hisses  and  snores 
considerably.  It  is  an  abundant  species  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  Temminck  says  it  is  the  same 
throughout  North  America.  It  is  easily  domesticated, 
and  will  become  very  tame  when  taken  young. 
Montague  reared  a  white  owl,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and 
a  ring-dove  together,  who  lived  in  great  harmony  for 
six  months.  They  were  then  set  at  liberty;  and 
the  owl  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  returned. 

Tawny  owl. — Next  to  the  white  or  barn  owl,  the 
tawn^  owl  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  British  species, 
and  IS,  like  the  former,  generally  dispersed  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  but  is  most  readily  to  be  met  with 
in  well-wooded  districts,  as  it  takes  up  its  abode 
in  woods  and  thick  plantations,  preferring  those 
which  abound  in  firs  and  holly,  or  ivy  bushes.  In 
such  situations  it  remains  concealed  till  night-fall,  as 
it  is  very  impatient  of  the  glare  of  day,  and  sees,  in- 
deed, imperfectly  during  that  time.  It  builds  in  the 
cavities  of  old  trees,  or  will  occupy  the  deserted  nest 
of  a  crow,  and  produces  four  or  five  white  eggs,  of 
an  elliptical  shape.  The  young,  on  their  exclusion, 
are  covered  with  a  grayish  down,  and  are  easily  tamed, 
when  fed  by  the  hand ;  but  Montague  observes,  that 
if  placed  out  of  doors  within  hearing  of  their  parents, 
they  retain  their  native  shvness,  as  the  old  birds  visit 
them  at  night,  and  supply  them  with  abundance  of 
food.  They  prey  upon  rats,  mice,  moles,  rabbits, 
and  young  leverets,  and  are  sometimes  destructive  to 
pigeons,  entering  the  dovecots,  and  committing  great 
havoc.  At  night  this  species  is  very  clamor- 
ous, and  is  easily  to  be  known  from  the  others  by  its 
hooting,  in  the  utterance  of  which  sounds  its  throat 
is  largely  inflated. 

Little  owl This  diminutive  species  is  only  an 

occasional  visitant  in  England,  and  that  but  very 
rarely.  According  to  Temminck,  it  is  never  found 
in  Europe  beyond  the  d5th  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
but  in  the  warmer  regions  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe 

it  is  very  common It  inhabits  ruins,  church-towers, 

and  similar  old  buildings,  and  in  such  it  also  breeds. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  round 
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shape,  and  white  like  those  of  most  of  the  other 
species.  It  is  of  a  wild  and  fierce  disposition,  and 
not  capable  of  being  tamed  like  the  little-horned  or 
scops-eared  owl.     It  sometimes  preys  by  day,  and,  I 


from  having  been  seen  to  pursue  swallows,  most  be 
strong  and  rapid  on  the  wing.  Its  prey  consists  of 
mice,  small  birds,  and  insects. — See  SM^*»  Ornkho 
hgy. 


BOOK    IV. 
OF   BIRDS   OF    THE    POULTRY   KIND. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  or  THE  POULTBT  KIITD  IN  GENERAL. 

From  the  most  rapaciouB  and  noxious  tril>e  of 
birds,  we  make  a  transition  to  those  which  of  all 
others  are  most  harmless,  and  the  most  service- 
able to  man.  He  may  force  the  rapacious  tribes 
to  assist  his  pleasures  in  the  field,  or  induce  the 
smaller  warblers  to  delight  him  with  their  sing- 
ing ;  but  it  is  from  the  poultry  kind  that  he  de- 
rives the  most  solid  advantages,  as  they  not  only 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  furnish  out  the  greatest  delicacies  to 
every  entertainment. 

Almost,  if  not  all,  the  domestic  birds  of  the 
poultry  kind  that  we  maintain  in  our  yards,  are 
of  foreign  extraction ;  but  there  are  others  to  be 
ranked  in  this  class  that  are  as  yet  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  and  perhaps  only  wait  till  they  become 
sufficiently  scarce  to  be  taken  under  the  qare  of 
man,  to  multiply  their  propagation.  It  will  ap- 
pear remarkable  enough,  if  we  consider  how 
much  the  tame  poultry  which  we  have  imported 
from  distant  climates  has  increased,  and  how 
much  those  wild  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that 
have  never  yet  been  taken  into  keeping  have 
been  diminished  and  destroyed.  They  are  all 
thinned ;  and  many  of  the  species,  especially  in 
the  more  cultivated  and  populous  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  are  utterly  unseen. 

Under  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I  rank  all 
those  that  have  white  flesh,  and,  comparatively 
to  their  head  and  limbs,  have  bulky  bodies. 
They  are  furnished  with  short  strong  bills  for 
picking  up  grain,  which  is  their  chief  and  often 
their  only  sustenance.  Their  wings  are  short 
and  concave  ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  able 
to  fly  far.  They  lay  a  great  many  eggs ;  and,  as 
they  lead  their  young  abroad  the  very  day  they 
are  hatched,  in  quest  of  food,  which  they  are 
shown  by  the  mother,  and  which  they  pick  up 
for  themselves,  they  generally  make  their  nests 
on  the  ground.  The  toes  of  all  these  are  united 
by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  articulation, 
and  then  are  divided  as  in  those  of  the  former 
class. 

Under  this  class  we  may  therefore  rank  the 


common  cock,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  pin- 
tada  or  Guinea-hen,  the  pheasant,  the  bastard, 
the  grouse,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail.  These 
all  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  each  other,  being 
equally  granivorous,  fleshy,  and  delicate  to  the 
palate.  These  are  among  birds  what  beasts  of 
pasture  are  among  quadrupeds,  peaceable  tenants 
of  the  field,  and  shunning  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  forest,  that  abound  with  numerous  animals, 
who  carry  on  unceasing  hostilities  against  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  class  for 
war,  so  she  seems  equally  to  have  fitted  these  for 
peace,  rest,  and  society.  Their  wings  are  but 
short,  so  that  they  are  but  ill-formed  for  wander- 
ing from  one  region  to  another ;  their  bills  are 
also  short,  and  incapable  of  annoying  their  op- 
posers  ;  their  legs  are  strong,  indeed,  but  their 
toes  are  made  for  scratching  up  their  food,  and 
not  for  holding  or  tearing  it.  These  are  sufficient 
indications  of  their  harmless  nature ;  while  their 
bodies,  which  are  fat  and  fleshy,  render  them 
unwieldy  travellers,  t^nd  incapable  of  straying 
far  from  each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  society ; 
they  live  together ;  and  though  they  may  have 
their  disputes,  like  all  other  animals,  upon  some 
occasions,  yet  when  kept  in  the  same  district,  or 
fed  in  the  same  yard,  they  learn  the  arts  of  sub- 
ordination ;  and,  in  proportion  as  each  knows 
his  strength,  he  seldom  tries  a  second  time  the 
combat  where  he  has  once  been  worsted. 

In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  seem  to  lead 
an  indolent  voluptuous  life ;  as  they  are  fur- 
nished internally  with  a  very  strong  stomach, 
commonly  called  a  gizzard,  so  their  voracious- 
ness scarcely  knows  any  bounds.  If  kept  in  close 
captivity,  and  separated  from  all  their  formei 
companions,  they  still  have  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing left ;  and  they  soon  grow  fat  and  unwieldy 
in  their  prison.  To  say  this  more  simply,  many 
of  the  wilder  species  of  birds,  when  cooped  or 
caged,  pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse 
all  sustenance  whatever ;  none,  except  those  of 
the  poultry  kind,  grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all 
remembrance  of  their  former  liberty,  satisfied 
with  indolence  and  plenty. 

The  poultry  kind  may  be  considered  as  sen- 
sual epicures,  solely  governed  by  their  appetites. 
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The  indulgence  of  these  seems  to  influence  their 
' '  other  habits,  and  destroys  among  them  that  con- 
'    nnbial  fidelity  for  which  most  other  kinds  are 
remarkable.    The  eagle  and  the  falcon,  how  fierce 
soever  to  other  animals,  are  yet  gentle  and  true 
1 1  to  each  other ;  their  connexions,  when  once  form- 
i    ed,  continue  till  death ;  and  the  male  and  female, 
in  every  exigence,  and  every  duty,  lend  faithful 
'  assistance  to  each  other.    They  assist  each  other 
,  I  in  the  production  of  their  young,  in  providing 
I    for  them  when  produced ;  and  even  then,  though 
they  drive  them  forth  to  fight  their  0¥m  battles, 
jet  the  old  ones  still  retain  their  former  affec- 
tion to  each  other,  and  seldom  part  fiir  asunder. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  this  luxurious 
class  I  am  now  describing.    Their  courtship  is 
but  short,  and  their  congress  fortuitous.    The 
male  takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring,  and  satisfied 
I  with  the  pleasure  of  getting,  leaves  to  the  female 
aU  the  care  of  providing  for  posterity.    Wild  and 
irregular  in  his  appetites,  he  ranges  from  one  to 
,    another;  and  claLns  every  female  which  he  is 
strong  enough  to  keep  from  his  fellows.   Though 
I    timorous  when  opposed  to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he 
I    is  incredibly  bold  among  those  of  his  own  kind ; 
I    and  but  t^  see  a  male  of  his  own  species  is  suffi- 
I    cient  to  produce  a  combat.    As  his  desires  ex- 
tend to  all,  every  creature  becomes  his  enemy 
that  pretends  to  be  his  rivaL 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  attach- 
ment, yields  to  the  most  powerful.  She  stands 
by  a  quiet  meretricious  spectator  of  their  fury, 
ready  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  every  com- 
pliance. She  takes  upon  herself  all  the  labour 
of  hatching  and  bringing  up  her  young,  and 
chooses  a  place  for  hatching  as  remote  as  possi- 
ble from  the  cock.  Indeed  she  gives  herself  very 
I  little  trouble  in  making  her  nest,  as  her  young 
ones  are  to  leave  it  the  instant  they  part  from 
the  shell. 

She  is  equally  unassisted  in  providing  for  her 
young,  that  are  not  fed  with  meat  put  into  their 
mouths,  as  in  other  classes  of  the  feathered  kind, 
but  peck  their  food,  and  forsaking  their  nests, 
run  here  and  there,  following  the  parent  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads  them  forward 
where  they  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  grain,  and  takes  care  to  show  by  pecking, 
the  sort  proper  for  them  to  seek  for.  Though  at 
other  times  voracious,  she  is  then  abstemious  to 
an  extreme  degree ;  and  intent  only  on  providing 
for,  and  showing  her  young  clutch  their  food,  she 
scarcely  takes  any  nourishment  herself.  Her 
parentfd  pride  seems  to  overpower  every  other 
appetite :  but  that  decreases  in  proportion  as  her 
young  ones  are  more  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  then  all  her  voracious  appetites  re- 
turn. 

Among  the  other  habits  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  birds  is  that  of  dusting  themselves.  They  lie 
flat  in  some  dusty  place,  and  with  their  wings 
tad  feet  raise  and  scatter  the  dust  over  their 
whole  body.    What  may  be  their  reason  for  thus 


doing,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Perhaps  the 
heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that  they  require 
this  powder  to  be  interposed  between  their  fea- 
thers, to  keep  them  from  lying  too  close  together, 
and  thus  increasing  that  heat  with  which  they 
are  incommoded. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  COCK. 


All  birds  taken  under  the  protection  of  man  lose 
a  part  of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  altered, 
not  only  in  their  habits,  but  their  very  form. 
Climate,  food,  and  captivity,  are  three  very  pow- 
erful agents  in  producing  these  alterations ;  and 
those  birds  that  have  longest  felt  their  influence 
under  human  direction  are  the  most  likely  to 
have  the  greatest  variety  in  their  figures,  their 
plumage,  and  their  dispositions. 

Of  all  other  birds,  the  cock  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been  first 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  taken  to  supply 
the  accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or  necessi- 
ties of  life.  As  he  is  thus  longest  under  the  care 
of  man,  so  of  all  others  perhaps  he  exhibits  the 
greatest  number  of  varieties,  there  being  scarce 
two  birds  of  this  species  that  exactly  resemble 
each  other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail  which 
makes  such  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  generality 
of  these  birds,  is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in 
others ;  and  not  only  the  tail,  but  the  rump  also. 
The  toes,  which  are  usually  four  in  all  animals  of 
the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  a  species  of  the  cock  are 
found  to  amount  to  five.  The  feathers,  which 
lie  so  sleek  and  in  such  beautiful  order,  in  most 
of  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  are,  in  a  pecu- 
liar breed,  all  inverted,  and  stand  staring  the 
wrong  way.  Nay,  there  is  a  species  that  comes 
from  Japan,  which  instead  of  feathers  seems  to 
be  covered  all  over  with  hair.  These,  and  many 
other  varieties,  are  to  be  found  in  this  animal, 
which  seem  to  be  the  marks  this  early  prisoner 
bears  of  his  long  captivity. 

It  is  not  well  ascertained  when  the  cock  was 
first  made  domestic  in  Europe,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  we  first  had  him  in  our  western 
world  from  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Aristophanes 
calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird,  and  teUs  us,  he 
enjoyed  that  kingdom  before  some  of  its  earliest 
monarchs.  This  animal  was  in  fact  known  so 
early,  even  in  the  most  savage  parts  of  Europe, 
that  we  are  told  the  cock  was  one  of  the  forbidden 
foods  amoi^  the  ancient  Britons.  Indeed,  the 
domestic  fowl  seems  to  have  banished  the  wild 
one.  Persia  itself,  that  first  introduced  it  to  our 
acquaintance,  seems  no  longer  to  know  it  in  its 
natural  form ;  and  if  we  did  not  find  it  wild  in 
some  of  the  woods  of  India,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  we  might  begin 
to  doubt,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the  sheep,  in 
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what  form  it  first  existed  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 

But  those  doubts  no  longer  exist ;  the  cock  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Tinian,  in  many  others  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  his  ancient  state  of  independence. 
In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black  and 
yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  pur- 
ple. There  is  another  peculiarity  also  in  those 
of  the  Indian  woods;  their  bones  which  when 
boiled  with  us  are  white,  as  everybody  knows,  in 
those  are  as  black  as  ebony.  Whether  this  tinc- 
ture proceeds  from  their  food,  as  the  bones  are 
tinctured  red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  I  leave  to 
the  discussion  of  others :  satisfied  with  the  fact, 
let  us  decline  speculation. 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe,  there 
were  distinctions  then  that  now  subsist  no  longer. 
The  ancients  esteemed  those  fowls  whose  plumage 
was  reddish  as  invaluable ;  but  as  for  the  white, 
,  it  was  considered  as  utterly  unfit  for  domestic 
I  purposes.    These  they  regarded  as  stibject  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  rapacious  birds ;  and  Aristotle 
thinks  them  less  fruitful  than  the  former.    In- 
deed his  division  of  those  birds  seems  to  be  taken 
I  from  their  culinary  uses :  the  one  sort  he  calls 
'  generous  and  noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecun- 
dity ;  the  other  sort,  ignoble  and  useless,  from 
'  their  sterility.    These  distinctions  differ  widely 
I  from  our  modem  notions  of  generosity  in  this 
'  animal ;  that  which  we  call  the  game-^ock  being 
by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  the  ungenerous  dung- 
hill cock,  which  we  treat  with  conten^pt.    The 
Athenians  had  their  cock-matches  as  well  as  we ; 
but  it  is  probable  they  did  not  enter  into  that 
refinement  of  choosing  out  the  most  barren  of 
the  species  for  the  purposes  of  combat. 

However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has 
greater  courage  than  the  cock,  when  opposed  to 
one  of  his  own  species ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  where  refinement  and  polished  manners 
have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting  is  a 
principal  diversion.  In  China,  India,  the  Phil- 
ippine islands,  and  all  over  the  East,  cock-fight- 
ing is  the  «tport  and  amusement  even  of  kings 
and  princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  it  will  in  time  become 
only  the  pastime  of  the  lowest  vulgar.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  we  have  a  bolder  and  more 
valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and 
some,  indeed,  have  entered  into  a  serious  discus- 
sion upon  the  cause  of  so  flattering  a  singularity. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks  in  China  as 
bold,  if  not  bolder  than  ours ;  and  what  would 
still  be  considered  as  valuable  among  cockers 
here,  they  have  more  strength  with  less  weight. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  why  men  who  lay 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  upon  the  prowess 
of  a  single  cock,  have  not  taken  every  method  to 
Improve  the  breed.  Nothing,  it  is  probable, 
could  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  crossing 
the  arain,  as  it  is  called,  by  a  foreign  mixture ; 
and  whether  having  recourse  even  to  the  wild 


cock  in  the  forests  of  India  would  not  be  useful, 
I  leave  to  their  consideration.  However,  it  ie  a 
mean  and  ungenerous  amusement,  nor  would  I 
wish  much  to  promote  it.  The  truth  is,  I  could 
give  such  instructions  with  regard  to  cook-fight- 
ing, and  could  so  arm  one  of  these  animals  against 
the  other  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  adversary's  cock  to  survive  the  first  or  second 
blow ;  but  as  Boerhaave  has  said  upon  a  former  ' 
occasion,  when  be  was  treating  upon  poisons,  ^  to 
teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to  com- 
mitting them." 

This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is 
thought  to  proceed  from  his  being  the  most  sala- 
cious of  all  other  birds  whatsoever.  A  single 
cock  sufiSces  for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens ;  and  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  is  the  only  animal  whose 
spirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence.  But  then 
he  soon  grows  old ;  the  radical  moisture  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  becomes 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  impregnation. 
'*  Hens  also,"  to  use  the  words  of  Willoughby, 
^'  as  they  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  daily 
lay  eggs,  cannot  suffice  for  so  many  births,  but 
for  the  most  part,  after  three  years  become  effete 
and  barren :  for  when  they  have  exhausted  all 
their  seed-eggs,  of  which  they  had  but  a  certain 
quantity  from  the  beginning,  they  must  neces- 
sarily cease  to  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  gen- 
erated within." 

The  hen  seldom  dutches  a  brood  of  chickens 
above  once  a  season,  though  instances  have  lieen 
known  in  which  they  produced  two.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  a  domestic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year 
are  above  two  hundred,  provided  she  be  well-fed 
and  supplied  with  water  and  liberty.  It  matters 
not  much  whether  she  be  trodden  by  the  cock 
or  no ;  she  will  continue  to  lay,  although  all  the 
eggs  of  this  kind  can  never,  by  hatching,  be 
brought  to  produce  a  living  animaL  Her  nest  is 
made  without  any  care,  if  left  to  herself;  a  hole 
scratched  into  the  ground,  among  a  few  bushes, 
is  the  only  preparation  she  makes  for  this  sea- 
son of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  fecundity,  seems  to  inform 
her  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which  she 
herself  testifies  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  dis- 
continuing to  lay.  The  good  housewives,  who 
often  get  more  by  their  hens  layii^  than  by  their 
chickens,  artificially  protract  this  clucking  sea- 
son, and  sometimes  entirely  remove  it.  As 
soon  as  their  hen  begins  to  cluck,  they  stint  her 
in  her  provisions ;  and  if  that  fails,  they  plunge 
her  into  cold  water :  this,  for  the  time,  effectu- 
ally puts  back  her  hatching ;  but  then  it  often 
kiUs  tiie  poor  bird,  who  takes  cold,  and  dies  un- 
der the  operation. 

If  left  entirely  to  herself,  the  hen  would  seldom 
lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  without 
attempting  to  hatch  them :  but  in  proportion  as 
she  lays,  her  eggs  are  removed ;  and  she  contin- 
ues to  lay,  vainly  hoping  to  increase  the  number. 
In  the  wild  state  the  hen  seldom  Uys  above  fif- 
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n  eggs ;  but  then  her  provimon  is  more  diffi- 
pif  obtained,  and  she  is  perhaps  sensible  of 
I  difficultj  of  nMvintaining  too  numeroos  a 

IHien  the  hen  begins  to  sit,  nothing  can  ez- 
d  her  perseTerance  and  patience ;  she  contin- 
k  for  some  days  immoveable ;  and  when  forced 
ly  by  the  importunities  of  hunger,  she  quickly 
urns.    Sometimee,  also,  her  eggs  become  too 
t  for  her  to  bear,  especially  if  she  be  furnished 
(k  too  warm  a  nest  within  doors,  for  then  she 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  little :  thus  the 
tmth  of  the  nest  only  retards  incubation,  and 
en  puts  the  brood  a  day  or  two  back  in  the 
ilL   While  the  hen  sits  she  carefully  turns  her 
fH,  and  even  removes  them  to  different  situar 
fes ;  till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks,  the 
mg  brood  begin  to  give  signs  of  a  desire  to 
^  their  confinement.  When,  by  the  repeated 
irts  of  their  bill,  which  serves  like  a  pioneer 
this  occasion,  they  have  broken  themselves  a 
sage  through  the  shell,  the  hen  still  continues 
•V  dit  till  all  are  excluded.   The  strongest  and  best 
chickens  generally  are  the  first  candidates  for 
liberty ;  the  weakest  come  behind,  and  some  even 
die  in  the  shelL    When  all  are  produced,  she 
then  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Her  affection  and  her  pride  seem  then  to  alter 
her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfections. 
No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  she  abstains 
from  all  food  that  her  young  can  swallow,  and 
flies  boldly  at  every  creature  that  she  thinks  is 
I  ttkelyto  do  them  mischief.    Whatever  the  in- 
vading animal  be,  she  boldly  attacks  him ;  the 
horse,  the  hog,  or  the  mastiff.    When  marching 
at  the  head  of  her  little  troop,  she  acts  the  com- 
mander, and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her 
numerous  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them 
of  approaching  danger.    Upon  one  of  these  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  the  whole  brood  run  for  secu- 
rity into  the  thickest  part  of  a  hedge,  when  the 
hen*  herself  ventured  boldly  forth,  and  faced  a 
fox  that  came  for  plunder.   With  a  good  mastiff, 
however,  we  soon  sent  the  invader  back  to  his 
retreat ;  but  not  before  he  had  wounded  the  hen 
in  several  places. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  a  good  hen  can  rear  and  dutch  at  a 
time;  but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
number  of  her  eggs,  schemes  have  been  imagined 
to  clutch  all  the  eggi  of  a  hen,  and  thus  turn  her 
produce  to  the  greatest  advantage.  By  these 
contrivances  it  has  been  obtained  that  a  hen, 
that  ordinarily  produces  but  twelve  chickens  in 
the  year^  is  found  to  produce  as  many  chickens 
as  eggs,  and  consequently  often  above  two  hun- 
dred. The  contrivance  I  mean  is  the  artificial 
method  of  hatching  chickens  in  stoves,  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Grand  Cairo;  or  in  a  chemical  elabora- 
tory  properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by 
Mr.  Reaumur.  At  Orand  Cairo  they  thus  pro- 
duce six  or  seven  thousand  chickens  at  a  time ; 
where,  as  they  are  brougjit  forth  in  their  mild 


spring,  which  is  warmer  than  our  summer,  the 
young  ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate ;  the 
little  animal  may,  without  much  difiiculty,  be 
hatched  from  the  shell ;  but  they  almost  all  per- 
ish when  excluded.  To  remedy  this,  Reaumur 
has  made  use  of  a  woollen  hen,  as  he  calls  it ; 
which  was  nothing  more  than  putting  the  young 
ones  in  a  warm  basket,  and  clapping  over  them 
a  thick  woollen  canopy.  I  should  think  a  much 
better  substitute  might  be  found ;  and  this  from 
among  the  species  themselves.  Capons  may  very 
easily  be  taught  to  clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chick- 
ens throughout  the  year ;  so  that  when  one  lit- 
tle colony  is  thus  reared,  another  may  be  brought 
to  succeed  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  capons  thus  employed;  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  them  is  this :  first  the  capon  is  made 
very  tame,  so  as  to  feed  from  one's  hand ;  then, 
about  evening,  they  pluck  the  feathers  off  his 
breast,  and  rub  the  bare  skin  with  nettles ;  they 
then  put  the  chickens  to  him,  which  presently 
run  under  his  breast  and  belly,  and  probably 
rubbing  his  bare  skin  gently  with  their  heads 
allay  the  stinging  pain  which  the  nettles  had 
iust  produced.  This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three 
nights,  till  the  animal  takes  an  affection  to  the 
chickens  that  have  thus  given  him  relief,  and 
continues  to  give  them  the  protection  they  seek 
for:  perhaps  also  the  querulous  voice  of  the 
chickens  may  be  pleasant  to  him  in  misery,  and 
invite  him  to  succour  the  distressed.  He  from 
that  time  brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a 
hen,  clutching  them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and 
performing  all  the  functions  of  the  tenderest  pa- 
rent. A  capon  once  accustomed  to  this  service, 
will  not  give  over ;  but  when  one  brood  is  grown 
up  he  may  have  another  nearly  hatched  put 
under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  same 
tenderness  he  did  the  former. 

The  cock,  from  his  salaciousness,  is  allowed  to 
be  a  shortlived  animal ;  but  how  long  these  birds 
live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not  yet  well  ascer- 
tained by  any  historian.  As  they  are  kept  only 
for  profit,  and  in  a  few  years  become  unfit  for 
generation,  there  are  few  that,  from  mere  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  will  make  this  tedious  experi- 
ment of  maintaining  a  proper  number  till  they 
die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be  ten  years ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  extent. 
They  are  subject  to  some  disorders,  which  it  is 
not  our  business  to  describe ;  and  as  for  poisons, 
besides  nux  vomica,  which  is  fiktal  to  most  ani- 
mals except  man,  they  are  injured,  as  Linnseus 
asserts,  by  elder-berries,  of  which  they  are  not  a 
little  fond. 

Supplement  ART  Note. 

This  courageous  and  beautiful  bird,  now  so  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  was  brought  origi- 
nally from  Asia.  "As  some,"  says  Guillim,  "ac- 
count the  eagle  the  queen,  and  the  swallow  or  wag- 
tail the  lady,  so  may  I  term  this  the  knight  amongst 
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birds,  being  both  of  noble  courage,  and  also  prepared 
evermore  to  the  battel,  having  his  comb  for  an  hel- 
met, his  sharp  and  hooked  bill  for  a  faulchion  or 
court-lax,  to  slash  and  wound  his  enemy :  and  as  a 
compleat  soldier  armed  cap-a^pe,  be  bath  his  legs 
armed  with  spurs,  giving  example  to  the  valiant  sol- 
dier to  expell  danger  by  fight,  and  not  by  flight. 
The  cock  croweth  when  he  is  victor,  and  gi  veth  a  tes- 
timony of  his  conquest.  If  he  be  vanquished,  he 
shunneth  the  light,  and  society  of  men."  The  fowl 
we  are  now  considering  is  finely  portrayed  in  the  fol- 
io wing  lines  of  Dry  den,  in  hi:i  tale  of  the  Nun's 
Priest: 

**  More  certain  wan  the  croiring  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  cluck  ; 
And  moner  than  the  matin  bell  was  rung, 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung  ; 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 
Bt  sure  Instinct  ho  knew  'twas  one  at  niglit. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  witha^ 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black  and  shone  like  Jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feei ; 
White  were  his  nails,  like  sUrer  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold." 

"Of  the  several  intimations,"  says  Mr.  Knapp, 
*'  relating  to  the  voice  of  animals  as  preserved  to  us 
in  Scripture,  we  have  none  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  '  crowing  of  the  cock '  throughout  the 
night,  there  being  a  first  crowing  about  midnight, 
and  a  second  again  as  day  began  to  dawn ;  and  this  so 
regularly  proceeded  in,  as  to  be  made  use  of  to  mark 
the  progress  of  time  from  a  very  early  period,  it  being 
pointed  out  as  a  well  known  and  established  occur, 
fence  above  eighteen  centuries  gone  by.  Though 
this  vociferation  of  the  bird  is  yet  persevered  in,  it 
seems  to  be  without  any  regularity,  except,  perhaps, 
the  general  clamour  of  the  early  morning,  as  in  par- 
ticular  nights  this  crowing  may  be  heard  at  various 
intervals  during  the  darkne^is.  Night-travelling  birds 
sound  a  signal  for  the  guidance  of  their  followers ; 
but  these  creatures,  usually  when  at  rest,  or  feeding 
in  the  gloom,  observe  a  profound  silence,  and  perhaps 
the  cock  is  the  only  creature  that  notifies  to  any  ene- 
my within  hearing  his  asylum  on  the  roost.  If  sudi 
are  the  habits  of  these  creatures  in  an  unreclaimed 
state,  it  must  very  frequently  be  productive  of  injury 
to  them.  But  in  this,  his  domesticated  state,  it  is  a 
voice  which,  heard  during  some  sleepless  hour,  in 
the  deep  quiet  of  the  night,  becomes  most  impressive 
and  solemn,  brings  past  events  to  our  recollection, 
and  has,  perhaps,  often  produced  holy  thoughts  and 
meditations." 

The  English  Supplement  to  Cuvier  affords  us  the 
following  notices  of  a  few  of  the  varieties  or  sub-races 
of  the  domestic  cock. 

The  crested  cock  (Gallua  Cristatua)  differs  from 
the  domestic,  in  having  an  ample  tuft  of  feathers,  in- 
stead of  a  fleshy  comb,  upon  the  head ;  but  it  retains 
the  wattles.  Some,  indeed,  have  these  replaced  by 
bunches  of  feathers ;  and  in  one — said  to  be  a  cross- 
breed with  the  cocks  of  Hamburgh,  or  perhaps  this 
race  itself,  for  it  does  not  differ  from  Cristatus  except 
in  having  the  eyes  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  fea- 
thers— similar  plumes,  falling  back  horizontally,  cover 
the  ears,  the  occiput,  and  sometimes  the  throat. 

The  race  of  crested  cocks  is  particularljr  in  esti- 
mation with  the  curious.  It  is  cultivated  with  great 
care ;  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  propagating  any 
singular  varieties  of  it,  isoUte  certain  individfuals, 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  mingle  with  others,  in 
which  the  colours  are  differently  disturbed.  Such 
varieties  are  more  esteemed  in  proportion  as  the 
colours  are  more  rare,  or  as  the  tuft  contrasts  with 
the  rest  of  the  plumage.  Though  the  differences  of 
plumage  are  thus  preserved  pretty  constant,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  race,  and 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  all  their  purity  without  the 
surveilUnce  of  man.      Sonnini  tells  us  that   these 


cocks  are  much  esteemed  in  Egypt,  in  consequence 
of  the  goodness  of  their  flesh.  In  Upper  Egypt  they 
are  so  common  that  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  two- 
pence or  three-pence  a-piece.  They  are  equally 
abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Turkish  ana  Bantam  eocks  do  not  differ  very 
materially  from  our  domestic  race ;  and  have  also 
much  analogy  with  the  Javan  species.  They  resem- 
ble  each  other  in  size ;  their  tail  is  not  nearly  so  ¥er- 
tical  as  in  our  domestic  breed,  and  they  are  smaller 
than  our  cock.  The  Bantam  cocks  differ  from  thp 
Turkish  in  the  feathers,  more  or  less  long,  with 
which  the  tarsus,  and  frequently  even  the  toes,  are 
covered.  These  feathers  do  not  constitute  any 
specific  difference ;  they  appear  to  be  simply  the 
effect  of  superabundant  nourishment,  with  the  in- 
separable consequence  of  domestication.  The  same 
effect,  produced  by  the  same  causes,  is  found  in  many 
races  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  which  have  also  the 
tarsi  and  feet  furnished  with  feathers,  of  greater  or 
less  length.  The  races  of  the  Turkish  and  Bantam 
cocks  are  distinguished  by  a  very  brilliant  pluoaage, 
which  in  the  cocks  is  most  generally  of  a  golden  lus- 
tre. In  her  Majesty's  poultry-house  at  Windsor 
there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Java  bantam. 
These  birds  are  perfectly  white,  their  habits  are  in 
some  respects  so  singular  as  to  demand  especial  no- 
tice. The  cocks  are  so  extremely  fond  ox  the  hens' 
eggs,  that  they  constantly  break  and  suck  them ;  so 
strong,  indeed,  is  the  appetite,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  attack  the  hen,  and  by  repeated  pecks,  to 
tear  open  the  ovarium,  and  eat  the  shelless  eggs.  To 
subdue  this  extraordinary  pr6pensity,  her  Majesty's 
poultry-keeper  gave  the' cocks,  first  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  and  then  a  marble  one  to  fight  with,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  from  any  access  to  a 
real  egg.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  an  attack 
on  the  fidse  egv  was  commenced,  which  lasted  for 
weeks,  till  at  last,  wearied  with  their  fruitless  la- 
bour, they  gradually  gave  up  all  notice  of  them,  and 
with  that  abandonment,  as  was  anticipated,  they 
ceased  from  their  accustomed  destruction  of  the  eggs, 
and  have  never  been  known  to  attack  them  since. 
Another  remarkable  propensity  is  found  in  their  love 
of  each  other's  blood.  This  exhibits  itself  during 
the  moult,  at  which  time  they  have  been  known  to 
peck  each  other  naked,  and  by  plucking  out  the 
bulbs  of  the  new-made  feathers,  to  gratify  their 
thirst,  in  squeezing  the  blood  from  the  vessels  at  their 
base.  But  this  destructive  habit  being  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  her  Majesty,  has  likewise  been  cured. 
The  keeper,  noticing  that  these  birds  were  subject 
to  great  heat  of  skin,  and  that  occasionally  its  sur- 
fiice  became  hard  and  tightened,  bethought  himself, 
that  in  such  cases,  the  bard  roots  of  the  feather, 
being  drawn  by  the  tension  into  a  situation  more  at 
right  angles  with  the  body  than  at  other  times,  the 
action  of  them  on  the  superficial  muscles  would  be- 
come of  an  irritating  ana  painful  nature ;  and  that 
perhaps  the  habit  of  the  bird  in  pecking  out  the  fea- 
thers was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a  provision  of 
nature  to  save  the  race  from  greater  evils  likely  to 
accrue  from  a  feverish  action  of  the  integuments.  It 
then  occurred  to  him,  that  if  these  birds  were  regu- 
larly washed  in  warm  water,  and  their  skins  well 
moistened  with  pomatum,  the  trouble  and  its  rough 
treatment  would  altogether  cease.  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  their  plumage  has  never  since  been  dis- 
turbed. It  D)ay  have  been  inferred  by  a  zoolo^cal 
reader,  that  these  habits  would  be  associated  with  a 
custom  of  secret  laying  on  the  part  of  the  hen.  The 
case  is  so.  No  hen  is  more  secluded  in  her  maternal 
instincts  than  the  Java  bantam.  In  the  hour  of  her 
solicitude,  she  seeks  the  deepest  retirement,  and 
frequently,  in  her  nest,  covera  herself  entirely  from 
sight.  This  habit  has  led  to  the  accidental  discove  y 
of  another  very  useful  regulation  in  the  management 
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0f  the  poultrv-hoine.  The  laying  nests  at  Windsor 
•re  composed  of  dry  twigs  ot  heather — the  Erica 
tetraliz  of  our  heaths  —  and  small  bramblets  of 
hawthorn,  covered  over  with  the  lichen  raugiferinus 
— ^the  white  lichen  of  our  hedges,  barn-doors,  and 
park  palings.  These  oiaterials,  rubbed  together  by 
the  raotioQ  and  pressure  of  the  hen,  emitted  a  light 
powder,  the  produce  of  the  crushed  leaves ;  and  this, 
finding  its  way  between  the  feathers,  to  the  skin, 
was  found  to  have  the  immediate  effect  of  discharge 
ingthe  bird  of  every  description  of  parasite.  The 
Java  bantam,  which,  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
fowl,  used  the  conveniences  of  the  nest,  being  then 
found  to  be  the  cleanest  bird,  the  cause  was,  in  a 
short  while,  attributed  to  the  dust  of  the  nest ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  all  her  Majesty's  fowls  were 
accommodated  with  the  bed-furniture  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

The  dwarf  cock,  though  much  inferior  in  sixe  to 
the  other  race,  is  very  similar  to  the  common  cocks 
and  hens.  The  legs  are  in  general  very  short ;  and 
the  general  siie  varies  in  different  individuals ;  some 
are  as  Urge  as  the  crow,  others  do  not  exceed  the 
pigeon  in  bulk.  The  majority  have  the  toes  fea- 
thered ;  some  sub-races  have  the  comb  double,  others 
single ;  some  carry  the  wings  so  low  that  they  trail 
alonff  the  ground.     The  colours  of  the  plumage  vary. 

There  is  a  multitude  more  of  the  races  of  our  do- 
mestic cock,  whose  variations  from  that  species,  and 
from  the  varieties  now  described,  do  not  appear  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion. ^  Of  those  species  which  may  be  considered  dis- 
tinct in  the  genus,  are  the  Jago  cock  (^Galhu  aigai^ 
teus).  This  bird  lives  in  a  wud  state,  in  the  /orests 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra ;  it  is 
also  found  ia  the  western  portions  of  the  Island  of 
Java.  Dampier  and  Marsden  have  noticed  it.  The 
U»t,  who  speaks  of  it  very  succinctly,  says,  that  he 
saw  a  cock  of  this  species,  which  standmg  on  the 
floor  of  an  apartment,  reached  easily  to  the  dinner- 
table  with  his  bill ;  when  this  bird  was  fatigued,  he 
rested  himself  on  the  first  articulation  of  the  leg.  and, 
even  then,  was  taller  than  our  domestic  cock.  From 
this  cock,  and  firom  the  Bankioa,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  island  of  Java,  M.  Temminck 
considers  our  common  cock  to  have  originated. 

The  Paduan  cocks,  and  the  hens  of  Sanse  varre  (  GaL 
hts  Potamnus),  seem  to  approach  the  nearest  to  this 
Jago  species,  and  may  be  considered  as  varieties  or 
descendants  of  it.  This  race  is  almost  double  the 
size  of  our  domestic  cocks  and  hens ;  their  voice  is 
strong  and  hoarse ;  and  the  weight  is  eight  or  ten 
pounOB.  To  this  race  may  also  be  referred  the  great 
cocks  of  Rhodes,  of  Persia,  and  of  Pe^u ;  and  the 
large  hens  of  Bahia,  mentioned  by  Dampier.  Among 
other  species  of  the  cock  are — ^the  wild  cock  of 
Sonnerat — ^the  negro  cock,  so  called  from  its  black 
crest— the  silk  cock — ^the  crisped  cock,  &c.  ~  all  in- 
habitants  of  Asia.  The  Cochin-China  fowls  are  of 
gigantic  size,  and  in  their  proportions  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  family  of  bustards,  to  which  in  all  pro- 
babihty  they  are  proximately  related — in  feet,  they 
have  acquired  the  name  of  'the  ostrich  fowl.'  In 
general  colour  they  are  of  a  rich  glossy  brown  ;  tail 
black,  and  on  the  breast  a  horse-shoe  marking  of 
bUck:  the  comb  cleanly  and  neatly  formed,  with 
shallow  serrations ;  the  wattles  double.  Two  char- 
acters appear  to  be  peculiar  to  them — one,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  cock's 
neek,  which  are  turned  upwards ;  and  the  other  the 
fern  of  the  wing,  which  is  iointed  to  fold  to- 
gether, to  that,  on  occasion,  the  bird  may  double 
np  its  posterior  half  and  bring  it  forward  between 
the  anterior  half  and  the  body.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
deep  nahogany  eolour,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 
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Thb  Peacook,  by  the  oommoa  people  of  Italy,  is 
said  to  have  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice 
of  a  devil,  and  the  guts  of  a  thiefl  In  fact, 
each  of  these  qualities  marks  pretty  well  the  na- 
ture of  this  extraordinary  bird.  MThen  it  appears 
with  its  tail  expanded,  there  is  none  of  the  fea- 
thered creation  can  vie  with  it  for  beauty ;  yet 
the  horrid  scream  of  its  Toice  serres  to  abate  the 
pleasure  we  find  from  viewing  it :  and  still  more 
its  insatiable  gluttony,  and  spirit  of  depredation, 
make  it  one  of  the  most  noxious  domestics  that 
man  has  taken  under  his  protection. 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East 
Indies ;  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are  still 
found  in  vast  flocks,  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Ceylon.  So  beautiful  a  bird,  and 
one  esteemed  such  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the 
luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
long  at  liberty  in  its  distant  retreats.  So  early 
as  the  days,  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies, 
among  the  articles  imported  frx>m  the  east,  apes 
and  peacocks.  uBlian  relates,  that  they  were 
brought  into  Greece  from  some  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  among 
them,  that  a  male  and  female  were  valued  at 
above  thirty  pounds  of  our  money.  We  are  told 
also,  that  when  Alexander  was  in  India,  he  found 
them  flying  wild  in  vast  numbers,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Hyarotis,  and  was  so  struck  with 
their  beauty,  that  he  laid  a  severe  fine  and  pun- 
ishment on  all  who  should  kill  or  disturb  them. 
Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this,  as  the  Greeks 
were  so  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  bird, 
when  first  brought  among  them,  that  every  per- 
son paid  a  fixed  price  for  seeing  it ;  and  several 
people  came  to  Athens,  from  Lacedasmon  and 
Thessaly,  purely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.^ 

1  The  late  Baron  Temaux,  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  decorated  his  grounds  at  St.  Ouen,  near 
Paris,  with  splendid  looking-glasses,  which  reflected 
the  varied  landscape,  and  produced  a  very  fine  effect. 
One  day  the  gardener  found  one  of  the  peafowls  be- 
fore the  glass,  with  its  tail  displayed,  and  apparently 
contemplating  itself  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
gardener  let  it  remain  there  until  he  went  round  the 
grounds ;  he  returned  in  a  few  hours,  and  found  the 
peacock  still  before  the  glass.  He  now  drove  it 
away,  but  it  as  constantly  returned.  He  at  length 
took  it  to  the  aviary ;  but  the  peacock,  as  soon  as  it 
could  get  out,  went  back  to  the  mirror,  refusing  all 
food  for  the  delight  of  beholding  itself  in  the  glass. 
The  baron  at  last  suffered  it  to  remain,  ordering  food 
to  be  placed  before  it  near  the  glass;  but  it  did 
not  touch  it:  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the 
bird  of  Juno  was  found  lying  dead  before  the  ^lass. 
A  second  peacock,  which  had  never  seen  the  mirror, 
was  brougnt,  that  it  might  be  observed  whether  the 
effect  would  be  the  same ;  when  it  was  found^  that  it 
was  as  proud  of  viewing  its  own  image  as  its  pre- 
decessor ;  and,  to  prevent  its  meeting  a  similar  fate, 
it  was  not  allowed  access  to  tae  grounds.  The 
above  anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  narrator  by 
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It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  the  West 
merely  on  account  of  its  beauty ;  but  mankind, 
from  contemplating  its  figure,  soon  came  to  think 
of  serving  it  up  for  a  different  entertainment. 
Aufidius  Hurco  stands  charged  by  Pliny  with 
being  the  first  who  fatted  up  the  peacock  for  the 
feast  of  the  luxurious.  Whatever  there  may  be 
of  delicacy  in  the  flesh  of  a  young  peacock,  it  is 
certain  an  old  one  is  very  indiflferent  eating; 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  choos- 
ing the  youngest ;  it  is  probable  they  were  killed 
indiscriminately,  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  in 
some  measure  stimulating  the  appetite.  Hor- 
tensius  the  orator  was  the  first  who  served  them 
up  at  an  entertainment  at  Rome ;  and  from  that 
time  they  were  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  every  feast.  Whether  the  Roman 
method  of  cookery,  which  was  much  higher  than 
ours,  might  not  have  rendered  them  more  palat- 
able than  we  find  them  at  present,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is,  they  talk  of  the  peacock  as  be- 
ing the  first  of  viands. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue very  long :  for  we  find  in  the  times  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  a  custom  to  serve 
up  peacocks  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  with  an 
intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  seen. 
Their  manner  was  to  strip  off  the  skin ;  and  then 
preparing  the  body  with  the  warmest  spices, 
they  covered  it  up  again  in  its  former  skin,  with 
all  its  plumage  in  full  display,  and  no  way  in- 
jured by  the  preparation.  The  bird  thus  pre- 
pared was  often  preserved  for  many  years  with- 
out corrupting ;  and  it  is  asserted  of  the  pea- 
cock's flesh,  that  it  keeps  longer  unputrified  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  To  give  a  higher  zest 
to  these  entertainments,  on  weddings  particular- 
ly, they  filled  the  bird's  beak  and  throat  with 
cotton  and  camphire,  which  they  set  on  fire,  to 
amuse  and  delight  the  company.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  peacock  is  much  used  at  our  entertain- 
ments at  present,  except  now  and  then  at  an 
alderman's  dinner,  or  common-council  feast,  when 
our  citizens  resolve  to  be  splendid ;  and  even 
then  it  is  never  served  with  its  cotton  and  cam- 
phire. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  pea- 
cock feeds  upon  com,  but  its  chief  predilection 
j  is  for  barley.  But  as  it  is  a  very  proud  and  fickle 
bird,  there  is  scarcely  any  food  that  it  will  not 
at  times  covet  and  pursue.  Insects  and  tender 
plants  are  often  eagerly  sought  at  a  time  that  it 
has  a  sufiSciency  of  its  natural  food  provided 
more  nearly.  In  the  indulgence  of  these  capri- 
cious pursuits  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it ;  it 
strips  the  tops  of  houses  of  their  tiles  or  thatch, 
it  lays  waste  the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  his  choicest  seeds,  and  nips  his  favourite 


I  the  baron  himself,  on  his  last  visit  to  London.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  kinds 
of  birds,  as  goldfinches,  turkeys,  &c. ;  in  some  cases 
the  idea  of  the  presence  of  a  companion  must  be  the 
dominant  feeling. — Ed. 


flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus  its  beauty  but  ill  re- 
compenses for  the  mischief  it  occasions ;  and 
many  of  the  more  homely-looking  fowls  are  very 
deservedly  preferred  before  it.* 

Nor  is  the  peacock  less  a  debauchee  in  its 
affections  than  a  glutton  in  its  appetites.  He  is 
still  more  salacious  than  even  the  cock  ;  and 
though  not  possessed  of  the  same  vigour,  yet 
bums  with  more  immoderate  desire.  He  re- 
quires five  females  at  least  to  attend  him ;  and 
if  there  be  not  a  suflicient  number,  he  wiU  even 
run  upon  and  tread  the  sitting  hen.  For  this 
reason,  the  peahen  endeavours  as  much  as  she 
can  to  hide  her  nest  from  the  male,  as  he  would 
otherwise  disturb  her  sitting,  and  break  her  egg^. 

The  peahen  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  eggs 
in  this  climate  before  she  sits.  Aristotle  describes 
her  as  laying  twelve ;  and  it  is  probable,  in  her 
native  climate  she  may  be  thus  prolific ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  forests  where  they  breed 
naturally,  they  are  numerous  beyond  expression. 
This  bird  lives  about  twenty  years ;  and  not  till 
its  third  year  has  it  that  beautifiil  vari<^ted 
plumage  that  adorns  its  tail. 

"In  the  kingdom  of  Gambaya,"  says  Taver- 
nier,  **  near  the  city  of  Baroch,  whole  flocks  of 
them  are  seen  in  the  fields.  They  are  very  shy, 
however,  and  it  is  impossible  to  come  near  them. 
They  run  off  swifter  than  the  partridge;  and 
hide  themselves  in  the  thickets,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  them.  They  perch  by  night  upon 
trees ;  and  the  fowler  often  approaches  them  at 
that  season  with  a  kind  of  banner,  on  which  a 
peacock  is  painted  to  the  life  on  either  side.  A 
lighted  torch  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy; 
and  the  peacock  when  disturbed  flies  to  what  it 
takes  for  another,  and  is  thus  caught  in  a  noose 
prepared  for  that  purpose." 

There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some  of  which 
are  white,  others  crested :  that  which  is  called 
the  Peacock  of  Thibet,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  feathered  creation,  containing  in  its  plumage 
all  the  most  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green,  disposed  in  an  almost  artificial  order,  as  if 
merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

3  An  opinion  prevails  in  some  parts  of  England 
that  Uie  peacock  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  A  peacock  was  observed  to  remain  for  several 
days  near  to  a  hotbed  frame  in  the  garden  at  Raynell, 
and  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  break  the  glsn 
of  the  frame  with  his  beak,  and,  although  he  was  re- 
peatedly driven  away  from  it,  he  as  constantly  re- 
turned to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  gardener  had  left  the 
spot.  This  circumstance  at  length  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of  the  late  Mr.  Sykes  (M.  P.  for  Hull),  who 
caused  the  frame  to  be  removed,  when  the  peacock 
instantly  leaped  into  the  bed,  scratched  away  some 
part  of  the  manure,  under  which  he  found  a  nest  con- 
taining several  young  serpents,  all  of  which  he,  with 
some  assistance,  instantly  killed  and  devoured. — £]>• 

SUPPLEXENTART  NoTS. 

The  Japan  peacock  is  only  known  to  Europe  by 
means  of  a  pauiting  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Japan  to 
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the  pope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  crested  pea- 
cock ;  but  the  bill  is  larger,  and  ash-coloured ;  the 
iris  vellow,  and  round  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  top 
of  the  head  is  an  upright  crest  four  inches  long,  and 
fhaped  somewhat  like  an  ear  of  com.  The  colour  is 
green  mixed  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  neck  and  head 
greenish,  marked  with  spots  of  blue ;  the  breast  is  blue 
and  green-gold  mixed ;  the  belly,  sides,  and  thighs 
are  ash-colour,  marked  with  black  spots,  streaked 
with  white  on  the  belly;  the  wing- coverts  and 
secondaries  are  not  unlike  the  back;  the  greater 
quills  are  green,  transversely  barred  with  black  lines, 
but  growing  yellowish  towards  the  ends*  where 
they  are  black ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  fewer  than 
those  of  the  common  peacock,  but  much  longer  than 
the  tail ;  they  are  of  a  chestnut  brown  with  white 
shafts,  and  have  at  the  end  of  each  a  large  spot 
gilded  in  the  middle,  then  blue,  and  surrounded  with 
green ;  the  legs  are  ash-coloured,  and  not  furnished 
with  spurs.  The  female  of  this  species  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  differs  in  having  the  belly  quite  black, 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts  much  shorter. 
The  Chinese  peacock  is  larger  than  the  common 

I  peacock :  the  bill  is  black,  but  from  the  nostrils  to 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red :  the  iris  is  yellow. 

,  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  sufficiently 

'  long  to  form  a  crest  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  The 
space  between  the  bill  and  thighs  is  naked,  with  a 

'  few  scattered  hairs ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white ; 
the  neck  is  bright  brown,  striated  across  with  dusky 

I  brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing- coverts  are  du}l  brown,  dotted  with  paler 
brown,  and  yellowish  ;  besides  wl^ch  each  feather  is 
marked  near  the  end  with  a  roundish  large  spot  of  a 
gilded  purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  and  green  in 
different  lights ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  dotted 
with  white ;  all  the  under  parts  are  brown,  striated 
transversely  with  black;  the  quills  are  dusky;  the 
secondaries  are  marked  with  the  same  spots  as  the 

'  rest  of  the  wing ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  longer 
than  the  tail,  and  marked  at  the  end  with  a  spot  like 
the  wing  feathers,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  first 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an  orange 
one;  the  legs  and  cla%ra  are  brown ;  and  on  the  back 
part  of  each  1^  are  two  spurs,  one  above  the  other. 
The  female  is  a  third  smaller  than  the  male.  The 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  are  brown;  the  head 
smooth ;  the  upper  parts  are  also  brown,  and  the 
feathers  marked  with  a  dull  blue  spot  surrounded 
with  dirty  orange :  the  feathers  which  cover  the  tail 
are  similar,  but  marked  at  the  end  with  an  obscure 
dull  oval  spot  of  blue ;  the  legs  have  no  spurs. 

The  Thibet  peacock  is  about  two  feet  and  two 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  cinereous ;  the  iris  yellow ;  the  head,  neck, 

I  and  under  parts  are  ash-ooloured,  marked  with  black- 
ish lines;  the  wing-coverts,  back,  and  rump,  are 
gny,  with  small  white  dots ;  besides  which,  on  the 
wing-coverts  and  back  are  large  round  spots,  of  a 
fine  blue,  changing  in  different  lights  to  violet  and 
green  gold;  the  quills  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  also 
gray,  marked  with  blackish  lines:  the  quills  have 
two  round  blue  spots  on  each,  like  those  of  the 
eoverts ;  on  the  outer  webs  and  on  each  tail  feather, 
there  are  four  of  the  same,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
web ;  the  middle  coverts  are  the  longest,  the  others 
shorten  by  degrees ;  the  legs  are  gray,  furnished  with 
two  spurs  behind;  the  claws  are  blackish.  This 
bird  is  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  in  Asia. 


CUAP.  IV. 


THE  TVBKET. 


The  natal  place  of  the  oook  and  the  peaoook  is 
pretty  well  ascertained,  but  there  are  stronger 
doubts  concerning  the  turkey ;  some  contending 
that  it  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies  many  centuries  ago :  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, and  that  it  was  not  brought  into  Europe 
till  die  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion  very 
truly  observe,  that  among  all  the  descriptions  we 
have  of  eastern  birds,  that  of  the  turkey  is  not 
to  be  found ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
well  known  in  the  new  continent,  where  it  runs 
wild  about  the  woods.  It  is  said  by  them  to 
have  been  first  seen  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  L,  and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  is  about  the  time  when  Mexico  was 
first  conquered  by  Spain.^  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  turkey,  so  far  from  being 
unknown  in  Europe  before  that  time,  was  known 
even  to  the  ancients ;  and  that  ^lian  has  given 
a  pretty  just  description  of  it.  They  allege,  that 
its  very  name  implies  its  having  been  brought 
from  some  part  of  the  east ;  and  that  it  is  found 
among  other  dainties  served  up  to  the  tables  of 
the  great,  before  that  time  among  ourselves. 
But  what  they  pretend  to  be  the  strongest  proof 
is,  that  though  the  wild  turkey  be  so  numerous 
in  America,  yet  the  natives  cannot  contrive  to 
tame  it;  and  though  hatched  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  nothing  can  render  it  domestic.  In  this 
diversity  of  opinions,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  sus- 
pend assent  till  more  lights  are  thrown  on  the 
subject :  however,  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with 
the  former  opinion.' 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the  tender- 
est  of  all  birds ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state  it  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  that  are 
covered  with  snow  above  three  parts  of  the  year. 
In  the  natural  woods  they  are  found  much  larger 
than  in  their  state  of  domestic  captivity.  They 
are  much  more  beautiful  also,  their  feathers  be- 
ing of  a  dark  gray,  bordered  at  the  edges  with 
a  bright  gold  colour.  These  the  savages  of  the 
country  weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons, and  fashion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but 
never  once  think  of  taking  into  keeping  animals 
that  the  woods  furnish  them  with  in  sufficient 
abundance.  Savage  man  seems  to  find  a  delight 
in  precarious  possession.  A  great  part  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  pursuit,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  abridge  him- 

1  It  was  about  the  year  1570  that  this  bird  began 
to  form  one  of  the  usual  articles  of  a  Christmas  feast 
in  England. — En. 

s  It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  the  turkey  is 
originally  a  native  of  North  America Ed. 
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self  in  any  accidental  Buccess  that  may  attend 
his  flBLtigues.  The  hnnting  the  turkey,  there- 
fore, makes  one  of  his  principal  diyersions ;  as 
its  flesh  contributes  chiefly  to  the  support  of  his 
&mily.  When  he  has  discovered  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  which  in  general  is  near  fields  of 
nettles,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of 
grain,  he  takes  his  dog  with  him,  which  is  train- 
ed to  the  sport,  (a  faithful  rough  creature,  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  reclaimed  from  the  wolf,) 
and  he  sends  him  into  the  midst  of  the  flock. 
The  turkeys  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than 
they  set  off  running  at  full  speed,  and  with  such 
swiftness,  that  they  leave  the  dog  hr  behind 
them ;  he  follows,  nevertheless,  and  sensible  they 
must  soon  be  tired,  as  they  cannot  go  full  speed 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  at  last  forces  them  to 
take  shelter  in  a  tree,  where  they  sit  quite  spent 
and  fatigued  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and,  with 
a  long  pole,  knocks  them  down,  one  after  the 
other. 

This  manner  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  de- 
stroyed, argues  no  great  instinct  in  the  animal ; 
and,  indeed,  in  their  captive  state  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  much.  They  seem  a 
stupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt  enough  to  quai^ 
rel  among  themselves,  yet  without  any  weapons 
to  do  each  other  an  injury.  Everybody  knows 
the  strange  antipathy  the  turkey-cock  has  to  a 
red  colour ;  how  he  bristles,  and,  with  his  pecu- 
liar gobbling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it. — But  there 
is  another  method  of  increasing  the  animosity  of 
these  birds  against  each  other,  which  is  often 
practised  by  boys,  when  they  have  a  mind  for  a 
battle.  This  is  no  more  than  to  smear  over  the 
head  of  one  of  the  turkeys  with  dirt,  and  the  rest 
run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  speed  of  impotent 
animosity;  nay,  two  of  them,  thus  disguised, 
will  fight  each  other  till  they  are  almost  suffo- 
cated with  fatigue  and  anger. 

But  though  so  furious  among  themselves,  they 
are  weak  and  cowardly  against  other  animals, 
though  fiur  less  powerful  than  they.  The  cock 
often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a  distance ;  and 
they  seldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with 
united  force,  when  they  rather  oppress  him  by 
their  weight  than  annoy  him  by  their  arms. 
There  is  no  animal,  how  contemptible  soever, 
that  will  venture  boldly  to  face  the  turkey-cock, 
that  he  will  not  fly  from.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  insolence  of  a  bully,  he  pursues  any  thing 
that  seems  to  fear  him,  particularly  lapdogs  and 
children,  against  both  which  he  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  aversion.  On  such  occasions,  after  he 
has  made  them  scamper,  he  returns  to  his  female 
train,  displays  his  plumage  around,  struts  about 
the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a  note  of  self-approbar 
tion. 

The  female  seems  of  a  milder,  gentler  disposi- 
tion. Rather  querulous  than  bold,  she  hunts 
about  in  quest  of  grain,  and  pursuit  of  insects, 
being  particularly  delighted  with  the  eggs  of  ants 
and  caterpillars.    She  lays  eighteen  or  twenty 


eggs,  larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  whitish,  but 
marked  with  spots  resembling  the  freckles  of  the 
face.  Her  young  are  extremely  tender  at  first, 
and  must  be  carefully  fed  with  curd  chopped 
with  dock-leaves ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  they 
become  more  hardy,  and  follow  the  mother  to 
considerable  distances,  in  pursuit  of  insect  food, 
which  they  prefer  to  any  other.  On  these  occa- 
sions, however,  the  female,  though  so  large,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  so  powerful  a  bird,  gives  them 
but  very  little  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her  way. 
She  rather  warns  her  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, than  prepares  to  defend  them.  ^'  I  have 
heard,"  says  the  Abbe  la  Pluche,  "a  turkey-hen, 
when  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  send  forth  the 
most  hideous  screams,  without  knowing  as  yet 
the  cause :  however,  her  young,  immediately 
when  the  warning  was  given,  skulked  under  the 
bushes,  the  grass,  or  whatever  else  offered  for 
shelter  or  protection.  They  even  stretched  them- 
selves at  their  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and 
continued  lying  as  motionless  as  if  they  were 
dead.  In  the  meantime  the  mother,  with  her 
eyes  directed  upwards,  continued  her  cries  and 
screaming  as  before.  Upon  looking  up  to  where 
she  seemed  to  gaze,  I  discovered  a  black  spot 
just  under  the  clouds,  but  was  unable  at  first  to 
determine  what  it  was;  however,  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  though  at  first  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  distinguished.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  animals  continue  in  this  vio- 
lent agitated  state,  and  her  whole  brood  pinned 
down  as  it  were  to  the  ground,  for  four  hours  to- 
gether ;  whilst  their  formidable  foe  has  taken  his 
circuits,  has  mounted,  and  hovered  directly  over 
their  heads :  at  last,  upon  disappearing,  the  pa- 
rent began  to  change  her  note,  and  sent  forth 
ailother  cry,  which  in  an  instant  gave  life  to 
the  whole  trembling  tribe,  and  they  all  flocked 
round  her  with  expressions  of  pleasure,  as  if  con- 
scious of  their  happy  escape  from  danger.'* 

When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  are  very  hardy 
birds,  and  feed  themselves  at  very  little  expense 
to  the  farmer.  Those  of  Norfolk  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  this  kingdom,  weighing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are  places,  how- 
ever, in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  are  known 
only  in  their  domestic  state,  in  which  they  grow 
to  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

Note  A.— Of  the  Turkey. 

The  wild  turkeys  are  much  more  bulky  than  the 
domestic  turkeys,  weighing  from  twenty  even  to 
sixty  pounds.  Their  plumage  is  always  oi  a  uniform 
deep  brown ;  all  the  leathers  are  slightly  undulated 
with  very  delicate  traits  of  brown.  The  males  ex- 
hibit varying  tints  which  give  splendour  to  the 
plumage.  The  wild  turkeys  fly  in  numerous  flocks 
of  many  hundreds.  They  frequent  woods  and  cop- 
pices during  the  day,  where  they  feed  on  acorns. 
They  return  in  the  evening  into  marshes,  where 
they  pass  the  night.  They  perch  on  trees,  and  are 
not  unfirequently  hunted  with  hounds.  Wild  turkeys 
are  found  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  as  far  as 
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the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  birds  which  travellers 
have  met  more  to  the  southward,  and  mistaken  for 
turkeys,  are  hoccos.  They  live  for  the  most  part 
ui  forests,  and  feed  on  wild  fruits :  the  acorn  of  the 
green  oak  fiittens  them  very  much.  Their  flesh  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  domestic  breed,  and  its  fla- 
vour approaches  to  that  of  the  pheasant.  These 
birds  quit  the  woods  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  approach  inhabited  places ;  accordingly,  the  na^ 
tives  of  North  America  call  this  season  the  turkey 
month.  They  then  hunt  them,  and  kill  great  num- 
bers, which  are  preserved  in  ice,  and  brought  into 
the  European  estabUshments.  The  wild  turkeys 
are  now  to  be  met  with  only  very  far  in  the  interior. 
They  are  extremely  shy,  and  though  their  flight  is 
heavy,  they  know  so  well  how  to  escape  and  con- 
ceal themselves,  that  thev  are  discovered  with  diffi- 
culty. Those  that  are  brought  up  in  their  native 
country,  and  which  lead  a  rural  life,  and  are  never 
shut  up,  have  yet  become  as  degenerate  as  those  of 
our  poultry.yards  in  Europe. 

The  turkey  is  unquestionably  the  largest  of  our 
poultry.  Its  usual  length  is  three  feet  and  a  half, 
from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Its  height,  about  two  feet,  measuring  from  the  soles 
to  the  summit  of  the  head.  The  envergure  is  about 
four  feet.  Turkey-hens  are  hr  from  being  as  profit- 
able, generally  speaking,  as  our  common  hens.  They 
bave  need  of  stimulating  food,  to  excite  them  to  lay, 
such  as  hempseed  and  buck- wheat.  They  have, 
however,  two  broods  usually  in  the  year,  of  about 
fifteen  eggs,  often  less,  especially  in  northern  cli- 
mates. The  eggs  are  white,  with  some  small  spots 
of  reddish  yellow.  The  young  ones  in  coming  forth 
from  the  egg  are  very  weak,  and  most  assiduous  care 
15  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  their  existence. 
The  strong  sun  kills  them  almost  immediately.  The 
frost  gives  them  cold ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  wet  wea^ 
tfaer  that  it  is  necessary  to  shelter  them,  without 
which  they  are  certain  to  perish.  Even  the  dew  is 
pernicious  to  them.  An  elevated  situation,  and  a 
dry  sandy  soil,  suit  them  best;  and  even  there  it 
requires  exceeding  attention  to  turn  them  to  any 
profit. 

Turkeys  are  polygamous,  and  a  single  cock  suffices 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  females.  These  females  will 
serve  for  about  five  years,  but  the  hens  of  two  and 
three  years  old  hatch  most  assiduously.  Those  of 
bat  one  year  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  their 
brood.  The  strongest  and  largest  should  always  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  It  happens  more  frequently 
{  with  them  than  with  hens  that  the  eggs  are  sterile. 
In  the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  the  female  turkey  has 
I  but  one  brood  in  the  year,  which  usually  takes  place 
in  March  or  April;  but  in  countries  exposed  to  a 
milder  temperature,  she  has  two :  the  first  in  Febru- 
ary, the  second  in  August. 

I  NoTB  B Of  the  Curagtowa, 

I     A  great  variety  of  gallinaoeoos  birds,  which  might 

easOy  be  added  to  our  domestic  poultry,  are  peculiar 

I  to  America.    Such  are  especially  the  curassows.     In 

-  \  mtoy  parts  of  South  America  these  birds  have  long 

I  been  reclaimed ;  and  it  is  really  surprising,  consider- 

I  ]  iBf  the  extreme  fiuniliarity  of  tiieir  manners,  and  the 

'  facility  with  which  they  appear  to  pass  from  a  state 

of  oature  to  Uie  tameness  of  domestic  fowls,  that 

they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  poultry. 

jiras  of  Europe.    That,  with  proper  treatment,  they 

would  speedily  become  habituated  to  the  climate  we 

hare  do  reason  to  doubt;  on  the  contrary,  numerous 

examples  have  shown  that  they  thrive  well  even 

ioiti  northern  parts;  and  M.  Temminck  informs  us 

that  they  have  once  at  least  been  thoroughly  acdi- 

'  Bated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  proufic,  in 

I  their  domesticated  state,  as  any  of  our  common  poul- 


try. The  establishment,  however,  in  which  this 
had  been  effected,  was  broken  up  by  the  civil  com- 
motions which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  all  the  pains  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  education  of  these  birds  were  lost  to  the 
world  bv  their  sudden  and  complete  dispersion.  The 
task,  which  had  at  that  time  been  in  some  measure 
accomplished,  still  remains  to  be  performed ;  and  it 
may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological 
Society  may  be  successful  in  perfecting  what  was 
then  so  well  begun,  and  in  naturalizing  the  curassows 
as  completely  as  our  ancestors  have  done  the  equally 
exotic,  and,  in  their  wild  state,  much  less  familiar, 
breeds  of  the  turkey,  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  pea- 
cock. Their  introduction  would  certainly  be  most 
desirable,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  size  and 
beauty,  but  also  for  the  whiteness  and  excellence  of 
their  flesh,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  eaten  of 
it  to  surpass  that  of  the  guinea-fowl  or  of  the  phea- 
sant in  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 

The  plumage  of  the  crested  curassow  is  of  a  deep 
black  with  a  slight  glo-s  of  green  upon  the  head, 
crest,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail ;  and  dull  white  beneath  and  on  the  lower  tail- 
coverts.  Its  crest  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
head :  it  is  curled  and  velvety  in  its  appearance,  and 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  temporary  feelings  by  which  the 
bird  is  actuated.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a 
naked  skin,  which  extends  into  the  cere  and  there 
assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour.  In  size  the  bird  is 
almost  equal  to  a  turkey.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  and  probably  extends 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  American  continent.  In  the  woods  of  Guiana  it 
appears  to  be  so  extremely  common  that  M.  Sonnini 
regards  it  as  the  most  certain  resource  of  a  hungry 
traveller,  whose  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted, 
and  who  has  consequently  to  trust  to  his  gun  for 
furnishing  him  with  a  fresh  supply.  They  congre- 
gate together  in  numerous  flocks,  and  appear  to  be 
under  Uttle  or  no  ur.easine^s  from  the  intrusion  of 
men  into  their  haunts.  Even  when  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  been  shot,  the  rest  remain 
quietly  perched  upon  the  trees,  apparently  uncon- 
scious  01  the  havoc  that  has  been  committed  among 
them.  This  conduct  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 
stupidity,  but  proceeds  rather  from  the  natural  tame- 
ness and  unsuspiciousness  of  their  character.  Those, 
however,  which  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  in- 
habited places  are  said  to  be  much  wilder  and  more 
mistrustful,  being  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters  who  destroy  them  in 
great  numbers.  They  build  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
forming  them  externally  of  branches  interlaced  with 
the  stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  lining  them  in- 
ternally with  leaves.  They  generally  lay  but  once 
a-year,  during  the  rainy  season ;  the  number  of  their 
eg^  being,  according  to  Sonnini,  five  or  six,  and  to 
D' Azara  as  many  as  eight.  They  are  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  are  white  like  a  hen's,  and 
with  a  thicker  shell. 

The  galeated  curassow  is  in  size  about  equal  to 
the  crested  curassow.  Its  head  and  neck  are  covered 
with  short  black  velvety  feathers ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  ab- 
domen, and  under  tail -co  verts,  is  of  a  brilliant  black, 
exhibiting,  in  certain  positions,  a  slight  tinge  of  green. 
The  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  white.  The  legs 
are  red;  the  claws  yellow;  the  iris  brown.  The 
bill  is  of  a  bright  red ;  and  the  protuberance  by 
which  it  is  surmounted  (which  is  rounded  in  the 
young  birds,  and  pear-shaped  with  the  narrow  end 
directed  forwards  in  adult  males),  is  of  a  livid  slate- 
colour.  This  remarkable  projection  is  more  than 
two  inches  in  length  when  fully  developed;  it  is  hard 
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and  bony  externally,  and  internally  cellular,  the  cells 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
not  visible  until  after  the  first  moulting,  when  it 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tubercle,  and  attains  a  much  larger  size  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  In  other  respects  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  sexes;  and  the  young  are 
only  distinguished  by  a  browner  tinge.  The  wind- 
pipe descends  for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
the  sternum,  immediately  beneath  the  ^  skin,  and 
makes  no  less  than  three  aistinct  convolutions  before 
parsing  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  I'hese  birds 
are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  live  in  large  bands,  perch- 
ing upon  the  trees,  but  more  commonly  building  their 
nests  upon  the  ground.  The  females  lead  their 
young  about  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hen  pheasant 
or  the  common  hen.  They  subsist  at  first  upon 
worms  and  insects ;  but  as  they  grow  older  they  add 
to  these  animal  productions  the  fruits  and  seeds  of 
vegetables.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  even 
when  taken  adult;  and  appear  to  be  equally  capable 
of  being  acclimated  in  Europe  with  any  of  the  other 
species.  M.  Temminck  enumerates  them  among  the 
birds  which  bred  abundantly  in  the  menagerie  of  M. 
Ameshoff  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  Uie  French 
revolution. 

The  rasor-billed  curassow*8  most  distinctive  char- 
acter consists  in  the  form  of  the  horny  process  that 
surmounts  its  bill,  which  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
head,  is  flattened  on  the  sides,  runs  anteriorly  into  a 
iiharp  edge,  spreads  out  at  the  base  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  bill,  and  is  like  it  of  a  bright  red. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  parts,  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  and  the  legs,  are  black  with  a 
violet  or  purple  gloss.  The  tail  is  of  the  same 
colour  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  termi- 
nates  in  a  white  band  ;  and  the  extreme  part  of  the 
belly  is  of  a  chestnut  brown.  Above  the  base  of  the 
bill,  which  is  covered  with  short  velvety  feathers 
concealing  the  nostrils,  is  a  tuft  of  straight  feathers  ; 
the  iris  is  dusky,  and  the  naked  legs  are  reddish 
brown.  In  the  young  bird  the  horny  process  of  the 
bill  is  smaller,  and  less  intensely  red.  It  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  to  naturalize  the  present  species  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  its  flesh,  according  to 
Marcgrave,  in  whatever  mode  prepared,  but  especially 
when  roasted,  yields  to  that  ot  no  bird,  either  of 
Europe  or  America.  He  adds  that  it  is  domesticated 
and  cultivated  by  the  gentry  of  Brazil,  on  account  of 
both  its  dignity  and  elegance. 

Tbeguan  is  of  the  same  family  with  the  curassows, 
and  closely  allied  to  those  birds  both  in  structure 
and  guMieral  appearance.  It  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinguished by  several  remarkable  peculiarities.  The 
bill  \i^  much  shallower,  its  transverse  diameter  ex- 
ceedii*g  its  depth,  somewhat  elongated,  and  naked  at 
the  base ;  the  nostrils  are  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  bill,  and  are  not  at  all  concealed  by  the  advancement 
of  the  feathers  of  the  head ;  a  naked  space  surrounds 
the  eyes ;  the  skin  of  .*^he  throat  is  destitute  of  fea- 
thers, and  capable  of  considerable  distension;  the 
claws  are  strong,  curved,  and  pointed ;  and  the 
hinder  toe  is  articulated  on  the  same  level  with  the 
anterior  ones,  and  consequently  applies  its  whole 
length  to  the  surfi&ce  of  the  ground.  As  in  the  other 
genera  of  the  family,  the  bill  is  convex  above  and 
curved  at  the  point ;  the  legs  are  of  moderate  length 
and  without  spurs ;  the  wings  short,  with  the  sixth 
quill-feather  longest;  and  the  tail  flat,  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  and  formed  of  twelve  broad  feathers. 
From  its  long  domestication  in  the  poultry-yards  of 
South  America,  it  is  subject  to  very  extensive  varia- 
tions. It  is  the>  largest  bird  of  the  genus  that  has 
yet  been  discovered,  measuring  when  fiilly  grown 
about  thirty  inches  in  total  length,  of  which  the  tail 
constitutes  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  dusky  black  or  bronze 


colour  with  a  gloss  of  green,  which  becomes  olive  in  ' 
certain  positions  with  regard  to  light. 

Like  most  of  the  birds  of  this  fiunilv,  the  guan  it 
remarkable  for  the  circuitous  course  of  its  windpipe 
before  entering  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  It  has  also 
some  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  its  upper  larynx, 
which  are  well  described  by  M.  Temminck  in  his 
natural  history  of  gallinaceous  birds,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1815.  The  manners  of  the  guan  hare 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  curassows. 
Although  to  all  appearance  equally  capable  of  do- 
mestication, they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
Europe  in  equal  numbers  with  the  latter  birds,  nor 
has  the  same  success  attended  the  attempts  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  are 
told,  however,  by  M.  Temminck,  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  menagerie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht  had 
bred  them  for  several  years ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  with  proper  care  and  attention  these  birds 
might  be  added  to  the  stock  of  our  domesticated 
fowls.  They  are  spoken  d  as  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent  dish  for  the  table.  In  a  wild  state  tnev  inhabit 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  perhaps  extend  still  further 
to  the  north.  Their  food  consists  principally  of 
seeds  and  fruits,  which  they  search  for  and  eat  upon 
the  ground  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
is  passed  upon  the  trees,  on  the  tops  of  which  they 
perch,  and  in  which  they  build  their  nests.  Thej 
are  not  often  found  in  large  bands,  but  generally  pair 
together  with  the  strictest  constancy.  The  femides 
lay  from  two  to  five  eggs.  Their  flight,  like  that  of 
most  gallinaceous  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  their  win^,  is  low  and  heavy ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  this  action  they  derive  much  assist- 
ance from  their  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  may  be 
expanded  in  the  shape  of  a  hn. 

All  the  birds  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  known  in 
Brazil  by  the  name  of  Jacu,  pronounced  Tacou, 
derived,  according  to  Marc^pive,  from  their  note. 
This,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  conformation  of 
their  trachea,  is  extremely  loud,  insomuch  that  wheo 
a  considerable  number  are  collected  near  the  same 
spot,  the  very  woods,  to  use  the  expresdcm  of  the 
scientific  traveller  just  quoted,  re-echo  with  their 
clamorous  cries. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  PHEA8AVT.  • 

It  would  surprise  a  sportsman  to  be  told,  that 
the  pheasant  which  he  finds  wild  in  the  woods, 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
forests  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an 
owner,  is  a  foreign  bird,  and  was  at  first  artifi- 
cially propagated  amongst  us.  They  were  brought 
into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river 
of  Colchis,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  from  whence  they 
still  retain  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  tbej  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their 
plumes  as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety. 
It  is  far  beyond  the  powe^  of  the  pencil  to  draw 
anything  so  glossy,  so  bright,  or  points  so  finely 
blended  into  each  other.  We  are  told  that  when 
CrtBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  seated  on  his  throne, 
adorned  with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the 
barbarous  pomp  of  eastern  splendour,  he  asked 
Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any  thinyg  so  fine? 
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The  Qreek  philoeopher,  no  way  moyed  by  the  ob- 
jects before  him,  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native 
Bimplidty,  replied,  that  after  having  seen  the 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  oould  be 
astouished  at  no  other  finery. 

In  &ct,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  eye  with  a 
greater  variety  and  richness  of  ornament  than 
this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
yellow ;  and  the  eyes  themselves  are  surrounded 
with  a  scarlet  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  specks 
of  black.  On  the  for&-part  of  the  head  there  Are 
blackish  feathers  mixed  with  a  shining  purple. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  are  tinged  with  a  darkish  green,  that  shines 
like  silk.  In  some,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a 
shining  blue,  and  the  head  itself,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  appears  sometimes  blue 
and  sometimes  green,  as  it  is  differently  placed 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    The  feathers  of  the 

,  breast,  the  shoulders,  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  the  sides  under  the  wings,  have  a  blackish 

I  ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  exquisite  colour, 
which  appears  sometimes  black  and  sometimes 

;  purple,  according  to  the  different  lights  it  is 
placed  in ;  under  the  purple  there  is  a  transverse 
streak  of  gold  colour.  The  tail,  from  the  middle 
feathers  to  the  root,  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long;  the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the  toes,  are  of  the 
colour  of  horn.  There  are  black  spurs  on  the 
legs,  shorter  than  those  of  a  cock ;  there  is  a 
membrane  that  connects  two  of  the  toes  toge- 
ther; and  the  male  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  female.^ 


I  1  A  remarkable  physiological  hei  respecting  the 
I  plumiige  of  female  birds, — ^ttiat  many  of  toem  assume 
•omewhat  the  cbaracter  of  the  male  when  they  be- 
:  eome  aged, — is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  pheasant.  The  late  Mr.  John  Wilson,  janitor 
and  staffer  to  the  Edinburgh  college  museum,  during 
the  course  of  his  experience  had  through  his  hands 
upwards  of  fifty  hen-pheasants  which  had  assumed 
the  male  plumage.  Dr.  Butter  of  Plymouth  has 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  our  domestic  remale  fowls 
,  hare  all  a  tendency  to  assume  the  male  plumage  at 
,  an  ad?anced  period  of  their  lives,  so  as  to  make  them 
' ;  resemble  the  cock  of  their  own  species.  In  illustra- 
tion he  states,  that  "Mr.  Corham,  at  Compton,  near 
Plymouth,  haa,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  possessed 
an  excellent  breed  of  game-fowls,  the  cocks  of  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  dark-red  colour,  and  the  hens  of  a 
dusky  brown.  One  hen  of  this  breed  was  allowed 
to  live  as  long  as  poasible,  because  her  chickens- be- 
came so  renowned  in  the  cock-pit.  When,  however, 
the  bad  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  she  was  ob^ 
ier?ed,  after  moulting,  to  have  acquired  some  arched 
cock's  feathers  in  her  tail,  whilst  others  (old  fea- 
thers) remained  straight  and  brown  as  formerly.  By 
^gr»est  and  during  one  moulting  season^  the  whole 
of  her  dusky  plumage  was  thrown  off  and  succeeded 
by  a  covering  of  red,  and  more  beautiful  feathers, 
<|uite  like  those  of  a  cock  of  her  own  breed.  In  the 
«MirM  of  a  single  season,  the  change  was  so  folly  ae- 
compUshed,  that  as  she  walked  about  any  stranger 
■light  have  pronounced  her  rather  a  cock  tban  a  hen. 
Spars,  likewise,  sprouted  out  on  her  legs,  she  ae- 
4aired  a  comb  and  wattles  on  her  head ;  and  even 
crowed  hoarsely  not  unlike  a  young  cock.  Her 
wattles  were,  however,  cut  off  afterwards,  fiir  the 
II. 


This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is 
not  less  delicate  when  served  up  to  the  table. 
Its  flesh  is  considered  as  the  greatest  dainty; 
and  when  the  old  physicians  spoke  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  any  Tiands,  they  made  their  compar- 
ison with  the  flesh  of  the  pheasant.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  these  perfections  to  tempt 
the  curiosity  or  the  palate,  the  pheasant  has 
multiplied  in  its  wild  state ;  and,  as  if  disdaining 
the  protection  of  man,  has  left  him  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  thickest  woods  and  the  remotest  for- 
ests. All  others  of  the  domestic  kind,  the  cock, 
the  turkey,  or  the  pintada,  when  onoe  reclaimed, 
have  still  continued  in  their  domestic  state,  and 
persevered  in  the  habits  and  appetites  of  williog 
skvery.  But  the  pheasant,  thou|^  taken  from 
its  native  warm  retreats,  where  the  woods  supply 
variety  of  food,  and  the  warm  sun  suits  its  ten- 
der constitution,  has  still  continued  its  attach- 
ment to  native  freedom;  and  now  wild  among 
us,  makes  the  most  envied  ornament  of  our  parks 
and  forests,  where  he  feeds  upon  aooms  and  ber- 
ries, and  the  scanty  produce  of  our  GhiUing  cli- 
mate.^ 

purpose  of  making  her  like  a  fighting  cock.  After 
the  completion  of  this  change  of  plumage,  she  dis- 
continued to  lay  eggs ;  and  lived  no  very  considerable 
time  to  enjoy  her  recently  acquired,  but  splendid  cos- 
tuooe." 

Among  the  fiicts  of  the  female  bird  assuming  the 
plumage  of  the  maile,  recorded  by  authors,  are  the 
tbllowing ;  the  pea-hen,  bv  Hunter ;  the  turkey,  by 
Bechstein ;  the  common  pheasant,  by  Hunter ;  but 
of  this  we  have  of  late  bad  innumerable  instances ; 
the  golden  pheasant,  by  Blumenbach ;  the  domestic 
fowl,  by  Aristotle,  Tucker,  and  Butter;  the  par- 
tridge,  by  Montague ;  the  pigeon,  by  Ti'edmann ;  the 
bustard,  by  Tiedmann;  the  American  pelican,  by 
Catesby;  the  common  wild-duck,  by  Tiedmann. 
Some  years  ago,  a  female  golden-pheasant,  in  the 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Buocleugh,  assumed,  the 
male  plumage.  Mr.  Falconer  of  Carlowrie,  knew 
an  instance  of  a  domestic  duck  Assuming  the  garb  of 
the  drake;  and  a  nobleman  in  Devonshire  had  a 
female  wild  duck,  which  made  a  similar  change. 
Lord  Glenlee  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  college 
museum,  a  pea-hen  with  the  male  attire. — Ed. 

3  *'  Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  pheasant 
to  the  nature  of  the  barn-door  fowl,"  says  Mr.  C. 
Warterton,  *' still  it  has  that  within  it  which  baffles 
every  attempt  on  our  part  to  render  its  domestica- 
tion complete.  What  I  allude  to  is,  a  most  singular 
innate  timidity,  which  never  fiiils  to  show  itself  on 
the  sudden  and  abrupt  appearance  of  an  object.  I 
spent  some  months  in  trying  to  overcome  this  timor^ 
ous  propensity  in  the  pheasant,  but  I  fieuled  eonapletely 
in  the  attempt.  The  young  birds,  whidi  had  been 
hatched  under  a  domestic  hen,  soon  became  very 
tame»  and  would  even  receive  food  from  the  hand,, 
when  it  was  oflered  cautiously  to  them.  They 
would  1^  up  to  the  window,  ana  would  Seed  in  com. 
pany  with  the  common  poultiy.  But»  if  any  body 
approached  them  unawarea,  osTthey  went  ta  the 
nearest  cover,  with  surprising  velocity.  They  re- 
mained in  it  till  all  waa  quiets  and  then  returned  with 
their  usual  confidence.  Two  of  them  lost  their  lives 
in  the  water,  by  the  unexpected  appeatanee  of  a 
pointer,  while  the  barn-door  fiowls  seemed  scarcely 
to  notice  the  presence  of  the  intruder.  The  rest 
took  finally  to  the  woods,  al  the  coounencement  of 
the  breeding  season.  This  particular  kind  of  timid- 
jg 
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This  spirit  of  independence  seems  to  attend 
the  pheasant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  woMs, 
the  hen  pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  in  a  season;  bat  in  a  domestic  state  she 
seldom  lays  above  ten.  In  the  same  manner 
when  wild  she  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ;  but  vrhen 
kept  tame,  she  never  sits  well;  so  that  a  hen  is 
generally  her  substitute  on  such  occasions ;  and 
as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  she  is  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  where  it  is  to  be  found :  and 
the  young  birds  starve  if  left  solely  to  her  pro- 
tection. The  pheasant,  therefore,  on  every  ao- 
count  seems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods, 
than  reclaimed  to  pristine  captivity.  Its  fecun- 
dity when  wild  is  sufficient  to  stock  the  forest ; 
its  beautiful  plumage  adorns  it ;  and  its  flesh 
retains  a  higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  free- 
dom. 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take 
these  birds  once  more  from  the  woods,  and  to 
keep  them  in  places  fitted  for  their  reception. 
Like  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind,  they  have  no 
great  sagacity,  and  sufler  themselves  easily  to  be 
taken.  At  night  they  roost  upon  the  highest 
trees  of  the  wood :  and  by  day  they  come  down 
into  the  lower  brakes  and  bushes,  where  their 
food  is  chiefly  found.  They  generally  make  a 
kind  of  flapping  noise  when  they  are  with  the 
females ;  and  this  often  apprizes  the  sportsman 
of  their  retreats.  At  other  times  he  tracts  them 
in  the  snow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  springs. 
But  of  all  birds  they  are  iliot  most  easily,  as  they 
always  make  a  whirring  noise  when  they  rise, 
by  which  they  alarm  the  gunner,  and  being  a 
large  mark,  and  flying  very  dow,  there  is  Boaroely 
any  missing  them. 

.  *Ah!  what  avail  hl8  gloflay,  TaxTing  dyes. 
Hit  purple  oTMt  aad  scaclet-cinded  eyes, 
The  vivid  green%is  shining  plomes  mnftdd, 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  wMh  gold.** 

Pope. 

When  these  birds  are  taken  young  into  keep- 
ing, they  become  as  familiar  as  chickens;  and 
when  they  are  designed  for  breeding,  they  are 
put  together  in  a  yard,  five  hens  to  a  cook ;  for 
this  bird,  like  all  of  the  poultry  kind,  is  very  si^ 
lacious.  In  her  natural  state  the  female  makes 
her  nest  of  dry  grass  saxd  leaves ;  the  same  must 
be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheasantry,  and  she  iierself 
will  sometimes  properly  dispose  them.  If  she 
refuses  to  hatch  her  eggs,  then  a  common  hen 
must  be  got  to  supply  her  place,  which  task  she 
will  perform  with  perseverance  and  success.   The 

ity,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  domestic  fowls, 
se^ms  to  me  to  oppose  the  only,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  an  insurmountable,  bar  to  our  final  triumph 
over  the  pheasant.  After  attentive  observation,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  else,  in  the  habits  of  the  bird, 
to  serve  as  a  clew  by  which  we  mi^  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  many  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  invite  it  to  breed  in  our  yards, 
and  retire  to  rest  with  the  bam-door  fowl  and  turkey. 
~>Ed. 


young  ones  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared ;  and 
they  must  be  supplied  with  ants*  eggs,  which  is 
the  food  the  old  one  leads  them  to  gather  when 
wild  in  the  woods.  To  make  these  go  the  far-  | 
ther,  they  are  chopped  up  with  curds,  or  other  i 
meat;  and  the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed  with  M 
great  exactness,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the 
time  of  their  supi^y.  This  food  is  sometimes 
also  to  be  varied,  and  woodiice,  earwigs,  and 
other  insects,  are  to  make  a  variety.  The  place 
where  they  are  reared  must  be  kept  eztremelj 
clean ;  their  water  must  be  dianged  twice  or 
thrice  a-day ;  they  must  not  be  exposed  till  the 
dew  18  off  the  ground  in  the  morning ;  and  they 
should  always  be  taken  in  before  sunset.  When 
they  become  adult,  they  very  well  can  shift  for 
themselves,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  oats 
and  barley. 

In  order  to  increase  the  breed,  and  make  it 
still  more  valuable,  Longolius  teaches  us  a  me- 
thod that  appears  very  peculiar.  The  pheasant 
is  a  very  bold  bird,  when  first  brought  into  the 
yard  among  other  poultry,  not  sparing  the  pea- 
cock, nor  even  such  young  cocks  and  hens  as  it 
can  master ;  but  after  a  time  it  will  live  tamelj 
among  them,  and  will  at  last  be  brought  to  cou- 
ple with  a  common  hen.  The  breed  thus  pro- 
duced take  much  stronger  after  the  pheasant 
than  the  hen ;  and  in  a  few  successions,  if  they 
be  left  to  breed  with  a  cock  pheasant,  (for  the 
mixture  is  not  barren,)  there  will  be  produced  a 
species  more  tame,  stronger,  and  more  prolific ; 
so  that  he  adds,  that  it  is  strange  why  most  of 
our  pheasantries  are  not  stocked  with  birds  pro- 
duced in  this  manner. 

The  pheasant,  when  full-grown,  seems  to  feed  | 
indifferently  upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is 
said  by  a  flench  writer,  that  one  of  the  king's 
sportsmen,  shooting  at  a  parcel  of  crows,  that 
were  gathered  round  a  dead  carcass,  to  his  great 
surprise  upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  kill- 
ed as  many  pheasants  as  crows.  It  is  even  as- 
serted by  some,  that  such  is  the  carnivorous  dis- 
position of  this  bird,  that  when  several  of  them 
are  put  together  in  the  same  yard,  if  one  of  them 
happens  to  &11  sick,  or  seems  to  be  pining,  that 
all  the  rest  will  fall  upon,  kOl,  and  devour  it. 
Such  is  the  language  of  books ;  those  who  have 
frequent  opp(»^unities  of  examining  the  man- 
ners of  the  bird  itself,  know  what  credit  ought 
to  be  giren  to  such  an  account. 

Of  the  pheasant,  as  of  all  other  domestic  fowl, 
there  are  many  varieties.  There  are  white  phea- 
sants, crested  pheasants,  spotted  pheasants ;  bat 
•of  tiU  others,  the  golden  pheasant  of  China  is  the 
most  beautiful.^  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  pea- 
cock itself  can  bear  the  comparison.  However, 
the  natives  of  China  would  not  have  us  consider 

S  Owing  to  the  prohibitory  laws  of  China,  it  wu 
long  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  Uving  specimens  of 
this  bird ;  and  it  was,  in  consequence,  a  desideratum 
in  European  aviaries ;  it  is  now,  however,  common 
enough  m  Europe. — Ed. 
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it  as  their  most  beautiful  bird,  though  covered 
all  over  with  eyea,  reaembling  in  miniature  those 
of  the  peacock.  By  their  accounts,  it  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  fongwang,  an  imaginasy  bird,  of 
which  they  give  a  most  fantastic  description.  It 
is  thus  that  the  people  of  every  country,  though 
possessed  of  the  greatest  advantages,  have  still 
others  that  they  would  persuade  strangers  they 
enjoy,  which  have  existence  only  in  the  imagi- 
natbn. 


use,  as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  as 
they  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  rearing^ 
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GHAP.  VI, 
THE  PUT  ADO,  OB  GUIBEA-llEir. 

Thi9  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  some 
measure  unites  the  characteristics  of  the  phea- 
sant and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine  delicate 
shape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of  the  other. 
To  be  more  particular,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  hen,  but  as  it  is  supported  on  longer 
legs,  it  looks  much  larger.  It  has  a  round  back, 
with  a  tail  turned  downward  like  a  partridge. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  casque ;  and 
the  whoie  plumage  is  black  or  dark  gray,  speck- 
led with  white  spots.  It  has  wattles  under  the 
bin,  which  do  not  proceed  from  the  lower  chap 
as  in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper,  which  gives  it  a 
very  peculiar  air ;  while  its  restless  gait  and  odd 
chuckling  sound  distinguish  it  sufficiently  from 
all  other  birds  whatever. 

It  is  well-known  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
better  than  with  us,  as  the  nations  that  border 
OB  the  Mediterranean  probably  had  it  before  us 
from  those  parts  of  Africa  which  lay  nearest. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  in  different  countries 
called  by  different  names,  from  the  place  whence 
they  had  it.  They  are  by  some  caUed  the  Bar- 
hairy-ken;  by  others,  the  Tamts  bird;  and  by 
others,  the  bird  of  Numidia}  We  have  given  it 
the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence 
probably  it  was  first  brought. 

In  many  parts  <^  their  native  country  they  are 
seen  in  vast  flocks  together,  feeding  their  young, 
aad  leading  them  in  quest  of  food.  AH  their 
habits  are  like  those  of  the  poultry  kind,  and 
they  agree  in  every  other  respect,  except  that 
the  male  and  female  are  so  mudk  alike,  that  they 
ean  hardly  be  distinguished  asunder.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  wattles  described  above; 
whidi  in  the  cock  are  of  a  bluish  cast,  in  the  hen 
they  are  more  inclining  to  red.  Their  ^gs,  like 
their  bodies,  are  speckled ;  in  our  climate  they 
lay  but  five  or  six  in  a  season ;  but  they  are  far 
Biore  prolific  in  their  sultry  regions  at  home. 
They  are  kept  among  us  rather  fer  show  than 

1  The  pintado  is  the  bird  formerly  known  to  the 
■oeients  under  the  name  of  Meleagrie  or  Numidian 
fowl.  Ita  fleah  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 
Among  the  varieties  of  this  bird  are  the  crested 
pintado  and  the  mitred  pintado En. 


Thb  Bustard  ia  the  largest  land  bird  that  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  It  was  once  much  more  nu- 
merous than  it  is  at  present ;  but  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  its  flesh,  has  greatly  thiuned  the  species ; 
so  that  a  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  ever  so  large  a  bird  was  bred  among 
us.^  It  ig  probable  that  long  before  this  the  bus- 
tard would  have  been  extirpated,  but  for  its  pe- 
culiar manner  of  feeding.  Had  it  continued  to 
seek  shelter  among  our  woods,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  cut  down,  it  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed. If  in  the  forest,  the  fowler  might  ap- 
proach it  without  being  seen;  and  the  bird, 
from  its  size,  would  be  too  great  a  mark  to  be 
easily  missed.  But  it  inhabits  only  the  open  and 
exteusive  plain,  where  its  food  lies  in  abundance, 
and  where  every  invader  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  bustard  it  much  larger  than  the  turkey, 
the  male  generally  weighing  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-seven  pounds.  The  neck  is  a  feot  long, 
and  the  legs  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  wings  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  being 
but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  one  to  the  other ; 
for  which  reason  the  bird  flies  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  ash- 
coloured  ;  the  back  is  barred  transversely  with 
black,  bright,  and  rust  colour.  The  greater  quill- 
feathers  are  black ;  the  belly  white ;  and  the  tail, 
which  consists  of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with 
broad  black  bars. 

It  would  seem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before,  how 
so  large  a  land  bird  as  this  could  find  shelter  in 
so  cultivated  a  country  as  England;  but  the 
wonder  will  cease  when  we  find  it  only  in  the 
most  open  countries,  where  there  is  scarce  any 
approaching  it  without  being  discovered.  They 
are  frequently  seen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in 
the  extensive  downs  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the 
heaths  of  Sussex  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Dor- 
setshire uplands,  and  so  on  as  far  as  East  Lothian 
in  Scotland.  In  those  extensive  plains,  where 
there  are  no  woods  to  screen  the  sportsman,  nor 
hedges  to  creep  along,  the  bustards  enjoy  an  in- 
dolent security.  Their  food  is  composed  of  the 
berries  that  grow  among  the  heath,  and  the  large 
earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on 

1  Some  twenty-five  years  since,  a  few  iNieks  might 
oecaaionally  be  met  with  on  that  extensive  tract  of 
down,  known  by  the  name  of  Saliabury-plaln,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stonehenge,  and  within  that  period  of 
time  a  straggler  has  been  sometimes  accidentally  seen 
in  the  above  locaUty En. 
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the  downs  before  sun-xiBing  in  summer.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward  to  approach 
them ;  they  have  always  sentinels  placed  at  pro- 
per eminences,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and 
warn  the  flock  of  the  smallest  appearance  of  dan- 
ger. All  therefore  that  is  left  the  sportsman,  is 
the  comfortless  view  of  their  distant  security. 
He  may  wish ;  but  they  are  in  safety. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  birds,  though 
they  are  seldom  shot  by  the  gun  are  often  run 
down  by  the  greyhounds.  As  they  are  voracious 
and  greedy,  they  often  sacrifice  their  safety  to 
their  appetite,  and  feed  themselves  so  very  &t, 
that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  prepa- 
ration. When  the  greyhound,  therefore,  comes 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  bustard  runs  off 
flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavouring  to  gather 
air  enough  under  them  to  rise ;  in  the  meantime 
the  enemy  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it 
is  too  late  for  the  bird  even  to  think  of  obtaining 
safety  by  flight ;  for  just  at  the  rise  there  is  al- 
ways time  lost,  and  of  this  the'  bird  is  sensible ; 
it  continues,  therefore,  on  the  foot,  until  it  has 
got  a  sufficient  way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or 
until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once 
I  find  proper  food  and  security,  so  they  generally 
continue  near  their  old  haunts,  seldom  wander- 
ing above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  home. 
As  their  food  is  replete  with  moisture,  it  enables 
them  to  live  upon  these  dry  plains,  where  there 
are  scarcely  any  springs  of  water,  a  long  time 
without  drinking.  Besides  this.  Nature  has  given 
the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  secu- 
rity against  thirst.  This  is  a  pouch,  the  entrance 
of  which  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,  and 
capable  of  holding  near  seven  quarts  of  water.^ 
This  is  probably  filled  upon  proper  occasions,  to 
supply  the  hen  when  sitting,  or  the  young  before 
they  can  fly. 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  they 
change  their  mates  at  the  season  of  incubation, 
which  is  about  the  latter  end  of  summer.  They 
separate  in  pairs,  if  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  fe- 
males for  the  males :  but  when  this  happens  to 
be  otherwise,  the  males  fight  until  one  of  them 
falls.  In  France  they  often  find  some  of  those 
victims  to  gallantry  dead  in  the  fields,  and  no 
doubt  are  not  displeased  at  the  occasion. 

3  The  size  of  this  reservoir  seems  something  ex- 
aggerated :  for  with  an  addition  of  nearly  fourteen 
pounds  weight  thrown  forwards,  tbe'centre  of  gravity 
must  be  so  overbalanced  as  to  destroy  its  power  of 
flight,  and  impede  its  running.  About  half  this 
quantity  seems  a  probable  sufficiency  for  all  its  wants. 
This  singular  reservoir  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  who  supposes  that  the  bird  fills  it  with 
water,  to  supply  its  thirst  in  the  middle  of  those  ex- 
tensive  plains  where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander.  It 
likewise  makes  a  further  use  of  it  in  defending  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey :  on  these  occa- 
sions, it  throws  out  the  water  with  such  violence, 
as  not  unfrequently  to  baf&e  the  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my.— Ed. 


They  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  only 
just  scraping  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes  | 
lining  it  with  a  little  long  grass  or  straw.  There 
they  lay  two  eggs  only,  almost  of  the  size  of  a  \ 
goose  egg,  of  a  pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  I 
spots  of  a  darker  colour.    They  hatch  in  about 
five  weeks,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  Boon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  shell.* 

The  bustards  assemble  in  flocks  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  keep  together  till  April.  In  win- 
ter, as  their  food  becomes  more  scarce,  they  sup- 
port themselves  indiscriminately,  by  feeding  on 
moles,  mice,  and  even  little  birds,  when  they  can 
seize  them.  For  want  of  other  food,  they  are 
contented  to  live  upon  turnip-leaves,  and  such 
like  succulent  vegetables.  In  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  they  are  found  frozen  in  the  fields 
in  severe  weather ;  but  when  taken  to  a  warm 
place  they  again  recover.  They  usually  live  fif- 
teen years,  and  are  incapable  of  being  propagated 
in  a  domestic  state,  as  they  probably  want  that 
food  which  "best  agrees  with  their  appetite. 

9  The  female  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the  male.  The  top  of  her  head  is  of  a  deep  orange, 
and  the  rest  of  the  head  brown.  Her  colours  are  not 
so  bright  as  those  of  the  male,  and  she  wants  the 
tuft  on  each  side  of  the  head.  She  also  wants  the 
reservoir. — Ed. 

Supplementary  Note. 

There  are  eleven  species  of  this  bird;  viz.  the 
Arabian  Passurage,  Ruffed,  Indian,  White -eared, 
White  -  chinned,  Thick-kneed,  Chilese.  Great  and 
Little  Bustard.  The  two  latter  are  natives  of  our 
island. 

The  Little  Bustard  is  in  length  only  seventeen 
inches.  The  hill  is  pale  brown ;  iridea  red ;  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black,  spotted  with  pale  rust-colour ; 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  chin,  and  throat,  are  of  a 
reddish  white,  marked  with  a  few  dark  spots ;  the 
whole  neck  is  black,  encircled  with  an  irregular  band 
of  white  near  the  top  and  bottom;  the  back  and 
wings  are  rust-colour,  mottled  with  brown,  and 
crossed  with  fine  irregular  black  lines;  the  under 
parts  of  the  bod^,  and  outer  edges  of  the  wings,  are 
white.  The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers ;  the 
middle  ones  are  tawny,  barred  with  black ;  the  others 
are  white,  marked  with  a  few  irregular  bands  of 
black :  the  legs  are  gray.  The  female  is  smaller, 
and  has  not  the  black  collar  on  the  neck ;  in  other 
respects  she  nearly  resembles  the  male.  This  bird 
is  ver^  uncommon  in  this  comitry.  It  is  very  com- 
mon m  France,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets,  like  the 
partridge,  or  huitted.  The  bustards  arrive  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  December,  and  remain  only  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  they  have  to  proceed  further 
north ;  assembling  in  small  groups,  and  sometimes  in 
large  companies,  amounting  even  to  thirty  or  forty; 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  vast  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, Poitou,  &c. :  but  during  severe  winters,  and 
when  snow  is  abundant,  they  are  generally  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  keep  more  to  the  south.  They 
prefer  those  spots  which  are  remote  from  any  habita- 
tion, and  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
cover the  approach  of  danger  when  at  some  distance. 
They  are  usually  hunted  with  dogs  and  horses,  and 
the  best  time  is  supposed  to  be  during  a  frost.  Be- 
fore they  are  able  to  fl^,  they  are  obliged  to  run 
a  considerBble  distance  with  the  wings  extended.  As 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  ia  getting  near  them. 
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le^eral  stratagems  have  been  resorted  to,  to  obtain 

that  end,  such  as  approaching  them  disguised  in  the 

skin  of  a  cow,  or  under  a  moving  covering  of  wood 

resembling  a  shepherd's  hut.     It  is  a  very  shy  and 

!  canning  bird;  if  disturbed,  it  flies  two  or  three  hun* 

dred  paces,  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  then  runs 

'  away  much  fatfter  than  one  can  follow  on  foot.    The 

female  lays  her  eggs  in  June,  to  the  number  of  three 

or  four,  of  a  glossy  green  colour :  as  soon  as  the  young 

; '  are  hatched,  she  leads  them  about,  as  the  hen  does 

her  chickens.    Thev  begin  to  fly  about  the  middle  of 

August.  Attempts  nave  been  made  to  domesticate  the 

bustard,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully.     Montague  says 

,  that  they  never  could  be  kept  abve  in  confinement 

'  above  two  or  three  years;  and  Pallas  says  that  the 

domesticated  bustaras  in  the  Crimea  have  never  been 

known  to  lay  eggs. 

The  floraJdn  is  ranked  first  upon  the  game  list 
in  India,   although   it    is  exceedingly  scarce.      It 
'  if  of  the  bustard  genus,  and  is  to  be   found    in 
open  champaign  districts,  affecting  the  same  haunts 
and  habits  as  does  its  congener  in  this  country. 
The  flavour  of  the  florakin  approximates  to  that  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  flesh  is  remarkabW  white.     In 
1 1  plumage  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  bittern. 
Owing  to  its  extreme  scarcity  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  European  out  of  a  thousand  who  has  resided  for 
i    years  in  the  East  Indies,  that  has  ever  had  an  op- 
] ,  portunity  of  witnessing  this  rara  am$.     There  is  a 
'    minor  species  of  florakin,  known  by  the  name  of  *  the 
leek,'  which  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  rice- 
grounds.     This  is  not  so  scarce  a  bird  as  the  former, 
,   but  it  is  a  delicious  eating  prize  when  obtained. 
, '  Many  young  tiro  Indian  sportsmen  run  away  with  an 
,    erroneous  idea  that  the  leek  is  the  florakin,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.     There  is  an  old  current  saying 
among  **  Shirkarrees "  in  India,  that  **he  who  can 
sport  a  florakin  upon  his  table,  may  safely  ask  an 
J  emperor  to  dine  with  him." 


CHAP.  yiii. 


THK  OBOUBB,  kRJ>  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

Ths  cock-of-the-wood,  the  black  cock,  the  grouse/ 
,  and  the  ptarmigan — ^these  are  all  birds  of  a  simi- 
lar natare,  and  chiefly  found  in  heathy  moun- 

I      1  By  the  word  grou§e  we,  in  general  language,  are 

I  most  apt   to  associate  our  ideas  with  the  common 

:  muir-fowl ;  but  in  the  technical  terms  of  ornithology 

the  generic  name  of  grouse  and  tetrao  is  restricted  to 

!  those  bearing  the  form  of  the  European  wood-grouse, 

I  dusky  grouse  of  America,  &c.    They  are  the  largest 

birds  of  the  fiunily,  of  a  very  round  and  powerful 

I  form,  and  frequent  heathy  forests  in  preference  to 

'  the  wild  ani  open  muir,  perch  and  often  roost  on 

I  trees,  where  young  shoots  and  tender  bark  also  sup- 

I  ply  them  with  food ;   and  although  the  legs  are 

'  plumed  with  soft  feathers,  the  toes  are  naked.     The 

<  tail  is  composed  of  broad  feathers,  and  ^  pioportion- 

ably  long  and  rounded.      They  are  mostly  polyga- 

moas,  and  the  females  and  young  differ  considerably 

I  from  the  males;  the  plumage  of  the  former  being 

shades  of  brown  and  tawnv,  with  black  bars  and 

markiiigs;   the  colour  of  the  latter  distributed  in 

bioad  masses  of  black,  flossy  green,  or  steel  blue, 

and  deep  brown.     They  mhabit  North  America  and 

I  Earope ;  those  of  the  latter  extending  into  northern 

Asia.    Grouse  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 

mountains  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  some 

few  in  the  New  Forest  of  Hampshire,  and  some  in 

Wales.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampian  mountains 

and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  are  so  plentiful 


tains  and  piny  forests,  at  a  distance  from  man- 
kind. They  might  onoe  indeed  have  been  com- 
mon enough  all  over  England,  when  a  great  part 
of  the  oountry  was  covered  with  heath  ;  but  at 
present  their  numbers  are  thinned ;  the  two  first 
of  this  kind  are  utterly  unknown  in  the  south, 
and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  extensive  heaths  afford  them 
security,  and  the  forests  shelter. 

The  cook-of-the-wood  is  sometimes  of  the  size 
of  a  turkey,  and  often  weighs  near  fourteen 
pounds ;  the  black  cock,  of  which  the  male  is  all 
over  black,  though  the  female  is  of  the  colour  of 
a  partridge,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen,  and,  like 
the  former,  is  only  found  with  us  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland ;  the  grouse  is  about  half  as 
large  again  as  a  partridge,  and  its  colour  much 
like  that  of  a  woodoock,  but  redder ;  the  ptarmi- 
gan is  still  somewhat  less,  and  is  of  a  pale  brown 
or  ash  colour.  They  are  all  distinguishable  from 
other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  by  a  naked  skin 
of  a  scarlet  colour  above  the  eyes,  in  the  place 
and  of  the  figure  of  eyebrows. 

It  seems  to  be  something  extraordinary,  that 
all  the  laiger  wild  animals  of  every  species  choose 
the  darkest  and  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  woods 
for  their  residence,  while  the  smaller  kinds  oome 
more  into  the  open  and  cultivated  parts,  where 
there  is  more  food  and  more  danger.    It  is  thus 
with  the  birds  I  am  describing :  while  the  cock-  ' 
of-the>wood  is  seldom  seen,  except  on  the  inao-  I 
oessible  parts  of  heathy  mountains,  or  in  the  i 
midst  of  piny  forests,  the  grouse  is  found  in  great  ' 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  corn-fields, 
where  there  is  heath  to  afford  retreat  and  shel- 
ter.— ^Their  food  too  somewhat  differs ;  while  the  ' 
smaller  kind  lives  upon  heath  blossoms,  cran- 
berries, and  com,  the  larger  feeds  upon  the  cones 
of  the  pine-tree,  and  will  sometimes  entirely  strip 
one  tree  before  it  offers  to  touch  those  of  an-  | 
other,  though  just  beside  Mm.    In  other  respects  ' 
the  manners  of  these  birds  are  the  same ;  being 
both  equally  simple  in  their  diet,  and  licentious 
in  their  amours. 

The  cock-of-the-wood,  for  it  is  from  him  we 
will  take  our  description,  is,  as  was  said,  chiefly  | 
fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody  situation.    In 
winter  he  resides  in  the  darkest  and  inmost  part 
of  the  woods ;  in  summer  be  ventures  down  from  , 
his  retreats,  to  make  short  depredations  on  the 
farmer's  com.    The  deUcaoy  of  his  flesh  in  some 
measure  sets  a  high  value  upon  his  head ;  and  | 
as  he  is  greatly  sought  after,  so  he  continues, 
when  he  comes  down  from  the  hills,  always  on 
his  guard.    Upon  these  occasions  he  is  seldom 

that  a  tolerable  shot  may  kill  from  20  to  90  brace  a- 
day  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  season,  provided 
the  weather  is  favourable ;  an  excursion,  therefore, 
to  that  country  in  the  grouse  season,  affords  the  keen 
sportsman  a  noble  entertainment.  In  many  places  it 
is  well-known  that  several  have  killed  50  brace  of 
birds  with  a  single-barrelled  gun  between  sunrise  and 
sunset. — Tke  Sportsman, 
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sarprised ;  and  those  who  woold  take  him  must 
venture  up  to  find  him  in  his  native  retreats.' 

The  cock-of-the-wood,  when  in  the  forests,  at- 
taches himself  principally  to  the  oak  and  the 
pine-tree ;  the  cones  of  the  latter  serving  for  his 
food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  a  habitation. 
He  even  makes  a  choice  of  what  cones  he  shall 
feed  upon ;  for  he  sometimes  will  strip  one  tree 
bare  before  he  will  deign  to  touch  the  cones  of 
another.  He  feeds  also  upon  ants'  eggs,  which 
seem  a  high  delicacy  to  ^  birds  of  the  poultry 
kind :  cranberries  are  likewise  often  found  in  his 
crop ;  and  his  gizzard,  like  that  of  domestic  fowls, 
contains  a  quantity  of  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  his  powers  of  digestion. 

At  the  earliest  return  of  spring,  this  bird  be- 
gins to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  season. 
During  the  month  of  March  the  approaches  of 
courtship  are  continued,  and  do  not  desist  till 
the  trees  have  all  their  leaves  and  the  forest  is  in 
full  bloom.  During  this  whole  season,  the  oock- 
of-the-wood  is  seen  at  sunrise  and  setting,  ex- 
tremely active,  upon  one  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  pine-tree.  With  his  tail  raised  and  ex- 
panded like  a  fan,  and  the  wings  drooping,  he  is 
seen  walking  backward  and  forward,  his  neck 
stretched  out,  his  head  swollen  and  red,  and 
making  a  thousand  ridiculous  postures :  his  cry 
upon  that  occasion  is  a  kind  of  loud  explosion, 
which  is  instantly  followed  by  a  noise  like  the 
whetting  of  a  scythe,  which  ceases  and  commen- 
ces alternately  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then 
terminated  by  the  same  explosion. 

During  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues, 
the  bird  seems  entirely  deaf  and  insensible  of 
every  danger ;  whatever  noise  may  be  made  near 
him,  or  even  thou^  fired  at,  he  still  continues 
his  call ;  and  this  is  the  time  that  sportsmen 
generally  take  to  shoot  him.  Upon  all  other  oc- 
casions, he  is  the  most  timorous  and  watchful 
bird  in  nature ;  but  now  he  seems  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  his  instincts;  and  seldom  leaves  the 

3  The  coek-of-the-wood  was  formerly  common  in 
the  pine-forests  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
all  over  England  when  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  heath,  it  is  now  wholly  unknown 
in  the  south,  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded  the 
species  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  in  Scotland, 
would  probably  be  now  almost  extinct  there.  It 
abounds,  however,  in  the  forests  of  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  as  well  as 
among  the  dense  pine- woods  of  the  Alps.  It  varies  in 
weight  from  8  to  14  pounds.  The  female  of  the 
species  is  much  less,  and  entirely  unUke  the  male  in 
plumage.  The  general  colour  of  the  male  on  the 
upper  parts  is  chestnut  brown  irregularly  marked 
with  blackish  lines;  the  breast  is  glossy  f^eenish 
black,  passing  into  black  on  the  under  surface.  In 
the  female  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are  marked 
with  transverse  bars  of  red  and  blaek ;  the  under 
surface  is  pale  orange  yellow  barred  with  black. 
The  black  cock  appears  to  have  made  its  way  into 
the  Lake  district,  four  of  these  fine  birds  having  been 
shot  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  on  the  hills  between 
Windermere  and  Easthwaite.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  bred  on  the  plantations  of  H.  Curwen, 
Esq Ed. 


place  where  he  first  begins  to  feel  the  accesses  of 
desire.  This  extraordinary  cry,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  clapping  of  the  wings,  is  bo  sooner 
finished,  than  the  female,  hearing  it,  replies,  ap- 
proaches, and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  from 
whence  the  cock  descends  to  impregnate  her. 
The  number  of  females  that,  on  this  occasion, 
resort  to  his  call  is  uncertain :  but  one  male  gen- 
erally sufiices  for  all. 

The  female  is  much  less  than  her  mate,  and 
entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  so  that  she 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  bird  of  another  species : 
she  seldom  lays  more  than  six  or  seven  eggs, 
which  are  white,  and  marked  with  ydlow,  of 
the  size  of  a  common  hen^s  egg;  she  genenilly 
lays  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  a  mossy  ground, 
and  hatches  them  without  the  company  of  the 
cock.  When  she  is  obliged^  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  to  leave  her  eggs  in  quest  of  food, 
she  covers  them  up  so  artfully,  with  moss  or  dry 
leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover 
them.  On  this  occasion  she  is  extremely  tame 
and  tranquil,  however  wild  and  timorous  in  or- 
dinary. She  often  keeps  to  her  nest,  though 
strangers  attempt  to. drag  her  awaj^. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they 
are  seen  running  with  extreme  agility  after  the 
mother,  though  sometimes  they  are  not  entirely 
disengaged  from  the  shell.  The  hen  leads  them 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  woods,  shows 
them  ants'  eggs,  and  the  wild  mountain-berries, 
which,  while  young,  are  their  only  food.  As  they 
grow  older,  their  appetites  grow  stronger,  and 
they  then  feed  upon  the  tope  of  heather,  and  the 
cones  of  the  pine-tree.  In  this  manner  they  soon 
come  to  perfection :  they  are  a  hardy  bird,  their 
food  lies  everywhere  before  them,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  should  increase  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  this  is  not  the  case ;  their  numbers 
are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beasts  of 
every  kind ;  and  still  more  by  their  own  salaci- 
ous contests. 

As  soon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the  fe- 
male performs  in  the  manner  of  a  hen,  the  whole 
brood  follows  the  mother  for  about  a  month  or 
two ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  young  males  en- 
tirely forsake  her,  and  keep  in  great  harmony 
together  till  the  beginning  of  spring.  At  this 
season  they  begin  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the 
genial  access ;  and  then  adieu  to  all  their  former 
friendships !  They  begin  to  consider  each  other 
as  rivals;  and  the  rage  of  concupiscence  quite 
extinguishes  the  spirit  of  society.  l%ey  fight 
each  other  like  game-cocks ;  and  at  that  time 
are  so  inattentive  to  their  own  safety,  that  it 
often  happens  that  two  or  three  of  them  are  kill- 
ed at  a  shot.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  con- 
tests, the  bird  which  comes  off  victorious  takes 
possession  of  the  female  seraglio,  as  it  is  certain 
they  have  no  fiedthful  attachments.' 

S  This  account  of  the  oock-of-the-wood  is  taken 
from  the  Journal  (Economique,  and  may  be  re- 
lied on. 
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SUFPLXXSNTART  NoTB. 

The  genas  Tetrao  of  authors,  comprehendin([r  birds 
of  the  i^lioaoeoiu  order,  cbaracteriied  by  a  full  habit 
of  body,  short,  concave,  rounded  wings,  leg*of  moder- 
ate  sixe,  and  having  the  tarsus  completely  or  partially 
covered  with  feathers,  a  small  head,  and  bare  super- 
cfliary  crests,  has  by  some  been  divided  into  two 
genera,  one  ineluding  the  grouse  nroperiy  so  called, 
which  have  the  toes  pectinated  with  elongated  lateral 
scales,  the  other  including  the  ptarmigans,  of  which 
the  toes  are  destitute  of  these  lateral  scales  and 
covered  with  feathers.  There  are  three  species  of 
this  genus  resident  in  Britain,  of  which  one  belongs 
to  the  first  or  grouse  section,  the  rest  to  tbe  second, 
or  that  including  the  ptarmigans.  They  are  popu- 
larly named  the  bhick  grouse,  the  red  grouse,  and  the 
ptarmigan. 

1.  The  black  fprmue  {Tetrao  Teirix)  is  nearly  the 
sixe  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Tbe  male  differs  greatly 
from  the  female  in  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  its  tail, 
which  18  lyrate,  or  has  the  outer  feathers  longer  and 
carved  outwards.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  black,  Uiat  of  the  necK  and  back  glossed  with  deep 
blue;  the  lower  wing-coverts,  lower  tail-coverts, 
and  bases  of  the  secondary  ouills,  white.  The  fe- 
male has  the  tail  slightly  forked,  iU  lateral  feathers 
straight ;  the  general  colour  is  yellowish-red,  spotted 
and  undulated  with  brownish-black.  In  its  internal 
organization  this  species  exhibits  the  peculiar  char- 
acters distinctive  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  development.  The  oesophagus 
is  dilated  into  a  very  large  membraneous  crop,  which 
covers  the  fore-part  of  the  neck ;  it  then  contracts, 
and  enlarges  into  a  proventriculus  of  moderate  size. 
The  stooiach  is  a  very  muscular  gizzard,  lined  with 
a  thick  and  dense  rugfous  membrane.  The  intestine 
is  of  considerable  length,  and  has  two  eztremely 
elongated  ccecal  appends^es,  furnished  internally  with 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  in  which  the  reuduum  of  the 
food  receives  a  second  elaboration.  It  feeds  on  fresh 
twigs  of  Erica  cmerea,  CaUuna  vulgarU,  Vaccimum 
mtfrtiUuB,  willows,  and  other  shrubs,  as  well  as  on 
berries  and  leaves  of  various  plants,  gradually  filling 
its  crop,  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  globular 
mass  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  food  varies  according  to  tbe  season,  although 
heath  twiffs  always  form  the  principal  part.  In  spring 
the  tops  of  enophora,  cariees,  blades  of  grass,  willow- 
eatkina,  and  buds  of  trees ;  in  summer,  leaves  of 
various  shrubs;  and  in  vanter,  juicy  twigs  of  all 
kinds,  are  found  in  the  crop. 

The  black  grouse,  then,  is  a  phytophagous  bird, 
which,  feeding  on  substances  containing  comparatively 
little  nourishment,  introduces  a  large  quantity  at  a 
time,  like  a  ruminating  quadruped,  and  gradually 
triturates  it  in  the  gizzard,  with  the  aid  of  particles 
of  white  quartz,  which  it  picks  up  as  required.  In 
the  ffizsard  the  mass,  acted  upon  hv  the  fluid  abun- 
danUy  secreted  by  the  proventricular  glands,  is  re- 
duced to  a  pulpy  mass,  which  in  the  duodenum  is 
further  diluted  by  the  pancreatic  >uiee,  and  mixed 
with  tbe  bile.  The  nutritious  parts  are  absorbed  as 
it  passes  along,  and  the  cocal  appendages  subject  it 
to  a  further  elaboration.  In  searching  for  rood  it 
frequents  the  lower  grounds  of  the  less  cultivated 
districts,  keeping  for  the  most  part  in  the  vicinity  of 
woods  or  thickets,  to  which  it  retreats  for  shelter  or 
protection.  Sometimes  it  makes  an  excursion  into 
the  stubble  fields,  or  even  attacks  the  standing  com. 
It  walks  and  runs  among  the  herbage  with  consider- 
sble  agiUty,  perches  adroitly  on  trees,  and  may  often, 
especially 'in  spring,  be  seen  on  the  turf  tops  of  the 
low  walls  endodnff  pkntations.  Its  flight  is  heavy, 
direct,  and  of  moderate  velocity,  but  is  capable  of 
hemg  protracted  to  a  great  distance.    This  species, 


however,  does  not  generally  Mrander  £sr  from  its  ordi- 
nary  haunts,  which  are  the  lower  slopes  of  hills  covered 
¥ritii  coppice,  interspersed  with  heath,  rank  grass, 
and  ferns,  or  valleys  flanked  by  rocky  and  wooded 
ranges.  In  such  situations,  it  is  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  the  northern  and  middle  divisions  of  Scot- 
land, in  several  districts  in  the  southern  division,  and 
in  the  north  of  England ;  but  is  rare  in  other  portions 
of  that  country.  In  autumn  it  fiills  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sportsman,  but  in  winter  and  the  early  part  of 
spring  it  is  shy  and  difficult  to  be  procured.  As  an 
article  of  food  it  ranks  high,  the  flesh  being  whiter 
than  that  of  the  red  grouse,  and  the  males  weighing 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  Its  natural  enemies  are 
foxes,  polecats,  eagles,  and  falcons.  Vipers  are  said 
to  destroy  its  ejg[gs  and  young,  as  do  ravens,  hooded 
crows,  and  carnon  crows. 

The  males  keep  by  themselves  in  autumn  and 
winter,  and  towards  the  middle  of  spring  join  the 
females,  fighting  with  each  other  when  &ey  meet. 
At  this  season,  the  red  space  over  the  eye  assumes  a 
deeper  tint,  and  the  bird  manifests  increased  activity 
and  vigour ;  but  when  the  excitement  is  over,  the 
males  appear  iatigued  and  emaciated,  meet  together 
without  manifesting  animosity,  and  seem  intent  on 
recruiting  their  diminished  energies.  The  femsJe 
forms  a  rather  inartificial  nest  of  dry  grass,  in  which 
she  deposits  from  five  to  ten  eggs,  of  a  regular  oval 
shape,  generally  two  inches  long,  with  a  yellowish 
ground  colour,  irregularly  spotted  and  dotted  with 
brownish-red.  As  the  nests  are  usually  placed  in 
low  situations,  they  are  frequently  partially  or  en- 
tirely inundated  in  very  wet  seasons.  The  young, 
whieh  are  at  first  covered  with  close,  fine  down,  are 
able  to  run  about  the  moment  after  they  leave  the 

egg- 

Hybrids  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  pro- 
duced between  this  species  and  the  red  grouse,  as 
well  as  the  pheasant.  Formerly  another  species  of 
this  genus,  the  wood-f^ouse,  or  capercailly  {Tetrao 
Urogailae),  occurred  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot* 
land,  but  has  been  nearly  extirpated.  The  last  in- 
dividual  recorded  to  have  been  seen  was  killed  in 
1769,  in  Strathglass,  to  tbe  north  of  Inverness.  This 
species — which  is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  turkey — 
is  still  abundant  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  whence  it 
is  imported  in  winter,  when  it  may  frequently  be  ob- 
tained in  the  London  markets.  ^ 

The  ptarmigans  are  distinguished  from  the  grouse 
by  having  the  tarsi  and  toes  feathered,  and  by  the 
want  of  the  lateral  pectiniform  scales  appended  to 
the  toes  of  the  latter.  In  most  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  genera  Tetrao  and  Lagofms  are  so  similar, 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  really  ought 
to  be  considered  ss  distinct.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
only  one  species  of  grouse  occurs  in  Britain,  while 
there  are  two  species  of  ptarmigan, — ^the  red  grouse 
of  authors,  or,  more  properly,  the  brown  ptarmigan, 
—and  the  common  or  gray  ptarmigan. 

7^  red-ffrouse  {Lagojnu  Scoticut)  is  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  having  hitherto  been 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
strong  full-bodied  bird,  the  male  about  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  its  extended  wings  measuring  twenty-seven 
on  an  average.  The  colour  varies  a  little  with  the 
seasons.  In  winter  the  adult  male  is  chestnut-brown, 
inclining  to  red  on  the  neck ;  on  the  body  variegated 
with  black ;  on  the  breast  blackish,  with  many  of  the 
feathers  tipped  with  white.  Tbe  general  colour  of 
the  female  is  yellowish-red,  spotted  and  varied  with 
black.  In  summer  the  male  is  chestnut  brown,  mi- 
nutely  ^ptried  and  spotted  with  black;  the  head  and 
neck  also  varied;  the  breast  darker  and  more  ob- 
scurely varied.  The  female  is  yellowish-red,  spotted 
and  varied  with  black ;  most  m  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  parts  tipped  with  yellowish-white.  The  su- 
perciliary membranes  or  crests,  which  are  larger  is 
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the  male,  are  vermilion,  the  bill  brownish-black,  the 
iris  haiel,  the  claws  blackish-brown,  gravish-yellow 
at  the  end.  Although  this  bird  occurs  in  Ireland  and 
England,  it  is  more  i&undant  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
met  with  on  the  heaths,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet.  The  low  sandy 
heaths  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  middle  division  ap- 
pear to  be  less  favourable  to  it  than  the  more  moist 
peaty  tracts  of  the  western  and  northern  districts, 
where  the  shrubs  on  which  it  feeds  attain  a  greater 
size.  In  the  central  regions  of  the  Grampians  it  is 
equally  abundant  as  on  the  moors  of  the  Hebrides ; 
and  on  the  hilly  ranges  of  the  south,  the  Pentlands, 
the  Lammermuir,  and  the  mountains  of  Peebles, 
Dumfries,  and  Selkirk,  it  is  still  plentiful. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  bold  challenge  of  the 
cock  at  early  dawn  on  the  wild  moor,  remote  from 
human  habitation.  Tou  may  fancy  it  to  resemble 
the  syllables  go,  go,  go,  go  back,  go  back,  although 
the  Highlanders,  naturally  imagining  the  bird  to  speak 
Gaelic,  interpret  it  as  signifying  eo,  eo,  eo,  mo^hUsidh, 
mo-chlaidh,  that  is,  ••  Whol  whol  (goes  there,)  my 
sword  I  my  sword !  ** 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  chiefly  of  the  tops 
!  of  heath,  CaRuna  vulgaris.  Erica  cinerea,  and  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  other  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
I  plants.     On  ordinary  occasions  the  species  does  not 
fly  much,  but  keeps  concealed  among  the  heath,  sel- 
j  dom  choosing  to  rise  unless  its  enemy  comes  very  near. 
:  On  the  approach  of  danger  it  lies  close  to  the  ground, 
■  when,  being  of  a  colour  not  contrasting  strongly  with 
that  of  the  plants  around,  it  is  with  difficulty  per- 
ceived by  rapacious  birds,  among  which  its  principal 
I  enemies  are  the  golden  eagle,  the  peregrine  filcon, 
^  the  common  buEzard,  and  the  henharrier.     The  quad- 
rupeds which  occasionallv  prey  upon  it  are  the  pole- 
;  cat,  the  pine  martin,  the  fox,  and  perhaps  the  ermine. 
I  When  traced  by  a  dog,  it  either  runs  to  some  distance 
'  or  squats  at  once.     On  such  occasions  the  male  is 
{  generally  the  first  to  rise.     He  erects  himself  among 
:  the  heath,  stretches  out  his  neck,  utters  a  loud  cackle, 
and  flies  off,  followed  by  the  female  and  young,  afford- 
ing  by  their  straightforward,  heavy,  though  strong, 
flight,  an  easy  mark  to  a  good  shot.     Young  birds 
often  allow  a  person  to  come  within  a  few  yards  or 
even  feet  before  they  fly  off,  and  even  the  old  males, 
unless  previously  harassed,  rise  within  shooting  dis- 
tance. 

In  a  district  where  there  is  choice  of  situation,  the 
red  grouse  prefer  the  slopes  of  hills  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  feet  high ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  on 
the  lowest  and  most  level  peat-bogs,  especially  if 
there  are  large  tufts  of  heath  surrounded  by  banks. 
Those  which  in  summer  and  autumn  reside  on  the 
heights  usually  descend  in  winter;  but  even  during 
that  season  individuals  may  be  found  in  their  highest 
range,  which  is  bounded  less  by  actual  elevation  than 
by -the  disappearance  or  scantiness  of  heath.  This 
species  generally  flies  low  and  heavily,  moving  its 
wingt  rapidly,  with  a  whirring  noise,  and  prooe^ing 
in  a  direct  course  without  undulations.  Occasion- 
ally, when  at  full  speed,  and  especially  when  descend- 
ing parallel  to  a  declivity,  it  sails  at  intervals,  that 
is,  proceeds  for  a  short  time  with  expanded  and  ap- 
parently motionless  wings.  Its  flight  ir  strong,  often 
protracted  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  capable  of 
being  urged  to  a  surprising  degree  of  velocity,  when 
the  birds  have  been  pursued  by  a  hawk.  A*lthough 
the  haunts  of  the  red  grouse  are  the  heatherv  moors, 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  in  stubble-nelds,  or 
among  com,  bordering  on  uncultivated  tracts;  and 
when  it  finds  an  opportunity  of  feeding  oA  oats,  it 
does  not  scruple  to  avail  itself  of  it.  Unlike  the 
black  grouse,  it  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  in 
woods. 

The  male  is  not  polygamous,  nor  does  he  at  any 
time  desert  his  mate.     When  incubation  is  over,  and 


the  young  run  about,  they  are  tended  by  both  parents, 
the  female  manifesting  great  anxiety  for  their  safety, 
and  feigning  lameness  to  induce  a  person  who  has 
approached  them  to  follow  her.  When  surprised  on 
the  nest,  she  flies  with  a  low  undecided  flight  to  s  { 
short  distance,  and  runs  off  among  the  heatn.  The 
young  are  soon  able  to  fly,  and  the  flock  keeps  to-  ; 
gether  until  the  end  of  autuom,  unless  scattered  and  |  ■ 
thinned  by  sportsmen  and  vagabonds.  Towards  the  ' 
b^inning  of  winter  several  flocks  often  unite  and  * 
keep  together,  forming  what  are  called  packs.  They  I 
are  then  generally  more  shy,  and  continue  so  until 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  they  separate  and  pair, 
without  manifesting  any  remarkable  animosity;  for 
although  the  cocks  may  occasionally  fight,  they  have 
not  those  regular  periodical  battles  described  by  au- 
thors as  enacted  by  many  species  of  the  grouse  genus. 
The  nest  is  found  in  tiie  midst  of  the  heath,  in  a 
shallow  cavity,  and  formed  of  bits  of  twigs,  grass, 
and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from 
eight  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  generally  an  indi  and 
seven-twelfths  in  length,  an  inch  and  three-twelfths 
across,  of  a  regular  oval  form,  yellowish- white,  pale 
yellowish-gray,  or  brownish-yellow,  thickly  clouded, 
blotched,  and  dotted  with  blackish  and  amlier  brown. 

The  young  leave  the  nest  soon  after  they  are  freed 
from  the  shell.  They  are  at  first  covered  with  s 
fine  close  down  of  a  pale  yellowish-gray  tint,  mottled 
beneath  with  pale  brown,  patched  above  with  deep 
brown,  the  top  of  the  head  chestnut,  margined  with 
darker. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  red  grouse  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  flesh  is  very  dark-coloured,  and  has 
a  pecuUar  somewhat  bitter  taste,  which  by  some  is 
considered  as  extremely  pleasant.  The  species  is 
capable  of  living  in  a  state  of  domestication,  and  then 
feeds  on  grain,  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  substances, 
although  it  always  prefers  its  natural  food.  A  few 
instances  have  been  known  of  its  breeding  in  cap- 
tivity; but,  from  its  habits,  it  does  not  seem  proba. 
ble  tiiat  it  could  be  trained  in  subjection,  like  the 
domestic  fowl. 

T*he  Grog  Ptarmiaan  (LagovuB  cinereM§)  is  tht 
only  other  species  of  this  genus  tnat  occurs  in  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  middle  and  northern  divisions  of 
Scotland.  It  resembles  the  red  grouse  in  form  snd 
proportions,  the  nude  measuring  about  fifteen  inches 
m  length,  and  about  twenty-five  inches  between  the  | 
points  of  its  extended  wings.  In  winter  the  male  it 
white,  with  a  black  band  from  the  bill  to  the  e^e,  | 
the  tail-feathers  grayish-black,  barred  and  tipped  with  ' 
white,  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  brown.  The  fe-  i 
noale  in  winter  is  also  white,  the  feathers  between  | 
the  bill  and  the  eye  black  at  the  base  only,  the  tail- 
feathers  brownish-black,  baaed  and  tipped  with  white.  < 
In  spring  both  sexes  are  white,  mottled  with  dark  . ' 
gray,  and  yellow  feathers,  which  are  barred  with 
black ;  the  wings,  lower  parts,  and  tail,  as  in  winter. 
In  summer  the  head,  neck,  upper  paru  and  sides,  are 
•potted  and  barred  with  yellow  and  brownish-black;  i 
the  wings,  lower  parte,  and  tail,  as  in  winter.  In 
autumn  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  and  sides  is 
finely  barred  with  grayish- white  and  grayish-black; 
the  head,  neck,  and  sides,  retaining  the  yellow  sum-  ' 
mer  feathers  longest;  the  wings,  lower  parts,  and  ' 
tail,  as  in  winter.  The  young  are  spotted  and  barred 
witii  yellow  and  dark  brown;  the  wings  white,  the 
shafts  of  the  primaries  dusky ;  the  tail  brownish  black, 
the  middle  feathers  barred  with  yellow  and  dark  gray. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  met  with  in  flocks  on  the 
bare  and  weatiier-beaten  summits  of  the  Grampians,  I 
and  other  high  mountains  of  the  North,  where  they  j 
reside  firom  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  close  of  ! 
autumn,  seldom  descending  into  the  heathy  tracts, 
unless  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  i 
snow.    Its  food  consists  of  various  plants,  chiefly  of 
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I  •shnibbTiMtiire;  twigs  and  leaves  of  CaUima  vul^ 
garu.  Erica  ehurta,  Empetnm  ntpnoB,  Vaeemmm 
m^tUba,  V,  viiit-idifa,  ScUr  ktrbaeeth  and  others, 
being  in  fiusi  similar  to  that  of  the  red  srouse.  Its 
habits  are  alao  similar,  but  it  ^erally  allows  a  much 
nearer  approach,  and  seems  in  no  defpee  aware  of 
dsQger  fitNB  the  proximity  of  man,  remaining  squatted 
on  ue  groand,  or  on  a  stone,  until  you  almost  tram, 
pie  apon  it.  When  in  packs,  however,  it  is  more 
sbj,  alihangh  even  then  it  seldom  flies  off  until  one 
comes  withu  iJiooting  distance. 

While  leeding,  the  ptarmisans  ran  and  walk  among 
the  lichen-crusted  and  crumbling  fragments  of  rock, 
from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
when  they  remain  motionless,  as  they  invariably  do 
should  a  person  be  in  sight.  Indeed,  unless  you  are 
directed  to  a  particular  spot  by  their  strange  low 
eroaking  cry.^  which  is  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  firog, 
you  may  pass  throojrii  a  flock  without  observing  a 
single  individual.  When  squatted,  however,  they 
utter  no  sound,  their  object  being  to  conceal  tbem- 
•elves;  and  if  vou  discover  the  one  from  which  the 
en  baa  proceeded,  you  generallv  find  him  on  the  top 
or  a  stone,  mdv  to  spring  off  the  moment  you  show 
an  indication  of  hostility.  If  you  throw  a  stone  at 
him,  he  rises,  utters  lus  call,  and  is  immediately 
joined  by  all  the  individuals  around,  which,  to  your 
surprise,  you  see  spring  up  one  by  one  from  the  bare 
ground.  They  generally  fl^r  off  in  a  loose  body,  with 
8  direct  and  moderately  rapid  flight,  resembling,  but 
lighter  than  that  of  the  red  grouse,  and  settle  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  mountain,  or  beteke  themselves 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  sununite,  perhaps  more 
than  a  mile  distant.  Early  in  spring  they  separate 
snd  pair.  The  nest  is  a  sUgfat  hollow,  scantily  strewn 
with  a  few  twigs  and  stalks,  or  blades  of  grass.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  regular  oval  form,  about  an  inch  and 
Kven-twelfths  in  length,  an  inch  and  from  one  to 
tvo-twelftbs  across,  of  a  white,  yellowish- white,  or 
reddish  colour,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  brown, 
the  markings  larger  than  those  of  the  red  grouse. 
The  young  run  about  immediately  after  leaving  the 
■hel],  and  from  the  commencement  are  so  nimble  and 
expert  at  concealing  themselves,  that  a  person  who 
hss  accidentally  fauen  in  with  a  flock  very  seldom 
snoGeeds  in  capturing  one.  They  are  at  first  covered 
with  a  light  yellowish-gray  down,  patched  on  the 
hsdc  with  brown,  and  having  on  the  top  of  the  head 
a  li^t  chestnut  mark,  edged  with  darker.     When 


iedged,  they  are  very  similar  to  the  young  of  the 
red  poose,  but  banded  and  spotted  with  brighter 
leddiflh-yellow. 

The  flesh  of  the  gray  ptarmigan  is  not  so  dark  as 
that  of  the  red  grouse,  nor  quite  so  bitter,  although 
it  has  the  same  flavour.  A  very  considerable  quan- 
tity is  annually  killed,  the  bird  being  held  in  estima^ 
tioB  Bot  only  aa  an  article  of  food,  but,  when  stuffed, 
as  s  domestic  ornament. 
The  followiiw  are  some  varieties  of  grouse. 
The  Rufid  Ormue — The  sise  of  this  bird  is  be- 
tween  that  of  a  pheasant  and  partridge.  The  bill  is 
hrownish.  The  head  is  crested;  and,  as  well  as  all 
th«  apper  parte,  is  variegated  with  different  tinto  of 
brown  mixed  with  black.  The  feathers  on  the  neck 
are  long  and  looae;  and  may  be  erected  at  pleasure, 
hke  those  of  the  cock.    The  throat  and  the  fore- 

part  of  the  neck  are  oraqge  brown;  and  the  rest  of 

the  ander-parte  yellowish  white,  having  a  few  curved 

Bsrksoo  the  breast  and  sides.     The  tail  consisto  of 
;  oiton  feathers,  all  of  which  are  crossed  with  nar- 
row bars  of  bhu^,  and  one  broad  band  of  the  same 

aesr  the  end.      The  len  are  covered  to  the  toes 

(whi^  are  flesh-coloured  and  pectinated  at  the  sides) 

with  whitish  hairs.     The  ruffed  grouse  has  hitherto 

tea  feond  only  oo  the  new  continent.  He  is  a  fine  bird 

vaaa  his  gaiety  is  displayed;  that  is,  when  he  spreads    ^ „- ^ 

sitnllike  that  of  a  turcey-cock,  and  erecte  the  drde  [  taining  the  water  was  placed.     Happening,  one  day, 


of  feathers  round  his  neck  like  a  ruff,  wdking  with 
a  very  stetely  and  even  pace,  and  making  a  noise 
somewhat  like  a  turkey.  This  is  the  moment  that 
the  sportsman  seises  to  fire  at  him;  for,  if  the  bird 
sees  Uiat  he  is  discovered,  he  immediately  flies  of  to 
the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  before  he  again 
settles.  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  what 
is  called  the  thumpma  of  these  burds.  This  they  do, 
as  the  sportemen  tell  us,  by  clapping  their  wings 
against  their  sides.  They  stand  upon  an  old  fellen 
tree,  and  in  this  stetion  they  begin  their  strokes 
gradually,  at  about  two  seconds  of  time  from  one 
another,  and  repeat  them  quicker  and  quicker,  until 
they  nuike  a  noise  not  unlike  distant  thunder.  This 
continues  from  the  beginning  about  a  minute;  the 
bird  ceases  about  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  be- 
gins again.  The  sound  is  often  heard  at  a  distence 
of  nearly  half  a  mile ;  and  sportemen  teke  advantage 
of  thb  note,  to  discover  the  birds,  and  shoot  them. 
The  grouse  commonly  practise  their  thumping  during 
the  spring  and  fell  of  the  year;  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Thg  Pwnaied  Chroiue — '*  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary," says  Wilson  in  his  *  American  Ornithol- 
ogy,' "that the  European  naturaliste,  in  their  various 
accounto  of  our  different  species  of  grouse,  should 
have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  one  now  before  us, 
which,  in  ite  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plu- 
mage, is  the  most  singular,  and,  in  its  flesh,  the  most 
excellent,  of  all  those  of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Buffon  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  common  par- 
tridge of  New  England,  or  pheasant  of  Pennsylvania 
(tetrao  uwUfeUw) ;  Edwards  and  Pennant  have,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  it  is  a  different  species;  but 
have  said  little  of  ite  note,  of  ito  flesh,  or  peculiari- 
ties; for,  alas!  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  action, 
nor  delicacy  of  flavour  in  the  shrunk  and  decayed 
skin  from  which  the  former  took  his  figure,  and  the 
latter  his  description ;  and  to  this  circumstance  must 
be  attributed  the  barrenness  and  defecte  of  both. 
This  rare  bird,  though  an  inhabitant  of  different  and 
very  distant  districts  of  North  America,  is  extremely 
particular  in  selecting  his  place  of  residence:  piteh- 
mg  only  upon  those  tracte  whose  features  and .  pro- 
ductions correspond  with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoid- 
ing immense  intermediate  regions  that  he  never  visito. 
Open  dry  plains,  thinly  interspersed  with  trees,  or 
partially  overgrown  with  shrub  oak,  are  bis  fevourite 
naunte.  Their  predilection  for  such  situations  will 
be  best  accounted  for  by  considering  the  following 
facte  and  circumstances: — First,  their  mode  of  flight 
is  generally  direct,  and  laborious,  and  ill-calculated 
for  tiie  labyrinth  of  a  high  and  thick  forest,  crowded 
and  intersected  with  trunks  and  arms  of  trees,  that 
require  continual  angular  evolution  of  wing,  or  sud- 
den turnings,  to  which  they  are,  by  no  means,  accus- 
tomed. I  have  always  observed  them  to  avoid  the 
high  timbered  groves  that  occur  here  and  there  in 
the  barrens.  Connected  with  this  feet  is  a  circum- 
stance related  to  me  by  a  very  respectable  inhabitant 
of  that  country,  vis.  that  one  forenoon  a  cock  grouse 
struck  the  stone  chimney  of  his  house  with  such 
force,  as  instantly  to  fell  aead  to  the  ground. 

**  Secondly,  their  known  dislike  of  ponds,  marshes, 
or  watery  places,  which  they  avoid  on  all  occasions, 
drinking  but  seldom,  and,  it  is  believed,  never  from 
such  places.  Even  in  confinement  this  peculiarity 
has  been  taken  notice  of.  While  I  was  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  a  person  livinff  within  a  few  miles  of 
Nashville  had  caught  an  old  hen  grouse  in  a  trap ; 
and,  being  obliged  to  keep  her  in  a  large  cage,  as  she 
struck  and  abuseo  the  rest  of  the  poultry,  be  re- 
marked that  she  never  drank,  and  that  she  even 
avoided  that  quarter  of  the  cage  where  the  cup  con- 
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"Theae  birds,"  says  Wiiloiighby,  «hoW  the 
principal  place  in  the  feasts  and  entertainments 
of  princes;  without  which  their  feasts  are  ee- 
teemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and  of  no  account.  The 
Frenchmen  do  so  highly  value,  and  are  so  fond 
of,  the  partridge,  chat  ^  they  be  wanting,  they 
utterly  slight  and  despise  the  best-spread  tables ; 
as  if  there  could  be  no  feast  without  them."  But 
however  this  might  be  in  the  times  of  our  histo- 
rian, the  partridge  is  now  too  common  in  France 
to  be  considered  as  a  delicacy :  and  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  simple  dish,  is  exploded  for  luxuries 
of  a  more  compound  invention. 

In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much 
scarcer,  and  a  great  deal  dearer,  it  is  still  a  fa- 
vourite delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  and 
the  desire  of  keeping  it  to  themselves  has  in- 
daced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  preservation, 
ao  way  harmonizii^  with  the  general  spirit  of 
English  legislation.  What  can  be  more  arbitrary 
than  to  talk  of  preserving  the  game ;  which, 
when  defined,  means  no  more  than  that  the  poor 
shall  abstain  from  what  the  rich  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  keep  for  themselves  ?  If  these  birds 
could,  like  a  cock  or  a  hen,  be  made  le^  pro- 
perty, could  they  be  taught  to  keep  within  cer- 
tain districts,  and  only  feed  on  those  grounds 
that  belong  to  the  man  whose  entertainments 
they  improve,  it  then  might,  with  some  show  of 
justice,  be  admitted,  that  as  a  man  fed  them,  so 

.  he  might  claim  them.    But  this  is  not  the  case ; 

I  nor  is  it  in  any  man*s  power  to  lay  a  restraint 

!  apon  the  liberty  of  these  birds,  that,  when  let 
loose,  put  no  limits  to  their  excursions.  They 
feed  everywhere ;  upon  every  man  s  ground ;  and 

!  no  man  can  say  these  birds  are  fed  only  by  me. 

I  Those  birds  which  are  nourished  by  all,  belong 

I  j  to  all ;  nor  can  any  one  roan,  or  any  set  of  men, 
\   lay  claim  to  them  when  still  continuing  in  a  state 

II  of  nature. 

1 1  I  never  walked  out  about  the  environs  of  Pa- 
rifi,  that  I  did  not  consider  the  immense  quan- 

'  titj  of  game  that  was  running  almost  tame  on 
I  e?ery  side  of  me,  as  a  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the 
I  people ;  and  what  they  wished  me  to  observe  as 
;  an  object  of  triumph,  I  always  regarded  with  a 

I  kind  of  secret  compassion :  yet  this  people  have 
no  game-laws  for  the  r^noter  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  game  ia  only  preserved  in  a  few  places 
for  the  king,  and  is  fi^e  in  most  places  else.  In 
England  the  prohibition  is  general ;  and  the  pea- 
sant has  not  a  right  to  what  even  slaves,  as  he 
is  taught  to  call  them,  are  found  to  possess. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  gray 
and  the  red.^    The  red  partridge  is  the  largest 

I  of  the  two,  and  often  perches  upon  trees ;  the 
gray,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  in  Eng- 
land, is  most  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on  the 

Ij  ground. 

I I 

1 1      '  Modem  ornithologists  have  ascertained  many 
i     more  rarietiee  of  partridges.     The  Greek  partridge 
'     M  nore  bulky  than  the  red,  with  which  it  has  fre- 
'  quently  been  confounded Ed. 


The  partridge  seems  to  be  a  bird  well  known 
all  over  the  world,  as  it  is  found  in  every  coun- 
try and  in  every  climate ;  as  well  in  the  frozen 
regions  about  the  pole,  as  the  torrid  tracts  under 
the  equator.  It  even  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate  where  it  resides.  In 
Greenland,  the  partridge,  which  is  brown  in 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  icy  winter  sets  in,  begins 
to  take  a  covering  suited  to  the  season:  it  is 
then  clothed  with  a  warm  down  beneath;  and 
its  outward  plumage  assumes  the  colour  of  the 
snows  among  which  it  seeks  its  food.  Thus  it  is 
doubly  fitted  for  the  place,  by  the  warmth  and 
the  colour  of  its  plumage ;  the  one  to  defend  it 
from  the  cold,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being  no- 
ticed by  the  enemy.  Those  of  Barakonda,  on  the 
other  band,  are  longer-legged,  much  swifter  of 
foot,  and  choose  the  highest  precipices  and  rocks 
to  reside  in. 

They  all,  however,  agree  in  one  character,  of 
being  immoderately  addicted  to  venery ;  and,  as 
some  writers  affirm,  often  to  an  unnatural  de- 
gree. It  is  certain  the  male  will  pursue  the  hen 
even  to  her  nest ;  and  will  break  her  eggs  rather 
than  not  indulge  his  inclinations.  Though  the 
young  ones  have  kept  together  in  flocks  during 
the  winter,  when  they  begin  to  pair  in  spring, 
their  society  disperses,  and  combats,  very  terrible 
with  respect  to  each  other,  ensue.  Their  manners, 
in  other  circumstances,  resemble  all  those  of  poul- 
try in  general;  but  their  cunning  and  instincts 
seem  superior  to  those  of  the  larger  kinds.  Per- 
haps, as  they  live  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
their  enemies,  they  have  more  frequent  occasion 
to  put  their  little  arts  in  practice ;  and  learn,  by 
habit,  the  means  of  evasion  or  safety.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  dog,  or  other  formidable  animal,  ap- 
proaches their  nest,  the  female  uses  every  means 
to  draw  him  away.  She  keeps  just  before  him, 
pretends  to  be  incapable  of  flying,  just  hops  up, 
and  then  falls  down  before  him,  but  never  goes 
off  so  far  as  to  discourage  her  pursuer.  At 
length,  when  she  has  drawn  him  entirely  away 
from  her  secret  treasure,  she  at  once  takes  wing, 
and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in  de- 
spair. 

After  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  dog  with- 
drawn, she,  then  calls  her  young,  who  assemble 
at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow  where  she  leads 
them.  There  are  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen 
in  a  covey ;  and,  if  unmolested,  they  live  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  them,  as 
is  well  known ;  that  by  which  they  are  taken  in 
a  net  with  a  setting  dog,  is  the  most  pleasant,  as 
well  as  the  most  secure.  The  dog,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  trained  to  this  exercise  by  a  long  course  - 
of  education ;  by  blows  and  caresses  he  is  taught 
to  lie  down  at  the  word  of  command;  a  par- 
tridge is  shown  him,  and  he  is  then  ordered  to 
lie  down :  he  is  brought  into  the  field,  and  when 
the  sportsman  perceives  where  the  covey  lies,  he 
orders  his  dog  to  crouch :  at  length  the  dog, 
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from  habit,  arouches  wbenever  he  approaches  a 
covey ;  and  this  is  the  signal  which  the  sports- 
man receives  for  unfolding,  and  covering  the 
birds  with  his  net.  A  covey  thus  caught,  is 
sometimes  fed  in  a  place  proper  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  but  they  can  never  be  thoroughly  tamed, 
like  the  rest  of  our  domestic  poultry. 


CHAP.  X. 


THB  QUAIU 


Thx  last  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I  shall  men- 
tion, is  the  quail ;  a  bird  much  smaller  than  any 
of  the  former,  being  not  above  half  the  size  of  a 
partridge.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  black, 
edged  with  rusty  brown ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  red,  spotted  with  black ;  the  feathers 
on  the  back  are  marked  with  lines  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  hue.  Except  in 
the  colours  thus  described,  and  the  size,  it  every 
way  resembles  a  partridge  in  shape ;  and,  except 
that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  all  others  of  the  poul- 
try kind,  in  its  habits  and  nature. 

The  quail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  its  heavy  manner  of 
flying,  and  its  dearth  of  plumage,  with  respect 
to  its  corpulence,  we  shall  be  surprised  how  a 
bird  so  apparently  iU-qualifled  for  migration, 
should  take  such  extensive  journeys.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  certain :  **  When  we  sailed  from 
Rhodes  to  Alexandria,"  says  Bellonius,  ''about 
autumn,  many  quails,  flying  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  were  taken  in  our  ship ;  and  sailing 
at  spring-time,  the  contrary  way,  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  I  observed  them  on  their  return, 
when  many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  same 
manner.**  This  account  is  confirmed  by  many 
others ;  who  aver,  that  they  choose  a  north  wind 
for  these  adventures ;  the  south  wind  being  very 
imfavourable,  as  it  retards  their  flight,  by  moist- 
ening their  plumage.  They  then  fly  two  by  two ; 
continuing,  when  their  way  lies  over  land,  to  go 
faster  by  night  than  by  day ;  and  to  fly  very 
high,  to  avoid  being  surprised  or  set  upon  by 
birds  of  prey.  However,  it  still  remains  a  doubt 
whether  quails  take  such  long  journeys  as  Bello- 
nius has  made  them  perform.  It  is  now  asserted 
by  some,  that  the  quail  only  migrates  from  one 
province  of  a  country  to  another.  For  instance, 
in  England  they  fly  from  the  inland  counties  to 
those  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  continue  there 
all  the  winter.  If  frost  or  snow  drive  them  out 
of  the  stubble-field  or  marches,  they  then  retreat 
to  the  sea-side,  shelter  themselves  among  the 
weeds,  and  live  upon  what  is  thrown  up  from  the 
sea  upon  shore.  Particularly  in  Essex,  the  time 
of  their  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of  that 
county  exactly  coincides  with  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  so  that  i%\iat  has  been  said  of  their  long 


fiights  is  probably  not  so  well  founded  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed. 

These  birds  are  much  less  prolific  than  the 
partridge ;  seldom  kying  more  than  six  or  seven 
whitish  eggs,  marked  with  ragged  rust-coloured 
spots.  But  their  ardour  in  courtship  yields 
scarcely  to  any  other  bird,  as  they  are  fierce  and 
cruel  at  that  season  to  each  other,  fighting  most 
desperately,  and  (a  punishment  they  richly  de- 
serve) being  at  that  time  very  easily  taken. 
Quail-fighting  was  a  favourite  amusement  among 
the  Athenians :  they  abstained  from  the  flesh  of 
this  bird,  deeming  it  unwholesome,  as  supposing 
that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore :  but  they 
reared  great  numbers  of  them,  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  fight ;  and  staked  sums  of  money, 
as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon  the  success 
of  the  combat.  Fashion,  however,  has  at  present 
changed  with  regard  to  this  birc} ;  we  take  no 
pleasure  in  its  courage,  but  its  flesh  is  considered 
as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

Quails  are  easily  caught  by  a  call :  the  fowler, 
early  in  the  morning,  having  spread  his  net, 
hides  himself  under  it  among  the  com ;  he  then 
imitates  the  voice  of  the  female  with  his  quail- 
pipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  approaches  with 
the  utmost  assiduity ;  when  he  has  got  under  the 
net,  the  fowler  then  discovers  himself^  and  ter- 
rifies the  quail,  who  attempting  to  get  away,  en- 
tangles himself  the  more  in  the  net,  and  is  taken. 
The  quail  may  thus  very  well  serve  to  illustrate 
the  old  adage,  that  every  passion,  carried  to  an 
inordinate  excess,  wiU  at  last  lead  to  ruin. 

SUPPLEMEITTABT  NoTB. 

This  genus  wts  instituted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
continuation  of  '  Shaw's  General  Zoology/  for  the 
reception  of  such  of  the  partridges  as  had  thick 
biUs.  These  are  only  found  in  North  and  South 
America.  They  frequent  the  borders  of  woods,  and 
reside  among  brushwood,  or  in  plains  where  the  grass 
is  thick  and  hiffh,  or  among  grain  in  fields  which  are 
cultivated.  If  disturbed  they  fly  to  trees,  where 
they  perch  for  safety,  and  *'  walk  with  ease  on  the 
branches,"  according  to  Audubon;  who  says  they 
perform  occasional  migrations  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  usually  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  wild  turkey.  The 
Virginian  quail  {Qrtyx  Vtrginiana)  abounds  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  states  of  America,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  districts  of  the  Union,  where  it  is  call- 
ed *  the  Partridge.*  It  emi^tes  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  October,  at  which  time,  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  Ohio  are  literally  covered  with  them. 
During  these  excursions,  they  frequently  fall  into  the 
water,  and  many  of  them  perish,  but  if  they  drop  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  land,  they  easily  reach 
the  shore  by  swimming,  which  Audubon  aflirms  they 
can  do  "  surprisingly."  If  Virginian  quails  are  mo- 
lested, they  take  refuge  in  trees,  always  resorting 
to  the  middle  branches;  and  if  they  think  they  are 
noticed  by  the  sportsman,  they  erect  the  feathers  on 
the  crown  of  their  head,  emit  a  low  note,  and  escape 
to  another  part  of  the  tree,  or  to  a  more  distant  one. 
When  tibey  take  to  flight  without  being  disturbed,  the 
whole  covey  pursue  the  same  course;  but  wbev 
frightened  they  disperse  in  various  directions,  arid 
after  having  alighted  call  to  each  other,  and  are  soon 
congregated  by  the  note  of  the  patriarch^bird  of  th« 
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flock.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  a  circular  form,  in 
which  it  leaves  an  aperture  not  unlike  in  shape  to 
that  of  a  common  oven.  It  is  placed  at  the  side  of  a 
thick  tuft  of  grass,  and  is  partly  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  female  lays  from  ten  to  eighteen  pure  white 
eggs ;  and  is  assisted  by  the  male  in  the  tedious  op- 
eration of  incubation.  They  only  rear  one  breed 
during  a  year.  Their  manner  of  reposing  at  night  is 
rather  curious,  as  mentioned  by  Audubon.  He  says, 
**the  partridge  rests  at  night  on  the  ground,  either 
amongst  the  grass  or  under  a  bent  log.  The  indivi- 
duals which  compose  the  flock  form  a  ring,  and  mov- 
ing backwards,  approach  each  other  until  their  bodies 
are  nearly  in  contact.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
whole  covey  to  take  wing  when  suddenly  alarmed, 
each  flying  off  in  a  direct  course,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rest."  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  con- 
sidered a  delicate  and  agreeable  food. 

The  Califomian  quaU  (O.  CaHfornica)  was  first 
noticed  by  an  editor  of  the  voyage  of  the  unfortunate 
La  Perouse,  who  also  figured  them  in  the  plates 
illustrating  that  work.  They  are  known  to  awemUe 
ia  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundreds  in  the  low  woods 
and  plains  of  California.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  of  a 
fine  flavour.  These  quails  are  easily  tamed,  and 
soon  become  quite  reconciled  to  a  state  of  captivity. 
They  are  birds  of  an  elegant  bearing,  the  crests  giving 
them  a  fine  and  striking  appearance. 

Quails  are  found  in  most  part  of  Great  Britain,  but 
nowhere. in  great  quantity.  The  time  of  their  mi- 
gration from  this  countrj^  is  August  or  September : 
they  are  supposed  to  wmter  in  Africa;  and  they 
return  early  in  the  spring.  At  their  arrival  in  Alex- 
andria such  multitudes  are  exposed  in  the  markets 
for  sale  that  three  or  four  may  be  bought  for  a  medina, 
a  coin  less  than  three  farthings  in  value.  Crews  of 
merchant  vessels  have  been  fed  upon  them;  and 
compkints  have  sometimes  been  laia  at  the  consul's 
office,  by  mariners  against  their  captains  for  giving 
them  nothing  but  quaib  to  eat.  With  wind  and 
weather  in  their  favour,  they  have  been  known  to 
perform  a  flight  of  fifty  leagues  across  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  course  of  a  night ;  a  wonderful  distance  for  so 
short-winged  a  bird.    Such  prodigious  quantities  have  ' 


appeared  on  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  vicinity  of  Netuno,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  have,  in  one  day,  been  caught  within  the 
space  of  three  or  four  miles.  Most  of  them  are  taken 
to  Rome,  where  thev  are  in  great  request,  and  are 
sold  at  extremely  high  prices. — Clouds  of  quails  also 
alight,  in  spring,  along  the  coasts  of  Provence; 
especially  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Frejus,  which  borders  on  the  sea.  Here  they  are 
sometimes  found  so  exhausted,  that  for  a  few  of  the 
first  days  they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Russia  they  abound  so  greatly, 
that  at  the  time  of  their  migration  they  are  caught 
by  thousands,  and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and 
Petersburgh. 

In  peaceful  times  we  import  great  quantities  of 
these  birds  from  France,  for  the  table ;  all  of  which 
are  males.  They  are  conveyed  by  stage  coaches,  in 
a  large  square  box,  divided  into  five  or  six  compart- 
ments, one  above  another,  just  high  enough  to  admit 
the  quails  to  stand  upright,  and  each  box  containing 
about  a  hundred  birds.  Were  they  allowed  a  greater 
height  than  this,  they  would  soon  kill  themselves; 
and  even  with  this  precaution,  the  feathers  of  the 
top  of  the  head  are  generally  beaten  off.  These 
boxes  have  wire  on  the  fore-part,  and  each  partition 
is  furnished  with  a  small  trough  for  food.  They 
may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner,  without  difficulty, 
to  great  distances. 

With  respect  to  these  birds  having  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  precise  time  for  emigration,  we 
have  a  very  singular  fact  in  some  young  quails, 
which  having  been  bred  in  cages  from  the  earliest 
part  of  their  lives,  had  never  enjoyed  and  therefore 
could  not  feel  the  loss  of  liberty.  For  four  succes- 
sive years  they  were  observed  to  be  restless,  and  to 
flutter  with  unusual  a^tations  regularly  in  Septem- 
ber and  April ;  and  this  uneasiness  lasted  thirty  days 
at  each  time.  It  began  constantly  an  hour  before 
sunset.  The  birds  passed  the  whole  night  in  these 
fruitless  struggles,  and  always  on  the  following  day 
appeared  dejected  and  stupid. 

There  are  above  twenty  spedes  of  quails 
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CHAP.  I. 

OT  BlllOe  OP  THE  PIS  KUTD. 

Is  mMghalling  our  army  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, we  have  placed  in  the  Tan  a  Taoe  of  birds 
long  bred  to  war,  and  whose  passion  is  slaun^ter ; 
in  tiie  centre  we  have  placed  the  sbw  and  heavy 
hiden,  that  are  usually  brought  into  the  field  to 
be  destroyed ;  we  now  come  to  a  kind  of  light 
in&ntry,  that  partake  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  two  former,  and  yet  belonging  to  neither. 
In  this  class  we  must  be  content  to  marshal  a 
numerous  irregular  tribe,  variously  armed,  with 
puzsoite,  appetites^  and  .manners;  not 


formidably  formed  for  war,  and  yet  generally  de- 
lighting in  mischief;  not  slowly  and  usefully 
obedient,  and  yet  without  any  professed  enmity 
to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-tenants  of  the  air. 

To  speak  without  metaphor ;  under  this  class 
of  birds  we  may  arrange  all  that  noisy,  restless, 
chattering,  teasing  tribe,  that  lies  between  the 
hen  and  the  thrush,  that,  from  the  size  of  the 
raven  down  to  that  of  the  woodpecker,  flutter 
round  our  habitations,  and  rather  with  the  spirit 
of  pilferers  than  of  robbers,  make  free  with  the 
fruits  of  human  industry. 

Of  all  the  other  classes,  this  seems  to  be  that 
which  the  least  contributes  to  furnish  out  the 
pleasures,  or  supply  the  necessities  of  man.    The 
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falcon  hunts  for  him ;  the  poultry  tribe  supplies 
him  with  luxurious  food ;  and  the  little  sparrow 
race  delight  him  with  the  melody  of  their  war- 
blings.  The  crane  kind  make  a  studied  variety 
in  his  entertainments;  and  the  class  of  ducks 
are  not  only  many  of  them  delicate  in  their  flesh, 
but  extremely  useful  for  their  feathers.  But  in 
the  class  of  the  pie  kind,  there  are  few,  except 
the  pigeon,  that  are  any  way  useful.  They  serve 
rather  to  tease  man,  than  to  assist  or  amuse  him. 
Like  faithless  servants,  they  are  fond  of  his  neigh- 
l>ourhood,  because  they  mostly  live  by  his  labour ; 
but  their  chief  study  is  what  they  can  plunder 
in  his  absence,  while  their  deaths  make  no  atone- 
ment for  their  depredation. 

But  though,  with  respect  to  man,  this  whole 
class  is  rather  noxious  than  beneficial;  though 
he  may  consider  them  in  this  light,  as  false, 
noisy,  troublesome  neighbours,  yet,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  no  class  of  birds  are  so  ingenious, 
so  active,  or  so  well-fitted  for  society.  Oould 
we  suppose  a  kind  of  morality  among  birds,  we 
should  find  that  these  are  by  fkr  the  most  indus- 
trious, the  most  faithful,  the  most  constant,  and 
the  most  connubial.  The  rapacious  kinds  drive 
out  their  young  before  they  are  fit  to  struggle 
with  adversity;  but  the  pie  kind  cherish  their 
young  to  the  last.  The  poultry  class  are  fiiith- 
less  and  promiscuous  in  their  courtship ;  but 
these  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are 
wholly  confined  to  each  other.  The  sparrow 
kind  frequentiy  overleap  the  bounds  of  nature, 
and  make  illicit  varieties ;  but  these  never. 
They  live  in  harmony  with  each  other;  every 
species  is  true  to  its  kind,  and  transmits  an  un- 
polluted race  to  posterity. 

As  other  kinds  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the 
ground,  the  chief  place  where  these  build  is  in 
trees  or  bushes ;  the  male  takes  his  share  in  the 
labours  of  building  the  nest,  and  often  relieves 
his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation.  Both  take 
this  office  by  turns;  and  when  the  young  are 
excluded,  both  are  equally  active  in  miJcing  them 
an  ample  provision. 

They  sometimes  live  in  societies ;  and  in  these 
there  are  general  laws  observed,  and  a  kind  of 
republican  form  of  government  established  among 
them.  They  watch  not  only  for  the  general 
safety,  but  for  that  of  every  other  bird  of  the 
grove.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  fowler,  steal- 
ing in  upon  a  flock  of  ducks  or  wild  geese,  dis- 
turbed by  the  alarming  note  of  a  crow  or  a  mag- 
pie :  its  single  voice  gave  the  whole  thoughtless 
trib«  warning,  and  taught  them  in  good  time  to 
look  to  their  safety. 

Nor  are  these  birds  less  remarkable  for  their 
instincts  than  their  capacity  for  instruction. 
There  is  an  apparent  cunning  or  archness  in  the 
look  of  the  whole  tribe ;  and  I  have  seen  crows 
and  ravens  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  with  the 
docility  of  a  spaniel  Indeed,  it  is  often  an  ex- 
ercise that,  without  teaching,  all  this  tribe  are 
hut  too  fond  of.    Everybody  knows  what  a  pas- 


sion they  have  for  shining  substances,  and  such 
toys  as  some  of  us  put  a  value  upon.  A  whole 
£Emiily  has  been  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  a  ring; 
every  servant  has  been  accused,  and  every  crea- 
ture in  the  house,  conscious  of  their  owbl  imio- 
cence,  suspected  each  other ;  when,  to  the  utter 
surprise  of  all,  it  has  been  found  in  the  nest  of  a 
tame  magpie  or  a  jackdaw,  that  nobody  had  ever 
thought  of. 

However,  as  this  class  is  very  numerous,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manners  are  alike  in 
alL  Some,  such  as  the  pigeon,  are  gentle  and 
serviceable  to  man;  others  are  noxious,  caprici- 
ous, and  noisy.  In  a  few  general  characters  they 
all  agree ;  namely,  in  having  hoarse  voices,  slight 
active  bodies,  and  a  facility  of  flight  that  baffles 
even  the  boldest  of  the  rapacious  kinds  in  the 
pursuit.  I  win  begin  with  those  birds  which 
most  properly  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class, 
and  go  on  till  I  finish  with  the  pigeon,  a  harm- 
less bird,  that  resembles  this  tribe  in  little  else 
except  their  size,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  shade 
uniting  the  pie  and  the  sparrow  kind  into  one 
general  picture. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  this  sketch  of 
the  great  magazine  of  nature,  we  can  stop  singly 
to  contemplate  every  object.  To  describe  the 
number  that  ofiers  would  be  tedious,  and  the 
similitude  that  one  bears  to  another  would  make 
the  history  disgusting.  As  a  historian,  in  relat- 
ing the  actions  of  some  noble  people,  does  not 
stop  to  give  the  character  of  every  private  man 
in  the  army,  but  only  of  such  as  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  conduct,  courage,  or  treach- 
ery ;  so  should  the  historian  of  nature  only  seize 
upon  the  most  striking  objects  before  him ;  and 
having  given  one  common  account  of  the  most 
remarkable,  refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  rest  to 
their  general  description. 


CHAP.  II. 

or  TBI  BAVEN,  TBI  CBOW,  AND  THEIE  AmVITIES. 

The  Raven,  the  Carrion-crow,  and  the  Rook,  are 
birds  so  well  known,  that  a  long  description 
would  but  obscure  our  ideas  of  them.  The  ra- 
ven is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  distinguished 
from  the  rest  not  only  by  his  size,  b»t  by  his  bill 
being  somewhat  more  hooked  than  that  of  the 
rest.  As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the  rook,  they 
so  strongly  resemble  each  other  in  make  and 
size,  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished  asunr 
der.  The  chief  difierence  to  be  found  between 
them  lies  in  the  bill  of  the  rook  ;  which,  by  be- 
ing frequently  thrust  into  the  ground  to  fetch 
out  grubs  and  earth-worms,  is  bare  of  feathers  as 
fiur  as  the  eyes,  and  appears  of  a  whitish  colour. 
It  differs  also  in  the  purple  splendour  or  gloss  of 
its  feathers,  which  in  the  carrion-crow  are  of  a 
dirty  black.    Nor  is  it  amiss  to  make  these  dis- 
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tinctionfl,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  suf- 
fered for  its  similitude  to  the  carrion-crow ;  and 
thus  a  harmless  bird,  that  feeds  only  upon  in- 
sects and  com,  has  been  destroyed  for  another 
that  feeds  upon  carrion,  and  is  often  dostructiTe 
among  young  poultry. 

The  manners  of  the  rayen  and  the  carrion- 
crow  are  exactly  similar;  they  both  feed  upon 
cairion ;  they  fly  only  in  pairs;  and  will  destroy 
other  birds,  if  they  can  take  them  by  surprise. 
But  it  is  Tery  different  with  the  rook,  the  daw, 
and  the  Cornish  chough,  which  may  be  all  ranked 
in  thia  order.  They  are  sociable  and  harmless ; 
they  live  only  upon  insects  and  grain ;  and  wher- 
ever they  are,  instead  of  injuring  other  birds, 
they  seem  sentinels  for  the  whole  feathered  cre- 
ation. It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  describe 
these  two  sorts  aooordii^  to  their  respeotiye  ap- 
petites, as  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  the 
▼ery  strong  similitude  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
their  colour  and  formation. 

The  raven  is  a  bird  found  in  every  region  of 
the  world ;  strong  and  hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced 
by  the  changes  of  the  weather ;  and  when  other 
birds  seem  numbed  with  cold,  or  pining  with 
&mine,  the  raven  is  active  and  healthy,  busily 
employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  sporting  in 
the  coldest  atmosphere.  As  the  heats  at  the 
line  do  not  oppress  him,  so  he  bears  the  cold  of 
the  polar  countries  with  equal  indifference.  He 
is  sometimes  indeed  seen  milkwhite ;  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  rigorous  cli- 
mates of  the  north.  It  is  most  likely  that  this 
change  is  wrought  upon  him  as  upon  most  other 
animals  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  their 
robes,  particularly  in  winter,  assume  the  colour 
of  the  country  they  inhabit.  As  in  old  age,  when 
the  natural  heat  decays,  the  hair  grows  gray, 
and  at  last  white ;  so  among  these  animals  the 
cold  of  the  climate  may  produce  a  similar  lan- 
guiahment  of  colour,  and  may  shut  up  those  pores 
that  conveyed  the  tincturing  fluids  to  the  ez- 
tremest  parts  of  the  body. 

However  this  may  be,  white  ravens  are  often 
shown  among  us,  which  I  have  heard  some  say, 
are  rendered  thus  by  art;  and  this  we  could 
readily  suppose,  if  they  were  as  easily  changed 
in  their  colour  as  they  are  altered  in  their  habits 
and  dispositions.  A  raven  may  be  reclaimed  to 
almost  every  purpose  to  which  birds  can  be  con- 
verted.^   He  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like 


1  In  the  yew  1785,  a  gentleman  going  into  the  Red 
Lioo  inn,  at  Hungerford,  his  chaise  ran  over,  and 
sorely  braised  the  l^^of  his  Newfoundland  doff. 
Whilst  examining  the  iniury,  and  bathing  the  wound, 
a  raven  which  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  house, 
attended,  and  was,  apparently,  a  much  concerned 
speetator.  The  dog*s  leg  being  dressed,  he  was  tied 
up  in  the  manger,  where  Ralph  not  only  immediately 
visited  him  but  brought  him  bones,  and  attended  him 
with  repeated  marks  of  attention.  The  bird's  notice 
of  the  dog  was  so  very  extraordinary  that  the  gentle- 
Diin  questioned  the  hostler  conoeminff  the  affair, 
who  informed  him,  that  the  raven  had  been  bred 


a  hawk ;  he  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry 
like  a  spaniel ;  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  like  a 
parrot ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that 
he  can  be  taught  to  sing  like  a  man.  I  have 
heard  a  raven  sing  *  the  Black,  Joke'  with  great 
distinctness,  truth,  and  humour/'' 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a  domes- 
tic, he  has  many  qualities  that  render  him  ex- 
tremely amusing.  Busy,  inquisitive,  and  impu- 
dent, he  goes  everywhere ;  aflronts  and  drives 
off  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry,  and 
is  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  good- 
will of  the  cook-maid,  who  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  family.  But  th^n,  with  the  amus- 
ing qualities  of  a  favourite,  he  often  also  has  the 
vices  and  defects.  He  is  a  glutton  by  nature, 
and  a  thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  petty  depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the 
larder;  he  soars  at  more  magnificent  plunder; 
at  spoils  that  he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  exgoy ; 
but  which,  like  a  miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with 

from  his  pin-feather  in  intimacy  with  ■  dog,  and  that 
the  affection  was  mutual.  Ralph's  poor  dog,  by  some 
accident,  had  also  got  his  leg  broken ;  and  during  the 
long  time  he  was  confined,  his  friend  waited  upon 
him,  constantly  carrying  him  provisions,  and  scarcely 
ever  quitting  him.  One  night,  by  accident,  the 
hostler  had  shut  the  stable-door,  and  Ralph  was 
deprived  of  the  company  of  his  friend  the  whole 
night ;  but  the  hostler  found,  in  the  morning,  the 
bottom  of  the  door  so  pecked,  that  had  it  not  been 
opened,  Ralph  would  in  another  hour  have  made 
himself  an  entrance.  The  gentleman  then  inquired 
of  the  people  of  the  house,  who  confirmed  the  above 
account,  with  several  other  traits  of  kuidness  which 
this  bird  had  shown  to  all  dogs  in  general ;  but  par- 
ticularly to  maimed  or  wounded  ones. — Ed. 

s  At  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire,  a  tame  raven,  that  had  been  taught  to  spedc, 
used  to  ramble  about  in  the  park.  There  he  was 
commonly  attended  and  beset  with  crows,  rooks,  and 
others  orchis  inquisitive  tribe.  When  a  considerable 
number  of  these  were  collected  round  him,  he  woqld 
lift  up  his  head,  and  with  a  hoarse  and  hollow  voice 
shout  out  the  word  Holla/  This  would  instantly 
put  to  flight  and  disperse  his  sable  brethren ;  while 
the  raven  seemed  to  eniov  the  fright  he  had  occasion, 
ed.  Mr.  Johnstone  of  HiU^House,  near  Holyrood, 
possesses  a  raven  which  he  has  reared  from  the  nest, 
whence  he  was  taken  upwards  of  twenty-three  years 
ago,  who,  like  many  of  his  captive  brethren,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  talking  propensities,  and  especially  for 
the  distinctness  with  which,  when  interrogated  con- 
cerning the  illustrious  generab  of  our  time,  he  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  his  great  name-father,  not  only 
in  his  native  dialect,  good  broad  Scotch,  but  also,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  interlocutor,  both  in  a  pure  English, 
and  genuine  Irish  accent.  We  are  likewise  informed 
that  he  barkM  so  successfully  that  his  voice  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  good  watch- 
dog. He  possesses,  too,  all  the  pugnacity  of  his 
species.  At  one  time  an  owl  was  made  the  com- 
panion of  his  solitude,  which,  after  a  few  days  en- 
durance, he  slew  and  devoured :  a  common  rook  was 
next  tried;  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  his  associate,  but  it  soon  also  shared  the  fate  of 
the  owl.  He  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  second 
primary  feather  of  both  wings  is  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  so  that  he  is  pie-bald,  a  trait  not  very  uncom. 
mon  in  his  race,  some  of  whom  have  been  noticed 
wholly  white. — £d. 
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having  the  ntisfiictioD  of  sometinies  Tisitiiig  and 
contemplating  in  secret.  A  piece  of  money,  a 
tearspoon,  or  a  ring,  are  always  tempting  baits 
to  his  avarice;  these  he  will  slyly  seize  upon, 
and,  if  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  fiiToorite 
hole. 

In  his  wild  state,  the  rayen  is  an  active  and 
greedy  plonderer.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ; 
whether  his  prey  be  fiving  or  long  dead  it  is  all 
the  same,  he  fidls  to  with  a  Toradoos  afqpetite ; 
and,  when  he  has  gorged  himself,  flies  to  acquaint 
his  fellows,  that  they  may  participate  of  the 
qMnL  If  the  carcass  be  alresdy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  more  powerfiil  animal,  a  wolf,  a  fox, 
or  a  dog,  the  raren  sits  at  a  little  distance,  con- 
tent to  continae  an  humble  spectator  till  they 
I  have  done.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hopes 
of  carrion,  and  his  scent  is  so  exquisite  that  he 
can  smell  it  at  a  vast  distance,  he  then  contents 
himself  with  more  nnsavoory  food,  froits,  insects, 
and  the  accidental  dessert  of  a  dnnghilL 

This  bird  chiefly  boUds  its  nest  in  trees,  and 
lays  ^re  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale  green  colour,  mark- 
ed with  small  brownish  spots.  They  live  some- 
times in  pairs,  and  sometimes  they  frequent,  in 
great  numbers,  the  neighbourhood  of  populous 
cities,  where  they  are  useful  in  devouring  those 
carcasses  that  would  otherwise  putrefy  and  infect 
the  air.  They  build  in  high  trees  or  old  towers, 
in  the  beginning  of  March  with  us  in  England, 
and  sometimes  sooner,  as  the  q>ring  is  more  or 
less  advanced  for  the  season.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways near  towns  that  they  fix  their  retreats; 
t\^ey  often  build  in  unfrequented  places,  and 
drive  all  other  birds  from  their  vicinity.  They 
will  not  permit  even  their  young  to  keep  in  the 
same  district,  but  drive  them  off  when  they  are 
sufficiently  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Martin, 
in  his  description  of  the  Western  Isles,  avers,- 
that  there  are  three  little  islands  among  the 
number,  which  are  occupied  by  a  pair  of  ravens 
each,  that  drive  off  all  other  birds  with  great 
cries  and  impetuosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do  in 
picking  out  the  eyes  of  sheep  and  lambs,  when 
they  find  them  sick  and  helpless,  a  vulgar  re- 
spect is  paid  them  as  being  the  birds  that  fed 
the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wilderness.  This  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  the  Romans  themselves,  who 
thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  it,  from  motives 
of  fear,  the  most  profound  veneration.  One  of 
these  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Castor, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  flew  down  into  the  shop  of 
a  tailor,  who  took  much  delight  in  the  visits  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  He  taught  the  bird  sev- 
eral tricks ;  but  particularly  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  whole 
royal  family.  The  tailor  was  beginning  to  grow 
rich  by  those  who  came  to  see  this  wonderful 
raven,  till  an  envious  neighbour,  diq>lea8ed  at 
the  tailor's  success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived 
the  tailor  of  his  fiiture  hopes  of  fortune.    The 


Romans^  however,  took  the  tailor's  part ;  the j 
punished  the  man  who  offered  the  injury,  aad 
gave  the  raven  all  the  honoorB  of  a  magnifioeat 
interment. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds; 
and  the  raven  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  lon^ 
lived  of  the  ninnber.  Hesiod  asserts,  that  a  ra- 
ven will  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a  man ;  bat 
though  this  isfitbnloas,  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
them  have  been  known  to  live  near  a  hundred 
years.  This  animal  seems  possessed  of  those 
quaHties  that  generally  produce  longevity,  a 
good  I4»petite,  and  great  exercise.  In  dear  wea- 
ther, the  ravens  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height, 
making  a  deep  loud  noise,  difieient  from  that  of 
their  usual  croaking.' 

The  carrion-crow  resemUes  the  raven  in  its 
appetites,  its  laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up 
its  young.  It  only  differs  in  being  less  bold,  lese 
dodle,  and  less  fiiToured  by  mankind.^ 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  82. 

«  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  84 **  The  hooded 

crow,  or  noody,  is  the  carrion  crow  of  Scotland ;  bat 
whether  identical  with  the  English  bird  of  that  name, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  not  migratory,  like  the  carrion 
crow  of  England,  but  is  found  at  all  seasons  on  most 
of  the  headlands  and  rocky  shores  of  the  Highland 
lochs  and  Western  and  Northern  idands.  In  these 
places  it  does  not  breed  in  trees,  as  in  England ;  for 
there  are  no  trees;  but  it  makes  its  nest  in  precipi-  : 
tous  crags.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  bird,  as  of  the  , 
eagle,  that  one  pair  appropriate  to  themselves  a  i 
breeding-place,  and  drive  away  all  intruders.  If  one  I 
of  the  mates  be  killed,  another  very  speedily  appears  ' 
and  takes  its  place.  In  hke  manner,  two  or  three 
pairs  of  hoodies  appropriate  a  district  of  coast  or  so 
island,  the  numbers  being  always  limited  to  the 
means  of  subsistence.  These  do  not  fight  among 
themselves,  but  prevent  strangers  firom  encroaching 
on  their  feeding-grounds.  The  boldness,  rapacity, 
and  cunning  of  the  hooded  crow  are  very  remarkable. 
Two  gentleman,  on  a  visit  to  Barra-Head  lighu 
bouse,  observed  to  the  hght-keeper  there,  that  a 
fine-looking  domestic  eock  had  lost  the  feathers  of 
his  neck.  'That,'  said  he,  *is  the  consequence  of 
fighting  with  the  hoody  crows  in  defence  of  his  hens, 
mnch  the  hoodies  would  kill  and  devour.'  He 
added,  that  even  the  lighthouse  dog  was  not  a  match 
for  the  hoodies,  but  on  him  they  practised  cunning 
bearing  the  stamp  of  reasoning.  When  the  dog  had 
got  a  bone,  aad  was  couching  with  it  between  his 
paws,  one  hoody  was  observed  to  come  in  front,  snd 
another  to  approadi  behind ;  the  one  in  front  of  the 
dog  manoeuvred  impudently,  till  the  indignant  cur, 
losing  temper,  left  nis  bone  and  made  a  spring  for- 
ward at  the  presumptuous  bird  ;  at  this  moment,  the 
accomplice  crow  from  behind  instantly  struck  in  and 
flew  off  in  triumph  with  the  prise  t  "^^^-Dr.  NeiU. 

Mr.  Hogff,  in  a  communication  to  the  editor  of 
*  The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  History,*  from 
Stobo-hope,  Peebles-shire,  in  January  18S8,  sa^s: 
"In  a  former  communication,  which  you  have  in- 
serted in  your  'History  of  British  Birdls,'  I  told  you 
of  two  carrion  crows  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
have  inhabited  the  ground  ot  which  I  have  charge. 
In  this  glen  is  a  small  meadow  irrigated  from  the 
stream  which  runs  along  its  bottom.  On  the  brink 
of  its  principal  head  I  noticed  my  old  friends  busy 
eating,  and  thinking  it  might  be  some  part  of  a  sheep, 
I  made  towards  them,  and  found  them  standing  with 
their  heads  towards  each  other,  pecking  with  all 
their  might  at  something  that  lay  between  them.   In 
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The  rook  leads  the  waj  in  another,  but  a  more 
I ,  harmless  train,  that  have  no  camiyorous  appe- 
tites, but  onlj  feed  upon  insects  and  com.^  The 
I  RojBton  (or  hooded)  crow  is  about  the  size  of 
I  the  two  former.  The  breast,  belly,  back,  and  up- 
I  per  part  of  the  neck,  being  of  a  pale  ash-oolour ; 
'  the  head  and  wings  glossed  over  with  a  fine  blue. 
'  He  is  a  bird  of  passage,  visiting  this  kingdom  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
spring.    He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  dominions ;  and  his  nest  is  com- 
I  men  enough  in  trees  in  Ireland.    The  jackdaw  is 
'  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  ash-coloured  on 
I  the  breast  and  bellj.    He  is  not  above  the  size 
'  of  a  pigeon.    He  is  docile  and  loquacious.    His 
head  is  large  for  the  sise  of  his  body,  which,  as 
has  been  remarked,  argues  him  ingenious  and 
I  crafty.    He  builds  in  steeples,  old  castles,  and 
high  rocks,  laying  five  or  six  eggs  in  a  season. 
I  The  Cornish  diough  is  like  a  jackdaw,  but  big- 
ger, and  almost  the  size  of  a  crow.    The  bill, 
feet,  and  legs,  are  long  like  those  of  a  jackdaw, 
bat  of  a  red  colour ;  and  the  plumage  is  black 
all  over.     It  frequents  rocks,  old  castles,  and 
churches  by  the  sea-side,  like  the  daw ;  and  with 
•  the  same  noisy  assiduity.    It  is  only  seen  along 

Chdr  eagerness,  they  sometimes  tossed  it  athwart, 
I  to  obtain  mouthfuls.     When  I  went  near,  one  of 
I  them  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  feast  in  his  bill. 
'  I  found  neither  wool  nor  feathers,  however,  bones 
I  nor  entrails,  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  little  blood  on 
!  the  snow ;  bat  on  a  more  minute  inspection,  I  ob- 
•erved  a  small  trail,  as  if  something  ha!id  been  pulled 
I  out  of  the  lead,  and  the  marks  of  some  drops  of  water 
,  that  had  been  splashed  out  and  sunk  among  the  snow. 
I  could  make  no  more  of  it,  and  so  left  i^  carelessly 
thinking  it  might  have  been  a  water-mouse  which 
they  huA  seised  in  a  fit  of  desperate  hunger.     A  day 
or  two  after,  I  fell  in  with  Sir  James  Montgomery^ 
nan,  who  has  charge  of  the  watered  meadows,  ditches, 
and  drains,  and  told  him  of  the  cireumstanee,  when 
be  assared  me  that  he  had  oftener  than  once  sur- 
prised the  carrion  crows  devouring  fish,  taken  in  the 
meadows,  and  that  one  time  they  had  eaten  all  but 
the  bones  of  the  head.    The  reason  why  this  happens 
in  a  meadow  is  as  follows.     To  irrigate  a  meadow 
rif  btly,  the  water  must  be  taken  off  at  times,  and  on 
the  occurrence  of  certain  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
,  air.    During  the  time  that  it  is  flooded,  small  fish  or 
trouts  sail  down  the  principal  lead,  then  distribute 
tbemielvea  along  the  small  canals  where  sustenance 
I  for  them  abounds.    When  the  water  is  instantaneously 
I  let  off,  the  poor  trouts  can  find  protection  nowhere 
from  the  heron,  who  diligently  searches  all  the  sinks 
■nd  shallows  of  the  half-dried  pool.    But  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  carrion  crows  taking  and  feeding 
I  on  fidi;  this  I  thought  had  been  a  prerogative  of 
I  fowls  and  other  animau  whose  structure  adapted  them 
for  searching  in  and  under  water.     I  had  no  doubt, 
when  I  eonsidered  the  omnivorous  nature  of  this  crow, 
'  however,  that  if  it  found  a  dead  fish,  it  would  readily 
I  cat  it  up ;  but  that  it  would  plunge  into  the  water, 
'  sad  wise  a  fish  swimming  deep,  I  could  not  have  sup- 
posed ;  yet  this  had  certainly  been  done  on  this  occa- 
nen,  for  tbe  water  out  of  which  they  had  dragged 
the  fish  was  rather  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  on 
taking  a  second  look  of  the  place,  I  found  that  no 
'  protection  could  be  afforded  to  the  trouts,  as  there 
:  were  neither  stones  nor  hanging  banks.'*— Ed. 
s  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  84. 


the  western  coasts  of  England.  These  are  birds 
very  similar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on  grain 
and  insects,  living  in  society,  and  often  suffering 
general  oastigation  from  the  flock  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods 
and  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and 
sometimes  makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very 
midst  of  cities  for  the  place  of  its  retreat  and 
security.  In  these  it  establishes  a  kind  of  legal 
constitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are  excluded 
from  coming  to  live  among  them,  and  none  suf- 
fered to  build  but  acknowledged  natives  of  the 
place.  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  observ- 
ing their  plan  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the 
Temple,  that  looks  upon  a  grove  where  they  have 
made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  At  the 
commencement  of  spring,  the  rookery,  which 
during  the  continuance  of  winter  seemed  to  have 
been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or 
six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to 
be  onoe  more  frequented ;  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  is  &irly  com- 
menced. Where  these  numbers  resided  during 
the  winter  is  not  easy  to  guess ;  perhaps  in  the 
trees  of  hedge-rows,  to  be  nearer  their  food.  In 
spring,  however,  they  cultivate  their  native  trees ; 
and,  in  the  places  where  they  were  themselves 
hatched,  they  prepare  to  propagate  a  future  pro- 
geny.« 

6  Id  tbe  year  1783,  a  pair  of  rooks,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful endeavour  to  establish  themselves  in  a  rookery, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Royal  Exchange  of 
Newcastle,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  spire  of  that  building ;  and  al- 
though constantly  interrupted  by  other  rooks,  they 
built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  the  vane,  and  reared 
their  young,  undisturbed  by  tbe  noise  of  the  populace 
below  them ;  the  nest  and  its  inhabitants  were  of 
oourse  turned  about  by  every  change  of  the  wind. 
They  returned  and  built  tneir  nest  every  year* 
on  the  same  place,  till  the  year  1793;  soon  after 
which  the  spire  was  taken  down.  A  small  copper- 
plate was  engraved,  the  size  of  a  watch-paper,  with 
a  representation  of  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  the  nest; 
and  so  much  pleased  were  the  inhabitants  and  other 
persons  with  it,  that  as  many  copies  were  sold  aa 
produced  the  engraver  the  sum  of  ten  pounds. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  these  birds 
occurred,  some  years  ago,  at  Dallam- Tower,  in  West- 
moreland, the  seat  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  There 
were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  park;  one  of  which 
had  for  many  years  been  the  resort  of  a  number  of 
herons,  that  regularly  every  year  built  and  bred  there : 
in  the  other  was  a  very  large  rookery.  For  a  long 
time  the  two  tribes  had  lived  peaceably  together.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  the  trees  of  the  heronry 
were  cut  down,  and  the  young  brood  perished  by  the 
fall  of  the  timber.  The  parent-birds,  not  willing  to  be 
driven  from  the  place,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  the  rookery.  Tbe  rooks  made  an  obstinate 
resistance;  but  after  a  desperate  contest,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  of  the  rooks  and  some  of  the 
herons  lost  their  lives,  the  latter  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  some  of  the  trees,  and  that 
very  spring  built  their  nests  afresh.  The  next  sea- 
son a  similar  contest  took  place,  which,  like  the 
former,  terminated  by  tbe  victory  of  the  herons. 
After  that  time  peace  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  be 
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Thej  keep  together  in  pftin;  and  when  the 
offices  of  oanrtahip  are  over,  tiiej  prepare  for 
— irmg  their  nesta  and  lajing.  The  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  pboe  are  all  already  provided ;  the 
nest  whidi  served  them  for  jears  before,  with  a 
little  trimming  and  dressing  will  serve  very  well 
again ;  the  difficoltj  of  nestling  lies  cmly  upon 
the  jonng  ones,  who  have  no  nest,  and  most, 
therefore,  get  up  one  as  well  as  thej  can.  But 
not  onlj  the  materiak  are  wanting,  but  also  the 
I^aoe  in  which  to  fix  it.  Every  part  of  a  tree 
will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  as  some  branches 
may  not  be  sufficiently  forked,  others  may  not 
be  sufficiently  strong,  and  still  others  may  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  rockings  of  the  wind.  The 
male  and  female  upon  this  occasion  are,  for  some 
days,  seen  examining  all  the  trees  of  the  grove 
veiy  attentively ;  and  when  they  have  fixed  upon 
a  branch  that  seems  fit  for  their  purpose,  they 
continue  to  sit  upon  and  observe  it  very  sedu- 
lously for  two  or  three  days  longer.  The  place 
being  thus  determined  upon,  they  b^;in  to  gather 
the  materials  for  their  nest ;  such  as  sticks  and 
fibrous  roots,  which  they  regulariy  dispose  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  But  here  a  new  and 
unexpected  obstacle  arises.  It  often  happens 
that  the  young  couple  have  made  choice  of  a 
place  too  near  the  mansion  of  an  older  pair,  who 
do  not  choose  to  be  incommoded  by  such  trouble- 
some neighbours.  A  quarrel  therefore  instantly 
ensues,  in  which  the  old  ones  are  always  victorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged 
again  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  deliberating, 
examining,  and  choosing ;  and  having  taken  care 
to  keep  their  due  distance,  the  nest  begins  again, 
and  their  industry  deserves  commendation.  But 
their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  the  beginning ; 
they  soon  grow  weary  of  bringing  the  materials 
of  their  nest  from  distant  places ;  and  they  very 
easily  perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  near- 
er home,  with  less  honesty  indeed,  but  some  d^ 
gree  of  address.  Away  they  go,  therefore,  to 
pilfer,  as  fast  as  they  can ;  and  whenever  they 
see  a  nest  unguarded,  they  take  care  to  rob  it  of 
the  very  choicest  sticks  of  which  it  is  composed. 
But  these  thefts  never  go  unpunished ;  and  pro- 
bably upon  complaint  being  made  there  is  a  gen- 
eral punishment  inflicted.  I  have  seen  eight  or 
ten  rooks  come  upon  such  occasions,  and,  setting 
upon  the  new  nest  of  the  young  couple  all  at 
once,  tear  it  in  pieces  in  a  moment. 

At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find  the 
necessity  of  going  more  regularly  and  honestly 
to  work.  While  one  flies  to  fetch  the  materials, 
the  other  sits  upon  the  tree  to  guard  it;  and 
thus  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  with  a 
skirmish  now  and  then  between,  the  pair  have 
fitted  up  a  commodious  nest,  composed  of  sticks 

tween  them.  The  rooks  relinquished  part  of  the 
grove  to  the  herons,  to  which  part  alone  they  confined 
themselvifs ;  and  the  two  communities  appeared  to 
live  together  in  as  much  harmony  as  they  did  before 
the  dispute. — I2d. 


without,  and  of  fibrous  roots  and  long  grass 
within.  From  the  instant  the  female  begins  to  , 
lay,  all  hostilities  are  at  an  end ;  not  one  of  the  I 
whole  grove,  that  a  little  before  treated  her  so  ' 
rudely,  will  now  venture  to  molest  her;  so  that  . 
she  brings  forth  her  brood  with  patient  tran-  | 
quilHty.  Such  is  the  severity  with  which  even  ' 
native  rooks  are  treated  by  nch  other ;  but  if  a  ' 
foreign  rook  should  attempt  to  make  liimself  a  I 
denixen  of  their  society,  he  would  meet  with  no  < 
fiivour ;  the  whole  grove  would  at  once  be  up  in  I 
arms  against  him,  and  expel  him  without  mercy.    , 

In  some  countries  these  birds  are  considered  | 
as  a  benefit,  in  others  as  a  nuisance :  their  chief  , 
food  is  the  worm  of  the  dor-beetle,  and  com ;  i 
thus  they  may  be  said  to  do  as  much  service  by 
destroying  that  noxious  insect,  as  ihey  do  injury  i 
by  consuming  the  produce  of  the  husbandman^s  ' 
industry.^ 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kind,  some  foreign 
sorts  might  be  added  :^  I  will  take  notice  only 
of  one,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  rise  and 
fashion  of  his  bill,  must  not  be  passed  in  silenoe. 
This  is  the  Calao,  or  homed  Indian  raveik,  which 
exceeds  the  common  raven  in  size  and  habits  of 
depredation.  But  what  he  differs  in  from  sH 
other  birds  is  the  beak,  which  by  its  length  and 
curvature  at  the  end,  appears  designed  for  rap- 
ine ;  but  then  it  has  a  kind  of  horn  standing  out 
from  the  top,  which  looks  somewhat  like  a  second 
bill,  and  gives  this  bird,  otherwise  fierce  and 
ugly,  a  very  formidable  appearance.  The  horn 
springs  out  of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk ;  so  that 
near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not 
unlike  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more 
crooked  at  the  tip.  Were  the  body  of  the  bird 
answerable  in  size  to  the  head,  the  calao  would 
exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or  the 
eagle.  But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, the  body  being  not  much  larger  than 
that  of  a  hen.  Tet  even  here  there  are  varie- 
ties ;  for  in  such  of  those  birds  as  come  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  proportionable 
to  the  beak ;  in  such  as  come  from  the  Molucca 
Islands,  the  beak  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
body.  Of  what  use  this  extraordinary  excres- 
cence is  to  the  bird,  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
it  lives,  like  others  of  its  kind,  upon  carrion,  and 
seldom  has  a  living  enemy  to  cope  with :  Kature 
seems  to  sport  in  the  production  of  many  ani- 
mals, as  if  she  were  willing  to  exhibit  instances 
as  well  of  variety  as  economy  in  their  formation. 

7  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  87. 

B  There  are  also  the  Fish  crow,  which  lives  on 
dead  fish  and  other  garbage  by  the  river  and  sea 
shore,  and  Clark's  crow,  which  resembles  some- 
what the  jackdaw,  both  described  by  Wilson  in  his 
'  Ornithology.' — Ed. 

Note  A.^Tke  Raven, 

This  species,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  crow- 
family  resident  in  Britain,  with  a  grave  and  dignified 
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^  air,  combines  much  cunning,  and  in  coura^  is  little 
inferior  even  to  some  of  the  rapacious  birds.     Its 
body  is  of  an  ovate  form,  rather  bulky;  the  neck 
'  strong,  and  of  a  moderate  length;  the  head  large  and 
oblong;  the  bill  rather  long,  deep,  and  nearly  straight; 
I  the  feet  of  moderate  length  and  ordinary  strength. 
I  The  plumage  is  compact  and  highly  glossed;   the 
wings  long  and  much  rounded;  as  is  the  tail.     The 
bill  and  feet  are  black ;  the  plumage  deep  black,  with 
splendent  reflections  of  rich  purplish. blue.      The 
length  of  the  male  is  twenty-six  inches,  and  its  ex- 
tended wings  measure  fifty-two. 

The  raven  u  a  remarkably  grave  and  sedate  bird, 
and,  unlike  many  men  who  assume  an  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, is  equallv  noted  for  sagacity  and  prudence.  It 
is  craffcy,  vigilant,  and  shy,  so  as  to  be  with  great 
difficulty  approached,  unless  in  the  breeding  season, 
when  its  affectionate  concern  for  its  young,  in  a  great 
measure,  overcomes  its  habitual  dislike  to  the  pron- 
mity  of  man ;  a  dislike  which  is  the  result  of  pru- 
dence more  than  of  mere  timidity;  for,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  make, 
advances  which  a  timorous  bird  would,  no  doubt,* 
deem  extremely  hazardous.  It  eats  from  off  the 
same  carcass  as  a  dog,  and  takes  its  station  close  to 
an  otter  devouring  its  prey,  doubtless  because  its 
vigilance  and  activity  suffice  to  enable  it  to  elude 
their  efforts  to  inflict  injury  upon  it;  and  while  it 
yields  to  the  eagle,  it  drives  away  the  hooded  crow 
and  the  gull.  It  knows  the  distance,  too,  at  which 
it  is  safe  from  a  man  armed  with  a  gun,  and  allows 
the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  to  come  much  nearer  than 
the  sportsman.  It  never  ventures  to  attack  a  man 
plundering  its  nest,  and  rarely  pretends  to  be  crip- 
pled, in  order  to  draw  him  away  from  it,  but  stands 
at  a  distance,  looking  extremely  dejected,  or  flies 
over  and  around  him,  uttering  now  and  then  a  stifled 
croak  indicative  of  anger  and  anxiety. 

When  searching  for  food  on  the  ground,  it  gener- 
ally walks  with  a  steady  and  measured  pace;  but 
under  excitement,  it  occasionally  leaps,  using  its 
wings  at  the  same  time,  as  when  driven  from  carrion 
by  a  dog,  or  when  escaping  from  its  fellows  with  a 
fragment  of  flesh  or  intestine.  Its  flight  is  commonly 
st&idy  and  rather  slow,  and  is  performed  by  regularly 
timed  beats  of  its  extended  wings ;  but  it  can  urge 
its  speed  to  a  great  degree  of  rapidity,  so  as  to  over- 
take an  eagle,  or  even  a  hawk,  when  passing  near  its 
nest.  In  fine  weather  it  often  soars  to  a  vast  height, 
in  the  nuinner  of  the  birds  just  mentioned,  and  floats, 
as  it  were,  at  ease,  high  over  the  mountain  tops. 
Some  naturalists  having  observed  birds  thus  engaged, 
have  imagined  them  to  be  searching  for  food,  and 
have  consequently  amused  their  readers  with  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  the  distances  at  which  the  eagle 
can  spy  its  prey;  but  had  they  patiently  watched, 
they  might  have  found  that  the  quiet  soarings  of  the 
raven  and  the  rapacious  species  have  no  reference  to 
prey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served gliding  along,  and  every  now  and  then  shift- 
ing its  course,  in  the  heaviest  gales,  when  scarcely 
another  bird  can  be  seen  abroad.  Although  there  is 
not  much  reason  for  calling  it  **the  tempest-loving 
raven,"  it  would  be  a  sevAe  storm  indeed  that  would 
keep  it  at  home,  when  a  carcass  was  in  view. 

In  the  Hebrides,  where  this  bird  is  much  inore 
abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain,  it  may 
be  seen  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  searching  for  food, 
along  the  rocky  shores,  on  the  sandfords,  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  the  inland  moors,  and  the  mountain  tops. 
It  flies  at  a  moderate  height,  proceeding  rather  slow- 
ly, deviating  to  either  side,  sailing  at  intervals,  and 
seldom  uttering  any  sound.  When  it  has  discovered 
s  dead  sheep,  it  alights  on  a  stone,  a  peat  bank,  or 
other  eminence,  folds  up  its  wings,  looks  around, 
snd  croaks.^  It  then  advances  nearer,  eyes  its  prey 
with  attention,  leaps  upon  it,  and,  in  a  half-crouch- 


ing attitude,  examines  it.  Finding  matters  as  it 
wished,  it  croaks  aloud,  picks  out  an  eye,  devours 
part  of  the  tongue,  if  that  organ  be  protruded;  and, 
lastly,  attacks  the  abdomen.  By  this  time  another 
raven  has  usually  come  up.  They  perforate  the 
skin,  dra^  out  and  swallow  portions  of  the  intestines, 
and  continue  to  feast  until  satiated  or  disturbed. 
Sometimes,  especially  should  it  be  winter,  they  are 
joined  by  a  black-backed  gull,  or  even  a  herring-gull, 
which,  luthough  at  first  shy,  are  allowed  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  plunder;  but  should  an  eagle  ar- 
rive, both  they  and  the  gulls  retire  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  former  waiting  patientljr,  the  latter  walk- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  uttering  plaintive  cries, 
until  the  intruder  departs.  When  the  carcass  is  that 
of  a  larger  animal  than  a  sheep,  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, fly  off,  although  an  eagle,  or  even  a  dog,  should 
arrive.  These  observations  were  made  by  the  writer, 
when  lying  in  wait  in  little  huts  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  eagles  and  ravens  from  them. 
The  latter  were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  for 
hours,  that  they  might  attract  the  former  to  the  car- 
rion ;  and  in  this  manner,  he  was  enabled  to  watch 
their  actions  when  they  were  perfectly  unrestrained. 

Although  the  raven  is  omnivorous,  its  chief  food 
is  carrion,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  carcasses  of 
sheep,  horses,  cattle,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds; 
dolphins  and  cetaceous  animals  in  general,  as  well  as 
fishes  that  have  been  cast  ashore.  In  autumn  it 
sometimes  commits  great  havoc  among  barley,  and 
in  spring  occasionally  destroys  young  lambs.  It  has 
also  been  accused  of  killing  diseased  sheep  bv  picking 
out  their  eyes.  It  annoys  the  housewives  by  some- 
times  flying  off  with'  young  poultry,  and  especially 
by  breaking  and  sucking,  or  rather  gobbling  eggs, 
which  the  ducks  or  hens  may  have  deposited,  as  they 
frequently  do,  among  the  herbage.  In  these  islands, 
should  a  horse  or  a  cow  die,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  after  a  severe 
winter  or  spring,  or  should  a  grampus  or  other  large 
cetaceous  animal  be  cast  on  the  shore,  the  ravens 
speedily  assemble,  and  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
until  they  have  devoured  it.  Whatever  may  be  said 
by  closet-naturalists  as  to  the  unrivalled  adaptation  of 
the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  of  the  rapacious  birds 
for  tearing  flesh,  the  bill  of  the  raven  is  in  practice 
quite  as  efficient  an  instrument.  That  bird  can  not 
onl  V  with  great  ease  tear  off  morsels  of  flesh,  but  can 
picK  the  smallest  shreds  from  the  bones,  and  rend 
the  intestines  in  pieces.  When  engaged  upon  a  large 
carcass,  they  conduct  themselves  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  North  American  vultures,  as  described 
by  Wilson  and  Audubon.  We  have  seen  them  thus 
occupied  with  a  cow.  Some  were  tearing  up  the 
flesh  from  the  external  parts,  others  dragging  out  the 
intestines,  and  two  or  three  had  made  their  way  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  raven  sometimes  nestles  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  eagle,  in  which  case  these  birds  do  not 
molest  each  other;  but  in  general  the  former  is  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  latter,  and  may  often  be 
seen  harassing  it.  Two  ravens  attack  the  eagle,  one 
hovering  above,  the  other  beneath;  but  without  ever 
coming  into  contact  with  the  object  of  their  dislike, 
which  seems  to  regard  them  as  more  disagreeable 
than  dangerous,  and  appears  to  hurry  on  to  avoid 
being  pestered  by  them.  Although  they  keenly  pur- 
sue  all  intruders  that  seem  in  any  way  formidable, 
they  on  the  other  hand  allow  the  cormorant,  the 
rock-pigeon,  and  ^he  black  guillemot,  to  nestle  in 
their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  voice  of  the  raven  is  a  hoarse  croak,  resem- 
bling the  syllables  crock,  cruck^  or  chrro;  but  it 
also  emits  a  note  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a  sudden 
gulp,  or  the  syllable  clucks  which  it  seems  to  utter 
when  in  a  sportive  mood;  for,  although  ordinarily 
grave,  the  raven  sometimes  indulges  in  a  frolic,  per- 
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id  miout  cvoliitiflos  in  the  air, 
m  the  OMinwr  of  the  rook. 
The  dnMter  of  thk  bird  accords  well  with  the 
•okte  aspect  of  the  n^ged  glens  of  the  Hehridiao 
Mn.  He  aad  the  eagle  are  the  fit  inhahitaots  of 
those  grin  rodcs;  the  red  groose,  the  plover,  and  its 
p^c,  of  those  blown  and  scarred  heaths;  the  ptar- 
migan of  those  cnggy  aad  tempest-beaten  somraits. 
The  rcd*throated  direr  and  merganser,  beaiitifal  as 
they  are,  fiul  to  give  beantj  to  those  poob  of  daric- 
brown  water,  edged  with  peat  banks,  and  anadomed 
with  sjrlran  verdure.  Even  the  water-lily,  «rith  its 
fplendid  white  flowers,  floating  on  the  deep  bog,  re- 
fleets  no  glorv  on  the  surrounding  scenery,  but  self- 
ishly draws  all  your  regards  to  itself.  This  species 
Is  also  very  abundant  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
ishmds.  In  Sutherland,  Boss-sbire,  and  many  parts 
of  the  eoon^  of  Inverness,  it  is  also  not  nncommoo. 
In  most  of  the  Highland  districts  we  have  met  with 
H  here  and  there.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  middle 
division  of  Seotlaad  it  is  of  much  rarer  oocorrenee; 
nor  is  it  plentiful  even  in  the  higher  and  more  central 
portions  of  the  southern  division,  althoi^  we  have 
seen  it  m  many  places  there.  In  Ei^^hmd  it  is  much 
lem  frequently  met  with  than  in  Scothmd,  although 
it  seems  to  be  genersUy  distributed  there  also.  If 
we  take  the  whcrie  ranee  of  the  island  as  its  residence, 
we  must  add  to  its  bill  of  five  many  artides  not  men- 
tioned above,  so  as  to  include  young  hares  and  nb- 
bits;  other  small  quadrupeds,  as  rats,  moles,  and 
mice,  young  poultry,  and  the  young  of  other  birds, 
as  pheasants,  grouse,  ducks,  and  geese;  eggs  of  all 
kinds,  echini,  mollusca,  finit,  barley,  wheat,  and 
oats;  insects,  crustaoea,  grubs,  worms,  and  probably 
many  other  articles,  besides  fish  and  carrion  of  all 
sorts.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  the  raven 
constructs  its  nest  on  high  cliffs,  especially  those  on 
the  sea-shore ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
where  rocks  are  not  so  common  as  tall  trees,  it  is 
said  frequently  to  nestle  in  the  hitter.  According  to 
the  Uxadit^,  it  begiris  to  repair  its  nest,  or  coUect 
materials  Un  forming  a  new  one,  as  early  as  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  February.  In  the  maritime 
districts,  it  is  generally  composed  of  twigs  of  heath, 
dry  sea-weeds,  grass,  wool,  and  feathera.  It  is  of 
irregular  construction,  and  very  bulky.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  seven,  pale-green,  with  small  spots 
and  blotches  of  greenidh-brown  and  grey,  and  are 
about  two  inches  in  length.  The  voung  are  at  fint 
of  a  bhukbh  colour  scantily  covered  with  soft,  loose, 
grajrish-black  down.  They  are  generally  abroad  by 
the  middle  of  May.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
when,  during  incubation,  or  even  when  the  young 
have  left  the  nest,  one  of  the  old  birds  is  killed,  the 
survivor  soon  finds  a  mate.  Ravens,  if  unmolested, 
breed  in  the  same  spot  year  after  year. 

Few  birds  are  possessed  of  more  estimable  qualities 
than  the  raven.  His  constitution  is  such  as  to  en- 
able him  to  brave  the  furv  of  the  most  violent  tern- 
pests,  and  to  subsist  amidst  the  most  intense  cold ; 
be  is  strong  enough  to  repel  any  bird  of  his  own  size, 
and  his  spirit  is  such  as  to  induce  him  to  attack  even 
the  eagle;  his  affection  towards  his  mate  and  young 
b  great,  although  not  superior  to  that  manifested  by 
many  other  birds;  in  sa^adty  he  is  not  eioelled  by 
any  other  species ;  and  his  power  of  vision  is  at  least 
eaual  to  that  of  most  others,  not  excepting  the  birds 
Of  prey,  for  he  is  generally  the  first  to  discover  a  car- 
cass. To  man,  however,  he  seems  to  be  more  inju- 
rious than  useful,  as  he  is  accused  of  killing  weakly 
sheep,  sometimes  destroys  lambs,  and  frequently  car- 
ries  off  the  young  and  eggs  of  domestic  poultry.  For 
this  reason  he  is  generally  proscribed,  and  in  many 
districts  a  price  is  set  upon  his  head;  but  his  instinct 
and  reason  suffice  to  keep  his  race  from  materially 
diminishing.  He  seems  to  have  fewer  feathered  ene- 1 
mies  than  most  other  birds,  for  although  he  may  | 


often  be  seen  puiauii^g  guDa,  hawks,  and  e^les,  we  | 
have  sever  seen  any  species  attacking  him  with  the  i 
exception  of  the  domestic  cock.  It  has  been  alleged, 
however,  that  rooks  assail  him  in  defience  of  &eir  ; 
young,  aiad  there  b  nothing  incredible  in  this,  for  the  ' 
weal^  bird  will  often  m  sodi  a  case  attack  the 
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NoTB  B.~.7%e  Crow. 

"  The  crow,**  says  Ifr.  Wilson  in  hb  '  American 
Ornithology,'  **  b  perhaps  the  most  generaUy  known, 
and  least  beloved,  of  all  our  land-birds;  having  nei- 
ther melody  of  soQg,  nor  beauty  of  plumage,  nor  ex- 
cellence Off  flesh,  nor  civility  off  manners,  to  recom- 
mend  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  b  branded  as  a  thief 
and  a  plunderer, — a  kind  of  blade-coated  vagabond, 
who  hoven  over  the  fields  of  the  industrious,  bt- 
tening  on  their  bboun;  and,  by  hb  voradty,  often 
blastmg  their  expectations.  Hated  as  he  b  by  the 
fiumer,  watched  and  persecuted  bv  almost  every 
bearer  of  a  gun,  who  all  triumph  in  hb  destruction, 
had  not  Heaven  bestowed  on  him  intelligence  and 
sagacity  far  beyond  common,  there  b  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  whole  tribe  would  long  ago  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

*'  It  b  in  the  month  of  May,  and  until  the  middle 
of  June,  that  the  crow  b  most  destructive  to  the 
corn-fields,  digging  up  the  newly  planted  grains  of 
maixe,  pulling  up  by  the  roots  those  that  have  begun 
to  vegetate,  and  thus  frequently  obliging  the  fiumer 
to  replant,  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  soil;  and  this 
sometimes  twice,  and  even  three  times,  occasioning 
a  considerable  additional  expense,  and  inequality  of 
harvest.  No  merey  is  now  shown  him.  The  myri- 
ads of  worms,  moles,  mice,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and 
beetles,  which  he  has  destroyed,  are  altogether  over- 
looked on  these  occasions.  Detected  in  robbing  the 
hens'  nests,  pulling  up  the  com,  and  killing  the  young 
chickens,  he  b  considered  as  an  outlaw,  and  sentenced 
to  destruction.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  how  to 
put  this  sentence  in  execution.  In  vain  the  gunner 
skulks  along  the  hedges  and  fences;  hb  fiuthful  sen- 
tinels, planted  on  some  commanding^  point,  raise  the 
alarm,  and  disappoint  vengeance  of  its  object.  The 
coast  again  clear,  he  returns  once  more  in  silence  to 
finish  the  repast  he  had  begun.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
proaches the  farm-house  by  stealth,  in  seareh  of  young 
chickens,  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  snatching  off, 
when  he  can  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  mother  hen, 
which  often  proves  too  formidable  for  him.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  crow  was  observed  eagerly  attempting  to 
seize  some  young  chickens  in  an  orchard,  near  the 
room  where  1  write ;  but  these  clustering  close  round 
the  hen,  she  resolutely  defended  them,  drove  the 
crow  into  an  apple  tree,  whither  she  instantly  pur- 
sued him  with  such  spirit  and  intrepidity,  that  he 
was  glad  to  make  a  speedy  retreat,  and  abandon  bis 
design.  The  crow  himself  sometimes  falls  a  prey  to 
the  superior  strength  and  rapacity  of  the  great  owl, 
whose  weapons  of  offence  are  by*  far  the  more  formi- 
dable of  the  two. 

*'  Towards  the  close  of  summer  the  parent  crows, 
with  their  new  families,  forsaking  their  solitary 
lodgings,  collect  together,  as  if  by  previous  agree- 
ment, when  evening  approaches.  About  an  hour 
before  sunset  they  are  first  observed,  flying,  some- 
what in  Indian  file,  in  one  direction,  at  a  short  height 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  silent  and  steady,  keep- 
ing the  general  curvature  of  the  ground,  continu- 
ing to  pass  sometimes  till  after  sunset,  so  that  the 
whole  line  of  march  would  extend  for  many  miles. 
This  dreumstance,  so  familiar  and  picturesque,  has 
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not  been  overlooked  by  the  poets,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  a  rural  evening.  Boms,  in  a  single  line,  has 
finely  sketched  it: 

*  Tbo  blackening  trains  of  erawt  to  tliair  npo9^' 

**  The  most  noted  crow-roofit  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  near  Newcastle,  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware. 
It  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pea  Patch,  and 
is  a  low  flat  alluvial  spot,  of  a  few  acres,  elevated 
bot  a  little  above  high- water  mark,  and  covered  with 
s  thick  growth  of  reeds.  This  appears  to  be  the 
grand  rendezvous,  or  head-quarters,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  crows  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the 
spot.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  the  crows 
alighting  and  nestbng  among  the  reeds,  which  by 
these  means  are  broken  down  and  matted  tojg^ether. 
The  noise  created  by  those  multitudes,  both  in  their 
evening  assembly,  and  reascension  in  the  morning, 
and  the  depredations  they  commit  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  this  great  resort,  are  almost  in- 
credible. Whole  fields  of  corn  are  sometimes  laid 
waste  by  thousands  alighting  on  it  at  once,  with  ap- 
petites  whetted  by  the  fast  of  the  preceding  night; 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  is  unavailing  to  prevent,  at 
least,  a  partiid  destruction  of  this  their  fiivourite 
grain.  Like  the  stragglers  of  an  immense,  undisci- 
plined, and  rapacious  army,  they  spread  themselves 
over  the  fields,  to  plunder  and  destroy  wherever  they 
alight.  It  is  here  that  the  character  of  the  crow  is 
umversally  execrated;  and  to  say  to  the  man  who 
has  lost  bia  crop  of  com  by  these  birds,  that  crows 
are  exceeding  useful  for  destroying  vermin,  would  be 
ss  consolatory  as  to  tell  him  who  had  just  lost  his 
house  and  furniture  by  the  fiames,  that  fires  are  ex- 
cellent for  destroying  bugs.  The  strong  attachment 
of  the  crows  to  this  spot  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  circumstance:  Some  years  ago,  a  sudden 
snd  violent  north-east  storm  came  on  during  the 
night,  and  the  tide,  rising  to  an  uncommon  height, 
inundated  the  whole  island.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  storm,  and 
the  incessant  torrents  of  rain  that  fell,  it  is  supposed, 
90  intimidated  the  crows,  that  thev  did  not  attempt 
to  escape,  and  almost  all  perishea.  Thousands  of 
them  were  next  day  seen  floating  in  the  river;  and 
the  wind,  shifting  to  the  north-west,  drove  their 
dead  bodies  to  the  Jersey  side,  where  for  miles  they 
blackened  the  whole  shore.  This  disaster,  however, 
seems  long  ago  to  have  been  repaired;  for  they  now 
congregate  on  the  Pea  Patch  in  as  inunense  multitudes 
as  ever." 

"  Individuallv,'*  says  Dr.  Godman  in  the  amusing 
papers  which  rorm  an  appendix  to  his  '  American 
Natural  ffistory,' — "individually,  the  common  crow 
(eorras  corona)  may  be  compared  in  character  with 
the  brown  or  Norway  rat,  being,  like  that  (quadru- 
ped, addicted  to  all  sorts  ot  mischief,  destroying  the 
Utcs  of  any  small  creatures  that  may  fall  in  its  way, 
plundering  with  audacity  wherever  any  thing  is  ex- 
posed to  its  rapadousness,  and  triumphing,  by  its 
cunning,  over  toe  usual  artifices  employea  for  the 
destrtiction  of  ordinary  noxious  animals.  Where 
food  is  at  any  time  scarce,  or  the  opportunity  for 
such  marauding  invitiqg,  there  is  scarcely  a  young 
aoimal  about  the  fivm-yards  safe  fi'om  the  attacks  4>f 
the  crow.  Young  chickens,  ducks,  goslings,  and 
eren  little  pigs,  when  quite  young  and  feeble,  are 
ctfried  ofiTby  them.  They  are  not  less  eager  to  dis- 
corer  the  nests  of  domestic  fowls,  and  will  sit  very 
qsieily  in  sight,  at  a  convenient  distance,  until  the 
hen  iMvet  the  nest,  and  then  fly  down  and  suck  her 
eggs  at  leisure.  But  none  of  their  tricks  excited  in 
ns  a  greater  interest  than  the  observation  of  their 
■tteoipta  to  rob  a  hen  of  her  chicks.  The  crow, 
slighting  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hen,  would 
sdfSBce  in  an  apparently  careless  way  towards  the 
I  Ivood,  when  the  vigilant  parent  would  bristle  up  her 
Withers,  and  rush  at  the  black  rogue  to  drive  him 


oflT.  After  several  such  approaches,  the  hen  would 
become  very  angry,  and  would  chase  the  crow  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  brood.  This  is  the  very 
object  the  robber  has  in  view;  for  as  long  as  the 
parent  keeps  sear  her  young,  the  crow  has  very  slight 
chance  of  success;  but  as  soon  as  he  can  induce  her 
to  follow  him  to  a  little  distance  from  the  brood,  he 
takes  advantage  of  his  wings,  and  before  she  can  re- 
gain her  place,  has  flown  over  her,  «id  seixed  one  of 
her  chickens.  When  the  cock  is  present,  there  is 
still  less  dan^r  from  such  an  attack;  for  chanticleer 
shows  all  his  vigilance  and  gallantry  in  protecting 
his  tender  oflTspnng,  thousfh  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  number  of  hens  with  broods  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  extend  his  care  to  all.  When 
the  crow  tries  to  carry  off  a  gosling  from  the  mother, 
it  requires  more  daring  and  skill,  and  is  far  less  fre- 
quently  successful,  than  in  the  former  instance.  If 
the  gander  be  in  company,  which  he  almost  uniformly 
is,  the  crow  has  his  labour  in  vain.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  advantages  of  flight  and  superior  cunning,  the 
honest  vigilance  and  determined  bravery  of  the  for* 
mer  are  too  much  for  him.  His  attempts  to  approach, 
however  cautiously  conducted,  are  promptly  met» 
and  all  his  tricks  rendered  unavailing,  by  the  fierce 
movements  of  the  gander,  whose  powerful  blows  the 
crow  seems  to  be  well  aware  might  effectually  dis- 
able him.  The  first  time  I  witnessed  such  a  scene, 
I  was  at  the  side  of  a  creek,  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
shore  a  goose  with  her  goslings  beset  by  a  crow: 
from  the  apparent  alarm  of  the  mother  and  brood,  it 
seemed  to  me  they  must  be  in  great  danger,  and  I 
called  to  the  owner  of  the  place,  who  happened  to 
be  in  sight,  to  inform  him  of  their  situation.  Instead 
of  goinff  to  their  relief,  he  shouted  back  to  me,  to 
ask  if  the  gander  was  not  there  too ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  bid  me  be 
under  no  uneasiness,  as  the  crow  would  find  his 
match.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  impudence 
and  pertinacity  of  the  crow,  who,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  my  shouting,  continued  to  worry  the  poor 
gander  for  an  hour,  by  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  nice 
gosling  for  his  next  meal.  At  length,  convinced  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts,  he  flew  off  to  seek 
some  more  easily  procurable  food.  Several  crows 
sometimes  unite  to  plunder  the  goose  of  he(  young, 
and  are  then  generally  successful,  because  they  are 
able  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  parents,  and  lure 
them  farther  from  their  young. 

"In  the  summer  the  crows  disperse  in  pairs  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  young,  and  then  they 
select  lofty  trees  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  forest, 
upon  whidi,  with  dry  sticks  and  twigs,  they  build  a 
large  strong  nest,  and  line  it  with  softer  materials. 
They  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  and  when  they  are  hatched, 
feed,  attend,  and  watch  over  their  young  with  the 
most  zealous  devotion.  Should  any  one  by  chance 
pass  near  the  nest  while  the  eggs  are  still  unnatched, 
or  the  brood  are  very  young,  the  parents  keep  close, 
and  neither  by  the  sfightest  movement  nor  noise  be- 
tray their  presence.  But  if  the  young  are  fledged, 
and  beginnmg  to  take  their  first  lessons  in  flying,  the 
approach  of  a  man,  especially  if  armed  with  a  gun, 
calls  forth  all  their  cunning  and  solicitude.  The 
young  are  immediately  placed  in  the  securest  place 
at  hand,  where  the  fohage  is  thickest,  and  remain 
perfectly  motionless  and  quiet.  Not  so  the  alarmed 
parents,  both  of  which  fly  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
nunter,  uttering  the  most  discordant  screams,  with 
an  occasional  peculiar  note,  which  seems  intended  to 
direct  or  warn  their  young.  So  close  do  they  ap- 
proach, and  so  clamorous  are  they  as  the  hunter  en- 
deavours to  get  a  good  view  of  them  on  the  tree, 
that  he  is  almost  uniformly  persuaded  the  young 
crows  are  also  concealed  there ;  but  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, as  he  is  cautiously  trying  to  get  within  gun- 
shot, that  they  are  moving  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a 
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each -remove  are  farther  and  farther  from  the  place 
where  the  ^oung  are  hid.  After  continuing  this  trick 
until  it  is  impossible  that  the  hunter  can  retain  any 
idea  of  the  situaition  of  the  young  ones,  the  parents 
cease  their  distressing  outcries,  fly  quietly  to  the 
most  convenient  lofty  tree,  and  calmly  watch,  the 
movements  of  their  disturber.  Now  and  then  they 
utter  a  loud  quick  cry,  which  seems  intended  to  bid 
their  offspring  lie  close  and  keep  quiet;  and  it  is  very 
generally  the  case  that  they  escape  all  danger  by 
their  obedience.  An  experienced  crow-killer  watches 
eagerly  for  the  tree  where  the  crows  first  start  from; 
and  if  this  can  be  observed,  he  pays  no  attention  to 
their  clamours,  nor  pretence  of  throwing  tbems^ves 
in  his  way,  as  he  is  satisfied  they  are  too  vigilant  to 
let  him  get  a  shot  at  them;  and  if  he  can  see  the 
young,  he  is  tolerably  sure  of  them  all,  because  of 
their  inability  to  fly  or  change  place  readily." 

A  large  colony  of  rooks  had  subsisted  many  years 
in  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irweli,  near 
Manchester.  **  One  serene  evening,*'  says  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  *'  I  placed  myself  within  the  view  of  it,  and 
marked  with  attention  the  various  kbours,  pastimes, 
and  evolutions  of  this  crowded  society.  The  idle 
members  amused  themselves  with  chasing  each  other 
through  endless  mazes ;  and  in  their  flight  they  made 
the  air  resound  with  an  infinitude  of  discordant  voices. 
In  the  midst  of  these  playful  exertions  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  one  rook  struck  his  beak  against 
the  wing  of  another.  The  sufferer  instantly  fell  into 
the  river.  A  general  cry  of  distress  ensued ;  the 
birds  hovered,  with  every  expression  of  anxiety,  over, 
their  distressed  companion.  Animated  by  their  sym- 
pathy, and  perhaps  by  the  language  of  counsel  known 
to  tnemselves,  he  sprang  into  the  air,  and,  by  one 
strong  effort,  reached  the  point  of  a  rock  whicn  pro- 
jected over  the  water.  Their  joy  became  loud  and 
universal;  but,  alas!  it  soon  changed  into  notes  of 
lamentation;  for  the  poor  wounded  bird,  in  attempt- 
ing to  fly  towards  his  nest,  dropped  again  into  the 
river,  and  was  drowned,  amidst  the  moans  of  the 
whole  fraternity." 

A  correspondent  of  *the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Natural  History'  gives  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count  of  the  habits  of  a  rook:  "  During  a  severe 
winter,  ^hen  the  snow  had  lain  long  and  deep  upon 
the  ground,  the  feathered  tribes  were  reduced  to  the 
point  of  starvation.  One  morning  the  Strathendry 
crows  had  fixed  on  some  barley,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  steading,  and  had  nearly  uncovered  the  stack 
to  get  at  the  grain.  To  save  the  barley,  one  of  the 
men  took  his  gun,  and  contrived  to  get  within  range; 
but  the  moment  he  raised  his  head,  the  sentinel  on 
duty  sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  man  fired  into  the 
dense  cloud,  as  they  floated-off  the  stack.  Amongst 
the  wounded,  one  had  lost  the  extremity  of  his  right 
wing  by  the  joint.  Thus  disabled,  he  was  soon  se- 
cured, and  given  in  charge  of  a  servant's  wife,  who 
had  shown  herself  an  adept  in  training  birds  and  cats, 
to  try  what  we  could  elicit  of  the  innate  dispositions 
and  mental  faculties  of  the  crow.  Daily  were  this 
person's  birds  and  cats  to  be  seen  feeding,  in  perfect 
harmony,  from  the  same  dish;  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  cat  pretty  sharply  admonished  by  a  blackbira, 
when  oversteppmg  the  bounds  of  good  manners  while 
feedinff .  No  cages  were  wanted  for  her  birds,  though 
both  doors  and  windows  stood  open  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Her  feathered  and  feline  family  went  and 
came  as  pleased  themselves.  If  any  were  absent  at 
feeding-time,  she  went  to  the  door  and  called  them 
in  Gaelic,  as  she  said  she  never  could  make  bird  or 
eat  obey  her  in  English. 

*'  The  first  lesson  given  to  the  poor  mutilated  crow 
was  to  place  him  on  her  knee,  while  yet  starving, 
with  a  hand  over  his  shoulders  to  prevent  his  stir- 
ring, but  allowing  him  full  freedom  to  look  down  on 
larks,  linnets,  blackbirds,  and  cats,  forming  a  circle 


round  the  feeding-dish.  He  seemed  to  eye  the  cats 
with  suspicion,  but  *  hunger  tames  the  tiger. ' 
Stretching  his  neck  towards  the  provisions,  and  in- 
dicating a  desire  to  raise  his  wings,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  down.  He  shyed  at  first,  walked  round  them 
for  a  time,  but  at  length  struck  in,  and  made  a  hearty 
meal.  From  this  time  he  felt  quite  at  home,  seemed 
to  study  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  kept  his  place 
in  the  crowd,  or  before  the  fire,  where  he  often  lay 
quite  at  his  ease,  along  with  the  cats,  enjoying  him- 
self on  the  warm  hearth.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
with  what  fi^miliarity  he  would  stalk  about,  with  all 
the  strut  and  dignity  of  a  lord- of-t he-manor,  mixing 
inquisitively  among  the  servants,  and  eyeing  all  their 
motions  ]ike  an  attentive  superintendent,  returning 
to  head-quarters  when  called,  or  marching-off  to  dine 
with  the  servants  in  the  bothy.  The  servants  dubbed 
him  *  Captain.'  The  most  remarkable  part  of  bis 
history,  however,  remains  to  be  told. 

"  Experience  had  taught  him  that  bis  confidence 
was  not  misplaced.  His  gratitude  for  the  protection 
and  ease  which  he  enjoyed  was  evinced  in  his  filial 
familiarity  and  obedience.  One  day,  however,  he 
was  observed  evidently  watching  an  opportunity  to 
carry-off  a  piece  of  boiled  potato,  which  he  at  last 
accomplished,  and  walked  with  it  to  the  door,  as  if 
to  hide  it,  for  some  future  occasion.  This  he  was 
observed  to  repeat  as  often  as  he  found  opportunity, 
as  he  conceived,  unobserved.  The  circumstance  was 
mentioned  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  watch  him  out 
of  doors.  To  prevent  detection  within,  he  left  the 
house,  and  I  soon  after  observed  him  casting  his 
eyes  about  him,  pause,  and  then  march  off  towards 
the  bothy, 

'  Looking  round  wi'  canny  care, 
Leftt  bog}!^les.c«tch'd  him  unaware,' 

walk  cautiously  forward,  drive  his  beak  into  a  cold 
boiled  potato,  march  away  in  double-quick  time, 
crouching  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  the  act  of 
thieving,  and,  turning  the  nearest  stack,  disappear. 
Something  prevented  my  following  him  at  the  m<v 
ment,  but  he  soon  reappeared  for  a  further  supply* 
took  the  same  route,  and  again  disappeared.  I  im- 
mediately took  a  cold  potato  in  my  hand  and  followed. 
On  rounding  the  stack,  to  my  astonishment  I  found 
him  in  the  act  of  feeding  another  disabled  crow.  I 
cautiously  neared  him.  The  stranger  shyed,  lifting 
his  wings  to  fly  off.  Captain,  however,  remained 
undisturbed.  I  held  out  my  potato.  Captain  came 
with  evident  satisfaction,  took  a  portion  of  it  from 
my  hand,  while  the  stranger,  who  halted  at  a  safe 
distance,  was  looking  on.  Captain  then  walked  with 
the  potato  towards  his  friend,  who  met  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  feeding  I  observed,  \%'ith  a  painful  sen- 
sation, that  the  poor  stranger  had  lost  his  bill,  and 
consequently  was  incapable  of  helping  himself,  al- 
though food  had  lain  before  him.  What  free-ma- 
sonry passed  between  them  I  know  not;  but  on 
Captain's  returning  for  the  remaining  portion  of  my 
potato,  the  stranger  followed  in  his  rear,  with  all 
the  familiarity  and  confident  bearing  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. However  much  my  admiration  was  ex- 
cited on  this  first  interview  witti  the  stranger,  I  was 
still  more  astonished  to  see  him  walk  side  by  side 
wftfa  his  preserver  into  the  servants'  bothy,  while  the 
servants  were  at  dinner,  without  shying,  or  betray- 
ing the  least  symptom  of  fear.  When  t^ey  had  been 
fed  sumptuously,  Captain  marched  him  over  to  head- 
quarters, and  introduced  him  to  his  mistress,  cats, 
and  comrades,  by  whom  he  was  *  most  graciously  re- 
ceived.' There  he  remained  an  inmate,  under  the 
title  of  *  Nebby.'  Nebby  could  fly  as  well  as  ever, 
and  took  frequent  flights  round,  for  intelligence  or 
amusement.  I  have  often  seen  him  on  returning 
alight,  and  implore  his  mistress  for  water,  by  gently 
moving  his  wings  and  holding  up  his  head.  On  her 
sitting  down,  Nebby  was  immediately  on  her  knee 
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to  receive  it;  and  it  was  given  him  by  dipping  the 
finger,  and  dropping  it  from  the  point  into  his  throat. 
One  Sunday,  some  idle  blackguard  boys,  from  some 
I  of  the  milU  down  the  water,  carried  off  both  Captain 
'  and  Nebby.  I  made  every  inquiry,  but  never  recov- 
ered tkem.** 

NoTB  C The  Hook. 


Tbe  husbandman,  or  farmer,  is  often  unconscious 
of  the  good  these  industrious  birds  do  for  him  at  all 
seasons  except  only  in  iong^-continued  drought,  when 
the  insects  descend  into  the  earth,  and  when  its  sur- 
&oe  becomes  so  hard  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the 
rooks  to  dig  the  larvae  out.     At  such  times,  indeed, 
when  their  natural  instincts  are  neutralized,  and  when 
hunger  craves,  they  will  in  troops  fidi  upon  a  field  of 
wheat  or  barley  just  ripening,  and  where  they  will 
do  con-siderable  damage  if  not  scared-off  by  a  sentinel 
with  his  racket,  or  by  hanging  rags,  dipped  in  melted 
brimstone,  on  sticks  about  the  field.     But  the  far- 
mer is  an  willing,  for  this  their  thievish  crime,  to 
agree   that  they  are  otherwise  serviceable  to  him, 
because  he  can  see  where  the  rooks  have  been  at 
work  ;  single  plants  of  wheat  or  grass  actually  pulled 
out  of  the  ground,  which  to  him  appears  another 
unpardonable  offence.      But  if  he  would  examine 
such  depredations  closely,  he  would  find  that  the 
bird  bad  only  pulled  up  a  sickly  plant,  to  reach  the 
rrub  that  was  feasting  on  its  roots,  and  which,  but 
for  the  rook,  would  have  disrooted  nianv  more.    The 
iarmer  knows  well  the  injury  he  suffers  from  the 
wire- worm,  an  insect  more  or  less  plentiful  in  every 
season,  especially  in  old  leas  when  newly  broken  up. 
Now,  the  larve  of  this  beetle,  together  with  those 
of  all  the  chafers,  are  in  the  estimation  of  the  rook 
the  sweetest  morsels  he  can  meet  with,  and,  led  by 
!  his  keen  sense  of  scent,  he  will  dig  them  out  of  the 
I  ground  though  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sur£GM%. 
j     And  as  the  question  concerning  {he  good  or  bad  pro- 
perties of  the  rook  to  the  farmers  is  very  differently 
believed,  let  aiiy  one  who  has  doubts  shoot,  or  have 
'  one  shot  for  him,  when  the  bird  is  on  his  way  home 
^ ,  from  the  feeding  ground.     Let  him  open  the  provi- 
<    saoB  pouch  and  look  at  the  contents;  this  he  will 
'  find  consists  entirely  of  the  larvae  of  insects,  which 
;    are  bred  and  fed  on  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  ground. 
I    In  this  great  and  good  service  the  rook  is  assisted  by 
:    the  jackdaw  and  starling,  which  are  almost  always 
:    seen  associated  on  place&  where  grubs  abound. 
I        Mr.  Kjiapp,  in  his  'Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  has 

;    taken  a  pleasing  and  favourable  view  of  the  rook 

Gcsner — he  says — "has  called  the  common  rook 
.;  {Cormis  Jrugiiemu)  'a  corn-eating  bird.'     Linnaeus 
''  has  somewhat  Ughtened  this  epithet  by  considering 
it  only  as  a  gatherer  of  corn;  to  neither  of  which 
!    names  do  I  believe  it  entitled,  as  it  appears  to  live 
,  solely  upon  grubs,  various  insects,  and  worms.     It 
I  has  at  times  great  difficulty  to  support  its  life,  and 
in  a  dry  spring  or  summer  most  of  these  are  hidden 
in  tiie  earth  beyond  its  reach,  except  at  those  uneer- 
tain  Deriods  when  the  grub  of  the  chaffer  is  to  be 
I  found;  and  in  a  hot  day  we  see  the  poor  birds  per- 
ambukting  the  fields,  and  wandering  by  the  sides  of 
'    the  highways,  seeking  for  and  feeding  upon  gn»8- 
boppers,  or  any  casual  nourishment  that  may  be  found. 
At  those  times,  were  it  not  for  its  breakftst  of  dew 
wornis,  which  it  catches  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
as  it  is  appointed  the  earliest  of  risers,  it  would  com- 
monly be  fiunisbed.     In  the  hot  summer  of  1825, 
BMoy  of  the  young  brood  of  the  season  perished  from 
waat;  the  mornings  were  without  dew,  and  eonse- 
quently  fiew  or  no  worms  were  to  be  obtained ;  and 
we  found  them  dead  under  the  trees,  having  expired 
00  their  roostiDgB.    It  was  particularly  distressing, 
for  no  relief  oould  be  given,  to  hear  the  constant 
and  importunity  of  the  young  for  food.    The 


old  birds  seemed  to  suffer  without  complaint;  but 
the  wants  of  their  offspring  were  expressed  by  the 
unceasing  cry  of  hunger,  and  pursuit  of  their  parents 
for  supply,  and  our  fields  were  scenes  of  'daily  rest- 
lessness and  lament.  Yet,  amid  all  this  distress,  it 
was  pleasing  to  observe  the  perseverance  of  the  old 
birds  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  their  famishing  fam- 
ilies,  as  many  of  them  remained  out  searching  for 
food  quite  in  the  dusk,  and  returning  to  their  roosts 
long  sfter  the  usual  period  for  retiring.  In  this  ex- 
tremity it  becomes  a  plunderer,  to  which  by  inclina- 
tion it  is  not  much  addicted,  and  resorts  to  our 
newly -set  potato  fields,  digging  out  the  cutting. 
Ranks  are  seen  sadly  defective,  the  result  of  its 
labours,  I  fear;  and  the  request  of  my  neighbours 
now  and  then  for  a  bird  from  my  rookery,  to  hang 
up  in  terrorem  in  their  fields,  is  confirmatory  of  its 
bad  name.  In  autunm  a  ripe  pear,  or  a  walnut,  be- 
comes an  irresistible  temptation,  and  it  will  occasion- 
ally obtain  a  good  share  of  these  fruits.  In  hard 
frost  it  is  pinched  again,  visits  for  food  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  in  conjunction  with  its  congener,  the 
*  villain  crow,'  becomes  a  wayfaring  bird,  and  '  seeks 
a  dole  from  every  passing  steed.**  Its  life,  however, 
is  not  always  dark  and  sombre;  it  has  its  periods  of 
festivity  also.  When  the  waters  retire  from  mea- 
dows and  low  lands,  where  they  have  remained  any 
time,  a  luxurious  banquet  is  provided  for  this  corvus, 
in  the  multitude  of  worms  which  it  finds  drowned 
on  them.  But  its  jubilee  is  the  season  of  the  cock- 
chaffer  {Melolantha  vulgaris)^  when  every  little  copse, 
every  odk,  becomes  animated  with  it  and  all  its  noisy, 
joyful  family  feeding  and  scrambling  for  the  insect 
food.  The  power  or  faculty,  be  it  by  the  scent,  or 
by  other  means,  that  rooks  possess  of  discovering 
their  food,  is  very  remarkable.  I  have  often  ob- 
served  them  alight  on  a  pasture  of  uniform  verdure, 
and  exhibiting  no  sensible  appearance  of  withering 
or  decay,  and  immediately  commence  stocking  up 
the  ground.  Upon  investigating  the  obiect  of  their 
operations,  I  have  found  many  heads  of  plantains,  the 
little  autumnal  dandelions,  and  other  plants,  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  and  scattered  about,  their  roots 
having  been  eaten  off  by  a  grub,  leaving  only  a  crown 
of  leaves  upon  the  surface.  This  grub  beneath,  in 
the  earth,  the  rooks  had  detected  in  their  flight,  and 
descended  to  feed  on  it,  first  pulling  up  the  plant 
which  concealed  it,  and  then  drawing  the  larvae  from 
their  holes.  By  what  intimation  this  bird  had  dis- 
covered its  hidden  food  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjee- 
ture;  but  the  rook  has  always  been  supposed  to  scent 
matters  with  great  discrimination. 

**  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  these  often-censured 
birds,  to  mention  the  service  that  they  at  tiroes  per- 
form for  us  in  our  pasture  lands.  There  if  no  plant 
that  I  endeavour  to  root  out  with  more  persistency 
in  these  places  than  the  turfy  hair-grass  (Aira  cas- 
pitosd).  It  abounds  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  our 
grass  lands,  increasing  greatly  when  undisturbed,  and, 
worthless  in  itself,  overpowers  its  more  valuable 
neighbours.  The  larger  turfs  we  pretty  well  get 
rid  of;  but  multitudes  of  small  roots  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  pasture  herbage,  that  we  cannot 
separate  them  without  injury;  and  these  our  perse- 
vering rooks  stock  up  for  us  in  such  quantities,  that 
in  some  seasons  the  fields  are  strewed  with  the  eradi- 
cated plants.  The  whole  so  torn  up  does  not  exclu- 
sively prove  to  be  the  hair-grass,  but  infinitively  the 
larger  portion  consists  of  this  injurious  plant.  The 
object  of  the  bird  in  performing  this  service  for  us, 

*  During  the  anuBiuIIy  severe  winter  of  1839-80,  our  rooks 
became  uertainljr  'corn-eaters,'  the  ground  was  bound  down 
by  the  firost,  and  their  fhrourite  food  hidden  by  the  snow.  They 
fixed  themselTes,  by  doxens,  on  the  oat-ricks  out  in  the  fields ; 
and  the  late  sown.  Just  germinating  wheat  was  dug  up  fW>ni 
the  soil  to  a  rery  ii^urious  extent,  b^  our  half-fiimished  birds  ; 
but  they  appeared  to  return  to  their  common  food  upon  tlie 
relenting  of  the  flroet 
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is  to  obtain  the  larvae  of  seTeral  species  of  insects, 
underground  feeders,  that  prey  on  the  roots,  as  Lin- 
nseus  long  ago  observed  upon  the  subject  of  the  little 
nard  grass  {Nardua  strictd).  This  benefit  is  partly 
a  joint  operation:  the  grab  eats  the  root,  but  not 
often  so  effectually  as  to  destroy  the  plant,  which 
easily  roots  itself  anew :  but  the  rook  finishes  the 
affair  by  pulling  it  up  to  get  at  the  larvae,  and  thus 
prevents  all  vegetation;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
bird  ever  removes  a  specimen  that  has  not  already 
been  eaten,  or  commenced  upon,  by  the  cat-erpillar. 

"  The  rook  entices  its  young  from  the  breeding- 
trees,  as  soon  as  they  can  flutter  to  any  other.  These 
young,  for  a  few  evenings  after  their  flight,  will  re- 
turn with  their  parents,  and  roost  where  they  were 
bred;  but  they  soon  quit  their  abode,  and  remain 
absent  the  whole  of  the  summer  months.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  heat  of  summer  is  subdued,  and  the 
air  of  autumn  felt,  they  return  and  visit  their  for- 
saken habitations,  and  some  few  of  them  even  com- 
mence the  repair  of  their  shattered  nests;  but  this 
meeting  is  very  differently  conducted  from  that  in 
the  spring;  their  voices  have  now  a  mellowness  ap- 
proaching to  musical,  with  little  admixture  of  that 
harsh  and  noisy  contention,  so  distracting  at  the  for- 
mer season,  and  seems  more  like  a  grave  consultation 
upon  future  procedure ;  and  as  winter  approaches  they 
depart  for  some  other  place.  The  object  of  this 
meeting  is  unknown;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  other 
bird  revisits  the  nest  it  has  once  forsaken.  Domestic 
fowls,  indeed,  make  use  again  of  their  old  nests;  but 
this  is  never,  or  only  occasionallv,  done  by  birds  in 
a  wild  state.  The  daw  and  rock  pigeon  will  build 
in  society  with  their  separate  kindred ;  and  the  for- 
mer even  revisits  in  autumn  the  places  it  had  nestled 
in.  But  such  situations  as  these  birds  require,  the 
ruined  castle,  abbey,  or  church  tower,  ledge  in  the 
rock,  &c.,  are  not  universally  found,  and  are  appa- 
rently occupied  from  necessity.  Tfa6  rooks  appear 
to  associate  firom  preference  to  society,  as  trees  are 
common  everywhere ;  but  what  motive  they  can  have 
in  view  in  lingering  thus  for  a  few  autumnal  morn- 
ings, and  counselling  with  each  other  around  their 
abandoned  and  now  useless  nests,  which  before  the 
return  of  spring  are  generally  beaten  from  the  trees, 
is  bv  no  means  manifest  to  us.'V 

1  he  rook  makeis  a  large  nest  of  twigs,  lined  with 
wool,  hay,  and  other  soft  matters,  lays  four  or  five 
spotted  eggs,  and  when  the  young  are  half-grown, 
they  leave  the  nest,  and  sit  to  be  fed  on  the  branches 
around;^  the  young  are  then  called  branehers;  and 
then  it  is  that  the  gunners  have  a  battue,  and  a  day 
of  slaughter  of  the  helpless  young.  This  cruelty  is 
justified  as  a  means  of  preventing  an  over-abundance 
of  those  birds ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
heretofore  said  in  &vourof  the  rooks,  there  are  many 
farmers  who  still  think  they  are  more  injurious  than 
serviceable.  In  winter,  when  the  frost  has  hardened 
the  ground,  or  when  it  is  covered  with  snow,  the 
poor  rooks  have  a  hard  struggle  to  live;  they  are 
completely  shut  out  from  their  natural  food,  and  then 
they  are  compelled  to  be  thieves,  invading  the  rick- 
yards,  and  striving  with  the  farm-yard  poultry  for  a 
share  of  their  grain.  In  such  seasons  many  of  the 
old  rooks  die  of  cold  and  hunger;  and  then,  too,  the 
most  vigorous  of  them  have  a  new  propensity — be- 
coming herbivorous  or  granivorous,  rather  than  in- 
sectivorous. 

It  has  been  said  that  farmers  in  the  United  States 
of  America  suffer  much  loss  of  their  field  crops  from 
the  depredations  of  ground  insects;  attributing  these 
losses  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  rooks  in 
that  country.  So  seriously  is  this  circumstance  be- 
lieved, that  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  rook  into  Virginia,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
In  Scotland,  the  rooks  are  commonly  called  crovs, 
and  in  Yorkshire  they  are  called  crakes^  and  in  both 


these  countries  are  wrongfully  accused  of  devouring 
grain  at  all  seasons.  Both  these  provincial  names 
are  corruptions  of  erow,  the  name  of  a  bird,  whidi, 
though  wearing  the  same  livery,  is  a  being  ojf  a  very 
diflferent  character. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  THS  MAQPIX,  AKS  ITS  ArFINlTIIiL 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  birds  that  may  be 
distributed  under  this  head,  that  we  must  not 
expect  very  precise  ideas  of  any.  To  have  a 
straight  strong  bill,  legs  formed  for  hopping,  a 
body  of  about  the  size  of  a  magpie,  and  party- 
coloured  plumage,  are  the  only  marks  by  which 
I  must  be  contented  to  distinguiah  this  numer- 
ous fiantastic  tribe,  that  add  to  the  beauty, 
though  not  to  the  harmony,  of  our  landscapes. 
In  fact,  their  chattering  everywhere  disturbs  the 
melody  of  the  lesser  warblers ;  and  their  noisy 
courtdiip  not  a  little  damps  the  song  of  the  lin- 
net and  the  nightingale. 

However,  we  have  very  few  of  this  kind  in  our 
woods  compared  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  line.  There  they  not  only  paint  the  scene 
with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  their  plumage, 
but  stun  the  ear  with  their  vociferation.  In 
those  luxurious  forests,  the  singing-birds  are 
scarcely  ever  heard,  but  a  hundred  varieties  of 
the  pie,  the  jay,  the  roller,  the  chatterer,  and  the 
toucan,  are  continually  in  motion,  and  with  their 
illusive  mockeries  disturb  or  divert  the  specta- 
tor, as  he  happens  to  be  disposed. 

The  magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with  us, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description.  In- 
deed, were  its  other  accomplishments  equal  to 
its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in  competi- 
tion. Its  black,  its  white,  its  green,  and  purple, 
with  the  rich  and  gilded  combination  of  the 
glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any  that  adorn 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Bat  it 
has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  beau  to  depre- 
ciate these  natural  perfections:  vain,  restless, 
loud,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder everywhere ;  and  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  it  finds  one,  of  doing  mischief.^ 

1**1  protect  the  magpie,"  says  Mr.  C.  Waterton, 
'*with  greater  care  than  perhaps  any  other  bird,  on 
account  of  its  having  nobody  to  stand  up  for  it. 
Both  rich  and  poor  seem  to  entertain  so  mat  sn 
antipathy  to  this  gay  and  lively  bird  in  its  wild  state, 
that  1  onen  wonder  how  the  breed  has  manap[ed  to 
escape  utter  extirpation  in  this  populous  district. 
The  country  gentlemen  all  a^e  in  signing  the  death- 
warrant  of  this  friendless  bird,  because  it  is  knovrti 
to  suck  eggs,  and  to  strangle  young  game ;  whilst, 
in  ^neral,  the  lower  orders  have  an  inaurmouotabla 
prejudice  against  it,  on  the  score  of  its  supposed 
knowledge  of  their  future  destiny.  They  tell  you 
that,  when  four  of  these  ominous  birds  are  seen  to- 
gether, it  is  a  sure  sign  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be 
a  funeral  in  the  village ;  and  that  nine  are  quite  a 
horrible  sight.     I  have  often  heard  countrymen  say 
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Hie  magpie  bean  a  great  resemblanoe  to  the 
butcher-bird  in  its  bill,  which  has  a  sharp  pro- 
cess near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  in 
the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the 
tail ;  each  feather  shortening  from  the  two  mid- 
dlemoat'  But  it  agrees  still  more  in  its  food, 
living  not  only  upon  worms  and  insects,  but  also 
upon  small  birds  when  they  can  be  seised.  A 
wounded  lark,  or  a  young  chicken  separated  from 
the  hen,  are  sure  plunder ;  and  the  magpie  will 
even  sometimes  set  upon  and  strike  a  blackbird. 

The  same  insolence  prompts  it  to  tease  the 
largest  animals,  when  its  insults  can  be  offered 
with  security.  They  often  are  seen  perched  upon 
the  back  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  pecking  up  the 
insects  to  be  found  there,  chattering,  and  tor- 
menting the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time,  and 
stretching  out  their  necks  for  combat  if  the  beast 
turns  its  head  backward  to  reprehend  them.' 
They  seek  out  also  the  nests  of  birds ;  and,  if  the 
parent  escapes,  the  eggs  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency :  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  are  but  too 
frequently  robbed  by  this  mmmn,  and  this,  in 
some  measure,  causes  their  scarcity. 

Ko  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  bird ;  it 
shares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks 
in  their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in  birds* 
eggs :  but  it  seems  possessed  of  a  providence  sel- 
dom usual  with  gluttons ;  for  when  it  is  satisfied 
for  the  present,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the 
feast  for  another  occasion.  It  wiU  even  in  a 
tame  state  hide  its  food  when  it  has  done  eating, 
and  after  a  time  return  to  the  secret  hoard  with 
renewed  appetite  and  vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a  degree  of  instinct 
unusual  to  other  birds.  Its  nest  is  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  composed, 
than  for  the  place  the  magpie  takes  to  build 

that  they  had  rather  lee  any  bird  than  a  magpie ;  but, 
upon  my  asking  them  the  cause  of  their  antipathy  to 
the  bird,  all  the  answer  that  I  could  ^  Mras,  that 
they  knew  it  to  be  unlucky,  and  that  it  always  con- 
tri?ed  to  know  what  was  going  to  take  place.  I 
an  fiilly  aware  that  it  baa  propensities  of  a  sufB- 
eiently  predatory  nature  to  brinr  it  into  general  dis- 
repute with  civilised  man ;  but  let  us  Temember  that, 
like  the  carrion  crow,  it  only  exercises  them  to  any 
lerious  extent  for  about  two  months  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  At  that  season,  it  certainlv  commences 
operations  with  surprising  assiduity.  Guns  himself, 
that  andent  thief,  when  he  was  about  to  steal  the 
cows  of  Hercules,  never  exhibited  greater  cunning 
than  that  which  this  bird  puts  in  practice  after  it  has 
discovered  a  hen's  nest  in  the  yard,  or  a  place  of 
sitting  game  in  the  field.  Both  the  magpie  and  the 
carrion  crow  transfix  the  em  with  their  beaks,  and 
then  convey  them  through  the  air.  After  the  season 
of  incubation  is  over,  the  magpie  becomes  a  harm- 
less bird  (unless  the  pilfering  d  a  little  unprotected 
fruit  be  considered  a  crime),  and  spends  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  in  works  of  great  utility  to  man, 
bv  destroying  milliOTs  of  insects*  and  by  preventing 
the  air  from  being  infected  with  the  noxious  eflluvium 
arising  from  the  sconrings  of  slaughter-houses." — En. 
s  Goldsmith  was  evidently  not  aware  that,  in  these 
risits,  the  maspie  is  rendering  a  friendly  service  to 
the  cattle  by  freeing  them  from  vermin. — Ed. 


it  in.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  conspicuous 
enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  some  hawthorn- 
bush,  or  on  the  top  of  some  high  tree.  The  place, 
however,  is  always  found  difficult  of  access ;  for 
the  tree  pitched  upon  usual^iy  grows  in  some  thick 
hedge-row  fenced  by  brambles  at  the  root;  or 
sometimes  one  of  the  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  purpose.^  When  the  place  is  thus  chosen 
as  inaccessible  as  possible  to  men,  the  next  care 
is  to  fence  the  nest  above  so  as  to  defend  it  from 
all  the  various  enemies  of  air.  The  kite,  the 
crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk,  are  to  be  guarded 
against ;  as  their  nests  have  been  sometimes 
plundered  by  the  magpie,  so  it  is  reasonably 
feared  that  they  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the  magpie's  nest 
is  built  with  surprising  labour  and  ingenuity.^ 

S  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
given  by  naturalists  of  the  haunts  of  the  magpie. 
'*  The  tall  tangled  hedge-row,"  says  Mr.  Knapp, 
"the  fir  grove,  or  the  old  well- wooded  enclosure 
constitutes  its  delight,  as  there  alone  its  large  dark 
nest  has  any  chance  of  escapinff  observation . "  It  *  *  aU 
ways,"  says  Jennings,  **  builds  a  solitary  nest  either 
in  a  thom-bosh  or  on  some  lofty  elm,  and  sometimes 
on  an  apple-tree :  it  does  not  often  build  very  near 
dwelling-houses,  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  tnis  has 
lately  occurred  in  Somersetshire,  at  Huntspill.a  magpie 
not  only  having  built  its  nest  on  a  tree  a  ver^  short 
distance  from  a  dwelling-house,  but  it  occupied  the 
same  nest  two  years  success! veh*.*'  Wilson,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaking,  we  apprefiend,  of  its  habits  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  America,  says  it  "genernlly 
selects  a  tall  tree  adjoining  the  fiirm-house  for  its 
nest,  which  u  placed  amongst  the  highest  branches." 
Another  writer  says  "  it  nestles  in  the  tall  hed^,  or 
in  a  thick  tree  near  the  cottage:"  "it  is  no  bird  of 
the  wilderness."  This  agrees  with  our  own  observa- 
tions ;  for  we  have  remarked  the  magpie  to  be  no  less 
partial  to  human  neighbourhood  than  its  congener 
the  rook,  and,  so  fisr  trom  sequestering  itself,  though 
it  is  certainly  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  it  except  near  farm-houses.  In  the  north, 
almost  every  farm  has  its  denisen  pair  of  magpies, 
which  incubate  in  their  hereditary  nest  on  the  old 
ash  tree  vear  after  year,  precisely  like  an  hereditary 
colony  oi  rooks.  In  the  more  closely-wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  indeed,  it  does  not  so  frequently 
build  on  the  trees  in  the  fiirm-yard ;  yet  we  observed, 
in  1880,  a  magpie's  nest  in  such  a  locality  on  the 
borders  of  Epping-forest,  near  Chigwell,  and  another 
in  a  clump  ot  elms  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Sion 
House,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
Waterton  says  the  magpie  builds  its  nest  in  any  tree, 
and  in  any  situation. — Ed. 

^  *'  Amongst  our  larger  birds,"  says  Mr.  Rennie  on 
the  *  Architecture  of  Birds,'  "the  magpie  excels  all 
her  congeners  in  architectural  skill.  Several  of  the 
older  naturalists  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  her 
more  ingenuity  than  facts  wiU  corroborate.  Albertus 
Magnus,  for  example,  says  she  not  only  constructs 
two  passages  for  her  nest,  one  for  entering  and 
another  for  going  out,  but  frequentlv  makes  two 
nests  on  contiguous  trees,  with  the  design  of  mis- 
leading plunderers,  who  mMj  as  readily  choose  the 
empty  nest  as  the  one  containing  the  eggs,  on  the 
same  principle  that  Dionysius  the  tvrant  had  thirty 
sleeping-rooms.  Others  maintain  that  the  opening 
opposite  the  passage  is  for  the  tail  of  the  mother, 
magpie  when  hatchmg.  Before  speculating  upon  the 
use  of  this,  it  would  have  been  well  to  ascertain  its 
existence ;  for  among  the  numerous  magpies'  nests 
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The  body  of  the  nest  is  composed  of  hawthorn 
branches,  the  thorns  sticking  oatward,  but  well 
united  together  by  their  mutual  insertions. 
Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wool,  and 
long  grass,  and  then  nicely  plastered  all  round 
with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  nest  being 
thus  made  firm  and  commodious,  the  next  work 
is  to  make  the  canopy  which  is  to  defend  it 
above.  This  is  composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns, 
wove  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  all 
entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is  just  large 
enough  to  permit  egress  and  regress  to  the 
owners.  In  this  fortress  the  male  and  female 
hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood  with  security, 
sheltered  from  all  attacks  but  those  of  the  climb- 
ing schoolboy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and 
bloody  hands  too  dear  a  price  for  the  eggs  or  the 
young  ones.  The  magpie  lays  six  or  seven  eggs, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domestic  state,  preserves  its 
natural  character  with  strict  propriety.  The 
same  noisy  mischievous  habits  attend  it  to  the 
cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods ;  and  being 
more  cunning,  so  it  is  also  a  more  docile  bird 
than  any  other  taken  into  keeping.^    Those  who 

which  we  have  seen  (two  very  perfect  ones  are  now 
before  us)  the  alleged  second  opening  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  though  in  some  instances  the  twigs  may 
appear  more  loosely  woven  than  in  others,  but  sel- 
dom so  much  so,  we  think,  as  to  permit  a  passage  to 
the  bird."— Ed. 

^  A  bell-founder,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Jean  en 
Greve,  at  Paris,  having  lost  from  time  to  time 
several  silver  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  value,  at 
length  suspected  his  servant-maid  to  be  the  thief;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  and  to  detect  her,  if  pos- 
sible, he  laid  a  couple  of  silver  trinkets  in  an  apart- 
ment to  which  himself,  his  wife,  and  the  said  servant, 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  access.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  trinkets  were  missing,  and  suspicion 
of  course  fell  on  the  maid.  The  master  questioned 
her,  as  to  her  having  been  in  the  room;  the  ^rl 
hesitated  for  some  moments,  and  then  in  a  faltenng 
tone  of  voice,  said  she  remembered  to  have  opened 
the  door  of  that  room  to  admit  the  air,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  things  lost.  This  reply  seemed 
to  confirm  her  master  more  in  his  opinion  of  her 
guilt ;  he  accordingly  had  her  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
and  she  was  fully  committed  for  trial.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  trial,  in  which  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  judges  and  accusers  but  too 
frequently  usurp  the  seat  of  impartial  investiga- 
tion, she  was  found  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime, 
and  suffered  death  accorduigly.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  bell-founder  was  sent  for  to  arrange  and 
repair  the  church  bells ;  and  on  entering  the  steeple, 
to  examine  the  same,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
a  favourite  magpie  he  had  kept  about  his  house, 
perched  up  near  the  church  cloclc.  Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  his  old  inmate  in  so  uncommon  a  place, 
he  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same ;  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  therefore  called  the  bird  by  its  name, 
*Mag!  Magi'  The  bird  then  hopped  a  few  paces 
towards  the  man,  stopped  suddenly,  ruffled  up  his 
plumage,  chattered  in  his  way,  and  then  fled  away 
to  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Curiosity  led  the  man  to  fol- 
low it ;  but  what  words  can  express  his  astonishment 
and  confusion,  when  he  beheld  deposited  in  a  corner 
of  the  bole,  the  very  identical  articles  for  which  the 
poor  unfortunate  girl  lost  her  life,  with  several  others 


are  desirous  of  teaching  it  to  speak  have  a  fool- 
ish custom  of  cutting  its  tongue,  which  only  puts 
the  poor  animal  to  pain,  without  improving  its 
speech  in  the  smallest  degree.  Its  speaking  is 
sometimes  very  distinct ;  but  its  sounds  are  too 
thin  and  sharp  to  be  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
human  voice,  which  the  hoarse  raven  and  parrot 
can  counterfeit  more  exactly. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  jay,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  birds. 
The  forehead  is  white,  streaked  with  black ;  the 
head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  it 
can  erect  into  a  crest  at  pleasure;  the  whole 
neck,  back,  breast,  and  belly,' are  of  a  fiiint  pur- 
ple, dashed  with  gray ;  the  wings  are  most  beau- 
tifully barred  with  a  lovely  blue,  black,  and 
white ;  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale 
brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits, 
wiU  kill  small  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile.'^ 

The  chatterer  also,  which  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, may  be  placed  in  this  rank ;  and  is  some- 
what less  than  the  former.  It  is  variegated  with 
a  beautiftil  mixture  of  colours ;  red,  ashnwlour, 
chestnut,  and  yellow ;  but  what  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  birds,  are  the  homy  appendages 
from  the  tips  of  seven  of  the  lesser  quiU  feathers, 
which  stand  bare  of  beards,  and  have  the  colour 
and  gloss  of  the  best  red  sealing-wax. 

The  roller  is  not  less  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
former.  The  breast  and  belly  are  blue;  the 
head  green ;  and  the  wings  vari^ated  with  blue, 
black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  a  sort  of  naked  tubercles  or 
warts  near  the  eyes,  which  still  fiirther  contri- 
bute to  increase  its  beauty. 

To  this  class  may  be  added  a  numerous  list 
from  all  the  tropical  forests  of  the  east  and  west ; 
where  the  birds  are  remarkable  for  discordant 
voices  and  brilliant  plumage.  I  will  fix  only 
upon  one,  which  is  the  most  singular  of  all  the 
feathered  creation.    This  is  the  toucan,  a  bird  of 

he  had  missed  at  different  times.  The  whole  of  this 
extraordinary  affair  was  soon  publicly  known.  1  he 
people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  girl's  accusers  and  judges;  and  to 
prevent  those  serious  consequences  so  much  appre- 
hended, it  was  found  necessary  to  appease  the  mul- 
titude, by  an  order  that  mass  should  be  said,  and  a 
solemn  Domine  exaude  offered  up,  for  the  peace  of 
her  soul,  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean  en  Greve ;  where 
this  tragedy  is  recorded,  and  where  the  virgins  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  repair  annually  at 
midnight,  dressed  in  robes  of  the  whitest  lawn,  and 
bearing  each  a  branch  of  cypress,  to  sing  a  requiem, 
and  to  implore  the  divine  protection  for  the  innocent 
sufferer.  This  ceremonv  is  still  commemorated,  and 
is  called  *the  Mass  of  the  Magpie.*  A  popular 
drama,  called  *  The  Blaid  and  Magpie,'  is  founded  on 
this  incident. 

In  most  countries  the  magpie  is  esteemed  a  hird 
of  omen.  In  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  if  one  of  these  birds  is  observed  firing  by 
itself,  it  is  accounted  bv  the  vulgar  a  sign  of  ill  luck; 
if  there  are  two  together,  they  foreb^^e  something 
fortunate ;  three  indicate  a  funeral,  and  four  a  wed- 
ding  Ed. 

^  See  Supplementary  Note,  p.  92.  ; 
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the  pie  kind,  whose  bill  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
rest  of  its  whole  body. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  or 
five  varieties.  I  will  only  describe  the  red-beaked 
toucan ;  and  as  the  figure  of  this  bird  makes  the 
principal  part  of  its  history,  I  wiU  follow  Edwards 
through  all  the  minutiae  of  its  singular  confor- 
mation. It  is  about  the  size  of  and  shaped  like 
a  jackdaw,  with  a  large  head  to  support  its 
monstrous  bill ;  this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  to  its  point,  is  six  inches  and  a  half;  and 
its  breadth,  in  the  thickest  part,  is  a  little  more 
than  two.  Its  thickness  near  the  head  is  one 
inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a  little  rounded 
along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  under  side 
being  round  also;  the  whole  of  the  bill  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  a  little  thicker  than  parch- 
ment The  upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
except  on  each  side,  which  is  of  a  fine  scarlet 
colour ;  as  is  also  the  lower  chap,  except  at  the 
base,  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head  and 
the  bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  separation  all 
round  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  are  almost 
covered  with  feathers ;  which  has  occasioned 
some  writers  to  say,  that  the  toucan  has  no  nos- 
trils. Bound  the  eyes,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  is 
a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  of  feathers,  above  which 
the  head  is  black,  except  a  white  spot  on  each 
side  joining  to  the  base  of  the  upper  chap.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings,  tail, 
belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  side  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breast, 
are  white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breast 
and  the  black  on  the  belly  is  a  space  of  red  fea- 
thers, in  the  form  of  a  new  moon,  with  its  horns 
upwards.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  of  an 
ash-colour ;  and  the  toes  stand  like  those  of  the 
parrot,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird, 
though  furnished  with  so  formidable  a  beak,  is 
harmless  and  gentle,  being  so  easily  made  tame 
as  to  sit  and  hatch  its  young  in  houses.^    It  feeds 

7  The  toucans,  according  to  M.  D'Azara,  destroy 
A  great  number  of  birds,  their  large  bill  rendering 
them  formidable  to  most  species.  They  attack  them 
in  their  nests,  and  devour  their  eggs  and  young  ones. 
"The  toucan,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "is  omnivorous, 
feeding  (like  tiie  magpie)  on  young  birds  and  eggs, 
and  on  fruits.  For  the  former  purpose  the  bill  is 
admirably  adapted,  enabling  it  to  delve  into  the  deep 
and  narrow  ne^ts  of  the  South  American  birds,  while 
the  delicacy  of  the  nerves  enables  it,  like  the  snipe, 
to  search  out  its  prey.  The  bill  is  equally  well  fitted 
for  feeding  on  son  tropical  fruits.  A  living  specimen 
of  this  bird,  kept  for  seven  years  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Vigors,  am>rded  full  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  these  statements."  The  monkeys 
and  the  toucan  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other.  They  often  assail  him  in  his  nest,  that  they 
may  dislodge  him  for  the  sake  of  the  contents.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  make  capture  of  an  old  bird,  being 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  formidable  power  of  its 
bill.  These  rencontres  are  very  amusing  to  a  spec- 
tator, exhibiting  as  they  do,  cunning  and  artifice  op- 
posed to  honest  courage  and  indomitable  strength. 


chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  very  greed- 
ily, gorging  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  voids 
it  crude  and  unconcocted.  This,  however,  is  no 
objection  to  the  natives  from  using  it  again: 
they  even  prefer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is 
fresh  gathered  frx>m  the  tree ;  and  seem  per- 
suaded that  the  strength  and  heat  of  the  pepper 
are  qualified  by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious 
qualities  are  thus  exhausted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only 
upon  a  vegetable  diet ;  and  in  a  domestic  state, 
to  which  it  is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm 
countries  where  it  is  bred,  it  is  seen  to  prefer 
such  food  to  all  other.  Pozzo,  who  bred  one 
tame,  asserts,  that  it  leaped  up  and  down,  wag- 
ged the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  a  magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  same  things 
that  parrots  do ;  but  was  most  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown 
into  the  air,  it  would  most  dexterously  catch  be- 
fore they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds, 
was  hollow,  and  upon  that  account  very  light,  so 
that  it  had  but  little  strength  in  so  apparently 
formidable  a  weapon ;  nor  could  it  peck  or  strike 
smartly  therewith.  But  its  tongue  seemed  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  machine;  it 
was  long,  thin,  I  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of  the 
feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill-cock ;  this  it 
moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or 
six  inches  from  the  bill  It  was  of  a  flesh  col- 
our, and  very  remarkably  fringed  on  each  side 
with  very  small  filaments,  exactly  resembling  a 
feather* 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
strength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains 
it.  It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  ol 
sheath  for  this  peculiar  instrument,  used  by  the 
toucan,  not  only  in  making  itself  a  nest,  but  also 
in  obtaining  its  provision.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  this  bird  builds  its  nest  in  holes 
of  trees,  which  have  been  previously  scooped  out 
for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
so  feeble  a  bill  could  be  very  serviceable  in  work- 
ing upon  such  hard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  secures  its 
young  better  from  external  injury  than  the  tou- 
can. It  has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  serpents, 
to  guard  against,  but  a  numerous  tribe  of  mon- 
keys, still  more  prying,  mischievous,  and  hun- 
gry, than  all  the  rest.  The  toucan,  however, 
scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree, 
leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  in  and 
out  at.  There  it  sits,  with  its  great  beak,  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  and  if  the  monkey  venture  to 
offer  a  visit  of  curiosity,  the  toucan  gives  him 
such  a  welcome,  that  he  presently  thinks  proper 
to  pack  off,  and  is  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates 

Cases  occur,  however,  in  which  the  monkey's  in-    ] 
genmty  enables  him  to  gain  his  point,  and  laugh  in 
his  own  way  at  his  dupe. — Ed.  | 
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of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great  reqaest, 
both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  tender 
and  nourishing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage, particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breast. 
The  fi^in  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and, 
when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks ;  and  this  they 
consider  as  an  irresistible  addition  to  their  beauty. 

SUFPLEIESNTABT  NoTB Ths  JmffomUjf. 

The  jays  eonstitute  a  genui  of  birds  verv  nearly 
aUied  to  the  crows,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in 
having  the  bill  less  strong,  the  toil  more  elongated, 
their  colours  more  gaudy,  and  their  habits  approxi- 
mating to  those  of  the  titmice,  to  which  also  they 
are  nearly  allied.  They  reside  chiefly  in  woods  and 
thickets,  occasionally  betaking  themselves  to  the 
open  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  feed  on 
fruits,  seeds,  insects,  worms,  sometimes  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds,  as  well  as  small  quadrupeds, 
and  carrion.  They  are,  in  short,  as  omnivorous  as 
the  crows.  They  are  ffenerally  dispersed,  and  some 
of  the  species  are  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  conn- 
try. 

The  jays  differ  from  the  pies  principally  in  the  bill, 
which  is  more  hooked,  and  in  having  some  long  loose 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  are  erected 
when  the  birds  are  excited ;  the  tail,  moreover,  in 
these  birds,  is  longer  and  more  graduated.  They 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  omnivorous,  living  in  gen. 
era!  in  the  woods,  but  occasionally  resorting  to  gar- 
dens and  cultivated  lands,  to  both  of  which  they  are 
injurious  and  destructive,  as  well  by  what  they  eat 
at  the  time,  as  by  what  they  carry  off  to  increase 
their  hidden  stores.  In  summer  they  live  in  pairs, 
but  in  the  opposite  season  assemble  in  small  groups. 
They  advance  on  the  ground  always  bv  leaps,  and 
seldom  or  never  walk.  In  disposition  they  are  very 
irascible,  petulant,  and  inquisitive,  and  take  their 
scientific  generic  name,  garrulus,  from  their  constant 
loquacity,  'i'he  nest  is  built  in  trees,  generally  at 
about  half-way  from  the  bottom,  of  sticks,  interlaced 
together  on  the  outside,  cased  within  with  mud,  and 
lined  with  dry  grass  and  fibres :  the  entrance  to  it  is 
at  the  side.  The  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with 
brown  and  gray,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 
The  common  jay  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally 
or  exclusively  located,  and  is  partially  migratory  from 
the  west  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  south- 
east, as  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and 
also  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  Though  many  are  thus  said 
to  migrate,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  tnat  some  con- 
tinue in  our  own  country  and  in  France  the  whole 
year. 

The  Florida  jay  (6.  FUfridania)^  although  a  na-' 
tive  of  Florida,  as  its  name  implies,  occurs  also  in 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

SuUer*sjay  CO.  SuUeri)  is  peculiar  to  the  north- 
western coast  ot  America,  and  was  first  described  by 
Lathui  from  a  specimen  obtained,  on  Cook's  Expedi- 
tion, at  Nootka-sound. 

The  Canadian  jay  CG.  Canadensis)  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
settlements  in  North  America. 

The  rtdrbiUedjau  is  a  very  splendid  bird.  The  bill 
and  feet  are  red  ;  the  neck  and  breast  are  black ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  dotted  black  and  white ;  body, 
above  and  beneath,  ashen ;  of  the  tail-feathers,  the 
two  intermediate  are  much  the  longest,  and  the 
lateral  feathers  are  graduated ;  they  are  blue,  tipt 
with  white,  and  a  black  bar  between  that  colour  and 
the  blue.  Inhabits  China,  and  is  frequently  rendered 
very  tame  and  amusing. 

Of  the  blue  jay t  an  inhabitant  of  North  America, 


Wilson  has  ^ven  the  following  interesting  account. 
"The  blue  jay  is  an  almost  universal  inl^itant  of 
the  woods,  frequenting  the  thickest  settlements  as 
well  as  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest-,  where  his 
squallmg  voice  often  idarms  the  deer,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  of  the  hunter, — one  of  whom  in- 
formed  me  that  he  made  it  a  point,  in  sammer,  to  kill 
every  jay  he  could  meet  with.  In  the  charming  sea^ 
son  of  spring,  when  every  thicket  pours  forth  har- 
mony, the  part  performed  by  the  jay  always  catcfaei 
the  ear.  He  appears  to  be  among  his  fellow-rousi- 
cians  what  the  trumpeter  is  in  a  band,  some  of  fail 
notes  having  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  tones  of 
that  instrument.  These  he  has  the  faculty  of  chsng- 
ing  through  a  great  variety  of  modulations,  accord- 
ing  to  the  particular  humour  he  happens  to  be  in. 
^VHien  disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarce  a  bird 
whose  peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot  tune  his  notes 
to.  When  engaged  in  the  blandishments  of  love,  they 
resemble  the  soft  chatterings  of  a  duck,  and,  while 
he  nestles  among  the  thick  branches  of  the  cedar,  are 
scarce  heard  at  a  few  paces  distance:  but  he  no 
sooner  diteovers  your  approach  than  he  sets  up  a  ve- 
hement outcry,  flying  off,  and  screaming  with  all  his 
might,  as  if  he  called  the  whole  feathered  tribe  (A 
the  neighbourhood  to  witness  some  outrageous  usage 
he  had  received.  When  he  hops  undisturbed  among 
the  high  branches  of  the  oak  and  hickory,  they  be- 
come soft  and  musical ;  and  his  calls  for  the  female  a 
stranger  would  mistake  for  the  repeated  screakings 
of  an  ungreased  wheel-barrow.  All  these  he  accom- 
panies with  various  nods,  and  jerks,  and  other  ges- 
ticulations, for  which  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  are  so 
renoarkable,  that,  vrith  some  other  peculiarities,  they 
might  have  very  well  justified  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist  in  forming  them  into  a  separate  genus  by 
themselves. 

"  The  blue  jay  builds  a  large  nest,  frequently  in 
the  cedar,  sometimes  on  ao  apple-tree,  lines  it  with 
dry  fibrous  roots,  and  lays  five  e^  df  a  dull  olive, 
spotted  with  brown.  Tlie  male  is  particularly  care- 
ful of  not  being  heard  near  the  place,  making  his 
visits  as  silently  and  secretly  as  possible.  His  fa- 
vourite food  is  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  Indian  corn. 
He  occasionally  feeds  on  bugs  and  caterpillars,  and 
sometimes  pays  a  plundering  visit  to  the  orchard, 
cherry  rows,  and  potato  patch ;  and  has  been  known, 
in  tiroes  of  scarcity,  to  venture  into  the  bam,  through 
openings  between  the  weather  boards.  In  these 
cases  he  is  extremely  active  and  silent,  and,  if  sur- 
prised in  the  fact,  makes  his  escape  with  precipita- 
tion, but  without  noise,  as  if  conscious  of  his  crimi- 
nality. 

'*  Of  all  birds  he  is  the  most  bitter  enemy  to  the 
owl.  No  sooner  has  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  one 
of  these,  than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered  frsr 
temity  to  his  assistance,  who  surround  the  glimmer- 
ing solitaire,  and  attack  him  from  all  sides,  raising 
such  a  shout  as  may  be  heard,  in  a  still  day,  more 
than  half-a-mile  off.  When,  in  my  hunting  excur- 
sions, I  have  passed  near  this  scene  of  tumult,  I  have 
imagined  to  myself  that  I  heard  the  insulting  party 
venting  their  respective  charges  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  a  Billingsgate  mob ;  the  owl,  meanwhile, 
returning  every  compliment  with  a  broad  oggling 
stare.  The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
owl  at  length,  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  is 
followed  by  his  whole  train  of  persecutors,  until 
driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction. 

"  But  the  blue  jay  himself  is  not  guiltless  of  similar 
depredations  with  the  owl,  and  becomes  in  his  turn 
the  very  tyrant  he  detested,  when  he  sneaks  through 
the  woods,  as  he  frequently  does,  and  among  the 
thickets  and  hedge-rows,  plundering  every  nest  he 
can  find  of  its  eggs,  tearing  up  the  callow  young  by 
piecemeal,  and  spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  aroiuid 
him.     The  cries  of  the  distressed  parents  soon  bring 
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;  together  a  number  of  interested  spectators  (for  birds 
in  such  drcumstaiices  seem  truly  to  sympathise  with 
each  other),  and  he  is  sometimes  attacked  with  such 
ipirit  M  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  speedy 
retreat. 

"He  will  sometimes  assault  small  birds,  with  the 

intention  of  killiiw  and  devouring  them :  an  instance 

of  which  I  myself  once  witnessed,  over  a  piece  of 

woods  near  the  borders  of  SchuyltiU ;  where  I  saw 

,    hina  engsged  for  more  then  five  minutes  pursuing 

'    what  I  took  to  be  a  species  of  motacilla  («.  mamloMa, 

,'    yellow  rump),  wheeling,  darting,  and  doubling  in 

j    the  air,  and,  at  last,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  got 

disappointed  in  the  escape  of  his  intended  prey.     In 

times  of  greai  extremity,  when  his  hoard  or  magasine 

is  frosen  up,  buried  in  snow,  or  perhaps  exhausted, 

he  becomes  very  voracious,  and  will  make  a  meal  of 

'  whatever  carrion  or  other  animal  substance  comes 

I  u  the  way,  and  has  been  found  regaling  himself  on 

the  bowels  of  a  robin  (TVrAis  wugratonui)  in  less 

thsn  five  minntes  after  it  was  shot. 

'*  There  are,  however,  individual  exceptions  to 
this  general  character  for  plunder  and  outrage,  a 
I  prooeoess  for  which  is  probably  often  occasioned  by 
the  wants  and  irritations  of  necessity.  A  blue  jay, 
which  I  have  kept  for  some  time,  and  with  which  I 
am  on  terms  of  familiarity,  is  in  reslity  a  very  notable 
example  of  mildness  of  disposition  and  sociability  of 
manners.  An  accident  in  the  woods  first  put  me  in 
possession  of  this  bird,  while  in  full  plumage,  and  in 
high  healtii  and  spirits:  I  carried  him  home  with  me^ 
■nd  put  him  into  a  cage  already  occupied  by  a  golden- 
winged  woodpecker  (Pfcus  auratui),  where  he  was 
saluted  with  such  rudeness,  and  received  s4b  a 
drubbing  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  entering 
his  premises,  that,  to  save  his  life,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  him  out  again.  I  then  put  him  into  another 
cage,  where  the  only  tenant  was  a  female  {Orioiu$ 
^narius).  She  also  put  on  airs  of  alarm,  as  if  she 
considered  herself  enoangered  and  insulted  by  the  in- 
trusion; the  jay,  meanwhile,  sat  mute  and  motion- 
less  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  either  dubious  of  his 
own  situation,  or  willing  to  allow  time  for  the  fears 
of  his  neighbour  to  subside.  Accordingly,  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  displaying  various  threatening  gestures 
(hke  some  of  those  Indians  we  read  of  in  their  first 
interviews  with  the  whites),  she  began  to  make  her 
spproadies,  but  with  ^reat  circumspection,  and  readi- 
ness for  retreat.  Seeing,  however,  the  ja^  begin  to 
pick  up  some  crumbs  of  broken  chestnuts,  m  an  hum- 
ble and  peaceable  way,  she  also  descended,  and  began 
to  do  the  same ;  but,  at  the  slightest  motion  of  her 
new  guest,  wheeled  round,  and  put  herself  on  the 
defensive.  All  this  ceremonious  jealousy  vanished 
before  evening ;  and  they  now  roost  together,  feed, 
and  play  toge&er,  in  penect  harmony  and  good  hu- 
OMnir.  When  the  jay  ^pes  to  drink,  his  messmate 
very  impudently  jumps  into  the  saucer  to  wash  her* 
self,  throwing  the  water  in  showers  over  her  com- 
pB.'iion,  who  bears  it  all  patiently;  venturing  now 
■ndthen  to  take  a  sip  between  every  splash,  without 
betraying  the  sDoallest  token  of  irritation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  his  little  fel- 
low.prisoDer»  allowini^  her  to  peck  (which  she  does 
very  gently)  about  his  whiskers,  and  to  clean  his 
daws  from  the  minute  fragments  of  chestnuts  which 
happen  to  adhere  to  them.  This  attachment  on  the 
onepart,  and  mild  condescension  on  the  other,  may  per- 
1^  partly  he  the  effect  of  mutual  misfortunes,  which 
vc  found  not  only  to  knit  mankind,  but  many  species 
of  inCerior  animals,  more  closely  together :  and  shows 
that  the  disposition  of  the  blueiay  maybe  humanized, 
and  rendered  ausceptible  of  affectionate  impressions, 
even  fbr  those  birds  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  he 
woold  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a  meal  of.  He 
a  not  only  bold  and  Vodferous,  but  possesses  a  oon- 
adenble  talent  for  mimicry,  and  seems  to  enjoy  great 


satisfaction  in  mocking  and  teasing  other  birds,  par- 
ticularly the  little  hawk  {/.  Sparveriua)^  imitating 
his  cry  wherever  he  sees  him,  and  squeaUng  out  as 
if  caught :  this  soon  brings  a  number  of  his  own  tribe 
around  himt  who  all  join  in  the  frolic,  darting  about 
the  hawk,  and  feigning  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorely 
wounded,  and  alreaay  under  the  clutches  of  its  de- 
vourer ;  while  others  lie  concealed  in  bushes,  ready 
to  second  their  associates  in  the  attack.  But  this 
ludicrous  fiu'ce  often  terminates  tragically.  The 
hawk,  singling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent  and  pro- 
voking, sweeps  upon  him  in  the  unpfuarded  moment, 
and  offers  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and  re- 
sentment. In  an  instant  the  tune  is  changed;  all 
their  buffoonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  incessant 
screams  proclaim  their  disaster.*' 


CHAP.  IV. 

or  TUB  WOODPaOSXB,  AKP  IV8  AVIIinTm. 

Wa  now  oome  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  wood- 
peckers :  a  daas  easUy  dirtinguiflhable  from  all 
others,  both  for  their  peculiar  formation,  their 
method  of  procuring  food,  and  their  manner  of 
proTiding  a  place  of  safety  for  their  young.  In- 
deed, no  other  class  of  birds  seems  more  imme- 
diately formed  for  the  method  of  life  they  pur- 
sue, being  fitted  by  nature,  at  all  points,  for  the 
peculiarity  of  their  condition.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  the  insects  contained  in  the  body  of  trees ; 
and  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  with  a  straight, 
hard,  strong,  angular,  and  sharp  bill,  made  for 
piercing  and  boring.  They  have  a  tongue  of  a 
very  great  length ;  round,  ending  in  a  sharp, 
stiff,  bony  thorn,  dentated  on  each  side,  to  strike 
ants  and  insects  when  dislodged  from  their  cells. 
Their  legs  are  short  and  strong,  for  the  purposes 
of  climbing.  Their  toes  stand  two  forward  and 
two  backward ;  which  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  holding  by  the  branches  of  the  trees.  They 
have  hard  stiff  tails  to  lean  upon  when  climbing. 
They  feed  only  upon  insects,  and  want  that  in- 
testine which  anatomists  call  the  ascum;  a  cir- 
oumstanoe  peculiar  to  this  tribe  only. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many 
varieties  in  each  kind.  They  form  large  colonies 
in  the  forests  of  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
differ  in  site,  colour,  and  appearance ;  and  agree 
only  in  the  marks  above-mentioned,  or  in  those 
habits  which  result  from  so  peculiar  a  conforma- 
tion. Instead,  tikerefore,  of  descending  into  a 
minute  discrimination  of  every  spedes,  let  us 
take  one  for  a  pattern,  to  which  all  the  rest  will 
be  found  to  bear  the  strongest  affinity.  Words 
can  but  feebly  describe  the  plumage  of  a  bird ; 
but  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  every  animal's  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions. 

The  Qreen  woodspite,  or  woodpecker,  is  called 
the  rainfowl  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  be- 
cause, when  it  makes  a  greater  noise  than  ordi- 
nary, it  is  supposed  to  foretell  rain.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  jay ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
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are  of  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  and  the  back, 
neck,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings,  are  green. 
But  the  tongue  of  this  little  animal  makes  its 
most  distinguished  characteristic,  as  it  serves  for 
its  support  and  defence.  As  was  said  above,  the 
woodpecker  feeds  upon  insects ;  and  particularly 
on  those  which  are  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow 
or  of  rotting  trees.  The  tongue  is  its  instrument 
for  killing  and  procuring  this  food ;  which  can- 
not be  found  in  great  plenty.  This  is  round, 
ending  in  a  stiff,  sharp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on 
both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow ;  and  this 
it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches  from  the  bill, 
and  draw  in  again  at  pleasure.  Its  prey  is  thus 
transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the  bill,  which,  when 
swallowed,  the  dart  is  again  launched  at  fresh 
game.  Nothing  has  employed  the  attention  of 
the  curious  in  this  part  of  anatomy,  more  than 
the  contrivance  by  which  the  tongue  of  this  bird 
performs  its  functions  with  such  great  celerity. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  into  the  bill  by  the 
help  of  two  small  round  cartilages,  fastened  into 
the  forementioned  bony  tip,  and  running  along 
the  length  of  the  tongue.  These  cartilages,  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  take  a  circuit  beyond  the 
ears ;  and  being  reflected  backwards  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  make  a  large  bow.  The  muscular 
spongy  flesh  of  the  tongue  encloses  the»3  carti- 
lages like  a  sheath ;  and  is  so  made  that  it  may 
be  extended  or  contracted  like  a  worm.  The 
cartilages  indeed  have  muscles  accom]Muiying 
tbem  along  their  whole  length  backwards. — ^But 
there  is  still  another  contrivance ;  for  there  is 
a  broad  muscle  joining  the  cartilages  to  tlie  bones 
of  the  skull,  which,  by  contracting  or  dilating, 
forces  the  cartilages  forward  through  the  tongue, 
and  then  forces  the  tongue  and  all  through  the 
bill,  to  be  employed  for  the  animal^s  jireserva- 
tion  in  piercing  its  prey.^ 

Such  is  the  instrument  with  which  this  bird 
is  provided ;  and  this  the  manner  in  which  this 
instrument  is  employed.  When  a  woodpecker, 
by  its  natural  sagacity,  finds  out  a  rotten  hollow 
tree,  where  there  are  worms,  ants'  eggs,  or  in- 
sects, it  immediately  prepares  for  its  operations. 
Resting  by  its  strong  claws,  and  leaning  on  the 
thick  feathers  of  its  tail,  it  begins  to  bore  with 
its  sharp  strong  beak,  until  it  discloses  the  whole 
internal  habitation.  Upon  this,  either  through 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  its  prey,  or  with  a  desire 
to  alarm  the  insect  colony,  it  sends  forth  a  loud 
cry,  which  throws  terror  and  confusion  into  the 
whole  insect  tribe.  They  creep  hither  and  thi- 
ther, seeking  for  safety ;  whUe  tho  bird  luxuri- 
ously feasts  upon  them  at  leisure,  darting  its 
tongue  with  unerring  certainty,  and  devouring 
the  whole  brood. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine  its 
depredations  wholly  to  trees,  but  sometimes 
lights  upon  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an 
ant-hilL    It  is  not  so  secure  of  prey  there  as  in 

1  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  99. 


the  former  case,  although  the  numbers  are  much 
greater.  They  lie  generally  too  deep  for  the  bird 
to  come  at  them ;  and  it  is  obliged  to  make  up 
by  stratagem  the  defect  of  power.  The  wood- 
pecker first  goes  to  their  hills,  which  it  pecks,  in 
order  to  call  them  abroad;  it  then  thrusts  out 
its  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a  worm, 
and  resembling  their  usual  prey,  the  ants  come 
out  to  settle  upon  in  great  numbers ;  however, 
the  bird  watching  the  properest  opportunity, 
withdraws  its  tongue  at  a  jerk,  and  devours  the 
devourers.  This  stratagem  it  continues  till  it 
has  alarmed  their  fears,  or  till  it  is  quite  satis- 
fied.» 

As  the  woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in 
trees  to  procure  food,  so  is  it  also  to  make  cavi- 
ties still  larger  to  form  its  neet,  and  to  lay  in. 
This  is  performed,  as  usuld,  with  the  bill;  al- 
though some  have  aflirmed  that  the  animal  uses 
its  tongue  as  a  gimlet  to  bore  with.  But  this  is 
a  mistake ;  and  those  that  are  curious  may  often 
hear  the  noise  of  the  bill  making  its  way  in  large 
woods  and  forests.  The  woodpecker  chooses, 
however,  for  this  purpose,  trees  that  are  decayed, 
or  wood  that  is  soft,  like  beech,  elm,  and  poplar. 
In  these,  with  very  little  trouble,  it  can  make 
hol||  as  exactly  round  as  a  mathematician  could 
with  compasses.  One  of  these  holes  the  bird 
generally  chooses  for  its  own  use,  to  nestle  and 
bring  up  its  young  in  ;  but  as  they  are  easily 
made,  it  is  delicate  in  its  choice,  and  often  makes 
twenty  before  one  is  fouiid  fit  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Of  those  which  it  has  made  and  de- 
serted, other  birds,  not  so  good  borers,  and  less 
delicate  in  their  choice,  take  possession.  The 
jay  and  the  starling  lay  their  eggs  in  these  holes, 
and  bats  are  now  and  then  found  in  peaceable 
possession.  Boys  sometimes  have  thrust  in 
their  hand  with  certain  hopes  of  plucking  out 
a  bird's  egg ;  but  to  their  great  mortification, 
have  had  their  fingers  bitten  by  a  bat  at  the 
bottom. 

The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nest 
with  feathers  or  straw  ;  its  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  hole,  without  anything  to  keep  them  warm, 
except  the  heat  of  the  parent's  body.  Their 
number  is  generally  five  or  six;  always  white, 
oblong,  and  of  a  middle  size.  When  ihe  young 
are  excluded,  and  before  they  leave  the  nest, 
they  are  adorned  with  a  scarlet  plumage  under 
the  throat,  which  adds  to  their  beauty.^ 

In  our  climate,  this  bird  is  contented  with  such 
a  wainscot  habitation  as  has  been  described  for 
its  young ;  but  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Guinea 
and  Brazil  they  take  a  very  different  method  to  i 

S  The  wryneck,  so  called  from  a  habit  of  turning 
the  neck,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  woodpeckers,  | 
in  the  extensibility  of  the  tongue,  and  the  position 
of  the  toes.  .  This  bird  darts  its  lon^  tongue  into  ao 
ant-hill,  and  draws  it  out  loaded  with  ants,  which  , 
are  retained  by  the  viscous  liquid  which  covers  it. 
Ed. 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  95.  ; 
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protect  and  hatch  their  nascent  progeny.      A 
traveller  who  walks  into  the  forests  of  those 
countries,  among  the  first  objects  that  excite 
cariosity,  is  struck  with  the  multitude  of  birds' 
nests  hanging  at  the  extremity  of  almost  every 
!  branch.   Many  other  kinds  of  birds  build  in  this 
'  manner,  but  the  chief  of  them  are  of  the  wood- 
I'  pecker  kind;  and  indeed  there  is  not,  in  the 
whole  history  of  nature,  a  more  singular  instance 
i    of  the  sagacity  of  these  little  animals  in  protect- 
' !  ing  themselves  against  such  enemies  as  they  have 
'  I  most  occasion  to  fear.    In  cultivated  countries, 
'  a  great  part  of  the  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe 
'  is  to  hide  or  defend  their  nests  from  the  inva- 
sions of  man :  as  he  is  their  most  dreaded  ene- 
my.  But  in  the  depth  of  those  remote  and  soli- 
,'   tftzy  forests,  where  man  is  but  seldom  seen,  the 
little  bird  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  man. 
I   The  parent  is  careless  how  much  the  nest  is  ex- 
,  posed  to  general  notice ;  satisfied  if  it  be  out  of 
I  the  reach  of  those  rapacious  creatures  that  live 
'  by  robbery  and  surprise.    If  the  monkey  or  the 
snake  can  be  guarded  against,  the  bird  has  no 
other  enemies  to  fear ;  for  this  purpose  its  nest 
is  built  upon  the  depending  points  of  the  most 
outward  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  such  as  the  bar 
nana  or  the  plantain.    On  one  of  those  immense 
trees  is  seen  the  most  various  and  the  most  ini- 
mical assemblage  of  creatures  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by  monkeys  of  some 
particular  tribe,  that  drive  off  all  others ;  lower 
down  twine  about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of 
the  larger  snakes,  patiently  waiting  till  some 
unwary  aninaal  comes  within  the  sphere  of  their 
activity,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  these 
artificial  nests,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited  by 
birds  of  the  most  delightful  plumage. 

The  nest  is  usually  formed  in  this  manner : 
Wh^n  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  they 
fly  busily  about,  in  quest  of  a  kind  of  moss,  called 
by  the  English  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
cid  mcaCs  heard.  It  is  a  fibrous  substance,  and 
not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears  being  moulded 
'  into  any  form,  and  suffers  being  glued  together. 
This  therefore  the  little  woodpecker,  called  by 
the  natives  of  Brazil,  the  guiralemga,  first  glues, 
by  some  viacous  substance  gathered  in  the  for- 
est, to  the  extremest  branch  of  a  tree ;  then 
building  downward,  and  stiU  adding  fresh  mate- 
rials to  those  already  procured,  a  nest  is  formed, 
that  depends,  like  a  pouch,  frx>m  the  point  of  the 
branch :  the  hole  to  enter  at  is  on  the  side ;  and 
an  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the  finer 
fibres  of  the  same  substance,  which  compose  the 
whole. 

Sudi  is  the  general  contrivance  of  these  hang- 
ing nests ;  which  are  made  by  some  other  birds 
with  StiU  superior  art.  A  little  bird  of  the  Gros- 
beak kind,  in  the  Philippine  islands,  makes  its 
aert  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  opening 
but  from  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  the  bird 
enters,  and  goes  up  through  a  funnel  like  a  chim- 
ney, till  it  comes  to  the  real  door  of  the  nest, 


which  lies  on  one  side,  and  only  opens  into  this    ' 
funnel^  ' 

Some  birds  glue  their  nest  to  the  leaf  of  the 
bananar-tree,  which  makes  two  sides  of  their  lit- 
tle habitation;  while  the  other  two  are  artifi- 
cially composed  by  their  own  industry.     But   , 
these,  and  all  of  the  kind,  are  built  with  the    ' 
same  precautions  to  guard  the  young  against  the   ! 
depredations  of  monkeys  and  serpents,  which   { 
abound  in  every  tree.    The  nest  hangs  there  be-   | 
fore  the  spoilers,  a  tempting  object,  which  they 
can  only  gaze  upon,  while  the  bird  flies  in  and 
out,  without  danger  or  molestation  frx>m  so  for-   ! 
midable  a  vicinity. 

^  This  bird  conatructs  a  curious  nest  with  the  lonr    , 
fibres  of  plants  and  grass,  and  suspends  it  by  a  kind    , 
of  cord,  nearly  half  an  ell  lon^,  from  the  end  of  a 
slender  branch  of  a  tree,  that  it  may  be  inaccessible 
to  snakes,  and  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the  nu- 
merous monkeys  which  inhabit  those  regions.  At  the    ! 
end  of  this  cord  is  a  gourd-shaped  nest,  divided  into 
three  apartments ;  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  male,  the  second  by  the  female,  and  the  third 
contains  the  young;  and'in  the  fir-t  apartment,  where    , 
the  male  kee;^  watch,  is  placed  on  one  side  a  little    i 
tough  clay,  and  on  the  top  of  this  clay  is  fixed  a  glow- 
worm, to  afford  its  inhabitants  light  in  the  night 

See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  100. — En. 

Note  A.—TTie  Woodptcker. 

Wilson,  in  his  '  American  Ornithology,' is  particu- 
larly lively  in  his  description  of  the  various  wood- 
peckers of  America.  Of  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker he  says,  **  This  majestic,  and  formidable 
species,  in  strength  and  magnitude,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  class  of  woodpeckers  hitherto  dis- 
covered. He  may  be  called  the  kin^  or  chief  of  his 
tribe ;  and  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  a  dis- 
tinguished  characteristic  in  the  superb  carmine  crest 
and  bill  of  polished  ivory  with  which  she  has  onia- 
men  ted  him.  His  eye  is  brilliant  and  daring ;  and 
his  whole  frame  so  admirably  adapted  for  his  mode 
of  life,  and  method  of  procuring  subsistence,  as  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  examiner  the  roost  rever- 
ential ideas  of  the  Creator.  His  manners  have  also 
a  dignity  in  them  superior  to  the  common  herd  of 
woodpeckers.  Trees,  shrubbery, 'orchards,  rails, 
fence  posts,  and  old  prostrate  logs,  are  alike  interest- 
ing to  those,  in  their  humble  and  indefatigable  search 
for  prey ;  but  the  royal  hunter  now  before  us,  scorns 
the  humility  of  such  situations,  and  seeks  the  most 
towering  trees  of  the  forest ;  seeming  particularly 
attached  to  those  prodigious  cypress  swamps,  whose 
crowded  giant  sons  stretch  their  bare  and  blasted,  ; 
or  moss-hung  arms  midway  to  the  skies.  In  these 
almost  inaccessible  recesses,  amid  ruinous  piles  ot 
impending  timber,  his  trumpet-like  note  and  loud 
strokes  resound  through  the  solitary  savage  wilds,  | 
of  which  he  seems  the  sole  lord  and  inhabitant.  ' 
Wherever  he  frequents,  he  leaves  numerous  monu- 
ments  of  his  industry  behind  him.  We  there  .see 
enormous  pine  trees  with  cart-loads  of  bark  lying 
around  their  roots,  and  uhips  of  the  trunk  itself  in  such 
quantities  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  half-a-dozen  i 
of  axe-men  had  been  at  work  there  for  the  whole  | 
morning.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  also  disfigured  | 
with  such  numerous  and  so  large  excavations,  that  i 
one  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  the  whole  to 
be  the  work  of  a  woodpecker.  With  such  strength, 
and  an  apparatus  so  powerful,  what  havoc  might  he 
not  commit,  if  numerous,  on  the  most  useful  of  out 
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forest  trees!  and  yet  with  all  these  appearances,  and 
much  of  vulgar  preiudice  against  him,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  he  is  at  all  injurious;  or,  at 
least,  whether  his  exertions  do  not  contribute  most 
powerfully  to  the  protection  of  our  timber.  Examine 
closely  the  tree  where  he  has  been  at  work,  and  you 
will  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  neither  from  motives  of 
mischief  nor  amusement  that  he  slices  off  the  bark, 
or  digs  his  way  into  the  trunk. — For  the  sound  and 
bealthy  tree  is  the  least  object  of  his  attention.  The 
diseased,  infested  with  insects,  and  hastening  to 
putrefiu^on,  are  his  fiivourites;  there  the  deadly 
crawlinff  enemy  have  formed  a  lodgment  between 
the  bars  and  tender  wood,  to  drink  up  the  very  vital 
part  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  ravages  of  these  vermin 
which  the  intelligent  propriet^ir  of  the  forest  de. 

E lores,  as  the  sole  perpetrators  of  the  destruction  of 
is  timber.  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  larve  of 
an  insect,  or  fl  v,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should 
silently,  and  m  one  season,  destroy  some  thousand 
acres  of  pine  trees,  manv  of  them  n-om  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ! 
Tet  whosoever  passes  along  the  high  road  from 
Georgetown  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  former  place,  can  have  strik- 
ing and  melancholy  proofs  of  this  fact,  in  some 
places  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as  you  can  see  around 

irou,  are  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry, 
ooking  arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun, 
and  tumbling  in  ruins  before  every  blast,  presenting 
a  frightful  picture  of  desolation.  And  yet  ignorance 
and  prejudice  stubbornly  persist  in  directing  their 
indignation  against  the  bird  now  before  us,  the  con- 
stant and  mortal  enemy  of  these  very  vermin*  as  if 
the  hand  that  probed  the  wound  to  extract  its  cause, 
should  be  equally  detested  with  that  which  inflicted 
it ;  or  as  if  the  thief-catcher  should  be  confounded 
with  the  thief.  Until  some  effectual  preventive  or 
more  complete  mode  of  destruction  can  be  devised 
against  these  insects,  and  their  larve,  I  would  hum- 
bly suggest  the  propriety  of  protecting,  and  receiving 
with  proper  feelings  of  gratitude*  the  services  of  this 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  woodpeckers,  letting  the 
odium  of  guilt  fiUl  to  its  proper  owners. 

**  In  looking  over  the  accounts  given  of  the  ivory, 
billed  woodpecker  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  I 
find  it  asserted,  that  it  inhabits  from  New  Jersey  to 
Mexico.  I  believe,  however,  that  few  of  them  are 
ever  seen  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  and  very  few  of 
them  even  in  that  state.  The  first  place  I  observed 
this  bird  at,  when  on  my  way  to  the  south,  was 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  \Vi1mington  in  North 
Carolina.  Having  wounded  it  slightly  in  the  wing, 
on  being  caught,  it  uttered  a  loudly  reiterated  and 
most  piteous  note,  exactly  resembling  the  violent 
crying  of  a  young  child ;  which  terrified  my  horse  so, 
as  nearly  to  have  cost  me  my  life.  It  was  distressing 
to  hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  the  chair,  under 
cover,  to  Wilmington.  In  passing  through  the 
streets,  its  affecting  cries  surpnsed  every  one  within 
hearing,  particularly  the  females,  who  hurried  to  the 
doors  and  windows  with  looks  of  alarm  and  anxiety. 
I  drove  on,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  piazza  of  the 
hotel,  where  I  intended  to  put  up,  the  landlord  came 
forward,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  all  equally  alarmed  at  what  they 
aeard ;  this  was  greatly  increased  by  my  asking, 
whether  he  could  furnish  me  with  accommodations 
for  myself  and  my  baby.  The  man  looked  blank 
and  foolish,  while  the  others  stared  with  still  greater 
astonishment.  After  diverting  myself  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  their  expense,  I  drew  my  woodpecker  from 
under  the  cover,  and  a  general  laugh  took  place.  I  took 
him  up  stairs  and  locked  him  up  in  my  room,  while 
I  went  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of.  In  less  than 
an  hour  I  returned,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  be 
set  up  the  same  distressing  shout,  whic]i  now  ap- 


peared to  proceed  from  grief  that  he  had  been  dis- 
covered  in  his  attempts  at  escape.  He  had  mounted 
along  the  side  of  the  window,  nearly  as  high  ts  the 
ceiling,  a  little  below  which  he  had  begun  to  break 
through.  The  bed  was  covered  with  large  pieces  of 
plaster;  the  lath  was  exposed  for  at  least  fifteen 
inches  square,  and  a  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
fist,  opened  to  the  weather-boards;  so  that  in  less 
than  another  hour  he  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  noaking  his  way  through.  I  now  tied  s 
string  round  his  leg,  and  fastening  it  to  the  table, 
again  left  him.  I  wished  to  preserve  his  life,  and 
had  gone  off  in  search  of  suitable  food  for  him.  As 
I  reascended  the  stairs  I  heard  him  again  hard  at 
work,  and  on  entering  had  the  mortification  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  umost  entirely  ruined  the  oAi- 
hogany  table  to  which  he  was  fastened,  and  on  which 
he  had  wreaked  his  whole  vengeanee.  While  en- 
gaged  in  taking  a  drawing,  he  cut  me  severely  in 
several  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  displayed  sudi  a 
noble  and  unconquerable  spirit,  that  I  was  frequently 
tempted  to  restore  him  to  his  native  woods.  He 
lived  with  me  nearly  three  days,  but  refused  all  sus- 
tenance, and  I  witnessed  his  death  with  regret." 

In  his  description  of  the  gold-winged  woodpecker, 
Wilson  gives  another  amusing  account  of  the  con. 
finement  of  one  of  that  species.  "  In  rambling 
through  the  woods  one  day,  I  happened  to  shoot 
one  of  these  birds,  and  wounded  him  slightly  on  the 
wing.  Finding  him  in  full  feather,  and  seemingly 
but  little  hurt,  I  took  him  home,  and  put  him  into  a 
large  cage,  made  of  willows,  intending  to  keep  him 
in  my  own  room,  that  we  might  become  better  ac- 
quainted. As  soon  as  he  found  himself  enclosed  on 
all  sides,  he  lost  no  time  in  idle  fluttering,  but, 
throwing  himself  against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  begiui 
instantly  to  demolish  the  willows,  battering  tbero 
with  great  vehemence,  and  uttering  a  loud  piteous 
kind  of  cackling,  similar  to  that  of  a  hen  when  she 
is  alarmed,  and  takes  to  wing.  Poor  Baron  Trenck 
never  laboured  with  more  eager  diligence  at  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  than  this  son  of  the  forest  in  his  exer- 
tions for  liberity;  and  he  exercised  his  powerful  bill 
with  such  force,  digging  into  the  sticka,  seizing  and 
shaking  them  so  £rom  side  to  side,  that  he  soon 
opened  for  himself  a  passage;  and,  though  I  re- 
peatedly repaired  the  breach,  and  barricaded  every 
opening,  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  yet  on  my  re- 
turn into  the  room,  I  always  found  him  at  large, 
climbing  up  the  chairs,  or  runnmg  about  the  floor, 
where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his  motions,  moving 
backward,  forward,  and  sidewise,  with  the  same 
facility,  it  became  difficult  to  get  hold  of  him  agsin. 
Having  placed  him  in  a  strong  wire  cage,  he  seemed 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  his  escape,  and  soon 
became  very  tame ;  fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian  rorn ; 
refused  apples,  but  ate  the  berries  of  the  sour  gum 
greedily,  small  winter  grapes,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  berries;  exercised  himself  frequently  in 
climbing,  or  rather  hopping  perpendicularly  slong 
the  sides  of  the  cage;  ana,  as  evening  drew  on,  fixed 
himself  in  a  high  hanging  or  perpendicular  position, 
and  slept  with  his  head  in  his  wing.  As  soon  as 
dawn  appeared,  even  before  it  was  light  enough  to 
perceive  him  distinctly  across  the  room,  he  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  began  his  attack  on 
the  ears  of  Indian  com,  rapping  so  loud,  as  to  be 
heard  from  every  room  in  the  house.  After  this  he 
would  sometimes  resume  bis  former  position,  and 
take  another  nap.  He  was  beginning  to  become 
very  amusing,  and  even  sociable,  when,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  became  drooping,  and 
died,  as  I  conceived,  from  the  effects  of  his  wound." 

Of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  most  common 
in  America,  the  following  is  Wilson's  account. 
**  There  is  perhaps  no  bird  in  North  America  more 
universally  known  than  this.    His  tri-coloured  plu- 
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mage,  red,  white,  and  black,  glossed  with  st«el  blue, 
iaso  striking  and  characteristic;  and  his  predatory 
btbits  in  the  orchards  and  corn-fields,  added  to  his 
,    numbers,  and  fondness  for  hovering  along  the  fences, 
80  very  notorious,  that  almost  every  child  is  ac- 
' '  quainted  with  the  red-headed  woodpecker.     In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  large  cities,  where 
the  old  timber  is  chiefly  cut  down,  he  is  not  so  fre- 
quently found ;  and  yet  at  this  present  time,  June, 
1806,  1  know  of  several  of  their  nests  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    T  wo  of  these 
are  in  batton-wood  trees  (jflaiofUtM  occideiUalU)^  and 
another  in  the  decayed  lunb  of  a  large  elm.     The 
old  ones,  I  observe,  make  their  excursions  regularly 
to  the  woods  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  about  a  mile 
distant;  preserving  great  silence  and  circumspection 
in  visiting  their  nests, — precautions  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  them  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  be- 
cause there  the  prying  eye  of  man  is  less  to  be 
dreaded.     Towards  the  mountains,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  creeks  and  rivers,  these  birds  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  especially  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer.     Wherever  you  travel  in  the  interior  at 
that  season,  you  hear  them  screaming  from  the  ad- 
joining woods,  rattling  on  the  dead  limbs  of  trees, 
or  on  the  fences,  where  they  are  perpetuaJly  seen 
flitting  from  atake  to  stake,  on  the  roadside,  before 
you.     Wherever  there  is  a  tree,  or  trees,  of  the 
wild  cherry,  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  there  you  see 
them  busy  among  the  branches;   and,  in  passing 
orchards,  you  may  easily  know  where  to  find  the 
earliest  sweetest  apples,  by  observing  those  trees, 
on  or  near  which  tiie  red -headed  woodpecker  is 
tknlking;  for  he  is  so  excellent  a  connoisseur  in 
fruit,  that  wherever  an  apple  or  pear  tree  is  found 
broadied  by  him,  it  is  sure  to  be  among  the  ripest 
sod  best  flavoured:  when  alarmed,  he  seiaes  a  capital 
oae  by  striking  his  open  bill  deep  into  it,  and  bears  it  off 
to  the  wooda.     When  the  Indian  corn  is  in  its  rich, 
succulent,   milky  state,  he  attacks  it  with  great 
eagerness,  opening  a  passage  through  the  numerous 
folds  of  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it  with  voracity. 
The  girdled,  or  deadened  timber,  so  common  among 
oom-fields  in  the  back  settlements,  are  bis  imvourite 
retreats,  whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depreda- 
tions.   He  18  fond  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum, 
and  pays  pretty  regular  visits  to  the  cherry  trees, 
when  loaded  with  fruit.     Towards  fall  he  often  ap- 
proaches  the  barn  or  farm-house,  and  raps  on  tiie 
shingles  and  weather  boards:  he  is  of  a  gay  and  fro- 
licsome dispoaition ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  fraternity 
are  frequently  seen  diving  and  vociferating  around 
the  high  dead  limbs  of  some  large  tree,  pursuing  and 
pUyiog  with  each  other,  and  amusing  the  passenger 
with  tiheir  gambob.     Their  note  or  cry  is  shrill  and 
lively,  and  ao  much  resembles  that  of  a  species  of 
tree-frog,  which  frequents  the  same  tree,  that  it  is 
sometiiaea  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.     Such  are  the  vieiouM  traits,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  the  character  of  the  red -headed  wood- 
pecker; and  I  doubt  not  but,  from  what  has  been 
ttid  on  this  subject,  that  some  readers  would  con- 
ader  it  meritorious  to  exterminate  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  as  a  nuisance:  and,  in  fact,  the  legislature  of 
MHne  of  our  provinces,  in  former  tiroes,  offered  pre- 
anums  to  the  amount  of  twopence  per  head  for  their 
(^traction.     But  let  us  not  condemn  the  species 
unheard:  they  exist;  they  must  therefore  be  neces- 
ary.    If  their  merits  and  usefulness  be  found,  on 
examinatico,  to  preponderate  against  their  vices,  let 
u  avail  ourselves  of  the  former,  while  we  guard  as 
well  as  we  can  against  the  latter. 

**  Though  this  bird  occasionally  regales  himself 
oi  froit,  yet  his  natural  and  most  usual  food  is  in- 
sects, particularly  those  numerous  and  destructive 
epeoes  Uiat  penetrate  the  bark  and  body  of  the  tree 
todeposite  their  eggs  and  larv»,  the  latter  of  which 
II. 


are  well  known  to  make  immense  havoc.  That  in- 
sects  are  his  natural  food  is  evident  from  the  con- 
struction  of  his  wedge-formed  bill,  the  length,  elas- 
ticity, and  figure  of  his  tongue,  and  the  strength  and 
position  of  his  daws;  as  well  as  from  his  usual 
oabits.  In  fisct,  insects  form  at  least  two-thirds  of 
his  subsistence;  and  his  stomach  is  scarcely  ever 
found  without  them.  He  searches  for  them  with  a 
dexterity  and  intelligence,  I  may  safely  say,  more 
than  human;  he  perceives,  by  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  bark,  where  they  lurk  below;  when  he 
IS  dubious,  he  rattles  vehemently  on  the  outside  with 
his  bill,  and  his  acute  ear  distinguishes  the  terrified 
vermin  shrinking  within  to  their  inmost  retreats, 
where  his  pointed  and  barbed  tongue  soon  reaches 
them.  The  masses  of  bugs,  caterpillars,  and  other 
larvK,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  stomachs  of 
these  birds,  have  often  surprised  me.  These  larvae, 
it  should  be  remembered,  feed  not  only  on  the  buds, 
leaves,  and  blossoms,  but  on  the  very  vegetable  life 
of  the  tree,  the  alburnum,  or  newly  forming  bark 
and  wood ;  the  consequence  is,  that  whole  branches 
and  whole  trees  decay  under  the  silent  ravages  of 
these  destructive  vermin;  witness  the  late  destruc- 
tion of  many  hundred  acres  of  pine  trees,  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  South  Carohna;  and  the  thou- 
sands of  peach  trees  that  yearly  decay  from  the  same 
cause.  Will  any  one  say,  thai,  taking  half  a  dozen, 
or  half  a  hundred,  apples  from  a  tree  is  equidly 
ruinous  with  rutting  it  down  ?  or,  that  the  services 
of  a  useful  animal  should  not  be  rewarded  with  a 
small  portion  of  that  which  it  has  contributed  to 
preserve?  We  are  told,  in  the  benevolent  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  not  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com ;  and  why  should  not 
the  same  generous  liberalitv  be  extended  to  this 
useful  fiunily  of  birds,  whico  forms  so  powerful  a 
phalanx  against  the  inroads  of  many  millions  of  dis- 
tructive  vermin  ? 

**  Notwithstanding  the  care  which  this  bird,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  its  sen  us,  takes  to  place 
its  young  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  within  the 
hollows  of  trees,  yet  there  is  one  deadly  foe,  against 
whose  depredations  neither  the  height  of  the  tree, 
nor  the  depth  of  the  cavity,  is  the  least  security. 
This  is  the  black  snake  (cobther  constrictor),  who 
frequently  glides  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and,  like 
a  sculking  savage,  enters  the  woodpecker's  peaceful 
apartment,  devours  the  eggs  or  helpless  young,  in 
spite  of  the  cries  and  flutterings  of  the  parents ;  and 
if  the  place  be  large  enough,  coils  himself  up  in  the 
spot  they  occupied,  where  he  Mrill  sometimes  remain 
for  several  days.  The  eager  schoolboy,  after  hazard- 
ing his  neck  to  reach  the  woodpecker's  bole,  at  the 
triumphant  moment  when  he  thinks  the  nestlings 
his  own,  and  strips  his  arm,  launching  it  down  into 
the  cavity,  and  grasping  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
callow  young,  starts  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  a 
hideous  snake,  and  almost  drops  from  his  giddy 
pinnacle,  retreating  down  the  tree  with  terror  and 
precipitation.  Several  adventures  of  this  kind  have 
come  to  my  knowledge ;  and  one  of  them  that  was 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  where  both 
snake  and  boy  fell  to  the  ground;  and  a  broken 
thigh,  and  lonr  confinement,  cured  the  adventure! 
completely  of  his  ambition  for  robbing  woodpeckers 
nests." 

Throughout  his  descriptions,  Wilson  is  warm  in 
defending  the  character  of  the  woodpeckers  from  the 
aspersions  of  Buffon,  and  the  prejudices  of  farmers. 
Of  the  downy  woodpecker  he  says,  **  this  is  the  small- 
est of  our  woodpeckers,  and  so  exactly  resembles 
the  former  (the  Dairy  woodpecker)  in  its  tints  and 
markings,  and  in  almost  every  thing  except  its  diminu- 
tive size,  that  I  wonder  how  it  passed  through  the 
Count  de  Buffon 's  hands  without  being  branded  as  a 
*  spurious  race,  degenerated  by  the  influence  of  food, 
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climate,  or  some  unknown  cause.'  But,  though  it 
has  escaped  this  iniamy,  charges  of  a  much  more 
heinous  nature  have  been  brought  against  it,  not  only 
by  the  writer  above-mentioned,  but  by  the  whole 
venerable  body  of  zoologists  in  Europe  who  have 
treated  of  its  history,  viz.  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
boring  and  digging  into  apple-trees ;  and  that  it  is 
the  most  destructive  of  its  whole  genus  to  the 
orchards.  The  first  part  of  this  charge  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  deny;  how  far  the  other  is  founded  in 
truth  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Like  the  two  former 
species,  it  remains  with  us  the  whole  year.  About 
the  middle  of  Mav,  the  male  and  female  look  out  for 
a  suitable  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs  and 
young.  All  apple,  pear,  or  dierrv  tree,  often  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-house,  is  generally 
pitched  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  tree  is  minutely 
reconnoitered  for  several  days  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  work  is  first  begun  by  the  male,  who 
cuts  out  a  hole  in  the  solid  wood,  as  circular  as  if 
described  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  He  is  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  the  female,  both,  parties  working 
with  the  most  indefatigable  diligence.  The  direction 
of  the  hole,  if  made  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  is  gen- 
erally  downwards,  by  an  an^le  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees,  for  the  <Ustance  of  sue  or  eight  inches,  and 
then  straight  down  for  ten  or  twelve  more;  within 
roomy,  capacious,  and  as  smooth  as  if  polished  by 
the  cabinet-maker;  but  the  entrance  is  judiciously 
left  Just  so  largfe  as  to  admit  the  bodies  of  the  owners. 
Duruig  this  labour,  they  regularly  carry  out  the 
chips,  often  strewing  them  at  a  distance  to  prevent 
suspicion.  This  operation  sometimes  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  a  week.  Before  she  begins  to  lay,  the 
female  often  visits  the  place,  passes  out  and  in, 
examines  every  part  both  of  the  exterior  and  interior, 
with  great  attention,  as  every  prudent  tenant  of  a 
new  house  ought  to  do,  and  at  length  takes  complete 
possession.  The  eggs  are  generally  six,  pure  white, 
and  laid  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
male  occasionally  supplies  the  female  with  food 
while  she  is  sitting ;  and  about  the  last  week  in  June 
the  young  are  perceived  making  their  way  up  the 
tree,  climbing  with  considerable  dexterity.  All  this 
^s  on  Mrith  great  regularity  where  no  mterruption 
IS  met  with;  but  the  house  wren,  who  also  builds 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  but  who  is  neither  furnished 
with  the  necessary  tools  nor  strength  for  excavating 
such  an  apartment  for  himself,  allows  the  wood- 
peckers to  go  on,  till  he  thinks  it  will  answer  his 
purpose,  then  attacks  them  with  violence,  and  gen- 
erally succeeds  in  driving  them  off.  I  saw  some 
weeks  ago  a  striking  example  of  this,  where  the 
woodpeckers  we  are  now  describing,  after  commenc- 
ing in  a  cherry-tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house, 
and  having  made  considerable  progress,  were  turned 
out  by  the  wren ;  the  former  began  again  on  a  pear- 
tree  m  the  garden,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  off, 
whence,  after  digging  out  a  most  complete  apart- 
ment, and  one  egg  being  laid,  they  were  once  more 
assaulted  by  the  sa^ne  impertinent  intruder,  and 
finally  forced  to  abandon  the  place. 

**  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  little  bird  are 
diligence,  familiarity,  perseverance,  and  a  strength 
and  energy  in  the  head  and  muscles  of  the  neck, 
which  are  truly  astonishing.  Mounted  on  the  in- 
fected branch  of  an  old  apple-tree,  where  insects 
have  lodged  their  corroding  and  destructive  brood  m 
crevices  between  the  bark  and  wood,  he  labours 
sometimes  for  half  an  hour  incessantly  at  the  same 
spot,  before  he  has  succeeded  in  dislodging  and  de- 
stroying them.  At  these  times  you  may  walk  up 
pretty  close  to  the  tree,  and  even  stand  immediately 
below  it,  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  bird,  without 
in  the  least  embarrassing  him ;  the  strokes  of  his  bill 
are  distinctly  heard  several  hundred  yards  off;  and  I 
have  known  him  to  be  at  work  for  two  hours  to- 


gether on  the  same  tree.  Buffon  calls  this  '  inrf^s. 
sant  toil  and  slavery,'  their  attitude  *  a  painful  pes. 
ture,'  and  their  life  'a  dull  and  insipid  existence;' 
expressions  improper,  because  untrue:  and  absurd, 
because  contradictory.  The  posture  is  that  for 
which  the  whole  organization  of  his  frame  is  parti- 
cularly adapted ;  and  though,  to  a  wren  or  a  bum. 
ming-bird,  the  labour  would  be  both  toil  and  slavery, 
yet  to  him  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  as  pleasant  and  as 
amusing,  as  the  sports  of  the  chase  to  the  hunter, 
or  the  sucking  of  flowers  to  the  humming-bird.  The 
eagerness  with  which  be  traverses  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  branches ;  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
cry,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  motions  while  digg;ing 
into  the  tree  and  dislodging  the  vermin,  justify  this 
belief.  He  has  a  single  note,  or  ehinck,  which,  like 
the  former  species,  he  frequently  repeats.  And 
when  he  flies  off,  or  alights  on  another  tree,  he  utten  | 
a  rather  shriller  cry,  composed  of  nearly  the  same  | 
kind  of  note,  quickly  reiterated.  In  fidl  and  winter,  ,  I 
he  associates  with  the  titmouse,  creeper,  &c.  both 
in  their  wood  and  orchard  excursions;  and  usually 
leads  the  van.  Of  all  our  woodpeckers,  none  rid 
the  apple-trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this,  dif^iig 
off  the  moss  which  the  negligence  of  the  proprietor 
had  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  probing  every  cre- 
vice. In  fact,  the  orchard  is  his  favounte  resort  in 
all  seasons;  and  his  industry  is  unequalled,  and  al- 
most incessant,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  other  species  we  have.  In  fall,  he  is  partjcuhtfly 
fond  of  boring  the  apple-trees  for  insects,  digging  a 
circular  hole  through  tne  bark  just  sufficient  to  admit 
his  bill,  after  that  a  second,  third,  &c.  in  pretty 
regular  horizontal  circles  round  the  body  of  the  tree; 
these  parallel  circles  of  holes  are  often  not  more  | 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  some-  < 
times  so  close  together,  that  I  have  covered  eight  or  ! 
ten  of  them  at  once  with  a  dollar.  From  nearly  the 
surfiBu;e  of  the  ground  up  to  the  first  fork,  and  some- 
times far  bevond  it,  the  whole  bark  of  many  apple- 
trees  is  perforated  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  appear 
as  if  made  by  successive  discbar^s  of  buck-shot; 
and  our  tittle  woodpecker,  the  subject  of  the  present 
account,  is  the  principal  perpetrator  of  this  supposed 
mischief. — I  say  supposed,  for  so  far  from  these  per- 
forations of  the  bark  being  ruinous,  they  are  not  only 
harmless,  but,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  really 
beneficial  to  the  health  and  fertility  of  the  tree.  I 
leave  it  to  the  philosophical  botanist  to  account  for 
this ;  but  the  fact  I  am  confident  of.  In  more  than 
fifty  orchards  which  I  have  myself  carefully  examined, 
those  trees  which  were  marked  by  the  woodpecker 
(for  some  trees  they  never  touch,  perhaps  because 
not  penetrated  by  insects),  were  uniformly  the  most 
thriving,  and  seemingly  the  most  productive;  many 
of  these  were  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  their 
trunks  completely  covered  with  holes,  while  the' 
branches  were  broad,  luxuriant,  and  loaded  with 
fruit.  Of  decayed  trees,  more  than  three-fourths 
were  untouched  by  the  woodpecker.  Several  in- 
telligent fiuiners,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  can- 
didly acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  observations, 
and  with  justice  look  upon  these  birds  as  beneficial; 
but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  they  bore  the 
trees  to  suck  the  sap,  and  so  destroy  ite  vegetation; 
though  pine  and  other  resinous  trees,  on  the  juices 
of  which  it  is  not  pretended  they  feed,  are  often 
found  equally  perforated.  Were  the  sap  of  the  tree 
their  object,  itte  saccharine  juice  of  the  birch,  the 
sugar  maple,  anB  several  others,  would  be  much 
more  inviting,  because  more  sweet  and  nourishing 
than  that  of  either  the  pear  or  apple  tree ;  but  I  have 
not  observed  one  mark  on  the  former  for  ten  thou- 
sand that  may  be  seen  on  the  latter;  betides,  the  | 
early  part  of  spring  is  the  season  when  the  sap  flows  , ' 
most  abundantly ;  whereas  it  is  only  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  that 
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woodpeckers  are  seen  to  indefiitigably  engaged  in  , 
orchards,  probing  ereir  crack  and  crerice,  boring 
through  the  bark,  and  what  is  wtMth  remarking,  i 
chiefly  on  the  eooth  and  south-west  sides  of  the  tree, 
for  the  eggs  and  lanrs  deposited  there  by  the  count.  I 
less  swarms  of  suouner  insects.  These,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  would  prey  upon  the  rery  ritals,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  succeeding  sum-  i 
mer  give  birth  to  myriads  more  of  their  race,  equally 
destructire.  Here,  then,  is  a  whole  species,  I  may 
say,  genus,  of  birds,  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
formed  for  the  protection  of  our  fruit  and  forest  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  which  every  dav  destroy 
millions  of  those  noxious  insects  that  would  other- 
wise  blast  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman ;  and  which 
even  promote  the  fertility  of  the  tree ;  and,  in  return, 
are  proscribed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  protectors ;  and  incitements  and  rewards  held 
out  for  their  destruction  1  Let  us  examine  better 
into  the  operations  of  nature,  and  many  of  our  mis- 
taken opinions  and  groundless  prejudices  will  be 
ihandoned  for  more  just,  enlaq^,  and  humane 
modes  of  thinking. 

NoTK  B. — Inscription  of 
tongue  is  extended  in  i 

The  singular  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
woodpeckers  are  enabled  to  secure  their  prey  has 
often  been  described,  but  generally  in  an  imperfect, 
and  often,  in  some  respects^  in  an  erroneous  manner. 
Having  recently  examined  individuals  of  several  spe- 
cies, we  are  enabled  to  present  a  detailed  account  of 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  {Picms  prineipoUe)^  one  of  the 
largest  species  known. 


Pijf.  1  represents— The  upper  and  lower  mandibles, 
■  6,  the  tongue,  c  rf,  the  terminal  barbed  portion,  c, 


the  fleshy  part,  <f,  the  orlHt  and  eye,  e,  the  salivary 
gland  of  the  right  side,  /,  the  hyoid  bones,  g  y,  the 
neck,  k  A,  the  fiircula,  i  i,  the  oesophagus,  jj^  the 
trachea,  A,  its  lateral  muscles,  /  /,  the  cleido-tracheal 
muscles,  ai  ai.  In  fig.  2  are  seen — The  lower  man- 
dible,  &,  the  salivary  glanda,//,  the  hyoid  bones,  g  g, 
the  cesophagus,  j  J  J,  the  trachea,  A,  the  lateral 
mssdes,  //.  the  deido-tradieal,  ai  at,  the  glosso- 
laryngeal,  n  n,  the  musdes  by  which  the  toiH^e  is 
exserted,  o  o. 

The  bill  of  this  species.  Fig.  \,  a  b,  measures 
three  indies  and  two-twelfths  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  and  the  tongue,  c  d,  which  Ues  in  the  broad 
groove  of  the  lower  mandible,  reaches  to  two-twelfths 
of  the  extremity,  but  at  the  will  of  the  bird  may  be 
exserted  so  as  to  extend  Si  inches  beyond  the  point 
of  the  bill.  The  tongue  itself  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  slender  worm-like  body,  having  a  middle  longi- 
tudinal groove  on  its  upper  surface,  which  is  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  and  terminated  by  a  slender  taper- 
ing boiny  point,  of  which  the  margins  and  part  of  the 
upper  surface  are  covered  with  adcular  prickles, 
which  are  in  some  degree  moveable  and  directed 
backwards,  but  not  capable  of  being  bent  outwards, 
much  less  in  the  direction  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
The  length  of  this  organ  is  apparently  two  inches 
eight-twelfths  ;  but  if  measured  from  the  base  of  the 
basi-hyal  bone,  only  one  inch  eleven-twelfths;  its 
breadth  at  the  base  two  and  one  -  half  -  twelfths, 
slightly  tapering  to  the  end  of  its  fleshy  part,  where 
it  somewhat  suddenly  contracts,  so  as  to  have  a 
breadth  of  little  more  than  one-twelfth.  The  length 
of  the  horny  tip  is  nine-twelfths.  The  tongue  at  the 
base  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  lobes  and  papills 
which  in  other  birds  give  it  a  sagittate  appearance : 
and  there  is  no  uro-hyal  bone,  which  in  them  slips 
into  a  groove  along  the  front  of  the  thyroid  bone  of 
the  larynx.  The  mouth  is  of  moderate  width,  its 
breadth  being,  as  already  mentioned,  eleven-twelfths, 
it  being  in  this  respect  very  different  from  that  of  fly- 
catchers, goatsuckers,  swallows,  and  such  birds  as 
seiie  on  living  insects  while  on  wing.  The  lower  man- 
dible is  deeply  concave  within,  wider  than  the  tongue, 
and  covered  with  mucous  membrane  until  one  inch  five- 
twelfths  from  the  joint,  beyond  which  it  is  homy,  with 
a  median  groove,  near  the  commencement  of  which  is 
a  small  aperture  for  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands. 
The  tongue  is  capable  of  being  retracted  ten-'twelfths 
of  an  inch  from  the  tips  of  the  madibles,  and  is  then 
seen  to  slide  into  a  sheath,  formed  by  an  induplica- 
tion  or  intussusception  of  the  membrane  covering  it, 
and  having  two  fnenula  of  elastic  tissue  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  in  birds  generally  the  bony  elements  of  the 
tongue  are  seven,  as  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, in  which  the  first  or  upper 
piece  is  named  the  glosso-hyal,  the 
next  the  basi-hyal,  the  third,  in  the 
same  line,  the  uro-hyal;  the  two 
coming  off  from  the  base  of  the 
second  piece  or  basi-hyal,  are  the 
apo-hyal,  to  each  of  which  is  ap- 
pended  another,  the  cerato-hyd. 
The  tongue  itself  is  in  no  degree 
extensile  or  contractile,  but  has 
for  its  solid  basis  a  very  slender  basi-hyal  bone,  one 
inch  two  and  one-half-twelfths  in  length,  terminated 
by  a  fflosso-hyal  bone  half-an-inch  in  length,  but,  as 
already  said,  has  no  basal  or  uro-hval  bone,  which, 
on  account  of  the  unusual  extent  of  its  motion,  would 
form  an  impediment. 

From  the  base  of  this  basi-hyal  bone  there  proceed, 
backwards  and  slightly  diverging,  two  slender  apo- 
hyal  bones  one  inch  one-twelfth  in  length,  each  of 
which  is  continuous,  with  an  extremity  elongated 
cerato-byal  bone,  four  inches  and  one -twelfth   in 
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length,  three-fourtlu  of  one-twelfth  in  hreadth  at  the 
oominenoement,  gradually  tapering  to  a  hlunt  point, 
convex  on  its  lower  surmoe,  concave  or  channelled 
on  the  upper,  passing  under  and  internally  of  the 
articulation  of  tne  jaw,  and  curving  upwards  along 
the  occiput,  until  the  two  meet  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
orbit,  in  the  median  line  or  the  cranium,  which  is 
much  depressed,  whence  they  proceed  in  mutual  con- 
tact,  inclining  slightly  to  the  right  side,  and  termi- 
nate a  little  before  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit, 
half-an-inch  behind  the  right  nostril,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  bill.  These  pro- 
longations of  the  08  hyoides,  being  of  an  osseo-carti- 
laginous  nature,  are  possessed  of  much  elasticity,  so 
as  in  some  measure  to  resemble  a  curved  spring. 

From  near  the  angle  or  point  of  union  of  the  two 
crura  of  the  lower  mandible  internally,  there  proceeds 
on  each  side  a  slender  muscle,  o  o,  which,  mnning 
backwards,  comes  in  contact  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  at  the  joint  between  the  apo-hyal 
and  cerato-hyal  portions,  and  is  thence  continued 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  later  og,  og,  running 
chiefly  along  its  upper  side,  but  partially  enclosing  it, 
and  bound  to  it  by  a  sheath  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
allows  it  considerable  motion.  The  bone  and  muscle 
together  are  enclosed  in  an  extremely  delicate,  trans- 
parent, tenacious  sheath,  moistened  internally  with 
a  serous  fluid,  and  terminating^  at  the  end  of  the  bone, 
where  it  is  attached  by  elastic  tissue  to  the  cellular 
substance  and  periosteum  near  the  base  of  the  bill. 
This  delicate  sheath,  perfectly  smooth  and  lubricated 
on  its  inner  surface,  is  on  the  outer  attached  by  deli- 
cate  filaments  to  the  dense  cellular  tissue  which 
forms  a  kind  of  external  sheath.  It  is  fixed  in  its 
place,  and  the  hvoid  bone,  with  its  muscle,  gg,  slides 
pack  wards  and  forwards  in  it. 

The  entire  length  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  c, 
to  the  tip  of  each  prolongation  of  the  hyoid  bone  at 
e,  is  seven  inches  two-twelfths.  The  protrusion  of 
the  tongue  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the 
slender  muscle  above  described,  o,  which  having  a 
fixed  basis  in  the  lower  jaw  near  its  angle,  and  actug 
upon  the  tip  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  is  in  this  bird 
situated  anteriorly  to  the  eye,  on  the  forehead,  near 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  at  c,  causes  the 
hoyoid  bone  to  glide  within  its  sheath  until  its  tip 
has  moved  backwards  over  the  forehead,  the  crown, 
and  occiput,  and  then  advanced  forwards  until 
beneath  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  thus 
traversing  a  space  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  so  that 
the  tongue  is  protruded  to  three  inches  and  four- 
twelfths  beyond  the  tip  of  the  bill.  When  the 
muscle  is  relaxed,  the  parts  regain  their  ordinary 
position  by  the  ud  of  the  elasticity  of  the  prolong^, 
tion  of  the  hyoid  bones,  and  the  action  ot  another 
pair  of  muscles,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  tongue,  d,  is  covered  externally  with  a  dense 
sheath  of  fibrous  tissue.  On  its  lower  surface  is 
seen  on  each  side  a  very  slender  muscle,  commencing 
at  the  extremity  of  the  glosso-hyal  bone,  and  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  basi-h^al  bone,  as  wefl 
as  of  the  apo-hyal,  to  be  inserted  into  the  cerato- 
hvfd,  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  its  base,  on 
the  outer  edge.  The  action  of  this  muscle,  which 
hat  a  strong  tendon  in  its  whole  length,  is  to  bend 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  downwards,  or  to  move  the 
horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  outwards.  It  may  be  called 
the  glosso-hyal.  It  has  another  tendon  running 
parallel  to  that  mentioned  along  its  upper  edge,  of 
which  the  action  must  be  to  hend  the  tongue  up- 
wards upon  the  apo-hyal.  Besides  these  muscles, 
there  is  another  pair,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleshy  portion  or  the  tongue.  Thev  commence  at 
the  tip  of  the  basi-hyal  bone,  or,  at  J,  proceed  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and,  after  running 
a  course  of  two  inches  and  three-fourths,  pass  along 


the  anterior  surftce  of  the  thyroid  bone,  wind  along 
its  edge,  and  are  inserted  near  the  middle  amfkct  of 
the  trachea,  about  its  tenth  ring.  The  action  of 
these  muscles,  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  last  para- 
graph, and  marked  im,  is  to  retract  the  tongue,  when 
extended,  as  well  as  to  pull  forward  the  larynx. 
Another  pair  of  very  slender  muscles,  mm,  eoaunenee 
upon  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  bone  externally  of  those 
last  described,  separate  immediately  from  the  trachea, 
pass  directly  down  the  neck  in  front,  under  the  sub- 
cutaneous muscle  and  skin,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
attached  by  cellular  tissue,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
furcular  bone  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  These 
muscles,  the  cleido-tracheales,  are  not  peculiar  to 
woodpeckers,  and  have  nothing  particular  to  do 
with  the  movements  of  the  tongue  in  those  birds. 

Parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  extend- 
ing from  four-twelfths  anteriorly  to  its  articulation 
to  the  junction  of  its  crura,  is,  on  each  side,  an 
elongated  salivanr  ^land,  Jft  attached  to  the  jaw  by 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  internally 
parenchymatous,  and  sends  off  a  duct,  which  enters 
the  mouth  by  the  aperture  already  mentioned,  at 
the  commencement  ot  the  groove,  in  the  homy  part 
of  the  lower  mandible.  The  fluid  which  it  secretes 
is  a  glairy  mucus,  of  a  whitish  colour,  which,  being 
poured  forth  around  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  covers  it 
with  a  glutinous  substance  well  adapted  for  causing 
the  adhesion  of  any  small  body  to  it. 

The  ivory -billed  woodpecker,  then,  having  dis- 
covered  an  insect  or  larva  in  a  chink  of  the  bark,  is 
enabled,  by  suddenly  protruding  its  tongue,  covered 
with  thick  mucus,  and  having  a  strong,  slender,  sharp 
point  furnished  with  small  reversed  prickles,  to  seize 
It  and  draw  it  into  the  mouth.  These  prickles  are 
of  special  use  in  drawing  from  its  retreat  m  the  wood 
those  large  larv»,  ofben  two  or  three  inches  in 
length;  but  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
bristly  point  is  ever  used  to  trangfix  an  object,  other- 
wise, how  should  the  obiect  be  a^fain  set  free  with- 
out tearing  off  the  prickles,  which  are  *  extremely 
delicate,  and  not  capable  of  being  bent  in  every 
direction  ? 

The  trachea,  AA,  is  five  inches  four-twelfths  in 
length,  considerably  flattened,  nearly  of  the  uniform 
breadth  of  three-twelfths  throughout.  The  aperture 
of  the  glottis  is  four-twelfths  long,  with  a  posterior 
flap  of  several  series  of  papillae.  The  rings  of  the 
trachea  are  very  strong,  firmly  ossified,  92  in  number. 
At  the  upper  part  three  are  incomplete,  the  last 
entire  ring  is  very  broad  and  bipartite,  and  there  are 
two  additional  dimidiate  rings.  The  bronchi  are 
short,  of  twelve  half  rings.  The  lateral  or  con- 
tractor muscles,  //,  commence  in  front,  at  the  base 
of  the  thyroid  bone,  diverge,  presently  become 
lateral,  and  thus  proceed  until  four  and  one-half- 
twelfths  from  the  extremity,  when  they  terminate 
partly  in  the  sterno-tracheal,  but  also  send  down  a 
very  thin  slip,  which  is  inserted  on  the  first  dimidiate 
ring. 

The  explanation  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
tongue  is  protruded  as  above  given,  differs  materially 
from  any  of  those  to  be  found  in  English  works  at 
least,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  very  unnecessary 
prolixity  as  well  as  ambiguity.  It  does  not  appear 
that  hitherto  the  real  sheath  in  which  the  horns  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  with  its  muscle,  move,  has  been 
observed,  and  the  two  very  slender  muscles  which 
run  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  bone  to  the  furcula, 
are  common  to  almost  all  birds,  although  they  have 
been  supposed  to  he  peculiar  to  woodpeckers.  I 

Note  C.—Ofihe  Nut-hatch  tribe  in  general. 

The  characters  of  this  tribe  are,  a  bill  for  the  most 
part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a  small 
angle ;  small  nostrils,  covered  with  bristles:  a  short 
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tongue,  kornv  at  the  cnd»  and  jaggad:  toes  olaced 
three  forwards,  and  one  backwards;  the  middle  toe 
ioined  closelv  at  the  base  to  both  the  outer,  and  the 
back  toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one.  In  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  different  species  of  the  nut-hateh, 
we  observe  a  very  close  alliance  to  the  woodpeckers. 
Most  of  thein  feed  upon  insects;  and  some  on  nuts, 
whence  their  English  appellation  has  been  acquired. 

The  Ewropean  Nut-hatch,  The  length  of  this  bird 
is  five  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  strong 
and  straight,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long; 
the  upper  mandible  is  black,  and  the  lower  white. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  bluish  gray: 
the  dieeks  and  chin  are  white :  the  breast  and  heUy 
pale  orange  colour;  and  the  quills  dusky:  the  tail  is 
short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers;  the  two  mid- 
dle ones  of  which  are  gray,  the  two  outer  spotted 
with  white,  and  the  rest  dusky.  The  legs  are  pale 
yellow;  the  claws  are  large,  and  the  bade  one  very 
strong. 

The  nut-hatch,  the  squirrel,  and  the  field-mouse, 
which  all  live  much  on  hasel  nuts,  have  each  a  curi- 
ous way  of  setting  at  the  kernel.  Of  the  two  latter, 
the  squirrel,  after  rasping  off  the  small  end,  splits 
the  shell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a  man 
does  with  his  knife;  the  field-mouse  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble, 
and  yet  so  small  that  one  would  wonder  how  the 
kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it;  while  the  nut- 
hatch picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  his  bill. 
But  as  this  last  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut 
firm  while  he  pierces  it,  he,  like  an  adroit  workman, 
fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  in  some  cleft  of  a  tree, 
or  in  some  crevice,  when  standing  over  it  he  perfo- 
ratea  the  stubborn  shell.  On  phunng  nuts  in  the 
chink  of  a  gate-post,  where  nut-hatches  have  been 
knowp  to  haunt,  it  has  alwavs  bean  found  that  these 
birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  at  work 
they  make  a  rapping  noise,  which  may  be  heard  a 
considerable  distance.  Dr.  Plott  informs  us,  that 
this  bird*  by  putting  his  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  sometimes  makes  a  violent  sound,  as  if  the 
branch  was  rending  asunder.  Besides  nuts  it  feeds 
also  on  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  various  other  insects. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs,   six  or  seven  in 
number,  in  some  hole  of  a  tree,  freauently  in  one 
that  has  been  deserted  by  the  woodpecker,  on  rotten 
wood  mixed  with  moss.    If  the  entrance  be  too  large, 
I   she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leavingonly 
I ;   a  small  hole  for  herself  to  pass  in  ana  out.     While 

I  the  hen  is  sitting,  if  a  stick  be  put  in  the  hole,  she 

I I  hisses  like  a  snake,  and  she  is  so  much  attachcid  to 
1  >   her  eggs,  that  she  will  sooner  suffer  any  one  to  pluck 

off  her  feathers  than  fly  away.  During  the  time  of 
incubation,  she  is  assiduously  attended  by  the  male, 
who  supplies  her  with  food..  If  the  barrier  of 
plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the'  hole  be  dartroyed, 
while  these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced ; 
a  peculiar  instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  of 
superior  size  and  strength,  which  build  in  similar 
situations.  The  nut-hatch  is  not  supposed  to  sleep 
perched,  like  most  other  birds,  on  a  twig ;  for  it  has 
been  obusrved,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage,  notwith- 
standing it  would  perch  now  and  then,  yet  at  night 
it  generally  crept  into  some  hole  or  comer  to  sleep. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  when  perched,  or  otherwise  at 
rest,  it  had  mostly  the  head  downwards,  or  at  least 
even  with  the  body,  and  not  elevated  like  other^birds. 
Allied  to  the  nut -hatch  are  the  creepers  and 
hoopces.  Creepers  scale  trees  in  the  same  manner  as 
woodpeckers,  and,  like  them,  are  supported  behind 
by  their  stiff  deflected  tail.  They  teed  entirely  oo 
insects.  The  hoopoes  frequent  the  south  of  Europe 
in  the  summer  months,  but  in  winter  retire  to  Ana 
snd  Africa.  They  build  in  decayed  trees,  and  live 
on  insects. 


CHAP.  y. 

♦r  TBI  MRD  OF  PABADin,  Air»  ITS  rAMWtWL 

Thkeb  are  few  bifds  thai  have  more  deoeiyed 
and  passled  the  learned  than  this.  Some  haT« 
desoribed  it  u  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  living 
only  upon  the  dew  of  heaTdn,  and  never  resting 
below ;  others  have  acquiesced  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  history,  but  have  given  it  flying  insects  to 
feed  on.  Some  have  asserted  that  it  was  without 
feet,  and  others  have  ranked  it  among  the  birds 
of  prey. 

Th«  great  beauty  of  this  bird's  plumage,  and 
the  deformity  of  its  legs,  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  most  of  these  erroneons  reports.  The  native 
savages  of  the  Molucca  islands,  of  which  it  is  an 
inhabitant,  were  very  little  studious  of  natural 
history ;  and,  perceiving  the  inclination  the  Eu^ 
ropeans  had  for  this  beautiful  bird,  carefully  cut 
off  its  legs  before  they  brought  it  to  market; 
thus  concealing  its  greatest  deformity,  they  oon- 
sideied  themselves  entitled  to  rise  in  their  de- 
mands when  they  offered  it  for  sale.  One  deceit 
led  on  to  another;  the  buyer  finding  the  bird 
without  legs,  naturally  inquired  after  them ;  and 
the  seller  as  naturally  began  to  assert  that  it 
had  none*  Thus  for  the  European  was  imposed 
upon  by  others ;  in  all  the  rest  he  imposed  upon 
himself.  Seeing  so  beautiful  a  bird  without  legs, 
he  concluded  that  it  could  live  only  in  air,  where 
legs  were  unnecessary.  The  extraordinary  splen- 
dour of  its  plumage  assisted  this  deception ;  and, 
as  it  had  heavenly  beauty,  so  it  was  asserted  to 
have  a  heavenly  residence.  From  thence  its 
name,  and  all  the  false  reports  that  have  been 
propagated  concerning  it. 

Error,  however,  is  shortlived;  and  time  has 
discovered  that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but 
very  hu*ge  strong  ones  for  its  size.  Credulity, 
when 'undeceived,  runs  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; and  soon  after  this  harmless  bird  was 
branded  with  the  character  of  being  rapacious,  of 
destroying  all  those  of  smaller  size,  and  from  the 
amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight,  as  qualified  pecu- 
liarly for  extensive  rapine.  The  real  history  of  this 
pretty  animal  is  at  present  tolerably  well  known ; 
and  it  is  found  to  be  as  harmless  as  it  is  beautiful 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird  of  Paradise ; 
one  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  is  more 
common ;  the  other  not  much  larger  than  a  lark, 
which  has  been  described  more  imperfectly. 
They  are  both  sufiidently  difitinguished  from  all 
other  birds,  not  only  by  the  superior  vivacity  of 
their  tints^  but  by  the  feathers  of  the  tail,  there 
being  two  long  slender  filaments  growing  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  rump ;  these  are  longer 
than  the  bird's  body,  and  bearded  only  at  the 
end.  By  this  mark  the  bird  of  Paradise  may  be 
easily  known,  but  still  more  easily  by  its  gaudy 
livery,  which,  being  so  very  brilliant,  demands 
to  be  minutely  described. 
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This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  body  is  not  maoh 
greater  than  that  of  a  thrush.  The  tail,  which 
is  about  six  ini^es,  is  as  long  as  the  body ;  the 
wings  are  large,  compared  with  the  bird's  other 
dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  neok, 
are  of  a  pale  gold  colour.  The  base  of  the  bill  is 
surrounded  by  black  feathers,  as  also  the  side  of 
the  head  and  throat,  as  soft  as  ydvet,  and 
changeable  like  those  on  the  neck  of  a  mallard. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a  shining  green, 
mixed  with  gold.  The  body  and  wings  are  chiefly 
covered  with  beautiful  Ihtowu,  purple,  and  gold 
feathers.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  tail-feathers 
is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  those  under  them  white, 
and  longer  than  the  former ;  for  which  reason 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all  white. 
But  what  chiefly  excites  curiosity  are,  the  two 
long  naked  feathers  above-mentioned,  which 
spring  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump  above 
the  tail,  and  which  are  usually  about  three  feet 
long.  These  are  bearded  only  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end ;  the  whole  shaft,  for  about  two 
feet  nine  inches,  being  of  a  deep  black,  while  the 
feathered  extremity  is  of  a  changeable  colour, 
like  the  mallard's  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others 
of  the  pie  kmd,  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
but  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  that  of  Aro. 
There,  in  the  delightful  and  spicy  woods  of  the 
country,  do  these  beautiful  creatures  fly  in  large 
flocks ;  so  that  the  groves  which  produce  the 
richest  spices  produce  the  finest  birds  also.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  are  not  insensible  of  the 
pleasure  these  afford,  and  give  them  the  name  of 
God's  birds,  as  being  superior  to  all  others  that 
he  has  made.  They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at 
night  generally  perch  upon  the  same  tree.  They 
are  called  by  some,  the  mcaUows  of  TerncUe,  from 
their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  contin- 
ually on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects,  their 
usual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its 
tempestuous  season,  when  rains  and  thunders 
continually  disturb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds 
are  then  but  seldom  seen.  It  is  thought  that 
they  then  fly  to  other  countries,  where  their  food 
appears  in  greater  abundance;  for,  like  swal- 
lows, they  have  their  stated  times  of  return.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  they  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  flying  together;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  would  have  us  believe,  following 
their  king,  who  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  lustre  of  his  plumage,  and  that  respect  and 
veneration  which  is  paid  him.^    In  the  evening 

1  They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or 
forty,  and  have  a  leader,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Aro  call  the  king.  He  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have 
red  spots,  and  to  fly  far  above  the  flock,  which 
never  desert  him,  but  always  settle  in  the  same 
place  that  he  does.  They  never  fly  with  the  wind, 
as  in  that  case  their  loose  plumage  would  be  ruffled, 
and  blown  over  their  heads ;  and  a  change  of  wind, 
often  compels  them  to  alight  on  the  ground,  from 


they  perch  upon  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest, 
particularly  one  which  bears  a  red  berry,  upon 
which  they  sometimes  feed,  when  other  food  fiuls 
them.  In  what  manner  they  breed,  or  what  may 
be  the  number  of  their  young,  as  yet  remains 
for  discovery. 

The  natives^  who  make  a  trade  of  killing'  and 
selHng  these  birds  to  the  Europeans,  generally 
oonoeal  themselves  in  the  trees  where  they  re- 
sort, and  having  covered  themselves  up  from 
sight  in  a  bower  made  of  the  branches,  they  shoot 
at  the  birds  with  reedy  arrows ;  and,  as  they  as- 
sert, if  they  happen  to  kill  the  king,  they  then 
have  a  good  chance  for  killing  the  greatest  part 
of  the  flock.  The  chief  mark  by  which  they 
know  the  king  is  by  the  end  to  the  feathers  in 
his  tail,  which  have  eyes  like  those  of  a  peacock. 
When  they  have  taken  a  number  of  these  birds, 
their  usual  method  is  to  gut  them,  and  cut  off* 
their  legs;  they  then  run  a  hot  iron  into  the 
body,  which  dries  up  the  internal  moisture ;  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  sell 
them  to  the  Europeans  for  a  perfect  trifle. 

which  they  cannot  rise  without  great  difficulty. 
When  they  are  surprised  by  a  heavy  gale,  they  in- 
stantly soar  to  a  higher  region,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  tempest.  There,  in  a  serene  sky,  they  float  at 
ease  on  their  light  flowing  feathers,  or  pursue  their 
ioumey  in  security.  During  their  flight  they  ery 
like  starlings ;  but  when  a  storm  blows  in  their  rear, 
they  express  their  distressed  situation  by  a  note 
somewhat  resembling  the  croakinr  of  a  raven.  In 
calm  weather,  great  numbers  of  these  birds  may  be 
seen  flying,  both  in  companies  and  singly,  in  pursuit 
of  the  large  butterflies  and  other  insects,  on  which 
they  feed. — Ed. 

SUPPLEHENTABT  NoTE. 

The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is  chestnutt 
with  a  neck  of  a  golden  green,  beneath.  The  fear 
thers  of  the  back  and  sides  are  considerably  longer 
than  those  of  the  body.  They  have  two  lon^  tail- 
feathers,  which  are  straight,  and  taper  at  the  tip. 

There  have  been  ten  species  of  this  bird  lately  dis- 
covered. 

The  Grakle  bird  ofParadite It  has  a  triangulsr 

naked  space  behind  the  eyes ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
brown;  the  bill  and  legs  are  yellow;  the  body 
brownish;  the  first  quill  feathers  white,  from  the 
base  to  the  middle;  the  tail-feathers,  except  the 
middle  one,  are  tipt  with  white.  It  inhabits  the 
Philippine  Islands;  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long; 
feeds  on  fruit,  insects,  mice,  and  every  kind  of  grab. 
It  builds  twice  a-year,  in  the  forked  branches  of 
trees,  and  lays  four  eggs.  When  young  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  becomes  doole  and  imitative.  This  bird 
has  a  great  aflSnity  in  all  its  habits  to  the  Grakle 
genus;  yet,  on  account  of  the  downy  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  bill,  it  is  placed  here. 

The  magnificent  bird  o/Paradiee This  ele^t 

species,  so  remarkable  for  the  splendour  a^d  variety 
cf  its  colours,  is  principally  found  in  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common 
bird  of  paradise.  The  bill  is  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  velvet-like  feathers;  the  chin  is  green,  with 
golden  lunules ;  crown  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  feathers ; 
the  first  quill  feathers  are  brown,  and  the  secondary 
of  a  deep  yellow ;  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  very 
long,  with  a  very  short  fringe ;  its  legs  and  bill  are 
yellow,  the  latter  black  at  the  tip.  This  beautiful 
bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  nine  inches  long. 
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'  CHAP.  VI. 

THB  Ct7CK0O,  AITD  ITS  VABIBTIE8. 

Frox  a  bird  of  which  many  fiibles  have  been 
reported,  we  pass  to  another  that  has  not  given 
less  scope  to  fabulous  invention.    The  note  of 
the  cuckoo  is  known  to  all  the  world ;  the  his- 
tory and  nature  of  the  bird  itself  still  remain  in 
great  obscurity.   That  it  devours  its  parent,  that 
it  changes  its  nature  with  the  season,  and  be- 
1 1  comes  a  sparrow-hawk,  were  fables  invented  of 
1 1  this  bird,  and  are  now  sufficiently  refuted.    But 
,   where  it  resides  in  winter,  or  how  it  provides  for 
1 1  its  supply  during  that  season,  still  continues  un- 
j !  discovered. 

j  This  singular  bird,  which  is  somewhat  less 
I  than  a  pigeon,  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  birds  by  its  round  promi- 
nent nostrils.  Having  disappeared  all  the  winter, 
it  discovers  itself  in  our  country  early  in  the 
spring,  by  its  well-known  call.  Its  note  is  heard 
earlier  or  later,  as  the  season  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  forward,  and  the  weather  more  or  less  in- 
viting. From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the 
farmer  may  be  instructed  in  the  real  advance- 
ment of  the  year.  The  fallibility  of  human  cal- 
endars is  but  too  well  known ;  but  from  this 
bird's  note  the  husbandman  may  be  taught  when 
to  sow  his  most  useful  seeds,  and  to  do  such  work 
as  depends  upon  a  certain  temperature  of  the 
air.  These  feathered  guides  come  to  us  heaven- 
taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commencement  of 
the  season. 

The  cuckoo,  that  was  silent  some  time  after 
its  appearance,  begins,  at  first  feebly,  and  at  very 
distant  intervals,  to  give  its  call,  which,  as  the 
summer  advances,  improves  both  in  its  frequency 
and  loudness.  This  is  an  invitation  to  courtship, 
and  used  only  by  the  male,  who  sits  generally 
perched  upon  some  dead  tree,  or  bare  bough,  and 
repeats  his  song,  which  he  loses  as  soon  as  the 
genial  season  is  over.  His  note  is  pleasant, 
though  uniform;  and,  from  an  association  of 
ideas,  seldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  re- 
minding us  of  the  sweets  of  summer.  Custom 
too  has  affixed  a  more  ludicrous  association  to 
this  note ;  which,  however,  we  that  are  bachelors 
need  be  in  no  pain  about.  This  reproach  seems 
to  arise  from  this  bird's  making  use  of  the  bed 
or  nest  of  another  to  deposit  its  own  brood  in. 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  female  makes  no  nest  of  her  own. 
She  repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the  nest  of  some 
other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  having  devoured  the  eggs  of  the 
'  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place.^  She  usually 
lajs  but  one,  which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size 

1  The  only  other  bird  which  is  known  to  deposit 
its  e^  in  another's  nest  is  the  cattle-bird,  or  cow- 
bunting,  of  North  America. — Ed. 


of  a  bbckbird's.  This  the  fond  foolish  bird 
hatches  with  great  assiduity,  and,  when  exclud- 
ed, finds  no  difference  in  the  great  iU-looking 
changeling  from  her  own.  To  supply  this  vora- 
cious creature,  the  credulous  nurse  toils  with 
unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that  she  is  feed- 
ing up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the  most 
destructive  robbers  of  her  future  progeny.' 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  these  birds  were 
carnivorous ;  but  Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of 
breeding  up  several,  and  found  that  they  would 
not  feed  upon  bread  or  com ;  but  flesh  and  in- 
sects were  their  favourite  nourishment.  He 
found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to 
peck ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  feed  them  a  full 
month  after  they  were  grown  as  big  as  the  mo- 
ther. Insects,  however,  seemed  to  be  their  pe- 
culiar food  when  young ;  for  they  devoured  flesh 
by  a  kind  of  constraint,  as  it  was  always  put  into 
their  mouths ;  but  meal-worm  insects  they  flew 
to,  and  swallowed  of  their  own  accord  most 
greedily.  Indeed,  their  gluttony  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  capacity  of 
their  stomach,  which  is  enormous,  and  reaches 
from  the  breastbone  to  the  vent.  It  is  partly 
membranous,  partly  muscular,  and  of  a  prodi- 
gious capacity ;  yet  still  they  are  not  to  be  sup- 
posed as  birds  of  prey,  for  they  have  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  courage.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  naturally  weak  and  fearful,  as  appears  by 
their  flying  from  small  birds,  which  everywhere 
pursue  them.  The  young  birds  are  brown,  mixed 
with  black;  and  in  that  state  they  have  been 
described  by  some  authors  as  old  ones. 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight, 
follows  its  supposed  parent  but  for  a  little  time ; 
its  appetite  for  insect  food  increasing,  as  it  finds 
no  great  chance  for  a  supply  in  imitating  its  lit- 
tle instructor,  it  parts  good  friends,  the  step-child 
seldom  ofiering  any  violence  to  its  nurse.  Nev- 
ertheless, all  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  seem  to 
consider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  re- 
venge the  cause  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated 
insults.  They  pursue  it  wherever  it  flies,  and 
oblige  it  to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest  branches 
of  some  neighbouring  tree.   All  the  smaller  birdg 

2  **  As  the  ^oung  of  the  cuckoo/'  says  Colonel 
Montague,  **  differs  so  materially  in  the  first  year's 
plumage  from  the  adult,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  description  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  know  the  distinction.  The  irides  are 
grayish ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  a 
mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous  in  transverse 
bars,  except  the  forehead,  and  a  patch  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  (in  this  specimen)  is  white ;  and 
the  tips  of  the  scapulars  are  pale :  the  feathers  of  the 
whole  under  parts  are  sullied  white,  with  distant 
transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  In  general  each 
feather  possesses  two  or  three  bars :  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  breast  tinged  with  rufous :  the  lateral  fea- 
thers of  the  tail,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills, 
more  or  less  barred  with  white ;  the  coverts  of  the 
tail,  which,  as  well  as  those  on  the  rump,  are  un- 
usually long,  dashed  with  cinereous,  and  slightly 
tipped  with  white." — Ed. 
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form  the  train  of  its  pursuers ;  but  the  wryneck, 
in  partioular,  is  found  the  most  active  in  the 
chase;  and  from  thence  it  has  been  called  by 
many,  the  cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider.  But 
it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a  friendly  in- 
tention ;  it  only  pursues  as  an  insulter,  or  a  spy, 
to  warn  all  its  little  companions  of  the  cuckoo's 
depredations.^ 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  con- 
tinues to  reside  or  to  be  seen  amongst  us.  But 
early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally  dis- 
appears, and  its  passage  can  be  traced  to  no  other 
country.  Some  suppose  that  it  lies  hid  in  hol- 
low trees ;  and  others  that  it  passes  into  warmer 
climates.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  true  is 
very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  related  on 
either  side  that  can  be  totally  relied  on.  To 
support  the  opinion  that  they  remain  torpid  dur-' 
ing  the  winter  at  home,  Willoughby  introduces 
the  following  story,  which  he  dehvers  upon  the 
credit  of  another :  ^^  The  servants  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  country,  having  stocked  up  in  one 
of  their  meadows  some  old,  dry,  rotten  iiillows, 
thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  carry 
them  home.  In  heating  a  stove,  two  logs  of  this 
timber  were  put  into  the  furnace  beneath,  and 
fire  applied  as  usual  But  soon,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a 
cuckoo,  singing  three  times  from  under  the  stove. 
Wondering  at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  the  win- 
ter-time, the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow 
logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
them  saw  something  move;  wherefore,  taking 
an  axe,  they  opened  the  hole,  and  thrusting  in 
their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out  nothing  but 
feathers ;  afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a  living 
animal ;  and  this  was  the  cuckoo,  that  had  waked 
so  very  opportunely  for  its  own  safety.  It  was 
indeed,"  continues  our  historian,  ''brisk  and 
lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and 
without  any  winter  provision  in  its  hole.  This 
cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive 
in  the  stove ;  but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a 
second  song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inform  us." 

The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject  is, 

8  **  Most  small  birdB  exhibit  a  marked  hostility  to- 
wards the  youi^  cuckoo,  as  well  as  to  the  old,  and  no 
sooner  does  it  leave  the  nest,  than  the  place  of  its 
retreat  is  sure  to  be  made  known  by  a  concourse  of 
swallows  and  other  small  birds,  endeavouring,  as 
much  as  they  can,  to  annoy  it ;  amongst  all  wbidi 
turmoil,  its  iToster-paretits  continue  to  feed  it  with 
the  most  exemplary  and  indefiitigable  perseverance. 
It  is  remarked  of  the  individual  described  in  a  former 
paper,  that  *  it  was  seen  again  on  June  12th,  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  near  to  the  nest ;  and,  while  it  was 
sittinff  here,  an  amusing  and  in«tructive  sight  pre- 
sented itself.  A  thrush,  which  probably  had  a 
nest  close  by,  in  an  adjoining  garden,  evinced  the 
most  passionate  and  marked  antipathy  towards  the 
young  cuckoo,  by  approaching  it  with  feathers  ruffled, 
beak  open,  and  uttering  an  earnest  ery :  some  small 
birds,  too,  drew  near,  as  if  to  exhibit  their  dislike, 
and  abet  the  thrush  '  This  I  know  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary fiwjt. "—Jfr.  E.  Blyth. 


that  as  quails  and  woodcocks  shift  their  habita- 
tions in  winter,  so  also  does  the  cuckoo ;  but  to 
what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it  has  ever 
been  seen  on  its  journey,  are  questions  that  I  am 
wholly  incapable  of  resolving.* 

Of  this  bird  there  are  various  kinds  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  differing  in  their 
colours,  but  their  size.  Brisson  makes  not  less 
than  twenty-eight  sorts  of  them ;  but  what  anal- 
ogy they  boar  to  our  English  cuckoo  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  He  talks  of  one, 
particularly  of  Brazil,  as  making  a  most  horrible 
noise  in  the  forests ;  which,  as  it  should  seem, 
must  be  a  very  diflferent  note  from  that  by  which 
our  bird  is  distinguished  at  home. 

4  The  cuckoo  arrives  in  the  south  of  England  about 
the  18th  of  April.  It  is  seldom  heard  there  after  the 
10th  or  I5tb  of  July.  In  Belgium  it  is  frequently 
heard  towards  the  close  of  July.  In  Russia  it  has 
been  seen  in  August. — Ed. 

SUPPLEMENTART  NoTX. 

The  cuckoo  makes  its  appearance  with  us  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  departs  again  about  the  latter 
part  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  But  the 
young  birds  are  often  observed  to  remain  for  a  much 
longer  period.  The  reputed  story  of  the  cockoo 
making  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  depositing  its  egg  in 
that  of  some  other  bird,  to  be  hatched,  and  the  young 
one  reared  by  foster  parents,  has,  within  these  late 
^ears,  been  luUy  substantiated,  and  found  to  have 
Its  origin  in  fact.  It  appears  that  the  nest  of  the 
hedge-accentor  is  the  one  most  frequently  selected 
by  the  cuckoo  in  the  south  of  England ;  sometimes, 
however,  that  of  the  yellow-hammer,  the  wag-tail, 
and  the  meadow-pipit,  answer  its  purpose.  In  North- 
umberland, the  nest  of  the  last-mentioned  bird  is 
the  one  almost  always  chosen.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  its  dupe,  during  the  time  of  laying 
(which  general!}^  occupies  four  or  five  days),  the 
cuckoo  deposits  its  egg  among  the  rest,  abandoning 
it,  from  that  moment,  to  the  care  of  the  foster  parent. 
As  the  same  period  of  incubation  is  common  to  both 
birds,  the  eggs  are  hatched  nearly  together,  which 
no  sooner  takes  place,  than  the  young  cuckoo  pro- 
ceeds instinctively  to  eject  its  young  companions, 
and  any  remaining  eggs,  from  the  nest.  To  effect 
this  object,  it  contrives  to  work  itself  under  its 
burden  (the  back,  at  this  early  age,  beins  provided 
with  a  peculiar  depression  between  the  shoulders), 
and  shuffling  backwards  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  by 
a  jerk  rids  itself  of  the  encumbrance;  and  this  opera- 
tion »  repeated,  till  the  whole  being  throiA'n  over,  it 
remains  sole  possessor.  This  particular  tendency 
prevails  for  about  twelve  days,  after  which  the 
hollow  space  between  the  shoulders  is  filled  up ;  and 
when  prevented  from  accomplishing  its  purpose  till 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  as  if  conscious  of  inability, 
it  suffers  its  companions  to  remain  unmolested.  The 
^%E  o^  the  cuckoo  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  which  circumstance  is  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  instinct,  that  directs  it  to  choose 
for  its  depository  the  nest  of  a  smaller  spedes.  If 
it  selected  that  of  a  larger  bird,  the  offspring  that 
its  young  one  would  have  to  contend  with,  being  its 
equal,  perhaps  its  superior,  in  size  and  weight,  would 
consequently  frustrate  the  design,  and  the  young 
cuckoo  would  perish  in  the  vain  endeavour* at  the 
sole  possession  of  the  nest.  It  is  an  opinion  very 
commonly  entertained,  that  this  bird  sucks  the  other 
eggs  in  the  nest,  where  it  deposits  its  own,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  this  to  be  the 
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c».<e;  the  belief  has,  witboai  doubt,  ariaeii  from  the 
&ct  of  the  yoiug  cuckoo  being  ao  often  found  sole 
tenant,  after  the  expulsion  of  its  copartners.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Monta^,  that  the  cuckoo  niay 
possess  the  power  of  retaining  its  egg  in  the  ovoduct 
at  pleasure,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
seeouDt  for  some  phenomena  connected  with  its 
history.  On  this  subject  Ifr.  Blyth  says:  "  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  I  think,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  ovarium  of  a  cuckoo,  that  the  eggs  are  not  laid 
on  consecutive  days,  as  is  the  ease  with  birds  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  usually  but  one  se/,  comprisinff  only 
about  five  or  six,  is  bid  in  a  season  (wnich,  bv  the 
way,  are  auite  as  naany  as  are  ordinarilv  proauced 
by  the  nightingale);  and  I  think  that  this  view  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  very  small  number  of 
cuekoos'  eggs,  and  of  young  cuckoos,  which  are  ever 
found.  I  also  do  not  imagine,  with  some  people, 
that  the  hen  cuckoo  ever  experiences  my  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  nests 
to  by  in,  more  especially  on  the  supposition  that 
more  than  a  day  intervenes  between  each  successive 
laying :  her  season  for  laying  is  when  birds'  nests  are 
found  in  greatest  abundance;  and  I  think  it  not  verv 
improbable,  that,  whenever  she  has  found  one  which 
will  answer  her  purpose,  she  continues  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  spot  until  ready  to  lay  into 
it.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  suspect,  also,  that, 
whilst  the  generality  of  wild  birds  mostly  lay  their 
eggs  early  in  the  morning,  at  least  before  ten  o'clock' 
A.  M.,  the  cuckoo  does  not  lay  hers  till  much  later  in 
the  day,  which,  in  eeneral,  would  prevent  her  from 
being  surprised  by  the  ownen  of  the  nest;  for,  from 
the  time  when  a  nest  is  finished,  to  that  when  the 
bird  begins  to  sit,  the  latter  is  but  rarelv  seen,  during 
the  day,  about  the  place,  as  this  would  not  unfre- 
quently  only  lead  to  its  discovery." 

The  continuation  of  the  species  appears  to  require 
such  a  provision  to  have  been  granted,  for,  as  Montaffu 
observes,  if  the  cuckoo  was  obliged,  like  other  birds, 
to  lay  its  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  successively 
day  after  day,  it  is  hardly  probable  it  could  find 
(within  that  tinoe)  sufficient  nests  in  the  exact  state 
to  receive  them ;  much  less,  if  it  laid  a  greater  number 
of  eggs,  as  has  been  suggested.  The  rare  occurrence 
of  the  cuckoo's  egg  being  found,  gives  additional 
strength  to  this  supposition,  for  although  the  old 
birds  may  be  seen  in  abundance,  such  a  discovery  has 
seldooi  been  nude. 

Naturalists  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  this 
bird  not  performing  the  office  of  incubation,  but  as 
their  researches  have  principally  been  directed  to 
the  anatomical  structure,  in  which  point  it  does  not 
essentially  dififer  from  many  oUiers  toat  perform  this 
office,  we  arrive  by  these  means  at  nothing  satisfac- 
tory. The  above  peculiarity  of  this  remarkable 
genus  must  not  probably  be  looked  for  in  any  prin- 
ciple of  conformation,  but  must  be  explained  from 
their  habits  and  economy.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  birds  are  migratory,  and  that  the  period 
during  which  the  adults  remain  with  us  is  very 
short;  but  the  propagation  of  the  species  must  l>e 
effected  during  that  period.  Mow,  as  their  arrival 
does  not  take  place  before  the  naonth  of  April,  and 
the  egg  it  selaom  ready  for  incubation  hmn  the 
^ddle  of  May,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  len^h 
of  time  for  the  young  to  be  batched,  -  or  (making 
every  sllowance),  sufficientlv  fledged  to  accompanv 
the  old  birds  at  the  period  or  their  departure,  which 
Beldom  or  never  extends  beyond  the  first  week  in 
July.  The  egg  requires  a  fortnight's  incubation,  and 
the  voung  are  not  able  to  fly  in  less  tban  five  or  six 
^eks,  which  fiicts  have  b^  ascertained  from  re- 
peated observation. 

^ith  regard  to  the  cuckoo  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try  during  the  winter,  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  con- 
cealed in  the  hollows  of  trees,  or  in  the  thickest 


parta  of  furze-bushes,  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
an  occurrence  are  not  sufficient  authority  upon  which 
to  build  a  general  assertion;  those  denuded  cuckoos 
mentioned  by  V\  illoughby  and  Bewick  as  thus  dis- 
covered, ODay  have  been  young  birds  of  late  hatchings, 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  this  country  even  at 
the  latest  period  of  migration.  Attempts  to  rear 
the  cuckoo  have  often  been  made,  but  hitherto  unssc- 
cessfuUy,  as  it  never  reaches  to  the  succeeding  spring. 
The  natural  food  of  the  cuckoo  consists  of  insects, 
particularly  the  hairy  larvae  of  some  of  the  lepidopter- 
ous  order ;  one  of  these  it  first  kills,  by  passing  it 
through  the  sharp  iomia,  or  edges  of  its  mandibles,  it 
then  adroitly  cuts  off  the  hinder  end,  and,  by  repeated 
jerks,  frees  the  caterpillar  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
after  which  it  swallows  it  whole. 

SooDe  naturalists  assert  that  the  well-known  notes 
of  the  cuckoo  are  confined  to  the  male,  the  female 
making  only  a  chattering  noise ;  but  Mr.  Blytb,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Stb  volume  of  '  Loudon's  Magazine  oi 
Natural  History,'  says:  "Both  sexes,  I  believe, 
utter  the  call  *  cuckoo;'  and  both,  I  know,  repeat 
[on  the  wing]  the  other  note,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated 'full  and  melodious.'  This  is,  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  musical  sounds  to  be  heard 
in  the  British  woods,  and  closely  resembles  one  or 
two  notes  in  the  nightingale's  song,  which  are,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  it ;  it  may  be  expressed,  as  nearly  as 
writing  can  do  it,  by  the  monosyllable  cul,  or  crnil, 
repMted  several  times  in  quick  and  continuous  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  u  invariably  uttered  either  imme- 
diately as  the  bird  takes  wing,  or  the  moment  before; 
sometimes  the  one,  and  sometinoes  the  other.  The 
common  and  more  generally  known  note,  euekoo,  is 
alike  repeated  either  when  perched  or  on  the  wing ; 
and,  I  am  fully  confident  in  my  own  mind,  by  both 
sexes ;  but  I  will  not  speak  quite  positively  on  this 
point  till  I  have  myself  examined  a  female  which  had 
been  heard  to  sing.  It  is  the  decided  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  several  observant  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
for  the  accuracy  of  whose  observations  1  have  the 
highest  regard,  that  this  note  is  common  to  both 
sexes;  ana  one  even  tells  me  that,  as,  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  he  was  once  talking  to  a  friend,  a  cuckoo 
alighted  upon  a  tree  close  by,  and  several  times  re- 
peated its  call ;  he  was  desired  to  shoot  it,  and  did 
so ;  and,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  his  friend  told  him 
it  was  a  pity  ne  had  sbot  it,  for  it  bad  an  egg  almost 
ready  to  lay.  I  give  tbis  upon  unquestionable 
authority.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the 
note  of  the  cuckoo  is  very  much  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  weather.  During  a  period  of  drought,  it  gra- 
duaUy  becomes  more  and  more  hoarse,  till  at  length 
the  first  syllable  of  it  is  often  broken  into  two  or 
three ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  breeze  arise  from  the 
south-west,  than,  before  even  a  haze  obscures  the 
sky,  it  immediately  softens,  and  is  pronounced  quite 
musically  and  distinct." 

In  Europe  we  possess  but  one  spedesof  the  cuckoo. 
In  Africa  there  is  a  remarkable  species,  called  the 
Honey 'guide  cuckoo,  or  Indicator,  —  Its  colour  is 
rusty  gray,  and  white  beneath ;  the  eyelids  are  naked, 
black;  snoulders  with  a  yellow  spot;  the  tail  is 
wedged,  rusty;  the  bill  is  brown  at  the  base,  and 
surrounded  with  bristles,  yellow  at  the  tip ;  feathers 
of  the  thiehs  white,  with  a  longitudinal  black  streak ; 
the  quill  feathers  above  brown,  beneath  gray  brown ; 
first  tail-feathers  very  narrow,  and  rusty ;  the  next 
sooty,  the  inner  edge  whitish ;  the  rest  brown  at  the 
tip  on  the  inner  web.  The  honey-giude  cuckoo  in- 
habits the  interior  parts  of  Africa;  is  six  inches  lon^; 
is  fond  of  honey ;  and  not  being  able  to  procure  it 
from  the  hollows  of  trees,  by  its  note  it  is  said  to 
point  it  out  to  the  inhabitants,  who  leave  it  a  part  for 
its  services,  and  so  highly  value  it  on  this  account 
that  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  it. 

Professor  Sparmann  has  given  us  the  following  re- 
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miirkable  account  of  the  honey-cuckoo,  which  he 
first  saw  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '*  This  bird 
has  nothing  striking  either  in  his  size  or  colour.  On 
a  superficial  view  he  appears  very  like  the  common 
gray  sparrow,  though  he  is  somewnat  larger,  and  has 
more  of  a  yellow  tinge ;  he  has  also  a  small  yellow 
spot  on  each  shoulder,  and  the  feathers  of  his^  tail 
are  streaked  with  white.  Properly  speaking,  it  id 
merely  self-interest  that  induces  hiro  to  show  men 
where  bees' nests  are  situated.  For  honey  and  bees* 
eggs  are  his  favourite  food  ;  and  he  knows,  that  in 
plundering  bees'  nests  a  part  is  always  lost,  which  will 
then  fiill  to  his  share,  or  that  a  portion  will  be  expressly 
allotted  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Neverthe- 
less, the  manner  in  which  this  bird  executes  his  design 
is  very  remarkable.  The  morning  and  evening  seem 
to  be  his  principal  meal-times ;  at  least  it  is  then  that 
he  chiefly  endeavours  to  attract  the  attention  of  men 
with  bis  shrill  voice.  The^  then  approach  the  bird, 
who,  continuing  his  cry,  flies  on  towards  the  place 
where  the  swarm  of  bees  is  to  be  found.  They  fol- 
low him,  taking  care  not  to  make  him  too  shy,  either 
by  much  noise  or  by  too  numerous  an  assemblage  of 
people ;  but  answer  from  time  to  time  with  a  very 
low  whistle,  to  give  him  to  understand  that  they  are 
following  him.  I  have  observed,"  says  M.  Spar- 
mann,  '*that  when  the  bees'  nest  was  still  at  a 
greater  distance,  the  bird  never  halted  till  after  a 
long  flight,  and  then  did  it  only  in  order  to  let  the 
bee-hunters  come  up  with  him,  and  to  solicit  them 
anew  to  proceed ;  but  as  he  came  nearer  to  the  nest, 
he  always  flew  shorter  distances  at  a  time,  and  re- 
peated his  cry  with  greater  earnestness  and  frequency. 
When  he  has  at  length  arrived  at  the  nest,  whether 
it  be  situated  in  the  clefb  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  hollow 
tree,  or  under  the  ground,  he  hovers  for  some  mo- 
ments  over  it,  and  then  takes  his  station  in  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  or  bush,  so  that  he  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  men.  They  are  always  sure  that  they  are  near 
to  a  bees*  nest  when  the  bird  is  quite  silent.  When 
they  have  discovered  and  taken  the  bees*  nest,  under 
the  direction  of  the  bird,  they  generally  reward  him 
by  leaving  for  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  bad 
combs,  which  contain  the  grubs,  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  be  particularly  fond." 

The  Sacred  cuckoo  is  distinguished  for  the  compass 
and  melody  of  its  voice.  It  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion throughout  the  Indian  peninsula.  Insects  are 
its  usual  food. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  TUB  PABROT,  AlfD  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

The  Parrot  is  the  best  known  among  us  of  all 
foreign  birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatest  beauty 
with  the  greatest  docility.  Its  voice  also  is 
more  like  a  man's  than  that  of  any  other ;  the 
raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the  jay  and  magpie  too 
shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth ;  the  parrot's  note 
is  of  the  true  pitch,  and  capable  of  a  number  of 
modulations  that  even  some  of  our  orators  might 
wish  in  vain  to  imitate. 

The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
speak,  and  the  great  number  of  words  which  it 
is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  less  surprising. 
We  are  assured  by  a  grave  writer,  that  one  of 
these  was  taught  to  repeat  a  whole  sonnet  from 
Petrarch ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  in  my 
instance,  I  have  seen  a  parrot  belonging  to  a 


distiller  who  had  suffered  pretty  largely  in  his 
ciroumstances  from  an  informer  who  lived  oppo- 
site him,  very  ridiculously  employed.  This  bird 
was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  command- 
ment, Thou  shalt  net  bear  false  vninese  agaiuM  t/of 
neighbour,  with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate 
voice.  The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage 
over  against  ihe  informer's  house,  and  delighted 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  persevering 
exhortations. 

Willoughby  tells  a  story  of  a  parrot,  which  is 
not  so  dull  as  those  usually  brought  up  when 
this  bird's  facility  of  talking  happens  to  be  the 
subject.  *'A  parrot  belonging  to  King  Hemry 
YII.,  who  then  resided  at  Westminster,  in  his 
palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  to  talk 
many  words  from  the  passengers  as  they  hap- 
pened to  take  the  water.  One  daj,  sporting  on 
its  perch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the 
same  time  crying  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  *  A 
boat!  twenty  pounds  for  a  boai/^  A  waterman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made 
to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating,  and 
taking  him  up,  restored  him  to  the  king.  As  it 
seems  the  bird  was  a  fiivourite,  the  man  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  reward  rather  equal  to 
his  services  than  his  trouble:  and,  as  the  parrot 
had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  said  the  king  was 
bound  in  honour  to  grant  it.  The  king  at  hist 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's  own  determinar 
tion,  which  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out, '  Give  the 
knave  a  groat  P  ^^ 

The  parrot,  which  is  so  common  as  a  foreign 
bird  with  us,  is  equally  so  as  an  indigenous  bird 
in  the  climates  where  it  is  produced.  The  foi^ 
ests  swarm  with  them ;  and  the  rook  is  not  betr 
ter  known  with  us  than  the  parrot  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  in 
vain  that  our  naturalists  have  attempted  to  ar- 
range the  various  species  of  this  bird ;  new  vari- 
eties daily  offer  to  puzzle  the  system-maker,  or 
to  demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  his  catalogues. 
LinnsBUS  makes  the  number  of  its  varieties 
amount  to  forty-seven;  while  Brisson  doubles 
the  number,  and  extends  his  catalogue  to  ninety- 
five.  Perhaps  even  this  list  might  be  increased, 
were  every  accidental  change  of  colour  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  new  species.  But, 
in  fact,  natural  history  gains  little  by  these  dis- 
coveries ;  and  as  its  dominions  are  extended  it 
becomes  more  barren.  It  is  asserted  by  sensible 
travellers,  that  the  natives  of  Brazil  can  change 
the  colour  of  a  parrot's  plumage  by  art.  If  this 
be  true,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  information, 
they  can  make  new  species  at  pleasure,  and  thus 
cut  out  endless  work  for  our  nomendatois  at 
home. 

Those  who  usually  bring  these  birds  over  are 
content  to  make  three  or  four  distinctions,  to 
which  they  give  names ;  and  with  these  distino- 
tions  I  will  content  myself  also.  The  hirge  kind, 
which  are  of  the  size  of  a  raven,  are  called  mac- 
caws;  the  next  size  are  simply  called  parrots; 
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those  which  are  entirely  white,  are  called  lories; 
and  the  lesser  size  of  all  are  called  parakeets. 

The  difference  between  even  these  is  rather  in 
size  than  any  other  peculiar  conformation,  as 
I  they  are  all  formed  alike,  having  toes,  two  be- 
fore and  two^ behind,  for  climbing  and  holding; 
strong  hooked  bills  for  breaking  open  nuts  and 
other  hard  substances,  on  which  they  feed ;  and 
ioad  harsh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their  native 
'  woods  with  clamour. 

But  there  are  further  peculiarities  in  their 
conformation ;  and  first,  their  toes  are  contrived 
in  a  singular  manner,  which  appears  when  they 
walk  or  climb,  and  when  they  are  eating.  For 
the  first  purpose  they  stretch  two  of  their  toes 
forward,  and  two  backward ;  but  when  they  take 
their  meat,  and  bring  it  to  their  mouths  with 
'  their  foot,  they  dexterously  and  nimbly  turn  the 
greater  hind-toe  forward,  so  as  to  take  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  going  to 
feed  on,  standing  all  the  while  upon  the  other 
%  Nor  even  do  they  present  their  food  in  the 
usual  manner ;  for  other  animals  turn  their  meat 
inwards  to  the  mouth ;  but  these,  in  a  seemingly 
awkward  position,  turn  their  meat  outwards, 
aud  thus  hold  the  hardest  nuts,  as  if  in  one  hand, 
till  with  their  bills  they  break  the  shell,  and  ex- 
tract the  kernel 

The  bill  is  fashioned  with  still  greater  peculi- 
arities ;  for  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  the  lower, 
are  both  moveable.  In  most  other  birds  the 
upper  chap  is  connected,  and  makes  but  one 
piece  with  the  skull ;  but  in  these,  and  in  one  or 
two  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  up- 
per chap  is  connected  to  the  bone  of  the  head  by 
a  strong  membrane,  placed  on  each  side,  that 
lifts  and  depresses  it  at  pleasure.  By  this  con- 
triTance  they  can  open  their  bills  the  wider; 
which  is  not  a  little  useful,  as  the  upper  chap  is 
so  hooked  and  so  overhanging,  that,  if  the  lower 
chap  only  had  motion,  they  could  scarcely  gape 
auffidently  to  take  anything  in  for  their  nour- 
ishment. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  the  beak  and  the  toes, 
when  used  separately;  but  they  are  often  em- 
ployed both  together,  when  the  bird  is  exercised 
in  climbing.  As  these  birds  cannot  readily  hop 
from  bough  to  bough,  their  legs  not  being  sidapt- 
ed  for  that  purpose,  they  use  both  the  beak  and 
the  feet ;  first  catching  hold  with  the  beak,  as  if 
with  a  hook,  then  drawing  up  the  legs  and  lis- 
tening them,  then  advancing  the  head  and  beak 
again,  and  so  putting  forward  the  body  and  feet 
alternately,  till  they  attain  the  height  they  as- 
pire to. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  man ;  for  which  reason  some  pretend 
that  it  is  so  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human 
speech ;  but  the  organs  by  which  these  sounds 
are  articulated  lie  farther  down  in  the  throat, 
being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the 
09  kyoides  has  in  these  birds  above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Eu- 


rope, will  not,  however,  breed  here.  The  climate 
is  too  cold  for  its  warm  constitution ;  and  though 
it  bears  our  winter  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
yet  it  always  seems  sensible  of  its  rigour,  and 
loses  both  its  spirit  and  appetite  during  the 
colder  part  of  the  season.  It  then  becomes  toi^ 
pid  and  inactive,  and  seems  quite  changed  firom 
that  bustling  loquacious  animal  which  it  ap- 
peared in  its  native  forest,  where  it  is  almost 
ever  upon  the  wing.  Notwithstanding,  the  par- 
rot lives  even  with  us  a  considerable  time,  if  it 
be  properly  attended  to ;  and  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  employs  but  too  great  a  part  of 
some  people's  attention. 

The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird 
may  plead  as  the  best  excuse  for  those  who  spend 
whole  hours  in  teaching  their  parrots  to  speak ; 
and,  indeed,  the  bird,  on  these  occasions,  seems 
the  wisest  animal  of  the  two.  It  at  first  obsti- 
nately resists  all  instruction ;  but  seems  to  be 
won  by  perseverance,  makes  a  few  attempts  to 
imitate  the  first  sounds,  and  when  it  has  got 
one  word  distinct,  all  the  succeeding  come  with 
greater  facility.  The  bird  generally  learns  most 
in  those  famUies  where  the  master  or  mistress 
have  least  to  do ;  and  becomes  more  expert,  in 
proportion  as  its  instructors  are  idly  assiduous. 
In  going  through  the  towns  of  France  some  time 
since  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much 
plainer  their  parrots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how 
very  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak 
French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our  own, 
though  they  spoke  my  native  language.  I  was 
at  first  for  ascribing  it  to  the  different  qualities 
of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  entering  into 
an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants ;  but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  solved  the 
difliculty  at  once,  by  assuring  me  that  the  French 
women  scarcely  did  anything  else  the  whole  day 
than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered  pupils ;  and  i 
that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  j 
in  consequence  of  continual  schooling. 

The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  very  ex- 
pert, but  nothing  to  those  of  the  Brazils,  where 
the  education  of  a  parrot  is  considered  as  a  very 
serious  affair.  The  history  of  Prince  Maurice's 
parrot,  given  us  by  Mr.  Locke,  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here ;  but  Olusius  assures  us  that 
the  parrots  of  that  country  are  the  most  sensible 
and  cunning  of  all  animals  not  endued  with  rea- 
son. The  great  parrot,  called  the  aicurous,  the 
head  of  which  is  adorned  with  yellow,  red,  and 
violet,  the  body  green,  the  ends  of  the  wings  red, 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  long  and  yellow ;  this 
bird,  he  asserts,  which  is  seldom  brought  into 
Europe,  is  a  prodigy  of  understanding.  "  A  cer- 
tain Brazilian  woman,  that  lived  in  a  village  two 
miles  distant  from  the  island  on  which  we  re- 
sided, had  a  parrot  of  this  kind  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  place.  It  seemed  endued  with 
such  understaifding  as  to  discern  and  compre- 
hend whatever  she  said  to  it.  As  we  sometimes 
used  to  pass  by  that  woman's  house,  she  used  to 
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call  upon  us  to  stop,  promising,  if  we  gave  her  a 
comb,  or  a  looking-glass,  that  die  would  make 
I  her  parrot  sing  and  danoe  to  entertain  us.  If  we 
agreed  to  her  request,  as  soon  as  she  had  pro- 
nounced some  words  to  the  bird,  it  began  not 
only  to  leap  and  skip  on  the  perch  on  which  it 
stood,  but  also  to  tfdk  and  to  whistle,  and  imi- 
tate the  shoutings  and  exclamations  of  the  Bra- 
zilians when  they  prepare  for  battle.  In  brie^ 
when  it  came  into  the  woman's  head  to  bid  it 
sing,  it  sang;  to  dance,  it  danced.  Bat  if^  con- 
trary to  our  promise,  we  reftised  to  give  the 
woman  the  little  present  agreed  on,  the  parrot 
seemed  to  sympathize  in  her  resentment,  and 
was  silent  and  immoveable;  neither  could  we, 
by  any  means,  provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  or 
tongue." 

This  sagacity,  which  parrots  show  in  a  domes- 
tic state,  seems  also  natural  to  them  in  their  na- 
tive residence  among  the  woods.  They  live  toge- 
ther in  flocks,  and  mutually  assist  each  other 
against  other  animals,  either  by  their  courage 
or  their  notes  of  warning.  They  generally  breed 
in  hoUow  trees,  where  they  make  a  round  hole, 
and  do  not  line  their  nests  within.  If  they  find 
any  part  of  a  tree  beginning  to  rot  from  the 
l>reaking  off  of  a  branch,  or  any  such  accident, 
this  they  take  care  to  scoop,  and  to  make  the 
hole  sufficiently  wide  and  convenient ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  are  content  with 
the  hole  which  a  woodpecker  has  wrought  out 
with  greater  ease  before  them ;  and  in  this  they 
prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs ;  and  probably  the 
smaller  kind  may  lay  more ;  for  it  is  a  rule  that 
universally  holds  through  nature,  that  the  small- 
est animals  are  always  the  most  prolific ;  for  be- 
ing, firom  their  natural  weakness,  more  subject 
to  devastation.  Nature  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
plenish the  species  by  superior  fecundity.  In 
general,  however,  the  number  of  their  eggs  is 
stinted  to  two,  like  those  of  the  pigeon,  and  they 
are  about  the  same  size.  They  are  always  mark- 
ed with  little  specks,  like  those  of  a  partridge ; 
and  some  travellers  assure  us,  that  they  are  al- 
ways found  in  the  trunks  of  the  tallest,  straight- 
est,  and  the  largest  trees.  The  natives  of  those 
countries,  who  have  little  else  to  do,  are  very 
assiduous  in  spying  out  the  places  where  the 
parrot  is  seen  to  nestle,  and  generally  come  with 
great  joy  to  inform  the  Europeans,  if  there  be 
any,  of  the  discovery.  As  those  birds  have  always 
the  greatest  docility  that  are  taken  young,  such 
a  nest  is  often  considered  as  worth  taking  some 
trouble  to  be  possessed  of;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
the  usual  method  of  coming  at  the  young  is  by 
cutting  down  the  tree.  In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it 
often  happens  that  the  3roung  parrots  are  killed ; 
but  if  one  of  them  survives  the  shock,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  recompense. 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  these  birds  are 
sought  when  young ;  for  it  is  known  they  always 
speak  best  when  their  ear  has  not  been  antici- 


pated by  the  harsh  notes  of  the  wild  ones.  But 
as  the  natives  are  not  able  upon  all  occasions  to 
supply  the  demand  for  young  ones,  they  are  con- 
tented to  take  the  old ;  and  for  that  puipeee 
shoot  them  in  the  woods  with  heavy  arrowi, 
headed  with  cotton,  which  knock  dpwn  the  bird 
without  killing  it.  The  parrots  Uius  stunned 
are  carried  home ;  some  die,  but  others  recover, 
and,  by  kind  usage  and  plentiful  food,  beoame 
talkative  and  noisy. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  their  conversation 
alone  that  the  parrot  is  sought  after  among  the 
savages ;  for  though  some  of  them  are  but  tough 
and  ill-tasted,  yet  there  are  other  sorts,  particu- 
larly of  the  small  parakeet  tribe,  that  are  very 
delicate  food.  In  general  it  obtains,  that  what- 
ever fruit  or  grain  these  birds  mostly  foed  upon, 
their  flesh  partakes  of  the  flavour,  and  becomes 
good  or  ill  tasted,  according  to  the  quality  of 
their  particular  diet.  When  the  guava  is  ripe, 
they  are  at  that  season  fat  and  tender ;  if  they 
feed  upon  the  seed  of  the  acajou,  their  flesh  con- 
tracts an  agreeable  flavour  of  garlic ;  if  they  feed 
upon  the  seed  of  the  spicy  trees,  their  flesh  then 
tastes  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  insupportably  bitter  if  the  berries 
they  feed  on  are  of  that  quality.  Tho  seed  of  the 
cotton-tree  intoxicates  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  wine  does  man ;  and  even  wine  itself  is  drunk 
by  parrots,  as  Aristotle  assures  us,  by  which  they 
are  thus  rendered  more  talkative  and  amusing. 
But  of  all  food,  they  are  fondest  of  the  cartha- 
mus,  or  bastard-saffron ;  which  though  strongly 
purgative  to  man,  agrees  perfectly  with  their 
constitution,  and  fattens  them  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Of  the  parakeet  kind  in  Brazil,  Labat  assures 
us,  that  they  are  the  most  beautiful  in  their  plu- 
mage, and  the  most  talkative  birds  in  nature. 
They  are  very  tame,  and  appear  fond  of  man- 
kind; they  seem  pleased  with  holding  parley 
with  him ;  they  never  have  done ;  but  while  he 
continues  to  talk,  answer  him,  and  appear  re- 
solved to  have  the  last  word :  but  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  another  quality,  which  is  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  this  association ;  their  flesh  is  the 
most  delicate  imaginable,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  are  fonder  of  indulging  their  appe- 
tites than  their  ears.  The  fowler  walks  into  the 
woods,  where  they  keep  in  abundance,  but  as 
they  are  green,  and  exactly  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  among  which  they  sit,  he  only  hears  their 
prattle,  without  being  able  to  see  a  single 
bird ;  he  looks  round  him,  sensible  that  his  game 
is  within  gunshot  in  abundance,  but  is  mortified 
to  the  last  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them.  Uhfortunatriy  for  these  little  animals, 
they  are  restless,  and  ever  on  the  wing,  so  that 
in  flying  from  one  tree  to  another,  he  has  but 
too  frequent  opportunities  of  destroying  thera ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  have  stripped  the  tree  on 
which  they  sat  of  all  its  berries,  some  one  of 
them  flies  off  to  another;  and  if  that  be  found 
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j   fit  for  the  purpoie,  it  gives  a  loud  call,  wliich  all 

'  the  rest  resort  to.  That  is  the  opportanitj  the 
fowler  has  long  been  waiting  for;  he  fires  in 
among  the  flock,  while  they  are  jet  on  the  wing ; 

i  and  he  seldom  fails  of  bringing  down  part  of 
them.  Bat  it  is  singular  enough  to  see  them 
when  they  find  their  companions  fallen.    They 

,   set  up  a  loud  outcry,  as  if  they  were  chiding  their 

;   destroyer,  aftd  do  not  cease  till  they  see  him  pre- 
paring for  a  second  charge. 
But  though  there  are  so  many  motives  for  de- 

I  fltroying  these  beautiful  birds,  they  are  in  very 
great  plenty ;  and  in  some  countries  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  tkpy  are  considered  by  the  negroes  as 

,   tbeir  greatest  tormentors.    The  fiocks  of  parrots 

'  crsecute  them  with  their  unceasing  screaming, 
and  devour  whatever  fruits  they  attempt  to  pro- 

'  duce  by  art  in  their  little  gardens.  In  other 
places  they  are  not  so  destructive,  but  sufficiently 
common ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  a  country 
of  the  tropical  climates  that  has  not  many  of  the 

I  common  kinds,  as  well  as  some  peculiariy  itsown. 
Travellers  have  counted  more  than  a  hundred 
different  kinds  on  the  continent  of  Africa  only : 
there  is  one  country  in  particular,  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  i^me  from 
the  multitude  of  parrots  which  are  seen  in  its 
woods.  There  are  white  parrots  «een  in  the 
boniing  regions  of  Ethiopia ;  in  tae  East  Indies 
they  are  of  the  largest  sixe ;  in  South  America 
they  are  docile  and  talkative  ;  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  sea  and  the  Indian  ocean,  they  swarm 
in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and  add  to  the 
splendour  of  those  woods  which  Nature  has  dressed 

,  in  eternal  green. 

80  generally  are  these  birds  known  at  present, 
and  80  great  is  their  variety,  that  nothing  seems 
more  extraordinary  than  that  there  was  but  one 
sort  of  them  known  among  the  ^cients,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  they  pretended  to  be  masters  of 
the  world  If  nothing  else  could  serve  to  show 
the  vanity  of  a  Roman's  boast,  the  parrot-tribe 
might  be  an  instance,  of  which  there  are  a  hun- 
dred kinds  now  known ;  not  one  of  which  natu- 
nlly  breeds  in  the  countries  that  acknowledged 
the  Roman  power.  The  green  parrakeet,  with  a 
red  neck,  was  the  first  of  this  kind  that  was 
brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only  one  that  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Gb^at  to  the  age  of  Nero :  this  was 
brought  from  India ;  and  when  afterwards  the 
Romans  b^an  to  seek  and  rumage  through  all 
their  dominions,  for  new  and  unheard-of  luxuries, 
they  at  last  found  out  others  in  Oaganda,  an 
island  of  Ethiopia,  which  they  considc^  as  an 
extraordinary  discovery. 

Parrots  have  usually  the  same  disorders  with 
other  birds :  and  they  have  one  or  two  peculiar 
to  their  kind.    They  are  sometimes  struck  by  a 

j  kind  of  apoplectic  blow,'  by  which  they  fall  from 

1  Bleeding  in  the  foot  iR  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  this.  The  eras  or  maocaws  are  chiefly  subject  to 
this  disease Ed. 


their  perches,  and  for  a  while  seem  ready  to  ex- 
pire. The  other  is  the  growing  of  the  bieak, 
which  becomes  so  very  much  hooked  as  to  de 
prive  them  of  the  power  of  eating.  These  infir- 
mities, however,  do  not  hinder  them  from  being 
long-lived ;  for  a  parrot,  well  kept,  will  live  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years. 

SVPPLEMEIITAaT  NOTB. 

The  Greeks  seem  at  first  to  have  known  only 
one  species  of  parrot,  which  was  imported  from  the 
east  Dy  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander's  fleet. 
Aristotle,  the  fiither  of  naturalists,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
rare  bird,  of  which  he  had  heard  by  report.  The 
beauty  of  parrots,  and  their  faculty  of  speech,  soon 
made  them  objects  of  high  request  among  the  luxuri- 
ous Romans,  whom  the  virtuous  Cato  justly  re- 
proaches for  this  puerile  attachment.  In  bis  time, 
they  kept  them  in  ca^  of  silver  and  ivory,  and  bought 
them  at  a  pice  as  high  as  that  of  a  slave.  The  Por- 
tuguese wno  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
found  the  whole  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean  peopled  with  various  tribes  of  parrots, 
totally  unknown  in  Europe,  and  in  such  vast  num- 
bers that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  pre- 
vented firom  devouring  the  rice  and  maize.  These, 
however,  were  far  inferior  to  the  numbers  and  variety 
that  presented  themselves  to  the  first  adventurers  in 
the  new  world.  Some  of  the  islands  there  were 
called  the  Parrot  bles,  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
these  birds  that  flocked  upon  them.  They  con. 
stituted  the  first  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  continents.  In 
those  regions  every  forest  swarmed  with  them,  and 
the  rook  is  not  better  known  in  Europe  than  was 
the  parrot  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  So  great 
is  their  variety,  that  nothing  seems  more  remarkable 
than  that  only  one  species  should  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients  at  a  period  when  they  boasted  of 
bein^  masters  of  the  whole  world.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  this  tribe  of  birds  is  probably  more 
extensive  than  is  usually  supposed.  A  species  called 
the  Carolina  parrot,  inhid>its  Guiana,  and  migrates  into 
Carolina  and  Virginia  in  autumn ;  feeds  on  com  and 
kernels  of  fruit,  particularly  those  of  c^rpress  and 
apples;  comes  into  Carolina  and  Geor^g^  in  vast 
flights,  doing  great  damage  in  orchards,  bv  tearing  in 
pieces  the  fruits  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  the  only 
part  a^eable  to  its  palate.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  Carolina,  but  the  greater  part  retire  south 
in  breeding  time,  and  return  when  the  fruits  are 
ripe.  Mr.  Abbot  says  it  is  called  in  Georgia  the 
Parrakeet.  Bartram  observes,  that  it  never  reaches 
so  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  which  is  sin^fular,  as  it 
is  a  bird  of  very  rapid  flight,  and  could  easily  perform 
the  journey  in  10  or  12  hours  from  North  Carolina, 
which  abounds  in  all  those  fruits  in  which  it  delights. 
Another  species  (by  some  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  preceding)  called  the  Illinois  parrot,  migrates 
from  South  America  £sr  northward,  being  common 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  They  fly  hi  flocks,  sad  feed,  among 
other  things,  on  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  wild  pease. 
A  third  spedes,  called  the  Emerald  Parrot,  is  also 
an  inhabitant  of  a  comparatively  cold  climate.  It  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Of  this,  however,  Buffbn  has  expressed 
great  doubt,  for  he  asserts,  that  no  parrot  is  met 
with  fat  so  high  a  latitude.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
perhaps  guided  by  the  general  belief  of  their  living 
on  fruits  and  succulent  food  only,  and  the  strength 
of  his  objection  must  therefore  cease,  when  it  is 
known  that  several  of  the  genus  feed  on  seeds  and 
berries.  Latham  thinks  the  fiict  of  their  pretty 
extensive  geographical  distribution  has  been  iiow 
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asserted  by  too  many  authors  of  veracity  to  admit  of 
doubt.  We  are  told  that  two  sorts  were  seen  about 
Trinity  Harbour  in  the  South  Seas,  Lat.  4P  7'. 
Dr.  Forster  met  with  two  kinds  at  Dusky  Bay,  New 
Zealand,  Lat.  46^  south,  and  large  flocks  as  low  as 
Port  Famine,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Lat.  53° 
•14'  south,  where  their  food  must  have  been  buds  and 
berries,  the  forests  being  frequently  bounded  by 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Buffon  con- 
fines parrots  within  25  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
equator :  but  the  preceding  extracts  clearly  demon, 
strate  the  fallacy  of  such  opinion.  This  numerous 
and  splendid  genus  contains  nearly  250  species. 

It  would  be  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  parrot 
tribe.  Buffon  divided  the  parrots, — first,  into  par- 
rots of  the  Old  continent;  second,  into  parrots  of 
the  New.     The  first  are  subdivided  thus: 

1.  Cockatoos f  with  short  and  square  tail,  and 
mobile  tuft. 

2.  Parrots  proper,  short  and  equal  tail,  and  head 
destitute  of  tuft. 

3.  Lories,  with  small  bill,  curved  and  sharp :  red 
the  predominant  colour  in  the  plumage;  voice,  sharp; 
and  motion,  quick.  Some,  or  the  lories  properly  so 
called,  have  the  tail  moderately  long,  and  rather 
angular,  or  comer  like.  Others,  the  lory-parrakeets, 
have  the  tail  longer,  and  more  resembling  that  of  the 
parrakeets. 

4.  Parrakeets,  with  long  tails  subdivided  into 
those  which  have  the  tail  equally  graduated,  and 
those  which  have  the  two  intermediate  quills  much 
longer  than  the  others. 

5.  Parrakeets,  with  short  tails. 

The  second  subdivision  is  composed  of— 

1.  Aras  or  Maccaws,  with  long  graduated  tails, 
and  naked  cheeks. 

2.  Anuizons,  with  tail  short  and  equal;  green 
plumage ;  red  on  the  carpus  of  the  wing,  and  yellow 
on  the  head. 

3.  Cricks,  like  the  preceding,  but  without  the  red, 
having  it  only  on  the  coverts;  plumage,  duller  green, 
without  the  pure  yellow  on  the  head,  and  of  smaller 
size. 

4.  Papegais  (for  which  perhaps  the  word  popinjay 
may  be  admitted  as  a  translation^,  smaller  than  the 
cricks,  and* without  red  on  the  win^. 

5.  Parrakeets  {jperruches'),  subdivided  into  long- 
tailed  and  short. 

Dr.  Latham  has  simplified  this  division,  and  dis- 
tinguishes but  two  groups,  without  respect  to  the 
habitat ;  for,  as  he  well  observes,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  country  of  many  of  those  birds  renders  such  a 
division  inconvenient.  He  divides  the  parrots  into 
— ^first,  those  with  equal:  second,  those  with  un- 
equal tails. 

Le  Vaillant  has  in  some  measure  modified  the 
classification  of  Buifon,  without  taking  the  habitat 
into  consideration.  He  acknowledges  the  groups 
of  aras  and  cockatoos,  >iith  the  characters  above 
cited ;  he  unites  the  parrots,  the  amazons,  the  cricks, 
and  papegais,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
parrots  Qterroquets).  He  places  in  the  division  of 
parrakeets  {perruches),  all  that  have  graduated  tails, 
and  feathered  cheeks;  but  still  subdivides  it  into 
four  groups : — 

1.  Parrakeet  madcaws  (perruches-aras),  in  which 
the  circumference  round  the  eye  is  naked. 

2.  Parrakeets  proper,  with  cheeks  entirelv  fea- 
thered, tail  more  or  less  long,  but  equally  graduated 
and  always  sharp. 

3.  Arrow-tailed  parrakeets  (perruches  a  queue  en 
fleche),  in  which  the  two  intermediate  quills  are 
much  the  longest. 

4.  Parrakeets  with  broad  tails,  whose  quills  are 
not  attenuated  towards  the  end,  among  which  are 
arranged  the  greater  portion  of  the  lories  of  Bufibn. 


I  The  parrots  are  eminently  climbihg  birds,  as  the 
form,  the  arrangement,  and  the  strength  of  their 
toes  clearly  evince.  When  they  walk  on  the  ground, 
it  is  with  a  slowness,  which  is  owing  to  a  vacillating 
motion  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  the  shortness  and 
separation  of  their  feet,  in  which  the  base  of  sustenta- 
tion  is  very  wide.  They  frequently  place  the  point 
or  upper  part  of  their  bill  on  the  ground,  which  thus 
serves  them  as  a  point  of  support.  In  climbing,  its 
hooked  form  is  still  more  useful  to  them ;  and  often 
when  they  hold  any  object  in  this  bill,  they  rest 
upon  the  branches  by  the  under  part  of  their  lower 
mandible.  When  they  descend,  they  sustain  them- 
selves by  the  upper.  This  is  a  common  habit  with 
the  majority  of  the  parrot  tribe.  Still,  there  are 
some  species,  which,  having  more  elevated  legs, 
toes  less  long  and  less  crooked,  can  walk  on  the 
ground  with  tolerable  swiftness,  and  which  never 
perch.  These  have  been  formed  by  lUiger  into  a 
separate  genus  under  the  name  of  pezoporus.  Others, 
again,  have  the  tarsi  short  and  flat,  on  which  they 
rest  in  walking. 

The  wings  of  the  parrots  being  generally  short, 
and  their  bodies  bulky,  they  have  some  difficulty  in 
rising  to  a  certain  point  of  elevation.  But  that  once 
attained,  they  fly  very  well,  and  often  with  much 
rapidity,  and  through  a  considerable  extent  of  space. 
The  majority  confine  themselves  to  lofty  and  thickly 
tufted  woods,  frequently  on  the  borders  of  cultivated 
lands,  the  productions  of  which  they  plunder  and 
destroy.  Their  ordinary  mode  of  flight  is  from  one 
branch  to  another ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
tbey  will  not  fly  continuously,  except  when  pursued. 
Many  of  them  emigrate  according  to  the  season,  and, 
in  particular,  the  Carolina  parrots.  Such  travel 
every  year  some  hundreds  of  leagues,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  habits  of  the  others ;  but  they 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  difficulty  of 
flight,  with  many,  is  the  cause  of  their  restriction 
within  narrow  limits;  and  their  concentration  in 
certain  islandii,  while  they  are  not  found  in  others, 
which  border  closely  on  the  former.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  many  of  the  island  groups  of  Poly- 
nesia. 

The  food  of  the  parrots  consists  principally  of  the 
pulps  of  fruits,  such  as  those  of  the  banana,  the 
coffee-tree,  the  palm,  the  lemon,  &c.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  almonds.  Some  cockatoos  of 
New  Holland  are  said  to  live  on  roots,  and  the 
pezopori  seek  their  aliment  in  herb^.  In  domestica- 
tion the  parrots,  maccaws,  parrakeets,  and  cockatoos, 
show  the  same  partiality  for  vegetable  seeds,  and,  in 
general,  are  fed  very  well  on  hemp-seed,  the  skins 
or  husks  of  which  they  detach  with  wonderful  ad- 
dress. Some  that  receive  bones  to  gnaw,  are  known 
to  acquire  a  very  determined  taste  for  animal  sub- 
stances, but  especially  for  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  other  less  succulent  parts.  From  feeding  thus, 
some  parrots  contract  the  habit  of  plucking  out  their 
own  feathers,  that  they  may  suck  the  stem  ;  and  this 
becomes  so  imperious  a  want  with  them,  that  they 
strip  their  bodies  absolutely  naked,  not  leaving  a 
vestige  of  down  wherever  the  bill  can  reach.  They 
spare,  however,  the  quills  of  the  ^^ings  and  tail,  the 
plucking  out  of  which  would  cause  them  too  much 
pain.  M.  Desoiarest  mentions  an  instance  of  one  of 
these  birds  belonging  to  M.  Latreille,  the  body  of 
which  thus  became  as  naked  as  that  of  a  pullet 
plucked  for  roasting.  This  bird,  notwithstanding, 
supported  the  rigour  of  two  very  severe  winters, 
without  the  slightest  alteration  of  health  or  appetite. 
M.  Viellot  observes,  that  this  habit  of  deplumation 
is  produced,  in  many  parrots,  by  an  itching  of  the 
skin,  and  not  in  consequence  of  their  being  accustomed 
to  eat  animal  substances. 

ParroU  drink  little,  but  of^en,  and  do  it  raising  up 
the  head,  but  less  strongly  than  other  birds.    The 
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major  portion  of  them  may  be  accustomed,  in  do- 
mestication, to  drink  wine,  or,  at  all  events,  to  eat 
bread  which  has  been  steeped  in  wine.  They  all 
nse,  with  great  dexterity,  one  of  their  feet,  to  carry 
their  food  to  their  bills,  'while  they  stand  perched  on 
the  other.  These  birds  sojourn  much  on  the  borders 
of  streams  and  rivers,  and  in  marshy  places.  '  They 
are  fond  of  the  water,  and  seem  to  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  bathing  themselves,  an  operation  which 
they  perform  several  times  a-day,  when  in  a  state  of 
nature.  When  they  have  bathed,  they  shake  their 
plumage,  until  the  greatest  portion  of  the  water  is 
expelled,  and  then  expose  themselves  to  the  sun,  until 
their  feathers  are  completely  dried.  In  captivity, 
and  even  during  die  most  rigorous  seasons,  they  seek 
to  bathe;  and,  at  all  events,  plunge  the  head  re- 
peatedly into  water.  With  the  exception  of  the  time 
of  incubation,  the  parrots  live  in  flocks,  more  or  less 
numerous;  go  to  sleep  at  the  setting,  and  awake  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  sleep,  they  turn  the  head 
upon  the  back.  Their  sleep  is  light ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  hear  them  utter  some  cries  during  the 
night.  In  a  state  of  domestication,  after  they  go  to 
rest  is  said  to  be  the  most  suitable  time  for  repeat- 
ing to  them  such  words  as  they  are  intended  to  learn, 
because  thev  then  experience  no  distraction.  Their 
life  is  very  long ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  it,  among 
the  parrots,  properlv  so  called,  is  calculated  at  forty 
^ears.  Instances,  however,  have  been  known,  of 
individuals  which  lived  in  a  state  of  domestication 
ninety,  and  even  a  hundred  years  and  more.  The 
parrakeets  generally  live  about  five-and-twenty  years. 


THE  PIGEON.  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  PIGEOH,  AMD  ITS  VARIETIES. 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its  great 
fecundity,  we  have,  in  some  measure,  reclaimed 
from  a  state  of  nature,  and  taught  to  live  in  hab- 
its of  dependence.  Indeed,  its  fecundity  seems 
to  be  increased  by  human  coltivation ;  since 
thofle  pigeons  that  live  in  a  wild  state,  in  the 
woods,  are  by  no  •  means  so  froitfol  as  those  in 
our  pigeon-houses  nearer  home.  The  power  of 
increase  in  most  birds  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  their  food ;  and  it  is  seen,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  that  man,  by  supplying  food  in 
plenty,  and  allowing  the  animal  at  the  same  time 
a  proper  share  of  freedom,  has  brought  some  of 
those  kinds  which  are  known  to  lay  but  once 
a-year,  to  become  much  more  prolific.^ 

1  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paper  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh,  by 
Charles  Drosier,  published  m  'The  Naturalist '  for 
Februarjr  1838.  "The  common  dovecot  pigeon 
swarms  in  the  citv  and  the  country ;  it  is  esteemed 
sacred,  and  called  'Ood*s  Bird*  by  the  Russians, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assuming 
that  form  when  it  descended  upon  our  Saviour.  To 
kill  and  eat  it  is  considered  an  act  of  profanation. 
It  is  so  tame  and  incautious  in  the  city,  tnat  vehicles 
have  been  known  to  pass  over  it  while  engaged  in 
picking  up  the  scattered  corn  which  falls  in  abun- 
dance  from  the  carts.  I  have  touched  the  back  of 
one  with  a  waking  switch  from  a  drosky,  and  could 
have  killed  it  had  I  been  so  disposed.  This  bird  is 
certainly  a  nuisance  in  the  city ;  it  perches  upon  the 
architraves  and  prcjections  of  buildings,  marring  their 


The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varie- 
ties, derive  their  origin  from  one  species,  the 
stock-dove  only ;  the  English  name,  implying  its 
being  the  stock  or  stem  firom  whence  the  other 
domestic  kinds  have  been  propagated.^  This 
bird,  in  its  natural  state,  is  of  a  deep  bluish  ash- 
colour  ;  the  breast  dashed  with  a  fine  changeable 
green  and  purple;  its  wings  marked  with  two 
black  bars ;  the  back  white,  and  the  tail  barred 
near  the  end  with  black.  These  are  the  colours 
of  the  pigeon  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  from 
these  simple  tints  has  man  by  art  propagated  a 
variety  that  words  cannot  describe,  nor  even 
fancy  suggest.  However,  Nature  still  perseveres 
in  her  great  outline ;  and  though  the  form,  col- 
our, and  even  the  fecundity,  of  these  birds,  may 
be  altered  by  art,  yet  their  natural  manners  and 
inclinations  continue  still  the  same.^ 

beauty,  and  loads  the  phices  where  it  rests  with  im- 
mense  collections  of  dung,  and  by  its  flight  overhead 
it  may  happen  that  the  symmetry  and  polish  of  a 
pedestrian  exquisite's  coat,  or  the  bonnet,  parasol, 
or  cloak  of  some  fashionable  belle,  may  meet  with 
the  same  fate  that  the  outspread  banquet  of  ^neas 
received  from  the  Harpies  on  *the  shores  of  the 
Sophiades.'  The  English  and  Germans  eat  the 
pigeon ;  and  for  their  tables  they  are  preserved  and 
sold  in  the  market  by  the  less  scrupulous  Russians. 
I  had  one  day  an  opportunity  of  observing,  myself, 
how  the  respect  for  the  pigeon  prevails  amongst  the 
lower  orders.,  I  shot  six,  away  from  the  village,  at 
one  shot,  and  brought  them  home,  with  the  intention 
of  obtaining  that  master  achievement  of  modem 
cookery,  a  pigeon- pie,  which  I  have  often  thought 
must  be  the  nearest  approach  to '  Ambrosia '  we  poor 
sons  of  earth  have  discovered ;  when  I  threw  them 
on  the  table,  a  Russian  servant  who  was  near,  after 
several  ejaculations  against  my  impiety  and  cruelty, 
— for  they  do  not  understand  the  respect  with  which 
the  English  treat  their  superiors  in  station, — snatched 
up  one  of  the  dead  birds,  and  bursting  into  tears 
commenced  kissing  and  fondling  it ;  yet  a'few  davs 
afterwards  she  plucked  them  \inthout  displaying  the 
least  uneasiness,  a  thing  characteristic  of  the  people, 
who  for  the  most  part  act  from  impulse." — Ed. 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  116. 

i  The  birds  of  this  genus — which  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  species — possessing  a^  wider  geo- 
graphical range  than  almost  aii^  other  tribe  of  birds, 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of^the  globe,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  ice,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  general  structure  of  the  bill  and 
feet  being  in  all  exceedingly  characteristic,  they  form 
a  well-marked  family ;  and  though  modern  naturalists 
have  separated  them  into  several  sections  and  sub- 
genera, yet  they  all  have  such  an  aflftnity  of  form,  as 
not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  Their  sizes  are  exceed- 
ingly various.  The  goura  or  crowned  pigeon,  the 
largest  of  the  tribe,  measures  about  twenty-eight 
in(£es  in  length  ;  while  the  ground  dove  is  not  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  being  only  six  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  furtoest  extremity  ot  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the 
tail.  The  species  with  short  and  robust  bill  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  New  Holland,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  sea.  The  common 
pigeons,  with  moderate  bill,  are  the  most  generallv 
extended  through  both  continents.  Those  with 
slender  bill  and  long  legs  are  proper  to  the  climates 
of  the  New  World,  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  but  are 
not  found  in  Europe.  Stephens,  in  his  illustration  of 
the  Columbine  families,  thus  characterizes  the  genuine 
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The  Btock-dove,  ia  its  native  woods  differs  from 
the  ring-dove,  a  bird  that  has  never  been  re- 
claimed/ by  its  breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks 
and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other  birds  of  the 
pigeon  kind  build,  like  rooks,  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  forest,  and  choose  their  habita- 
tion as  remote  as  possible  from  man.  But  this 
species  soon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities ; 
and,  from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provision 
and  numerous  society,  easily  submits  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  man.  Still,  however,  it  preserves  its 
native  colour  for  several  generations,  and  be- 
comes more  variegated  only  in  proportion  as  it 
removes  from  the  original  simplicity  of  its  col- 
ouring in  the  woods. 

The  dove-house  pigeon,  as  is  well  known, 
breeds  every  month ;  but  then  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  it  with  food  when  the  weather  is  severe, 
or  the  fields  are  covered  with  snow.  Upon  other 
occasions  it  may  be  left  to  provide  for  itself,  and 
it  generally  repays  the  owner  for  its  protection.* 
The  pigeon  lays  two  white  eggs,  which  most  usu- 
ally produce  young  ones  of  different  sexes.  For 
the  laying  of  each  egg,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
particular  congress  with  the  male ;  and  the  egg 
is  usually  deposited  in  the  afternoon.    When  the 

pigeon :  '*  Beak  middle-sized,  nearly  vtraigbt,  com- 
pressed and  bent;  the  upper  mandible  with  a  soft 
and  tumid  membrane  at  its  base,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  situated.  Feet  divided,  with  threfe  toes  before 
and  one  behind.  Wings  short  or  middling.  Tail 
equal,  or  wedged."  The  species  included  under 
ViTittgo  are  distinguished  from  pigeons,  properly  so 
called,  by  their  solid  and  thick  beak,  very  short  tarsi, 
and  a  eliffbt  membrane  connecting  the  bases  of  the 
toes.  '  They  reside  in  the  deep  tropical  forests  of  the 
old  continent,  and  subsist  on  fruits.  The  Course, 
again,  are  discriminated  by  their  very  slender  beak, 
and  long  tarsi.  Only  four  species  of  the  common 
pigeons  are  found  wild  in  this  last  part  ofthe  globe ; 
from  one  of  them,  the  biset,  as  is  supposed,  are 
descended  aU  the  various  races  which  we  find  in  a 
state  of  domestication.  Pigeons  are  diurnal  and 
quiet  birds,  living  only  on  pulpy  fruits,  berries,  and 
grains,  and  but  very  seldom  on  insects  and  snails. 
They  are  eminently  monogamous.  The  male  and 
female  concur  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and  fix 
it,  according  to  the  species,  sometimes  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  largest  trees,  sometimes  in  the  bushes, 
and  even  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  in  the  cavities 
of  rocks.  This  nest,  rather  rudelv  composed  of  small 
branches  and  leaves,  is  very  wide,  and  usually  con- 
tains but  two  eggs,  and  sometimes  four,  jbi  one 
species  only  of  the  gallinaceous  pigeons,  the  female 
lays  six  or  eight.  The  male  and  female  sit  on  the 
eggs,  alternately,  or  together.  They  have  two  or 
three  broods  in  the  year,  and  after  the  last,  they  quit 
the  climates  where  they  nestle,  to  migrate  into  more 
southern  regions.  There  are  at  least  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  fact.  The  borders  of  forests,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  waters,^  appear  to  suit  them 
best.  As  these  birds  do  not  digest  the  seeds  of  cer- 
tain  fruits,  they  propagate  the  vegetable  species  in 
their  voyages  by  voiding  the  seeds  with  their  excre- 
ments.  It  is  thus  that  the  multiplication  of  the  nut- 
meg tree  may  be  explained  in  the  islands  where  no 
traces  of  it  were  to  be  found  at  no  very  remote  era. 
-.Ed. 

*  This  is  a  mistake. — See  Note  p.  1 15. 

*  See  Supplementary  Note  D,  p.  119. 


eg^  are  thus  laid,  the  female  in*  the  space  of 
fifteen  days,  not  including  the  three  days  during 
which  she  is  employed  in  laying,  continues  to 
hatch,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male.  The 
turns  are  usually  regulated  with  great  exact- 
ness. '  From  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female  continues  to 
sit ;  she  is  then  relieved  by  the  male,  who  takes 
his  place  from  ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  it 
feeding  abroad.  In  this  manner  they  sit  alter- 
nately till  the  young  are  excluded.  If,  during 
this  term,  the  female  delays  to  return  at  the  ex- 
pected time,  the  male  follows,  and  drives  her  to 
the  nest ;  and  should  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory, 
she  retaliates  with  equal  severity. 

The  young  ones,  when  hatdied,  require  no 
food  for  the  first  three  days,  only  wanting  to  be 
kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the  female 
takes  entirely  upon  herself.  During  this  period 
she  never  stirs  out,  except  for  a  few  minutee  to 
take  a  little  food.  From  this  they  are  fed  for 
eight  or  ten  days  with  com  or  grain  of  different 
kinds,  which  the  old  ones  gather  in  the  fields  and 
keep  treasured  up  in  their  crops,  from  whence 
they  throw  it  up  again  into  the  mouths  of  their 
young  ones,  who  very  greedily  demand  it. 

As  this  method  of  feeding  the  young  from  the 
crop  is  different  in  birds  of  the  pigeon  kind  from 
all  others,  it  demands  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion. Of  all  birds,  for  its  size,  the  pigeon  has  the 
largest  crop,  which  is  also  made  in  a  manner 
quite  peculiar  to  the  kind.  In  two  of  these  that 
were  dissected  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  it  was  found  that  if  the  anato- 
mist blew  air  into  the  windpipe,  it  distended  the 
crop  or  gullet  to  a  prodigious  size.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
communication  whatever  between  theae  two  re- 
ceptacles ;  as  the  conduit  by  which  we  breathe, 
as  every  one  knows,  leads  to  a  very  different  re- 
ceptacle from  that  where  we  put  our  food.  By 
what  apertures  the  air  blown  into  the  lungs  of 
the  pigeon  makes  its  way  into  the  crop,  is  un- 
known ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
these  birds  have  a  power  of  filling  the  crop  with 
air ;  and  some  of  them,  which  are  called  cropperty 
distend  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bird's 
breast  seems  bigger  than  its  body.  The  peculiar 
mechanism  of  this  part  is  not  well  known ;  but 
the  necessity  for  it  in  these  animals  is  pretty 
obvious.  The  pigeon,  as  we  all  know,  lives  en- 
tirely upon  grain  and  water:  these  are  mixed 
together  in  the  crop ;  and  in  the  ordinary  way 
are  digested  in  proportion  as  the  bird  lays  in  its 
provision.  But  to  feed  its  young,  which  are  very 
voracious,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  in  a  store  greater 
than  ordinary,  and  tp  give  the  food  a  kind  of  half 
maceration,  to  suit  their  tender  appetites.^    The 

<  At  first  they  are  fed  with  a  substance  resembling 
curd,  secreted  within  the  crop,  the  coating  of  which 
becomes  thickened  and  enlarged.  The  process  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  secretion  of  milk  within  the 
mammc  of  quadrupeds.    If  the  state  of  the  crop  be  ex- 
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heat  of  the  bird's  body,  assisted  by  air,  and  nu- 
merous glands  separating  a  milky  fluid,  are  the 
most  necessary  instruments  for  this  operation: 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  food  macerates,  it  be- 
gins to  swell  also ;  and  the  crop  must,  of  conse- 
quence, be  considerably  dilated.    Still,  however, 
the  air  which  is  contained  in  it  gires  the  bird  a 
I  power  of  contracting  it  at  pleasure ;  for  if  it  were 
i  filled  with  more  solid  substances,  the  bird  could 
have  no  power  to  compress  it.    But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  bird  can  compress  its  crop  at  plea- 
I  sure ;  and  driving  out  the  air,  can  thus  drive  out 
the  food  also,  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet  like 
a  pellet  from  a  popgun.    The  young  ones,  open- 
I  mouthed,  receive  this  tribute  of  affection,  and 
are  thus  fed  three  times  a-day.    In  feeding,  the 
male  usuaUy  sappfies  the  yoong  female,  while 
;  the  old  female  supplies  the  young  of  the  opposite 
I  sex.    The  food  with  which  they  are  supplied  is 
:  more  macerated  at  the  beginning ;  but  as  they  grow 
older,  the  parents  give  it  less  preparation,  and 
at  last  drive  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
When  well-fed,  however,  the  old  ones  do  not 
wait  for  the  total  dismission  of  their  young;  but 
in  the  same  nest  are  to  be  found  young  ones 
almost  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching  at  the 
I  same  time. 

j  The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove  is  proverbial, 
and  makes  the  usual  comparison  of  such  poets 
as  are  content  to  repeat  what  others  have  said 
before  them ;  but  the  pigeon  of  the  dove-house 
is  not  so  faithful ;  and  having  been  subjected  to 
nuui,  it  puts  on  licentiousness  among  its  other 
domestic  habits.  Two  males  are  often  seen  quar- 
relling for  the  same  mistress ;  and  when  the  fe- 
male admits  the  addresses  of  a  new  gallant,  her 
old  companion  seems  to  bear  the  contempt  with 
some  marks  of  displeasure,  abstaining  from  her 
company ;  or  if  he  approaches,  it  is  only  to  chas- 
tise her.  There  have  been  instances  when  two 
males,  being  displeased  with  their  respective 
mates,  havethought  proper  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  their  new 
companions.^ 

ainined  during  incubation,  it  will  be'found  to  have  a 
glandular  and  irregular  appearance.  Upon  killing  an 
old  pigeon,  when  the  young  are  just  protruding  from 
the  egg,  it  will  be  observed  to  have  within  this  cavity 
small  pieces  of  white  curd  mixed  with  its  ordinary 
food  Gt  pease,  barley,  and  other  ffrains.  It  is  for  a 
short  time  that  the  young  are  fed  with  this  sub- 
stance; for,  on  the  third  day  it  is  administered  along 
with  a  mixture  of  common  food,  and  in  eight  or  nine 
days  the  secretion  of  curd  completely  fails  in  the  old 
birds,  from  which  time  they  are  capable  of  ejecting 
common  food  alone.  This  singular  disposition  of 
Nature  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  final  cause  by  which  the  pigeon  is  assigned 
the  power  of  casting  up  this  curd  alone,  although 
other  food  be  in  the  crop  at  the  same  time. — En. 

7  This  is  a  favourite  bird  with  all  those  who  love  to 
wander  among  the  woods  in  spring,  and  listen  to 
their  varied  harmony.  They  will  there  hear  many 
a  singular  and  sprightly  performer;  but  none  so 
mouniful  as  this.  The  hopeless  wo  of  settled 
sorrow,  swelling  the  heart  of  female  innocence  itself, 
II. 


So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its  do- 
mestic state,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  may,  in 
the  space  of  four  years,  be  produced  from  a  sin- 
gle pair.  But  the  stock-dove  seldom  breeds  above 
twice  a-year ;  for  when  the  winter  months  come, 
the  whole  employment  of  the  fond  couple  is  ra- 
ther for  self-preservation  than  transmitting  a 
posterity.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  a  strong- 
er attachment  to  their  young  than  those  which 
are  found  to  breed  so  often ;  whether  it  be  that 
instinct  acts  more  powerfully  upon  them  in  their 
state  of  nature,  or  that  their  affections  are  less 
divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims. 

It  is  from  a  species  of  these,  therefore,  that 
those  pigeons  which  are  called  carnersy  and  are 
used  to  convey  letters,  are  produced.  These  are 
easily  distinguished  fi^m  all  others  by  their  eyes, 
which  are  compassed  about  with  a  broad  circle 
of  naked  white  skin,  and  by  being  of  a  dark  blue 
or  blackish  colour.  It  is  from  their  attachment 
to  their  native  place,  and  particularly  where  they 
have  brought  up  their  young,  that  these  birds 
are  employed  in  several  countries  as  the  most 
expeditious  carriers.  They  are  first  brought  from 
the  place  where  they  were  bred,  and  whither  it 
is  intended  to  send  them  back  with  information. 
The  letter  is  tied  under  the  bird^s  wing,  and  it  is 
then  let  loose  to  return.  The  little  animal  no 
sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty,  than  its  passion  for 
its  native  spot  directs  all  its  motions.  It  is  seen, 
upon  these  occasions,  flying  directly  into  the 
clouds  to  an  amazing  height ;  and  then,  with  the 
greatest  certainty  and  exactness,  directing  itself, 
by  some  surprising  instinct,  towards  home,  which 
lies  sometimes  at  many  miles  distance,  bringing 
its  message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  By 
what  marks  they  discover  the  place,  by  what 
chart  they  are  guided  in  the  right  way,  is  to  us 
utterly  unknown ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  they  perform  a  journey  of 
forty  miles ;  which  is  a  degree  of  despatch  three 
times  greater  than  the  fleetest  quadruped  can 
perform.  These  birds  are  not  brought  up  at 
present  with  as  much  care  as  formerly,  when 
they  were  sent  from  governors  in  a  besieged  city 
to  generals  that  were  coming  to  relieve  it  with- 

coald  not  assume  tones  more  sad,  more  tender  and 
afi*ecting.  Its  notes  are  four;  the  first  is  somewhat 
the  highest,  and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered 
with  an  inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  if  the  afflicted 
creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from  the  last 
convulsive  sobs  of  distress;  Uiis  is  followed  by  three 
long,  deep,  and  mournful  moanings,  that  no  person 
of  sensibility  can  listen  to  without  sympathy.  A 
pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensues,  and  again  the  solemn 
voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before.  This  is  gen- 
erally heard  io  the  deepest  shaded  parts  of  the  wood?, 
frequently  about  noon  and  towards  the  evening. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  real  distress  in  lul 
this;  quite  the  reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it 
wantons  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  partner,  or  invites 
her  by  his  call  to  some  favourite  retired  and  shady 
retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of  love,  of  fiiithful  connubial 
affection,  for  which  the  whole  family  of  doves  are 
so  celebrated ;  and  among  them  all,  none  more  de- 
servingly  so  than  the  species  now  before  us. — £o 
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ont ;  when  thej  were  sent  from  princes  to  their 
subjects  with  the  tidings  of  some  fortunate  event ; 
or  from  lovers  to  their  mistresses  with  expres- 
sions of  their  passion.  The  only  use  we  now  see 
made  of  them  is  to  be  let  fly  at  Tyburn,  when 
the  cart  is  drawn  away :  pretty  mi^h  as  when 
some  ancient  hero  was  to  be  interred,  an  eagle 
was  let  off  ttom  the  funeral  pile,  to  complete  his 
apotheosis.^ 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  mention 
them :  so  much  is  the  figure  and  colour  of  this 
bird  under  human  control,  that  pigeon-fanciers, 
by  coupling  a  male  and  female  of  different  sorts, 

8  In  1765,  an  experiment  was  made,  by  which  the 
velocity  and  flight  in  these  birds  was  pretty  well  as- 
certained. A  gentleman,  for  a  trifling  wager,  sent  a 
carrier-pigeon  from  London  by  the  coach,  to  a  friend 
at  St.  Edmondsbury ;  and  along  with  it  a  note,  desiring 
that  the  pigeon,  two  days  after  its  arriyal  there, 
might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when  the  town  clock 
struck  nine  in  the  morning.  This  was  accordingly 
done;  and  the  pigeon  arrived  in  London,  and  flew 
into  the  Bell  Inn  in  Bisbopsgate-street,  at  half-an- 
bour  past  eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  morning ;  hav- 
ing flown  7*2  miles  in  the  space  of  two  hours  and  a 
half.  In  1803,  another  experiment  was  made,  by 
which  the  pi^on  was  ascertained  to  perform  a  dis- 
tance of  83  miles  in  three  hours  and  seven  minutes. 

Some  years  ago  this  animal  was  made  use  of  for  a 
very  extraordinary  purpose.  During  the  drawing  of 
a  lottery,  a  gang  ot  sharpers,  distributed  in  various 
places,  devised  a  scheme  for  making  this  bird  an  in- 
strument  of  their  plunder.  One  of  these  was  to 
bring  with  him  a  carrier-pigeon,  and  wait  in  the 
Guildhall  till  a  large  prize  was  drawn,  and  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  place  the  fortunate  number  under 
the  wing  ot  the  pigeon,  and  let  him  loose.  This 
intelligence  was  faithfully  conveyed  to  his  associate, 
in  a  much  more  speedy  manner  than  by  the  usual 
mode,  and  he  was  directed  to  insure  the  number  to 
whatever  amount  he  thought  proper.  It  is  probable, 
that  from  this  circumstance  might  arise  the  applica- 
tion of  the  common  cant  term  pigeon,  to  any  one  who 
had  been  overreached  and  cheated. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1819,  thirty-two  pigeons, 
with  the  word  *  Antwerp '  marked  on  their  wings, 
and  which  had  been  reared  in  that  city,  and  let  loose 
in  London  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  their  wings  countermarked  with  the  name  of 
the  British  metropolis.  The  same  day,  at  noon,  one 
arrived  at  home,  and  obtained  the  first  prize;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  another  arrived,  and  ob- 
tained  the  second  prize.  The  following  day  twelve 
others  arrived,  making  fourteen  in  all ;  what  became 
of  the  others  we  are  not  told.  Another  experiment 
was  made  in  July  1829,  in  consequence  of  wagers 
laid  at  Maestricht,  between  some  merchants  there, 
that  pigeons  taken  to  London,  would,  when  loose, 
return  in  six  hours.  Forty-two  pigeons  were  brought 
to  London,  and,  after  being  properly  marked,  were 
thrown  up  at  twenty-six  minutes  past  eight  in  the 
morning.  The  principal  wager  was  for  ten  thousand 
guilders,  and  would  have  been  gained  had  any  one  of 
the  birds  arrived  at  Maestricht  within  six  hours ;  but 
owing,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  heavy  rain,  the  first 
did  not  arrive  till  six  hours  and  a  quarter  from  the 
time  of  leaving  London,  having  nevertheless  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  second 
arrived  in  seven  hours,  the  third  in  seven  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  the  fourth  in  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
and  in  four  days  more  than  twenty  had  reached  their 
place  of  destination. — Ed. 


can  breed  them,  as  they  express  it,  to  a  feather. 
From  hence  we  have  the  various  names  of  crop- 
pers, carriers,  jacobines,  powters,  runtSy  turbits :  all 
birds  that  at  first  might  have  accidentally  varied 
from  the  stock-dove ;  and  then,  by  having  these  I 
varieties  still  heightened  by  food,  climate,  and 
pairing,  different  species  have  been  produced.' 

9  The  following  account  of  a  pigeon,  exhibiting  in  i 
a  very  remarkable  degree  the '  social  instinct  misap- 
plied, was  transmittea  to  the  editor  of  '  The  Edin- 
burgh  Journal  of  Natural  History'  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adam  of  Peebles.     **  About  fourteen  years  ago," 
says  the  owner  of  the  bird,  in  a  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man just  mentioned,  '*  the  right  wing  of  the  pieeon 
which  you  saw  in  our  house  was  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  was  the  means  of  his  coming  into  our  posses- 
sion.     Afier  recovering  of  his  wound,  he  showed  his 
courage  by  defeating  a  hawk,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  attack  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  sole  of  a  window. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  Math  his  mate— for  we 
took  care  to  furnish  him  with  one — to  the  bouse  of 
a  gentleman  in  our  neighbourhood ;  and  while  there, 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  superiority  as  a  bird  of 
courage,  at  least  when  opposed  to  others  of  his  own 
species ;  and  this  superiority  he  maintained  until  his 
companion  fell  a  prey  to  the  rats.     Poor  Poodle  (as 
we  osll  him),  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  his  spouse, 
now  left  this  place  for  his  former  habitation,  no  doubt 
thinking  that  a  change  of  scene  might  do  him  good; 
but,  unable  to  fly,  be  was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance 
of  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Way- 
worn and  bedaubed  with  mud,  he  trudged  into  the 
room,  and  emitted  his  wonted  coo-roo  as  he  took 
possession  of  his  old  castle,  to  wit,  that  part  of  the 
floor  in  a  comer,  on  which  stands  an  old  table,  and 
into  which  he  will  not  allow  dog  or  cat  to  enter,  or 
even  to  approach,  without  a  blow  of  his  wing  or  bill. 
Next  spnng,  finding  no  mate,  be  attached  himself 
to  s  stocking-foot  stuffed  with  straw,  round  which 
he  built  a  nest.    The  year  following  he  took  up  with 
a  rabbit  that  used  to  run  about  the  house.     This 
animal  in  its  pranks,  with  a  kind  of  half  wicked 
and  half  sportive  design,  would  sometimes  destroy 
Poodle's  nest.     This  was  no  doubt  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  pigeon,  for  it  generally  cost  him  the 
labour  of  a  whole  week  to  repair  the  injury  done. 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  he  proceeded  in  this  oper- 
ation :  having  lifted  a  piece  of  twig,  and  placed  it 
in  the  position  in  wbicn  he  wished  it  to  rest  upon 
those  intended  to  be  placed  under  it,  he  perhaps 
found  it  too  lar^e,  on  which  he  would  not  attempt 
to  shorten  it,  for  some  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge 
seemed  to  assure  him,  that  the  attempt  on  his  part 
would  be  vain ;  but  laid  aside  the  long  twig  for  future 
use,  and  had  recourse  to  one  of  smaller  dimensioiis. 
While  this  rabbit  was  his  associate,  he  used  to  remind 
it  at  night  that  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest ;  •  if  dis- 
obeyed, he  gave  the  intimation  in  another  form,  went 
out  from  his  retirement,  and  compelled  compliance. 
During  the  day,  if  the.  rabbit  was  on  the  floor,  be 
used  to  come  out  and  attempt  to  decorate  it,  in  which 
occupation  he  took  great  pleasure,  especially  in  trim- 
ming its  long  ears.     The  rabbit  would  sit  still  all 
the  while,  unless  the  pigeon  became  rude,  when  a 
battle  would  take  place.      At  length  the  rabbit  was 
killed,  and  Poodle  for  some  time  had  no  mate ;  but 
thinking  it  better  to  have  a  partner  of  any  sort  than 
none  at  all,  he  attached  himself  to  the  dog,  who  al- 
lowed him  to  perch  on  his  back,  and  use  any  liberty 
short  of  inflicting  pain.     He  always,  however,  keeps 
possession  of  his  castle,  which  the  hens,  the  cat,  and 
the  dog*  sometimes  seem  inclined  to  enter,  but  from 
which,  though  age  has  damped  bis  fire,  he  succeeds  in 
repelling  them.  Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that 
he  seems  fond  of  knowing  all  that  is  going  on.     If  a 
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But  there  are  many  species  of  the  wild  pigeon, 
which,  though  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
stock-dove,  are,  neyertheless,  aafficiently  differ- 
ent firom  it  to  deserve  a  distinct  description. — 
The  ring-dove  is  of  this  number;  a  good  deal 
laiger  l^ban  the  former;  and  building  its  nest 
with  a  few  dry  sticks,  in  the  boughs  of  trees. 
This  seems  a  bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  free- 
dom than  the  former ;  and  attempts  have  been 
frequently  made  to  render  it  domestic,  but  they 
have  hitherto  proved  fruitless  ;^  for  though  their 
;  eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon  in  a 
*  dove-house,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  could  fly,  they 
always  betook  themselves  to  tiie  woods  where 
they  were  first  produced.  In  the  beginning  of 
winter  these  assemble  in  great  flocks  in  the 
woods,  and  leave  off  cooing ;  nor  do  they  resume 
this  note  of  courtship  till  the  b^^inning  of  March, 
when  the  genial  season,  by  supplying  them  with 
food,  renews  their  desires.^^ 

peraoo  with  whom  be  is  acquainted  calls,  be  is  sure 
to  regard  him  with  very  particular  attention ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  bis  inquisitive  disposition,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  for  some  time  there  was  a  hole  in  the  floor,  at 
which  he  would  place  himself  frequently  remaining 
balf-4Ui-hour,  and  giving  eood  heed  to  what  was 
going  ou  in  the  apartment  beneath.  Again,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  is  sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  win- 
dow, and  that  he  perceives  preparations  going  on  for 
break&st  or  dinner,  he  manifests  great  ioy  by  hfuf  flying 
and  half  tumbling  dovm  to  the  ground,  and  makes  his 
appearance  by  coming  up  stairs.  If  he  be  asleep  in 
his  castle  at  sapper  time,  and  any  of  the  £unily  say, 
*  Poodle,  why  don't  you  come  for  your  share  ? '  he  re- 
plies  in  his  own  way,  and  presently  comes  forth." — Ed. 

10  It  is  stated  in  Dr.  Fleming's  *  History  of  British 
Animals,*  that  the  Columba  pahmbiu^  or  ring-dove 
of  our  woods,  is  easily  tamed,  but  will  not  breed  in 
confinement.  Mr.  Jonn  Robertson,  of  Rosehall  gar- 
dens,  Glasgow,  had  in  his  aviary  a  pair  of  these  b^- 
Uful  birds.  A  wooden  box  was  put  up  in  a  comer 
of  the  aviary  mth  the  intention  of  giving  the  birds 
an  opportunity  to  breed.  The  box,  however,  was 
not  securely  fixed,  and  fell  from  its  position  in  a 
short  time  after,  containing  a  nest  and  one  egg, 
which  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fiUl.  The  box 
sgain  being  secured,  tiie  cushats  again  built,  and, 
pursuing  tbe  work  of  incubation,  were  successful  in 
bringing  out  and  rearing  a  pair  of  fine  healthy  young 
ones.  At  Prinlaws  House,  near  Leslie  in  ^fe,  a 
pair  of  ring-doves  built  and  incubated  on  a  spruce  fir- 
tree,  in  a  plantation  which  bounded  a  garden,  about 
fifteen  yards  from  the  house.  Their  nest  was  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  firom  the  ground,  and  close 
to  a  carden- walk  through  which  the  fiunily  were  con- 
stanUy  passing.  Yet  this  seemed  to  give  the  con- 
Bubial  pair  no  uneasiness,  as  the  female  would  sit  on 
her  nest,  with  her  mate  at  her  side,  without  attempt- 
ing to  quit  the  spot  on  the  approach  even  of  sevend 
bdividuals.  The  first  youn^,  which  they  brought 
up  in  the  following  spring,  built  a  nest  in  a  spruce  fir 
within  the  garden,  and  reared  their  young.  Both 
these  nests  were  occupied  every  season  iSter wards 
during  several  years.  These  birds  very  frequently 
slighted  and  fed  in  the  garden,  and  even  ate  occa- 
sionally along  with  the  domestic  poultry;  from 
which  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  unmolested,  the 
cushat  is  not  so  shy  a  bird  as  is  generally  imagined, 
aod  that  it  is  only  from  persecution  that  it  retires  to 
the  deep  recesses  of  woods  for  shelter  from  its  nu- 
merous enemies. — Eo. 

u  See  Supplementary  Note  A. 


The  turtle-dove  is  a  smaller,  but  a  much  shyer 
bird,  than  any  of  the  former.  It  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  iris  of  the  eye, 
which  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  by  a  beautiful  crim- 
son circle  that  encompasses  the  eyelids.  The 
fidelity  of  these  birds  is  noted ;  and  a  pair  being 
put  in  a  cage,  if  one  dies  the  other  will  not  sur- 
vive it.  The  turtle-dove  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
and  few  or  none  remain  in  our  northern  climates 
in  winter.  They  fly  in  flocks  when  they  come  to 
breed  here  in  summer,  and  delight  in  open,  moun- 
tainous, sandy  countries.  But  they  build  their 
nests  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and  choose  the  most 
retired  situations  for  incubation.  They  feed 
upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are  fondest  of  millet- 
seed. 

To  this  short  list  might  be  added  a  long  oata* 
logue  of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which  we  know  little 
more  than  the  plumage  and  the  names.^  In- 
deed, the  variety  of  their  plumage  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  are 
harsh  and  dissonant.  The  oeotzimUcarif  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  the  most  splendid  tenants  of  the 
Mexican  forests;  but  few,  I  believe,  would  de- 
sire to  learn  the  name,  only  to  be  informed  that 
it  is  covered  with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  plu- 
mage. To  describe  such  birds,  the  historian's 
pen  is  not  half  such  a  usefril  implement  as  the 
painter's  pencil. 

IS  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  117. 

Note  A. — The  Ringed  Dove  or  Cushat, 

The  pigeons  or  doves  form  a  very  natural  fiunily, 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  gallinaceous  birds,  to 
which  they  exhibit  little  more  afiinity  than  is  in- 
dicated by  their  very  large  crop,  which,  however,  is 
of  a  different  form,  ancf  their  granivorous  habits. 
They  vary  much  in  form,  some  having  the  body  full, 
others  slender,  while  the  tail  is  very  short,  moderate, 
or  greatly  elongated.  In  all,  however,  the  head 
is  small,  oblong,  compressed,  with  the  fore  part 
rounded.  The  bill  is  especially  .characterized  by 
havuig  the  nasal  membrane  bare,  generally  scurfy, 
fleshy,  and  tumid,  with  the  narrow  longitudinid 
nostrils  placed  under  its  anterior  margin.  It  varies 
in  size,  but  the  upper  mandible  has  its  ridge  always 
obliterated  at  the  base,  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
nasal  membranes,  and  its  extremity  horny,  arched  or 
convex,  more  or  less  compressed,  with  a  blunt  thin- 
edged  point.  The  cesophagus  expands  into  a  large 
crop,  consisting  as  it  were  of  two  united  membrane- 
ous sacs;  the  stomach  is  a  powerful  gizzard,  of  a 
somewhat  rhomboidal  form:  the  intestine  is  long  and 
slender;  and  the  cceca  are  very  small  and  cylindrical. 
The  tarsi  are  generally  short  and  stout,  either  scu- 
tellate  or  feathered ;  the  foot  is  of  that  kind  equally 
adapted  for  walking  or  perching,  having  three  toes 
before,  and  one  behind,  tne  latter  on  the  same  level, 
and  shorter  than  the  lateral,  the  claws  short,  and 
moderately  arched.  The  plumage  is  various,  but 
the  feathers  have  always  the  tube  very  short,  and 
the  shaft  thick  at  the  base.  The  wings  are  large, 
more,  or  less  pointed,  and  the  tail  is  even,  rounded, 
or  graduated.  Several  genera,  some  of  them  founded 
on  slight  differences,  have  been  instituted  in  this 
fiunily.  The  four  species  which  occur  in  Britain 
belong  to  the  genus  Cobimba,  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  follows:  The  bill  rather  short  and  slender, 
the  upper  mandible  tumid  and  scurfy  at  the  bass 
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horny,  arcuato-decKnate,  convex  above,  compressed, 
thin-edged  towards  the  end ;  the  wings  long,  broad, 
rather  pointed,  the  second  and  third  quills  longest; 
the  tail  of  moderate  length,  or  rather  lone,  straight^ 
even,  or  slightly  rounded,  of  twelve  broad  feathers. 

The  ringed  dove,  or  cushat  (Columba  palumbua) 
is  distinguished  by  having  the  plumage  of  the  upper 
parts  grayish  blue ;  th«  wings  and  aeapulars  tinged  with 
brown;  the  hind  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  bright- 
green  and  purplish  red,  with  two  cream-coloured 
patches ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  light 
reddish  purple ;  a  white  patch  on  the  wing,  indudmg 
the  four  outer  seeondary  coverts.  It  is  the  largest 
of  our  native  species,  measuring  about  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  and  about  thirty  between  the  tips 
of  the  wings.  It  is  a  strong  bird  of  its  size,  ele- 
gantly formed,  and  agreeably,  although  not  gaudily, 
coloured.  Its  food  consists  of  seeds  <J  the  cultivated 
cereal  grasses,  wheat,  barlev,  and  oats,  as  well  as  of 
leguminous  plants,  beans  and  pease,  the  field  mustard 
and  charlock,  leaves  of  the  turnip  clover,  and  other 
plants,  beech-nuts,  acorns,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  renerally  distributed,  being  found  in 
all  the  more  or  less  wooded  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland;  but  it  prefers  cultivated  tracts,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  bare  and  treeless  parts  of  the  country. 
In  winter  it  appears  in  large  flocks,  sometimes 
amounting  to  many  hundreds,  when  the  individuals 
of  a  distnct  congregate  in  some  favourable  locality, 
although  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  so  de- 
cidedly gregarious  as  the  rock-dove.  Its  flight  is 
strong  and  rapid,  being  performed  by  quick  beats  of 
the  half-extended  win^,  with  occasional  intermis- 
nons,  its  pinions  sounding  as  it  glides  along.  When 
it  has  espied  a  place  likely  to  afford  a  supply  of  food, 
it  alights  abruptly,  and  usually  stands  tor  a  short 
time  to  look  about,  after  which  it  commences  its 
search.  It  walks  in  the  manner  of  the  domestic 
pigeon,  that  is,  with  short  and  quick  steps,  moving 
Its  head  gently  backwards  and  forwards.  The  flock 
disperses  and  spreads  over  the  field,  it  being  seldom 
that  two  or  three  individuals  keep  close  together, 
and  they  generally  take  care'  not  to  approach  the 
enclosing  walls  or  hedges,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
shoot  them  on  the  ground.  In  the  time  of  snow  or 
hard  frost,  thev  frequent  turnip  fields,  and  are  more 
easily  approached ;  but  in  general  they  are  very 
suspicious  and  vigilant,  ever  ready  to  fly  off,  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  danger.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, in  the  woods,  one  may  surprise  them  within 
shooting  distance;  and  by  ^vaiting  fbr  their  arrival 
at  their  roosting  places  in  winter,  considerable  exe- 
cution  may  occasionally  be  done  among  them.  As 
the  flesh  of  the  pigeon  affords  a  sufficiently  palatable 
article  of  food,  it  is  abundant  in  our  markets  in 
winter  and  spring,  but  generally  brings  a  low  price, 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling. 

Soon  after  sunset,  the  cushats  betake  themselves 
to  their  roost  itig  places  in  the  woods,  and  before 
settling,  usually  wheel  round  the  spot  selected. 
Should  they  be  disturbed,  they  fly  off  to  a  short  dis- 
tance and  return ;  but  if  repeatedly  molested,  they 
betake  themselves  to  a  distant  station.  In  severe 
weather  they  sometimes  perform  partial  migrations, 
but  in  general  are  stationary,  not  finding  it  necessary 
to  extend  their  range  in  the  cultivated  and  sheltered 
districts,  where  turnips  may  always  be  had  during 
the  winter.  In  fine  weather  they  bask  in  the  sun 
on  dry  banks,  or  in  the  open  fields,  rubbing  liiem- 
selves,  and  as  it  were  burrowing,  in  the  sand  or  soil, 
and  throwing  it  about  with  their  win^,  as  if  washing 
in  water,  which  thev  do  like  most  birds.  In  drink- 
ing, they  immerse  tne  bill  to  the  base,  and  take  a 
long  draught;  a  circumstance  in  which  pigeons  differ 
from  gallinaceous  birds.  Nor  does  the  cushat,  like 
them,  scrape  up  the  earth  with  its  feet,  while  search- 
ing for  food.     Early  in  spring  the  cushats  make 


I  preparations  for  rearing  their  young.  Their  court- 
ship is  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  domestic  pigeon,  the  male  strutting  with 
elevated  head,  protruded  breast,  and  quick  step, 
round  the  female,  or,  if  on  a  branch,  performing 
various  movements  and  often  turning  round,  as  he 
utters  his  murmuring  love-notes.  At  times  be  rises 
in  the  air,  produces  a  smart  noise  by  striking  the 
points  of  his  wings  against  each  other,  descends, 
rises  again,  and  thus  continues  to  gambol  in  the  pre 
sence  of  his  mate.  The  cooing  of  this  species  many 
be  imitated  by  pronouncing  the  syllables  coo-roo-coo- 
coo,  the  too  last  protracted.  It  is  softer,  deeper, 
and  more  plaintive  than  that  of  the  rock-dove. 

The  nests  are  placed  on  a  bi^ch,  or  in  the  fork 
of  an  oak,  beech,  fir,  or  other  suitable  tree,  more 
especially  a  fir  or  pine;  and  in  the  latter  case,  often 
only  a  few  feet  firora  the  ground.     Sometimes  a  nest 
mav  be  seen  in  a  boUy  or  hawthorn  bush,  or  in  a 
hedge,  but  in  general  a  thick  wood  is  preferred.    It 
is  composed  of  twigs  loosely  put  together,  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  flat  above,  and  varying  in  thickiiess  from 
two  to  four  inches.     The  e^;gs  are  always  two,  of  a 
regular  oval  or  sometimes  elliptical  form,  pure  white, 
an  inch  and  seven-twelfths  in  length.      It  appears 
that  two  or  even  three  broods  are  reared  in  the  year. 
The  young  are  at  first  rather  scantily  covered  with 
a  yellowish  dovm,  and  when  fledged  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  adult,  but  duller  and  tinged  \rith  I ; 
brown,  the  white  spots  on  the  neck  and  the  changing  ;  j 
tints  of  that  part  being  awanting.     The  colours  are    ] 
perfected  at  the  first  moult,  the  only  change  that    | 
they  afterwards  undergo  being  to  a  somewhat  deeper 
and  purer  tint. 

Tne  ringed   dove  is   generally  distributed  over    | 
Europe,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  southern  parts.  ' . 

Note  B TTie  Rock-dove,  | 

The  rock-dove  is  the  original  of  our  domestic  * , 
pigeons,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  many  of  I  - 
our  rocky  coasts.  The  plumage  of  this  species  is  |  j 
light  grayish-blue,  the  lower  parts  being  as  deeply  { • 
coloured  as  the  upper.  The  middle  of  the  neck  all 
round  is  splendent  with  green,  its  lower  part  with 
purplish-red.  The  back  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
sides,  from  near  the  shoulders  to  near  the  tail,  are 
pure  white,  as  are  the  lower  wing-coverts  and  axil- 
laries.  The  primaries  and  their  coverts  are  brownish- 
gray  on  the  outer  web,  the  former  dusky  towards  I 
the  end,  as  are  the  outer  secondaries.  There  are 
two  broad  bars  of  black  on  the  wing,  one  extending 
over  the  six  inner  secondary  quills,  the  other  over 
the  secondary  coverts,  the  outer  two  excepted.  The 
tail  has  a  brrnd  terminal  band  of  black,  and  the  outer 
web  of  the  lateral  feathers  is  white.  The  do\Tny 
part  of  the  feathers  is  grayish-white,  excepting  on 
the  white  part  of  the  back,  where  it  is  pure  white. 
The  homy  part  of  the  bill  is  brownish-  black,  as  is 
the  anterior  half  of  its  tumid  portion,  of  which  the 
rest  is  white ;  the  iris  is  bright  yellowish-red ;  the 
bare  space  around  the  eye  flesh-coloured;  the  tarsi 
and  toes  carmine-purple;  the  daws  grayish -black. 
The  length  is  fourteen  inches,  and  the  extended 
wings  measure  twenty-seven.  The  female  is  a  little 
smaller,  and  has  the  shining  colours  on  the  neck  less 
extended.  | 

This  beautiful  bird  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  ■ 
the  outer  Hebrides,  in  SWe,  Mull,  and  other  islands 
on  the  north-west  coast  ot  Scotland,  in  Shetland,  and    • 
Orkney,  and  here  and  there  along  the  rocky  shores  j 
of  ail  parts  of  the  northern  division  of  Britain,  as  well  1 1 
as  on  some  of  the  southern.     At  early  dawn,  the  |  j 
pigeons  may  be  seen  issuing  from  their  retreats  in  ,  | 
straggling  parties,  which  soon  take  a  determinate  i 
direction,  and  meeting  with  others  bv  the  way,  pro-  i 
cced  in  a  loose  body  along  the  shores  until  they 
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reach  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the^  settle  in  large  flocks,  diligentlv  seeking  for 
grams  of  barley  and  oats,  pods  of  the  charlock,  seeds 
of  the  wild  mustard,  polygona,  and  other  plants, 
together  with  sereral  species  of  small  shell-snails, 
which  abound  in  the  sandy  pastures.  When  they 
have  young,  they  necessarily  make  several  trips  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  but  from  the  end  of  autumn 
to  the  beginning  of  summer,  they  continue  all  day 
in  the  fields.  In  winter  they  collect  into  flocks, 
sometimes  composed  of  several  hundred  individuals; 
and,  as  at  this  season  the^  are  anxious  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  short  period  of  day-light,  they  may 
easily  be  approached  by  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  useful  art  of  creeping  and  skulking.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  rather  shy,  and  very  seldom  allow 
a  person  to  advance  openly  within  sixty  or  seventy 
yards.  After  the  corn  has  ripened  they  soon  become 
plump,  and  continue  in  good  condition  until  the 
middle  of  winter,  or  even  later  should  the  season 
prove  mild;  but  in  spring  and  summer  they  are  lean 
and  tough.  Their  flesh  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
wood  pigeon,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  golden 
plover,  a  bird  which  is  equally  abundant  in  the 
northern  and  western  islands. 

The  manners  of  the  rock-doves  are  similar  to  those 
of  our  domestic  pigeons.  When  searching  for  food, 
they  walk  about  with  great  celerity,  moving  the 
head  backwards  and  forwards  very  prettily  at  each 
step.  ^  In  windy  weather,  they  usually  move  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  opposite  to  the  blast,  and  keep 
their  body  nearer  to  the  ground  than  when  it  is  calm, 
the  whole  flock  going  together.  When  startled, 
they  rise  suddenly,  and  by  striking  the  ground  with 
their  wings  produce  a  crackling  noise.  Their  flight 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ringed  and  golden 
plovers,  birds  which  in  form  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  pigeons;  when  at  full  speed,  they  fly  with  great 
celerity,  the  air  whistling  against  their  pinions. 
They  usually  alight  abruptly  when  the  place  is  open 
and  clear,  and  if  very  hungry  immediately  commence 
their  search ;  but  on  other  occasions  tney  fly  over 
the  field  in  circles,  gradually  descend,  and  on  alight- 
ing stand  and  look  round  them  for  a  few  moments. 
The  notes  of  this  species  resemble  the  syllabled  coo- 
roo-coo,  quickly  repeated,  the  last  prolonged.  Its 
nuptials  are  celebrated  with  much  cooing  and  cir- 
cumambulation  on  the  t>art  of  the  male,  and  the  first 
eggs  are  laid  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
several  broods  being  reared  in  the  season.  The  nest 
is  rudely  constructed  of  straws,  grass,  various  other 
plants,  and  frequently  a  few  feathers;  the  eggs,  like 
those  of  all  other  pigeons,  are  two  in  number, 
smooth,  and  pure  white.  The  young,  which  are  at 
first  covered  with  loose  yellow  down,  are  fed  by 
their  parents,  who,  applying  their  bill  to  that  of  the 
nestlings,  force  up  the  tood  from  their  crops,  so  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  bill  of  the  young,  which 
all  the  while  flaps  its  wings,  and  utters  a  low  cheep- 
ing note,  indicative  of  its  eagerness  to  have  its  wants 
supplied.  When  fledged,  they  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  old  birds,  the  head  and  neck,  however,  being 
of  a  dull  purplish-blue,  without  the  bright  green  and 
purple  tints  of  the  old,  and  the  wings  tinged  with 
brown.  At  the  first  moult  they  acquire  their  full 
colour. 

In  Shetland,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Barclay,  they  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  parishes  of  Sand- 
wick  and  Dunrossness,  as  well  as  in  Fetlar,  these 
places  being  the  most  extensively  cultivated.  They 
flock  twice  in  the  year,  first  in  August  or  September, 
and  again  in  winter.  One  pair  when  tamed  generally 
breed  four  times  in  the  season ;  and  so  great  is  their 
fecundity,  that  they  are  frequently  seen  sitting  on 
egg*  long  before  me  former  brood  is  able  to  leave 
the  nest,  so  that  the  parent  bird  has  at  the  same  time 


young  birds  and  eggs  to  take  care  of.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  same  country,  states  that  in  Fetlar  they  are 
seen  in  large  flocks  m  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
when  they  frequent  barn- yards,  especially  should  the 
ground  be  covered  with  snow.  The  crops  of  Mr. 
Smith's  specimens  were  completely  filled  up  to  the 
mouth:  that  of  one  with  a  mixture  of  barley  and 
oats,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  of 
snails,  and  some  fragments  of  the  pods  of  charlock; 
that  of  another,  with  oats,  a  few  seeds  of  polygona, 
and  fragments  of  charlock;  and  that  of  the  third 
with  oats  alone.  The  number  of  oat  seeds  in  the 
crop  of  the  second  amounted  to  1000  and  odds,  and 
the  barley  seeds  in  that  of  a  specimen  sent  by  Mr. 
Barclay  were  510.  From  these  fiicts  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  quantity  of  seeds  is  annually  de- 
voured by  all  the  pi^ons,  wild  and  tame,  in  Britain 

After  a  long  continuance  of  snow,  these  birds  be- 
come extremely  emaciated,  for  they  scarcely  find 
any  thing  to  eat  on  the  shores,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  betake  themselves  to  turnip  fields,  like 
the  wood  pigeons.  Indeed,  in  most  oi  the  districts 
in  which  they  abound,  turnips  are  very  rarely  cul- 
tivated. From  ten  to  twenty  have  sometimes  been 
killed  at  a  shot,  when  they  have  settled  on  corn- 
stacks,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obtain  as  many  as 
four  or  five  even  on  stubble  or  newly  sown  fields, 
tor  they  often  move  very  close  together.  The  pere- 
grine ralcon  and  the  sparrow-hawk  seem  to  be  the 
only  feathered  enemies  of  this  species,  whose  power 
of  flight,  however,  is  such  as  to  render  it  little  liable 
to  persecution  even  from  them,  while  its  rocky 
haunts  exempt  it  from  the  attacks  of  rapacious  quad- 
rupeds.  It  is  easily  tamed  when  procured  from  the 
nest,  and  readily  breeds  with  the  domestic  pigeon. 
On  the  other  hand,  individuals  of  the  latter  often  fly 
off  to  the  ^ocks,  and  either  form  colonies  apart,  or 
mingle  with  the  wild  pigeons.  In  its  truly  wild 
state,  the  rock-dove  presents  no  remarkable  varia- 
tions of  colour,  and  the  variously  coloured  individuals 
sometimes  seen  among  the  rocks  are  emancipated 
slaves,  or  their  descendants. 

Another  British  species,  the  stock-dove,  is  very 
similar  to  the  present,  but  differs  in  having  no  white 
on  the  rump,  and  in  it«  habits  and  distribution,  it 
being  entirely  unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country. 

Note  C. — TAe  Migratory  Pigeon  of  North  America, 

Of  the  migratory  or  wild  pigeon  of  North  America 
Wilson  gives  the  rollowing  extraordinary  account: — 

**  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these 
birds,*'  he  says,  "is  their  associating  together,  both 
in  their  migrations,  and  also  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  as  almost  to 
surpass  belief;  and  which  has  no  parallel  among 
any  other  of  the  feathered  tribes,  on  the  iace  of 
the  earth,  with  which  naturalists  are  acquainted. 
These  migrations  appear  to  be  undertaken  rather 
in  quest  of  food,  than  merely  to  avoid  the  cold  of 
the  climate;  since  we  find  them  lingering  in  the 
northern  regions,  around  Hudson's  Bay,  so  late  as 
December;  and,  since  their  appearance  is  so  casual 
and  irregular,  sometimes  not  visiting  certain  districts 
for  several  years  in  any  considerable  numbers,  while 
at  other  times  they  are  innumerable.  I  have  wit- 
nessed these  migrations  in  the  Gennesee  country, 
(^ten  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  various  parts  of 
Virginia,  with  amazement ;  but  all  that  I  had  then 
seen  of  them  were  mere  straggling  parties,  when 
compared  with  the  congregated  millions  which  I  have 
since  beheld  in  our  western  forests,  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  Indiana  territory.  These 
fertile  and  extensive  regions  abound  with  the  nutrici- 
ous  beech  nut,  which  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
wild  pigeon.     In  seasons  when  these  nuts  are  abun- 
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dant,  corresponding  multitudes  of  pigeons  may  be 
confidently  expected.  It  sometimes  happens  that, 
having  consumed  the  whole  produce  ot  the  beech 
trees,  in  an  extensive  district,  they  discover  another, 
at  the  distance  perhaps  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles, 
to  which  they  regularly  repair  every  morning,  and 
return  as  regularly  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
or  in  the  evening,  to  their  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  roosting 
place.  These  roosting  pla<is  are  always  in  the 
woods,  and  sometimes  occupy  a  large  extent  of  forest. 
When  they  have  frequented  one  of  these  places  for 
some  time,  the  appearance  it  exhibits  is  surprising. 
The  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches 
with  their  dung;  all  the  tender  grass  and  underwood 
destroyed;  the  surfiuse  strewed  with  large  limbs  of 
trees,  broken  down  bv  the  weight  of  the  birds  clus- 
teringf  one  above  another:  and  the  trees  themselves, 
for  uiousands  of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if 
girdled  with  an  axe.  The  marks  of  this  desolation 
remain  for  many  years  on  the  spot ;  and  numerous 
places  could  be  pointed  out,  where,  for  several  years 
after,  scarce  a  single  vegetable  made  its  appearance. 

*'  When  these  roosts  are  first  discovered,  the  in- 
habitants from  considerable  distances  visit  them  in 
the  night,  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots  of  sul- 
phur, and  various  other  engines  of  destruction.  In 
a  few  hours  they  fill  many  sacks,  and  load  their 
horses  with  them.  By  the  Indians,  a  pigeon  roost 
or  breeding  place  is  considered  an  important  source 
of  national  profit  and  dependence  for  that  season; 
and  all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
the  occasion.  The  breeding  place  differs  from  the 
former  in  its  greater  extent.  In  the  western  coun- 
tries above-mentioned,  these  are  generally  in  beech 
woods,  and  often  extend,  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
across  the  country  for  a  great  way.  Not  far  from 
Shelby ville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  about  five 
years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding  places, 
which  stretched  through  the  woods  in  nearly  a  north 
and  south  direction ;  was  several  miles  in  breadth, 
and  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent  I 
In  this  tract,  almost  every  tree  was  furnished  with 
nests,  wherever  the  branches  could  accommodate 
them.  The  pigeons  made  their  first  appearance 
there  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  left  it  altogether, 
with  their  young,  before  the  25th  of  May. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  young  were  fully  grown,  and 
before  they  left  the  nests,  numerous  parties  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country, 
came  vnth  waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils, 
many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of 
their  families,  and  encamped  for  several  days  at  this 
immense  nursery.  Several  of  them  informed  me, 
that  the  noise  in  the  woods  was  so  great  as  to  terrify 
their  horses,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  person 
to  bear  another  speak,  without  bawling  in  his  ear. 
The  ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees, 
eggs,  and  young  squab  pigeons,  which  had  been 
precipitated  from  above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs 
were  fattening.  Hawks,  buzzards,  and  eagles,  were 
sailing  about  in  great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs 
from  their  nests  at  pleasure;  while,  from  twenty 
feet  upwards  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  view 
through  the  woods  presents  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
crowding  and  fluttering  multitudes  of  pigeons,  their 
wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled  with  the  fre- 
quent crash  of  fulling  timber;  for  now  the  axe-men 
were  at  work,  cutting  down  those  trees  that  seemed 
to  be  most  crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived  to  fell 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  their  deflceiit,  they 
might  bring  down  several  others;  by  which  means 
the  falling  of  one  large  tree  sometimes  produced  two 
hundred  sqiuibs,  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  old  ones, 
and  almost  one  mass  of  fat.  On  some  single  trees, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  nests  \vere  found,  each  con- 
taining one  young  only;  a  circumstance  in  the  history 


of  this  bird,  not  generally  known  to  naturalists.  It 
was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  flutter- 
ing millions,  from  the  frequent  fall  of  large  branches, 
broken  down  bv  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  above, 
and  which,  in  their  descent,  often  destroyed  numbers 
of  the  birds  themselves ;  while  the  clothes  of  those 
engaged  in  traversing  the  woods  were  completely 
covered  with  the  excrements  of  the  pigeons. 

*'  These  drcumstances  were  related  to  me  by 
many  of  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  community 
in  that  quarter;  anc  were  confirmed  in  port,  by 
what  I  myself  witnessed.  I  passed  for  several  miles 
through  this  same  breeding  place,  where  every  tree 
was  spotted  with  nests,  the  remains  of  those  above 
described.  In  many  instances,  I  counted  upwards 
of  ninety  nests  on  a  single  tree ;  but  the  pigeons  had 
abandoned  this  place  for  another,  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  off  towards  Green  river,  where  they  were  said 
at  that  time  to  be  equally  numerous.  From  the 
great  numbers  that  were  constantly  passing  over 
head  to  or  from  that  quarter,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  mast  had  been  chiefly 
consumed  in  Kentucky,  and  the  pigeons,  every 
morning  a  little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the 
Indiana  territory,  the  nearest  part  of  which  was 
about  sixty  miles  distant.  Many  of  these  returned 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  the  great  body  generally 
appeared,  on  their  retuni,  a  little  after  noon. 

'*  I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the  remains 
of  the  breeding  place  near  Shelbyville,  and  was 
traversing  the  wo()ds  with  my  gun,  on  my  way  to 
Frankfort,  when,  about  one  o'clock,  the  pigeons, 
which  I  had  observed  flying  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  northerly,  began  to  return,  in  sudi  immense 
numbers  as  I  never  before  had  witnessed.  Coming 
to  an  opening,  bv  the  side  of  a  creek  callied  the 
Benson,  where  I  bad  a  more  uninterrupted  view,  I 
was  astonished  at  their  appearance.  They  were  fly- 
ing, with  great  steadiness  and  rapidity,  at  a  height 
beyond  gunshot,  in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  cFose 
together,  that,  could  shot  have  reached  them,  one 
discharge  could  not  have  failed  of  bringing  down 
several  individuals.  From  right  to  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  this  vast  procession 
extended,  seemingly  everywhere  equally  crowded. 
Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance  would 
continue,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  the  time, 
and  sat  down  to  observe  th^m.  It  was  then  half- 
past  one.  I  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  but,  instead 
of  a  diminution  of  this  prodigious  procession,  it 
seemed  rather  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  rapid- 
ity; and,  anxious  to  reach  Frankfort  before  night, 
I  rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  crossed  the  Kentucky  river,  at  the  town  ot 
Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above 
my  head  seemed  as  numerous  and  as  extensive  as 
ever.  Long  after  this  I  observed  them,  in  large 
bodies,  that  continued  to  pass  for  six  or  eight  min- 
utes, and  these  again  were  followed  by  other  de- 
tached bodies,  all  moving  in  the  same  south-east 
direction,  till  after  six  in  the  evening.  The  great 
breadth  of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  pre- 
served would  seem  to  intimate  a  corresponding 
breadth  of  their  breeding  place,  which,  by  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  lately  passed  through  part  of  it, 
was  stated  to  me  at  several  miles.  It  was  said  to 
be  in  Green  county,  and  that  the  young  began  to 
fly  about  the  middle  of  March.  On  uie  17th  of 
April,  forty-nine  miles  beyond  Danville,  and  not  far 
from  Green  river,  I  crossed  this  same  breeding 
place,  where  the  nests,  for  more  than  three  miles, 
spotted  every  tree ;  the  leaves  not  being  yet  out,  I 
had  a  fiur  prospect  of  them,  and  was  really  astonished 
at  their  numbers.  A  few  bodies  of  pigeons  lingered 
yet  in  different  parts  of  the  woods,  the  roaring  of 
whose  wings  was  heard  in  various  quarters  around  me. 
**  All  accounts  agree  in  stating,  that  each  nest 
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contains  only  one  young  nquab.  These  are  so  ex- 
tremely fat,  that  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the 
wkites,  are  accustomed  to  melt  down  the  fat,  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and 
lard.  At  the  time  they  leave  the  nest,  they  are 
nearly  as  heavy  as  the  old  ones ;  but  become  much 
leaner,  after  they  are  turned  out  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

**  It  is  universally  asserted  in  the  western  coun- 
tries,  that  the  pigeons,  though  they  have  only  one 
young  at  a  time,  breed  thrice,  and  sometimes  four 
times,  in  the  same  season ;  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned  render  this  highly  probable.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  takes  place  during 
that  period  when  acorns,  beech  nuts,  &c.,  are  scat- 
tered about  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  mellowed 
bv  the  frost.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  these 
alone, — ^buckwheat,  hempseed,  Indian  corn,  holly- 
berries,  hackberries,  huckleberries,  and  many  others, 
furnish  them  with  abundance  at  almost  all  seasons. 
'J  he  acorns  of  the  live  oak  are  also  eagerly  sought 
after  by  these  birds,  and  rice  has  been  frequently 
found  in  individuals  killed  many  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  nearest  rice  plantation.  The 
▼ast  quantity  of  mast  which  these  multitudes  con- 
sume is  a  serious  loss  to  the  bears,  pigs,  squirrels, 
and  other  dependents  on  the  fruits  of  the  forest.  I 
have  taken,  from  the  crop  of  a  single  wild  pigeon,  a 
good  handful  of  the  kernels  of  beech  nuts,  intermixed 
with  acorns  and  chestnuts.  To  form  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  daily  consumption  of  one  of  these  immense 
docks,  let  us  first  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers 
of  that  above  mentioned,  as  seen  in  passing  between 
Frankfort  and  the  Indiana  territory:  If  we  suppose 
this  column  to  have  been  one  mUe  in  breadth  (and  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  much  more),  and  that  it  moved 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute,  four  hours,  the 
time  it  continued  passing,  would  make  its  whole 
length  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Again,  suppos- 
ing that  each  square  yard  of  this  moving  body  com- 
prehended three  pigeons,  the  square  yards  in  the 
whole  space,  multiplied  by  three,  would  give  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pigeons! — anal- 
most  inconceivable  multitude,  and  yet  probably  far 
below  the  actual  amount.  Computing  each  of  these 
to  consume  half  a  pint  of  mast  daily,  the  whole 
quantity  at  this  rate  would  equal  seventeen  millions, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  bushels  per 
day  1  Heaven  has  wisely  and  graciously  given  to  these 
birds  rapidity  of  flight  and  a  disposition  to  range  over 
vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  the  earth,  otherwise  they 
must  have  perished  in  the  districts  where  they  re- 
sided, or  devoured  -up  the  whole  productions  of  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  those  of  the  forests. 

"A  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  flight  of 
these  birds  must  not  be  omitted.  The  appearance 
of  large  detached  bodies  of  them  in  the  air,  and  the 
various  evolutions  they  display,  are  strikingly  pictur- 
esque and  interesting.  In  descending  the  Ohio  by 
myself,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  often  rested  on 
my  oars  to  contemplate  their  aerial  manoeuvres.  A 
column,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  would  appear 
from  Kentucky,  high  in  air,  steering  across  to  Inmana. 
The  leaders  of  this  great  body  would  sometimes  gra- 
dually vary  their  course,  until  it  formed  a  large  bend, 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  those  behind  tracing 
the  exact  route  of  their  predecessors.  This  would 
continue  sometimes  long  after  both  extremities 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  sight ;  so  that  the  whole, 
with  its  glittery  undulations,  marked  a  space  on  the 
face  of  the  heavens  resembling  the  windings  of  a  vast 
and  majestic  river.  When  this  bend  became  very 
great,  the  birds,  as  if  sensible  of  the  unnecessary  cir- 
cuitous course  they  were  taking,  suddenly  changed 
their  direction,  so  that  what  was  in  coljimn  before 
became  an  immense  front,  straightening  all  its  inden- 


tures, until  it  swept  the  heavens  in  one  vast  and  in- 
finitely extended  line.  Other  lesser  bodies  also  united 
with  each  other  as  they  happened  to  approach,  with 
such  ease  and  elegance  of  evolution,  forming  new 
figures,  and  varying  these  as  they  united  or  sepa- 
rated, that  I  was  never  tired  of  contemplating 
them.  Sometimes  a  hawk  would  make  a  sweep  on 
a  particular  part  of  the  column,  from  a  great  height, 
when,  almost  as  quick  as  lightning,  that  part  t^ot 
downwards  out  of  the  common  track;  but,  soon 
rising  again,  continued  advancing  at  the  same  height 
as  before.  This  inflection  was  continued  by  those 
•behind,  who,  on  arriving  at  this  point  dived  down, 
almost  perpendicularly,  to  a  great  depth,  and  rising, 
followed  the  exact  path  of  those  that  went  before. 
As  these  vast  bodies  passed  over  the  river  near  me, 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  before  smooth 
as  glass,  appeared  marked  with  innumerable  dimples, 
occasioned  by  the  dropping  of  their  dung,  resembling 
the  commencement  of  a  shower  of  large  drops  of 
rain  or  hail. 

**  The  nest  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  formed  of  a  few 
dry  slender  twi^,  carelessly  put  together,  and  with 
so  little  concavity,  that  the  young  one,  when  half 
grown,  can  easily  be  seen  from  below.  The  eggs 
are  pure  white.  Great  numbers  of  hawks,  and  some- 
times the  bald  eagle  himself,  hover  about  those 
breeding  places,  and  seize  the  old  or  the  young  from 
the  nest  amidst  the  rising  multitudes,  and  with  the 
most  daring  effrontery.  The  young,  when  beginning 
to  fly,  confine  themselves  to  the  under  part  of  the 
tall  woods  where  there  is  no  brush,  and  where  nuts 
and  acorns  are  abundant,  searching  among  the  leaves 
for  mast,  and  appear  like  a  prodigious  torrent  rolling 
along  through  toe  woods,  every  one  striving  to  be 
in  the  front.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  shot  while 
in  this  situation.  A  person  told  me,  that  he  once 
rode  furiously  into  one  of  these  rolling  multitudes, 
and  picked  up  thirteen  pigeons,  which  had  been 
trampled  to  death  by  his  horse's  feet.  In  a  few 
minutes,  they  will  beat  the  whole  nuts  from  a  tree 
with  their  wings,  while  all  is  a  scramble,  both  above 
and  below,  for  the  same.  They  have  the  same  coo- 
ing notes  common  to  domestic  pigeons,  but  much 
less  of  their  gesticulations.  In  some  flocks  you  will 
find  nothing  but  young  ones,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable  by  their  motley  dress.  In  others,  they 
will  be  mostly  females;  and  again,  great  multitudes 
of  males,  with  few  or  no  females.  T cannot  account 
for  this  in  any  other  way  than  that,  during  the  time 
of  incubation,  the  males  are  exclusively  engaged  in 
procuring  food,  both  for  themselves  and  their  mates; 
and  the  young,  being  unable  yet  to  undertake  these 
extensive  excursions,  associate  together  accordingly. 
But,  even  in  winter,  I  know  of  several  species  of 
birds  who  separate  in  this  manner,  particularly  the 
red-winged  starling,  amonff  which  thousands  of  old 
males  may  be  found,  with  few  or  no  young  or  females 
along  witD  them.'* 

Note  V.-^  Of  Dovecots, 

That  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  C.  Waterton,  in  an 
article  on  the  habits  of  the  dovecot  pigeon,  in  the  9th 
vol.  of  *  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 'says: 
**  No  farm-yard  can  be  considered  complete  without 
a  well-stocked  dovecot,  the  contents  of  which  make 
the  owner  a  most  ample  return,  and  repay  him  abun- 
dantly for  the  depredations  which  the  pigeons  are 
wont  to  make  upon  his  ripening  com.  He  commands 
a  supply  of  delicious  young  birds  for  his  table  ;  and 
he  has  the  tillage  from  the  dovecot,  which  is  of  vast 
advantage  to  his  barley  land.  Moreover,  the  pigeons 
render  him  an  essential  service,  by  consuming  mil- 
lions of  seeds  which  fall  in  the  autumn,  and  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  would  rise  up  the 
following  year,  in  all  the  rank  exuberance  of  weed. 
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and  choke  the  wholesome  plant.  A  dovecot  ought 
to  be  well  lighted ;  and  it  should  be  white- washed 
once  every  year.  The  tiUage  which  it  produces  may 
be  removed  early  in  November,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  February.  The  young  of  the  dovecot  pigeon,  like 
all  others  of  the  columbine  order,  arc  reared  in  a 
nest  lined  by  their  own  dung ;  which,  if  left  in  the 
hole  after  the  birds  are  gone,  is  apt  to  harbour 
vermin.  Wherefore,  deanliiiess  dictates  its  early  re- 
moval. No  dovecot  can  possibly  thrive  if  rats  have 
found  an  entrance  into  it.  These  cruel  and  audacious 
plunderers  will  destroy  every  young  pigeon  within 
their  reach.  Oust  thera  you  must,  and  preclude 
their  return,  be  the  cost  ever  so  great :  otherwise, 
disappointment  will  most  assuredly  be  your  lot. 

**The  barn-owl  and  the  starling  are  harmless  un- 
offending visitors  to  the  dovecot :  they  repair  to  it 
merely  tor  shelter,  or  for  a  breeding.place ;  so  that 
I  always  like  to  see  them  enter  mine.  It  is  a  lofty 
and  a  spacious  building ;  and  last  season  it  furnished 
seventy-three  dozens  of  younj^  pigeons.  The  walls 
were  made  with  flues,  by  the  judicious  use  of  which 
we  had  a  very  early  supply  for  the  table ;  but, 
through  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  a 
fire  took  place,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 
surrounding  buildings.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
flues  were  no  longer  heated,  and  they  have  continued 
in  disuse  since  that  time.  Though  owls,  and  hawks, 
and  crows,  and  magpies,  are  allowed  an  unmolested 
range  in  the  vicinity  of  this  dovecot,  still  it  is  ac 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
county. 

'*  There  is  a  peculiaritv  in  the  habits  of  the  dove- 
cot pigeon,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Though  this  bird  will  otten  perch  on  trees  in  the  day- 
time, it  has  never  been  known  to  roost  on  them 
during  the  night.    Neither  will  it  pass  the  night  in 


the  open  air,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  emer- 
gency. I  have  an  aged  elm  here,  of  gigantic  size,  to 
which  both  the  dovecot  pigeon  and  tne  wild  ring- 
pigeon  will  frequently  resort.  It  is  amusing  to 
watch  the  peculiar  habits  of  these  two  different  spe- 
cies  of  birds.  They  seem  to  come  to  the  tree  solely 
for  their  own  convenience,  and  not  with  any  inten- 
tion  to  enjoy  each  other's  company ;  and  they  appear 
to  be  as  devoid  of  mutual  signs  of  courtesy,  as  are 
our  own  countrymen  when  seated  in  a  foreign  dili- 
gence. I  am  positive  that  there  wilt  never  be  a 
union  betwixt  the  dovecot  pigeon  and  the  ring-dove. 
A  long  series  of  observations,  which  I  have  been  en- 
abled  to  make,  tends  to  convince  me  more  and  more 
of  the  impossibility. 

*'  The  dovecot  pigeons,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
are  remarkable  for  retiring  to  their  roost  at  an  early 
hour,  and  for  leaving  it  Tate  in  the  morning:  thus 
fulfilling  only  half  of  Poor  Richard's  maxim  of, 

'  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.' 

**  These  pigeons  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs  at 
one  sitting.  Indeed,  I  should  be  most  surprised 
were  it  satisfactorily  proved  that  any  pigeon  ever  sits 
on  three  eggs. 

'*  Nothing  can  surpass  the  attachment  of  these  birds 
to  the  cot  of  their  choice.  Provided  you  do  not  ab- 
solutely molest  them  by  the  repeated  discharge  of 
fire-arms,  they  can  scarcely  be  driven  fit>m  it  Tou 
may  unroof  their  habitation ;  and,  though  you  leave 
it  in  that  dismantled  state  for  weeks  together,  still 
the  pigeons  will  not  forsake  it.  At  their  early  hour 
of  roosting,  they  will  approach  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  the  workmen,  and  then  take  shelter  in  the 
holes  of  the  roofless  walls,  where  they  remain  for  the 
night.- 
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Still  desoending  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller, 
we  come  to  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  or  that 
class  of  beautiful  little  animals  that,  being  less 
than  the  pigeon,  go  on  diminishing  till  we  arrive 
at  the  humming-bird,  the  smallest  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

The  birds  which  compose  this  class  chiefly  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his  great- 
est favourites.  The  faloon  may  be  more  esteemed, 
and  the  turkey  more  useful ;  but  these  he  con- 
siders as  servants,  not  as  friends ;  as  animals  re- 
claimed merely  to  supply  him  with  some  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life :  but  these  little  painted 
songsters  have  his  affections,  as  well  from  their 
beauty  as  their  melody ;  it  is  this  delightful  class 
that  fill  his  groves  with  harmony,  and  lift  his 
heart  to  sympathize  with  their  raptures.     All 


the  other  classes  are  either  mute  or  screaming; 
it  is  this  diminutive  tribe  only  that  have  voices 
equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  figures;  equally 
adapted  to  rejoice  man,  and  delight  each  other. 

As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  so  they  are 
chiefly  seen  near  him.  All  the  great  birds  dread 
its  vicinity,  and  keep  to  the  thickest  darkness  of 
the  forest,  or  the  brow  of  the  most  craggy  preci- 
pice :  but  these  seldom  resort  to  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  wood ;  they  keep  near  its  edges,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivated  fields,  in  the  hedge- 
rows of  farm-grounds,  and  even  in  the  yard,  mix- 
ing with  the  poultry. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living 
near  man  is  not  a  society  of  afiTeotion  on  their 
part,  as  they  approach  inhabited  grounds  merely 
because  their  chief  provision  is  to  be  found  there. 
In  the  depth  of  the  desert,  or  the  gloom  of  the 
forest,  there  is  no  grain  to  be  picked  up ;  none 
of  those  tender  buds  that  are  so  grateful  to  their 
appetites ;  insects  themselves,  that  make  so  great 
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a  part  of  their  food,  are  not  found  there  in  abun-  j 
dance,  their  natures  being  untoited  to  the  mo2»- 
tare  of  the  place.  As  we  enter,  therefore,  deeper 
into  oncoltivated '  woods,  the  silence  becomes 
more  profound;  eTeiything  carries  the  look  of 
awful  stillness ;  there  are  none  of  those  warblings, 
none  of  those  murmurs,  that  awaken  attention, 
as  near  the  habitations  of  men ;  there  is  nothing 
of  that  confused  buzz,  formed  by  the  united 
though  distant  voices  of  quadrupeds  and  birds ; 
but  all  is  profoundly  dead  and  solemn.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  the  traveller  may  be  roused  from 
this  lethargy  of  life,  by  the  voice  of  a  heron,  or 
the  scream  of  an  eagle ;  but  his  sweet  little 
firiends  and  warblers  have  totally  forsaken  him. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  these  little 
birds  avoiding  the  depths  of  the  forests ;  which 
is,  that  their  most  formidable  enemies  usually 
reside  there.  The  greater  birds,  like  robbers, 
choose  the  most  dreary  solitudes  for  their  re- 
treats ;  and  if  they  do  not  find,  they  make  a 
desert  all  around  them.  The  small  birds  fly 
from  their  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in  the 
vicinity  of  man,  where  they  know  their  more 
unmerciful  foes  will  not  venture  to  pursue  them. 

All  birds,  even  those  of  passage,  seem  content 
with  a  certain  district  to  provide  food  and 
centre  in.  The  redbreast  or  the  wren  seldom 
leaves  the  field  where  it  has  been  brought  up, 
or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded;  even 
though  hunted  it  files  along  the  hedge,  and  seems 
fond  of  the  place  with  an  imprudent  persever- 
ance. The  fact  is,  all  these  small  birds  mark 
out  a  territory  to  themselves,  which  they  will 
permit  none  of  their  own  species  to  remain  in ; 
they  guard  their  dominions  with  the  most  watch- 
ful resentment;  and  we  seldom  find  two  male 
tenants  in  the  same  hedge  together. 

Thus,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  most' 
wandering  life,  these  little  animals  do  not  make 
such  distant  excursions,  during  the  season  of 
their  stay,  as  the  stag  or  the  leveret.  Food  seems 
to  be  the  only  object  that  puts  them  in  motion, 
and  when  that  is  provided  for  them  in  sufiicient 
plenty,  they  never  wander.  But  as  that  is  sel- 
dom permanent  through  the  year,  almost  every 
bird  is  then  obliged  to  change  its  abode.  Some 
are  called  birds  of  panage^  because  they  are 
obliged  to  take  long  journeys  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  almost  every  other  kind 
are  birds  of  passage,  though  their  migration  may 
not  be  to  places  so  remote.  At  some  particuUff 
season  of  the  year  all  small  birds  migrate  either 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  from  the  more 
inland  provinces  to  the  shore. 

There  are  several  persons  who  get  a  livelihood 
by  watching  the  seasons  when  our  small  birds 
begin  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  by  taking  them  with  nets  in  tiieir  passage. 
The  birds  are  found  to  fly,  as  the  bird-catchers 
term  it,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  October, 
and  part  of  September  and  November.  There  is 
also  another  flight  in  March,  which  is  much  less 


considerable  than  that  in  autumn.  Nor  is  it 
less  remarkable,  that  several  of  these  qpecies  of 
flight-birds  make  their  appearance  in  regular 
succession.  The  pippet,  for  instance,  begins  his 
flight  every  year  about  Michaelmas,  when  they 
are  caught  in  greatest  number.  To  this  the  wood- 
lark  succeeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till  to- 
wards the  middle  of  October ;  other  birds  follow, 
but  are  not  so  punctually  periodical ;  the  green- 
finch does  not  begin  till  the  frost  obliges  it  to 
seek  for  a  change.  These  birds,  during  those 
months,  fly  from  daybreak  till  twelve  noon ;  and 
there  is  afterwards  a  small  flight  from  two  till 
night.  Such  are  the  seasons  of  the  migration 
of  the  birds,  which  have  been  usually  considered 
as  stationary,  and  on  these  occasions  they  are 
caught  in  great  abundance,  as  they  are  on  their 
journey.  But  the  same  arts  used  to  allure  them 
upon  other  occasions  would  be  utterly  fruitless, 
as  they  avoid  the  nets  with  the  most  prudent 
circumspection.  The  autumnal  flight  probably 
consists  of  the  parents  conducting  their  new- 
fledged  young  to  those  places  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient provision,  and  a  proper  temperament  of 
the  air  daring  the  winter  season ;  and  their  re- 
turn in  spring  is  obviously  from  an  attachment 
to  the  place  which  was  found  so  convenient  be-, 
fore  for  the  purposes  of  nestling  and  incubation. 
Autumn  is  the  principal  season  when  the  bird- 
catcher  employs  his  art  to  catch  these  wander- 
ers. His  nets  are  a  most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  being  generally  twelve  yards  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  yards  and  a  half  wide,  and  so 
contrived  as  from  a  flat  position  to  rise  on  each 
side,  and  clap  over  the  birds  that  are  decoyed  to 
come  between  them.  The  birds  in  their  passage 
are  always  observed  to  fly  against  the  wind; 
hence  there  is  a  great  contention  among  the 
bird-catchers  which  shall  gain  the  wind ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  it  is  westerly,  the  bird-catcher  who  lays 
his  net  most  to  the  e&st  is  sure  of  the  most  plen-  | 
tiful  sport,  if  his  call-birds  are  good.  For  this  i 
purpose  he  generally  carries  five  or  six  Unnets, 
two  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches,  one  wood- 
lark,  one  red-poll,  and  perhaps  a  bullfinch,  a 
yellow-hammer,  a  tit-lark,  and  an  aberdavine: 
these  are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets 
in  little  cages.  He  has  besides  what  he  calls  his 
fim-birdsy  which  are  placed  upon  a  moveable 
perch,  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  a  string ;  and  these  he  always 
lifts  gently  up  and  down  as  the  wild  bird  ap- 
proaches. But  this  is  not  enough  to  allure  the 
wild  bird  down ;  it  must  be  call^  by  one  of  the 
call-birds  in  the  cages ;  and  these,  by  being  made 
to  moult  prematurely  in  a  warm  cage,  call  louder 
and  better  than  those  that  are  wild  and  at  free- 
dom. There  even  appears  a  malicious  joy  in 
these  call-birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the 
same  state  of  captivity,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  call  is  louder,  and  their  plumage  brighter^ 
than  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nor  is  their  sight  or 
hearing  less  exquisite,  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
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bird-catcher ;  for  the  instant  the  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  rest  of 
the  caU-birds,  who  all  unite  in  the  same  tumul- 
tuous ecstacj  of  pleasure.  The  call-birds  do  not 
sing  upon  these  occasions  83  a  bird  does  in  a 
chamber,  but  incite  the  wild  ones  bj  short  jerks, 
which,  when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  The  allurement  of  this  call 
is  BO  great  that  the  wild  bird  hearing  it  is  stopped 
in  its  most  rapid  flight ;  and,  if  not  already  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  nets,  lights  boldly  within 
twenty  yards  perhaps  of  the  bird-catcher,  and  on 
a' spot  which  it  would  otherwise  have  quite  disre- 
gained.  This  is  the  opportunity  wished  for,  and 
the  bird-catcher  pulling  a  string,  the  nets  on  each 
side  rise  in  an  instant,  and  clap  directly  down 
on  the  poor  little  unsuspecting  visitant.  Nay,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  only  are 
caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately  af- 
terwards light  between  the  nets,  and  share  the 
fate  of  their  companions.  Should  only  one  bird 
escape,  this  unhappy  survivor  will  also  venture 
into  danger  till  it  is  caught ;  such  a  fascinating 
power  have  the  call-birds. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  nature 
of  this  call,  whether  it  be  a  challenge  to  combat, 
an  invitation  to  food,  tx  a  prelude  to  courtship. 
As  the  call-birds  are  all  males,  and  as  the  wild 
birds  that  attend  to  their  voice  are  most  fre- 
.quently  males  also,  it  does  not  seem  that  love 
can  have  any  influence  in  their  assiduity.  Per- 
haps the  wild  females,  in  these  flights,  attend  to 
and  obey  the  call  below,  and  their  male  compan- 
ions of  the  flight  come  down  to  bear  them  com- 
pany. If  this  be  the  case,  and  that  the  females 
have  unfaithfully  led  their  mates  into  the  nets, 
they  are  the  first  that  are  punished  for  their  in- 
fidelity: the  males  are  only  made  captives  for 
singing ;  while  the  females  are  indiscriminately 
killed,  and  sold  to  be  served  up  to  the  tables  of 
the  delicate. 
I  Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arrest  a 
flock  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they  be  of 
gallantry  or  of  war,  it  is  certain  that  the  small 
birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  both.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  genial  desire  that  inspires  the  cour- 
age of  most  animals ;  and  that  being  greatest  in 
the  males,  gives  them  a  greater  degree  of  valour 
than  the  females.  Small  birds  being  extremely 
amorous,  are  remarkably  brave.  However  con- 
temptible these  little  warriors  are  to  large  crea- 
tures, they  are  often  but  too  formidable  to  each 
other ;  and  sometimes  fight  till  one  of  them  yields 
up  his  life  with  the  victory.  But  their  conten- 
tions are  sometimes  of  a  gentler  nature.  Two 
male  birds  shall  strive  in  song  till,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  loudest  shall  entirely  silence  the 
other.  During  these  contentions,  the  female  sits 
an  attentive  silent  auditor,  and  often  rewards  the 
loudest  songster  with  her  company  during  the 
season. 

Singing  among  birds  is  almost  universally  the 
prerogative  of  the  male.    With  them  it  is  the 


reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  kind. 
Among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  heaviest  cares  of 
Hfe  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.  Hers  is  the  fa- 
tigue of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves  the 
principal  &tigue  of  nursing  the  helplen  brood. 
To  alleviate  these  &tigaeB,  and  to  support  her 
under  them,  Nature  has  given  the  song  to  the 
male.^  This  serves,  as  a  note  of  blandishment,  at 

1  **  The  question,  wby  do  birds  sing?  has  never  yet 
been,  I  think,  satisfactorily  answered.  It  was  sup- 
posed  that  the  noale  sang  to  soothe  tb«;  female  during 
incubation.  There  was  plausibility  in  this  ;  but  then 
the  question  would  immediately  arise,  wby  are  some 
birds  denied  song?  Do  the  females  of  some  birds 
require  soothing  more  than  others  ?  Besides,  birds 
sit  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  yet  no  bird 
but  the  nightingale  sings  during  the  night.  The  sky- 
lark frequently  mounts  so  high  that  we  not  only 
lose  sight  of  him,  but  we  also  lose  all  trace  of  his 
song :  can  the  female  then  hear  bim  and  be  soothed 
by  his  notes  ?  Barrington  supposed  the  female  to  be 
silent,  *  lest  her  song  should  discover  her  nest.'  A 
singular  conclusion,  certainly,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  supposed  that  the  male  sang  to  soothe  the 
fetnale  dunng  the  period  of  incubation.  If  the 
song  were  poured  forth  for  this  soothing  purpose,  it 
must  of  course  have  been  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  nest,  and  consequently  would  be  as  likely  to 
discover  the  nest  as  if  the  female  herself  aang; 
besides,  do  not  the  females  of  some  birds  sing  oc- 
casionally, as  well  as  the  males  ?  Now  comes  ano- 
ther theory.  '  The  males  of  song  birds  do  not,  in 
general,  search  for  the  females,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
their  business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  upon  some 
conspicuous  spot,  breathing  out  their  full  and  natural 
notes,  which,  by  instinct,  the  female  knows,  and 
repairs  to  the  spot  to  choose  her  mate.*  The  female 
amongst  birds  has  evidently  the  advantage  over  the 
human  species,  for  she  is  the  chooser,  and  not  the 
object  of  choice.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that 
*  birds  cannot  discriminate  the  colours  by  which 
their  species  is  known  ? '  and  this  is  evidently  put 
forth  to  account  for  the  male  *  perching  upon  some 
4M>n8picuous  spot.'  But  what  sav  others?  The 
nightingale  sings  *  concealed  in  the  thickest  part  of  a 
bush  or  small  tree.'  {Field  Nat.  Mag,,  i.  201.) 
Both  statements  are  fact.  The  niebtingale  does 
sing  in  the  concealment  of  a  thick  bush,  and  the  song 
thrush  sings,  morning  and  evening,  mounted  on  the 
highest  spray  he  can  find.  I  cannot  suppose  that  he 
does  this  to  lure  the  female  to  him,  for  I  have  never 
observed  it  to  have  that  effect ;  besides,  he  does  it 
for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  spring  and  summer; 
certainly  after  he  is  mated.  Neither  can  I  suppose 
that  his  song  is  poured  forth  for  the  purpose  of  sooth- 
ing  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubation ;  tor, 
if  that  were  the  case,  the  soothing  would  be  required 
as  much  by  night  as  by  day,  and  as  much  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  as  in  the  morning  and  the  evening :  besides 
this,  he  frequently  sings  at  Christmas,  when  he  is 
neither  mated  nor  seeking  a  mate.  Let  us  cuiue, 
however,  to  a  still  later  opinion.  *  The  songs  uf 
birds  have  given  rise  to  several  curious  inquine^^  of 
no  small  interest.  After  investigating  the  subject 
with  considerable  attention  for  several  years,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  notes  of  birds, 
which  we  denominate  sinking,  may  all  be  referred  to 
hilarity  andioy,  or  to  rivalry  and  defiance.'  {Rennie*i 
Habitt  ofBirdtf  200.^  In  making  this  theory  hold 
good,  I  think  we  shall  find  as  many  difficulties' as  in 
any  other.  Why  is  the  nightingale  more  joyous  than 
other  birds  during  the  night?  Is  the  redbreast  ha- 
bitually  more  joyous  than  other  birds?  for  he  sings 
nearly  the  whole  year  round.    If  it  be  joy  that  stim- 
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first  to  attract  her  affections ;  it  seryes  as  a  note 
to  delight  her  daring  the  time  of  her  incubation ; 
but  it  serres  still  ftrther  as  a  note  of  security, 
to  assure  her  that  no  danger  threatens  to  molest 
her.  The  male,  while  his  mate  is  hatching,  sits 
upon  some  neighbouring  tree,  continuing  at  once 
to  watch  and  to  sing.  While  his  voice  is  heard, 
the  female  rests  in  confident  security;  and,  as 
the  poet  expresses  it,  appears  mott  lUu^d  iohefit 
matt  unmen :  but  if  any  appearance  of  danger 
offers  to  intrude,  the  male,  that  a  moment  before 
was  so  loud  and  sportive,  stops  all  of  a  sudden ; 
and  this  is  a  most  certain  signal  to  his  mate  to 
provide  for  her  own  security.^ 

The  nest  of  little  birds  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate   contrivance  than  that  of  the  Urger 

ulates  to  song,  why  do  not  the  females  »ing  as  well 
as  the  males :  have  they  no  joy?  And  why  are  some 
birds  altogether  denied  song:  are  they  joyless  ?  The 
thrush  breaks  forth  into  song  frequently  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  woodlark  makes  the  December  morn- 
ings resound  with  his  song.  How  is  it  that  these 
birds  are  so  joyous  when  all  others  are  ffloomy  ?  The 
meadow  pipit,  again,  when  disturbed  from  her  nest, 
will  mount  up  into  the  air  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  then  descend  slowly,  warbline  with  all  her  pow- 
ers, until  she  reaches  the  grouna.  Is  it  any  source 
of  joy  to  the  bird  to  be  thus  disturbed  from  her  nest? 
This  may  be  said  to  be  '  defiance/  To  this  I  have 
only  to  reply,  it  is  the  usual  and  general  note,  and 
certainly  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to  the 
rambler  over  our  mountains,  where  they  abound. 
But  we  must,  lam  fearful,  conclude  where  we  began : 
Why  do  binls  sing?  " — Loudon  m  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  vii.  pp.  484—486. 

V  In  Montagu's  'Ornithological  Dictionary,'  under 
the  article  *  Song  of  Birds,'  there  is  the  following 
remark : — Regarding  the  note  of  alarm  which  birds 
utter  on  the  approach  of  their  natural  enemies, 
whether  a  hawk,  an  owl,  or  a  cat,  we  consider  it  to  be 
a  general  language,  perfectly  understood  by  all  small 
birds,  though  each  species  has  a  note  peculiar  to 
itself.  A  correspondent  in  *  Loudon*s  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  says:  "I  was,  last  April,  very 
much  pleased  at  witnessing  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.  I  found  a  nest  of  young 
throstles  at  the  root  of  a  hazel ;  and  although  they 
could  scarcely  fly,  yet,  as  they  were  near  a  footpath, 
and  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  when  many  idle  and 
mischievous  lads  would  be  rambling  about,  I  thought 
they  would  be  safer  out  of  their  nest  than  in  it;  and 
as  1  knew  that,  when  so  far  fledged,  if  they  were  once 
disturbed  they  would  not  continue  in  the  nest,  I 
took  one  out,  and  made  it  cry  out,  and  then  put  it 
back  again,  but  in  one  minute  not  only  it  but  its 
three  companions  had  disappeared  in  the  long  dry  grass 
which  was  round  about.  On  hearing  the  cry  of  their 
young  one,  the  parent  bird  set  up  such  a  shriek  of 
alarm  as  brought  all  the  birds  in  the  wood  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I  noticed  the  blackbird,  the 
chaflinch,  the  titlark,  the  redbreast,  the  ozeye  [greater 
titmouse],  the  blue  and  marsh  titmouse,  and  the 
wren,  all  uttering  their  cries  of  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion: even  the  golden-crested  wren,  which  usually 
seems  to  care  for  nothing,  was  as  forward  and  as  per- 
se vering  as  any  of  them  in  ezpressiDg  its  fear  on  this 
occasion;  indeed,  the  only  bird  which  seemed  indif- 
ferent to  all  these  manifestations  of  alarm  was  the 
creeper,  which  continued  its  anxious  and  incessant 
search  for  food  as  it  flitted  from  one  tree  to  another, 
examining  them  from  root  to  branch,  without  ever 
seeming  to  understand  or  care  for  what  seemed  to 
have  so  much  frightened  all  the  others." — En. 


kinds.  As  the  volume  of  their  bodies  is  smaller, 
the  materials  of  which  their  nests  are  composed 
are  generally  warmer.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  small  things  keep  heat  a  shorter  time  than 
those  that  are  large.  The  eggs,  therefore,  of 
miall  birds  require  a  place  of  more  constant 
warmth  than  those  of  great  ones,  as  being  liable 
to  cool  more  quickly ;  and  aooordingly  their  nests 
are  built  warmer  and  deeper,  lined  on  the  inside 
with  softer  substances,  and  guarded  above  with 
a  better  covering.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  little  architects  are  disturbed  in  their 
operations,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
nest,  not  such  as  they  wish,  but  such  as  they  can. 
The  bird  whose  nest  has  been  robbed  several 
times,  builds  up  her  last  in  a  veiy  slovenly  man- 
ner, conscious  that,  from  the  near  approach  of 
winter,  she  must  not  take  time  to  give  her  hab- 
itation every  possible  advantage  it  is  capable  of 
receiving.  When  the  nest  is  finished,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  cunning  which  the  male  and  fe- 
male employ  to  conceal  it  If  it  is  built  in  bush- 
es, the  pliant  branches  are  so  disposed  as  to  hide 
it  entirely  from  the  view ;  if  it  be  built  among 
moss,  nothing  outwardly  appears  to  show  that 
there  is  a  habitation  within.  It  is  always  built 
near  those  places  where  food  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance ;  and  they  take  care  never  to  go  in 
or  out  while  there  is  any  one  in  sight.  The 
greater  birds  continue  from  their  nest  for  some 
time,  as  their  eggs  take  no  damage  in  their  ab- 
sence ;  but  the  little  birds  are  assiduous  while 
they  sit,  and  the  nest  is  always  occupied  by  the 
male  when  the  female  is  obliged  to  seek  for  sus- 
tenance. 

The  first  food  of  all  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind 
is  worms  and  insects.  Even  the  sparrow  and  the 
goldfinch,  that  when  adult  feed  only  upon  grain, 
have  both  been  fed  upon  insects  while  in  the 
nest.  The  young  ones,  for  some  time  after  their 
exclusion  from  the  shell,  require  no  food ;  but 
the  parent  soon  finds,  by  their  chirping  and  gap- 
ing, that  they  begin  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
hunger,  and  flies  to  provide  them  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply. In  her  absence  they  continue  to  lie  close 
together,  and  cherish  each  other  by  their  mutual 
warmth.  During  this  interval  also  they  preserve 
a  perfect  silence,  uttering  not  the  slightest  note, 
till  the  parent  returns.  Her  arrival  is  always 
announced  by  a  chirrup,  which  they  perfectly 
understand,  and  which  they  answer  all  together, 
each  petitioning  for  its  portion.  The  parent  dis- 
tributes a  supply  to  each  by  turns,  cautiously 
avoiding  to  gorge  them,  but  to  give  them  often, 
though  little  at  a  time.  The  wren  wiU  in  this 
manner  feed  seventeen  or  eighteen  young  ones 
without  passing  over  one  of  them. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  birds  bring 
forth  and  hatch  their  young ;  but  it  remains  to 
usher  them  from  the  nest  into  life,  and  this  they 
very  assiduously  perform.  When  they  are  fully 
fledged,  and  fitted  for  short  fiights,  the  old  ones, 
if  the  weather  be  fair,  lead  them  a  few  yards 
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from  the  nest,  and  then  compel  them  to  return. 
For  two  or  three  sncceeding  days  thej  are  led 
out  in  the  same  manner,  but  each  day  to  seek 
more  distant  adventures.  When  it  is  perceiTed 
that  they  can  flj,  and  shift  for  themselves,  then 
the  parents  forsake  them  for  ever,  and  pay  them 
no  more  attention  than  they  do  to  other  birds  in 
the  same  flock.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  among 
these  little  animals  that,  from  the  moment  their 
young  are  set  out,  all  future  connexion  ceases 
between  the  male  and  the  female ;  they  go  sepa- 
rate ways,  each  to  provide  for  itself  during  the 
rigours  of  winter ;  and  at  the  approach  of  spring 
each  seeks  for  a  new  associate. 

In  general,  birds,  when  they  come  to  pair  in 
the  spring,  associate  with  those  of  their  own  age 
and  place  of  abode.  Their  strength  or  courage 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  age :  the  old- 
est females  first  feel  the  accesses  of  desire,  and 
the  oldest  males  are  the  boldest  to  drive  off  all 
younger  pretenders.  Those  next  in  courage  and 
desire  become  pretenders,  till  they  are  almost  all 
provided  in  turn.  The  youngest  come  last ;  as, 
in  fact,  they  are  the  latest  in  their  inclinations. 
But  still  there  are  several,  both  males  and  fe- 
males, that  remain  unprovided  for;  either  not 
happening  to  meet  with  eadi  other,  or  at  least  not 
during  the  genial  interval  Whether  these  mix 
with  small  birds  of  a  different  species,  is  a  doubt 
which  naturalists  have  not  been  able  thoroughly 
to  resolve.  Addison,  in  some  beautiful  Latin 
lines,  inserted  in  the  Spectator,  is  entirely  of 
opinion  that  birds  observe  a  strict  chastity  of 
manners,  and  never  admit  the  caresses  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe. 

Chaste  are  their  inttincte,  foithftil  is  theUr  flro. 
No  foreign  beauty  tempts  to  false  desire : 
The  snow-white  vesture,  and  the  glittering  crown, 
The  simple  plttmage,  or  the  gloesjr.down, 
Prompt  not  their  lov«.    The  patriot  bird  pursues 
His  well  acquainted  tints,  and  kindred  hues : 
Hence  thro*  their  tribes  no  mix'd  polluted  fiame. 
No  monster-breed  to  mark  the  groves  with  shame : 
Hut  the  chaste  blackbird,  to  Its  partner  true. 
Thinks  black  alone  is  Beauty's  fbv'rite  hue : 
The  nightingale,  with  mutual  passion  bless'd, 
Rings  to  its  mate,  and  nightljr  charms  the  nest : 
While  tlie  dailc  owl,  to  court  his  partner  flies, 
And  owns  his  offspring  in  their  yellow  eyes. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  poet's  opinion,  the 
probability  is  against  this  fidelity  among  the 
smaller  tenants  of  the  grove.  The  great  birds 
are  much  more  true  to  their  species  than  these ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  varieties  among  them 
are  more  few.  Of  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary, 
and  the  eagle,  there  are  but  few  species ;  and  no 
arts  that  man  can  use  could  probably  induce  them 
to  mix  with  each  other. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  small  birds  we 
are  describing;  it  requires  very  little  trouble 
to  make  a  species  between  a  goldfinch  and  a 
canary-bird,  between  a  linnet  and  a  lark.  They 
bree<^  frequently  together ;  and  produce  a  race, 
not  like  the  mules  among  quadrupeds,  incapable 
of  breeding  agaii. ;  for  this  motley  mixture  are 


as  fruitful  as  their  parents.  What  is  so  easily 
done  by  art,  veiy  probably  happens  in  a  state  d 
nature ;  and  when  the  male  cannot  find  a  mate 
of  his  own  species  he  flies  to  one  of  another,  that, 
like  him,  has  been  left  out  in  pairing.  This,  some 
historians  think,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  great 
variety  of  small  birds  that  are  seen  among  us ; 
some  uncommon  mixture  might  first  have  formed 
k  new  species,  and  this  might  have  been  con- 
tinued down,  by  birds  of  this  spedes  choosing  to 
breed  together. 

Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  small  birds 
may  have  arisen  frtmi  this  source  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they  resemble 
each  other  very  strongly,  not  only  in  their  fonn 
and  plumage,  but  also  in  their  appetites  and 
manner  of  living.  The  goldfinch,  the  linnet,  and 
the  yellow-hammer,  though  obviously  of  different 
species,  yet  lead  a  veiy  similar  life  ;  being  eqoallj 
an  active,  lively,  saladous  tribe,  that  subsist  bj 
petty  thefts  upon  the  labours  of  mankind,  and 
repay  them  with  a  song.  Their  nests  bear  a 
similitude ;  and  they  are  all  about  the  same  time 
in  hatching  their  young,  which  is  usually  fifteen 
days.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  describe  the  manners 
of  these  with  the  same  minuteness  that  I  have 
done  the  greater  birds,  I  should  only  present  the 
reader  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  accounts ; 
animated  neither  by  novelty  nor  information. 
Instead,  therefore^  of  specifying  each  sort,  I  will 
throw  them  into  groups  ;  imiting  those  together 
that  practise  the  same  manners,  or  that  are  re- 
markable for  similar  qualifications. 

WiUoughby  has  divided  all  the  smaller  birds 
into  those  that  have  slender  bills,  and  those  that 
have  short  and  thick  bills.    Those  with  slender 
bills,  chiefly  live  upon  insects ;  those  with  short 
strong  bills,  live  mostly  upon  ftnita  and  grain.  > 
Among  slender-billed  birds  he  enumerates  the  | 
thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  the  starling, 
the  lark,  the  titmouse,  the  water-wagtail,  the 
nightingale,  the  red  start,  the  robin -redbreast,  I 
the  beccafigo,  the  stone-chatter,  the  whin-chat, 
the  goldfinch,  the  white-throat,  the  hedge-spar-  j 
row,  the  pettichaps,  the  golden-crowned  wren,  , 
the  wren,  the  humming-bird,  and  several  other  I 
small  birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  unknown  in  this  | 
part  of  the  world.  I 

All  these,  as  was  said,  live  for  the  most  part  \ 
upon  insects ;  and  are  consequently  (^particular  i 
benefit  to  man.  By  these  are  his  grounds  cleared  I 
of  the  pernicious  swarms  of  vermin  that  devour  I 
the  budding  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  that  even 
attack  the  root  its^,  before  ever  the  ip^^table 
can  come  to  maturity.     These  seek  for  taoA  de- 
stroy the  eggs  of  insects  that  would  otherwise 
propagate  in  numbers  beyond  the  arts  of  m&a  U> 
extirpate ;  they  know  better  than  man  where  to 
seek  for  them ;   and  thus  at  once  satisfy  their 
own  appetites,  and  render  him  the  most  essential 
services. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe :  ui 
it  wo  have  the  sweetest  songsters  of  the  grove ; 
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I  their  notes  are  softer,  and  their  manner  mure 
mufiically  loothlng,  than  those  of  hard  -  billed 
'  birds.  The  foremost  in.  musical  fame  are  the 
'  nightingale,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  lark, 
'    the  redbrsast,  the  black-cap,  and  the  wren. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow-kind,  with  thick  and 
short  biDs,  are  the  groas-beak,  the  green-finch, 
•    the  bull-finch,  the  crossbill,  the  house-sparrow, 
j    the  chaffinch,  the  brambling,  the  gold-finch,  the 
linnet,  the  siskin,  the  bunting,  the  yellow-ham- 
mer, the  ortkn,  the  wheat-ear,  and  seyeral  other 
.  foreign  birds,  of  which  we  know  rather  the  names 
than  the  history.    These  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits, 
grain,  and  com.    They  are  often  troublesome  to 
man,  as  they  ar^a  numerous  tribe ;  the  harrest 
;  I  often  suffers  from  their  depredations;  and  while 
they  are  driTen  off  from  one  end  of  the  field, 
I  they  fly  round,  and  oome  in  at  the  other.    But 
!  these  also  haTe  their  uses:  they  are  frequently 
the  distributors  of  seeds  into  different  districts ; 
tiiose  grains  whkh  they  swallow  are  sometimes 
not  wholly  digested ;  and  these,  laid  upon  a  soil 
oongenial  to  them,  embellish  the  face  of  nature 
with  that  agreeable  variety  which  art  but  vainly 
attempts  to  imitate.    The  mistletoe  plant,  which 
we  often  see  growing  on  the  tops  of  efan  and 
other  trees,  has  been  thought  to  be  propagated 
in  this  manner ;  yet,  as  it  is  oft«n  seen  growing 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  and  sometimes 
'    on  a  perpendicular  shoot,  it  seems  extraor£nary 
'  i  how  a  seed  could  be  deposited  in  that  situation. 
However  this  be,  there  are  many  plants  propa- 
I '  gated  ftom  the  depositions  of  birds ;  and  some 
t ,  seeds  are  thought  to  thrive  the  better  for  first 
'  having  undergone  a  kind  of  maceration  in  the 
j  i  stomach  of  the  little  animal,  before  it  is  voided 
^    on  the  ground. 

I  There  are  some  agreeable  songsters  in  this 
tribe  also ;  and  those  who  like  a  loud  pienjing 

I  i  pipe,  endued  with  great  variety  and  persever- 

I I  ance,  will  be  pleased  most  with  their  singing. 
'  The  songsters  of  this  class  are  the  canary-bird, 
I  the  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  gold-finch,  the  green- 
finch, the  buH-finch,  the  brambling,  the  siskin, 

'  and  the  yellow-hammer.  The  note  of  these  is 
not  so  generally  pleasing  as  that  of  the  soft- 
billed  birds,  bu(  it  usually  hcdds  longer ;  and,  in 
a  cage,  these  birds  are  more  easily  fed,  and  more 
hardy.-* 

3  FiHcvt  ofBirdi,-^**  We  note  birds  in  general  more 

from  their  voices  then  their  plumage;  fior  the  carols 

of  spring  may  be  heard  inyoluntarily,  but  to  observe 

the  Ibrin  nnd  decoration  of  these  creatures  requires 

sn  attention  not.  always  given.     Yet  we  have  some 

•  native  birds  beantifttllv  and  conspicuously  feathered; 

,  the  foUUfinch,  the  cnaffinch,  the  wagtails,  are  all 

eminently  adorned,  and  the  fine  gradations  of  sober 

browns  m  several  others  are  very  pleasing.     Those 

sweet  sounds,  called  the  song  of  birds,  proceed  only 

I  firoai  the  male;   and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 

I  during  the  season  of  incubation.     Hence  the  com- 

.  paralive  quietness  of  our  summer  months,  when  this 

I    care  in  over,  except  from  accidental  causes,  where  a, 

, !  lefcMid  nest  is  formed ;  few  of  our  birds  bringing  up' 

'    mors  than  one  brood  in  the  season.     The  redbreoBt, 


This  class  of  small  birds,  like  all  the  greater, 
has  its  wanderers,  that  leave  us  for  a  8ea5on, 
and  then  return,  to  propagate,  to  sing,  or  tu 
embellish  the  landscape  here.  Some  of  this 
smaller  kind,  indeed,  are  called  ^rdt  ofpasMffe, 
that  do  not  properly  come  under  that  denomina- 
tion; for  though  they  disappear  in  one  place 
they  never  leave  the  kingdom,  but  are  seen  some- 
where else.  But  there  are  many  among  them 
that  take  longer  flights,  and  go  to  a  region  colder 
or  warmer,  as  it  suits  their  constitutions.  The 
fieldfare  and  the  red-wing  breed  pass  their  sum- 
mers in  Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  and 
are  tempted  hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to 
those  various  berries  which  then  abound  with 
us,  and  make  their  principal  food.  The  hawfinch 
and,  the  crossbill  are  uncertain  visitants,  and 
have  no  stated  times  of  migration.    Swallows  of 

blackbird,  and  thrush,  in  mild  winters,  may  con- 
tinually be  heard,  and  form  exceptions  to  the  general 
procedure  of  our  British  birds;  and  we  have  one  little 
bird,  the  woodlark  {Alavda  arborea),  that,  in  the 
early  parts  of  the  autumnal  months,  delights  us  with 
its  harmony,  and  its  carols  may  be  heard  in  the  air 
commonly  during  the  calm  sunny  mornings  of  this 
season.  They  have  a  softness  and  quietness,  per- 
fectl?  in  unison  with  the  sober,  almost  melancholy, 
stillness  of  the  hour.  1  he  skykrk  also  sings  now, 
and  its  song  is  very  sweet,  full  of  harmony,  cheerful 
as  the  blue  sky  and  gladdening  beam  in  which  it 
circles  and  sports,  ana  known  and  admired  by  all; 
but  the  voice  of  the  woodlark  is  local— not  so  gener- 
ally beards— from  its  softness,  must  almost  be  listened 
for,  to  be  distinguished,  and  has  not  any  pretensions 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  former.  This  little  bird  sings 
likewise  in  the  spring;  but  at  that  season,  the  con- 
tending songsters  of  the  grove,  and  the  variety  of 
sound  proceeding  from  everything  that  has  utterance, 
confuse  and  almost  render  inaudible  the  placid  voice 
of  the  woodlark.  It  delights  to  fix  its  residence 
near  little  groves  and  copses,  or  quiet  pastures,  and 
is  a  very  unobtrusive  bird,  not  uniting  in  companies, 
but  associating  in  its  own  little  family-parties  only, 
feeding  in  the  woodlands  on  seeds  and  insects.  Upon 
the  approach  of  man,  it  crouches  close  to  the  ground, 
then  suddenly  darts  away,  as  if  for  a  distant  flight, 
but  settles  again  almost  immediately.  This  krk  will 
often  continue  its  sone,  circle  in  the  air,  a  scarcely 
visible  speck,  bv  the  hour  together;  and  the  vast 
distance  from  which  its  voice  reaches  us  in  a  calm 
day  is  ahnost  incredible.  In  the  scale  of  comparison, 
it  stands  immediatelv  below  the  nightingale  in  melody 
and  plaintiveness ;  but  compass  of  voice  is  given  to 
the  linnet,  a  bird  of  very  inferior  powers.  The 
strength  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  in  birds  is  bfinitely  greater  than  in  the  human 
race.  The  loudest  shout  of  the  peasant  is  but  a 
feeble  cry,  compared  with  that  of  the  golden-eyed 
duck,  the  wild  goose,  or  even  this  lark.  The  sweet 
song  of  this  poor  little  bird,  with  a  fiste  like  that  of 
the  nightingale,  renders  it  an  object  of  capture  and 
confinement,  which  few  of  them  comparatively  sur 
vive.  I  have  known  our  country  bird-catchers  take 
them  by  a  verv  simple  but  effectual  method.  Watch- 
ing them  to  the  ground,  the  wings  of  a  hawk,  or  of 
the  brown  owl  stretched  out,  are  drawn  against  the 
current  of  air  by  a  string,  as  a  paper  kite,  and  made 
to  flutter  and  vibrate  like  a  kestrel  over  the  place 
where  the  woodlark  has  lodged ;  which  so  intimidates 
the  bird,  that  it  remains  crouching  and  motionless 
as  a  stone  on  the  ground;  a  hand  net  is  brought 
over  it,  and  it  is  caught." — Journal  of  a  Natnralitt. 
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every  species  disappear  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  nightingale,  the  black-cap,  the  flj-catcher, 
the  willow-wren,  the  wheat-ear,  the  whin-chat, 
and  the  stone-chatter  leave  us  long  before  the 
approach  of  winter ;  while  the  siskin  and  the 
linnet  only  forsake  us  when  our  winters  are  more 
than  usuaJlj  severe.  All  the  rest  of  the  smaller 
tribe  never  quit  this  country :  but  support  the 
severest  rigours  of  the  climate. 

Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  manners 
of  our  little  birds  prevail  in  all  other  countries ; 
and  that  such  kinds  as  are  stationary  with  us 
never  wander  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  Jiappens  that  many  of  those  kinds 
which  are  birds  of  passage  in  England  are  seen, 
in  other  places,  never  to  depart,  but  to  make 
one  countiy  their  fixed  residence  the  whole  year 
round.  It  is  also  frequent,  that  some  birds, 
which  with  us  are  faithful  residents,  in  other 
kingdoms  put  on  the  nature  of  birds  of  passage, 
and  disappear  for  a  season. 

The  swallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly  re- 
marked for  being  a  bird  of  passage,  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  in  the  island  of  Java  breeds  and  con- 
tinues the  whole  year,  without  ever  disappearing. 
Larks,  that  remain  with  us  the  year  throughout, 
are  birds  of  passage  in  Sweden ;  and  forsake  that 
climate  in  winter  to  return  again  with  the  re- 
turning spring.  The  chaffinch,  that  with  us  is 
stationary,  appears  during  the  winter  in  Carolina 
and  Virginia ;  but  disappears  totally  in  summer  to 
breed  in  the  more  northern  regions.  In  Sweden, 
also,  these  little  birds  are  seen  returning,  at  the 
approach  of  spring,  from  the  warmer  climates, 
to  propagate  ;  which  being  accomplished  by  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  the  males  and  females 
separate;  the  males  to  continue  among  their 
native  snows,  the  females  to  seek  a  warmer  and 
gentler  winter.  On  this  occasion,  they  are  seen 
in  flocks,  that  darken  all  the  air,  without  a  single 
male  among  them,  making  their  way  into  the 
more  southern  regions  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  In  this  Amazon-like  retreat  thou- 
sands fall  by  the  way ;  some  by  fatigue,  some  by 
want ;  but  the  greatest  number  by  the  nets  of 
the  fowler ;  the  taking  them  being  one  of  the 
chief  amusements  among  the  gentry  where  they 
pass.  In  short,  the  change  of  country  with  all  this 
little  tribe,  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  than  a  journey ; 
a  migration  rather  of  necessity  than  of  choice. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  birds 
of  this  class,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  among  them. 


CHAP.  11. 

OF  THE  TBRirSH,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

With  the  thrush  we  may  rank  the  red-wing, 
the  field-fisure,  the  blackbird,  the  ring-ouzel,  and 
,the  water-ouzeL     These  are  the  largest  of  the 


sparrow-kind,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  this  class,  as  well  by  their  size,  which 
is  well  known,  as  by  their  bills,  which  are  a  little 
bending  at  the  point;  a  small  notch  near  the 
end  of  the  upper  chap;  and  the  outmost  toe 
adhering  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 
toe.  To  this  tribe  may  be  also  added  the  stare 
or  starling,  which,  though  with  a  flat  bill,  too 
much  resembles  these  birds  to  be  placed  any 
where  else. 

The  missel-thrush  is  distinguished  from  all  of 
the  kind  by  its  superior  size,  being  much  larger 
than  any  of  them.  It  differs  scarcely  in  any 
other  respect  from  the  throstle,  except  that  the 
spots  on  the  breast  are  larger.  It  builds  its  nest 
in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  of  some  tree,  as  all  of 
this  kind  are  found  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five 
eggs  in  a  season.  Its  song  is  very  fine,  which 
it  begins  in  spring,  sitting  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  tree.  It  is  the  largest  bird  of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  that  has  music  in  its  voice;  the 
note  of  all  greater  birds  being  either  screaming, 
chattering,  or  croaking.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
holly,  and  misletoe-berries ;  and  sometimes  sends 
forth  a  very  disagreeable  scream  when  frighted 
or  disturbed.^ 

The  blackbird,  which  in  eold  countries,  and 
particularly  upon  the  Alps,  is  sometimes  seen  all 
over  white,  is  a  beautiful  and  canorous  bird, 
whistling  all  the  spring  and  summer  tiine  with  a 
note,  at  a  distance,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the 
grove.  It  is  the  deepest  toned  warbler  of  the 
woods;  but  it  is  rather  unpleasant  in  a  cage, 
being  loud  and  deafening.  It  lays  four  or  five 
bluish  eggs,  in  a  nest  usually  built  at  the  stump 
of  some  old  hawthorn,  well  plastered  on  the  in- 
side with  clay,  straw,  and  hair.^ 

Pleasing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the 
blue-bird,  described  by  Bellonius,  is  in  every 
respect  far  superior.  This  beautiful  animal  en- 
tirely resembles  a  blackbird  in  all  but  its  blue 
colour.  It  lives  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps, 
and  even  there  chooses  the  most  craggy  rocks 
and  the  most  frightful  precipices  for  its  residence. 
As  it  is  rarely  caught,  it  is  in  high  estimation 
even  in  the  countries  where  it  breeds,  but  still 
more  valuable  when  carried  from  home.  It  not 
only  whistles  in  the  most  delightftil  manner,  but 
speaks  with  an  articulate  distinct  voice.  It  i« 
so  docile,  and  observes  all  things  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  though  waked  at  midnight  by  any 
of  the  family,  it  will  speak  and  whistle  at  the 
word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black,  which 
changes  to  its  original  hue  on  the  first  approaches 
of  spring.  It  makes  its  nest  in  deep  holes,  in 
very  high  and  inaccessible  solitudes,  and  removes 
it  not  only  from  the  accesses  of  man,  but  also 
hides  it  with  surprising  cunning  from  the  sham- 
moy  and  other  wild  beasts  that  might  annoy  its 
young. 

I  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  127.       '  Ibid. 
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The  manner  of  taking  this  beatttifdl  bird  is 
said  to  be  this.    The  fowlers,  either  by  chance 
or  by  lying  in  wait,  having  found  out  the  place 
where  it  builds,  take  with  them  a  strong  stilt  or 
stake,  such  as  the  climbers  of  rocks  make  use  of 
to  assist  them  in  their  ascent.    With  the  assist- 
ance of  this,  they  mount  where  an  indifferent 
spectator  would  think  it  impossible  to  ascend, 
I    covering  their  heads  at  the  same  time  to  ward 
ofiTany  danger  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or  stones 
from  above.    At  length,  with  extreme  toil  and 
danger,  having  arrived  at  the  nest,  they  draw  it 
up  from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  usually  buried, 
I  '  and  cherish  4be  young  with  an  assiduity  equal 
.  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain  them.    It  pro- 
I  duces  for  the  most  part  five  young,  and  never 
I :  more;  it  seldom  descends  into  the  plain  country, 
■ '  flies  swifter  than  a  blackbird,  and  uses  the  same 
.  food. 

j      The  fieldfare  and  the  red-wing  make  but  a 
short  stay  in  this  country.    With  us  they  are 
;  insipid  tuneless  birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and  exces- 
sively watchful  to  preserve  the  general  safety. 
Ail  their  season  of  moatc  and  pleasure  is  em- 
ployed in  the  more  n(»ihem  climates,  where 
>  thi^  sing  most  delightfully,  perched  among  the 
i  forests  of  maples,  with  which  those  countries 
i  abound.    They  build  their  nest  in  hedges ;  and 
.    lay  six  bluish-green  eggs  spotted  with  black.' 

The  store,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  this 

j  tribe  by  the  glossy  green  of  its  feathers  in  some 

I  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in  hollow 

.    trees,  eaves  of  houses,  towers,  ruins,  cliffs,  and 

oflen  in  high  rocks  over  the  sea.    It  lays  four  or 

five  eggs  of  a  pale  greenish  ash-colour,  and  makes 

its  nest  of  straw,  small  fibres  of  roots,  and  such 

like.    Its  voice  is  rougher  than  the  rest  of  this 

. ,  kind ;  but  what  it  wants  in  the  melody  of  its 

!  note,  it  compensates  by  the  facility  with  which 

I  i  it  is  taught  to  speak.     In  winter  these  birds 

assemble  in  vast  flocks,  and  feed  upon  worms 
and  insects.  At  the  approach  of  spring  they 
assemble  in  fields  as  if  in  consultation  together, 

,  asd  for  three  or  four  days  seem  to  take  no 
nourishment:  the  greater  part  leave  the  country ; 
the  rest  breed  here,  and  bring  up  their  young.'* 

To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  a  hundred 
other  birds  of  nearly  the  thrush  size,  and  living 

[    like  them  upon  fruit  and  berries.    Words  could 

not  afford  variety  enough  to  describe  all  the 

beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign  birds  of 

I  the  thrush  kind.     The  brilliant  green  of  the 

,  emerald,  the  flaming  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple 

;  of  the  amethyst,  or  the  bright  blue  of  the  sap- 
phire, could  not,  by  the  most  artful  combination, 

I I  show  any  thing  so  truly  lively  or  delightfid  to 
the  sight,  as  the  feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the 

,  I  tautotaL  Passing,  therefore,  over  these  beauti- 
ful, but  little  known,  birds,  I  will  only  mention 
the  American  mock-bird,  the  fi&vourite  songster 

>  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  gub, 
I  *  See  Sapplementary  Note  B,  p.  130. 


of  a  region,  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  than  the  sweetness  of 
their  notes. 

This  valuable  bird  does  not  seem  to  vie  with 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  content  with  qualifications 
that  endear  it  to  mankind  much  more.  It  is 
but  a  plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  of  a  white  and  gray  colour,  and  a  reddish 
bill.  It  is  possessed  not  only  of  its  own  natural 
notes,  which  are  musical  and  solemn,  but  it  can 
assume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the 
wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It  seems  even 
to  sport  itself  in  leading  them  astray.  It  will,  at 
one  time,  allure  the  lesser  birds  with  the  call  of 
their  males,  and  then  terrify  them,  when  they  have 
come  near,  with  the  screams  of  the  eagle.  There 
is  no  bird  in  the  forest  but  it  can  mimic ;  and 
there  is  none  that  it  has  not,  at  times,  deceived 
by  its  call.  But,  not  like  such  as  we  usually  see 
filmed  for  mimicking  with  us,  and  which  have 
no  particular  merit  of  their  own,  the  mock-bird 
is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is  most  itself. 
At  those  times  it  usually  frequents  the  houses  of 
the  American  planters ;  and,  sitting  all  night  on 
the  chimney-top,  pours  forth  the  sweetest  and 
the  most  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It 
would  seem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that  the  deficiency 
of  most  other  song-birds  in  that  country  is  made 
up  by  this  bird  alone.  They  often  build  their 
nests  in  the  fruit  trees  about  houses,  feed  upon 
berries  and  other  fruits,  and  are  easily  rendered 
domestic.^ 

^  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  182. 

Note  A Tlie  British  Tkrush€$. 

The  thrush  genus  is  divided  by  Temminck  into 
two  sections,  viz.  those  that  inhabit  woods  and 
thickets  in  the  lower  grounds ;  and  such  as  live  soli- 
tary, in  rocky  and  mountainous  countries.  The 
British  species  all  belong  to  the  first  section. 

The  missel-thrush  is  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  and  is 
indigenous  in  Great  Britain ;  but  its  distribution  is 
not  so  extensive,  nor  locally  so  abundant  as  that  of 
the  song-thrush  and  blackbird.  Except  during  the 
period  of  the  production  of  its  young,  it  is  a  bird  of 
shy  and  retired  habits,  frequenting  the  outskirts  of 
woods,  or  extensive  pastures,  where  it  feeds  upon 
worms  and  other  insects.  During  the  winter,  it 
lives  chiefly  upon  the  berries  of  the  misletoe  and 
juniper,  with  those  of  the  hawthorn,  holly,  and  ivy. 
It  possesses  a  very  powerful  note,  and,  'in  case  of 
mild  weather,  its  song  is  often  heard  as  early  as  the 
month  of  Jtmuary.  It  usual! jr  sings  from  the  highest 
branch  of  some  tall  tree,  continuing  daily  to  serenade 
its  mate  during  the  time  of  incubation,  but  becomes 
silent  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  hatched.  It  is 
very  cotirageous  in  the  breeding  season,  attacking 
indiscriminately  all  other  birds  that  approach  its 
nest.  When  disturbed,  or  engaged  in  contest,  it 
utters  a  harsh  kind  of  scream.  It  seldom  mingles 
with  the  other  species  of  thrushes,  but  more  fire- 
quentlv  associates  in  small  families  during  the  winter, 
and  which  resort  to  extensive  pasture  and  meadow 
lands.  The  place  chosen  for  nidification  is  commonly 
the  cleft  of  a  tree,  and  the  nest  is  formed  externally 
of  white  moss  and  coarse  grass,  interwoven  with 
wool,  the  whole  being  lined  with  the  fine  stalks  of 
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dead  grasses.  In  this  depository  it  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  of  a  greenish- white,  spotted,  and  speckled  with 
chestnut-brown  and  clove-brown. 

The  field-fare The  summer  retreat,  or  polar 

migration  of  the  field-fare  being  farther  towards  the 
north  than  the  utmost  latitude  of  our  island,  it  be- 
comes a  periodical  visitant  with  us,  as  a  return  to 
warmer  latitudes  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  or  after 
it  has  performed  the  duties  attendant  on  the  propa- 
gation of  its  species.  Of  all  our  winter  visitants,  it 
18  the  latest  in  its  arrival,  seldom  reaching  these 
shores  before  the  latter  part  of  November.  As  its 
first  appearance  is  so  much  later  than  that  of  its 
fellows  in  migration,  so  also  is  its  departure  in  the 
spring ;  flocks  of  these  birds  remaining  on  our  coasts 
as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  first  week 
of  June.  During  its  abode  with  us,  it  continues  in 
large  flocks,  and,  as  Ions  as  the  weather  remains 
mild,  frequents  the  meadow  and  pasture  grounds, 
feeding  upon  slugs,  worms,  and  the  larvae  of  insects. 
In  severe  frosts,  and  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  it  resorts  to  the  hedges,  and  to  small 
plantations,  where  it  subsists  upon  the  berries  of 
the  hawthorn,  holly,  mountain-ash,  and  some  others. 
It  is  a  bird  of  shy  disposition,  and,  unless  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  reduced  oy  want>  will  not  allow  of  any 
near  approach  to  it.  Highly  as  the  flesh  of  the  field- 
fare was  prized  by  the  Romans,  it  does  not  exceed 
in  flavour  that  of  toe  misletoe  thrush,  and  the  others 
of  its  tribe,  possessing  also  a  bitterness  from  which 
some  of  them  are  free.  This  bird  builds  in  pine  or 
fir  treesy  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  other 
Northern  countries,  laying  from  three  to  five  eggs, 
of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour,  spotted  >vith  reddish- 
brown. 

The  8on^hru$h  or  mavU,  whose  sweetly  variable 
notes  enliven  our  groves,  from  the  commencement 
of  spring  to  the  close  of  summer,  is  indigenous  in 
Britain,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  bred  in  the 
island  remain  stationary  through  the  whole  year. 
But  these  our  native  birds  are  augmented  by  the 
visits  of  vast  flocks,  in  the  course  of  their  autumnal 
journey  from  the  more  north ren  countries  of  Europe. 
These  last  generally  make  their  appearance  before 
the  red-wing  and  neld-fare,  and,  after  recruiting 
their  strength  for  a  few  days,  move  onward  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Like  many  of  our  other  au- 
tumnal visitants,  they  arrive  with  a  north,  or  north- 
east wind,  plainly  indicating  the  countries  from 
whence  they  hold  their  progress.  The  thrushes 
which  remain  with  us,  never  associate  in  flocks 
during  the  winter,  like  the  two  above-mentioned 
species,  but  continue  dispersed  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  haunting  the  thickets  and  hedges,  where  they 
find  a  supply  of  such  berries  as  form  their  principid 
food,  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year.  Upon 
the  approach  of  very  severe  frosts,  or  falls  of  snow, 
they  move  from  the  interior  of  the  country  towards 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze, 
soon  dissolving  the  snow,  exposes  a  portion  of  ground 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  a  scanty  subsistence. 
If  the  season  should  prove  temperate,  the  male  bird 
begins  to  pottr  forth  his  love-notes  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month 
following.  In  March  the  pair  commence  nidification, 
and  the  first  brood  flies  about  the  month  of  May. 

The  song-thrush  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity 
of  its  nests.  The  interior  of  these  nests  is  about 
the  form  and  size  of  a  large  breakfast  tea-cup,  being 
as  uniformly  rounded,  and  though  not  polished, 
almost  as  smooth.  For  this  little  cup  the  parent 
birds  lay  a  massive  foundation  of  moss,  chiefly  the 
proliferous  and  the  fern-leaved  feather  moss  or  any 
other  which  is  sufficiently  tufted.  As  the  structure 
advances,  the  tufts  of  moss  are  brought  into  a  rounded 
wall  by  means  of  grass  stems,  wheat-straw,  or  root, 
which  are  twined  with  it  and  \rith  one  another  up 


to  the  brim  of  the  cup,  where  a  thicker  band  of  the 
same  materials  in  hooped  round  like  the  mouth  of  a 
basket.  The  rounded  form  of  this  frame -work  i» 
produced  by  the  bird  measuring  it,  at  every  step  of 
the  process,  with  its  body,  particularly  the  part  ex- 
tending from  the  thigh  to  the  chin ;  and  when  any 
of  the  straws  or  other  materials  will  not  readily  con- 
form  to  this  gau^e,  they  are  carefully  glued  into 
their  proper  place  by  means  of  saliva, — a  circurastanee 
which  may  be  seen  b  many  parts  of  the  same  nest 
if  carefully  examined.  When  the  shell,  or  fi«me, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  completed  in  this  manner,  tbo 
bird  begins  the  interior  masonry  by  spreading  nellets 
of  horse  or  cow  dung  on  the  basket  work  or  nosa 
and  straw,  be^ning  at  the  bottom,  which  is  intended 
to  be  the  thickest,  and  proceeding  gradually  from 
the  central  point.  This  material,  however,  is  too 
dry  to  adhere  of  itself  with  sufficient  Iffmness  to  the 
moss,  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  laid  on  witk 
the  saliva  of  the  bird  as  a  oement;  yet  it  most  re- 
quire no  little  patience  in  the  little  architect  to  lay 
it  on  so  very  smoothly,  with  no  other  implement 
besides  its  narrow  pointed  bill.  It  would  indeed 
puzzle  any  of  our  best  workmen  to  work  so  uniformly 
smooth  with  such  a  tool ;  but  from  the  frame  being 
nicely  prepared,  and  by  using  only  small  pellets  at  a 
time,  which  are  spread  out  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill,  the  work  is  rendered  somewhat  easier. 
This  wall  being  finished,  the  birds  employ  for  the 
inner  coating  little  short  slips  of  rotten  wood,  diiefly 
that  of  the  Mfillow;  and  these  are  firmly  glued  on 
with  the  same  salivary  cement,  while  they  are  bruised 
flat  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface  over  which  they  are  laid. 
This  final  coating,  however,  is  seldom  extended  so 
high  as  the  first,  and  neither  of  them  are  carried 
quite  to  the  brim  of  the  nest,  the  birds  thinking  it 
enough  to  bring  their  masonry  near  to  the  twisted 
band  of  grass,  which  forms  the  mouth.  The  whole 
wall,  when  finished,  is  not  much  thicker  than  paste- 
board,  and  though  hard,  tough,  and  water-tight,  is 
more  warm  and  comfortable  tnan  at  first  view  might 
appear,  and  admirably  calculated  for  protecting  the 
eggs  or  young  from  the  bleak  winos  which  pre- 
vail in  the  eany  part  of  the  spring,  when  the  song- 
thrush  breeds. 

The  song-thrush  usually  builds  in  a  thick  bush, 
hawthorn,  hollv,  silver-fir,  furze,  ivied  tree,  or  some- 
times in  a  dead  fence,  where  the  grass  grows  high ; 
but  it  has  occasionally  been  known  to  nestle  within 
out-buildings.  One  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,'  as  having  been  built  upon  a 
harrow.  A  mill-wright  **  had  been  making  a  thresh- 
ing-machine for  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pitlessie,  in  Fife,  and  had  three  of  his  men  along 
with  him.  They  wrought  in  a  cart-shed,  whi^ 
they  had  used  for  some  time  as  their  workshop ;  and 
one  moniing  they  observed  a  mavis  (thrush)  enter 
the  wide  door  of  the  shed,  over  their  heads,  and  fly 
out  again  after  a  short  while ;  and  this  she  did  two 
or  three  times,  until  their  curiosity  was  excited  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  birds  more  narrowly ;  for 
they  began  to  suspect  that  the  male  and  female  were 
both  implicated  in  this  issue  and  entry.  Upon  the 
joists  of  the  shed  were  placed  along  with  some  timber 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  old  implements,  two 
small  .harrows,  used  for  grass-seeds,  laid  one  above 
the  o^her ;  and  they  were  soon  aware  that  their  new 
companions  were  employed  with  all  the  diligence  of 
their  kind  in  making  their  nest  in  this  singular  situa- 
tion. They  bad  built  it,  he  said,  between  one  of 
the  butts  or  the  harrow  and  the  Adjoining  tooth;  and 
by  that  time,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  after 
he  and  his  lads  bad  commenced  their  work,  the  birds 
had  made  such  progress,  that  they  must  have  begun 
by  the  break  of  day.  Of  course,  be  did  not  fail  tu 
remark  the  future  proceedings  of  his  new  inend« 
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Their  activity  was  incessant ;  and  be  noticed  that 
they  began  to  carry  mortar  (he  said),  which  he  and 
his  companions  well  knew  was  for  plastering  the 
inside.      Late  in   the  same   afternoon,  and  at  six 

I  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  lads  and  he  entered 
the  shed,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  at  the 
nuivis*s  uest,  which  they  were  surprised  to  find  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  birds,  while  the  other  plied  iti 
unwearied  toil.  At  last  the  sitting  bird,  or  hen,  as 
they  now  called  her,  left  the  nest  likewise ;  and  he 
ordered  one  of  the  apprentices  to  climb  the  baulks, 
who  called  out  that  she  had  laid  an  egg;  ^d  this 
jhe  had  been  compelled  to  do  some  time  before  the 
nest  wits  finished ;  only  plastering  the  bottom,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  so  well  afterwards.  When 
all  was  finished,  the  cock  took  his  share  in  the  hatch- 
ing; but  be  did  not  sit  so  long  as  the  hen,  and  he 
often  fed  her  while  she  was  upon  the  nest.  In  thir- 
teen davB  the  young  birds  were  out  of  the  shells, 
which  the  old  ones  fdways  carried  off.*' 

*  *  Thrushes, "  says  Jesse,  ' '  feed  very  much  on  snails, 
looking  for  them  in  mossy  banks.  Having  frequently 
observed  some  broken  snail-shells  near  two  project- 
ing pebbles  on  a  gravel  walk,  which  had  a  hollow 
between  them,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  occa- 
sion of  their  being  brought  to  that  situation.  At 
last  I  saw  a  thrush  fly  to  the  spot  with  a  snail  shell 
in  his  mouth,  which  he  placed  between  the  two 
stones  and  hammered  at  it  with  his  beak  till  he  had 
broken  it.  and  was  then  able  to  feed  on  its  contents. 

I  The  bird  mast  have  discovered  that  he  could  not 
apply  his  beak  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
j^eli  while  it  was  rolling  about,  and  he  therefore 

,  found  out  and  nuule  use  of  the  spot  which  would 

I  keep  the  shell  in  one  position.'* 

I  Grafaame,  in  his  *  Birds  of  Scotland,*  gives,  as 
usual,  a  very  exact  account  of  the  localities  chosen 
by  the  song-thrush,  though  he  is  wrong  in  thinking 

I  the  nest  lined  with  loam. 

**  In  the  haxel  bush  or  sloe  is  fonnod 
The  habitation  of  the  wedded  pair, 
Bometiines  below  die  never-fadins  leavea 
Of  irj^lote,  that  ov«rt>«isting  blndB, 
And  richly  crowns,  with  clustered  frnit  of  sjnlng, 
flome  river  rock,  or  nodding  castle  wall : 
SoDietimefl  beneath  the  Jutnnf  root  of  elm. 
Or  oak,  among  the  sprigs^  that  overiiang 
A  pebble  chiding  stream,  the  I(Mnn4tn«d  house 
Is  fixed,  well  hid:  from  ken  of  hovering  hawk. 
Or  loiUng  beast,  or  scbool-boT's  prowling  eye." 

8yme,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  the  thrush  **dis. 
plays  little  ingenuity  in  concealing  its  nest;  it  is 
therefore  easily  found,  and  hence  becomes  an  easy 
prev  to  boys,  cat9,  and  weasels.  Both  male  and  fe- 
male are  employed  in  constructing  the  nest,  which  is 
placed  in  a  hedge  or  bush  pretty  near  the  ground. 
We  have  found  them  in  hedges,  thorn  bushes,  and 
amongst  the  under  branches  of  spruce  and  silver  firs. 
These  last  conceal  it,  for  the  branches  must  be  lifted 
up  or  put  aside  before  the  nest  can  be  discovered ; 
but  in  hedges  it  is  easily  seen,  as  instinct  compels  the 
bird  to  build  so  earl^  in  spring,  that  the  foliage  has 
not  time  to  conceal  it." 

The  red-wing^  like  the  field-fare,  is  a  periodical 
visitant,  and  generallv  makes  its  appearance  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  that  bird,  arriving  upon  our  north- 
eastern coasts  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
October.  During  its  residence  here,  it  remains  gre- 
garious, and  l)aunts  the  meadows  and  pastures,  as 
long  as  open  weather  continues ;  on  the  approach  of 
frost,  repairing  to  woods  and  hedges,  where  the  haw- 
thorn, holly,  and  some  other  trees  afford,  by  their 
berries,  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  Should 
the  weather  prove  very  severe,  or  a  failure  of  food 
occur,  they  continue  their  migration  southward,  an 
instance  of  which  happened  in  the  winter  of  1822. 
In  the  first  storm  of  snow,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  large  flocks  of  field -fiires  and  red- 
wings  were  collected  about  the  hedges,  and  on 
II. 


the  outskirts  of  woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the 
berries  of  the  hawthorn,  and  which  fortunately  for 
them,  were  in  great  abundance.  This  supply,  how- 
ever, rapidly  decreased ;  but  before  its  total  failure, 
a  few  days  of  thaw  intervened  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  severe  storm.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  change  of  weather,  they  were  enabled 
to  pursue  a  more  extended  southern  migration,  and 
scarcely  an  individual  was  afterwards  seen  in  North- 
umberland. Montague  mentions,  that,  in  the  bard 
winter  of  1799,  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  resorted 
to  the  west  of  England,  where  a  sudden  fall  of  snow 
deprived  them  of  all  food,  and  being  previously  too 
much  reduced  for  farther  travel  to  a  warmer  climate, 
thousands  of  them,  as  well  as  of  field-fiu>es,  perished 
from  starvation.  The  same  accident  occurred  in  the 
year  1814,  the  winter  of  which  proved  particularly 
mtal  to  the  thrush  tribe,  to  larks,  and  other  small 
birds,  as  was  evinced  in  the  striking  diminution  of 
their  numbers  for  som^  years  afterwards.  The 
habits  of  this  bird  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  species. — It  has  a  clear  and  melodious  note, 
and  its  song,  when  in  its  native  or  summer  residence, 
is  said  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  our  common 
thrush.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring  it  returns  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Europe,  Where  it  breeds,  and 
passes  the  summer.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Lapland,  and  Russia.— In  these  countries 
it  inhabits  the  woods  and  thickets  adjoining  to  low 
or  nnarahy  tracts,  and  builds  in  maple,  birch,  and 
other  trees,  laying  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour,  marked  with  blackish- brown  spots 

In  addition  to  fruits  and  berries,  it  feeds  upon  insects 
and  worms. 

The  Blackbird  is  well  known  as  a  native  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  is  of  a  shy  and  restless  disposi- 
tion, always  anxious  to  escape  from  observation,  and 
generally  successful  in  that  effort,  as  it  hops  with 
singular  celerity  through  the  closest  hedges  or 
thickets,  and  its  presence  is  often  only  known  by 
the  note  it  utters  on  alarm.  It  never  associates 
ostensibly,  preferring  a  solitary  life,  which  it  passes 
in  woods  or  in  well  enclosed  situations,  where  the 
hedges  afford  it  an  abundant  supply  of  provision  for 
the  winter. — It  also  feeds  upon  worms  and  injects, 
and  like  the  thrush,  is  particularlv  fond  of  the  helix 
nemoraUs,  to  obtain  the  snail  of  which  it  pursues  the 
same  process  as  that  bird.  The  notes  ot  the  black- 
bird are  rich  and  full,  but  destitute  of  that  varied 
power  of  melody  which  distinguishes  the  song  of  the 
common  thrush'. — It  commences  building  its  nest  in 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  a  thick  bush 
or  an  ivy-clad  tree,  is  usually  the  chosen  situation. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  moss,  small  sticks,  and 
fibres  of  root,  plastered  with  mud  internally,  and 
afterwards  lined  with  fine  dry  grass.  Here 'it  de- 
posits four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish-green  colour, 
blotched  with  darker  variegations.  Like  the  thrush, 
it  is  frequently  kept  in  confinement,  and  may  be 
taught  to  whistle  a  variety  of  tunes,  as  well  as  to 
imitate  the  human  voice. 

The  periodical  visits  of  the  ring-ouzel  to  our  coasts 
are  contrary  to  others  of  this  genus  that  migrate,  viz. 
the  field-fare,  redwing,  and  common  thrush;  as  it 
arrives  in  the  tpring,  and  immediatelv  resorts  to  the 
mountainous  districts  of  England  ana  Scotland,  pre- 
ferring those  of  the  most  stony  and  barren  nature. 
In  these  situations  it  breeds,  and  rears  its  young. — 
The  nest  is  usually  placed  on  some  steep  bank,  sup- 
ported by  a  projecting  stunted  bush,  or  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  heath  :  sometimes  also  in  the  cleft,  or  on  I 
the  shelf  of  a  rock.  In  form  and  texture  it  resembles 
that  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  eggs  are  very  similar 

to  those  of  the  same  bird  both  in  size  and  colour 

Its  song,  which  it  utters  perched  on  the  top  of  some 

stone  or  the  summit  of  a  rock,  is  confined  to  a  few 

clear  and  powerful  notes,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
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missel-thrush.  Like  most  of  its  tribe,  it  is  of  a  shy 
disposition,  and  does  not  readily  admit  of  a  near 
approach,  except  during  the  penod  when  its  nest 
contains  unfledged  young;  at  which  time  it  most 
strenuously  endeavours  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  intruder  by  loud  cries  and  feigned  gestures.  As 
autumn  approaches,  it  quits  its  mountainous  haunts, 
journeying  southwards;  and,  about  the  latter  part 
of  October,  leaves  this  kingdom  for  warmer  climates, 
where  it  passes  the  winter.  It  is  common  in  Sweden, 
France,  and  Germany ;  but  according  to  Temminck, 
is  very  rare  in  Holland. 

NoTK  B The  Starling, 

The  starling  is  widely  dispersed  through  Great 
Britain,  occurring  as  numerously  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. Its  length  is  about  nine  inches.  The  bill 
pale  yellow,  in  old  birds  deep  yellow,  the  nostrils 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  rim ;  the  eves  are  hazel 
brown,  and  the  whole  plumage  glossed  with  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  copper,  but  each  feather  is  marked 
at  the  end  with  a  pale  yellow  spot;  the  wing-coverts 
are  edged  with  yellowish  brown;  the  quill  and  tail- 
feathers  dusky,  with  light  edges ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
reddish-brown.  Few  birds  are  more  generally  known 
than  the  stare,  it  being  an  inhabitant  of  almost  every 
climate ;  and  as  it  is  a  fiuniliar  bird,  and  easily  trained 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  it-s  habits  have  been  more  fre- 
quently observed  than  those  of  most  other  birds.  In 
the  autumnal  and  hyemal  months,  these  birds  gather 
in  immense  flocks,  and  are  particularly  abundant  in 
the  fenny  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
where  they  roost  among  the  reeds.  Before  they 
retire  to  rest,  thev  perform  various  manceuvres  in 
the  air,  the  whole  nrequently  describing  rapid  revolu- 
tions round  a  common  centre.  This  peculiar  flight 
will  sometimes  continue  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  be- 
fore they  become  finally  settled  for  the  night.  Upon 
the  approach  of  spring  they  pair,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country. 

They  build  in  the  holes  of  trees,  or  in  ruinous 
buildings,  making  an  artless  nest  of  drv  grass  or  hay, 
on  which  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluish-green  colour 

are  deposited Their  food  principally  consists  of 

worms  and  other  insects;  but  they  also  eat  grain 
and  various  seeds.  According  to  Mr.  Low,  they 
feed  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  during  the  severity  of 
winter,  upon  the  sea-louse  {Oniseug  marintu)^  which 
they  obtain  by  turning  over  the  small  stones  on  the 
beach  with  their  bills.  The  starling  is  a  very  imita- 
tive bird,  and,  when  tamed,  may  be  taught  to  arti- 
culate very  distinctly,  and  to  whistle  tunes  with 
much  precision.  In  its  wild  state  even,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  beard  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  cries 
of  different  birds  and  animals.  Its  own  peculiar 
notes  are  a  shrill  whistle,  and  chattering  kind  of  noise. 
It  is  found  throughout  Europe;  and  the  same  species 
appears  to  be  common  also  in  Asia,  as  I  have  seen 
specimens  from  Nepaul  that  are  precisely  similar. — 
The  flight  of  the  starling  is  smooth  and  even,  with- 
out any  saltatory  motion,  like  the  sparrow;  and  it 
walks  with  ease,  like  the  lark,  or  wagtail,  seldom 
or  never  using  the  hopping  action  of  the  thrush. 
These  birds  are  often  seen  in  company  with  rooks, 
pigeons,  and  jackdaws,  and  I  have  witnessed  a  small 
flock  of  them  associating  for  a  considerable  time  with 
a  body  of  lapwings. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rojral  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland,  the  following  curious  and  in- 
teresting statement  was  made  rt  selecting  large  flocks 
of  starhngs  which  roost  in  the  Societv's  gardens 
every  night: — '*  There  are  few  people  who  have  not 
read  of  the  extraordinary  congregations  of  the  migra- 
tory pigeon  in  America  and  of  its  roosting- places, 
where  it  lodges  in  such  vast  multitudes  each  night 


as  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  mightiest  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  where  it  affords  to  the  neighbouring 
people,  whether  Indians  or  settlers,  a  valuable  store 
of  wholesome  food.  Now  it  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that,  for  the  last  three  years,  if  not  for  a  longer 
period,  a  nearly  similar  phenomenon  has  been  in 
operation  every  winter  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Dublin  I  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  a  most  interest- 
ing one  it  IS.  In  the  mass  of  thorn-trees  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Zoological  garden  in  the  Phoenix  park 
sleep  every  night,  from  the  end  of  October  to  about 
the  end  of  March,  from  150,000  to  200,000  birds! 
This  enormous  number  may  appear  an  exaggera- 
tion, yet  it  is  the  estimate  of  many  observers. 
When  the  birds  (starlings)  were  first  observed,  they 
were  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000;  but  during 
three  years  they  seem  to  have  increased  tenfold. 
The  congregating  of  these  birds  is  very  interesting. 
If  an  observer  will  at  dusk  place  himself  near  the 
gold-fish  pond,  he  will  perceive  starlini^,  first  in 
twos  and  threes,  coming  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  into  the  ivy-tangled  thorn ;  presently  large 
numbers,  in  flocks,  Mfill  approach ;  these  seem  a  little 
more  cautious,  and  make  a  partial  circuit  before  they, 
as  it  were,  drop  into  their  roosts,  which  they  do  (gar* 
rulous  birds  as  they  are  on  other  occasions)  in  per- 
fect silence.  They  are  scarcely  located  when  some 
of  the  main  bodies  come  in  sight,  consisting  of  many 
thousands  each:  they  approach  much  more  slowly 
than  the  smaller  bodies,  and  hover  and  reconnoitre 
for  a  considerable  time,  then  all  at  once  drop  into 
their  places;  there  are  several  of  those  large  bodies, 
but  the  largest  seems  to  come  from  the  direction  d 
Lucan.  After  this  detachment  (the  last  of  the  larfe 
ones)  has  located  itself,  stragglers  only  appcv*  ^ 
they  come  in  as  long  as  light  enough  remains  to  see 
them.  It  is  most  curious  to  observe  starUngs  in  this 
case,  though  so  very  wary  in  others,  placing  them- 
selves absolutely  within  reach  of  persons  walking 
under  the  trees :  and  it  is  perhaps  not  less  striking 
that  not  one  in  one  hundred  of  these  persons  seems 
to  notice  them.  Great  care  has  been  Udten  to  pre- 
vent any  undue  disturbance  of  the  birds  in  this  their 
resting-place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  aiy  person  induced 
by  this  statement  to  observe  their  roosting  will  not 
molest  them.  The  entire  silence  of  the  starlingd 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  ceaseless  noise  oi  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  sparrows,  which  congre- 
gate to  sleep  in  some  trees  near  the  bear-pit.  A 
number  of  blackbirds  roost  in  another  part,  but  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  starlings.  Field- 
fiires  congregate  somewhere  near  the  Viceregal  lodge, 
it  is  believed,  as  they  may  be  observed  flying  close 
to  the  ground  in  that  direction  from  various  sidtf, 
while  the  starlings  are  soaring  on  high  towards  the 
Zoological  garden.  Wilson,  or  some  other  Ameriou 
ornithologist,  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  mighty  tempest,  and  expressed  his 
alarm  to  a  female  servant  present,  who,  wondenng 
at  his  ignorance,  replied,  '  It  is  only  the  pigeoni. 
She  was  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  their  wingSf  as 
in  enormous  numbers  they  sought  their  resting- 
places.  So  it  is  with  us  all.  The  phenomena  at  a 
distance,  or  of  rare  occurrence,  are  objects  that  call 
forth  expressions  of  wonder,  whilst  our  eyes  seem 
shut  to  those  of  even  greater  interest  which  are 
every  day  occurring  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  It 
appears  certain  that  pigeons  come  from  a  very  great 
distance  to  their  roosting-places ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  starlings  do  so  likewise,  as  it  would  seem  to 
require  a  very  Urge  circuit  to  supply  the  enormous 
number  which  congregated  in  the  gardens  during  the 
early  part  of  this  month.'* 

•*"The  red -winged  starlings  of  America,  t**^ 
generally  migratory  in  the  States  north  of  Maryland, 
are  found  during  winter  in  immense  flocks,  sometimet 
associated  with  the   purple  grakles,  and  often  vjf 
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tbemselves,  along  the  whole  lower  parts  of  YirginU, 
both  Cafolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  particularly 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  laige  rice 
and  com  fields.     In  the  months  of  January  and 
February,"  says  Wilson,  **  while  passing  through  the 
former  of  these  countries,  I  was  frequently  enter- 
tained with  the  aerial  evolutions  of  these  great  bodies 
of  starlings.    Sometimes  they  appeared  driving  about 
like  an  enormous  black  doud  carried  before  the 
wind,  varying  its  shape  every  moment.     Sometimes 
suddenly  rising  from  the  fields  around  me  with  a 
noise  like  thunder;  while  the  glittering  of  innumer- 
able wings  of  the  brightest  vermilion  amid  the  black 
cloud  they  formed,  produced  on  these  occasions  a 
very  striking  and  splendid  eflect.     Then  descending 
like  a  torrent,  and  covering  the  branches  of  some 
detached  grove,  or  dump  of  trees,  the  whole  con- 
gregated  multitude  commenced  one  general  concert 
or  chorus,  that  I  have  plainly  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  two  miles ;  and,  when  listened 
to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about  a  auarter  of  a 
mile,  with  a  slight  breeze  of  wind  to  swell  and  soften 
the  flow  of  its  cadences,  was  to  me  grand,  and  even 
sublime.     The  whole  season  of  winter,  that,  with 
roost  birds,  is  past  in  strugvHng  to  sustain  life  in 
silent  mehmcholy,  is,  with  the  red-wings,  one  con- 
tinned  carnival.     The  profuse  gleanings  of  the  old 
rice,  com,  and  buckwheat  fields,  supply  them  with 
abundant  food,  at  once  ready  and  nutritious;  and 
the    intermediate    time   is    spent    either  in    aerial 
manceuvres,  or  in  grand  vocal  performances,  as  if 
solidtous  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  the  tuneful 
summer  tribes,  and  to  cheer  the  dejected  face  of 
nature  with  their  whole  combined  powers  of  harmonv. 
**  Before  the  beginning  of  September,  these  flocks 
have  become    numerous  and  formidable;    and  the 
young  ears  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  being  then  in 
their  soft,  succulent,  milky  state,  present  a  tempta- 
tion that  camiot  be  resisted.     Reinforced  by  numer- 
OU8  and  daily  flocks  from  all  parts  of  the  interior, 
they  pour  down  on  the  low  countries  in  prodigious 
multitudes.     Here  they  are  seen,  like  vast  douds, 
wheeling  and  drivinp^  over  the  meadows  and  devoted 
corn-fields,  darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers. 
Then  commences  the  work  of  destruction  on  the 
com,  the  husks  of  which,  though  composed  of  numer- 
ous envelopments  of  closely  wrapt  leaves,  are  soon 
completely  or   partially  torn   on;    while    from  all 
quarters  myriads  continue  to  pour  down  like  a  tem- 
pest,  blackening  half  an  acre  at  a  time ;  and,  if  not 
disturbed,  repeat  their  depredations  till  little  remains 
but  the  cob  and  the  shrivelled  skins  of  the  grain ;  what 
little  is  left  of  the  tender  ear,  being  ex(M>sed  to  the 
rains  and  weather,  is  generally  much  injured.     All 
the  attacks  and  havoc  made  at  this  time  among  them 
with  the  gun,  and  by  the  hawks,— several  spedes  of 
which  are  their  constant  attendants, — has  little  effect 
on  the  remainder.     When  the  hawks  make  a  sweep 
among  theia,  they  suddenly  open  on  all  sides,  but 
rarely  in  time  to  disappoint  them  of  their  victims ; 
and,  though  repeatedly  fired  at,  with  mortal  effect, 
they  only  remove  from  one  field  to  an  adjoining  one, 
or  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  enclosure.     From 
dawn  to  nearly  sunset,  this  open  and  daring  devasta* 
tion  is  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor; 
and  a  former,  who  has  any  considerable  extent  of 
corn,  would  require  half-a-doxen  men  at  least,  with 
guns,  to  guard  it ;  and  even  then,  all  their  vigilance 
aiid  activity  would  not  prevent  a  good  tithe  of  it 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  blackbirds.     The  In- 
dians, who  usually  plant  their  com  in  one  general 
field,  Ij^eep  the  whole  ^oung  boys  of  the  village  all 
day  patrolling  around  it;  and  each  being  furnished 
with  bow  and  arrows,  with  which  they  are  very 
expert,  they  generally  contrive  to  destroy  great  num- 
bers of  them. 

'*  It  must,  however,  be  ob-^erved,  that  this  scene 


of  pillage  is  prind pally  carried  on  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  or  near  the  exten- 
sive flats  that  border  our  large  rivers;  and  is  also 
chiefly  confined  to  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. After  this  period,  the  com  having  acquired 
its  hard  shelly  coat,  and  the  seeds  of  the  reeds  or 
wild  oats,  with  a  profusion  of  other  plants,  that 
abound  along  the  river  shores,  being  now  ripe,  and 
in  great  abundance,  they  present  a  new  and  more 
extensive  field  for  these  marauding  multitudes.  The 
reeds  also  supply  them  with  convenient  roosting- 
places,  bdng  often  in  almost  unapproachable  mo- 
rasses; and  thither  they  repair  every  evening  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, when  the  reeds  become  dry,  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  drcumstance,  to  destroy  these  birds,  by  a 
party  secretly  approaching  the  place,  under  cover  of 
a  dark  night,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  in  several 
phu^s  at  once,  which  bdng  soon  enveloped  in  one 
general  flame,  the  uproar  among  the  blackbirds  be- 
comes universal ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion,  they  are  shot  down  in  vast  numbers  while 
hovering  and  screaming  over  the  place.  Sometimes 
straw  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  being  previously 
strewed  near  the  reeds,  and  alder  bushes,  where 
they  are  known  to  roost,  which  bein^  instantly  set 
on  fire,  the  consternation  and  havoc  is  prodigious; 
and  the  party  return  by  day  to  pick  up  the  slaughtered 
game.  About  the  first  of  November,  they  begin  to 
move  off  towards  the  south ;  though,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
they  continue  long  after  that  period. 

*'  Such  are  the  general  manners  and  character  of 
the  red- winged  starling ;  but  there  remain  some  fiicts 
to  be  mentioned,  no  less  authentic,  and  well  deserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  its  enemies,  more  espedally, 
of  those  whose  detestation  of  this  spedes  would 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  total  extirpation.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  they  arrive  in  Pennsylvania 
late  in  March.  Their  general  food  at  this  season, 
as  well  as  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  (for  the 
crows  and  purple  grakles  are  the  principal  pests  in 
planting  time,}  consists  of  grub- worms,  caterpillars, 
and  various  other  larvie,  the  silent,  but  deadly 
enemies  of  all  vegetation,  and  whose  secret  and  in- 
sidious attacks  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  bus- 
bandman  than  the  combined  forces  of  the  ^  whole 
feathered  tribes  together.  For  these  vermin,  the 
starlings  search  with  great  diligence ;  in  the  ground, 
at  the  roots  of  plants,  in  orchards,  and  meadows,  as 
well  as  among  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms;  and,  from 
their  known  voradty,  the  multitudes  of  these  insects 
which  they  destroy  must  be  immense.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  by  a  short  computation;  If  we  sup- 
pose each  bird,  on  an  average,  to  devour  fifty  of 
these  larvae  in  a  day  (a  very  moderate  allowance),  a 
single  pair,  in  four  months,  the  usual^time  such  food 
is  sought  after,  will  consume  upwards  of  twelve 
tiiousand.  It  is  believed,  that  not  less  than  a  million 
pair  of  these  birds  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  Btates  in  summer;  whose  food 
being  nearly  the  same,  would  swell  the  amount  of 
vermin  destroyed  to  twelve  thousand  millions.  But 
the  number  of  young  birds  nuiy  be  fairly  estimated 
at  double  that  of  their  parents;  and,  as  these  are 
constantly  fed  on  larvae  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
making  only  the  same  allowance  for  them  as  for  the 
old  ones,  their  share  would  amount  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  millions ;  making  a  grand  total  of  six- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  noxious  in- 
sects destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  months  by  this 
single  spedes!  The  combined  ravages  of  such  a 
hideous  host  of  vermin  would  be  sufficient  to  spread 
famine  and  desolation  over  a  wide  extent  of  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  country  on  earth.  All 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  supposition.  It  is, 
however,  supposition,  founded  on  known  aiidackiiow- 
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ledmd  facts.  I  have  never  diaaecied  any  of  these 
hirds  in  sprii^  without  receiving  the  most  striking 
and  satisfactory  proofs  of  these  facts;  and  though, 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  amount  of  the  benefits  derived  by  agri- 
culture from  this*  and  many  other  species  of  our 
birds,  yet  in  the  present  case,  I  cannot  resist  the  be- 
lief, that  the  services  of  this  species,  in  spring,  are 
hr  more  important  and  beneficial  than  the  value  of 
all  that  portion  of  com  wHich  a  careful  and  active 
farmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it. 

**The  great  range  of  country  frequented  by  this 
bird  extends  from  Mexico,  on  the  south,  to  Labrador. 
Our  late  enterprising  travellers  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  observed  it  numerous  in  sev- 
eral of  the  valleys  at  a  great  distance  up  the  AlissourL 
When  taken  alive,  or  reared  from  the  nest,  it  soon 
becomes  familiar,  sings  frequently,  bristling  out  its 
feathers,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  cow-bunt- 
ing. These  notes,  though  not  remarkably  various, 
are  verv  peculiar.  The  most  common  one  resembles 
the  syllables  conk  quer-ree  ;  others,  the  shrill  sounds 
produced  by  filing  a  saw;  some  are  more  gutteral, 
and  others  remarkably  clear.  The  usual  note  of 
both  male  and  female  is  a  single  chuck.  Instances 
have  been  produced  where  they  have  been  taught  to 
articulate  several  words  distinctly ;  and  contrary  to 
what  is  observed  of  many  birds,  the  male  loses  little 
of  the  brilliancy  of  his  plumage  b^  confinement. 

**  A  very  remarkable  trait  of  this  bird  is,  the  great 
difierence  of  size  between  the  male  and  the  female ; 
the  former  being  nearly  two  inches  longer  than  the 
latter,  and  of  proportionate  ma^itude.  They  are 
known  by  various  names  in  the  different  states  of  the 
Union ;  such  as  the  swamp  blackbird,  mar»h  blackbird, 
red-winged  blackbird,  com  or  maize  thief,  starling. 
Ice.  Many  of  them  have  been  carried  ^om  this  to 
different  parts  of  Europe;  and  Edward  relates  that 
one  of  them,  which  had  no  doubt  escaped  from  a  cage, 
was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and  on 
being  opened,  its  stomach  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
grub- worms,  caterpillars,  and  beetles;  which  Bufibn 
seems  to  wonder  at,  as,  *in  their  own  country,'  he 
observes,  *they  feed  exclusively  on  grain  and  maize."* 

Note  C The  American  Thrunhee, 

Of  the  American  song-birds,  the  thrush  genus 
seems  to  hold  the  chief  rank,  there  being  at  least 
four  species  distinguished  for  their  notes,  among 
which  is  the  mocking-bird. 

The  Brown  thrush,  sometimes  called  the  TTirasher, 
or  French  mocking-bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus. 
His  soiig  is  loud,  emphatic,  and  full  of  variety ;  and, 
in  a  serene  morning,  when  the  wind  is  hushed,  and 
before  the  **busy  hum  of  men'*  begins,  his  voice 
may  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile. 
His  notes  are  not  imitative,  as  some  have  erroneously 
supposed,  but  are  wholly  his  own,  and  bear  a  very 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  European 
song  thrush. 

The  Migratory,  or  Red-breasted  thrush,  is  an  early 
songster,  frequently  commencing  in  March,  before 
the  snow  has  disappeared;  one  or  two  individuals 
usually  taking  the  lead,  by  leaving  the  flock  and 
perching  on  a  stake  or  fence,  to  begin  the  prelude  to 
the  general  concert.  His  soBg  is  not  a  bad  imitation 
of  the  notes  of  the  preceding,  but,  though  inferior 
to  the  brown  thrush  in  execution,  it  is  more  simple, 
and  what  is  deficient  in  talent  is  ampl^  made  up  in 
zealous  enthusiasm;  so  that  his  song  is  universally 
liked :  and  he  is  often,  on  that  account,  kept  in  cages. 

The  Wood  thrush  is  a  sweet  and  solitary  songster. 
He  chooses  his  station,  at  dawn,  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree,  that  rises  from  a  low,  thick,  shaded  part  of  the 
woods,  piping  his  clear  musical  notes  in  a  kind  of 
ecstacy,  the  prelude  or  symphony  to  which  strongly 


resembles  the  double-tonguing  of  a  German  flute, 
and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell.  The 
whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the  last  note 
of  each  of  which  is  in  a  tone  that  leaves  the  conclu- 
sion suspended.  The  finale  is  beautifully  managed, 
with  so  fine  an  effect  as  to  appear  sweeter  and  mel- 
lower at  each  successive  repetition.  Rival  songsters, 
in  different  parts  of  a  wood,  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  softness  of  their  tones,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  of  their  responses.  During  the  heat  of  the 
day  they  are  comparatively  mute,  but  they  renew 
their  song  at  the  close  of  dav,  and  continue  it  long 
after  sunset.  Even  in  dark  glooniy  weather,  during 
May  and  June,  when  scarce  a  chirp  is  heard  firom  any 
other  bird,  the  wood  thrush  sings  from  morn  till 
night ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  sad- 
der the  day  the  sweeter  is  his  song.  Those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of  birds  know 
well  that  their  voice,  energy,  and  expression  differ 
as  widely  as  in  man ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  remark, 
Wilson  says  he  was  so  fiimiliar  Yvita  the  notes  of  an 
individual  wood  thrush,  that  he  could  reco^se  him 
from  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  entered  the  woods. 
The  Mocking-bird  seems  to  be  the  prince  of  all 
song-birds,  being  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  ex- 
tent  and  variety  of  his  vocal  powers ;  and,  besides 
the  fulness  and  melody  of  his  original  notes,  he  has 
the  faculty  of  imitating  the  notes  of  all  other  birds, 
from  the  humming-bird  to  the  ei^le.  Pennant  tells 
us,  that  he  heard  a  caged  one,  in  England,  imitate 
the  mewing  of  a  cat,  and  the  creaking  of  a  sign  in 
high  winds.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrinston  says  bis 
pipe  comes  the  nearest  to  our  nightingale  of  any  bird 
oe  ever  heard.  The  description,  however,  given  by 
Wilson,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  as  far  excels 
Pennant  and  Harrington  as  the  bird  excels  his  fellow- 
songsters.  Wilson  tells  that  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye, 
and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening  and  lay- 
ing up  lessons,  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius. 
His  voice  is  fall,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of 
almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear  mellow  tones 
of  the  wood  thrush  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald 
eagle.  In  measure  and  accents  he  faithfully  follows 
his  originals,  while  in  force  and  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native 
woods,  on  a  dewy  morning,  his  song  rises  above  every 
competitor,  for  the  others  Seem  merely  as  inferior 
accompaniments.  His  own  notes  are  bold  and  full, 
and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  con- 
sist of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  most 
five  or  six,  svllables,  generally  expressed  with  great 
emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undimin- 
ished ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
While  singing,  he  expands  his  wings  and  his  tail, 
glistening  with  white,  keeping  time  to  his  own  music, 
and  the  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action  is  no  less  fasci- 
nating than  his  song.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthu- 
siastic ecstacy,  he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away ;  he  bounds  aloft,  as  Bartram 
says,  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover 
or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain.  A  bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribe  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of 
skill ;  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so 
perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  often  deceives  the 
sportsman,  and  even  birds  themselves  are  sometimes 
imposed  upon  by  this  admirable  mimic.  In  confine- 
ment he  loses  little  of  the  power  or  energy  of  his 
song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Caesar  starts  up, 
wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  cries 
like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with 
feathers  on  end,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him,  though  it  be  of  consid- 
erable length,  with  great  accuracy.  He  runs  over 
the  notes  of  the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with 
such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
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songsters  confess  his  triumph  by  their  silence.  His 
fondness  for  variety  some  suppose  to  injure  his  song. 
His  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  crowing  of  cock»;  and  his  exquisite 
warblings  ^fter  the  blue  bird,  are  mingled  with  the 
screaming  of  swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens. 
Daring  moonlight,  both  in  the  wild  and  tame  sUte, 
he  sings  the  whole  night  long.  The  hunters,  in 
their  night  excursions,  know  that  the  moon  is  rising 
the  instant  they  begin  to  hear  his  delightful  solo. 
After  Shakspeare,  Harrington  attributes  in  part  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  nightingale's  song  to  the  silence 
of  the  night ;  hot  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
bird  which,  in  the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and 
often  silences  all  competition  ?  His  natural  notes 
partake  of  a  character  similar  to  those  of  the  brown 
thrush,  but  they  are  more  sweet,  more  expressive, 
more  varied,  and  uttered  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  YeUoW'hreaaUd  chat  naturally  follows  his 
superior  in  the  art  of  mimicry.  When  his  haunt  is 
approached,  he  scolds  the  passenger  in  a  great  variety 
of  odd  and  uncouth  monosyllables,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  easily  imitated,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird 
himself,  and  draw  him  after  you  to  a  good  distance ; 
in  such  cases  his  responses  are  constant  and  rapid, 
atroogly  expressive  of  anxiety  and  an^r,  and  while 
the  bird  is  always  unseen,  the  voice  shifts  from  place 
to  place  among  the  bushes,  as  if  proceeding  from  a 
spirit.  At  first  are  heard  short  notes  like  the  whist- 
ling of  a  duck*s  wings,  beginning  loud  and  rapid,  and 
becoming  lower  and  slower,  till  they  end  in  detatched 
notes.  There  succeeds  something  like  the  barkinff 
of  young  puppies,  followed  by  a  variety  of  guttural 
sounds,  like  those  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  ending 
like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  but  much  hoarser.  ^  AU 
those  are  given  with  much  vehemence,  and  in  differ- 
ent keys,  so  as  to  appear  sometimes  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  instantly  again  quite  near  you.  In  mild 
serene  moonlight  nights,  it  continues  this  ventrilo* 
quism  all  night,  responding  to  its  own  echoes. 

The  song  d  the  Baltimore  oriole  is  little  less 
reosarkable  than  his  fine  appearance,  and  the  ingenu- 
itv  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.  His  notes  consist 
or  a  clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  intervals 
as  he  gleams  among  the  branches.  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  wild  plaintiveness  and  naivete  extremely  in* 
teresting.  It  is  not  uttered  with  rapidity,  but  with 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a  careless  ploughboy, 
whistling  for  amusement.  Since  the  streets  of  some 
of  the  American  towns  have  been  planted  with  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  the  orioles  are  constant  vintors, 
chanting  their  native  '*wood  notes  wild,"  amid  the 
din  of  coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  sometimes  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  bawling  oysterwoman! 

The  notes  of  the  Orchard  oriole  are  neither  so  full 
nor  so  mellow  as  those  of  the  Baltimore,  and  are 
uttered  more  rapidly  and  gaily,  while  the  bird  is  fly- 
ing and  carolling  in  a  burned  manner,  so  that  the  ear 
can  seldom  catch  all  the  tones.  Amon^  these  there 
18  one  note  espedally  which  is  very  stnking  and  in- 
teresting.  "Almost  the  whole  genus  of  orioles,'* 
says  Wilson,  **  belong  to  America,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  build  pensile  nests.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, equal  the  Baltimore  oriole  in  the  construction 
of  these  receptacles  for  their  young,  and,  in  giving 
them,  in  such  a  superior  degree,  convenience,  warmth, 
and  security.  For  these  'purposes  he  generally  fixes 
on  the  high  bending  extremities  of  the  branches, 
frstening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or  flax  round  two 
forked  twigs,  corresponding  to  the  intended  width 
of  the  nest;  vrith  the  same  materials,  mixed  with 
quantities  of  loose  tow,  he  interweaves  or  fabricates 
a  strong  firm  kind  of  cloth,  not  unlike  the  substance 
of  a  hat  in  its  raw  state,  forming  it  into  a  pouch  of 
six  or  seven  inches  in  depth,  lining  it  substantiallv 
with  various  soft  substances,  well  interwoven  with 
the  outward  netting,  and,  lastly,  finishes  with  a  layer 


of  horse  hair;  the  whole  being  shaded  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  a  natural  pent-house,  or  canopy  of  leaves. 
As  to  a  bole  being  left  in  the  side  for  the  young  to  be 
fed  and  void  their  excrements  through,  as  Pennant 
and  others  relate,  it  is  certainly  an  error :  I  have 
never  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  nest  of 
the  Baltimore. 

"  Though  birds  of  the  same  species  have,  gener- 
ally speaking*  a  common  form  of  building,  yet,  con- 
trary to  the  usually  received  opinion,  Siey  do  not 
build  in  the  same  manner.  As  much  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  style,  neatness,  and  finishing  of  the 
nests  of  the  Baltimores,  as  in  their  voices.  Some 
appear  fiu*  superior  workmen  to  others ;  and  probably 
age  may  improve  them  in  this,  as  it  does  in  their  coU 
ours.  I  have  a  number  of  their  nests  now  before 
me,  all  completed,  and  with  eggs.  One  of  these, 
the  neatest,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  indies 
diameter,  and  seven  inches  in  depth,  rounded  at  bot- 
tom. The  opening  at  top  ii  narrowed,  by  ahorixon. 
tal  covering,  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  matenaU  are  flax,  hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool, 
woven  into  a  complete  cloth;  the  whole  tightly 
sewed  through  and  through  with  long  horse  hairs. 
This  nest  was  hung  on  the  extremity  m  the  horison- 
tal  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  fironting  the  south-east, 
was  visible  a  hunored  yards  off,  though  dieltered 
from  the  sun;  and  was  the  work  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  perfect  bird.  The  eggs  are  five,  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  flesh  colour,  marked  on  the  greater  end 
with  purple  dots,  and  on  the  other  parts  with  long 
hair-like  lines,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  I  am  thus  ounute  in  these  particulars, 
from  a  wish  to  point  out  the  specific  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  bastard  Baltimore,  which  Br. 
Latham,  and  some  others,  suspect  to  be  only  the 
same  bird  in  different  stMes  of  colour. 

"  So  solicitous  is  the  Baltimore  to  procure  proper 
materials  for  his  nest,  that,  in  the  season  of  building, 
the  women  in  the  country  are  under  the  necessity  of 
narrowly  watching  their  thread  that  may  chance  to 
be  out  bleaching,  and  the  ianxker  to  secure  his  young 
grafts;  as  the  Baltimore,  finding  the  former,  and 
the  strings  which  tie  the  latter,  so  well  adapted  for 
bis  purpose,  firequently  carries  off  both ;  or,  should 
the  one  be  over  heavy,  and  the  other  too  firmly 
tied,  he  will  tug  at  them  a  considerable  time  before 
he  gives  up  the  attempt.  Skeins  of  sUk  and  hanks 
of  thread  have  been  often  found,  after  the  leaves 
were  fidlen,  hanging  round  the  Baltimore's  nest ;  but 
so  woven  up,  and  entangled,  as  to  be  entirely  irre- 
cUimable.  Before  the  mtroduction  of  Europeans, 
no  such  material  could  have  been  obtained  here; 
but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  good  architect,  he  has 
improved  this  circumstance  to  his  advantage;  and 
the  strongest  and  best  materials  are  uniformly  found 
in  those  parts  by  which  the  whole  is  supported. 
Their  principal  food  oonsuts  of  caterpillars,  beetles, 
and  bugs,  particularly  one  of  a  brilliant  glossy  green, 
fragments  of  which  I  have  almost  always  found  in 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  these  only." 

The  Virffinian  mghtimgak.  Bed  bird,  or  Cardinal 
aroebtakt  has  great  clearness,  variety,  and  melody  in 
his  notes,  many  of  which  resemble  the  higher  notes 
of  a  fife,  and  are  nearly  as  loud.  He  nngs  from 
Blarch  till  September,  and  begins  early  in  the  dawn, 
repeating  a  fiiivourite  stana  twenty  or  thirty  times 
successively,  and  often  for  a  whole  morning  together, 
till,  like  a  good  story  too  frequently  repeated,  it  be- 
comes quite  tiresome.  He  is  very  sprightly,  and  full 
of  vivacity ;  yet  his  notes  are  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  wood,  or  even  of  the  brown,  thrush. 

Another  bird  of  this  genus,  the  Pine  grosbeak, 
sings  extremely  clear,  mellow,  and  sweet,  though 
not  so  loud  as  birds  of  its  sixe  generally  do.  A  taiue 
one  sung,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  with 
much  enthusiasm,  for  whole  mornings  together;  and 
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it  acquired  sereral  notes  of  the  Virginian  nightingalf , 
one  of  which  bung  near  it. 

The  American  goldfinch,  or  YeUow  bird,  nngs  very 
much  like  the  European  goldfinch;  but  so  weakly, 
that,  even  when  perched  over  your  head,  the  notes 
appear  to  come  from  a  distance.  In  a  cage  he  sings 
with  great  energy  and  animation.  They  are  migra- 
tory birds;  and,  when  they  arrive  in  spring,  great 
numbers  of  them  assemble  on  the  same  tree,  to  bask 
and  dress  themselves  in  the  morning  sun,  singing  in 
concert,  most  delightfully,  for  half-an-hour  together. 

The  Indigo  bird  is  rond  of  perching  on  fences 
about  road- sides,  and  is  a  vigorous  and  pretty  good 
songster;  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
and  chanting  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time.  His  song  is 
a  repetition  of  short  notes,  commencing  loud  and 
rapid,  and  falling  by  imperceptible  gradations,  till 
they  seem  hardly  articulate,  as  if  the  little  minstrel 
were  quite  exhausted.  After  a  pause  of  about  half- 
a-minute,  he  begins  as  before.  Unlike  most  other 
birds,  he  chants  with  as  much  animation  under  the 
meridian  sun  in  June  as  he  does  in  a  May  morrang. 

The  Song  tparrow  is  by  far  the  earliest,  sweetest, 
and  most  unwearied  of  the  American  song-birds, 
sometimes  continuing  in  song  during  the  whole  year. 
His  note,  or  rather  chant,  is  short  but  very  sweet; 
somewhat  resembling  the  beginning  of  the  canary's 
song,  frequently  repeated  for  an  hour  together. 

The  whole  song  of  the  Bhck-throtUed  btaUing 
consists  of  five,  or  rather  two,  notes;  the  first  re- 
peated twice  and  very  slowly,  the  third  thrice  and 
rapidly,  resembling  chip^kip,  cke-che-che ;  of  which 
ditty  he  is  by  no  means  parsimonious,  but  will  con- 
tinue it  for  hours  successively.  His  manners  are 
much  like  those  of  the  European  yellow-hammer, 
sitting,  while  he  sings,  on  palings  and  low  bushes. 

The  song  of  the  Rice  bird  is  highly  musical. 
Mounting  and  hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a  small 
height  above  the  ground,  he  chants  out  a  jingling 
melody  of  varied  notes,  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds  were 
singing  together.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it, 
by  striking  the  high  keys  of  a  piano-forte  singly  and 
quickly,  making  as  many  contrasts  as  possiole,  of 
high  and  low  notes.  Many  of  the  tones  are  delight- 
ful, but  the  ear  can  with  difficulty  separate  them. 
The  general  effect  of  the  whole  is  good;  and  when 
ten  or  twelve  are  singing  on  the  same  tree,  the  con- 
cert  is  singularly  pleasing^. 

The  Scarlet  tanager  has  a  pensive  monotonous 
note,  like  chip  churvt  which  appears  distant,  though 
the  bird  be  near.  At  times  he  has  a  more  musical 
chant,  something  like  that  of  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
He  is  none  of  the  meanest  of  the  American  songsters, 
and  his  plumage  renders  him  a  striking  ornament  to 
the  woodland  scenery. 

The  note  of  the  Summer  red  bird  is  a  strong 
sonorous  whistle,  resembling  a  loose  trill,  or  shake, 
on  the  notes  of  a  fife,  freauently  repeated.  That  of 
the  female  is  rather  a  kina  of  chattering,  like  a  rapid 
enunciation  of  chicheg-tuchep'tuck. 

The  Shore  lark  has  a  single  chirp,  exactly  like  the 
European  skylark;  and  it  is  reported  that,  in  the 
country  where  it  breeds,  it  sings  well  while  mounting 
in  the  air. 

The  Marylamd  veUow  throat  has  a  twitter  not  dis- 
agreeable,  somewhat  like  whUitiUe,  thrice  repeated ; 
alter  which  it  pauses  for  half-a^minute,  and  begins 
again  the  same  ditty. 

The  Bedded  Hgcateher  has  a  loud,  lively,  and 
energetic  song,  which  is  continued  sometimes  for  an 
hour  without  intermission.  The  notes  are,  in  short, 
emphatic  bars  of  two,  three,  or  four  syUables.  On 
listening  to  this  bird,  in  his  full  ardour  of  song,  it 
requires  but  little  imagination  to  fancy  you  hear  the 
words,  'Tom  Kelly  I  whipl  Tom  Kelly  1'  very  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  hence  Tom  Kelly  is  the  name  given  to 
the  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 


The  Wltite-egedJIgeaicher  is  a  lively,  active,  soci- 
able, little  bird,  possessing  a  strong  voice  for  its 
size,  and  a  great  variety  of  notes,  singing  with  much 
vivacity  from  April  to  September. 

The  Crested  titmouse  possesses  a  remarkable  vari- 
ety in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  at  one  time  not  louder 
than  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  and  in  a  moment  i^r 
whistling  aloud  and  clearly,  as  if  calling  a  dog,  and 
continuing  this  dog-call  through  the  WQods  for  half- 
an-hour  together. 

The  Red-breaaied  blue  bird  has  a  soft,  agreeable, 
and  often  repeated  warble,  uttered  with  opening  and 

Juivering  wings.  In  his  courtship  he  uses  the  ten- 
erest  expressions,  and  caresses  his  mate  by  sitting 
close  by  her,  and  singing  his  most  endearing  war- 
blings.  If  a  rival  appears,  he  attacks  him  with  fury, 
and,  having  driven  him  away,  returns  to  pour  out  a 
song  of  triumph.  In  autunm  his  song  changes  to  a 
simple  plaintive  note,  which  is  heard  in  ope*  weather 
all  winter,  though  in  severe  weather  the  bird  is 
never  to  be  seen. 

The  Marsh  wren  can  scarcely  be  said  to  sing;  but 
when  standing  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  Delaware 
or  Schuylkill  in  June,  you  may  hear  a  low  crackling 
sound,  ae  of  air-bubbles  forcing  their  way  through 
mud  or  boggy  ground  when  it  is  trod  upon.  These 
are  the  singular  notes  of  the  mardi  wren. 

The  notes  of  the  Bouu  wren  are  loud,  sprightly, 
and  tremulous,  repeated  every  few  seconds  with  great 
animation,  with  a  trilling  vivacity  extremely  agree- 
able. The  European  who  judges'of  the  song  of  this 
species  by  that  ot  his  own  wren,  will  do  great  injus- 
tice to  the  American  bird :  for,  in  strength  of  tone 
and  execution,  the  house  wren  is  far  superior.  He 
may  be  heard  on  the  tops  of  houses,  even  in  towns, 
singing  with  great  energy. 

From  these  twenty-four  examples,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  American  sonff-birds,  so  far  from  being  infe- 
rior, are  superior,  to  those  of  Europe,  both  in  num- 
ber and  the  excellence  of  their  music. 

The  genus  Pitta  of  Temminck  is  composed  of 
birds  of  very  splendid  plumage,  of  a  singularly  abbre- 
viated form,  arising  chiefly  from  the  shortness  of  the 
tail,  whence  the  name  breves  applied  to  them  by  the 
French.  They  are  in  a  manner  intermediate  between 
the  crow  and  thrush  families,  having  the  bill  of  the 
former  with  the  feet  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Mr.  Swainston,  they  have  the  giadually  curved  bill 
of  the  true  thrushes,  but  much  stronger ;  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  their  plumage  is  green,  the  sides 
of  the  head  and  the  wings  being  generally  variegated 
with  vivid  blue ;  and  idl  are  confined  to  New  Hol- 
land, and  the  neighbouring  isles  of  the  Indian  seas. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  NIOHTIirOAIiE,  AND  OTHSa  BOFT-BILUSD 
B05a-BIBI>8. 

The  Nightingale  is  not  only  famoua  among  the 
modems  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every  one  of 
the  andents,  who  undertook  to  desoribe  beauti- 
ful nature,  has  contributed  to  raise  its  reputa- 
tion. "The  nightingale,"  says  Pliny,  'Uhat,  for 
fifteen  days  and  nights,  hid  in  the  thickest 
shades,  continues  her  note  without  intermission, 
deserves  our  attention  and  wonder.  How  sur- 
prising that  so  great  a  voice  can  reside  in  so 
small  a  body ;  such  perseverance  in  so  minute 
an  animal !  With  what  a  musical  propriety  are 
the  sounds  it  produces  modulated!    The  note 
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at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a  long  breath,  now 
stealing  off  into  a  different  cadence,  now  inter- 
rupted by  a  break,  then  changing  into  a  new 
note  by  an  unezx>ected  transition ;  now  seeming 
to  renew  the  same  strain,  then  deceiving  expec- 
tation !  She  sometimes  seems  to  murmur  within 

I  herself:  full,  deep,  sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trem- 
bling ;  now  at  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale !  In  short,  in  that  little  bill 
seems  to  reside  all  the  melody  which  man  has 
▼ainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a  variety  of  musi- 
cal instruments.  Some  even  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  a  different  song  from  the  rest,  and  contend 
with  each  other  with  great  ardour.  The  bird 
overcome  is  then  Seen  only  to  discontinue  its 
song  with  its  life." 

This  most  &mous  of  the  feathered  tribe  visits 
England  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us 
in  August.  It  is  found  but  in  some  of  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  country,  being  totally  unknown 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North  Wales.  They  fre- 
quent thick  hedges  and  low  coppices,  and  gener- 
ally keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  so  that  they 
are  rarely  seen.  They  begin  their  song  in  the 
evening,  and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole 
night'  For  weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  they 
sit  upon  the  same  tree ;  and  Shakspeare  rightly 
describes  the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the 
same  place,  which  I  have  frequently  observed  she 
seldom  departs  from. 

From  Pliny's  description  we  should  be  led  to 
believe  this  bird  possessed  of  a  persevering  strain ; 
but  though  it  is  in  fact  so  with  the  nightingale - 
in  Italy,  yet,  in  our  hedges  in  England,  the  little 

'  songstress  is  by  no  means  so  liberal  of  her  music. 
Her  note  is  soft,  various,  and  interrupted ;  she 
seldom  holds  it  without  a  pause  above  the  time 
that  one  can  count  twenty.  The  nightingale's 
pausing  song  would  be  the  proper  epithet  for  this 
bird's  music  with  us,  which  is  more  pleasing  than 
the  warbling  of  any  other  bird,  because  it  is 
heard  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest  are  silent.^ 

1  Some  naturalists  affirm  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
night  in  which  nightingales  seldom  sing;  that  they 
are  not,  according  to  their  name,  Movers  of  dark- 
ness,' but  hail  the  moonlight  or  the  dawn  of  day. 
Others  affirm,  that  they  are  silent  only  on  dark 
windy  nights,  but  at  other  times,  having  once  com- 
menced  their  song,  tfaev  continue  it  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  night.  **Thi8  I  know,"  says 
Neville  Wood,  "from  actual  observation,  having 
more  than  once  remained  out  of  doors  nearly  the 
whole  night,  purposely  to  discover  whether  the  bird 
or  the  naturdist  would  first  be  wearied.  If  on  a 
dark  and  windy  night  it  does  not  sin^,  it  may  gen- 
erally  be  roused  by  imitating  its  strains ;  if  this  be 
done  on  a  favourable  night,  it  will  commence  in- 
stantly ;  but  on  a  cold  and  chilly  night  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  rouse,  though  I  have  seldom 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  entirely.  The  shutting 
of  an  adjoining  gate,  the  striking  of  a  church  clock, 
the  passing  of  a  cart  or  coach,  if  near  a  road,  or  even 
the  hearing  passengers  walking  along  the  turnpike, 
will  frequently  cause  it  to  commence  singing  1 — Ed. 

s  Hesiod  and  Oppian  notice  the  variety  of  its 
song,  calling  it  the  *  various- voiced,*  or  *  various- 


In  the  beginning  of  May  the  nightingale  pre- 
pares to  make  its  nest,  which  is  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  trees,  straw  and  moss.  The  nest  being 
very  eagerly  sought  after,  is  as  cunningly  se- 
creted ;  so  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  found 
by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  these  pursuits. 
It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the 
bushes  are  thickest  and  best  covered.  While 
the  female  continues  sitting,  the  male  at  a  good 
distance,  but  always  within  hearing,  cheers  the 
patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  short 
interruption  of  his  song,  often  gives  her  warning 
of  approaching  danger.  She  lays  four  or  five 
eggs ;  of  which  but  a  part  in  our  cold  climate 
come  to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this  bird's 
music,  has  induced  many  to  abridge  its  liberty, 
to  be  secured  of  its  song.  Indeed,  the  greatest 
part  of  what  has  been  written  concerning  it  in 
our  country  consists  in  directions  how  to  manage 
it  for  domestic  singing ;  while  the  history  of  the 
bird  is  confined  to  dry  receipts  for  fitting  it  for 
the  cage.  Its  song,  however,  in  captivity,  is  not 
so  very  alluring ;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it 
from  those  hedges  where  only  it  is  most  pleas- 
ing, still  more  depreciates  its  imprisoned  efforts. 
Gesner  assures  us,  that  it  is  not  only  the  most 
agreeable  songster  in  a  cage,  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  admirable  faculty  of  talking. 
He  tells  the  following  story  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion, which  he  says  was  communicated  to  him 
by  a  friend.  "  Whilst  I  was  at  Batisbon,"  says 
his  correspondent, ''  I  put  up  at  an  inn,  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Crown,  where  my  host  had  three 
nightingales.  What  I  am  going  to  repeat  is 
wonderfrd,  almost  incredible,  and  yet  is  true. 
The  nightingales  were  placed  separately,  so  that 
each  was  shut  up  by  itself  in  a  dark  cage.  It 
happened  at  that  time,  being  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  those  birds  are  wont  to  sing  inde&ti- 

throated '  bird  ;  Sophocles  refers  to  its  notes  as  af- 
fording an  image  of  vociferous  sorrow;  and  Virgil 
and  Ovid  attribute  to  them  a  plaintive  character. 
Later  poets  describe  the  nightingale  as  lamenting  and 
complaining,  or  giving  way  to  despair. 

All  abandon'd,  to  despair  she  ninga 

Her  sorrows  tlirough  the  night— Tromsok. 

*  Coleridge,  however,  does  not  admit  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  song  is  melancholy.     He  says : 

A  melancholy  bird  1    Oh !  idle  thought— 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melanchmy. 

Bat  some  night-wanderii»  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  some  grievous  wrong. 

Or  dow  distemper,  or  neglected  love  ; 

(And  80,  poor  WMtchl  fill'd  all  things  with  himseU; 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  send  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrow ;)  he,  and  such  as  he. 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain, 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit 

We  have  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  mav  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  aiway  ftdl  of  love 
And  Joyance  I    'Tis  the  mtrrjf  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipttatcs. 
With  fiist  thick  warble  his  deU<nou8  notes. 
As  he  were  fearAil  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthcn  bis  fUll  suul 
Of  an  its  music!  Eow 
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gably,  that  I  was  so  afflicted  with  the  stone,  that 
I  could  sleep  but  very  little  all  night.  It  was 
usual  then  al)out  midnight,  when  there  was  no 
noise  in  the  house,  but  all  still,  to  hear  the  two 
nightingales  jangling  and  talking  with  each 
other,  and  plainly  imitating  men's  discourses. 
For  my  part,  I  was  almost  astonished  with  won- 
der; for  at  this  time,  when  all  was  quiet  else, 
they  held  conference  together,  and  repeated 
whatever  they  had  heard  among  the  gueists  by 
day.  Those  two  of  them  that  were  most  notable, 
and  masters  of  this  art,  were  scarcely  ten  feet 
distant  from  one  another.  The  third  hung  more 
remote,  so  that' I  could  not  so  well  hear  it  as  I 
lay  arbed.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  those 
two  provoked  each  other;  and  by  answering, 
invited  and  drew  one  another  to  speak.  Tet 
did  they  not  confound  their  words,  or  talk  both 
together,  but  rather  utter  them  alternately  and 
of  course.  Besides  the  daily  discourse  of  the 
guests,  they  chanted  out  two  stories,  which  gen- 
erally held  them  from  midnight  till  morning; 
and  that  with  such  modulations  and  inflections, 
that  no  man  could  have  taken  to  come  from  such 
little  creatures.  When  I  asked  the  host  if  they 
had  been  taught,  or  whether  he  observed  their 
talking  in  the  night,  he  answered,  no :  the  same 
said  the  whole  family.  But  I,  who  could  not 
sleep  for  nights  together,  was  perfectly  sensible 
of  their  discourse.  One  of  their  stories  was  con- 
cerning the  tapster  and  his  wife,  who  refused  to 
follow  him  to  the  wars,  as  he  desired  her :  for 
the  husband  endeavonred  to  persuade  his  wife, 
'  as  far  as  I  understood  by  the  birds,  l^at  he  would 
leave  his  service  in  that  inn,  and  go  to  the  wars 
in  hopes  of  plunder.  But  she  refused  to  follow 
him,  resolving  to  stay  either  at  Ratisbon,  or  go 
to  Nuremberg.  There  was  a  long  and  earnest 
contention  betw^n  them  ;  and  all  this  dialogue 
the  birds  repeated.  They  even  repeated  the 
unseemly  words  which  were  cast  out  between 
them,  and  which  ou^t  rather  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  kept  a  secret.  But  the  birds,  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  modest,  immo- 
dest, honest,  and  filthy  words,  did  out  with  them. 
The  other  story  was  concerning  the  war  which 
the  emperor  was  then  threatening  against  the 
Protestants;  «vhich  the  birds  probably  heard 
from  some  of  the  generals  that  had  conferences 
in  the  house.  These  things  did  they  repeat  in 
the  night  after  twelve  ei'clock,  when  there  was  a 
deep  silence.  But  in  the  daytime,  for  the  most 
part  they  were  silent,  and  seemed  to  do  nothing 
but  meditate  and  revolve  with  themselves  upon 
what  the  guests  conferred  together  as  they  sat 
at  table,  or  in  their  walks.  I  verily  had  never 
believed  our  Pliny  writing  s«  many  wonderful 
things  concerning  these  little  creatures,  had  I 
not  myself  seen  with  my  eyes,  and  heard  them 
with  my  ears  uttering  such  things  as  I  have  re- 
lated. Neither  yet  can  I  of  a  sudden  write  all, 
or  call  to  remembrance  every  particular  that  I 
have  heard.*' 


Such  is  the  sagacity  ascribed  to  the  nightin- 
gale :  it  is  but  to  have  high  reputation  for  any 
one  quality,  and  the  world  is  ready  enough  to 
give  us  fkme  for  others  to  which  we  have  very 
small  pretensions.  But  there  is  a  little  bird, 
rather  celebrfited  for  its  affection  to  mankind 
than  its  singing,  which,  however,  in  our  dimate, 
has  the  sweetest  note  of  all  others.  The  reader 
already  perceives  that  I  mean  the  rcdbrbast, 
the  weU-known  friend  of  man,  that  is  found  in 
every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal.  The  note  of 
other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflectioiis  more 
capricious,  but  this  bird's  voice  is  soft,  tender, 
and  well-supported ;  and  the  more  to  be  valued, 
as  we  enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 
If  the  nightingale's  song  has  been  compared  to 
the  fiddle,  the  redbreast's  voice  has  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  flute. 

The  redbreaet,  during  the  spring,  haunts  the 
wood,  the  grove,  and  the  garden;  it  retires  to 
the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedgerows  to  breed  in. 
But  in  winter  it  seems  to  become  more  domes- 
tic, and  often  to  claim  protection  from  man. 
Most  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  the  nightingale, 
the  swallow,  and  the  titmouse,  leave  us  in  the 
winter,  when  their  insect  food  is  no  longer  offer' 
ed  in  plenty ;  but  the  redbreast  continues  with 
us  the  year  round,  and  endeavours  to  support 
the  fieimine  of  winter  by  chirping  round  the 
warm  habitations  of  mankind ;  by  coming  into 
those  shelters  where  the  rigour  of  the  season  is 
artificially  expelled,  and  where  insects  themselves 
are  found  in  greater  numbers,  attracted  by  the 
same  cause. 

This  bird  breeds  differently  in  different  places : 
in  some  countries  its  nest  is  usually  found  in  the 
crevice  of  some  mossy  bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
hawthorn  in  hedgerows ;  in  others  it  chooses  the 
thickest  coverts,  and  hides  its  nest  with  oak- 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  five,  of  a  duU 
white,  with  reddish  streaks. 

The  Lark,  whether  the  sky-lark,  the  wood,  or 
the  tit  lark,  being  all  distinguishable  from  other 
little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel,  are  louder 
in  their  song  than  either  of  the  former,  but  not 
so  pleasing.  Indeed  the  music  of  every  bird  in 
captivity  produces  no  very  pleasing  sensations ; 
it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a  little  animal  insendUe 
of  its  misfortunate  situation :  it  is  the  landscape, 
the  grove,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the  contest 
upon  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  the  soaring  in  the  air,  and  the  an- 
swering of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's  song 
its  true  relish.  These,  united,  improve  each 
other,  and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  oif  the  high- 
est, yet  most  harmless,  ezultation.  Nothing  can, 
in  this  situation  of  mind,  be  more  pleasing  than 
to  see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing ;  raising 
its  note  as  it  soars,  until  it  seems  lost  in  the  im- 
mense heights  above  us;  the  note  continuing, 
the  bird  itself  unseen ;  to  see  it  then  descending 
with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  yet 
sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  nest,  the 
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spot  where  all  its  affections  are  centered^  the 
spot  that  has  prompted  all  this  joy. 

The  lark  builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  be- 
neath some  turf  that  serves  to  hide  and  shelter 
it.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky 
hue  in  colour,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  plover. 
It  is  while  shis  is  sitting  that  the  male  thus  usu- 
ally entertains  her  with  his  singing ;  and  while 
he  is  risen  to  an  imperceptible  height,  he  still 
has  his  loved  partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once  loses 
sight  of  the  nest,  either  while  he  ascends  or  is 
descending.  This  harmony  continues  several 
months,  beginning  early  in  the  spring  on  pair- 
ing. In  winter  they  assemble  in  flocks,  when 
their  song  forsakes  them,  and  the  bird-catchers 
destroy  them  in  great  numbers  for  the  tables  of 
the  luxurious.^ 

The  black-cap  *  and  the  wren,  though  so  very 
diminutive,  are  yet  prized  by  some  for  their 
singing.  The  former  is  called  by  some  the  mock 
nightingale;  and  the  latter  is  admired  for  the 
loodness  of  its  note,  compared  to  the  little  body 
from  whence  it  issues.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  disproportion  between  the  voice  of  a 
bird  and  its  size,  in  some  measure  demands  our 
wonder.  Quadrupeds  in  this  respect  may  be 
considered  as  mutes  to  them.  The  peaoock  is 
louder  than  the  lion,  and  the  rabbit  is  not  so 
loud  as  the  wren.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
tkat  birds  are  very  differently  formed;  their 
lungs  are  in  some  measure  extended  through 
their  whole  body,  while  in  quadrupeds  they  lie 
only  in  the  breast.    In  birds  there  are  a  variety 


'  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  188. 

4  This  bird  is  somewhat  above  five  indies  in 
length.  The  upper  mandible  is  of  a  dark  horn  col- 
our; the  under  one  a  light  blue,  and  the  edges  of 
both  whitish :  top  of  the  head  black ;  sides  of  the 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  ash  colour;  back  and 
wings  of  an  olive  gray ;  belly  and  vent  white :  the 
legs  are  of  a  bluish  colour,  inclining  to  brown ;  the 
claws  black.  The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  dull 
rust  colour.  The  black-cap  visits  us  about  the  mid^ 
die  of  April,  and  retires  in  September ;  it  frequents 
gardens,  and  builds  its  nest  near  the  ground :  it  is 
composed  of  dried  grass,  moss,  and  wool,  and  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  The  female  lays  &ye  eggs, 
of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  a 
darker  colour.  During  the  time  of  incubation  the 
male  attends  the  female,  and  sits  by  turns ;  he  like- 
wise procures  her  food,  such  as  flies,  worms,  and  in- 
sects.  The  black-cap  sings  sweetly,  and  so  like  the 
nightingale  that  in  Norfolk  it  is  called  the  mock 
nightingale.  Buffbn  says,  that  its  airs  are  H^ht  and 
easy,  and  consist  of  a  succession  of  modulations  of 
small  compass,  but  sweef ,  flexible  and  blended.  And 
oar  ingenious  countrvman,  Mr.  White,  observes  that 
it  has  usually  a  full,  deep,  sweet,  loud,  and  wild 
pipe ;  yet  the  strain  is  of  short  continuance,  and  its 
motions  desultory.  But  when  the  bird  sits  calmly, 
and  in  earnest  engages  in  sonff,  it  pours  forth  very 
sweet,  but  inward  melody,  and  expresses  great  vari- 
ety of  sweet  and  gentle  modulations,  superior,  per- 
baps,  to  any  of  our  warblers,  the  nightingale  except- 
ed ;  and  wnile  it  warbles,'  its  throat  is  wonderfully 
^stended.  Black-caps  feed  chiefly  on  flies  and  in- 
sects,  and  not  nnfrequently  on  ivy  and  other  berries. 


of  cells  which  take  in  the  air,  and  thus  pour 
forth  their  contents  at  the  little  animal's  com- 
mand. The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  therefore, 
are  as  respectable  for  their  voices  as  they  might 
be  deemed  inconsiderate  for  their  size.^ 

All  these  soft-billed  birds,  thus  prized  for  their 
singing,  are  rendered  domestic,  and  brought  up 
with  assiduity  by  such  as  are  fond  of  their  voices 
in  a  cage.  The  same  method  of  treatment  serves 
for  all,  as  their  food  and  their  habits  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  manner  of  taking  and  treating 
them,  particularly  the  nightingale,  is  this:  A 
nightingale's  nest  may  be  found  by  observing 
the  place  where  the  male'  sings,  and  then  by 
sticking  two  or  three  meal-worms  (a  kind  of 
maggot  found  in  flour)  on  some  neighbouring 
thorn,  which  when  he  sees  he  will  infallibly  bear 
away  to  his  young.  By  listening,  he  then  may 
be  heard  with  the  femsJe  chirping  to  the  young 
ones  while  they  are  feeding.  When  the  nest  is 
found,  if  the  young  ones  are  not  fledged  enough 
to  be  taken,  they  must  not  be  touched  with  the 
hands,  for  then  the  old  ones  will  perceive  it,  and 
entice  them  away.  They  should  not  be  taken 
till  they  are  almost  as  full  of  feathers  as  the  old 
ones;  and,  though  they  refuse  their  meat,  yet, 
by  opening  their  bills,  you  may  give  them  two 
or  three  small  bits  at  a  time,  which  will  make 
them  soon  grow  tame,  when  they  will  feed  them- 
selves. They  should  be  put,  nest  and  all,  into  a 
nttle  basket,  which  should  be  covered  up  warm ; 
and  they  should  be  fed  every  two  hours.  Their 
food  should  be  sheep's  hearts,  or  other  raw  flesh- 
meat,  chopped  vei7  fine,  and  all  the  strings, 
skins,  and  fat,  taken  away.  But  it  should  always 
be  mixed  with  hard  hens'  eggs,  upon  which  they 
will  feed  and  thrive  abundantly. 

They  should  then  be  put  in  cages  like  tho 
nightingale's  back  cage,  with  a  little  straw  or 
dry  moss  at  the  bottom ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  large,  they  should  have  ants'  mould.  They 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  as  indeed  should  all 
singing-birds  whatsoever ;  for  otherwise  they  will 
have  the  cramp,  and  perhaps  the  claws  will  drop 
off.  In  autumn  they  will  sometimes  abstain 
from  their  food  for  a  fortnight,  unless  two  or 
three  meal-worms  be  given  them  twice  or  thrice 
Srweek,  or  two  or  three  spiders  in  a  day ;  they 
must  likewise  have  a  little  safiron  in  their  wa- 
ter. Figs  chopped  small  among  their  meat  will 
help  them  to  recover  their  flesh.  When  their 
legs  are  cramped,  they  should  be  anointed  with 
fresh  butter,  or  capon's  fat,  three  or  four  days 
together.  If  they  grow  melancholy,  put  white 
sugar-candy  into  their  water,  and  feed  them  with 
sheep's  heart,  giving  them  three  or  four  meal- 
worms in  a  day,  and  a  few  ants  with  their  eggs. 

With  regard  to  adult  birds,  those  that  are 
taken  before  the  twenty-third  of  April  are  ac- 
counted the  best,  because  after  that  they  begin 
to  pair.     They  usually  haunt  woods,  coppices^ 

5  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  139, 
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and  quickset  hedges,  where  they  may  be  taken 
in  trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.  They 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  spot  where  the  bird 
sings  as  possible ;  and  before  you  fix  the  trap, 
turn  up  the  earth  twice  the  breadth  of  the  cage, 
because  they  will  there  look  for  food.  They  are 
also  taken  with  lime  twigs,  placing  them  upon 
the  hedge  where  they  usually  sing;  and  there 
should  be  meal-worms  stuck  at  proper  places  to 
draw  them  into  the  snare.  After  they  are  taken, 
their  wings  should  be  gently  tied  with  thread, 
to  prevent  their  beating  themselves  against  the 
cage.  This  should  be  first  hung  in  a  private 
place,  that  the  bird  may  not  be  disturbed ;  and 
it  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  at  f&rthest, 
with  sheep^s  heart  and  egg  minced  very  fine, 
mixing  it  with  meal-worms.  However,  the  first 
food  must  be  worms,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  files. 
You  must,  to  feed  the  bird,  take  it  in  your  hand, 
and  open  the  bill  with  a  stick  made  thick  at  one 
end,  giving  it  the  insects,  or  four  or  five  bits  of 
food  as  big  as  peas,  to  entice  it  to  eat.  Its  com- 
mon food  should  be  mixed  with  ants,  so  that 
when  the  bird  goes  to  pick  up  the  ants,  it  may 
pick  up  some  of  that  also.  The  nightingale, 
when  caged,  begins  to  sing  about  the  latter  end 
of  November,  and  continues  its  song  till  June. 

Note  k,— The  Lark  family. 

The  Crested- lark,  so  called  from  the  tuft  with 
which  its  head  is  sufmounted,  is  more  bulky  thmn 
the  common  lark.  The  bill  is  longer,  and  the  wings 
and  tail  shorter.  The  wings,  when  folded,  come  to 
about  half  the  length  of  the  tail.  Feathers  of  a  deep 
gray,  with  an  edging  of  a  lighter  tint,  cover  the  bead, 


and  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  is  a  band  of  reddish  my  interrupted  by 
the  eye.     The  lower  parts  are  of  an  obscure  white, 


slightly  tinted  with  reddish.  The  head  is  more 
thick,  and  the  bill  stronger,  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  it  has  more  black  on  the  breast.  Both 
have  the  tongue  wide,  and  a  little  forked.  Without 
being  so  common  as  the  sky-lark,  the  crested-lark  is 
pretty  well  spread  throughout  Europe,  from  Russia 
to  Greece.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
ever  found  in  this  country.  It  neither  flies  in  flocks 
like  the  common  lark,  nor  rises  so  high ;  and  it  con- 
tinues in  flight  a  longer  time  without  alighting.  It 
is  by  no  means  wild,  nor  does  it  dread  the  appearance 
of  man,  but  commences  to  sing  at  his  approach.  The 
males  sing  infinitely  better  than  the  females,  and 
their  voice  is  very  sweet  and  agreeable.  During 
fine  weather  there  is  no  cessation  to  their  strains; 
but  they  become  silent  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  rain  descends ;  they  forget  their  gaiety  and  their 
music  until  the  re-appearance  of  a  brilliant  sun  re- 
animates their  vivadtv.  They  usually  sing  until 
the  month  of  September.  In  captivity  they  also 
sing,  and  retain  more  readily  the  airs  whidi  are 
taught  them  from  the  bird-organ,  than  almost  any 
other  bird.  But  they  seldom  survive  the  loss  of 
their  liberty,  and  it  requires  much  care  and  difficulty 
to  preserve  them  any  time  in  cages.  The  female 
places  her  nest  on  the  ground,  like  the  common 
species.  She  lays  twice  a-vear,  about  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a  dear  ash-colour,  thick  set  with  brown  and 
blackish  spots. 

^  The  Woodwork  has  been  confounded  by  ornitholo- 
gists with  the  crested  lark,  on  account  oi  the  similar 
tuft  with  which  its  head  is  surmounted.    It  is  smaller 


than  the  crested-lark,  and  the  tuft  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  genuine  one,  being  only  a  utile 
greater  elongation  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  than 
in  the  common  lark.  The  male  is  noore  frequently 
observed  to  elevate  these  than  the  fenude.  i  his 
lark  is  found  in  Germany.  France,  Holland,  Siberia, 
Poland,  and  Italy.  When  these  birds  perch  they 
sing  agreeably.  They  are  heard  to  warble  in  great 
numbers  together,  in 'the  commencement  of  spring; 
but  when  these  assemblages  disperse  in  amorous 
couples,  the  male  then  displays  all  his  vocal  powers, 
and  produces  very  melodious  sounds,  especiaUy  after 
sunset.  Thus  he  soothes  and  charms  bis  mate, 
engaged  in  her  maternal  cares.  From  the  time  the 
young  family  bursts  the  shell,  the  sire  takes  his 
share  in  their  education ;  but  his  songs  are  over,  for 
the  love  which  created  his  melody  is  at  an  end. 

In  many  respects,  both  of  habit  and  appearance, 
these  birds  differ  from  the  Sky-lark.  They  perch 
as  well  in  trees  as  on  the  ground ;  but  this  tbey  do 
only  on  the  largest  branches,  where  tbey  are  able  to 
secure  their  hold  with  positively  embraciiiv  the 
stems  with  their  toes.  The  sky-lark  forms  its  nest 
amongst  grass  or  com ;  and  the  wood-lark  usually 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  near  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  or 
it  lays  where  the  grass  is  rank  and  dry.  The  fiibrie 
is  of  loose  texture,  and  constructed  of  withered 
herbs  and  fibrous  roots,  with  a  few  horse -hairs  in 
the  inside. 

The  Skort'toed  lark  is  met  with  in  the  Canaries, 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  and  especially  in 
Champagne,  where  the  spedes  is  remarkably  numer- 
ous. These  larks  arrive  in  the  last-mentioned  coun- 
try about  the  end  of  April,  and  are  universally  found 
in  dry  and  sandy  situations.  They  have  several 
broods,  and  the  first  takes  place  soon  after  their 
arrival.  The  nest  is  constructed  on  the  groimd,  of 
few  noaterials,  prindpally  the  blades  of  dog's  grass, 
and  is  usually  found  in  a  wheel-rut,  or  track  of  a 
horse's  hoof.  The  eg^  are  three  or  four,  gray  in 
colour,  and  spotted  with  a  brownish  gray,  which 
spots  are  more  confluent  towards  the  gross  end.  As 
soon  as  the  voung  can  manage  for  themselves,  they 
quit  the  untilled  lands  of  Champagne,  unite  in  numer- 
ous bodies,  and  seek  fresher  aboaes  and  oaten  fields. 
They  leave  this  province  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
do  not  return  until  the  following  spring.  Morning 
and  evening,  all  the  males  of  the  plain  assemble,  and, 
at  a  very  elevated  height  in  the  air,  produce  a  con- 
cert, which  is  heard  very  distinctly,  even  though 
the  birds  are  out  of  sight.  This  song  is  more  agree- 
able and  melodious  than  that  of  the  common  lark. 
Thev  seldom  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  never 
on  the  ground,  but  utter  then  a  peculiar  sort  of  cry. 
This  lark  can  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a  field  mouse, 
espedally  when  disturbed,  and  on  the  point  of  taking 
to  flight.  All  the  larks  are  pulverating  birds;  but 
this  one  is  so  particularly  attached  to  powdering 
itself  with  dust,  that,  on  being  supplied  with  some 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  it  will  immediately  testify  its 
joy  by  a  little  soft  cry,  frequently  repeated,  and  hy 
predpitate  movements  of  the  win^,  and  bristling  of 
all  the  feathers.  It  will  plunge  mstantly  into  sand 
or  ashes,  as  other  birds  do  into  water,  remains  there 
a  long  time,  wallowing  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  does 
not  come  out  of  it  untd  it  is  so  covered  with  it,  that 
its  plumage  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 

The  Clanper  lark  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It 
usually  makes  its  nest  in  some  small  grass,  and  lays 
from  rour  to  five  epigs,  of  a  greenish-gray.  It  seldom 
rises  more  than  fi-om  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  makes  a  particular  noise,  occasioned 
by  the  precipitate  motion  of  its  wings,  which  is 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  When  in  the  season  of 
its  amours  it  rises  to  the  height  above  mentioned,  it 
utters  a  cry  resembling  the  syllables  jpi-wtV,  the  last 
syllable  of  which  is  elongated  during  its  descent.    It 
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descends  with  the  wings  dosed,  and  in  an  obliaue 
line  to  the  earth,  where  it  rests  scarcely  half  a 
minute,  and  then  rises  again.  It  sings  in  the  mom- 
ing,  in  the  evening  at  sunset,  and  for  most  part  of 
the  night. 

The  Red  "backed  lark  chiefly  delights  in  plains 
abounding  with  bushes.  It  perches  readily  on  these, 
and  even  on  the  trees  which  are  at  the  edges  of 
woods.     Its  song  is  agreeable. 

The  Alpine  lark  inhabits  the  most  northern  por- 
tions of  the  two  continents.  In  both  quarters  of  the 
globe  these  larks,  whose  flesh  is  wholesome  food, 
though  without  flavour,  like  that  of  most  Ameri- 
can birds,  quit  their  winter  retreat  in  the  early  days 
of  spring,  to  withdraw  into  the  countries  which  are 
nearest  to  the  pole,  where,  in  perfect  security  from 
the  aggressions  of  man,  they  may  deKver  themselves 
without  disturbance  to  tiie  education  of  their  yoimg 
families. 

The  Calandre  is  larger  than  the  common  lark,  but 
yet  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  not  only 
in  conformation  and  colour,  but  ali^o  in  habits  and 
manners.  Its  voice  is  equally  agreeable,  but  stronger ; 
it  possesses  a  similar  levity  of  motion  and  disposi- 
tion ;  it  nestles  in  the  same  manner  on  ground,  under 
1  clump  of  tufted  grass,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs. 
It  has  a  similar  facility  of  counterfeiting  perfectly 
the  song  of  many  birds,  and  the  cries  of  some  quaif- 
rupeds,  but  its  species  is  less  numerous.  It  is  found 
in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  in  Provence, 
where  it  is  common,  and  generally  reared  on  account 
of  its  song ;  it  is  also  found  in  Italy  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where  it  passes  the  entire  year.  The 
nlandres  are  not  observed  to  congregate  in  flocks, 
but  usually  remain  single;  in  autumn  they  grow 
very  fat,  and  are  then  good  eating;  they  are  taken  , 
in  nets,  laid  near  the  waters  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  drink. 

The  Sirlif  a  species  of  lark,  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  and  arched  beak.  It  is  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  even  in  Barbary,  usually  inhabit- 
ing the  sandy  downs ;  from  its  peculiar  song,  which 
it  generally  puts  forth  from  some  little  eminence,  its 
name  is  derived. 

The  Double-crested  lark  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  double  crest,  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 

Note  B.— 7%^  Titmice  family. 

The  majority  of  the  Titmice^  particularly  those 
which  frequent  woods,  thickets,  and  orchards,  are 
coorageous,  and  even  ferocious;  they  will  attack 
the  owl  with  greater  boldness  than  any  other  bird, 
being  always  foremost  in  darting  on  him,  and  trying 
to  pick  out  his  eyes.  Thev  express  their  little  rage 
and  fury  by  the  swelling  or  their  plumes,  by  violent 
attitudes,  and  precipitate  motions ;  they  peck  sharply 
the  hand  which  holds  them,  strike  it  repeatedly  with 
the  bill,  and  seem  by  their  cries  to  call  others  to 
their  assistance,  which  usually  attracts  them  in 
CTowds,  and  produces  abundant  sport  to  the  fowftr, 
for  a  single  individual  can  take  them  all.  There  are 
many  traits  of  conformity  in  their  manners  and  dis- 

1 1  position  with  those  of  the  crows,  shrikes,  and  pies; 

I  they  have  the  same  appetite  for  flesh,  and  the  same 

I  custom  of  tearing  their  food  in  pieces  to  eat  it. 
These  birds  being  of  a  lively  and  active  character, 

1 1  we  incessantly  in  motion ;  they  are  continually  flut- 

||  |«ring  from  tree  to  tree,  hopping  from  branch  to 

branch,  climbing  up  the  trunk,  crooking  themselves 

I  to  walls,  and  suspending  themselves  in  all  fashions, 

I I  wmetimes  with  the  head  downwards.   Though  fierce, 

I  they  are  social,  seek  out  the  company  of  their  own 
j  species,  and  form  little  flocks,  more  or  less  numer- 
'    ous;  and  if  any  accident  should  separate  them,  they 

I I  ^^11  each  other  mutually,  and  are  soon  reunited. 
I    They  then  seek  their  food  in  common,  visit  the  clefts 


of  rocks  and  walls,  and  tear  with  their  bills  the 
lichens  and  the  moss  of  trees,  to  find  insects  or  their 
eggs.  They  also  feed  on  seeds;  but  though  in  many 
species  the  bill  is  strong  enough,  they  do  not  break 
them,  like  the  bullfinches  and  linnets;  they  place 
them  under  their  claws,  and  pierce  them  with  their 
bills  like  the  nuthatches,  with  which  they  sometimes 
seem  to  associate  during  the  winter.  If  a  nut  be 
suspended  at  the  end  or  a  string,  they  will  hook 
themselves  to  it,  and  follow  all  its  oscillations  with- 
out letting  %Ot  and  keep  incessantly  pecking  at  it. 
Such  manoeuvres  indicate.much  strength  in  the  mus- 
cles ;  it  has  accordingly  been  observed  that  the  bill 
is  moved  by  very  robust  and  vigorous  muscles  and 
ligaments,  as  well  as  the  neck,  and  that  the  cranium 
is  remarkably  thick.  They  will  eat  not  only  grains, 
but  insects,  as  above  hinted,  and  butterfly-eggs,  and 
peck  the  growing  buds.  The  largest  species  (the 
great  titmouse)  joins  to  its  other  aliments  bees,  and 
even  little  birds,  if  it  finds  them  enfeebled  by  illness, 
or  entangled  in  snares,  but  it  usually  eats  only  the 
head.  Almost  all  the  species  of  titmice  are  very 
productive,  even  more  so  than  any  other  birds,  in 
proportion  to  their  size;  their  brood  is  said  some- 
times to  consist  of  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs.  Some 
make  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  others  on 
shrubs,  and  give  it  the  form  of  a  ball,  of  a  volume 
greatly  disproportioned  to  their  size ;  some  suspend 
it  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  in  reeds  or  rushes.  The 
materials  which  they  employ  are  small  plants,  little 
roots,  moss,  flax,  cattle  hair,  wool,  tne  down  of 
plants,  cotton,  and  feathers ;  they  tend  their  numer- 
ous family  with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  and 
activity,  are  very  much  attached  to  it,  and  defend  it 
with  courage  against  the  birds  which  attack  it.  They 
rush  on  the  enemy  with  such  intremdity  as  to  force 
him  to  respect  topir  weakness.  The  titmice  are 
extended  over  the  Old  continent,  from  the  north  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  through  Africa,  India,  and 
China:  they  are  also  found  in  North  America,  but 
are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent.  Within  a  few  years,  several  have  been 
discovered  in  New  Holland. 

Among  the  titmice,  those  which  are  nnost  easily 
caught  in  snares,  &c.  are  the  Oreat,  the  Blacky  and 
Bltte-keaded  species;  the  Crested,  the  Long-tailed, 
the  Bearded,  arid  the  Penduline  are  not  so  easily 
managed.  There  are  plenty  of  modes  employed, 
with  success,  for  the  destruction  of  these  little  birds, 
the  details  of  which  would  involve  but  little  interest 
for  our  readers.  Those  who  keep  bees  are  very 
sufficiently  justified,  however,  in  destroying  the  tit- 
mice, as  the  latter  wage  a  very  cruel  war  upon  these 
useful  insects,  particularly  when  they  have  young 
ones. 

NoTB  C The  Wrens. 

Modem  naturalists  have  restricted  the  wren  genus 
to  such  birds  as  have  a  slender,  slightly  compressed, 
curved,  and  marginated  bill,  with  the  nostrils  basal, 
and  ha1f< covered  by  a  naked  membrane;  the  wings 
are  short  and  rounded,  with  the  fourth  and  finh 
feathers  of  equal  length,  but  longer  than  the  others, 
the  tail  short,  rounded,  and  erect,  and  the  tarsus 
the  same  length  as  the  middle  toe.  The  birds  ot 
this  genus  are  subject  to  a  wide  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  although  there  is  but  one  species  in  Europe, 
which  is  common  to  all  its  kingdoms. 

The'  Winter  wren  (  Troglodytes  kpemalis)  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  visits  the  United  States  ui 
the  month  of  October,  where  it  generally  remains 
all  winter,  and  migrates  to  the  north  in  spring,  to 
fulfil  the  important  law  of  incubation.  In  its  general 
appearance  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Euro- 
pean wren ;  and  some  naturalists  have  considered  it 
as  of  the  same  species.     It  sings  with  great  aninw- 
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tion  while  mounted  on  the  point  of  some  branch  of  a 
tree.  It  is  by  no  means  a  shy  bird,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  out-houses,  yards,  and  gardens,  in  different 
cities  of  the  Union. 

The  Hoiue  wren  {T,  Oedon)  is  migratorv;  it 
arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  begins  to  construct  its  nest  in  the  second  week 
of  Mav.  It  is  customary  for  the  natives  to  place  a 
small  box  on  the  top  of  a  pole  in  the  garden  for  its 
reception;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  it  will  take  pos- 
session of  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  wall,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  breed  in  an  old  hat.  The  conjugal 
pair  generally  hatch  two  broods  in  a  season, — the 
one  in  June,  and  the  other  in  the  end  of  July. 

The  Common  wren  (Anorthura  troglodiftes)  is  one 
of  the  roost  familiarly  known  of  our  small  birds, 
being  rendered  remarkable  by  its  peculiar  form,  not 
less  than  by  the  liveliness  of  its  motions.  Next  to 
the  robin,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  liable  to  molestation 
from  boys  and  idle  people;  and  for  this  security  it  is 
indebted  partly  to  its  small  size,  and  partly  to  its 
cheerfulness  and  innocence.  Next  to  the  kinglets, 
the  creeper,  the  chiff-chaff,  and  the  smaller  tits,  it 
is  the  least  of  our  native  birds.  Its  flight  is  effected 
by  a  rapid  and  continuous  motion  of  the  wings,  and 
therefore  is  not  undulated,  but  direct;  nor  is  it  sus- 
tained, for  the  bird  merely  flits  from  one  bush  to 
another,  or  from  stone  to  stone.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  along  stone  walls,  among  fragments 
of  rocks,  in  thickets  of  whins,  and  by  hedges,  where 
it  attracts  notice  by  the  quickness  of  its  motions, 
and  frequently  by  its  loud  chirring  noise.  ^  When 
standing,  it  keeps  its  tail  nearly  erect,  and  jerks  its 
whole  body  smartly;  then  hops  about  with  great 
alacrity,  using  its  wings  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
tinually enunciating  its  rapid  chit.  In  spring  and 
summer  the  male  has  a  very  pleasing,  full,  rich,  and 
mellow  song,  which  it  repeats  at  short  intervals; 
and  even  in  autumn,  and  on  fine  days  in  winter,  it 
may  occasionally  be  heard  hurrying  over  its  ditty, 
the  loudness  and  clearness  of  which,  as  proceeding 
from  so  diminutive  a  creature,  is  apt  to  strike  one 
with  surprise  even  after  it  has  long  been  familiar  to 
him.  During  the  breeding  season,  wrens  keep  in 
pairs  often  in  unfrequented  parts,  such  as  bushy  dells, 
mossy  woods,  the  banks  of  streams,  and  stony  places 
overgrown  with  brambles,  sloes,  aifd  other  shrubs; 
but  towards  the  end  of  autumn  they  approach  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  although  never  decidedly  gre- 
garious, sometimes  appear  in  small  straggling  parties. 
They  are  not,  properly  speaking,  shy,  as  they  con- 
ceive themselves  secure  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  but,  on  the  approach  of  a  person,  con- 
ceal themselves  in  holes  among  stonfes,  or  among  the 
roots  of  bushes.  In  liveliness  and  activity  the  wren 
rivals  the  kinglets,  tits,  and  creeper,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  diminutive  size,  birds  as  well  as 
quadrupeds  being  generally  more  slow  in  their  mo- 
tions the  larger  their  bulk. 

A  pleasant  little  fable,  of  which  the  wren  is  the 
hero,  is  told  by  the  Hebridians.  At  an  assembly  of 
the  birds,  the  eagle  was  boasting  of  his  strength, 
asserting  that  he  could  mount  higher  in  the  air  than 
any  of  earth's  inhabitants,  when  up  starts  the  little 
wren,  and  flatlv  contradicts  the  tyrant,  challenging 
him  to  a  trial  of  speed.  The  eagle  regarded  his  puny 
rival  with  contempt,  but  accepting  the  challenge, 
or  desirous  of  displaying  his  power,  spread  out  his 
huge  wings,  and^  launched  into  the  air.  Up  rose  the 
ro^  bird  in  majestic  gyrations,  over  the  assembled 
tribes,  up  beyond  the  mountain  tops,  up  beyond  the 
streaks  of  gray  vapour,  un  beyond  the  specks  and 
lines  of  the  white  cirri  and  drrocumuli  that  floated 
in  the  blue  ocean  of  ether,  up  until  he  seemed  but  a 
point  in  the  eye  of  the  goshawk  and  peregrine,  who 
watched  his  progress  with  more  envy  than  admira- 
tion, and  of  toe  raven,  who  thought  he  could  mount 


as  high  himself;  still  up  mitil  he  vanished  entirely 
from  the  sight  of  most  of  the  other  birds,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  look  so  far  into  the  sky.  But 
where  was  the  littie  wren  all  this  time?  Had  he 
crept  with  shame  into  some  hole,  or  been  unwittingly 
trampled  to  death  by  the  broad  foot  of  some  gazing 
gander,  or  the  still  broader  foot  of  the  pillar-legged 
pelican  ?  At  length  the  eagle  stopped,  ^ping  for 
breath,  with  swollen  eyes  and  palpitating  heart, 
unable  to  ascend  a  foot  fitftber,  and  spreading  wide 
his  wings  and  tail,  floated  in  the  dazzling  light  The 
litUe  vain- glorious  thing  that  had  defied  him,  he 
knows  has  Wn  left  at  least  a  mile  behind.  But  lol 
up  again  starts  the  wren,  who  had  nimbly  perched 
on  the  eagle's  back,  and  kept  himself  concealed 
aniong  the  feathers.  With  a  hop,  and  a  jerk  of  his 
tail,  and  a  glance  of  pride,  up  springs  the  little  wren 
into  the  r^on  of  vacuity,  aiid»  fluttering  there  for  a 
moment,  sings  his  song  of  triumph.  The  eagle  cast 
a  glance  of  mortified  pride  upon  him,  which  he  heeded 
not,  but  seizing  a  leather  of  his  rivaVs  neck,  de. 
scended  in  safety  to  the  gromd,  to  receive  the  prize 
impartially  adjudged  by  the  astonished  conoave. 
The  moral  of  the  fable  is,  that  cunning  may  supply 
the  lack  of  power. 

The  kinglets  formerly  ranked  among  the  wrens, 
but  Cuvier,  following  Bay,  formed  a  new  genus  for 
their  reception  under  the  titie  of  IUquU$.  They 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  insects,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  exhibit  great  nimbleness  of  action.  They 
construct  their  nest  with  much  neatness.  The  British 
species  usually  suspend  them  to  the  extreme  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  cover  them  externally  with  mosses, 
selecting  the  same  kind  which  is  on  the  tree  for  their 
purpose. 

The  JRubv-crowned  kingUt  (JReffuku  calendulus)  is 
a  native  of  North  America.  They  are  birds  of  pass> 
sage,  and  visit  the  United  States  from  the  south, 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  food  at  thii 
season  consists  of  the  blossoms  of  the  maple  tree, 
and  when  these  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  those  of 
the  peach,  apple,  and  other  fruit  trees.  They  est 
only  the  stamens  of  these  flowers,  but  they  also  sub- 
sist upon  the  insects  which  hover  round  tbem.  These 
birds  penetrate  far  to  the  north,  and  even  build  and 
incubate  in  the  country  around  Hudson's  bay.  The 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  is  only  four  inches  long,  and 
six  in  extent  of  wings. 

The  American  kinglet  seems  to  be  confounded  by 
Wilson  and  other  naturalists  with  the  European 
kinglet,  from  which  it  differs  in  several  essential  par- 
ticulars. The  length  of  the  American  Rc^Ius  is 
three  inches  and  seven-eighths,  while  the  European 
species  varies  from  three  inches  and  a  half  to  toree 
inches  and  three  quarters;  the  bill  is  also  longer, 
and  more  diUted  at  the  base,  and  the  crest  differs 
materially.  The  American  kinglet  is  an  active,  un- 
suspicious bird,  climbing  and  nanging  occasionally 
among  the  branches,  and  sometimes  even  on  the 
body  of  the  tree,  in  search  of  the  larve  of  insects. 
It  Mso  retires  northwards  to  incubate,  and  is  seldom 
to  be  met  >vith  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  fi'om 
May  to  October;  afiker  which  it  becomes  very  abun- 
dant in  orchards,  and  assists  greatly  in  thinning  them 
of  the  numerous  insects  yviih  which  they  are  infested 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  four  inches  long,  and 
six  in  extent. 

The  AU-Coloured  kinglet  (JR.  omnicofor)  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  inhabits  the  extensive  forests  which 
border  the  Rio- Grande.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  its  plumage ;  and  differs  from  its  con- 
geners in  being  provided  with  an  ample  tuft  of  fea- 
thers on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  its  bill  differs,  also, 
in  being  somewhat  straighter. 

The  Ewropean  kinglet  {R.  crisiatus)  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  Europe,  and  is  plentiful  in  some  partf 
of  this  island.     It  is  a  resident  %vith  us  the  whole 
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yemr  round ;  but  Selby  records  two  instances  where 
It  migrated;  in  October  1822  and  January  1828.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  whole  tribe  disappeared.  This 
Iwppeoed  a  few  days  prior  to  the  long-continued  snow- 
storno,  so  severely  felt  through  the  Northern  counties 
of  EngUuid,  and  along  the  Eastern  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  ia  the  smallest  British  bird,  being  only  three 
indies  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds sixty  grains  in  weight.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  '  The  Golden-crested  Wren.*  It  has 
an  exceeding  beautiful  smaU  row  of  feathers  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  of  a  ^old  or  orange  colour,  which  it 
has  a  power  of  drawing  toother,  in  such  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  little  crest,  by  laying  the 
fcatbers  all  flat  upon  the  head ;  and  liicewise  to  raise 
them  at  pleasure.  The  form  of  them  is  long,  as  they 
take  their  rise  firom  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  extend 
<  themselves  to  the  back  of  the  head,  on  each  of  which 
there  runs  a  black  line.  The  eyes  are  encircled  with 
white ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  of  a  fine,  shining,  yel- 
lowish green ;  the  breast  of  a  dusky  white;  the  back 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow. 
The  qum  feathers  of  the  wings  are  of  a  dusky  otown, 
with  some  of  their  edges  yellow,  others  white ;  the 
tips  of  some  of  those  next  to  the  covert  feathers  are 
also  white;  and  the  tips  of  some  of  the  coverts  being 
of  the  same  colour,  form  a  white  line  across  the  wing. 
The  tail  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  some  of  the  edges  of  the  feathers  of 
a  yellowish  green ;  the  feet  and  claws  are  pretty 
Dear  of  the  same  colour. 

Note  D The  Warhkrg,  Chats,  and  WagtaiU. 

The  Warblers  are  very  numerous,  and  are  widely 
diffused  in  their  geographical  range.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larve,  and  subsist  occa- 
alonally  on  fruits.  They  are  migratory  in  all  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found,  passing  to  the  warmer 
regions  during  winter,  in  quest  of  insect  food,  and 
returning  to  more  northern  latitudes  as  the  summer 
advances,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  The  col- 
ours of  the  plunuige  in  most  of  the  species,  consist 
of  strong  and  decided  contrasts  of  green,  yellow,  and 
Uack.  Nearly  the  whole  species  of  this  extensive 
l^enus  are  songsters. 

The  P^m  warbler  (^Sylvia  palmarum)  is  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  St.  Donaingo,  and  otner  West  India  islands, 
extending  its  migrations  to  South  Carolina  and  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  United  States.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects,  firuits,  and  small  seeds.  It  builds  its  nest  on 
tiie  very  top  of  some  lofty  palm  tree,  from  which  it 
takes  the  name  of '  the  Palmist.'  Its  song  is  limited 
to  five  or  six  notes,  and  is  full,  soft,  arid  mellow,  al- 
though consisting  of  little  variety.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference  in  the  form  or  hues  of  the  male  and  female, 
bat  the  winter  plumage  is  more  dull  than  the  sum- 
mer garb. 

The  Biue-motrntain  warbler  (5.  Hgrina)  inhabits 
the  lofiy  American  range  of  alpine  scenery,  whose 
ixaaoe  it  bears,  seldom  descending  from  the  airy 
heights  and  gloomy  silence  of  those  dreary  fastnesses. 
It  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  its 
soiig  is  merely  a  feeble  screech,  three  or  four  times 
repeated.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  there  be  any  difference  of 
colour  between  the  male  and  female. 

The  Hemlock  warbler  {S.paru$)  was  discovered 
by  Wilson  in  the  Great  Pine  Swamp  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  an  mctire  and  lively  bird,  climbing  and  oanging 
aimw  the  twigs  like  a  titmouse.  Its  song  consists 
of  a  rew  sweet  notes,  which  it  never  utters  while  in 
motion,  always  singing  while  in  a  quiescent  state. 
in  pursuit  of  insects  its  u^ual  habit  is  to  commence 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  hunt,  with  much  spirit  and 
rigour,  every  branch  as  it  ascends. 

The  Pdmk  warbler  is  nearly  five  inches  long. 


The  bill  is  dusky ;  the  head  grajrish  black ;  and  the 
back  deep  gray.  Round  the  eye  there  is  a  white 
streak;  and  between  that  and  the  bill  a  range  of  yel- 
low dots.  The  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  are  yellow. 
The  belly  is  white ;  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
body  are  dotted  with  black  spots.  The  wing  coverts 
are  white  and  black,  in  bands.  The  tail  is  dark  gray, 
having  the  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  large 
spots  of  white.  The  sagacity  of  this  bird,  in  build- 
ing and  placing  its  nest,  is  trulv  remarkable.  She 
does  not  fix  it  at  the  forking  or  the  branches,  as  is 
usual  with  most  other  birds,  but  suspends  it  to 
binders  hanging  from  the  netting  which  she  forms 
from  tree  to  tree,  especially  those  which  fitU  from 
branches  that  hang  over  the  rivers  and  deep  ravines. 
The  nest  consists  of  dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of 
leaves,  and  exceedingly  small  roots,  interwoven  with 
the  greatest  art;  it  is  fastened  on,  or  rather  it  is 
worked  into,  the  pendant  strings.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a 
small  bed  rolled  into  a  ball,  so  thick  and  compacted 
as  to  exclude  the  rain;  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind 
'without  receiving  any  harm.  But  the  elements  are 
not  the  only  enemies  against  which  this  bird  has  to 
struggle ;  with  wonderful  sagacity  it  provides  for  the 
protection  of  its  nest  from  other  accidents.  The 
opening  is  neither  made  on  the  top  nor  side  of  the 
nest,  but  at  the  bottom :  nor  is  the  entrance  direct. 
After  the  bird  has  made  its  way  into  the  vestibule, 
it  roust  pass  over  a  kind  of  partition,  and  through 
another  aperture,  before  it  descends  to  the  abode  of 
its  family.  This  lodgment  is  round  and  soft,  being 
lined  with  a  species  of  lichen,  which  grows  on  the 
trees,  or  with  the  silky  down  of  plants.  The  birds 
of  this  species  have  a  very  delicate  song,  which  is 
continued  throughout  the  year.  They  are  natives  oi 
St.  Domingo,  and  some  others  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  where  they  feed  chiefly  upon  insects  and  fruit. 

The  Superb  warbler  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  and 
thoujg-h  it  has  no  variety  of  colours,  it  is  possessed  of 
considerable  beauty.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
blackish-blue,  and  white  beneath ;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  are  long,  lax,  and  turrid ;  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  to  the  middle  of  the  head  rise  some  beautiful 
blue  feathers,  which  give  it  a  crested  appearance :  on 
the  cheeks,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  down 
the  neck,  is  a  patch  of  tiiis  fine  blue.  The  head, 
throat,  and  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  of  a 
deep  black ;  the  bill  and  ocular  bands  are  black ;  two 
quill  feathers  are  brown ;  the  tail  is  wedge-shaped ; 
and  the  legs  of  a  pale  brown.  The  female  is  brown 
above,  white  beneath;  and  blue  round  the  eyes. 
The  superb  warbler  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long, 
alid  inhabits  New  Holland. 

The  Chat  genua — which  embraces  the  White-ear, 
the  Stone-chat,  and  the  Whin-chat — are  all  common 
in  Europe,  and  frequent  moors  and  other  open  wastes. 
They  live  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  and  are  wild  in  dis- 
position. They  run  with  much  celerity,  and  their 
food  consists  of  insects  and  worms,  which  they  take 
chiefly  upon  the  ground. 

The  WhUe-ear  is  a  handsome  bird,  but  of  a  wild 
and  timid  nature.  It  is  migratory,  and  arrives  in 
Britain  about  March.  On  its  appearance,  it  is  es- 
teemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  numbers  are  annually 
caught  for  the  table. 

The  Stone-chat  is  not  migratory,  but  resides  in 
Britain  throughout  the  year.  It  generally  selects 
the  bottom  of  a  whin  or  other  bush  for  its  nest, 
which  is  composed  of  moss  or  dry  grass,  lined  with 
hair  or  feathers. 

The  WMn-chat  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  stone- 
chat.  Its  bill  is  black;  eyes  hazel;  the  feathers  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  black  edged  with  rust 
colour ;  a  streak  of  white  passes  from  the  bill  over 
each  eye  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  the 
cheeks  are  blackish ;  chin  white ;  the  breast  is  of  a 
rust  colour;  belly,  vent,  and  thighs,  pale  buff;  each 
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wing  is  crossed  by  a  white  mark  near  the  shoulder, 
and  another  smaller  near  the  bastard  wing :  part  of 
the  tail  at  the  base  is  white,  the  rest  black :  the  two 
middle  feathers  are  wholly  black,  as  are  also  the 
legs.  The  colours  in  geijeral  of  the  female  are 
paler :  the  white  streak  over  the  eye,  and  the  spots 
on  the  wings,  are  much  less  conspicuous;  and  the 
cheeks,  instead  of  being  black,  partake  of  the  colours 
of  the  head.  The  whin-chat  is  a  solitary  bird,  fre- 
quenting heaths  and  moors :  it  has  no  song,  but  only 
a  simple  unvaried  note ;  and  in  manners  very  much 
resembles  the  stone-chat.  It  makes  its  nest  very 
similar  to  that  bird,  and  is  generally  seen  in  the  same 
places  during  the  summer  months.  The  female  lays 
five  eggs  of  a  lightish  blue,  very  fiuntly  sprinkled 
with  small  rusty  spots.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
England  it  appears  in  winter;  but  its  mignition  is 
only  partial,  as  it  is  seen  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  at  the  same  season.  It  feeds  on  worms, 
flies,  and  insects.  About  the  end  of  summer  it  is 
very  fat,  and  at  that  time  is  said  to  be  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  delicacy  to  the  ortolan. 

The  Winter  fauvettet  a  well-known  bird,  is  some- 
what more  than  five  inches.  Its  bill  is  dark;  eyes 
hazel;  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  dusky 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  edged  with  rusty  or 
pale  tawny  brown,  plain  on  the  rump,  rather  clouded 
on  the  breast,  and  dashed  on  the  sides  with  deeper 
shades  of  those  colours;  the  chin,  throat,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  are  of  a  dull 
bluish  ash;  the  belly  is  of  the  same  colour,  but 
lighter ;  and  the  legs  are  reddish  brown.  This  bird 
is  frequently  seen  in  hedges,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  derives  one  of  its  names;  but  it  has  no 
other  relation  to  the  sparrow  than  in  the  dinginess 
of  its  colours ;  in  ever^  other  respect  it  differs  en- 
tirely. ^  It  remains  with  us  the  whole  year,  and 
builds  its  nest  near  the  ground ;  it  is  composed  of 
moss  and  wool,  and  lined  with  hair.  The  female 
generallj^  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  uniform  pale 
blue,  without  any  spots;  the  young  are  hatched 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  During  the  time  of 
sitting,  if  a  cat  or  other  voracious  animal  come  near 
the  nest,  the  mother  endeavours  to  divert  it  from 
the  spot  by  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
partridge  misleads  the  dog:  she  springs  up,  and  flut- 
ters from  spot  to  spot,  by  which  means  she  allures 
her  enemy  to  a  safe  distance.  In  France  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  rarely  seen  but  in  winter;  it  arrives  gen- 
erally  in  October,  and  departs  in  the  spring  for  more 
northern  regions,  where  it  breeds.  It  is  supposed  to 
brave  the  rigours  of  winter  in  Sweden,  and  that  it 
assumes  the  white  plumage  common  in  these  severe 
climates  in  that  season.  Its  song  is  little  varied, 
but  pleasant,  especially  in  a  season  when  all  other 
warblers  are  silent :  its  usual  strain  is  a  sort  of  quiv- 
ering, frequently  repeating  something  like  the  follow- 
ing tit-tit  tititit ;  from  which,  in  some  places,  it  is 
called  the  titling. 

We  may  here  notice  the  wagtails  and  pipits. 

Linnasus  comprised,  under  the  denomination  of 
MotaciUa,  a  great  number  of  birds  with  slender  beaks, 
which  have  subsequently  been  divided  into  many 
genera.  Becbstein  bas  restrained  the  name  to  the 
wagtails  proper,  and  badytes,  which  have  more  ele- 
vated limbs,  and  a  longer  tail  than  the  rest,  which 
they  are  continually  lowering  and  raisinff.  To  such 
the  name  is  more  suitable  than  to  any  of  the  others. 
These  birds  have,  moreover,  as  distinctive  nuirks, 
certain  scapulary  feathers,  which,  extending  to  the 
entf  of  the  wing,  give  them  some  relation  with  the 
majority  of  the  grails,  and  a  tail  composed  of  twelve 
rectrices  nearly  equal,  with  the  two  lateral  however 
shorter  than  the  eight  intermediate  quills.  M.  Cu- 
vier  has  separated  the  wagtails  proper  from  the  bu- 
dytes,  a  name  derived  from  these  latter  birds  being 


frequently  seen  amongst  cattle.  There  is,  howeYer, 
very  great  analogy  between  the  two  sections.  Per- 
haps our  popular  name  of  wagtail  is  the  best  to  ap- 
ply to  both.  The  majority  of  the  wagtails  proper, 
and  all  the  yellow  wagtails,  migrate  from  our  north- 
ern  countries  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  Boa- 
ruht  on  the  contrary,  comes  to  pass  the  winter  with 
us,  and  quits  us  when  the  others  return.  It  is  said 
to  nestle  in  the  German  districts,  which  border  oo 
the  French  territories. 

All  these  birds  frequent  meadows,  and  humid  and 
marshy  places,  delighting  in  the  borders  of  rivulets 
and  rivers.  Most  of  them  have  an  undulating  flight. 
They  dl  run  rather  than  walk ;  seldom  perch,  nng, 
or  cry,  during  their  flight ;  and  construct  their  nest 
on  the  ground.  That  of  the  white  wagtail  is,  how- 
ever,  sometimes  found  in  a  pile  of  wood,  alongside 
of  the  banks,  or  in  the  hole  of  some  wall  whose  base 
is  washed  by  waters.  Insects  and  small  worms  are 
their  only  aliment.  They  form,  in  autumn,  noiner- 
ous  flocks,  which  extend  themselves  through  the 
fields,  and  withdraw,  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
into  osieries  and  willows  which  border  canals  and 
rivers,  there  they  perform  a  noisy  concert  until  night- 
fall. They  depart  in  October,  and  often  at  this  pe- 
riod they  are  heard  passing  in  the  air,  sometimes  at 
a  very  considerable  neight,  and  clamouring  to  each 
other  incessantly.  They  do  not,  however,  all  mi- 
grate at  this  season,  for  some,  though  a  very  few, 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  They  then  abound 
in  Egypt,  where  the  people,  says  Maillet,  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  to  preserve  them  for  the  purpose  of  food. 
They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Senegal  at  the  same  sea- 
son ;  but,  like  the  swallows  and  quails,  thejr  disap- 
pear from  thence  in  spring  to  return  to  our  climates, 
where  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  March.  These  birds 
possess  the  most  astonishing  gaiety  and  lightness. 
They  appear  in  flying  to  rest  upon  their  long  out- 
spread tail,  as  upon  a  broad  oar,  which  assists  then 
to  balance,  spring,  and  perform  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions in  the  air.  During  such  sports,  they  are  fre- 
quently heard  to  utter  a  little  cry,  lively,  dear,  and 
redoubled,  which  sounds  like  the  syllables  ptit,  ^, 
jfuit,  ffuit^  auit,  'I  hey  have  also  a  soft  and  delicate 
song,  which  in  autumn  is  reduced  nearly  to  a  mur- 
mur. The  motion  of  their  tail  in  flying  is  horixon- 
tal,  but  on  the  ground  its  position  is  perpendicular. 
As  they  delight  in  being  upon  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  often  approach  the  washerwomen  that  are  there, 
and  seem  to  imitate  with  their  tails  the  beating  of  the 
linen,  the  French  have  given  them  the  name  of  Atms- 
dierea.  They  run  lic^htly,  with  very  nimble  steps, 
upon  the  strand,  and  their  long  legs  enable  them 
even  at  times  to  enter  the  water  to  a  small  depth; 
but  they  are  usually  seen  placed  upon  the  stones  and 
other  little  elevations  about  it. 

The  wagtail  fixes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  under 
some  roots,  or  below  the  turf;  more  frequently  at 
the  edge  of  waters,  under  some  hollow  bank,  in  ele- 
vated piles  of  wood  alongside  of  rivers,  and  soine- 
times  in  heaps  of  stones.  It  is  composed  of  dried 
herbs,  small  roots,  and  moss,  connected  carelessly 
together,  and  it  is  furnished  inside  with  horse-hair, 
and  feathers  in  abundance.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  of  a  bluish  white,  s|)otted  mth 
brown.  There  are  usually  two  broods  in  the  year. 
The  male  relieves  the  female  during  some  hours  in 
the  day  from  the  labours  of  incubation.  The  littJe 
ones  are  bom  covered  with  down.  The  father  and 
mother  defend  them  with  much  courage  when  they 
are  approached.  They  meet  the  enemy,  fly  about  to 
lead  him  to  a  distance,  and  often  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing him  by  their  manoeuvres.  If  their  young  fainily 
is  carried  off,  they  flv  about  the  head  of  the  ravisher, 
turn  incessantly,  and  continually  utter  piercing  cries. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  they  attend  very  scrupu- 
lously to  their  young,  keeping  the  nest  extremely 
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neat,  and  cleansing  it  carefully  from  all  kinds  of  filth 
and  ordure.  They  fling  these  out,  and  even  carry 
them  to  a  certain  distance.  This  last  precaution 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  different  instinct  from 
that  of  mere  cleanliness.  It  would  seem  to  be  done 
rather  with  the  view  of  removing  every  indication  of 
the  proximity  of  their  nest.  Many  other  birds  use  a 
similar  precaution,  especially  during  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  birth  of  their  young.  They 
even  carry  off  the  egg-shells  when  the  young  are 
evolved,  and  take  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 
This  habit  is  so  innate  in  birds,  that  even  canaries, 
which,  in  a  long  lapse  of  captivity,  one  would  ima- 
gine, would  leave  it  off,  take  the  shell,  the  moment 
the  little  one  comes  out,  and  either  transport  it  to 
the  dung  which  is  in  that  part  of  their  cage  the  fiu*- 
thest  from  the  nest,  and  conceal  it  there,  or  else 
break  it  to  pieces  and  swallow  it.  When  the  young 
family  is  in  a  state  to  fly,  the  parents  still  conduct 
and  feed  it,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  is  a 
period  in  which  they  wage  incessant  war  with  the 
insect  tribe,  seizing  and  devouring  them  with  the 
most  extraordinary  auickness,  without  appearing 
even  to  give  themselves  time  to  swallow  them. 
They  collect  the  little  worms  on  the  ground,  goive 
themselves  with  the  eggs  of  ants,  and  often  make 
turns  in  the  air,  to  catch  the  flies  and  gnats.  The 
wagtails  are  not  distrustful,  and  are  less  fearful  of 
man  than  of  birds  of  prey.  They  are  not  even  much 
frightened  by  fire-arms,  for,  on  being  aimed  at,  they 
do  not  fl^  fiir,  and  frequently  return  and  place  them- 
selves within  a  short  distance  of  the  fowler.  They 
go  into  all  kinds  of  snares  which  are  laid  for  them, 
quite  easily  ;  but  if  taken  when  adult,  thev  cannot 
be  preserved  in  cages,  but  will  die  in  four-ancl-twenty 
hours.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  taken  from 
the  nest,  and  reared  like  the  nightingales.  Of  the 
species  which  frequent  Britain  are  the  Pied  wagtail, 
the  Gray  or  Water  wagtail,  and  the  Yellow  wagtail. 
The  Gragf  wagtail  {Motacilla  Boarula),  writes  Mr. 
Bellamy,  of  Yodmpton  in  South  Devon,  **  visits  us 
without  deviation  yearly  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  remains  until  the  end  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April,  frequenting  rivers,  brooks,  spring-heads,  and 
the  sea.coast.  Some  circumstance  determines  a  slight 
irregularity  of  a  few  days,  both  in  their  arrival  and 
departure, — ^most  probably  it  is  their  food;  but  in 
respect  of  number  Uiere  is  apparently  little  difference. 
They  seem  to  come  in  a  body,  and  attract  immediate 
attention  by  their  tameness,  and  the  briskness  of 
their  motions.  Their  retreat,  however,  is  accom- 
plished in  a  straggling  manner:  suddenly  we  lose  the 
bulk  of  the  party,  and  hear  only  the  twit  of  a  solitary 
bird  or  so,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at  a  spring, 
head;  in  a  few  days  these  are  gone,  and  we  see  no 
more  of  them  for  a  season.  But  though  I  am  not 
able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  this  species  has 
been  known  to  remain  all  summer  and  breed.  In 
1881  I  saw  one  frequenting  a  pond  near  Tavistock 
on  the  second  of  September.  This  ma)  iave  been 
an  unusually  early  arrival,  or  one  of  a  pa  *  that  had 
stayed  through  the  season.  Their  chief  resorts  are 
rivers  and  streams,  but  some  repair  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  &re  with  the  pied  wagtail.  In  hard  weather 
they  seem  all  to  frequent  the  roads,  and  seek  support 
from  the  droppings  of  cattle,  frost  seeming  to  cause 
a  general  retirement  of  the  insects  on  whidi  thev 
feed,  or  sealing  down  the  soil  and  stones  beneath 
which  they  harbour.  I  believe  that  if  any  precise 
dates  for  their  arrival  and  departure  could  be  ven- 
I  tured  on,  they  would  be  September  I5th  and  April 
8th;  yet  in  1835  I  saw  a  flock  arrive  at  a  small 
village  on  the  aea-coast  on  August  I3th.  In  their 
I  retreat  also,  in  the  spring  preceding,  I  observed  an 
I  ttousual  tardiness,  and  they  disappeared  gradually. 
I  No  phenomena  that  we  know  or  can  enlighten  us 
.  respeeting  these  irregularities,  any  more  than  con- 


cerning the  cause  of  their  migrations:  we  see  that 
the  pied  wagtail  haunts  the  same  situations,  feeds 
similarly,  and  is  content  to  remain  with  us  the  year 
through;  but  some  impulse  carries  the  gray  hundreds 
of  miles  northward  to  rear  its  young.  It  is  now 
clearly  made  out  that  in  the  spring  our  flocks  retire 
to  the^northem  counties,  it  being  there  a  stationary 
bird  also;  but,  independently  of  Selby's  authority 
for  this,  a  paper  which  I  possess,  written  by  a  nat- 
uralist living  at  Kendal,  tallies  so  well  in  its  account 
of  the  transits  of  this  bird  there  with  its  movements 
in  this  county,  as  to  have  led  me  to  suspect  the 
nature  of  their  retreat  before  I  read  Selby's  state- 
ment. This  gentleman,  Mr.  Gough,  thus  writes: — 
'  The  gray  wagtail  is  a  partial  migrator;  a  few  re> 
main  about  the  town  through  the  winter,  and  these 
are  joined  by  great  numbers  from  the  south  in  March, 
when  they  all  retire  to  the  rugged  banks  of  the  river 
Muit  to  spend  the  season  of  incubation.'  A  remark- 
able feature  in  the  habits  and  economy  of  birds  is 
their  adaptation  of  appetite  to  a  variety  of  food,  both 
as  regards  one  season  or  time,  and  as  regards  various 
seasons,  in  which  we  frequently  notice  a  change  in 
their  food.  But  few  of  the  class  confine  themselves 
to  one  particular  species  of  food,  whereas  a  very 
large  proportion  partake  of  a  variety,  but  still  not 
similar  in  character.  Thus,  the  gray  wagtail  searches 
out  various  insects,  and  is  content  to  feed  on  such 
as  are  found  on  the  shore,  which  necessarily  must 
differ  widely  from  those  inhabiting  the  sides  of  rivers, 
or  the  streamlets.  Very  many  birds,  again,  have 
appetites  still  more  accommodating,  and  will  devour 
food  quite  incongruous.  This  portion  of  the  economy 
of  the  gray  wagtail  permits  the  extension  of  the 
species  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be  effected, 
and  we  see  aliio  that  it  even  protects  the  species  to 
a  great  extent  from  death,  for  if  it  could  not  on 
emergency  betake  itself  to  the  food  afforded  by  the 
roads,  when  frost  deprives  it  of  more  genial  supplies, 
it  roust  necessarily  he  the  victim  of  want.  We  con- 
clude also,  that  it  is  this  principle  of  accommodation 
in  the  appetites  and  digestive  powers  of  birds,  and 
other  creatures,  which  fits  and  enables  them  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  alterations  in  their  ordinary  provender, 
effected  by  the  operations  of  man,  and  which  permits 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  services  in  a  domes- 
ticated  or  reclaimed  state,  without  much  trouble 
or  inconvenience,  their  appetites  shortly  becoming 
adapted  to  an  unaccustomed  diet.  And  so,  in  their 
habits  and  actions,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  a  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  of  the  same  description.  A 
little  reflection  must  bring  to  our  minds  a  thousand 
alterations  in  the  face  of  Nature,  wherever  man  has 
fixed  his  abode,  or  extended  his  domains ;  and  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  might  a  priori  imagine  the  actions 
and  habits  of  animals  to  be  as  undeviating  and  deter- 
minate on  all  pointsf  as  are  the  fundamental  laws  of 
their  organizations  and  constitutions,  so,  on  the 
other,  we  find  a  corresponding  alteration  and  con- 
formity of  action  in  them,  to  suit  our  intrusions  on 
their  territories,  our  pkmting,  our  tillage,  our  build- 
ing, and  all  our  various  operations  on  and  preversions 
of  Nature.  In  dvilizea  and  cultivated  territories 
scarce  an  animal  moves  but  it  encounters  alterations 
of  our  making;  and,  though  the  lower  tribes  can 
experience  but  slight  impediments,  and  can  have  to 
adapt  themselves  thereto  only  in  a  very  minor  degree, 
yet  the  higher  tribes  must  certainly  employ  some 
portion  of  thought  at  times  to  overcome  these 
hinderances ;  and,  as  before  said,  if  instinct  were  so 
confined  and  constrained  a  power,  as  usually  con- 
ceived, these  alterations  in  Nature  would  inrallibly 
disarrange  all  their  proceedings.  Judging  by  the 
analogy  of  a  vast  number  of  instances  of  departure 
from  accustomed  actions,  and  by  the  anomalies  of 
individual  cases,  as  contrasted  with  the  proceedings 
of  species  taken  in  the  aggregate,  we  conclude  that 
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the  instances  of  the  gray  wagtaLl's  breeding  in  Devon 
are  determined  purely  by  choice,  and  are  not  depen- 
dent  on  any  human  causes  or  interferences,  and  that 
these  are  also  cases  showing  that  instinct  is  not  so 
\ery  constrained  a  faculty,  but  involves  a  certain 
portion  of'  thought  and  volition.  If  the  instincts 
implanted  in  the  gray  wagtail  were  of  a  definite, 
precise,  constrained,  and  unalterable  nature,  they 
would  necessarily  pervade  every  member  of  the 
species;  and  so  ur  from  any  pair  of  birds  choosing 
to  stay  the  summer  with  us,  while  all  their  fellows 
were  preparing  to  migrate,  no  inducements  of  food 
ever  so  great,  nor  even  any  accidents  or  ailments 
impairing  their  bodily  power,  would  prevent  their 
essaying  a  flight  ever  so  sbort  and  feeble;  in  fact, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  very  utmost,  and  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  to 
thi»  one  object." 

The  YeUow  wagtail  {BiotaeUla  flava  oli  Rav  and 
other  English  writers),  Mr.  Bellamy  continues, 
"offers  an  illustration  of  the  same  diversity  of  opera- 
tions among  individuals  of  one  species.  This  summer 
wagtail  arrives  here  about  the  very  time  the  gray 
wagtail  leaves  us,  and  it  also  quits  us  about  the 
period  the  winter  species  comes.  Still  stragglers 
are  seen  on  to  November,  according  to  some  remarks 
I  made  in  1831,  frequenting  both  the  coast  and  inland 
stations;  and  in  October  1833,  and  other  years, 
they  have  been  noticed  haunting  the  beaches  near 
Plymouth,  so  thact,  without  contending  for  their  stay 
through  the  whole  winter,  I  have  reason  to  infer 
that,  like  the  gray  sort,  they  are  occasionally  induced 
to  act  differently  from  the  agsregate  of  their  kind. 
Facts  of  the  same  nature  as  those  I  have  above  re- 
corded, relative  io  these  two  birds,  are  also  named 
by  Mr.  Markwich  in  '  Linmsan  Transactions/ 1.  126. 
The  yellow  wagtails  congregate  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  abide  for  several  days  on  the  beaches 
and  shores,  feeding  among  the  sea-weed.  They  like- 
wise affect  open  fields.  The  number  collected  at 
these  times  is  disproportioned  to  our  summer  stock, 
so  that  probably  this  species  approaches  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  previously  to  departure." 

The  PUd  wagtail  {Motacilla  alba  of  most  English 
writers)  appears  to  be  a  bird  of  more  enduring  con- 
stitution  than  the  other  kinds,  because  it  suffers  the 
alternations  of  our  seasons  without  removing  to  other 
situations.  *'  It  is  resident  with  us,"  says  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, **all  the  year.  Its  actions,  however,  clearly 
indicate  the  possession  of  powers  of  accommodating 
itself  to  drcufflstanoes  or  necessity ;  not  that  the 
species  acts  in  concert,  or  that  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  individuals  are  simultaneous  and 
uniformly  similar ;  on  the  contrary,  each  bird  seems 
intent  on  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  its  having 
been  ordained  that  the  appetites  of  this  species  of 
bird  should  not  be  restricted  or  wery  limited  in  capa- 
city, some  individuals  are  found  to  diet  on  the  sea- 
shore, whereby  greater  space  is  allowed  to  other  in- 
dividuals to  procure  food.  In  summer,  however, 
when  the  supply  of  food  is  so  ample  for  the  general- 
ity of  creatures,  the  number  of  wagtails  haunting 
the  beaches  u  very  small,  whereas  toward  winter 
thejr  augment  greatly.  Although  1  have  said  that 
the  individuals  appear  to  have  separate  and  exclusive 
interests,  yet  it  appears  that  some  portion  of  the 
kind  congregate  and  depart,  we  know  not  whither, 
some  thinking  they  remove  to  other  countries,  and 
some  contending  that  they  merely  take  up  fresh 
quarters  in  this  same  kingdom.  However,  this  re- 
moval in  August  must  act  beneficially  towards  the 
remainder,  both  of  that  species  and  also  towards  the 
gray  sort.  Durinff  summer  they  may  be  found  dis- 
tributed bv  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ponds,  on  roads 
and  in  gardens,  besides  being  also  on  the  shores  and 
inlets,  as  before  said.  In  June  I  have  seen  them 
both  in  that  situation,  and  in  my  own  garden,  and 


before  the  house  on  the  road,  searching  for  insects. 
About  September,  they  are  more  particularly  notieed 
arriving  in  the  vicinitv  of  booses  and  stable-yards. 
From  that  time,  on  tkrou^^h  the  winter,  they  ob- 
trude themselves  gr^tly  in  gardens,  where  they 
pick  up  the  insects  disturbed  by  the  spade  of  the 
gardener,  which  had  secreted  themselves,  and  been 
wrapt  in  their  winter's  sleep,  or  in  temporary  torpor." 
The  PipUt  or  FteltLlarka,  have  mudi  anal<^^  with 
those  of  the  larks  proper,  though  they  differ  in.  cer- 
tain details  of  conformation.  Like  the  larks  they 
sing  in  flying,  and  elevate  themselves  to  a  certain 
height  ill  the  air.  lliev  seek  their  nutriment,  nestle, 
and  sleep  on  the  ground.  Some  frequent  cultivated 
fields  and  meadows ;  others  delight,  duriqg  the  suns- 
mer  season,  in  the  borders  of  woods,  in  glades,  ia 
furze,  in  brushwood,  thinly  scattered;  many  prefer 
mountains,  steep  shores,  rocks,  and  maritime  pas- 
tures. Some  few,  in  fine,  inhabit,  during  sunuDer, 
the  little  hills,  in  sandy  and  stony  situations^  and 
during  the  after  season,  sojourn  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  seek  their  food  upon  the  stranil.  A  very 
small  number  have  the  power  of  perching  constantly 
upon  trees.  There  is  considerable  trouble  in  distin- 
guishing them  specifically.  Of  those  common  to 
Britain  are  the  Mock  oi*  Shore  pipits  the  Meadow 
pipit  or  tit,  and  the  TVee  pipit. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  CANART-BIRD,  ASD  OTHIB  BAR»-BIUJa> 
SINQina  BIRDS. 

The  Canary-bird  is  now  become  bo  common,  and 
has  continued  so  long  in  a  domestic  state,  that 
its  native  habits,  as  well  as  its  native  ooantiy, 
seem  almost  forgotten.  Though  by  the  name  it 
appears  that  these  bifds  came  originally  from 
the  Canary  islands,  yet  we  have  it  originally 
from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  up  in  great 
numbers,  and  sold  into  different  parts  of  Europe. 
At  what  period  they  were  brought  into  Europe 
is  not  well  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  about 
a  century  ago  they  were  sold  at  very  high  pricey 
and  kept  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  great 
They  have  since  been  multiplied  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  their  price  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  their  plenty. 

In  its  native  islands,  a  region  equally  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes  and  the  harmony 
of  its  groves,  the  canary-bird  is  of  a  dusky  gray 
colour,  and  so  different  from  those  usually  seen 
in  Europe,  that  some  have  even  doubted  whether 
it  be  of  the  same  species.  With  us  they  have 
that  variety  of  colouring  usual  in  all  domestic 
fowls;  some  white,  some  mottled,  some  beauti- 
fully shaded  with  green ;  but  they  are  more 
esteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty,  hav- 
ing a  high  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  those  of 
the  finch  tribe  have,  continuing  for  some  time  in 
one  breath  without  intermission,  then  raising  it 
higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  canary-bird, 
next  to  the  nightingale,  the  most  celebrated 
songster;  and  as  it  is  more  easily  reared  than 
any  of  the  soft-billed  birds,  and  continues  its 
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soBg  throQghout  the  year,  it  is  rather  the  most 
ooinmoa  in  our  houses.^  Rules,  therefore,  have 
been  laid  down,  and  copious  instructions  given, 
for  breeding  these  birds  in  a  domestic  state; 

1  The  cwutrtf  is  remarkable  for  its  tractability  and 
intelligence,  as  an  instance  of  which  the  following 
anecdote  may  be  given.  A  bird-catcher  in  Prussia, 
who  had  rendered  himself  famous  for  educating  and 
calling  forth  the  talents  of  the  feathered  tribe,  had  a 
canary.bird,  which  was  introduced  by  the  owner  to 
a  large  party  at  Cleves,  to  amuse  them  with  his  won- 
derful feats.  The  canary  being  produced,  the  owner 
haranffued  him  in  the  following  manner,  placing  him 
upon  his  forefinger:  **  Bijou,  (jewel,)  you  are  now 
in  the  presence  of  pereons  of  great  sagadty  and  hon- 
our;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  deceive 
the  expectations  they  have  conceived  of  you  from,  the 
world's  report.  You  have  got  laurels;  beware  of 
their  withering :  in  a  word,  deport  yourself  like  the 
bnon  (jewel)  of  canary-birds,  as  you  certainly  are.'* 
Ail  this  time  the  bird  seemed  to  listen ;  and,  uideed, 
traced  himself  in  the  true  attitude  of  attention.  He 
eloped  bis  head  to  the  ear  of  the  man,  then  distinctly 
nooded  twice,  when  his  master  had  left  off  speaking; 
and  if  ever  nods  were  intelligible  and  promissory, 
these  were  of  that  nature.  **  That's  good,"  said  the 
master,  pulling  off  his  hat  to  the  bird.  *'  Now  let 
us  see  ii  you  are  a  canary  of  honour.  Give  us  a 
tune.**  The  canary  sung.  **  Pshaw  1  that's  too 
harsh:  *tis  the  note  of  a  raven  with  a  hoarseness 
upon  him:  something  pathetic."  The  canary  whis- 
tied  as  if  his  throat  was  changed  to  a  lute.  **  Fast- 
er,"  says  the  man:  "slower — very  well — what  a 
plague  IS  this  little  foot  about,  and  this  little  head  ? 
No  wonder  you  are  out,  Mr.  Bijou,  when  you  forget 
jour  time.  That's  a  jewel :  bravo  1  bravo  I  my  little 
aian  I "  All  that  he  was  ordered,  or  reminded  of» 
did  he  to  admiration.  His  head  and  foot  beat  time  % 
humoured  the  variations  both  of  tone  and  movement ; 
and  the  sound  was  a  just  echo  to  the  sense,  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  laws  of  poetical,  and  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  of  musical  composition.  **  Bravo  1  bravo ! " 
re-echoed  from  aA  parts  of  the  room.  The  musi- 
dana  declared  the  canary  was  a  greater  master  of 
muaic  than  any  of  their  band.  **  And  do  you  not 
show  your  sense  of  this  dvilitv,  sir?"  cried  the  bird- 
catcher  with  an  angry  air.  The  canary  bowed  most 
respectfully,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  company. 
Hjs  next  achievement  was  going  through  the  martial 
exercises  with  a  straw  gun ;  after  which,  **  My  poor 
Bijou."  said  the  owner,  "  thou  hast  had  hard  work, 
ana  muM,  be  a  little  weary:  a  few  performances 
more,  and  thou  shalt  repose.  Show  the  ladies  to 
nMJce  a  courtesy."  The  bird  here  crossed  his  taper 
legs,  and  sunk  and  rose  with  an  ease  and  grace  that 
would  have  put  half  our  subscription  assembly  belUt 
to  the  blush.  **  That's  my  fine  birdl  And  now  a 
bow,  head  and  foot  corresponding."  Here  the  strip- 
lings tat  ten  miles  round  London  might  have  blushed 
also.  "  Let  us  finish  with  a  hornpipe,  my  brave 
little  fellow:  that's  it;  keep  it  up,  keep  it  up." 
The  activity,  glee,  spirit,  and  accuracy  with  which 
this  last  order  was  obeyed,  wound  up  the  applause 
(in  which  all  the  musicians  joined,  as  well  with  their 
instmnients  as  their  clappings)  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  admiration.  B^ou  himself  seemed  to  feel  the  sa- 
cred thirst  of  fiune,  and  shook  his  little  plumes,  and 
carolled  an  lo  pttan^  that  sounded  like  the  consdbus 
notes  of  victory.  **  Thou  hast  done  all  my  biddings 
bravely,"  said  the  master,  caressing  his  feathered  ser- 
vsBt;  "now  then  take  a  nap,  while  I  take  thy 
place.**  Hereupon  the  canary  went  into  a  counter- 
feit slumber,  so  like  the  effect  of  the  poppied  god, 
first  shutting  one  eye,  then  the  other,  then  nodmng, 
then  dropping  so  much  on  one  side,  that  the  hands  of 
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which,  as  a  part  of  them  may  conduce  towards 
the  natural  history  of  the  bird,  I  will  take  leave 
to  transcribe. 

In  choosing  the  canary-bird,  those  are  best 
that  appear  with  life  and  boldness,  standing  up- 
right upon  the  perch  like  a  sparrow-hawk,  and 
not  apt  to  be  frighted  at  everything  that  stirs. 
If  its  eyes  look  cheerful,  and  not  drowsy,  it  is  a 
sign  of  health  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  hides 
its  head  under  the  wing,  and  gathers  its  body 
up,  these  are  symptoms  of  its  being  out  of  order. 
In  choosing  them,  the  melody  of  the  song  should 
also  be  minded ;  some  will  open  with  the  notes 
of  the  nightingale,  and,  running  through  a  vari- 
ety (^  modulations,  end  like  the  tit-lark.  Others 
will  begin  like  the  sky-lark,  and,  by  a  soft  melo- 
dious turn,  fiedl  into  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
These  are  lessons  taught  this  bird  in  its  domes- 
tic state,  and  generally  taught  it  by  others ;  but 
its  native  note  is  loud,  shrill,  piercing,  and  enough 
to  deafen  the  hearers.  There  are  persons  who 
admire  each  of  these  songs,  but  the  second  is  in 
the  most  general  estimation. 

Canary-birds  sometimea  breed  all  the  year 
round ;  but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair  in 
April,  and  to  breed  in  June  and  August.  Those 
are  said  to  be  the  best  breeders  that  are  produced 
between  the  English  and  the  French. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  a  cock  and 
a  hen  should  be  put  together  in  a  small  cage, 
where  they  will  peck  at  each  other  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  will  soon  become  thoroughly  reoonciied. 

several  of  the  company  were  stretched  out  to  save 
him  from  fidiing ;  and  just  as  their  hands  approached 
his  feathers,  suddenly  recovering,  and  dropping  as 
much  on  the  other.  At  length  sleep  seemed  to  fix 
him  in  a  steady  posture ;  whereupon  the  owner  took 
him  from  his  finger,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the  table, 
where  the  man  assured  us  he  would  remain  in  a  good 
sound  sleep,  while  he  himself  had  the  honour  to 
lUl  up  the  interval.  Accordingly,  after  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine,  (in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  canary-bird  springing  suddenly  up, 
to  assert  his  right  to  a  share,  really  putting  his  little 
bill  into  the  glass,  and  then  laying  himself  down  to 
sleep  again,)  the  owner  called  him  a  saucy  fellow, 
and  began  to  show  off  his  own  independent  powers 
of  entertaining,  when  a  huge  black  cat,  who  had  long 
been  on  the  watch,  sprung  unobserved,  from  a  cor- 
ner, upon  the  table,  seized  the  poor  canary  in  its 
mouth,  and  rushed  ont  of  the  window  in  spite  of  op- 
position. And  though  the  room  was  deserted  in  an 
instant,  it  was  a  vain  pursuit;  the  life  of  the  poor 
bird  was  gone ;  and  its  mangled  body  was  brought  in 
by  the  unfortunate  owner,  under  such  dismay,  and 
accompanied  by  such  looks  and  language,  as  would 
have  awakened  pity  in  a  misanthrope. 

A  talking  canary  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1839. 
According  to  the  journals  of  the  day  this  bird  **  arti- 
culates with  singular  neatness  and  fluency,  and  with 
as  much  ease  and  volubility  as  he  warbles,  though 
his  vocabulary,  of  course,  is  very  limited.  In  the 
middle  of  a  snatch  of  a  song,  you  hear  him  pronounce 
these  words:  *  Sweet  pretty  little  Dicky,' — *  Pretty 
Queen,' — *  Dicky  dear,'— and  other  fond  appella- 
tions bestowed  upon  him  by  his  mistress;  he  also 
makes  a  chirping  imitation  ot  a  bell  ringing,  and  calls 
•Mary.'"— Ed. 
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The  room  where  they  are  kept  to  breed  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  let  the  birds  have  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  windows  should  be 
of  wire,  not  glass,  that  thej  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  the  air.  The  floor  of  the  room  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  sometimes  there  should  be  dry 
gravel  or  sand  sifted  upon  it.  There  should  also 
be  two  windows,  one  at  each  end,  and  several 
perches  at  proper  distances  for  the  birds  to  set- 
tle on,  as  they  fly  backwards  and  forwards.  A 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  room  would  be  most 
convenient  to  divert  the  birds,  and  sometimes 
to  serve  for  building  their  nests  upon. 

In  Germany  they  prepare  a  large  room,  and 
build  it  in  the  manner  of  a  bam,  being  much 
longer  than  broad,  with  a  square  place  at  each 
end,  and  several  holes  to  go  into  those  square 
places.  In  those  outlets  they  plant  several  sorts 
of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  take  great  delight  to 
sing  and  breed.  The  bottom  of  the  place  they 
strew  with  sand,  and  upon  it  cast  rape-seed, 
chick-weed,  and  groundsel,  which  the  old  birds 
feed  upon  while  breeding.  In  the  body  of  the 
house  they  put  all  sorts  of  stuff  for  building  the 
nest,  and  brooms,  one  under  the  other,  in  all  the 
comers,  for  the  birds  to  build  in.  These  they 
separate  by  partitions  from  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent those  above  flying  down  upon,  or  otherwise 
incommoding,  such  as  breed  below.  The  light 
also  is  excluded,  for  no  bird  is  fond  of  having 
light  come  to  its  nest. 

With  us  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  less  ex- 
pensive ;  a  little  breeding-cage  sometimes  suf- 
fices, but  seldom  anything  more  extensive  than 
a  small  room.  While  the  birds  are  pairing,  it 
is  usual  to  feed  them  with  soft  meat ;  that  is, 
bread,  maw-seed,  a  little  scalded  rape-seed,  and 
near  a  third  part  of  an  egg.  The  room  should 
be  furnished  with  stuff  for  making  their  nests ; 
such  as  fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  and  hair.  These 
materials  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then 
mixed  and  tied  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  birds  may  readily  pull  out  what  they  want. 
This  should  be  hung  in  a  proper  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  male  will  take  his  turn  in  building 
the  nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  feeding  the 
young.  They  are  generally  two  or  three  days  in 
building  their  nests ;  the  hen  commonly  lays  five 
eggs ;  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  the  young 
will  be  excluded.  So  prolific  are  these  birds 
sometimes,  that  the  female  will  be  ready  to  hatch 
a  second  brood  before  the  first  are  able  to  quit 
the  nest.  On  these  occasions  she  leaves  the  nest 
and  the  young,  to  provide  herself  another  to  lay 
her  new  brood  in.  In  the  meantime  the  male, 
more  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  trust,  breeds 
up  the  young  left  behind,  and  fits  them  for  a 
state  of  independence. 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  the  old 
ones  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  soft 
food  every  day,  likewise  with  fresh  greens,  such 
as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  chick-weed;  in  June, 
shepherd^s  purse ;  and  in  July  and  August,  plan- 


tain. They  are  never  to  have  groundsel  after 
the  young  are  excluded.  With  these  different 
delicacies  the  old  ones  will  take  particular  care 
to  feed  and  bring  up  their  young ;  but  it  is  usual 
when  they  can  feed  themselves,  to  be  taken  from 
the  nest  and  put  into  cages.  Their  meat  then  is 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fine  bread,  and  a  little  scalded  rape- 
seed  :  this  must  be  braised  till  it  becomes  fine, 
and  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  little-maw- 
seed ;  after  which  blend  all  together ;  which  is 
to  be  supplied  them  fresh  every  day. 

The  canary-bird,  by  being  kept  in  company 
with  the  linnet  or  the  goldfinch,  pairs  and  pro- 
duces a  mixed  breed,  more  like  the  canary-bird, 
and  resembling  it  chiefly  in  its  song.  Indeed, 
all  this  tribe  with  strong  bills  and  piercing  notes, 
and  feeding  upon  grain,  have  the  most  strong 
similitude  to  each  other,  and  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed, as  Mr.  Buffon  imagines,  to  come  from  the 
same  original  They  all  breed  about  the  same 
time;  they  frequent  the  same  vegetables;. they 
build  in  the  same  hedges  and  trees ;  and  are 
brought  up  for  the  cage  with  the  same  food  and 
precautions.  The  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  and  the 
goldfinch,  when  we  know  the  histoiy  of  the  ca- 
nary-bird, have  scai;cely  any  peculiarities  that 
can  attract  our  curiosity  or  require  our  care. 
The  only  art  necessary  with  all  those  that  have 
no  very  fine  note,  fs  to  breed  them  up  under 
some  more  pleasing  harmonist.  The  goldfinch 
learns  a  fine  song  from  the  nightingale ;  and  the 
linnet  and  bullfinch  may  be  taught,  forgetting 
the  wild  notes  of  nature,  to  whistle  a  long  and 
regular  tune. 

SCTPPLEMENTART  NoTE. 

The  finches  are  a  numerous  and  active  raee,  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world,  feeding  principally  on  min, 
seeds,  and  insects.  Some  of  tbera  are  remarkable 
for  the  melody  and  variety  of  their  notes,  while 
others  are  destitute  of  song,  and  only  utter  a  chirp. 

The  Field  tparrow  (F.  pusilla)  is  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania; it  is  a  migratory  species,  arriving  in  that 
State  early  in  April.  It  has  no  song,  but  a  note  not 
unlike  *the  chirp  of  a  cricket.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  American  finches. 

The  Swamp  sparrow  {F,  ^lustrU)  is  another  Piim- 
mer  visitant  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  arrives  early 
in  April,  and  frequents  the  low  pine  swamps.  It 
rears  from  two  to  three  broods  in  a  season,  return- 
ing to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
It  has  no  son^,  but  a  simple  cheep. 

The  Tree  sparrow  {F,  arborea)  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  taking  up  its  winter  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  northern 
states,  where  it  arrives  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  departs  in  April.  It  frequents  sheltered 
hollows,  thickets,  and  hedge>rows.  It  has  a  lew 
warbling  note. 

The  Song-tparrow  (F.  tnelodia)  is  very  generally 
diffused  over  the  United  States,  and  is  onlv  partially 
migratory.  It  commences  its  song  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  its  sweet  warbfings  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  is  sometimes  even  heard  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  frequents  Uie  borders  of  rivers, 
meadows,  and  swamps.  Its  nest  is  built  on  the 
ground 
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The  Chipping  gparrow  (P.  gocialis)  is  a  Social 
AmeriGan  species,  inhabiting  the  dty  in  common 
with  man  in  the  summer  season ;  but  retires  to  the 
fields  and  hedges  as  the  cold  approaches,  and  takes 
its  final  departure  for  the  south  of  America  when  the 
frost  sets  in. 

The  OoliUineh  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  birds.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  spring,  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  male  be- 
pis  to  be  heard ;  but  it  is  in  the  month  of  May  that 
1^  puts  forth  its  sweetest  strains.  Perched  on  a  tree 
of  moderate  height,  particularly  on  a  fruit-tree,  of 
which  these  birds  are  very  fond,  it  makes  the  or- 
chard echo  with  its  song,  from  the  point  of  day  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  continues  thus  until  the 
month  of  August,  with  the  interruption,  however, 
occasioned  by  the  care  of  its  young :  for  such  is  its 
attachment,  that  at  this  period  all  its  moments  are 
absorbed  by  its  paternal  duties.  It  feeds  the  young 
with  tender  seeds,  such  as  those  of  groundsel,  let- 
tuce, and  other  plants.  It  is  said,  that  it  alsogives 
them  caterpillars,  small  scarabaei,  and  other  insects ; 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  goldfinches  are 
simply  granivorous,  like  the  linnet,  the  canary,  &c. 
It  is  oo  this  account  that  they  nestle  later  than  the 
sparrows,  the  buntings,  and  the  chaffinches,  which 
rear  their  young  on  insects,  and  do  not  disgorge  the 
food  for  them.  The  goldfinch,  when  its  young  are 
more  advanced  in  age,  gives  to  them  grains  more 
difficult  of  digestion,  but  never  without  softening 
them  in  its  crop,  and  disgorging  them  like  the  cana- 
ries. It  is  so  much  attached  to  its  progeny,  that  if 
shut  up  with  them  in  a  cage,  it  will  continue  to  take 
care  or  them  at  the  ver^  epoch  when  liberty  is  so 
dear  to  other  birds,  that  few  of  them  survive  its  loss. 
But  to  manage  this  properly  with  the  goldfinch,  it 
must  receive  abundance  of  groundsel,  &c.,  and  par- 
ticularly the  seed  of  the  thistle,  which  is  its  favour- 
ite food,  and  from  which  its  French  name  (C/uvrdfoa- 
meret)  ia  derived.  It  is  also  sometimes  called,  in  our 
language,  the  Thistle-Jinch.  The  fowlers,  accord- 
ingly, who  lay  various  snares  for  these  birds,  make 
use  oi  thistle-seed  as  their  bait. 

Though  the  goldfinches  do  not  construct  their 
nests  until  the  middle  of  apriug,  thev  have  yet  three 
broods,  the  last  of  which  takes  place  in  August. 
The  young  cannot  suffice  for  themselves  for  some 
time,  eyen  after  quitting  the  nest ;  accordinglv  there 
is  much  patience  requisite  to  rear  them  artificially. 
The  best  are  said  to  be  those  which  are  bom  in  thorny 
bashes,  and  belong  to  the  last  brood.  They  are,  it 
is  said,  more  gay,  and  sing  better  than  the  others. 
The  goldfinch  is  very  easily  reconciled  to  captivity, 
and  even  becomes  quite  familiar.  From  its  activity 
and  dodtity  it  may  be  taught  a  wonderful  degree  of 
precision  in  its  movements ;  it  will  counterfeit  death, 
and  perform  a  great  variety  of  other  movements  with 
the  greatest  dexterity;  it  can  be  taught  to  fire  a 
cracker,  and  draw  up  small  cups,  containing  its  food 
and  drink.  Some  years  ago,  the  Sieur  Roman  ex- 
hibited in  this  country  the  wonderful  performances 
of  hia  birds.  These  were  goldfinches,  linnets,  and 
euiary  birds.  One  appeared  dead,  and  was  held  up 
by  the  taO,  or  daw,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
life.  A  second  stood  on  its  head,  with  its  claws  in 
the  air.  A  third  imitated  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going 
to  market,  with  pails  on  its  shoulders.  A  fourth 
mimicked  a  Venetian  girl,  looking  out  at  a  window. 
A  fifth  appeared  as  a  soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as 
a  sentinel.  The  sixth  was  a  eannonier,  witb  a  cap 
on  ita  head,  a  firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a  match  in 
its  daw,  and  dischaiged  a  small  eannonl  The  same 
bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded ;  it  was 
wheeled  in  a  little  barrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  were) 
to  the  hospital,  after  which  it  flew  away,  before  the 
company.  The  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  wind-mill ; 
sad  the  •  last  bird  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fire- 


works, which  were  discharged  aU  round  it,  and  this 
vrithout  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

The  goldfinch,  naturally  active  and  laborious,  is 
fond  of  occupation  in  its  prison,  and  if  it  has  not 
some  poppy-heads,  hemp-stalks,  and  those  of  lettuce, 
to  peck,  ror  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  action,  it 
will  remove  every  thing  that  it  finds.  A  single  ^Id- 
findi  in  an  aviary  where  canaries  are  hatching,  if  he 
be  without  a  female,  is  suffident  to  make  all  the 
broods  fail ;  he  will  fight  with  the  males,  disturb  the 
females,  destroy  the  nests,  and  break  the  eggs. 
These  birds,  however,  though  so  lively  and  petulant, 
live  in  peace  with  each  other,  excepting  a  few  quar- 
rels about  the  perch  and  their  food ;  all  of  them  try 
to  get  possession  of  the  highest  perch  in  the  aviary, 
for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  and  the  first  who  obtains 
it  frill  not  suflTer  the  others  to  approach.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  place  all  the  perches  at  a  similar  hdgbt,  to 
isolate  each  from  tiie  other,  and  make  every  one 
only  of  length  suffident  for  a  single  bird. 

The  mules  from  the  goldfinch  and  canary  are  more 
robust  than  the  hitter,  and  live  longer.  Their  song 
is  also  more  brilliant;  but  Buffbn  says,  that  they 
imitate  airs  with  difficulty.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
pretend  that  they  can  very  easily  be  taught  by  the 
bird-organ  and  flageolet.  These  mules  resemble  the 
male  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  and  the  colours  of  the 
bead  and  wings,  and  the  female  in  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Some  beautiful  varieties  result  from  this 
alliance.  M.  Vidllot  once  caught  a  mule,  which  be 
conceives  was  the  produce  of  a  male  greenfinch  and 
female  goldfinch,  judging  from  its  sise,  colours,  and 
song.  This  bird  did  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
any  forced  union;  it  always  remained  extremely 
wild,  and  by  no  means  familiarized  with  the  cage — a 
seeming  confirmation  of  the  last  remark.  It  was 
brought,  notwithstanding,  to  couple  with  a  female 
canary ;  but  nothing  resulted  from  the  union.  Some, 
how;ever,  say  that  these  females  are  not  unproductive,- 
and  that  the  second  generation  insensibly  approaches 
the  characters  of  the  male ;  but  this  second  genera- 
tion must  be  marvellously  rare,  for  no  authentic 
proof  appears  of  its  haying  ever  been  witnessed. 
These  mules,  however,  pair  very  readily  with  each 
other,  or  with  canaries:  but  the  eggs  produced  are 
not  fecundated.  The  female  mules  construct  their 
nests  much  better  than  the  canaries;  and  are  such 
excellent  nurses  that  they  may  be  frequently  substi- 
tuted  for  the  others,  when  the  latter,  are  sick,  or 
are  bad  mothers. 

In  autumn  the  goldfinches  assemble  together,  live, 
during  winter,  in  numerous  flocks,  and  frequent  those 
places  where  thistles  and  wild  endive  grow.  During 
the  severe  cold,  they  shelter  themselves  in  thick 
bushes ;  but  thev  seldom  recede  far  from  the  place 
where  their  food  is  found.  Sometimes  thev  mingle 
with  other  granivorous  birds.  Heropseed  is  the 
grain  given  to  femiliarize  them  with  the  cage ;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  mingle  millet  and  rape  seed 
with  it,  and  to  vary  their  ahment;  thus  the  maladies 
might  be  avoided  which  attack  them  in  captivity. 
This  is  a  point  not  always  properly  attended  to,  for 
cage  birds  of  all  descriptions.  Yanation  of  food  pre- 
serves them  in  good  health,  lengthens  their  days, 
and  approximates  them  to  their  natural  state. 

The  species  of  the  goldfinch  is  extended  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  nearljr,  and  through  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  found  in  Greece, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  kandrenoi  though  no 
migrating  bird,  properlv  speaking,  it  does  not  remain 
all  the  year  round  on  all  the  isUmds  of  the  Archipel- 
ago. It  prefers  the  largest,  and  also  the  lands  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  because  it  doubtless  finds 
there  more  safe  and  agreeable  retreats. 

Few  spedes  present  more  varieties  than  this ;  be- 
sides those  wnich  proceed  from  forced  alliances, 
there  are  others  attributable  to  aliment,  to  age,  and 
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to  domestication*  There  is  one  which  is  white 
where  the  others  ve  red,  namely,  on  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows,  which  colour  also  prevails  on  the  top 
ot'  the  head,  instead  of  black.  On  some  the  red  is 
shaded  with  ydlow,  and  the  black  appears  throu^ 
these  colours.  A  goldfinch*  winh  the  head  striped 
with  red  and  yellow,  haa  been  found  in  America. 
One  with  the  cap  altogether  black  haa  but  a  few  red 
spots  on  the  forehead;  the  back  and  chest  are  of  a 
yellowish  brown ;  the  iris  ydlowisb,  and  the  bill  and 
feet  flesh-cc^our.  The  whitish  goldfinch,  has  the 
tail  and  wings  of  an  sshen  broiwD,  the  upper  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  whiti^,  and  the  vellow  of  the 
wings  pale.  Some  varieties  ace  totally  white,  and 
odiers,  among  which  are  the  handsomest  races,  have 
the  head  red  and  the  wings  bordered  ifintb  yellow. 
On  the  bodies  of  many  the  tints  are  more  or  less 
mingled  with  white.  Among  the  black  aoldfinches 
some  are  entirely  black;  others  more  or  less  varied 
with  this  colour.  These  last  varieties  are  chiefly 
attributable  to  food,  especially  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  hempseed.  StiU  the  colours  are  not  fixed,  for 
goldfindies  have  been  known  to  resume  their  primi- 
tive  tints  after  moulting;  and  some  which  were  even 
totally  black  to  retain  very  fine  feathers  of  that  hue. 
These  dbanges  from  one  moulting  to  another  become 
still  more  palpable  when  millet  or  other  grain  is  sub- 
stituted  for  hempaeed. 

Several  natorslista  have  made  two  species  of  the 
hnnett  properly  so  called,  under  the  denominations 
of  gray  and  res;  othen  have  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  red  and  grey  linnet ;  and  this  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  repeatedly  multiplied  and  indefiitigable 
observations.  Both  kinds,  yoong  and  old,  male  and 
female,  ar^  grey  in  the  back  season,  and  resemble 
each  other  so  much,  that  the  seaws  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, except  b^r  the  white  border  on  the  primary 
alar  quills,  which  is  more  broad  and  brilliant  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  red  colour  whioh 
characterizes  the  male  during  summer,  commences  to 
appear  towards  the  end  of  autumn ;  but  at  this  time 
it  is  tarnished,  and  occupies  only  the  middle  portion 
of  the  feathers,  the  extremity  of  which  is  of  a  reddish 
grey,  so  that  it  can  only  be  perceived  by  raisings  them 
up.  In  proportion  aa  the  spring  approaches,  this 
colour  extenos  and  grows  brighter,  and  towards  the 
month  of  May  becomes  very  brilliant  in  the  male  of 
two  years  old ;  less  pure  and  less  extended  in  the 
bird  of  the  first  year ;  and  among  the  old  ones  it 
sometimes  assumes  an  orange  shade.  Of  course,  the 
linnets  whidi  remain  grey  must  be  onlyfeaaales;  and 
it  does  not  appear  thist  any  welU  authenticated  in- 
stance of  a  male  of  this  hue  at  such  periods  has  been 
found. 

There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  linnet  and 
the  canary.  Their  habits  and  nature  are  extremelv 
similar,  and  of  all  birds  the  linnet  is  that  which 
most  readilv  couples  with  the  canary.  Although 
the  linnet  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  small 
granivorous  birds,  and  though  it  preserves  no  bril- 
liant colours  in  captivity  to  render  its  possession  de- 
sinble,  it  is  not  less  in  request  than  the  brilliant 
goldfinch  and  charming  bullfinch.  Its  natural  disposi- 
tion is  docile,  and  suseeptible  of  attachment ;  its  song 
is  agreeaUe^  and  the  flexibility  of  its  throat  enables 
it  to  imitate  with  fiidlitv  the  different  airs  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  taught.  It  can  even  be  taught  to  re- 
peat many  words  distinctly,  in  different  languages, 
and  it  pronounces  them  with  an  accent  that  would 
actually  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  understood  their 
meaning.  The  tender  attachment  of  which  these 
birds  are  susceptible  is  astonishing;  so  much  so, 
that  they  often  oecome  troublesome  in  their  caresses. 
They  can  perfectly  well  distinguish  the  persons  who 
take  care  of  them.  They  will  come  and  perch  upon 
them,  overwhelm  them  with  caresses,  and  even  seem 
to  express  their  affection  by  their  looks.     They  can 


also  imitate  and  unite  to  the  varied  moduktioiis  o< 
their  own  voice,  the  strains  of  other  birds,  a-kieh 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  If  a  very  young 
linnet  be  brought  up  with  a  cfaafiinch,  a  kirk,  or  a 
nightingale,  it  will  learn  to  sing  like  them.  But  it 
will  in  most  cases  totally  lose  its  natire  song,  and 
preserve  nothing  but  its  little  cry  of  appnL  The 
linnets  intended  to  be  instructed  in  foreign  straiaa, 
should  be  taken  from  the  nest  when  the  fcathen 
begin  to  shoot.  If  taken  adult,  they  will  seldom 
profit  by  their  lessons,  though  they  will  become  both 
^miliar  and  caressing.  Different*  modes  of  instruct 
tion  have  been  pointed  out  for  them — such  as  whisv 
ling  to  them  in  the  evening  by  candle  light,  taking 
care  to  articulate  the  notes  distinctly.  SonactiBics, 
to  put  them  in  train,  they  are  taken  on  the  finger,  a 
mirror  is  presented  to  them  in  which  they  think  that 
they  see  another  bird  of  their  own  species,  whic^ 
illusion  is  said  to  produce  a  sort  of  emulation,  making 
them  sing  with  more  animation,  and  expediting  tkeir 
progress;  but  these  precautions  are  not  abselutely 
necessary,  for  the  best  instructed  linnets  are  often 
brought  up  b^  eobblen,  who  whistle  to  them  wiib- 
out  interrupting  their  work.  It  has  been  remarked 
of  the  linnets,  and  it  is  true  of  many  other  singiqg 
birds,  that  they  sing  more  in  a  small  osge  than  a 
large  one. 

This  bird  lives  a  long  time  in  captivity,  if  well 
taken  care  of.  Sonnini  quotes  an  instance  of  ofie 
that  lived  forty  years,  and  might  have  lived  kmger 
had  it  not  perished  by  accident.  This  was  a  bird  ot 
toe  most  extraordinary  amiahleness  and  docility.  It 
was  in  the  habit  of  caUing  many  persons  of  the  boiiae 
b^  their  name,  and  very  distinctly.  It  whistled  five 
am  perfectly,  from  the  bird -organ.  The  linnets 
have  the  advantage  ef  singing  all  the  year  round,  asid 
tbe)^  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  like  the 
siskin,  and  the  goldfinch.  The  nest  of  the  linnet  is 
generally  built  in  fane,  or  some  other  low  bush,  and 
is  formed  of  moss  and  stalks  of  grass  interwoven  with 
wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  foathere.  In  winter 
linnets  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  descend  to  the 
sea-coasts,  where  the^*  continue  to  reside,  till  apring 
again  urges  them  to  pair  and  seek  their  upbusd  haunts. 
They  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  flax,  thistle,  daadeliotta, 
&c. 

The  mkm»  are  birds  of  paasage,  and  fly  so  high 
that  they  may  be  heard  before  thev  are  seen.     They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  southern  provincea  oi 
Russia,  and  common  enough  in  this  country  during 
the  winter;   thev  are  fond  of  places  where  the 
alder-tree  abounds.     They  arrive  in  France  about 
the  time  of  the  vintage,  then  proceed  fiurther  south, 
and  reappear  when  the  trees  are  in  flower;  but  in 
sammer  they  are  not  seen.    In  aU  probability  they 
then  vovage  northwards,  or  return  into  thick  roreata 
on  the  loft^  mountains.    But  there  is  evidence  that 
they  occasionally  breed  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Carfrae, 
preserver  of  animals,  Edinbuifh,  says;  **  The  aaakia 
18  a  common  bird  in  all  the  high  parts  of  Aberdeen, 
shire,  which  abound  in  fir  woods.     They  build  gen- 
erally near  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  tall  fir 
trees,  or  near  the  summit  of  the  tree.    Sometioiea 
the  nest  is  found  in  plantations  of  young  fir  wood, 
ui  one  instance  I  met  with  a  nest  not  three  feet  from 
the  ground.     I  visited  it  every  day  until  four  or  five 
eggs  were  deposited.    During  incubation  the  female 
showed  no  fear  at  my  approach.    On  bringing  my 
hand  close  to  the  uest,  she  showed  some  iaelination 
to  pugnacity,  tried  to  frighten  me  away  with  her 
open  bill,  following  my  hand  round  and  round  wher 
I  attempted  to  touch  her.    At  last  she  seiaed  a  fim 
bold  of  my  finger,  and  held  fiist.    I  visited  her  al- 
most every  day,  and  could  with  perfect  confidence 
stroke  down  her  bark.     At  last  she  would  only 
look  anxiously  round  to  my  finger,  without  aoakinr 
any  attack  on  me.    The  nest  was  formed  of  small 
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twigs  of  birch  or  hetth  outside,  and  neatly  lined  with 
hair." 

Mr.  Weir  of  Boghead,  a  most  zealous  observer  of 
the  h^ts  of  birds,  gfives  the  following  aoooont  of 
the  breeding  of  -the  siskin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bathgate,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow: — **  About 
the  end  of  May  1834,  as  I  was  returning  from  Bath- 
gate, I  wa  ast4>nished  at  seeing,  on  the  parish  road 
between  it  and  my  house,  a  pair  of  siskins  feeding 
Tery  greedily  on  the  ripe  tops  of  the  dandelion.  The 
bead  of  the  male  was  very  dark,  and  the  yellow  on 
ite  wings  uncommonly  rich.  I  followed  them  for 
several  hundred  yards,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to 
diseover  their  nest.  In  this,  however,  I  did  not 
succeed,  as  they  ilew  off  to  a  considerable  distance, 
^en  I  lost  sight  of  them.  1  again  and  again  re- 
newed ray  search,  but  without  success.  A  few  days 
after  this,  two  persons  who  were  catching  linnets 
with  bird-lime  in  a  small  field  belonging  to  roe,  were 
struclE  with  the  unusual  chirpuig  of  young  birds  in  a 
spraee  which  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
strong  hawthorn  hedge.  When  they  were  looking 
into  the  tree,  in  order  to  discover  what  kind  of  birds 
they  were,  they  immediately  ilew  oat  of  their  nest. 
They  appeared  to  have  a  resembUmoe  to  the  female 
siskin ;  but  as  they  were  ripe,  it  was  found  impofsi- 
ble  to  secure  any  of  them.  The  nest  was  small, 
built  on  two  of  the  branches,  one  side  of  it  resting 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  the  height  of  about 
five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  within 
twelve  yards  of  the  North  Glasgow  road.  It  was 
sne  of  tiie  best  concealed  nests  I  recollect  of  ever 
having  seen;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  it  would 
not  haTe  so  long  eladed  the  notice  of  so.me  of  our 
most  celebrated  nest -hunting  youths,  who  were 
almost  in  the  daflv  habit  of  passing  and  repassing  the 
place  in  pursuit  o^  their  favourite  amusement.  The 
old  siskins,  with  their  young,  were  seen  for  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 


The  siskins,  in  their  habits,  have  very  considerable 
relations  vrith  the  linnet :  they  give  a  'pi'ef^r^c^  to 
the  seeds  of  the  alder-tree;  they  often  dispute  with 
the  goldfinches  for  the  seed  of  the  thistle.  Hemp- 
seed  is  for  them  an  aliment  of  choice;  but  they 
sppear,  especially  in  captivity,  to  be  greater  con- 
sumers of  it  than  they  really  are,  from  a  habit  which 
they  have  got  of  breaking  more  grains  than  they  eat. 
fa  their  passage  in  Germany,  in  October,  they  con- 
siderablv  damage  the  hop -grounds,  by  eating  the 
seeds.  In  France,  also,  they  do  cotisiderable  prejudice 
to  the  apple-trees,  by  pecking  at  the  flowers.  The 
song  of  tbe  siskin  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  but 
very  inferior  to  that  or  the  goldfinch ;  it  is  said  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  imitating  the  song  of  the 
cnary,  linnet,  fcc.  if  taken  very  young,  ami  placed 
within  hearing  of  these  birds;  it  has,  moreover,  a 
note  of  appeal  peculiar  to  itself.  Even  when  taken 
aduh,  it  IS  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  almost  as  miM 
as  a  canary. 

The  CUril^jmeh  is  found  in  all  Italy,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Austria,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  sometimes  in  Lorraine.  The  male  has  an 
agreeable  and  varied  song,  but  not  so  fine  and  clear 
as  that  of  the  canary.  In  Italy  this  species  makes 
its  nest  not  only  in  the  country,  but  oftentimes  in 
gardens  on  tufted  trees,  particularly  on  tbe  cypress, 
snd  constructs  it  of  wool,  horse  hair,  and  feathers. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five :  the  male  easily  pairs  with 
the  fema^  canary,  and  the  mules  have  been  found 
productive.  The  Count  de  Riooourt  had  for  many 
years  several  of  these  mules,  which  coupled  with  female 
esneries,  and  the  young  produced  new  generations. 
The  siskin,  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet,  are  those 
respeeting^  which  the  production  of  the  female  with 
the  male  canary  is  best  authenticated.  If  mules  are 
fawed  from  these  birds,  they  must  be  taken  on  the 


nest  brought  up  by  hand  with  the  canaries,  fed  on 
the  same  aliment,  and  kept  in  the  same  aviary.  The 
goldfinch,  for  example,  which  is  generally  chosen  in 
preference,  should  be  kept  from  hempseed,  and  ac- 
customed, as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  eat  alone,  to  millet 
and  rape- seed,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  canaries. 
Without  this,  a  risk  is  run  of  losing  one  or  the  other, 
in  changing  their  diet.  If  hempseed  be  suddenly 
taken  from  a  goldfinch  accustomeu  to  it,  to  ^ve  him 
the  fNrdinary  food  of  canaries,  the  change  vnll  make 
him  ill,  and  may  cause  his  death.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  you  leave  him  the  hempseed,  the  female 
oamry  will  eat  so  much  of  It,  that  she  will  get  a 
fever,  and  probably  die.  What  is  said  of  the  gold- 
finch is  applicable  to  all  other  birds  destined  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  also  recommended,  in  the  case 
of  the  goldfinch,  to  cut  the  extremity  of  his  bill 
dexterously,  for  about  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny, 
or  not  quite  so  much.  If  some  drops  of  blood  should 
follow,  there  is  no  occasion  for  apprehension.  It 
may  be  stanched  with  a  little  sidiva,  nixed  with 
puh'erized  sugar.  This  operation,  however,  should 
only  be  performed  on  those  goldfinches  whose  bill  is 
very  pointed,  which  often  happens  in  captivity.  This 
is  absolutely  neoessary,  because  this  bird,  pursuing 
the  female,  may  wound  her  with  his  sharp  bill,  and 
prick  the  little  ones  in  disgorging  to  them  their  food, 
which  will  destroy  them.  This  inconvenience  never 
takes  place  with  goldfinches  at  liberty,  for  their 
bills  are  never  so  pointed  as  the  bills  of  the  caged 
birds.  If  a  female  goldfinch  is  paired  with  a  male 
canary,  she  should  be  two  years  old,  for  it  is  fseldom 
that  she  lays  in  the  first  year.  These  birds,  natu- 
rally wild,  should  be  rendered  as  tame  and  familiar 
as  toe  canaries,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  low  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
company.  It  mast  not  be  imagined  that  all  the 
mules  which  result  from  this  alliance  will  be  hand- 
some. Of  some,  the  plumage  is  of  a  very  common  kind, 
and  the  song  very  inferior.  It  would  be  useless  to  give 
any  description  of  them,  for  they  vary  ad  m/Sathim, 
anb  no  description  would  suit  any  but  the  indindual 
described.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  constantly 
observed  that  the  mules  resulting  from  these  mix- 
tures resemble  the  father  in  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs, 
and  tbe  mother  in  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  that  the 
mules  which  come, from  the  male  linnet  and  female 
canary,  have  neitheV  the  white  oolour  of  the  mother, 
nor  the  red  of  the  father,  as  some  have  pretended. 

The  union  of  canaries  With  siskins,  whether  males 
or  females,  requires  less  attention.  It  is  enough  to 
let  loose  one  or  many  of  these  birds,  but  always  of 
the  same  sex,  in  a  chamber,  or  large  aviary,  with 
canaries,  and  they  will  soon  be  seen  to  couple.  We 
have  said,  of  the  same  sex,  because  when  the  sexes 
are  different  the  birds  wiU  naturally  prefer  their  own 
species.  The  goldfinch,  on  the  contrary,  will  only 
pair  with  the  canary  in  a  cage ;  to  the  linnet,  green- 
finch, and  bullfinch,  the  cage  and  the  aviary  are  in- 
different. The  commonest  mules  are  produced  from 
the  linnet,  the  greenfinch,  and  the  siskin,  and  the 
most  esteemed  of  these,  for  song  and  beauty,  are 
those  from  the  male  canary  and  a  strange  fenuUe. 
The  mules  from  the  greenfinch  are  in  general  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  the  males  sing  very  badly,  espe- 
daliy  if  the  father  be  a  greenfinch.  The  male  mules 
from  a  linnet  sing  much  better,  but  their  plumage  is 
very  ordinary.  Those  of  the  siskin  are  small,  and 
sing  badly.  Those  from  the  bullfinch  are  susceptible 
of  a  perfect  education,  and  their  plumage  is  singular; 
but  this  alliance  rarely  thrives.  The  male  feeds,  it 
is  true,  like  the  canary,  and  pays  mudi  attention  to 
the  female.  But  she  dislikes  and  flies  from  him. 
I£s  cry,  and  the  opening  of  his  wide  bill,  frightens 
her.  It  is  neoessary  to  choose  a  vigorous  female  or 
male,  which  has  been  brought  up  Mrith  bullfinches, 
and  has  never  coupled  with  a  bird  of  its  own  species. 
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To  have  fine  males  and  good  sinffers,  they  should 
be  of  the  race  of  the  goldfinch.  This  bird  should 
be  chosen  robust,  gay,  ardent  in  singing,  and  of  a 
fine  plumage.  A  goldfinch  eren  taken  in  the  net 
will  couple,  but  he  must  at  least  have  passed  a  month 
with  the  canaries,  and  be  accustomed  to  their  food 
from  the  moment  .he  is  taken ;  for  had  he  been  pre- 
viouiily  fed  on  hempseed,  and  suddenly  deprived  of 
it,  be  would  assuredly  perish.  After  coupling,  and 
when  the  young  are  produced,  the  goldfinch,  whether 
cock  or  hen,  should  receive  thistle-seed  from  time  t-o 
time,  for  these  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  this  seed, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  their  primitive  and 
essential  aliment  in  a  wild  state.  Groundsel  is  alto 
suitable  to  thena,  and  may  be  substituted  for  the 
thistle-seed  when  the  latter  is  not  mature.  If  a 
linnet  be  chosen,  it  should  be  a  male,  for  the  experi- 
ment with  a  feniale  is  rarely  successful.  Chaffinches 
and  buntings  are  extremely  difficult  to  make  unite 
with  canaries.  M.  Yieillo't  says,  that  be  knew  but 
of  one  example  of  a  female  of  these  species  having 
produced  fruitful  eggs  with  a  male  canary.  From 
these  &cts  it  would  appoar  that  the  sbkin,  male  or 
female,  will  produce  ef  oally  with  the  cock  or  hen 
canary;  that  the  hen  canary  produces  easily  with 
the  goldfinch,  less  easily  with  the  linnet ;  that  it  can 
produce,  but  not  easily,  Mrith  the  male  chaffinch, 
bunting,  greenfinch,  and  sparrow,  and,  very  rarely, 
with  the  male  bullfinch ;  but  the  male  canary  will 
not  produce  easily,  except  with  the  female  siskin, 
hardly  with  the  goldfincn,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
others.  It  appears  also,  from  observation,  that  of 
all  birds  coupled  with  the  canary,  the  seriiifinch,  or 
green  canary,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  the 
strongest  voice,  and  is  most  vigorous  and  ardent  for 
propagation.  It  would  also  appear  that  it  is  the 
only  one  whose  mules  are  fertile,  which  argues  a 
dose  affinity,  if  not  identity,  of  species.  The  siskin 
and  the  goldfinch  are  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so 
vigilant. 

The  mules  sing  longer  than  the  canaries,  are  of  a 
more  robust  temperament,  and  their  voice  is  stronger 
and  more  sonorous.  But  they  learn  foreign  strains 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  always  whistle  them  im- 
perfectly. All  the  young  mules  should  be  placed 
under  old  canaries,  of  a  fine  voice,  and  fond  of  sing- 
ing, to  instruct  them,  and  serve  as  music  masters. 
The  same  thing  should  be  done  with  the  young 
canaries.       i 

It  is  pretended,  that  those  bastard  birds  which 
come  from  the  mixture  of  canaries  with  siskins, 
goldfinches,  &c.  are  not  sterile  mules,  but  fertile 
mongrels,  which  can  unite  and  produce  not  only 
with  their  paternal  and  maternal  races,  but  also  with 
each  other,  and  give  birth  to  fruitful  individuals,  the 
varieties  of  which  may  also  mingle  and  be  perpetuated. 
M.  Vieillot  tried  experiments  in  this  way,  and  used 
every  possible  means,  for  more  than  twenty  years,' 
without  success.  He  also  consulted  in  Paris  a  great 
number  of  amateurs,  and  of  bird-dealers,  who  might 
be  relied  on,  who  sell  every  year  a  great. number  of 
mules  from  the  goldfinch  and  hen  canary,  either  born 
in  Paris,  or  brought  from  Amiens,  where  the  hand- 
somest are  bred ;  and  all  certified  that  these  mules 
were  unfruitful,  and  that  they  never  knew  an  ex- 
ample of  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated 
attempts  which  they  had  made  every  year,  but  to  no 
purpose,  to  produce  one.  The  male  mule  will,  it  is 
true,  couple  with  the  hen  canary,  and  vice  versa, 
and  also  bestow  all  the  necessary  attentions;  but 
nothing  but  barren  eggs  is  the  consequence.  The 
result  IS  similar  from  the  junction  of  the  mules  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  same  with  those  which  proceed 
from  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  greenfinch,  and  the 
bullfinch,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
birds  of  every  other  order,  genus,  and  species.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  mules  of  the  white  or  colkired 


turtle  dove  and  the  common  species,  with  those  of 
the  cock  pheasant  and  the  common  hen,  the  duck  of 
India  and  our  domestic  breed. 

The  duffimch  bill  is  of  a  pale  blue,  tipped  with 
black;  eyes  hazel;  the  forehead  black;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
are  of  a  bluish  aah-colour;  sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  the  breast,  are  of  a  vinaoe- 
ous  red ;  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  red;  the  back  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
changing  to  green  on  the  rump;  both  the  greater  and 
lesser  wing-co verts,  are  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  pretty  large  bars  across  the  wing;  the  bastard 
wing  and  quill  feathers  are  black,  edged  with  yellow; 
the  tail,  which  is  a  little  forked,  is  black,  the  outer- 
most feather  edged  with  white ;  the  legs  are  brown. 
The  female  wants  the  red  upon  the  breast;  her 
plumage  in  general  is  not  so  vivid,  and  inclines  to 
green ;  in  other  respects  it  is  not  much  unlike  that 
of  the  male. 

The  MornnUun-finch  or  BreoMmg  is  a  native  of 
northern  climates,  where  it  spreads  into  various  parts 
of  Europe:  it  arrives  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  is  the  most  common  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  our  island.  Vast  floeks  of  them 
sometimes  come  together;  they  fly  very  close,  and 
on  that  account  great  numbers  of  them  are  frequently 
killed  at  one  shot.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  soioe* 
what  above  six  inches.  Bill  yellow  at  the  tip;  eyes 
hazel ;  the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are 
black,  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  sides  of  the  neck, 
just  above  the  wings,  blue  ash;  rump  white;  the 
throat,  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  a 
pale  orange ;  belly  white ;  lesser  wing-coverts  black, 
tipped  with  pale  yellow;  quills  dusky,  with  pale 
yellowish  edges;  the  tail  is  forked,  the  outeruMMt 
feathers  edged  with  white,  the  rest  Uack,  with 
whitish  edflfes,  legs  pAle  brown. 

The  bullfinch  belongs  to  the  femily  of  Grosbeaks. 
The  primary  character  of  the  grosbeaks  is  that  from 
which  they  are  named.  Their  be^,  in  general,  is 
extremely  solid  and  powerful,  and,  except  in  the 
group  of^  bullfinches,  is  conical  and  pointed.  The 
tongue  is  also  strong,  and  has  a  longitudinid  furrow; 
the  head  is  larger,  and  more  fleshy  than  in  the  in- 
sectivorous birds  in  general;  the  internal  toe  is  free, 
but  the  three  exterior  are  connected  at  their  base. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctive  peculiarities,  there 
exists  considerable  difficulty  in  separating  this  group 
of  birds  from  flnbiy  others;  a  difficulty,  indeed,  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  prevalent  in  every  branch  of 
zoology,  whenever  the  natural  method  is  attempted 
to  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  arrangement. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  grosbeaks  differ  among 
themselves  widely  in  habits  and  locality.  Particular 
species  are  confined  to  particular  countries ;  but  the 
genus  is  spread  over  almost  all  moderate  climates. 
The  majority  of  them  live  in  pairs  only,  solitary  and 
silent;  but  others  associate  in  flocks,  and  have  a 
pleasing  song.  Some  resort  to  the  interior  of  woods, 
while  others  are  found  in  the  open  country,  in 
coppices,  or  in  low  and  marshy  situations;  these  con- 
struct their  nests  on  the  branches  of  elevated  trees, 
or  in  the  midst  of  thick  bushes,  while  those  commit 
their  young  to  the  shelter  of  some  hole.  In  the 
nature  of  their  aliment  they  seem  more  consistent. 
This,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  character  of 
the  bill,  is  composed  principally  of*^  kernels  and  hard 
grains,  from  their  faciUty  in  breaking  which  the  word 
eoceothrauaiet  has  been  applied  by  Brisson,  generally, 
to  them  all,  though  Gesner  first  used  it  to  distin- 
guish the  common  species.  The  crossbills,  which 
are  found  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  resemble  the  grosbeaks,  and  are  supposed 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  species  of  that  genus. 

The  bullfinch  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
frequenting  woods  and  gardens.    In  a  state  of  nature 
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the  bullfinch  has  but  three  cries,  all  of  which  are 
unpleasant :  but  if  man  deigns  to  instruct  it  methodi- 
cally, and  accustom  it  to  finer,  mellower,  and  more 
lengthened  strains,  it  will  listen  with  attention;  and 
the  docile  bird*  whether  male  or  female,  without 
relinquishing  its  native  airs,'  will  imitate  exactly, 
and  sometimes  even  surpass  its  master.     '*  I  know  a 
curious  person,"  says  the  author  of  the  ^donologie, 
**  who,  having  whistled  some  airs  quite  plain  to  a 
bullfinch,  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  bird  add 
such  graceful  turns,  that  the  master  could  scarcely 
recognise  his  own  music,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
scholar  excelled  him."    It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that,  if  the  bullfinch  be  ill  directed,  it  ac- 
quires harsh  strains.     A  fnend  of  the  Comte  de 
Buffon's,  saw  one  that  had  never  heard  any  person 
whistle  but  carters;  and  it  whisUed  like  them,  with 
the  same  strength  and  coarseness.     The  bullfinch 
also  learns  to  articulate  words  and  sentences;  and 
utters  them  with  so  tender  an  accent,  that  we  might 
almost  suppose  it  felt  their  force.     These  birds  are 
also  susceptible  of  personal  attachment,  which  is 
often  strong  and  durable. — Some  have  been  known, 
after  escapuig  and  living  a  whole  ^ear  in  the  woods, 
I   to  recognise  the  voice  of  their  nustress,  and  return 
I   to  forsake  her  no  more.     Others  have  died  of  melan- 
I   eholy,  on  being  removed  from  the  first  object  of  their 
'  attachment.     They  will  also  remember  injuries  re- 
ceived.    A  bullfinch  that  had  been  thrown  to  the 
;   ground  in  its  cage  by  some  of  the  rabble,  though  it 
'   did  not  appear  much  affected  at  the  time,  fell  into 
convulsions  ever  afterwards  at  the  sight  of  any  mean- 
looking  person,  and  expired  in  one  of  these  fits  eight 
'    months  after  its  first  accident. 
i       Although  this  note  has  already  extended  to  an 
unusual  length,  we  are  obliged  here  to  notice  the 
'    Widow-BirdM.     Such  is  the  appellation  of  a  hand- 
I  '   some  family  of  birds,  found  not  only  in  Africa,  but 
I     also  in  Asia,  as  far  the  Philippine  Islands.      This 
I ,   name,  which  seems  to  suit  them  well  enough,  whether 
*     bv  reason  of  the  black  which  predominates  in  their 
I ,   plumage,  or  their  long  sweeping  tail,  has,  however, 
j ,   been  given  them  through  mistake.     The  Portuguese 
gave  them  the  name  of  birds  of  Whidfia,  from  a  king- 
I     dom  of  Africa,  where  they  are  very  common;  and 
the  resemblance  of  this  word  to  that  signifying  widow 
j     in  the  Portuguese  language,  proved  a  source  of  de- 
I     ception  to  foreigners,  more  especially  as  the  latter 
name  "greed  so  well  with  many  characters  of  the 

I  birds.  The  females  are  never  adorned  with  the  long 
tail,  and  the  males  have  it  only  during  six  months, 

{     which  are  not  the  same  for  all.     With  the  young  it 
!     appears  to  depend  on  the  day  of  their  birth ;  with 

I I  the  adult,  on  the  climate  which  they  inhabit.     The 
{     first  moulting  in  which  the  males  assume  their  bridal 

habits,  and  begin  to  sing,  takes  place  in  spring,  and 
j  the  second  in  autumn,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
' '  at  the  epochs  which  correspond  to  those  seasons  in 
I  i  intertropical  countries.      After  the  last  moulting, 

I  the  males  resemble  the  females  so  nearly,  that  they 
may  be  very  easily  confounded  together,  without 
that  very  accurate  knowledge  of  them  which  can 

I ,  only  be  obtained  b^  frequent  and  almost  habitual 

compariaon.  The  females  also  undergo  two  moult- 
'     ings,  but  suffer  no  changes  except  that  in  growing 

old;  some  are  observed  to  assume  colours  almost 
'  I  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  during  the  season  of 

reproduction. 
I       The  varied  changes  of  plumage  which  take  place 

during  the  year  in  this  family  of  birds,  is  not  less 

I I  extrsordinary  than  useful  in  pointing  out  to  the 
ornithologist  how  careful  be  should  be  in  not  at  all 
times  depending  on  colour,  or  even  the  structure  of 

,  the  feathering,  in  descriptions  of  species.     There  is 

I  no  doubt  but  in  many  instances   these  are  jg^ood 

grounds  of  distinction,  and  when  taken  in  conjunc- 

tioo  with  other  specific  marks,  are  generally  of  much 


use  in  characterizing  species.  In  almost  the  whole 
of  the  feathered  creation,  considerable  change  of 
plumage  takes  place,  from  the  young  to  the  adult 
state;  and  in  many  instances  so  great  is  this  altera- 
tion, that  even  the  best  ornithologists  in  Europe 
have  described  immature  birds,  in  their  various  pro- 
gressive approaches  towards  their  perfect  state,  as 
animals  of^a  different  species.  This  has  been  more 
especially  the  case  with  birds  of  the  vulture,  eagle, 
and  fidcon  tribes,  and  many  others  of  the  larger 
birds,  most  of  which  take  from  three  to  five,  and 
even  six  years  of  arriving  at  the  adult  state;  while 
the  smaller  birds  usually  reach  maturity  in  one  or 
two  years.  But  in  the  instance  of  the  Whidah  bunt- 
ing, we  have  a  bird  exhibiting  remarkable  changes 
twice  a-year. 

The  whidah  bunting  is  five  inches  and  three 
quarters  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail ;  and,  in  this  state,  is  not  unlike  the  common 
bunting  of  Britain,  the  bill  is,  however,  stronger, 
and  of  a  pale-bluish  lead  colour;  the  irides  dark 
hazel.  When  the  first  change  of  feathering  has  been 
effected,  its  general  tone  is  a  pale  ash-colour,  which 
gnidually  deepens  till  it  becomes  of  a  dark  wood- 
brown,  with  black  patches  over  different  parts  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  back;  a  black  stripe  reaches 
from  the  bill  to  the  nape,  on  each  side,  immediately 
over  the  eyes,  with  a  double  longitudinal  row  of 
black  spots  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  auricles 
are  also  black.  The  minories  of  the  wing  with 
black  patches  at  their  base;  the  primaries,  secon- 
daries, middle  wing  coverts,  and  remiges,  deep  black, 
with  cinereous  edges;  the  middle  and  lateral  tail 
feathers  black,  edged  with  pale  wood«brown:  from 
the  pectus  to  the  crissum  the  belly  is  pure  white, 
deepening  into  wood- brown,  towards  the  wings; 
thighs  white ;  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  pale  skin-colour, 
which  they  preserve  during  the  whole  year.  A  pre- 
cise description  of  the  plumage,  in  its  winter  or  sum- 
mer garb,  will  not  apply,  during  either  of  the  periods 
of  these  moults,  for,  as  above  noticed,  it  is  per- 
petually changing,  so  that  mv  descriptions  apply  only 
to  its  perfect  condition.  The  summer  attire,  when 
perfect,  has  the  head  as  low  as  the  nape,  chin,  fore- 
part of  the  throat  and  neck,  wings,  vent,  and  tail  of 
a  deep  bUck ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  or  jugulum, 
bright  orpiment-orange ;  the  breast  or  peltus  vivid 
burnt  terra-sienna,  growing  paler  as  it  descends ;  the 
belly  or  epigastrium,  and  tibia,  white  in  the  centre, 
inclining  to  orange  towards  the  wings;  the  two 
middle  tail  feathers  are  four  inches  in  length,  placed 
vertically,  one  inch  and  a  fourth  broad,  ending  in  a 
filamentary  prolongation  of  the  quills,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  tipped  with  a  small  knob  of  feathers; 
the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  nine  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an  eighth  broad  at 
their  centre,  gradually  tapering  towards  each  end, 
and  terminating  in  a  filament  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
length,  with  a  knob  at  their  tips.  From  the  middle 
of  the  shafts  of  these  last  arise  two  long  thread-like 
extremely  flexiUe  feathers,  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  the  under  tail  feathers  are  four  in  number, 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  black,  with  cinereous 
edges.  The  whole  tail  feathers  are  extremely  glossy, 
and  strongly  undulated,  which  is  distinctly  to  be 
seen,  and  is  very  perceptible  to  the  touch:  which 
last  character  is  peculiar  to  all  the  feathers  of  the 
bird,  but  not  so  evident  without  the  assistance  of  a 
lens.  The  bill  undergoes  considerable  change  in 
the  summer  and  winter  (rfumage,  both  in  shape  and 
colour,  which  is  produced  by  exfoliation,  being  deep 
bluish-blac&  in  summer  and  pale  lead  colour  in  winter. 
.  The  female  Whidah  bunting,  when  young,  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  male  bird  in  its  winter 
dress,  but  considerably  deeper  in  the  tone  of  its 
plumage,  which  annually  becomes  darker  till  it  arrives 
at  its  mature  age,  which  is  said  to  be  four  years. 
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Like  the  male,  it  also  undergoes  conaidenble  change 
in  its  summer  and  winter  moults ;  in  the  latter  9tBM 
being  of  a  dark  rusty  brown,  with  patches  of  black 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  back;  and,  in  its  summer 
garb,  is  of  deep  blackish-brown,  without  any  patehes 
of  black,  but  considerably  lighter  on  the  belly.  It 
is  always  destitute  of  the  long  tail  feathers,  like  the 
male.  * 

This  remarkable  species  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
is  said  to  be  common  at  Mongolia,  Angola,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Whldah,  in  which  last  locality 
it  Mounds,  and  in  consequence  has  derived  ite  name. 
It  has  no  song,  but  utters  a  sharp  and  dear  chirp, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  common  bunting  of  Great 
Britain  before  rain.  It  is  a  lively  and  Mtive  bird, 
seldom  resting  above  a  few  seconds  in  one  place  or 
position  during  the  dav. 

The  BvntingB  (^Emberiza)  are  distinguished  from 
other  passerine  birds,  principally  by  their  conical, 
short,  and  straight  bill,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  knob 
in  the  roof  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  made 
use  of  by  the  bird  as  an  anvil  on  which  to  break  and 
comminute  its  food.  This  apparatus  is  sufficient  to 
lead  the  observing  naturalist  per  sa/fmi,  as  it  were, 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  genus  of  birds  must  be 
granivorotts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  very  many 
birds  are  enabled  to  crack  and  open  nuts  and  hard 
seeds,  without  the  aid  of  that  extra  provision  \vith 
which  the  buntings  are  furnished :  and  this  is  one  of 
the  countless  instances  which  might  be  adduced  to 
display  the  various  means  employed  by  Nature  to 
attain  one  and  the  same  end.  How  different,  for 
instandie,  are  the  means  by  which  the  several  classes 
of  animals  attain  the  common  object  of  locomotion, 
and  how  various  are  the  modifications  of  those  means 
in  the  respective  general  The  buntings,  however, 
do  not  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  matter;  like 
most  of  their  order,  they  subsist  also  partially  on 
insects  and  worms. 

The  Yellow  bunting  (E,  Citrinella),  in  our  own 
country,  is  known  to  every  one  under  the  name  of 
the  yellow-hammer.  The  yellow  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  sometimes  replaced  by  olive-green :  and 
this,  as  well  as  other  occasional  deviattQns  from  the 
ordinary  gamboge  yellow  of  this  bird,  would  in  all 
probability  )iave  inauced  the  erroneous  multiplication 
of  species,  had  the  yellow  bunting  and  its  incidents 
been  less  universally  known.  This  bird  builds  in  a 
careless  manner,  on  the  ground,  or  towards  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bush.  The  exterior  of  the  nest 
consists  of  straw,  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  stalks; 
and  within  is  a  little  wool.  Notwithstanding  the 
carelessness  of  its  nidification,  however,  few  birds 
display  stronger  attachment  to  the  young  and  to 
their  eggs,  than  this;  so  much  so,  as  to  be  not  un- 
frequently  taken  by  the  band,  on  the  nest,  rather 
than  abandon  its  offspring  in  time  to  save  itself. 
The  e^gs  are  in  general  about  five  in  number,  and 
are  whitish,  with  red  streaks. 

The  Fooliih  hunting  frequents  the  warmer  situa- 
tions of  Europe,  and  lives  solitary  in  mountainous 
districts.  It  is  said  to  have  gained  deservedly  its 
epithet,  firom  the  ease  with  which  it  falls  into  every 
kind  of  snare. 

The  Cirl  hunting  may  be  considered  a  British 
species,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  company  with  the 
yellow  bunting  and  the  chaffinch  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Devonshire.  A  straggler  has,  indeed,  been 
killed  in  Scotland. 

The  Reed  hunting  {E.  Schtmicuhu)  is  about  the 
size  of  the  yellow  bunting,  and  is  common  in  this 
country.  It  constructs  its  nest  in  grass  or  furze, 
near  the  ground,  and  has  been  said  to  attach  it  to 
three  or  four  reeds  above  the  water,  whence  its 
name.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  bluish 
white,  spotted,  and  varied  with  brown.  **  I  have 
now  and  then,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "seen  this  bird 


in  the  hedges,  or  the  high  road ;  but  the  chief  resort 
is  near  the  water;  and  thst  it,  among  other  things, 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  reed,  is  clear,  as  I  have 
found  them  in  the  stomach."  Though  not  mcom- 
mon,  they  are  not  found  in  large  flocks.  Thoofffa 
this  species  is  said  to  ^be  the  best  congsters  of  the 
genus,  its  musical  pretensions  seem  by  no  means  to 
be  boasted  of.  It  is  perennial  in  this  country,  though 
said  to  migrate  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Common  bunting  (E.  Miliaria),  This  spedei 
is  rather  larger  than  the  yellow  bunting,  and  is  roneh 
less  common  here.  While  in  France,  they  are  merely 
occasional  residents,  and  arrive  there  in  the  spring, 
from  th«  south,  shortly  after  the  swallowt,  and  quit 
that  country  again  in  the  banning  of  autumo ;  diey 
are  found  here  during  the  wnole  year,  and  eongregate 
in  winter  in  large  fliodcs,  when  they  are  frequently 
caught  in  numbers,  and  sold  under  the  name  ot 
bunting  larks,  ebbs,  or  com  bunting.  They  nestle 
on  or  near  the  ground,  have  four  dirty-white  eggs, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  brown;  and  the  yowtg 
have  a  reddish  tinge.  During  incubation,  the  male 
is  generally  found  perched  on  a  branch  not  hr  distant 
from  his  mate,  constantly  uttering  a  tremolous  kind 
of  shriek,  several  times  repeated,  with  short  in- 
tervals. Their  unavailing  anxiety  to  protect  their 
eggs  and  young,  frequently  leads  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  deposited,  which  the  simple  birds  are  so 
unwilling  to  forsake,  and,  in  their  anxiety,  so  easily 
betray. 

The  Ortolan  bunting  (^E.  ffortuUma)  is  never 
known  to  visit  this  country.  This  bird,  whose  flesh 
is  very  highly  esteemed,  and  which  is  consequently 
much  sought  after,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  u  found  at  all 
seasons.  All  the  individuals  of  the  species  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  one  locality  the  whole  year; 
for  a  few  of  them  (|uit  the  south  in  the  spring,  and 
visit  for  a  time  the  intermediate  latitudes  of  Europe. 
Even  these,  however,  do  not  breed  in  all  the  coun- 
tries  they  visit,  as  their  nests  are  said  to  be  found 
only  in  Germany,  and  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  in 
France,  It  is  commonly  near  the  stem  of  the  vines 
that  they  build  their  ill-constructed  nest,  in  which 
the  female  deposits  four  or  five  eggs.  In  Lorraine, 
they  are  said  to  build  in  the  corn  fields.  When 
these  birds  first  arrive  in  Italy  and  France,  they  are 
far  from  fat;  but  human  ingenuity  soon  makes  theft) 
fit  for  the  table.  It  is  the  ht  of  the  bird  which  is  so 
delicious;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  feeding 
which  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening,  this  is,  that 
it  feeds  only  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Yet  this 
peculiarity  has  not  proved  an  insurmountable  oh-  ' 
stacle  to  the  Italian  gourmands.  The  ortolans  are 
placed  in  a  warm  chamber,  perfectly  dark,  with  only 
one  aperture  in  the  wall.  Their  food  is  scattered 
over  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  At  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning  the  keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern 
in  the  orifice  of  the  wall;  the  dim  light  thrown  hy 
the  lantern  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment  induces  the 
ortolans  to  believe  that  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  and 
they  greedily  consume  the  food  upon  the  floor.  More 
food  is  now  scattered  over  it,  and  the  lantern  is  with- 
drawn. The  ortolans,  rather  surprised  at  the  short- 
ne>s  of  the  day,  think  it  their  duty  to  fell  asleep,  as 
night  has  spread  his  sable  mantle'  around  tbeoo. 
During  sleep,  little  of  the  food  being  expended  in 
the  production  of  force,  most  of  it  goes  to  the  forms- 
tion  of  muscle  and  fet.  After  they  have  been  allowed 
to  repose  for  one  or  two  hours,  in  order  to  complete 
the  digestion  of  the  food  taken,  their  keeper  again 
exhibits  the  lantern  through  the  aperture.  The 
rising  sun  a  second  time  illuminates  the  apartment, 
and  the  birds,  awaking  from  their  slumber  apply 
themselves  voraciously  to  the  food  on  the  floor;  after 
having  discussed  which  they  are  again  enveloped  in 
darkness.     Thus  the  sun  is  nwde  to  shed  its  rising 
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nvs  into  tlie  chanber  four  or  five  times  every  day, 
ao'd  as  loany  nights  follow  its  transitory  beams.  The 
ort6lans  thus  treated  become  like  little  balls  of  fat  in 
a  few  d^.  The  process  speaks  much  for  the  inge- 
ooity  of  Its  nventor,  if  it  does  uot  for  the  intellect  of 
the  ortolan.  In  this  refined  mode  of  feeding  every 
condition  for  the  fottening  of  an  animal  is  united, 
that  is,  warnth,  plenty  of  food,  and  want  of  exercise. 
Among  the  bnrongs,  dlatinguished  by  an  elongated 
daw  to  the  thun^  k  the  Snow  kwiting^  as  it  is 
fosnd  in  the  northeni  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
cslled  in  Scotland  the  snow  fiake.  These  birds  ap- 
pesr  there  in  large  flocks,  at  the  commencement  of 
frost,  and  are  feared  by  many  as  the  harbingers  of 
hsrd  weather ;  they  are  about  the  sise  of  the  chaffinch, 
black  above,  with  a  white  rump,  crown,  and  fore- 
bead.  They  Beetle  in  holes  in  rocks,  and  produce 
five  white  egga,  with  dusky  spots.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  northern  latitudes,  as  high  as  navigators 
have  penetrated;  nor  is  it  at  all  apparent  by  what 
means  they  find  food  in  these  inhospitable  regions. 
Tbe  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  they  are 
foaad,  Uie  whiter,  it  appears,  becomes  their  pluma^; 
this  tendency,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  Dotioe  among  the  mammalia,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  elaas,  haa  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
iDsny  varieties  <»f  this  species.  It  breeds  in  Oreen- 
Isod,  visits  this  country  in  harvest,  and  retires  in 
spring.  As  the  winter  advances,  it  approaches  the 
corn-yards,  and  feeds  with  the  sparrows  and  finches. 
In  Zethmd  it  is  called  oat-fowl,  from  the  preference 
which  it  gives  to  that  kind  of  grain. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THK  SWALLOW,  AND  ITS  ArFnriTIE0. 

Ax  idea  of  any  one  bird  in  the  former  claases  will 
give  us  Bome  tolerable  conception  of  the  rest. 
By  knowing  the  linnet  or  the  canary-bird  we 
harte  some  notion  of  the  manners  of  the  gold- 
finch ;  by  exhibiting  the  history  of  the  nightin- 
gale, we  see  also  that  of  the  blaok-cap  or  the  tit- 
m(.a8e.  Bat  the  swallow  tribe  seems  to  be  en- 
ti.ely  different  firom  all  the  former ;  different  in 
tLeir  habits,  and  unlike  in  all  the  particulars  of 
their  history.  In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the 
goatsucker,  which  may  be  styled  a  nocturnal 
swallow ;  it  is  the  largest  of  this  kind,  and  is 
known  by  its  tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that 
of  the  common  swallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at 
evening,  and  makes  a  loud  singular  noise,  like 
the  whur  of  a  spinning-wheeL^  To  this  also  be- 
longs the  house-swallow,  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description :  the  martin,  inferior  in 
uze  to  the  former,  and  the  tail  much  less  forked ; 
it  differs  also  in  its  nest,  whioh  is  oovered  at  top, 
while  that  of  the  house-swallow  is  open :  and  the 
Bwift,  rather  larger  than  the  house-swallow,  with 
all  the  toes  standing  forward ;  in  which  it  differs 
&om  the  rest  of  its  kind.^  All  these  resemble 
ttch  other  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  without 
difficulty  the  smaller  kinds  are  known  asunder. 
These  are  all  known  by  their  very  large  mouths, 


I  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  158. 
3  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  157. 


which,  when  they  fly,  are  always  kept  open;' 
they  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  short  slen- 
der feet,  which  scarcely  are  able  to  support  the 
weight  of  their  bodies ;  their  wings  axe  of  immo- 
derate extent  for  their  bulk;  their  plumage  is 
glossed  with  a  rich  purple ;  and  their  note  is  a 
slight  twittering,  which  they  seldom  exert  but 
upon  the  wiiig.  This  peculiar  conformation 
seems  attended  with  a  similar  peculiarity  of 
manners.  Their  food  is  insects,  which  they  al- 
ways pursue  flying.  For  this  reason  during  fine 
weather,  when  the  insects  are  most  likely  to  be 
abroad,  the  swallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  iving, 
and  seen  pursuing  their  prey  with  amazing 
swiftness  and  agility.  All  smaller  animals,  in 
some  measure,  find  safety  by  winding  and  turn- 
ing, when  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  greater; 
the  lark  thus  evades  the  pursuit  of  the  hawk,  and 
man  the  crocodile.  In  this  knanner,  insects  upon 
the  wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the  swallow ;  but 
this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  pursue 
them  through  their  shortest  turnings.  Besides 
a  great  length  of  wing,  it  is  also  provided  with  a 
long  tail,  which,  like  a  rudder,  turns  it  in  its 
most  rapid  motions ;  and  thus,  while  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  swiftness,  it  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  extreme  agility. 

Early,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  when  the  re- 
turning sun  begins  to  rouse  the  insect  tribe 
from  their  annual  state  of  torpidity ;  when  the 
gnat  and  the  beetle  put  off  their  earthly  robes, 
and  venture  into  air ;  the  swallow  then  is  seen 
returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly  to  the  shore. 
At  firat,  with  the  timidity  of  a  stranger,  it  ap- 
pears but  seldom,  and  flies  but  slowly  and  heav- 
ily along.  As  the  weather  grows  wanner,  and 
its  insect  supply  increases,  it  then  gathers  great- 
er strength  and  activity.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  rainy  season,  by  repelling  the 
insects,  stints  the  swallow  in  its  food  ;  the  poor 
bird  is  then  seen  slowly  skimming  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  often  resting  after  a 
flight  of  a  few  minutes.  In  general,  however,  it 
keeps  on  the  wing,  and  moving  with  a  rapidity 
that  nothing  can  escape.  When  the  weather 
promises  to  be  fair,  the  insect  tribe  feel  the  ge- 
nial  influence,  and  make  bolder  flights ;  at  which 
time  the  swallow  follows  them  in  their  aerial 
journeys,  and  often  rises  to  imperceptible  heights 
in  the  pursuit.  When  the  weather  is  likely  to 
be  foul,  the  insects  feel  the  first  notices  of  it ; 
and  from  the  8wallow*s  following  low  we  are  of- 
ten apprized  of  the  approaching  change.^ 

When  summer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more  than 
a  suflicient  supply  for  sustaining  the  wants  of 
nature  everywhere  offers,  the  swallow  then  be- 
gins to  think  of  forming  a  progeny.  The  nest  is 
built  with  great  industry  and  art,  partioularly 
by  the  common  swallow,  which  builds  it  on  the 

s  This  is  an  error.     See  Sapplementary  Note  d 
p.  158.— Ed. 
4  Sec  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  15&. 
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tops  of  chimneys.  The  uiartin  sticks  it  to  the 
eaves  of  houses.  The  goatsucker,  as  we  are  told, 
builds  it  on  the  bare  ground.  This  nest  is  built 
with  mud  from  some  neighbouring  brook,  well- 
tempered  with  the  bill,  moistened  with  water, 
for  the  better  adhesion^  and  still  farther  kept 
firm  by  long  grass  and  fibres ;  within  it  is  lined 
with  goose-feathers,  which  are  ever  the  warmest 
and  the  neatest.  The  martin  covers  its  nest  at 
top,  and  has  a  door  to  enter  at;  the  swallow 
leaves  hers  quite  open.  But  our  European  nests 
are  nothing  to  be  compared  with  those  the  swal- 
low builds  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Ooromandel ; 
the  description  of  which  I  will  give  in  the  plain 
honest  phrase  of  Willoughby.  "  On  the  sea-coast  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ohina,"  says  he, ''  a  sort  of  party- 
coloured  birds,  of  the  shape  of  swallows,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  which  is  their  breeding- 
time,  come  out  of  tfie  midland  country  to  the 
rocks,  and  from  the  foam  or  froth  of  the  sear 
water,  dashing  against  the  bottom  of  the  rocks, 
gather  a  certain  clammy  glutinous  matter,  per- 
chance the  spawn  of  whales  and  other  young 
fishes,  of  which  they  build  their  nests,  wherein 
they  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young.  These 
nests  the  Chinese  pluck  from  the  rooks,  and  bring 
them  in  great  numbers  into  the  East  Indies  to 
sell  They  are  esteemed  by  gluttons  as  great 
delicacies ;  who,  dissolving  them  in  chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  are  very  fond  of  them ;  fiir  before 
oysters,  mushrooms,  or  other  dainty  and  liquor- 
ish morsels."  What  a  pity  this  luxury  hath  not 
been  introduced  among  us,  and  then  our  great 
feasters  might  be  enabled  to  eat  a  little  more.^ 

ft  All  authors  are  agreed  on  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics,  bold  the  nests  of 
the  swallow,  called  StJangana,  as  a  delicacy  of  the 
table;  but  they  differ  much  as  t-o  their  composition. 
According  to  some,  the  substance  of  these  nests  is  a 
sort  of  froth  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  spawn  of  fish, 
which  is  strongly  aromatic,  though  others  assert  that 
it  has  no  taste  at  all ;  some  pretend  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  ffum,  collected  by  the  birds  on  the  tree  called 
Calambone;  others,  a  viscous  humour,  which  they 
discharge  through  the  bill  at  the  season  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  commercial  history  of  these  singular  nests 
is  much  better  understood  than  their  composition,  in 
consequence  of  their  reputed  virtue  as  a  restorative. 
The  best  account  of  them  which  we  have  met  with 
I  is  given  by  Mr.  Crawford.  **  The  best  nests,"  he 
I  says,  **  are  those  obtained  in  deep,  damp  caves,  and 
'  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their 
eggs.  The  coarsest  are  those  obtained  after  the 
young  have  been  fledged.  The  finest  nests  are  the 
whitest;  that  is,  those  taken  before  the  nest  has 
been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and  feces  of  the 
young  birds.  The  best  are  white,  and  the  inferior 
dark -coloured,  streaked  with  blood,  or  intermixed 
with  feathers.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
some  of  the  natives  describe  the  purer  nests  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  cock-bird,  and  always  so  designate 
them  in  commerce.  Birds'  nests  are  collected  twice 
a-year;  and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual 
injur v  be  offered  to  the  caverns,  will  produce  very 
equaflv,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
provea  by  the  caves  being  left  altogether  unmolested 
for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely 
diflictdt  of  access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected 


The  swallow  usually  lays  firom  five  to  six  ^gs, 
of  a  white  colour,  speckled  with  red ;  and  8ome> 
times  breeds  twice  a-year.  When  the  young 
brood  are  excluded,  the  swallow  supplies  them 

by  persons  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  office. 
The  most  remarkable  and  productive  caves  in  Java, 
of  which  I  superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collection 
for  several 'years,  are  those  of  Karang-bolang,  in  the 
province  of  Baglen,  on  the  south  eoast  of  the  island. 
There  the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders 
of  bamboo  and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently 
against  the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
is  attained,  the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests 
must  often  be  performed  with  torch-light,  by  peoe- 
trating  into  the  recesses  of  the  rock,  when  the  slight- 
est trip  would  be  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see 
nothing  below  them  but  the  turbulent  surf  making  | 
its  way  into  the  chasms  of  the  rock.  The  only  pre- 
paration which  the  birds'  nests  undergo  is  that  m  sim- 
ple dryuig,  without  a  direct  exposure  to  the  sun,  after 
which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes,  usually  of  a  pi- 
cul  (about  135  pounds).  They  are  assorted  for  the 
Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their 
qualities,  distinguished  into  first  or  best,  second,  and 
third  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regularly  oMiiaged 
will  afford,  in  100  parts,  SS^  parts  of  those  of  the  first 
quality,  35  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  1 1^^  parts 
of  those  of  the  third.  The  common  prices  for  birds' 
nests  at  Canton  are,  for  the  first  sort,  3,500  Spanish 
dollars  the  picul,  or  £5  16e.  l^d.  per  pound ;  for  the 
second,  2,8U0  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ;  and,  for  the 
third,  no  more  than  1,600  Spanish  dollars.  In  the 
Chinese  markets  a  still  nicer  classification  of  the  edi- 
ble nests  is  often  made  than  in  the  island.  The 
whole  are  frequently  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
under  the  commercial  appellation  of  Paakat,  Chikat, 
and  Tung-tung,  each  of  which,  according  to  quality, 
is  subdivided  into  three  inferior  orders,  and  we  have, 
consequently,  prices  varying  from  l,*iOO  Spanish  dol- 
lars per  picul  to  4,200.  These  last,  therefore,  are 
more  valuable  than  their  weight  of  silver.  Of  the 
quantity  of  birds'  nests  exported  from  the  Indian 
islands,  although  we  cannot  state  the  exact  amount, 
we  have  data  for  hazarding  some  probable  conjec- 
tures respecting  it.  From  Java  there  are  exported 
about  200  piculs,  or  27,000  lbs,,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  of  the  first  quality.  The  greatest  quantity 
is  from  the  Suluk  Archipelagos,  and  consists  of  530 
piculs.  From  Macassar  there  are  sent  about  90  pi- 
culs of  the  fine  kind.  These  data  will  enable  us  to 
offer  some  conjectures  respecting  the  whole  quantity ; 
for  the  edible  swallows'  nests  being  universally  and 
almost  equally  diffused  from  Junk,  Ceylon,  to  New 
Guinea,  and  the  whole  produce  going  to  one  market, 
and  only  by  one  conveyance,  the  junks,  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  ^  vessel  is 
not  less  than  the  sum  taken  from  the  ports  just  men- 
tioned. Taking  the  quantity  sent  from  Batavia  as 
the  estimate,  we  know  that  this  is  conveyed  by  5,300 
tons  of  shipping,  lind,  therefore,  the  whole  quantity 
will  be  1,818  piculs,  or  242,400  lbs.,  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  Chuiese  shipping  is  30,000  tons.  In  the 
Archipelago,  at  the  prices  already  quoted,  this  pro- 
perty IS  worth  1 ,263,51 9  Spanish  dollars,  or  £284,290. 
The  value  of  this  immense  property  to  the  country 
which  produces  it,  rests  upon  the  capricious  wants 
of  a  single  people.  From  its  nature,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  it  is  claimed  as  the  exclusive  property 
of  ^e  sovereign,  and  everywhere  forms  a  valuable 
branch  of  his  income,  or  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
This  value,  however,  is,  of  course,  not  equal;  and 
depends  upon  the  situation  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  caverns  in  which  the  nests  are 
found.     Being  often  in  remote  and  sequestered  situ- 
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very  plentifully,  the  first  brood  particularly, 
when  she  finds  herself  capable  of  producing  two 
broods  in  a  year.  This  happens  when  the  pa- 
rents come  early,  when  the  season  is  peculiarly 
mild,  and  when  they  begin  to  pair  soon.  Some- 
times they  find  a  difiSculty  in  rearing  even  a  sin- 
gle nest,  particularly  when  the  weather  has  been 
Revere,  or  their  nests  have  been  robbed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  By  these  accidents, 
this  important  task  is  sometimes  deferred  to  the 
middle  of  September. 
I  At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave  us ; 
and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their  departure 
assemble  in  vast  flocks,  on  housetops,  as  if  delib- 
erating on  the  fatiguing  journey  that  lay  before 
them.  This  is  no  slight  undertaking,  as  th«ir 
flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal,  and  along 
the  whole  Morocco  shore.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, left  behind  in  this  general  expedition,  that 
do  not  depart  till  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  rest. 
These  are  chiefly  the  latter  weakly  broods,  which 
are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  set  out.  They  are 
sometimes  even  too  feeble  to  venture  till  the  set- 
ting in  of  winter ;  while  their  parents  vainly 
exhort  them  to  efforts  which  instinct  assures 
them  they  are  incapable  of  performing.  Thus  it 
oikn  happens  that  the  wretched  little  families, 
being  compelled  to  stay,  perish  the  first  cold 
weather  that  comes;  while  the  tender  parents 
share  the  fate  of  their  offspring,  and  die  with  their 
new-fledged  brood. 

Those  that  migrate  are  first  observed  to  arrive 
in  Africa,  as  Adanson  assures  us,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  They  are  thought  to  have 
performed  their  fatiguing  journey  in  the  space 

ations,  in  a  country  so  lawless,  a  property  so  valua- 
ble and  exposed  is  subject  to  the  perpetual  depreda- 
tions of  freebooters ;  and  it  not  untrequently  hap- 
pens  that  an  attack  upon  them  is  the  principal  object 
of  the  warfiu-e  committed  by  one  petty  state  against 
another.  In  such  situations,  the  expense  of  aflbrd- 
ing  them  protection  is  so  heavy,  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily of  little  value.  In  situations  where  the  cav- 
ems  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  where 
there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  se- 
cure them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to  admit  of 
the  nests  being  obtained  without  other  expense  than 
the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of 
the  property  is  very  great.  The  caverns  of  Rarang- 
holang,  in  Java,  are  of  this  description.  These  an- 
nually  afford  6.810  lbs.  of  nests,  which  are  worth, 
at  the  Bat«via  prices  of  3,200,  2,500,  and  1,200 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  for  the  respective  kinds, 
nearly  139,000  Spanish  dollars;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense  of  collecting,  during,  and  packing,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  1 1  per  cent,  on  this  account.  The 
price  of  birds*  nests  is  of  course  a  monopoly  price, 
the  quantity  produced  being  by  nature  limited  and 
incapable  of  being  augmented.  The  value  of  the 
^boar  expended  in  bringing  birds'  nests  to  market  is 
bat  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price,  which  consists  of 
the  highest  price  which  the  luxurious  Chinese  will 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by 
]f^  nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon  which  human 
industry  is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
hears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  market  price."— 
Craw/orrf«  Indian  Archipelago, 


of  seven  days.  They  are  sometimes  seen,  when 
interrupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their 
course  far  off  at  sea,  and  lighting  upon  whatever 
ship  they  find  in  their  passage.  They  then  seem 
spent  with  famine  and  fatigue ;  yet  still  they 
boldly  venture,  when  refreshed  by  a  few  hours* 
rest,  to  renew  their  flight,  and  continue  the 
course  which  they  had  been  steering  before. 

These  are  facts  proved  by  incontestable  au- 
thority ;  yet  it  is  a  doubt  whether  all  swallows 
migrate  in  this  manner,  or  whether  there  may  ! 
not  be  some  species  of  this  animal  that,  though 
externally  alike,  are  so  internally  different  as  to 
be  very  differently  affected  by  the  approach  of 
winter.  We  are  assured  from  many,  and  these 
not  contemptible  witnesses,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  under  ground,  joined  close 
together,  bill  against  bill,  and  feet  against  feet. 
Some  inform  us,  that  they  have  seen  them  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  even  from  under  the  ice, 
in  bunches,  where  they  are  asserted  to  pass  the 
winter,  without  motion.  Reaumur,  who  parti- 
cularly interested  himself  in  this  inquiry,  re- 
ceived several  accounts  of  bundles  of  swallows 
being  thus  found  in  quarries,  and  under  the  wa- 
ter. These  men,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  some 
degree  of  assent,  and  are  not  to  lose  all  credit 
from  our  ignorance  of  what  they  aver. 

All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  dissected, 
are  formed  within  like  other  birds ;  and  seem  to 
offer  no  observable  variety.  Indeed,  that  they 
do  not  hide  themselves  under  water,  has  been 
pretty  well  proved  by  the  noted  experiment  of 
Frisch,  who  tied  several  threads,  dyed  in  water- 
colours,  round  the  legs  of  a  great  number  of 
swallows  that  were  preparing  for  their  depar- 
ture ;  these,  upon  their  return  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, brought  their  threads  back  with  them,  no 
way  damaged  in  their  colour ;  which  they  most 
certainly  would,  if,  during  the  winter,  they  had 
been  steeped  in  water ;  yet  still  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  we  must  suspend  our  assent,  as  Kleim, 
the  naturalist,  has  brought  such  a  number  of 
proofs  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  that  swallows 
are  torpid  in  winter,  as  even  the  most  incredulous 
must  allow  to  have  some  degree  of  probability.^ 

^  See  Supplementary  Note  D,  p.  ICO 

Note  A.-^TAe  Swallows, 

The  swallow  is  a  general  fiivonrite.  He  comes  to 
us  when  nature  is  putting  on  her  most  smiling  aspect, 
and  be  stays  with  us  through  the  months  of  sunshine 
and  gladness.  **  The  swallow,"  savs  Sir  H.  Davy, 
**iB  one  of  my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of  the 
nightingale;  for  he  glads  my  sense  of  seeing,  as  much 
as  the  other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the 
joyous  prophet  of  the  year,  the  harbinger  of  the  best 
season  ;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  love- 
liest forms  of  nature;  winter  is  unknown  to  hiui, 
and  he  leaves  the  green  meadows  of  England  in  au- 
tumn, for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and 
for  the  palms  of  Africa."  The  sentiment  is  from 
Anacreon,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  joyousness  of  the 
old  Grecian: 
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*•  Oentle  bird !  we  And  tliee  hen 
When  Nature  wears  her  summer  rest ; 
Thou  comlst  to  weftre  thy  slmnle  nest ; 
And  when  the  chilling  vnnter lowers, 
Aeahi  thou  seek'st  the  genial  bowers 
()f  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 
Whore  sunny  hours  of  rerdure  smile." 

The  places  which  the  swallow  loves  are  conse- 
crated, too,  by  our  great  dramatic  poet,  in  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  passages,  in  whch,  after  the  tur- 
moil of  dark  passions,  the  mind  is  for  a  moment  re- 
lieved by  the  contrast  of  pure  feelings,  clothed  in  the 
most  exquisite  language. 

**  This  K^nt  of  summer. 
The  temple-haunting  mailiet,  does  approve 
By  his  loved  manslonry.  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Swells  wooiugly  here:  no  Jet^,  Mese,  buttress, 
Nor  c<ngn  of  vantatce,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendant  bed.  and  procreant  cradle :  where  they 
Most  breed  and  liaunt,  I  hscvc  observed  the  air 
Is  deUcate,*' 

But  the  attractions  of  poetry  ar^not  required  to 
give  a  charm  to  the  "loved  mansioiiry"  of  this  de- 
lightful bird.  It  is  the  voice  of  innocent  gladness ; 
the  bird  is  happy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  it  is  con- 
stantly  active  tn  its  proper  duties.  The  swallow's 
nest,  though  it  may  appear  to  deform  the  trim  man- 
sion,  is  seldom  disturbed,  even  though  the  old  pious 
feeling  towards  the  bird  has  passed  away.  A  writer 
in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magaiine '  savs,  **  for  my  part  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  I  have  tempted  win- 
dow-swallows to  build  round  my  house,  by  fixing 
scollop  shells  in  places  convenient  for  their  *  pendant 
beds  and  procreant  cradles;'  and  have  been  much 
pleased  in  observing  with  what  caution  the  little 
architect  raises  a  buttress  under  each  shell,  before  he 
ventures  to  form  his  nest  on  it.** 

Some  less  poetical  however,  it  would  appear,  have 
a  dislike  to  the  window-swallow,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  banish  it  b^  preventing  it 
from  building.  In  this  vein,  we  are  instructed  by  a 
recent  periooical  writer,  how  to  discard  them.  It 
appears,  he  says,  from  experiments  made  at  Granton, 
that  if  the  places  in  the  comers  of  windows  and  un- 
dereaves,  where  the  swallows  build,  are  well  nibbed 
iiith  oil  and  soft  soap,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make 
their  clay  adhere  to  the  wall,  and  being  once  foiled, 
they  will  not  renew  their  attempt  for  some  years 
^terwards.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  many  con- 
trivances for  enticing  birds  to  build  near  their  houses. 
Being  peculiarly  partial  to  the  bom-swallow,  they 
fix  up  boxes  for  it  to  nestle  in.  This  species  is  con- 
siderably different  from  our  chimney-swallow,  and  is 
of  a  bright  chestnut  colour  on  the  bellv  and  vent, 
where  ours  is  pure  white;  but  it  resembles  it  in  its 
habits  of  nestling  on  the  rafters  or  beams  of  sheds, 
bams,  and  other  outhouses,  though  not  in  chimneys. 

Wihon  has  given  some  interesting  characteristic 
traits  in  the  history  of  this  bird.  **  On  the  16th  of 
May,**  says  he,  ** being  on  a  shooting  expedition  on 
the*  top  of  Pocano  mountain,  Northampton,  when 
the  ice  on  that  and  on  several  successive  mornings 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  I  observed 
with  surprise  a  pair  of  these  swallows  which  had 
taken  up  their  abode  on  a  miserable  cabin  there.  It 
was  about  sunnse,  the  ground  was  white  with  hoar- 
frost, and  the  male  was  twittering  on  the  roof,  by 
the  side  of  his  mate  with  great  spri^htliness.  The 
roan  of  the  house  told  me,  that  a  single  pair  came 
regularly  there  every  season,  and  built  their  nest  on 
a  projecting  beam  under  the  eaves,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain,  in  a  large  bam  belonging  to  the  tavern  there, 
I  counted  upwards  of  twenty  nests,  all  seemingly 
occupied.  In  the  woods  they  are  never  met  with ; 
but  as  you  approach  a  farm  they  soon  cat«h  the  eye, 
cutting  their  gambols  in  the  air.  Scarcely  a  bam,  to 
which  these  birds  can  find  access,  is  without  them ; 
and  as  public  feeling  is  universally  in  their  fiivour. 


they  are  seldom  or  never  disturbed.  The  proprietor 
of  the  bam  last  mentioned,  a  Gennan,  assured  ine, 
that  if  a  man  permitted  swallows  to  be  shot,  his 
cows  would  give  bloody  milk,  and  also,  that  no  bars 
where  swallows  frequented  would  ever  be  strack 
with  lightning.  **  Early  in  May,'*  continues  Wilson, 
*'  they  oegin  to  build.  From  the  sise  and  stractare 
of  the  nest,  it  is  nearly  a  week  before  it  is  completely 
finished.  One  of  these  nests,  taken  on  the  2l8t  it 
June  from  the  raiiter  to  which  it  vras  closely  attached, 
is  now  lying  before  me.  It  is  in  ike  form  of  an  in- 
verted  cone,  with  a  perpendicular  section  cut  off  oo 
that  side  by  which  it  adhered  to  the  wood.  At  the 
top,  it  has  an  extension  of  the  edge  or  oflbet,  for  the 
male  or  female  to  sit  cm  occasionally,  as  appeared  by 
the  dung;  the  upper  diameter  waa  about  six  incbei 
by  five,  the  heignt  externally  seven  indies.  Thb 
shell  is  formed  of  mud,  mixed  with  fine  hav,  as 
plasterers  do  their  mortar  with  hair,  to  make  it 
adhere  the  better;  the  mud  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  regular  strata  or  layers,  from  nde  to  side ; 
the  hollow  of  this  cone  (the  shell  of  which  is  abont 
an  indi  in  thickness)  is  filled  with  fine  hay,  well 
stuffed  in ;  above  that  is  laid  a  handful  of  very  large 
downy  geese  feathers.  Thoup^h  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  twenty  and  even  thirty  pair  to  build  in  the  nme 
barn,  yet  everything  seems  to  be  conducted  with 
great  order  ana  affection;  all  seems  harmony  among 
them,  as  if  the  interest  of  each  were  that  of  all. 
Several  nests  are  often  within  a  few  inches  of  esrh 
other;  vet  no  appearance  of  discord  or  quarrelling 
takes  place  in  this  peaoeAil  and  affeetioiiate  con- 
munity."  Wilson  was  in  error  when  he  sapposed 
that  the  chimney-swallow  is  distinguished  from  kit 
barn-swallow  by  never  building  in  bams  and  out- 
houses. In  Scotland,  on  the  contiary,  these  are  it« 
chosen  haunts,  and  there  it  more  rarely  boilds  in 
chimneys  than  in  England.  In  Sweden  it  is  the 
same,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Born-swallow  {Ladu 
swala)  i  while  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  cfaim- 
nevs  are  rare,  it  builds  in  gatewa3rs,  porches,  snd 
galleries,  or  against  the  rafters  off  outhouses,  as  in 
Virgil's  time: 

Ante 

Garrula  quaxn  tigrnis  iildum  snspeudat  Idranda* 

When  a  chimney  is  selected,  it  seems  to  prefer 
one  where  there  is  a  constant  fire,  most  probably 
for  the  sake  of  warmth.  «*  Not,"  remarks  Whit£, 
'*  that  it  can  subsist  in  the  immediate  shaft,  where 
there  is  a  fire,  but  prefers  one  adjoining  to  that  of 
the  kitchen,  and  disregards  the  perpetual  smoke  of 
that  funnel,  as  I  have  often  observed  with  some 
degree  of  wonder.  Five  or  six  or  more  feet  down 
the  chimney,  does  this  little  bird  be«iii  to  form  her 
nest  about  the  middle  of  May,  which  consists,  like 
that  of  the  window-swallow,  of  a  crust  or  shell  com- 
posed of  dirt  or  mud,  mixed  with  abort  pieces  of 
straw  to  render  it  tough  and  permanent;  with  this 
difference,  that  whereas  the  shell  of  the  former  is 
nearly  hemispheric,  that  of  the  latter  is  open  at 
the  top,  and  like  half  a  deep  dish:  this  nest  is  lined 
with  fine  grasses  and  feathers,  which  are  often  col- 
lected as  they  float  in  the  air.  Wonderful  is  the 
address  which  this  adroit  bird  shows  all  day  long  iu 
ascending  and  descending  with  security  through  so 
narrow  a  pass.  When  hovering  over  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings,  acting  on 
the  confined  air,  occasion  a  rumbling  Tike  thunder. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  submits  to  thi^ 
inconvenient  situation,  so  low  in  the  shaft,  in  order 
to  secure  her  broods  from  rapacious  birds,  and  parti- 
cularly from  owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chim^ 
neys,  perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  these  nestlincs. 
It  might  not  be  readily  supposed  that  a  bird,  thus  | 
building  in  on  elevated  chimney,  would  have  thought  i 
of  going  under  ground  for  a  nestling  place;  yet  they 
very  commonly  build  in  the  shafts  of  eoal-pits. 
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The  wuidow-swallow  is  no  leas  celebrated  tban 
the  chimney-swAllow,  for  selecting  singular  situa- 

j  tions.  M.  Hebert  saw  a  pair  build  on  tne  spring  of 
a  bell,  the  bottom  of  the  nest  resting  on  the  spring, 
while  the  upper  semicircular  brim  leaned  against  the 
wall  by  its  two  ends,  three  or  four  inches  below  the 

I  eave.  The  two  birds,  during  the  time  they  were 
employed  in  the  construction,  passed  the  nignts  on 
the  iron  spike  to  which  the  spring  was  fiutened. 
The  frequent  concussion  given  by  the  spring  couid 
not  fiiil  to  disturb  the  action  of  nature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  and  the  hatch,  accordingly,  did 
not  succeed;  *yet  would  not  the  pair  forsake  their 
tottering  iBan8ion»  but  continued  to  inhabit  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  The  semicircular  form,  which 
on  this  ocessioi}  u*a8  given  to  the  nest,  proves  that 
these  birds  can,  upon  occasion,  change  the  usual 
arrangement  of  their  architecture.  Another  pair, 
Beotkmed  by  Bingley,  built  for  two  successive  sea- 
sons OD  the  handles  djf  a  pair  of  garden-shears,  which 
bad  been  stuck  up  against  the  boards  of  an  outhouse. 
A  still  more  singular  instance  is  recorded  of  another 
pair,  which  built  their  nest  on  the  wings  and  body 
of  a  dead  owl,  hung  up  on  the  rafter  of  a  bam,  and 
so  loose  as  to  be  moved  by  every  gust  of  wind.  This 
owl,  with  the  nest  on  its  wings,  and  the  eggs  in  the 
Beat  was  brought  as  a  curiosity  to  the  museum  of 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  who,  struck  with  the  oddity  of 
the  thing,  desired  a  large  shell  to  be  fixed  up  where 
theewlhad  hung;  and  the  following  season  a  nest, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  was  built  there,  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  Leverian  museum  ^  a  companion 
to  tiie  owl. 

The  chimney-swallow  differs  from  the  window- 
swallow,  according  to  Montbeillard,  in  not  occupying 
the  same  nest  more  than  one  season,  building  annually 
a  new  near,  and,  if  the  spot  admits  it,  fixing  it  above 
that  occupied  the  preceding  year.  "  I  have  found 
them,"  says  he,  "  in  the  shaft  of  a  chimney,  thus 
ranged  in  tiers,  and  have  counted  four,  one  above 
another,  and  aU  of  equal  size,  plastered  with  mud 
mixed  with  straw  and  hair.  There  were  some  of 
two  ijifferent  sizes  and  shapes, — the  largest  resembled 
a  shallow  half-cylinder,  open  above,  afoot  in  height, 
and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney ;  the  smallest 
were  stuck  in  the  comers  of  the  chimney,  forming 
only  a  fourth  of  a  cylinder,  or  almost  an  inverted 
cone.  The  first  nest,  which  was  the  lowest,  had 
the  sanie  texture  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  sides;  but 
the  two  upper  tiers  were  separated  from  the  lower 
by  their  lining  only,  which  consisted  of  straw,  dry 
herbs,  and  feathers.  Of  the  small  nests,  built  in 
the  corners,  I  could  find  only  two  in  tiers,  and  I 
inferred  that  they  were  the  property  of  young  pairs, 
as  they  were  not  so  compactly  built  as  the  larger  ones." 

Note  B T/i«  Swift. 

'        The  ninft  {Cypaeha  murarius)  arrives  in  Britain 
from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May.     It 

1 1  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Selby,  that  **it  is  seldom 
^  Ken  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  England  before  the  end 
J  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  '*  but  this  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  for  in  Edinburgh  it  always  comes 
before  the  5th  of  May,  and  even  in  the  very  severe 
'  weather  of  1837,  it  was  seen  at  Newington  and 
I  Canonanlls  on  the  3d  of  that  month.  It  is  not  in 
I  genersl,  however,  until  after  the  different  species  of 

I    swallow  hare  made  their  appearance  that  it  presents 

•  itself,  a  few  individuals  only  being  seen  at  first,  and 
I  the  aumber  gradually  increasing  until  at  length  they 
I  become  in  many  places  plentiful,  and  attract  atten- 
I  tion  by  their  extremely  rapid  flight  and  loud  screams. 
I  The  plumage  is  perfect  at  the  period  of  its  arrival, 
i<  ttid  it  does  not  mo«dt  during  its  sojourn  in  this 
•  \  couitry. 
' :     The  genend  form  of  the  swift  is  rather  full;  the 
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body  somewhat  depressed,  the  neck  very  short;  the 
head  broad ;  the  bill  extremelv  small,  but  expanded 
at  the  base;  the  feet  remarkably  short,  but  strong; 
the  tarsus  anteriorly  feathered ;  the  four  toes  nearly 
of  equal  length,  and  all  directed  forwards;  the  claws 
very  strong  and  curved;  the  wings  are  exceedingly 
long  and  sickle-shaped;  the  tail  forked.  The  bill, 
feet,  and  eyes,  are  blacky  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  blackish-brown,  generally  glossed  with  greenish, 
the  throat  whitish.  The  length  of  the  male  is  seven 
and  a  half  inches;  tlie  extent  of  its  wings  sixteen 
and  a  half. 

The  swift  betakes  itself  to  steeples,  high  towers, 
ruinous  castles,  and  abrupt  rocks,  where  it  nestles 
in  the  holes  and  crevices.  At  early  dawn,  in  fine 
weather,  it  is  to  be  seen  shooting  through  the  air  in 
all  directions,  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  equalled  by 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  flight  is  performed  bv 
quick  flaps'  of  its  long  narrow  wings,  alternating  with 
long  glidings  or  sailings,  during  which  these  organs 
seem  motionless,  but  extended  at  a  moderately  open 
angle.  If  you  watch  an  individual,  you  observe  it 
speeding  away  with  quick  motions  of  its  wings, 
which,  being  raised  and  depressed  over  a  great  range, 
seem  to  alternate  with  each  other,  although  this  is 
not  in  realitv  the  case,  all  birds  moving  their  wings 
svnchronouslv.  There  it  shoots  along,  turns  to  the 
nght  and  left,  flutters  for  a  moment,  ascends,  comes 
down  abruptly,  curves  and  winds  in  various  direc- 
tion,  darts  in  amon^  its  fellows,  and  is  lost  to  your 
view.  The  ease  with  which  it  rises,  falls,  bends  to 
either  side,  glides  in  short  or  long  curves,  or  stops 
in  the  midst  of  its  full  career,  is  less  astonishing  than 
it  ought  to  be,  familiarity  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances,  producing  a  disposition  to  regard  as  simple 
what  is  the  result  of  elaborate  mechanism.  It  con- 
tinues searching  the  air  in  this  manner  all  day  long, 
when  the  weather  is  good ;  nor  does  a  shower,  how- 
ever heavy,  usually  induce  it  to  relinquish  its  pursuit. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  heavy  thunder-rains,  it  may 
often  be  seen  wheeling  and  diving  with  unremitted 
vigour,  and  in  drizzly  weather,,  when  the  swallows 
have  disappeared,  it  pursues  its  avocations,  heedless 
of  the  damps.  In  dry  and  sunny  weather,  however, 
it  generally  rests  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
towards  evening  is  extremely  active,  filling  the  air 
with  its  shrill  and  joyous  screams.  Its  food  consists 
entirely  of  insects,  which  it  seizes  exclusively  on 
wing.  Several  curious  circumstances  may  be  noted 
with  reference  to  its  pursuit  of  these  ammals.  In 
rainy  or  damp  coldish  weather,  the  swifts  are  to  be 
found  flying,  at  no  great  height,  generally  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  frequently  in  bands  of  twenty 
or  more,  often  shooting  along  the  sides  of  the  hedges, 
descending  in  curves,  and  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  grass,  wheeling,  circling,  and  performing  all  sorts 
of  evolutions.  On  such  occasions,  they  are  easily 
shot,  for  they  often  come  quite  close  to  the  gunner, 
being  altogether  heedless  of  his  presence,  so  intent 
are  they  on  capturing  their  prey.  In  fine  weather, 
they  fly  low  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  are 
amon^  the  first  birds  that  come  abroad,  ana  the  latest 
in  retiring  to  their  places  of  repose;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  they  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  at 
a  great  elevation,  apparently  that  of  several  hundred 
yards.  These  birds  fly  high  or  low,  according  as 
their  prey  is  abundant  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  air, 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  woods ;  and  as 
insects  fly  lower  in  the  evening  and  morning,  or  in 
damp  weather,  so  the  swifts  then  descend. 

In  dry  sunny  weather  they  frequently  utter  a  long 
loud  shrill  scream,  as  they  pursue  their  prey;  but 
not  in  such  weather  only,  for  you  often  hear  it  before 
or  during  rain,  especially  in  the  evening.  Some 
have  fancied  this  scream  to  be  an  intimation  given 
by  the  male  to  his  mate  that  he  is  at  hand,  and  others 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  excitement  of  electricity ; 
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but  these  conjectures  are  destitute  alike  of  ingenuity 
and  truth.  It  is  not  in  thundery  weather  alone  that 
swifts  scream,  but  often  in  the  clear,  drv,  and  sunny 
skies,  that  exhibit  no  phenomena  indicative  of  a  want 
of  electric  equilibrium.  And,  as  to  the  other  theory, 
it  suffices  to  reflect  that  swifts  scream  as  frequently 
over  the  open  fields,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  their  resting-places,  as  when  wheeling 
near  steeples  or  towers.  The  cry  of  jackals,  wolves, 
and  hounds,  when  in  full  chase,  seems  to  be  analogous 
to  the  scream  of  swifis  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  the  cause  and  use  of  either  is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Single  birds  seldom  scream,  and  the 
loudest  and  most  frequent  cries  are  heard  when  birds 
are  evidently  in  active  and  successful  pursuit.  It  is 
so  with  terns,  ^ulls,  and  even  gannets;  and  when 
you  see  these  birds  hovering  over  the  sea,  and  hear 
their  mingling  cries,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
discovered  a  shoal  of  fishes,  and  are  enjoying  their 
good  fortune.  They  seem  to  scream  or  cry  out  from 
pleasure,  and  thus  give  intimation  to  their  fellows  of 
the  plentiful  existence  of  food.  As  to  the  organ  of 
this  loud  and  shrill  scream  in  the  swift,  namely,  the 
trachea,  it  is  short,  remarkably  flattened,  and  gradu- 
ally diminishes  in  diameter  to  the  bifurcation.  It 
has  no  song  nor  twitter,  like  the  swallows. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  swift  is  destined  to  feed 
exclusively  on  insects  as  they  flutter  in  the  air,  which 
is  in  fact  the  case,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  the 
reason  of  its  peculiar  form.  Its  body  is  light,  but. 
moderately  stout,  and  its  pectoral  muscles  are  large, 
otherwise  it  could  not  move  its  wings  with  the  re- 
quisite strength  and  rapidity.  The  wings  are  ex- 
tremely elongated  and  narrow,  because  great  rapidity 
of  flight  is  required  in  the  pursuit  of  animals  which 
themselves  fly  with  speed,  and  because  sudden  turns 
require  to  be  executed  in  seizing  them.  A  short, 
broad,  concave  wing,  as  that  of  a  partridge,  on  being 
rapidly  moved,  produces  considerable  velocity,  but 
is  not  fitted  for  either  buoyant  gliding  or  quick  evolu- 
tion. For  the  latter,  the  surnce  of  the  wing  must 
be  extended  in  length  and  narrowed,  and  instead  of 
presenting  a  concavity,  must  be  straight  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction.  Accordingly,  in  the  swift,  the 
wing  has  its  humeral  articulation  peculiarly  free,  in- 
somuch that,  holding  one  alive  in  your  band,  you  at 
first  imagine  that  its  wmgs  have  been  broken.  At 
the  same  time,  their  muscular  apparatus  is  remark- 
ably strong.  Then  the  secondary  quills  are  very 
short,  and  the  primaries  gradually  and  rapidly  elon- 
gated, and  furnished  with  very  strong,  but  highly 
elastic  shafb.  The  tail,  although  not  so  long,  is 
similarly  constructed,  being  deeply  forked,  and  so 
in  a  manner  divided  into  two  pointed  and  elongated 
lamina,  similar  in  some  degree  to  the  wings,  and 
aiding  their  action  in  executing  turns.  In  seizing  its 
prey,  while  gliding  or  fluttering  in  the  air,  the  bird 
would  be  incommoded  by  any  length  of  neck ;  that 
part  is,  therefore,  extremely  abbreviated,  so  that 
the  head  seems  as  if  stuck  upon  the  shoulders,  as  is 
the  case,  for  a  similar  reason,  in  the  cetacea  and 
fishes.  A  long  pointed  bill  would  be  of  use  only 
to  a  bird  that  has  objects  to  peck  from  the  ground 
or  any  other  surface,  or  from  among  soil  or  foliage. 
In  the  present  case,  the  bird,  carried  with  rapidity 
to  its  tiny  prey,  merely  requires  to  open  its  mouth, 
which  is  extremely  enlarged,  and  supplied  with  an 
abundant  viscid  secretion,  which  immediately  en- 
tangles the  fly  that  has  been  caught,  and  prevents 
its  escape,  should  the  mouth  be  opened  the  next 
instant.  A  bird  so  living  has  no  need  of  walking, 
and  there  being  nothing  superfluous  in  nature,  its 
feet  are  reduced  to  cramping  organs,  by  which  it  can 
cling  to  any  kind  of  surface  when  entering  its  nest, 
and  its  gait  is  merely  a  hobbling  motion,  aided  b^ 
the  wings.  It  cannot  rise  from  a  flat  surface,  but  it 
launches  fivm  any  little  eminence,  and  if  it  can  spring 


out  horizontal! V  is  enabled  to  fly  off,  although  its 
usual  mode  of  launching  is,  like  that  of  the  gannet, 
by  a  deep  curve.  'I'hese  two  birds  are  very  similar 
in  some  points  of  their*  organization.  Their  wings 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  flight  is  rapid  and 
buoyant;  they  seize  their  prey  by  throwing  them- 
selves with  velocity  upon  it;  they  launch  from 
the  rocks  in  the  same  manner;  and  exhibit  other 
points  of  mutual  resemblance ;  as  do  the  terns  more 
especially,  which,  on  account  of  their  form  and 
buoyant  flight,  have  received  the  vulgar  appellation 
of  aea-swaUows. 

The  want  of  walking  feet  might  be  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  inconvenient  on  many  occasions.  Thus, 
when  the  bird  has  its  nest  to  make,  it  must  gather 
straws  and  feathers ;  but  so  great  is  its  dexterity  oa 
wing,  that  it  pecks  them  up  with  ease  as  it  sweeps 
along.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  crevice  of  a  wall 
or  rock,  in  a  steeple  or  tower,  in  holes  under  the 
eaves,  or  in  some  such  place,  at  as  great  a  height  as 
possible,  and  is  composed  of  twigs,  straws,  and  fea- 
thers, being  bulky,  but  shallow,  and  not  neatly 
arranged.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three,  of  an  don- 
ated form,  pure  white,  their  average  length  one 
inch,  their  greatest  breadth  seven  and  a  half  twelfths. 
They  are  deposited  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  the  young  are  abroad  by  the  end  of 
July.  Only  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season.  The 
swifts  take  their  departure  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  August,  thus  residing  with  us  only  three 
months  and  a  half.  As  the  insects  on  which  they 
Ifve  are  gene  All  v  very  small,  they  do  not  swallow^ 
each  as  it  is  caught,  but  collect  a  number  previously 
to  the  act  of  deglutition,  for  at  whatever  period  they 
are  shot,  one  generally  finds  insects  in  their  mouth. 
When  collecting  food  for  their  young,  they  do  not 
return  to  the  nest  so  frequently  as  the  swallows,  but 
accumulate  a  considerable  quantity  at  a  time.  The 
insects  on  which  they  feed  are  numerous  species  of 
Coleoptera,  Ephemers,  Phryganese,  and  occasionally 
Libellulse  and  Muscse.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  that  the  viscous  saliva  of  the  swallows  is  used 
for  agglutinating  the  pellets  of  which  the  outer  cru^t 
of  their  nests  is  composed:  but  the  sand-swallow, 
which  has  no  such  crust  to  its  nest,  has  an  equally 
copious  viscid  saliva.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  swift. 

The  young  swifts  are  of  a  dusky  colour,  at  first 
blind,  and  almost  naked,  having  merely  a  few  strag- 
gling  tuft»  of  down.  When  fully  fledged,  they  are 
6f  the  same  colour  as  the  adults,  but  of  a  lighter 
tint,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  paler. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  the  swifts  do  not  collect 
into  large  flocks,  like  the  swallows,  but  disappear 
gradually,  setting  out  apparently  in  small  parties,  m 
the  same  manner  as  that  m  which  they  arrived 

NoTB  C The  Goatsucker. 

The  goatsucker  or  nightjar  arrives  in  this  country 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  being  among 
the  latest  of  our  summer  visitants,  and  departs  about 
the  end  of  September.  It  is  generally  distributed, 
but  is  nowhere  very  common,  and  in  many  large 
tracts  is  not  met  with.  Dr.  Edward  Moore  states, 
that  it  is  "  common  about  the  Sooth  Uams  of 
Devonshire,  where  they  frequent  orchards,'*  and  Mr. 
Barclay  has  met  with  it  near  Elgin.  It  is  chiefly 
found  on  furzy  commons,  wild  bushy  heaths,  and 
broken  hilly  ground  covered  with  ferns,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thickets  and  woods.  It  is 
rarer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  which  is  the 
reverse  with  the  cuckoo,  a  bird  in  some  respects 
similar  in  its  habits,  and  which  appears  to  be  much 
more  plentiful  in  the  wild  valleys  of  the  north  than 
in  the  cultivated  plains  of  .the  south. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  extremely  small  and  feeble. 
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the  moutb  excessively  wide,  the  palate  fiat,  covered 
with  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  as 
are  in  some  measure  the  bones.  The  tongue  is  very 
small  and  triangular.  The  gullet  is  ratheir  wide,  the 
stomach  large,  round,  membraneous,  its  muscuhir 
coat  being  composed  of  fasciculi,  as  in  the  owls  and 
cuckoos,  the  intestine  short,  the  coecal  appendages 
small.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  as  are  the  apertures 
of  the  ears.  The  head  is  very  lA'ge,  depressed,  and 
flattened  above.  The  feet  are  extremely  small ;  the 
tarsus  very  short,  anteriorly  feathered,  except  at  its 
lower  part;  the  first  toe  very  short,  slender,  and 
directed  inwards,  the  second  and  fourth  about  equal, 
the  third  much  longer,  the  anterior  toes  connected 
by  membranes  as  far  as  the  second  joint ;  the  claws 
very  small,  arched,  and  compressed ;  that  of  the  mid- 
die  toe  is  proportionably  longer,  and  has  its  inner 
convex  edge  expanded  and  pectinated,  being  cut  in 
two  by  parallel  slits.  The  plumage  is  full  and 
blended;  the  wings  very  long  and  narrow;  the  tail 
very  long,  ofTen  broad,  rounded  feathers.  The  bill 
and  claws  are  dusky,  the  feet  flesh-coloured;  the 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  ash-gray,  minutely 
dotted  and  undulateo  with  dusky,  and  variegated 
with  brownish  -  black,  and  pale  yellowish-red,  the 
head  and  back  being  marked  with  elongated  spots  of 
the  latter  colour.  On  the  inner  webs  of  three  of  the 
primaries  is  a  large  roundish  white  spot;  the  two 
lateral  tail-feathers  have  also  a  large  patch  of  white 
at  the  end.  The  lower  parts  are  transversely  barred 
with  dull  reddish-yellow  and  duskv;  and  on  the 
throat  are  some  white  feathers.  The  length  is  eleven 
inches,  and  the  extended  wings  measure  twenty- 
three. 

This  unfortunate  bird  has  a  strong  claim  on  our 
sjrmpathy,  on  account  of  the  manner  m  which  all  its 
actions  t>nd  habits  have  been  misrepresented  The 
ancients  accused  it  of  milking  goats,  and  thus  it  re- 
ceived the  names  of  caprimulgus  and  goatsucker, 
which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  Then  it  was 
alleged  to  be  so  awkwwd  as  to  be  obfig^  to  fly  with 
its  BMmtli  wide  open,  and  so  slovenly  as  to  need  an 
instrument  on  its  foot  with  which  to  cleanse  its 
chops.  Lastly,  so  malignant  were  its  traducers,  as 
to  hint  that  it  could  not  see  like  other  creatures,  but 
was  obliged  to  gape  widely,  and  then  turn  its  eyes 
downward  to  look  through  the  roof  of  its  mouth,  for 
which  purpose  that  part  was  made  thin  and  trans- 
parent.  The  substances  which  Mr.  Macgillivray 
found  in  the  stomach  of  this  bird  were  remains  of 
coleopterous  insects  of  many  species,  lepidoptera, 
and  sometimes  larvse.  Towards  evening  ihe  goat- 
sucker mav  be  seen  skimming  along  the  edges  of 
woods  with  a  light  and  buoyant  flight,  winding  in 
varied  curves,  in  the  manner  of  a  swallow,  but  with 
less  velocity,  and  by  its  noiseless  motions  also  re- 
minding the  observer  of  the  owls.  As  it  proceeds, 
it  now  and  then  emits  a  shrill  squeaking  cry.  It  is 
seldom  that  more  than  one  or  two  individuals  are 
seen  at  a  time ; .  but  Montagu  remarks  that  he  ob- 
served "in  Scotland  eight  or  ten  on  wing  together  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  skimming  over  the  surfiice 
of  the  ground  in  all  directions,  like  the  swallow,  in 
pursuit  of  insects.  *'  During  the  day  it  generally  rests 
on  the  ground,  among  furse  or  fern,  or  on  the  branch 
or  bou^  of  a  tree,  on  which  it  reposes  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  axis.  This  arises  from  the  disposition 
of  the  toes,  which  is  such,  that  it  cannot  securely 
grasp  A  branch  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  disturbed 
while  on  the  ground,  it  flies  off  with  a  wavering 
buoyant  flight,  and  generally  alights  on  a  tree,  u 
there  be  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  e^gs,' which  are  two  in  number,  broadlv  ellip- 
tical, wmosk  and  clouded  with  ash-gray  and  brown, 
are  diepoeited  on  the  bare  ground,  among  furze,  heath, 
or  fern.  The  young  are  densely  covered  with  long 
whitish  down.    During  the  breeding  se^ison,  accord- 


ing to  Montagu,  "it  makes  a  singular  noise,  like  the 
[  sound  of  a  large  spinning  wheel,  and  which  it  is  ob- 
'  served  to  utter  perched,  with  the  head  lowermost.'* 
I      The  serrature  of  the  middle  claw  of  this  and  the 
other  species  has  elicited  various  conjectures  as  to 
the  use  of  so  curious  a  structure.     Several  persons 
have  supposed  or  imagined  it  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  bird  to  clear  away  from  between  the 
bristles  that  fringe  its  mouth,  the  fragments  of  wings 
or  other  parts  of  lepidopterous  insects,  which,  by  ad* 
hering,  have  clogged  them.    This  at  first  sight  seems  a 
remarkably  plausible  account  of  the  matter,  but  a  very 
little  reflection,  with  a  slight  inspection  of  the  parts, 
will  suffice  to  show  its  tutility.      The  bristles  are 
large,  strong,  and  placed  at  Fome  distance  from  each 
other.     The  teeth  of  the  claw  are  extremely  thin, 
and  very  close,  being  separated  only  by  mere  chinks. 
The  claw  then  cannot  act  as  a  comb,  because  one  of 
the  bristles  is  as  broad  at  the  base  as  two  or  three  of 
the  teeth,  so  that  it  cannot  enter  between  them ;  and 
although  it  tapers  away  toward  the  end,  yet  even 
there  it  is  too  wide  to  be  insinuated.    But,  although 
the  claw  may  not  act  as  a  comb,  it  may  be  said  that 
its  serrated  edge  will  more  readily  than  a  continuous 
edge  catch  hold  of  any  thing  stuck  between  the  bris- 
tles.    This  is  likely  enough ;  but  then  the  species  of 
the' genus  podargusor  strong-billed  goatsuckers  have 
similar  bristles,  but  are  destitute  of  clefts  on  the 
claw.     Gannets,  herons,  and  other  birds,  that  have 
no  bristles,  have  yet  a  serrated  claw :  therefore,  the 
serrature  is  not  i.itended  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  bristles.     Yet  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  goat- 
sucker uses  its  claw  to  produce  that  effect ;  but  it  is 
not  less  true  that  parrots,  finches,  and  other  birds, 
havinf  no  such   serrature,  employ  their  claws  for 
scratching  the  parts  about  the  head.   And  so  another 
reason  must  be  sought  for.     The  young  goatsucker 
has  at  first  no  serrature  on  its  claw,  any  more  than 
the  young  gannet.    One  fully  fledged,  and  shot  about 
the  end  of  September,  now  before  nie,  has  the  toe 
scarcely  half  the  length  of  that  of  an  old  bird,  and 
with  only  five  teeth,  the  old  bird  having  ten.     The 
chinks  in  the  young  bird's  claw  are  less  deep  than 
those  in  that  of  the  old  bird.     A  young  fledged  gan- 
net  shows  the  same  circumstance.     All  birds  whose 
middle  daw  is  serrated,  have  that  claw  elongated, 
and  furnished  with  a  very  thin  edge.    It  therefore 
appears  that  the  serration  is  produced  by  the  splitting 
of  the  edge  of  the  claw,  after  the  bird  has  used  i^ 
but  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  caused 
by  standing  or  grasping  can   only  be  conjectured, 
'i  be  flycatchers,  and  other  birds  of  the  same  &mily, 
which  have  strong  bristles,  intended  for  the  same  use, 
have  not  serrated  claws ;  yet  if  their  bristles  become 
clogged,  they  no  doubt  will  clean  them  in  the  same 
manner.     It'appcars  that  the  use  of  the  serratures  is 
not  that  of  clearing  the  bristles  of  the  scales  of  lepi- 
dopterous insects,  because  fish-eating  birds  without 
any  bristles  have  similar  serratures ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  goatsuckers  brush  away  ad- 
herent matter  with  their  claws,  just  as  other  birds 
do,  the  domestic  fowl,  for  example.     Another  sup- 
position is,  that  the  serrature  enisles  the  goatsucker 
to  hold  more  securely  a  large  insect  which  it  has 
caught  with  its  foot.     And  observers  have  stated 
that  they  have  been  pretty  sure  of  having  seen  that 
bird,  when  flying,  raise  its  foot  to  its  mouth,  as  i£^ 
in  the  manner  of  a  parrot,  to  carry  to  it  an  in'sect. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  as  yet  no  one  has  quite  satisfac- 
torily seen  a  goatsucker  catch  a  moth  or  a  beetle 
with  its  foot;  and  this  cannot  be  the  use  of  the  ser- 
rature, for  the  gannet  and  heron,  which  do  not  seize 
their  prey  with  their  feet,  have  serrated  claws.    The 
notion  of  a  bird's  flying  with  open  mouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  its  prey,  is  preposterous.     It  has 
been  alleged  that  swifts  and  swallows  do  so ;  but  Mr. 
Macgillivray  has  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they 
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do  not;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  goat- 
suckers are  so  awkward  as  to  require  to  keep  their 
jaws  constantly  wide  open  lest  their  prey  should 
escape  them.  But  the  most  absurd  notion  of  all  is 
that  expressed  by  Mr.  Selby  as  follows:  ''The 
membrane  that  lines  the  inside  of  the  mouth  is  very 
thin  and  transparent,  particularly  opposite  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  eye,  which  organ  is  pretty 
clearly  discernible  through  the  membrane.  As  the 
mouth  opens  to  such  ^eat  lateral  extent,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  bird  may  possibly  be  capable  of 
turning  the  eye  in  its  socket,  so  far  as  to  look  through 
this  almost  transparent  veil  in  a  straightforward 
direction,  when  the  mouth  is  extended  in  its  noctur- 
nal  flights.  I  have  consequently  directed  my  atten* 
tion  to  this  point,  but  as  yet  without  any  satisfactory 
result."  Indeed,  it  waa  unworthy  of  exercising  the 
observation  of  so  sagacious  an  ornithologist.  How 
desperately  imaginative  must  those  persona  be,  who, 
not  content  with  allowing  a  bird  to  seize  its  prey  like 
other  birds,  by  opening  its  bill  when  it  comes  up  to 
it,  must  represent  it  as  flying  about  with  its  mouth 
wide  open,  and  instead  of  using  its  eyes  as  all  other 
birds  use  them,  turning  them  round,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  separating  the  optic  nerve,  so  as  to  spy 
moths  and  beetles  through  a  window  in  the  palate  I 

Note  D Popular  errors  regarding  the  torpidity 

of  Swallows. 

It  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  popular 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
that  swallows  of  a  certain  species  pass  the  winter  at 
the  bottoms  of  deep  lakes  and  wells.  The  analogy 
between  birds  of  passaoe,  and  animals  which  remain 
in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  the  winter,  is  most  in- 
accurately drawn  by  Goldsmith;  and  we  offer  the 
following  objections  to  the  supposed  constitutional 
connexion. 

Those  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
which  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  may 
be  recalled  to  sensation  and  action  at  pleasure,  by  the 
application  of  a  gentle  degree  of  heat.  Naturalists 
have  been  induced,  from  this  constitutional  singularity 
of  these  animals,  to  conclude,  that  the  return  of  spring 
rouses  them  from  their  lethargic  state  to  enpoy  the 
pleasures  of  sensation  and  locomotion .  The  animals  in 
question  take  up  their  abodes  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil;  some  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  or  inter- 
stices of  ro^ks ;  while  others,  such  as  frogs,  toads, 
and  water -newts,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of 
shallow  ponds.  In  the  first  of  these  retreats,  they 
are  only  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  moss, 
or  leaves ;  and  in  t'he  last,  by  the  addition  of  a  shal- 
low sheet  of  water;  consequently  they  are  reani- 
mated in  due  season,  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun, 
after  he  has  entered  the  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  temperature  of  places,  situate  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water,  is  a  suffi- 
cient  objection  to  the  assertion  that  birds  remain  in  a 
torpid  state,  during  the  winter,  in  deep  and  solitary 
caverns,  or  at  the  bottom  of  deep  lakes.  Dr.  Hale 
has  proved,  by  experimental  facts,  that  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer,  buned  sixteen  inches  below  the  earth's 
■urfiEice,  stood  at  25°  of  his  scale  in  September,  at 
16®  in  October,  and  at  10°  in  November,  during  a 
severe  frost ;  from  which  point  it  ascended  again  slow* 
ly,  wad  reached  23°  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Now 
the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  is 
the  season  when  the  hedgehog,  shrew,  bat,  toad,  and^ 
frc^,  disappear;  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,' 
these  animals  re-appear :  this  agrees  very  well  with 
the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  preceding  theory. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  all  places  situate 
eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  con- 
stantiy  of  the  same  temperature.  Mr.  Boyle  kept  a 
thermometer  for  a  year  under  a  roof  of  earth,  eighty 


feet  in  thickikeas,  and  found  that  the  fluid  in  ths 
instrument  remained  stationary  all  the  time.  Dr. 
Withering  made  a  similar  experiment  on  a  well 
eighty*four  feet  deep,  and  found  that  it  remained  at 
49°  for  the  entire  year.  Surely,  then,  this  invari- 
able temperature  is  inoonsiatent  with  the  theory  of 
birds  remaining  in  a  state  of  torpidity  in  deep  kket, 
or  solitary  caverns,  where  the  aun  has  no  influence ; 
for  what  would  Gal#  forth  their  dormant  organs  into 
action,  the  sun  having  no  inAnence  in  places  so 
situate'  It  is  but  reasonable  to  condude,  that  the 
eold,  which  kept  them  benumbed  by  its  seporiic 
influence,  would  perpetuate  their  alumber. 

The  state  of  torpor  to  which  bybemating  animala 
are  annually  subjected,  ia  obviously  analogous  to  steep, 
but  it  differs  from  sleep  in  being  occasioued  solely  by 
temperature.  Hybcniating  animals  always  assume  this 
torpid  condition,  whenever  the  thermometer  sinks  to  a 
certain  point.  Man,  and  almost  all  amoiaAs,  seem  to  be 
susceptible  of  this  state,  at  least  to  a  oertain  extent ; 
for  the  apparent  death  produced  by  cold  is  probably 
nothing  else  but  a  species  of  torpor,  out  of  which 
the  ammal.  in  most  coses,  might  be  roused  if  the 
requisite  precautions  in  applying  heat  %»ere  attended 
to ;  for  death,  in  most  cases,  seems  to  be  produced, 
not  by  the  cold,  but  by  the  incautious  and  sudden 
application  of  beat,  which  bursts  the  bloed-veosels 
in  some  particular  part  of  the  body,  befose  the  heat 
has  had  the  power  of  stimulating  the  heart,  and  set- 
ting  the  blood  in  motion  through  the  wh^^e  animal 
frame;  and  this  bursting  of  the  blood-vessels  de- 
stroys the  texture  of  the  body.  It  b  wett  known 
that  if  any  port  of  the  body  be  frost-bitten,  an  in- 
cautious application  of  heat  mfallibly  produces  mor- 
titieation,  and  destroys  the  part.  In  the  28th  volume 
of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  there  is  a  re- 
markable example  recorded  of  a  wooum,  almost 
naked,  lyin^  buried  for  six  days  under  the  snow,  and 
yet  recovenng.  In  this  case  it  ia  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  supposing  that  the  woman  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  otherwise  she  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  her  way  home. 

That  a  few  stragglers  of  the  swallow  tribe  do 
remain  in  this  country  long  nher  their  fellows  have 
departed,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  e\*«n  some 
have  been  known  to  sojourn  during  the  whole  winter: 
but,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  umfonn  habit  of  these 
birds  is  to  quit  the  north  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  to  seek  climates  more  congenial  to  their  mode 
of  existence,  which  is  entirely  maintained  by  insect 
food. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  intere&tbg  *  Natu- 
ral  History  of  Selbome,'  remarks,  **  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  persons  who  assert  that  the  swallow  kind 
disappear  some  and  some,  gradually,  as  they  come, 
for  the  bulk  of  them  seem  to  withdraw  at  once; 
only  some  stragglers  stay  behind  a  long  while,  and 
do  never,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe, 
leave  this  island.  Swallows  seem  to  lay  themselves 
up,  and  to  come  forth  in  a  worm  day,  after  they  have 
disappeared  for  weeks.  For  a  very  respectable  gen- 
tleman assured  roe,  that  as  he  was  walking  with 
some  friends  under  Merton-wall,  on  a  renoarkably  hoi 
noon,  either  in  the  kst  week  of  December  or  the  first 
week  in  January,  he  espied  three  or  four  swallows 
huddled  together  on  the  mouldiM  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  that  college.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
that  swallows  are  seen  later  at  Oxford  than  else- 
where. Is  it  owing  to  the  vast  nnassy  buildings  of 
that  place,  to  the  many  waters  round  it,  or  to  what 
else  ?  "  He  also  mentions  thai  a  friend  of  his  saw  a 
marten  on  the  26th  November,  in  a  sheltered  bottom; 
the  sun  shone  warm,  and  the  bird  was  hawking 
briskly  after  flies.  Mr.  Sweet  mentions  the  drcum- 
stance  of  a  house  swallow  having  taken  up  its  re- 
dence,  late  in  the  autumn,  within  St.  Mary's  cbureb 
at  Warwick ;  it  was  regularly  observed  there  by  the 
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eaagTegaJdoD  until  Christmas-eve;    after  which,  it 
disappoured  and  was  seen  no  more. 


CHAP.  VI. 

VHB  HUMMUrChMBD,  AND  ITS  VAIUBTIBS. 

Hatiho  given  some  history  of  the  manners  of 
the  most  remarkable  birds  of  whioh  accounts 
oaa  be  obtained,  I  might  now  go  to  a  very  ex- 
tensLTe  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  splendour  and 
the  variety  of  their  plumage :  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  odours  of  a  beautiful  bird  has  no- 
thing in  it  thflct  can  inform  or  entertain;  it 
rather  excites  a  longing,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  words  to  satisfy.  Naturalists,  indeed,  hare 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  this  desire  by  coloured 
prints;  but,  beside  that  these  at  best  give  only 
a  fidnt  resemblance  of  nature,  and  are  a  very  in- 
different kind  of  painting,  the  bird  itself  has  a 
thousand  beauties  that  the  most  exquisite  artist 
is  incapable  of  imitating.  They,  for  instance, 
who  imagine  they  have  a  complete  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  little  tribe  of  manikin  birds,  from 
the  pictures  we  have  of  them,  will  find  them- 
selves deceived  when  they  compare  their  draughts 
with  nature.  The  shining  greens,  the  change- 
able  purples,  and  the  glossy  reds,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pencil;  and  very  &r  beyond  the 
coloured  print,  which  is  but  a  poor  substitute  to 
painting.  I  have  therefore  declined  entering 
into  a  minute  description  of  foreign  birds  ef  the 
sparrow  kind ;  as  sounds  would  never  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  colours. 

There  is  one  species,  however,  that  I  will  con- 
clude the  history  of  this  class  with ;  as,  though 
the  least,  it  will  certainly  be  allowed  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  others.  In  quadrupeds,  the 
smallest  animals  are  noxious,  ugly,  and  loath- 
some ;  the  smallest  of  birds  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful, innocent,  and  sportive.  Of  all  those  that 
flutter  in  the  garden,  or  paint  the  hmdscape,  the 
humming-bird  is  the  most  delightful  to  look 
upon,  and  the  meet  inoffensive. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal  there  are  six  or 
seven  varieties,  firom  the  size  of  a  small  wren 
down  to  that  of  an  humble-bee.  A  European 
could  never  have  supposed  a  bird  existing  so 
very  small,  and  yet  completely  furnished  out 
with  a  ImU,  feathers,  wings,  and  intestines,  ex- 
actly resembling  those  of  the  largest  kind.  A 
bird  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  one^s  little  finger 
would  probably  be  supposed  but  a  creature  of 
imagination,  were  it  not  seen  in  infinite  num- 
berB,  and  as  frequent  as  butterflies  in  a  summer^s 
day,  qnirting  in  the  fields  of  America,  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  extracting  their  sweets  with 
itsfittlebilL 

The  smallest  humming-bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  haiel-nut.  The  feathers  on  its  wings  and 
tail  ue  black ;  but  those  on  its  body,  and  under 
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its  wings,  are  of  a  greenish  brown,  with  a  fine 
red  cast,  or  gloss,  whioh  no  sUk  or  velvet  can 
imitate.  It  has  a  small  crest  on  its  head,  green 
at  the  bottom,  and,  as  it  were,  gilded  at  the  top ; 
and  which  sparkles  in  the  sun  like  a  littie  star 
in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  The  bill  is  black, 
straight,  slender,  and  of  the  length  of  a  small 
pin.  The  larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  as 
big  as  the  common  wren,  and  without  a  crest  on 
its  head;  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  covered, 
from  the  throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with 
changeable  crimson-coloured  feathers,  that,  in 
different  lights,  change  to  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of  both 
are  small,  with  very  litUe  round  eyes,  as  black 
as  jet. 

It  is  inoonceivable  how  much  these  add  to  the 
high  finishing  and  beauty  of  a  rich  luxurious 
landscape.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the  hum- 
ming-birds, of  different  kinds,  are  seen  fiutter^ 
ing  about  the  flowers,  without  ever  lighting  upon 
them.  Their  wings  are  in  such  rapid  motion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  their  colours,  ex- 
cept by  their  glittering.  'They  are  never  still, 
but  continually  in  motion,  visiting  flower  after 
flower,  and  extracting  its  honey  as  if  with  a  kiss. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  forky 
tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and 
extracts  its  nectared  tribute.  Upon  this  alone 
they  subsist.^    The  rapid  motion  of  their  wings 

1  **  From  the  circumstance  of  numming-birds  fre- 
quenting flowers,  and  thrusting  their  needle-formed 
bills  into  the  blossoms,  as  bees  and  butterflies  do 
their  suckers  (haustella),  it  has  hastily  been  con- 
cluded by  naturalists,  that,  like  these  msects,  they 
feed  on  honey.  But  if  such  naturalists  bad  paused 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  form  of  the  bill  and  the 
tongue  in  the  trochilids,  their  conclusions  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  hasty.  The  trophi  of  in- 
sects  which  feed  on  the  hone^  of  flowers,  are  beauti- 
fully adapted  for  procuring  it  by  suction,  which  is 
commonly  indispensable,  the  honey  being  in  most 
cases  spread  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  nectary  or 
the  unguis  of  the  petals,  and  not  in  quantities  such 
as  it  might  be  drunk  like  water.  Now  it  is  a  fact, 
which  is  or  may  be  well  known,  that  birds  have  al- 
most no  power  of  suction,  in  consequence  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  riffidity  of  their  tongue,  as  mav  be  seen 
when  they  drink,  having  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  de- 
pend upon  the  weight  of  the  water  for  transmitting  it 
mto  the  craw.  Nobody,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  de- 
scribed the  humming-bird  drinking  the  honey  from 
flowers  in  this  manner,  and  indeed  its  tenacity  and  glu- 
tinous nature  would  entirely  preclude  this.  Such 
reasons  would  dispose  us,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
the  trochilide  do  not  feed  on  honey,  though  we  did 
not  possess  irresistible  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  feed 
on  insects.  Wilson,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
*  American  Ornithology,'  found,  upon  repeated  dis- 
section, that  the  TVochilus  colubru  had  a  quantity  of 
insects  in  its  stomach,  either  whole  or  in  fragments ; 
and  the  eccentric  Waterton  affirms  that  humming, 
birds  feed  on  insects.  Of  course,  they  frequent 
flowers  not  for  their  honey,  but  to  prey  upon  the  in- 
sects  which  are  in  pursuit  of  this  honey.  Were  the 
requisite  scrutiny  gone  into,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  find  all  Latham's  *  Flower-eaters '  {antkopha- 
at)  and  Temminck's  *Nectarini«B' exclusively  feed*i 
ing  on  insects." — J.  Rennie. 
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brings  out  a  humming  sound,  from  whence  they 
have  their  name;  for  whatever  divides  the  air 
swiftly,  must  thus  produce  a  murmur. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious 
than  the  rest ;  they  are  suspended  in  the  air,  at 
the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange,  a  pome- 
granate, or  a  dtron  tree ;  sometimes  even  in 
houses,  if  they  find  a  small  and  convenient  twig 
for  the  purpose.  The  female  is  the  architect, 
while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of  materials ;  such 
as  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables. 
Of  these  materials  a  nest  is  composed,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg  cut  in  two,  admirably  con- 
trived, and  warmly  lined  with  cotton.  They  lay 
two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  never  more,  about  the 
size  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow,  with 
here  and  there  a  yellow  speck.  The  male  and 
the  female  sit  upon  the  nest  by  turns ;  but  the 
female  takes  to  herself  the  greatest  share.  She 
seldom  quits  the  nest,  except  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  evening  when  the  dew  is  upon  the 
flowers,  and  their  honey  in  perfection.  During 
this  short  interval,  the  male  takes  her  place ;  for, 
as  the  egg  is  so  small,  the  exposing  it  ever  so 
short  a  time  to  the  weather  would  be  apt  to  in- 
jure its  contents,  the  surface  exposed  being  so 
great  in  comparison  of  the  bulk.  The  time  of 
incubation  continues  twelve  days ;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  young  ones  appear,  much  about  the 
size  of  a  blue-bottle  fly.  They  are  at  first  bare ; 
by  degrees  they  are  covered  with  down ;  and  at 
last  feathers  succeed,  but  less  beautiful  at  first 
than  those  of  the  old  ones. 

"  Father  Labat^s  companion  in  the  mission  to 
America,  found  the  nest  of  a  humming-bird  in  a 
shed  that  was  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  took 
it  in  at  a  time  when  the  young  ones  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  ^d ;  he  then  placed  them 
in  a  cage  at  his  chiunber-window,  to  be  amused 
by  their  sportive  fiutterings;  but  he  was  soon 
surprised  to  see  the  old  ones,  that  came  and  fed 
their  brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day.  By 
these  means  they  themselves  soon  grew  so  tame 
that  they  seldom  quitted  the  chamber ;  but  with- 
out any  constraint  came  to  live  with  their  young 
ones.  All  four  have  frequently  come  to  perch 
upon  their  master^s  hand,  chirruping  as  if  they 
had  been  at  liberty  abroad.  He  fed  them  with 
a  very  fine  clear  paste,  made  of  wine,  biscuit, 
and  sugar ;  they  thrust  their  tongues  into  this 
paste  till  they  were  satisfied,  and  then  fiuttered 
and  chirruped  about  the  room.  I  never  beheld 
anjrthing  more  agreeable,"  continues  he,  "than 
this  lovely  little  fiunily  that  had  taken  possession 
of  my  companion's  chamber,  and  that  fiew  out 
and  in  just  as  they  thought  proper ;  but  were 
ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  master,  when 
he  called  them.  In  this  manner  they  lived  with 
him  for  above  six  months ;  but  at  a  time  when 
he  expected  to  see  a  new  colony  formed,  he  un- 
fortunately forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  to  the 
ceiling  at  night  to  preserve  them  from  the  rats, 
and  he  found  they  were  devoured  in  the  morning." 


These  birds  on  the  continent  of  America  con- 
tinue to  flutter  the  year  round;  as  their  food, 
which  is  the  honey  of  flowers,^  never  forsakes 
them  in  those  warm  latitudes  where  they  are 
found.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  islands  of  the 
Antilles,  where,  when  the  winter  season  ap- 
proaches, they  retire,,  and,  as  some  say,  continiie 
in  a  torpid  state  during  the  severity  of  that 
season.  At  Surinam  and  Jamaica,  where  they 
constantly  have  flowers,  these  beautiful  birds  are 
never  known  to  disappear. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  these  birds  have 
a  continued  note  of  singing.   All  traveUers  agree 
that,  beside  the  humming  noise  produced  bj 
their  wings,  they  have  a  little  interrupted  chir- 
rup ;  but  Labat  asserts,  that  they  have  a  most 
pleasing   melancholy   melody  in   their  VMoes^ 
though  smaU,  and  proportioned  to  the  organi 
which  produce  it.    It  is  very  probable  that,  in 
difierent  places,  their  notes  are  also  different ; 
and  as  there  are  some  that  continue  torpid  all  i  i 
the  winter,  there  may  likewise  be  some  with  ;  | 
agreeable  voices,  though  the  rest  may  in  general  j ! 
be  silent.  I 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  this 
bird's  plumage,  in  adorning  their  belts  and  head- ; 
dress.   The  children  take  them  in  the  fields  upon  { 
rings  smeared  with  birdlime ;  they  approach  the 
place  where  the  birds  are  flying,  and  twirling  | 
their  rings  in  the  air,  to  allure  them,  either  bj 
the  colour  or  ^he  sound,  that  the  simple  little 
creature  comes  to  rest  upon  the  ring,  and  is ' 
seized.    They  are  then  instantly  killed  and  gut- 
ted, and  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry.    Those  i 
who  take  greater  care,  dry  them  in  a  store, 
which  is  not  so  likely  to  injure  the  plumage  as  | 
the  foregoing  method.    Their  beautiful  feathers ' 
were  once  the  ornament  of  the  highest  rank  of  j 
savage  nobility ;  but  at  present  they  take  the 
bird  rather  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  as  a  ca- ; 
riosity  to  the  Europeans,  than  that  of  ornament , 
for  themselves.    All  the  taste  for  savage  finery  ' 
is  wearing  out  fast,  even  among  the  Americans. 
They  now  l)egin  to  adopt,  if  not  the  dresses  of  ; 
Europe,  at  least  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed.    The  wandering  warrior  is  fkr  from  ' 
thinking  himself  fine  at  present  with  his  bow 
and  his  feathered  crown:  his  ambition  reaches 
to  higher  ornaments ;  a  gun,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a 
blanket. 

'  This  is  a  mistake.    See  note  preceding  page,  and 
Supplementary  note  below. — Ed. 

SUPPLEMBKTABT  NoTB. 

The  genus  Trochilus  comprises  some  of  the  small- 
est, but,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  tribe.     Observers  of  every  de- 
scription have  been  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
elegance  and  variety  of  the  tints  which  adorn  them ; 
but  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  constitution  gen-  j 
erally  unfits  them  for  enduring  the  variable  cliiftates  ; 
of  the  temperate  zone,  or  the  restrainta  of  confine-  | 
ment.    They  have  almost  always  died  on  the  passage 
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boroewirds;  and  their  admirers,  in  this  country,  are 
connpelled  to  view  only  the  preserved  specimens  in 
their  cabinets,  or  such  representations  as  we  now 
offer.  Those  persons  who  have  not  seen  them, 
numerous  as  butterflies,  sporting  in  the  sunn  v  prairies 
of  America,  would  hesitate  at  first  to  believe  that 
birds  of  so  minute  a  construction  could  exist.  Yet 
we  find  the  same  perfection  in  the  smallest  as  well 

;  as  in  the  largest  of  Nature's  works,  and  a  structure 

I  prevails  in  these  minute  objects  equally  complicated 

,  with  those  of  the  ostrich  and  eagle. 

i      It  was  long  supposed,  as  they  resemble  the  butter. 

I  fly  in  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower,  that  they  also 

;  partook  of  the  same  food,  and  subsisted  on  honey. 

I  It  seems  now  to  be  clearly  ascertained  that  they  do 
not  feed  on  hone^,  but  on  the  insects  whidi  prey 

I  upon  it.     This  might  have  readily  been  discovered 

•  upon  comparing  the  structure  of  their  bills,  which 
are  long,  pointed,  and  altogether  incapable  of  sucking 
up  a  fluid,  or  saccharine  matter,  with  the  haustellum 
or  sucker,  used  by  certain  insects  for  that  purpose. 
During  their  flight,  they  sometimes  keep  their  bodies 
motionless  in  the  air  for  hours  together,  emitting  a 
loud  bumming  noise,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  This  sound  is  not  emitted  by  the  birds,  but 
is  occasioned  solely  by  the  exceedingly  rapid  vibra- 
tion  of  their  wings.  They  are  generally  confined  to 
the  tropical  climates  of  America,  although  they  have 

I  been  found  as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  as  fiu>  north  as  the  Elk  river.  They  frequent 
the  woods  as  well  as  prairies ;  and  are  often  observed 
to  enter  the  houses  of  the  Americans  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  sometimes  venturing  to  insert  their  delicate 

I  bills  into  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  rapidly  retreating 
on  being  approached. 

We  shall  here  enumierate  and  describe  a  few  of  the 
species  of  this  beautiful  bird. 

The  Tufted-necked  humming-bird  (Trochilus  or- 
aofau)  derives  its  name  from  the  singular  tuft  of  fea- 
thers which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  male,  but 
of  which  the  female  is  altogether  deprived. 

1      The  Azure- blue  hurominff-bird  (7\  iazulus)  is 

j  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  hue  of  its  breast. 

The  Harlequm  humming-bird  (7*.  multicolor)  is  so 
singular  and  fiintastic  in  its  colours,  that  the  specimen 

I  in  the  British  museum  was  long  suspected  to  have 
been  fomoed  of  feathers  belonging  to  different  species. 
This  is  now  generally  believed  not  to  have  been  the 
case. 

The  Ruby-crested  humming-bird  (7*.  moschitw) 
is  verpr  common  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  tropical 
America. 

Gould's  humming-bird  (T.  Gouldii)  possesses  one 
of  those  singular  tufts  round  the  neck,  which  the 
French  term  coquets,  and  have  been  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  the  ruffs  worn  by  ladies  during  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Gigantic  humming-bird  (  T,  gigca)  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush.  This  is  the  Pata^nian  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird genus.  In  strength  and  size  it  is  equalled 
by  none. 

The  Least  humming-birds  (7*.  minimus)  resemble 
the  preceding  only  in  the  dulness  of  their  colours, 
which  are  much  inferior  to  their  congeners.  Yet  we 
view  these  little  creatures  with  singular  interest, 
forming,  as  they  do,  one  of  the  limits,  in  regard  to 
size,  of  a  numerous  and  interesting  class  of  animated 
beings. 

The  White-ttriped  humming-bird  (71  mesoleucus) 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  Evening  humming-bird 
{T.  vesper).  Both  these  species  have  but  a  rudi- 
mentary  tuft  around  the  neck,  which  however  is  of 
a  brilliant  hue. 

The  Tri-€oloured  humming-bird  (7*.  tricolor)  ap- 
pears to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  by  few  of  its  tribe. 

RivoU's  humming-bird  (T.  Rivolii)  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  the  specimen  from  which  this  draw- 


ing was  made  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Rivoli,  who  possesses  one  of  the  finest  private 
cabinets  of  birds  in  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  splendid  display  of  colours  exhibited  by  its  head 
and  throat,  the  beryl  and  ruby  vying  with  each 
other  in  splendour;  and  these  are  beautifully  set  off 
by  the  strong  black  which  surrounds  the  more  bril* 
liant  hues. 

The  Violet-crowned  humming-bird  (7*.  Stephana 
iodes)  inhabits  Chili,  and  according  to  Lesson,  sips 
the  nectar  of  the  scarlet  Loranthus.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  found  hereafter,  that  this  bird  feeds  upon  the 
insects  which  prey  upon  the  nectar,  rather  than  upon 
the  nectar  itself.  It  penetrates  to  the  North  during 
winter. 

Stokes'  humming-bird  (71  Stohesii)  is  surpassed  by 
few  humming-birds  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  form. 
The  tuft  of  bright  cobalt  blue  which  decorates  its 
crown,  adds  great  beauty  to  the  bird.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  King  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

The  Northern  humming-bird  (7*.  colubris^  is  the 
humminp:-bird  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca,  and 
along  with  others  lately  described  by  Mr.  Audubon, 
are  the  only  species  of  this  numerous  tribe  which 
migrate  so  hr  north.  This  species  arrives  in 
Louisiana  about  the  10th  of  March,  but  is  seldom 
found  in  the  middle  districts  before  the  I5th  of 
April.  A  person  standing  in  a  garden  by  the  side 
of  a  common  Althsea  in  bloom,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  humming  of  their  wings,  uid  then  see  the 
birds  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of 'him ;  he  will 
be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  little 
creatures  rise  into  the  air,  and  are  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  the  next  moment. 

When  morning  dawns,  and  the  blest  sun  again 
Lifts  his  red  glories  from  the  eastern  main. 
Then  through  our  woodbines,  wet  with  glittering  dews. 
The  flower-fed  Humming-hini  his  rounds  pursues ; 
8ip^  with  inserted  tube,  the  honeir'd  blooms. 
And  chirps  his  gratitude,  as  round  he  roams : 
WhUe  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  the*splendour  of  his  gorgeous  breast 
What  heavenly  tints  in  mingling  radiance  llj] 
Each  rapid  movement  sives  a  <uflerent  dye ; 
Like  scales  of  bumish'd  gold  they  dazzling  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade— now  like  a  Aimace  glow ! 

We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Audubon,  that  this  species 
at  least  principally  lives  upon  insects,  which  it  seeks 
out  diligently  in  the  nectarium  of  the  flowers,  where 
a  great  number  of  insects  are  always  to  be  found, 
attracted  by  the  honey.  These  it  rapidly  abstracts 
with  its  tongue. 

The  Crested  humming-bird  (7\  eristatus)  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Trinity.  Its 
breast  is  emerald  green  with  iridescent  blue  reflec- 
tions.    The  female  is  devoid  of  a  crest. 

The  Purple  humming-bird  (T.  caligena)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  M. 
F.  Provost.  It  ranks  among  the  larger  species ;  and 
although  having  no  great  variety  of  colours  in  its 
plumage,  is,  however,  a  very  beautiful  bird. 

Wagler's  humming-bird  (7*.  Waalerii)  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkable  form  of  the  crest  from  all 
others  of  its  tribe ;  and  its  elegantlv  graduated  tail 
gives  it  a  ver^  handsome  aspect.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  warmer  part  of  Brazil. 

The  Homed  humming-bird  (7*.  cornutus)  is  a  native 
of  the  elevated  Compos-Geraes  of  Brazil. 

The  Half-tailed  humming-bird  (  T.  enicurus)  is  re- 
nnarkable  on  account  of  having  only  six  quill  feathers 
in  its  tail.     It  inhabits  Brazil. 

The  Azure -crowned  humming-bird  (7\  cyano' 
cephalus),  so  named  on  account  of  the  rich  blue 
01  the  upper  part  of  its  head,  is  not  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  of  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  its 
peculiar  history  is  unknown. 

The  Blue-fronted  humming-bird  (T.  glaucopis)  is 
nearly  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  the  top  of 
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the  head  indigo-blue  cbang:ing  to  green,  the  back  of 
a  deep  gold-green,  the  win^  brown,  and  the  tail 
steel-blue.     It  inhabits  Brazil. 

TeiBininck*B  humming-bird  (7*.  Temminckii),  was 
first  described  by  the  celebrated  ornithologist,  to 
whom  it  has  sinee  been  dedicated  by  M.  Lesson,  who 
states  that  it  *' belongs  to  Brazil,  that  rich  country 
which  yields  the  diamond,  and  nourishes  the  most 
beautiful  birds." 

The  Sapphire  and  emerald  humming-bird  {^T,  tn- 
color)  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  blue  and  emerald-green  colours,  and  is 
said,  b^  Bunon,  to  be  a  native  of  Guadaloupe ;  by 
Sonnini,  to  occur  also  in  Martinique ;  and,  by  Les- 
son, to  have  been  received  from  French  Guiana. 

Clemence's  humming-bird  (7*.  CUwuneut),  about 
five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour 
above,  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

The  Topax-throated  humming-bird  {T.veHa),  al- 
though the  most  common  species,  is  one  or  the  most 


splendidly  coloured,  being  of  a  brilliant  ruby  tint, 
varying  to  dusky  red,  the  head  velvet  Uack,  the 
throat  emerald  green,  changing  to  gold  yellow.  The 
male  is  distinguished,  moreover,  by  two  very  long 
dusky  feathers  in  the  tail.  This  species  is  plentiful 
in  Guiana,  and  the  neighbourhood  fi  Cavenne.  The 
female  wants  the  long  tail-feathers,  and  is  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  with  the  throat  yellowish-red. 

The  Violet-eared  humming-bird  (T,  auritua)  is  so 
named  -on  account  of  two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  of  which  one  is  of  a  violet  purple 
colour,  while  the  other  is  emerald  green.  The  upper 
parts  «re  of  a  gilded  green  tint,  the  lower  pure  white. 
The  middle  tail-feathers  are  blnish-black,  the  rest 
white.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  spedes  of 
Guiana  and  Brasil.  The  female  resembles  the  mak, 
but  differs  in  wanting  the  green  and  purple  tofts  en 
the  auricsHur  region,  and  in  having  the  white  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen  mixed  with  numerous  brown  or 
dusky  spots. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  ORAHB  KIITD  IN  OEKBRAL. 

The  progressions  of  Nature  froip  onCe  class  of  be- 
ings to  another,  are  always  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  degrees.  She  has  peopled  the 
woods  and  the  fields  with  a  Tariety  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds ;  and,  to  leave  no  part  of  her  ex- 
tensive territories  untenanted,  she  has  stocked 
the  waters  with  its  feathered  inhabitants  also : 
she  has  taken  the  same  care  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  her  animals  in  this  element,  as  she  has 
done  with  respect  to  those  of  the  other ;  she  has 
used  as  much  precaution  to  render  water-fowl 
fit  for  swimming,  as  she  did  in  forming  land- 
fowl  for  flight ;  die  has  defended  their  feathers 
with  a  natural  oil,  and  united  their  toes  by  a 
webbed  membrane :  by  which  contrivances  they 
have  at  once  security  and  motion.  But  between 
the  classes  of  land-birds  that  shun  the  water, 
and  of  water-fowl  that  are  made  for  swimming 
and  living  on  it,  she  has  formed  a  very  iramer- 
ous  tribe  of  birds,  that  seem  t^  partake  of  a  mid- 
dle nature;  that,  with  divided  toes,  seemingly 
fitted  to  live  upon  land,  are  at  the  same  time 
furnished  with  appetites  that  chiefly  attach  them 
to  the  waters.  These  can  properly  be  called  nd- 
ther  land-birds  nor  water-fowl,  as  they  provide 
all  their  sustenance  from  watery  places,  and  yet 
are  unqualified  to  seek  it  in  those  depths  whare 
it  is  often  found  in  greatest  i^enty. 

This  class  of  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  others  rather  by  their  appe- 
tites than  their  conformation.    Tet  even  in  this 


respect  they  seem  to  be  suflkiently  discrimi- 
nated by  nature :  as  they  we  to  live  among  the 
waters,  yet  are  incapaUe  of  swimming  in  them, 
most  of  them  have  long  legs,  fitted  for  wading  in 
shallow  waters,  or  long  bills  proper  for  groping 
in  them. 

Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  marshy 
places,  may  b^  known,  if  not  by  the  length  of  its 
legs,  at  least  by  the  s<»ly  sur&oe  of  them.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  legs  of  a  snipe  or  a  wood- 
cock, win  easily  perceive  my  meaning;  and  how 
difierent  the  surface  of  the  skin  that  coven  them 
is  from  that  of  the  pigeon  or  the  partridge.  Most 
birds  of  this  kind  also,  are  bare  of  feathen  half 
way  up  the  thigh ;  at  leaift,  in  all  of  them  mhotre 
the  knee. — ^Their  long  habits  of  wading  in  the 
waters,  and  having  their  legs  continually  in 
moisture,  prevents  the  growth  ai  feathen  on 
those  parts ;  so  that  there  is  a  surprising  diffbr- 
ence  between  the  legs  of  a  erane^  naked  of  fea- 
then almost  up  to  the  body,  and  the  '&kon, 
booted  ahnost  to  tiie  very  toes. 

The  bill  is  also  very  distinguishable  in  most 
of  this  class.  It  is,  in  general,  longer  than  that 
of  other  birds,  and  in  some  finely  fluted  on  every 
side;  while  at  the  point  it  is  possessed  of  ex- 
treme sensibility,  and  furnished  with  nerves,  for 
the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the  boiton  of 
marshes,  where  it  cannot  be  seen.  Some  birds 
of  this  class  are  thus  fitted  with  every  conveni- 
ence ;  they  have  long  legs  for  wading,  long  nocks 
for  stooping,  long  IhUs  for  searching,  and  ner- 
vous points  for  feeling.  Othen  are  not  so  ampi; 
provided  fot ;  as  some  have  long  bills,  but  legs 
of  no  great  length ;  and  othen  have  long  necks, 
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bat  mry  short  l^gs.  It  is  a  rule  which  aniver- 
sallj  holds,  that  where  the  bird's  legs  are  long, 
the  neck  is  also  kog  in  proportion.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  inourable  defect  in  the  bird's  oon- 
formatioB^  to  be  lifted  upon  stilts  above  its  food» 
without  being  furnished  with  an  instrument  to 
feaohit. 

If  we  eonoder  tiie  natural  power  of  this  class, 
in  a  comparative  view,  they  will  seem  rather  in- 
ferior to  thoeo  of  evety  other  tribe.  Their  nests 
are  more  simple  than  those  of  the  sparrow,  and 
their  methods  oC  obtaining  food  kes  ingenious 
than  those  of  the  £dcon ;  the  pie  exceeds  them 
in  conning ;  and :  though  they  have  all  the  vor»- 
doQsness  of  the  poultry  tribe,  they  want  their 
fecundity.  Kone  of  this  kind,  therefore,  have 
been  taken  into  man's  society,  or  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  they  axe  neither  caged,  like  the  night- 
ingale ;  nor  kept  tame,  like  the  turkey ;  but  lead 
a  life  of  precarious  liberty,  in  fens  and  marshes, 
at  the  edges  of  lakes,  anid  along  the  sea-ehore. 
They  all  live  upon  fish  or  insects,  one  or  two 
only  excepted ;  even  those  that  are  called  mud- 
wciersy  such  as  the  snipe  and  the  woodcock,  it 
is  probable,  grope  the  bottom  of  marshy  places 
only  for  such  insects  as  are  deposited  there  by 
their  kind,  and  live  in  a  vermicular  state,  in 
pools  and  plashes,  till  they  take  wing,  and  be- 
come flying  insects. 

AH  4^  dass,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon  in- 
sects, iheir  €>od  being  ea^y  digestible,  are  good 
to  be  eaten;  while  those  who  live  entirely  upon 
fish,  abonnding  in  oil,  acquire  in  their  flesh  the 
rancidity  of  their  diet,  and  are,  in  general,  unfit 
for  oar  tables.  To  savages,  indeed,  and  sailors 
oa  a  lo^  Yoyage,  everything  that  'has  life  seems 
good  to  be  eaten ;  and  we  often  find  them  recom- 
monding  those  animals  as  dainties,  which  they 
themsslveB-  wonld  spurn  at  after  a  course  of  good 
living.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  their  jour- 
nals than  sudi  accounts  as  these: — ^''This  day 
we  shot  a  fox— pretty  good  eating:  this  day  we 
shot  a  heron— pretty  good  eating :  and  this  day 
we  killed  a  turtle"— which  they  rank  with  the 
b«on  and  the  fox,  as  "pretty  good  eating." 
Their  accounts,  therefore,  of  the  flesh  of  these 
birds  are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  when 
tbey  cry  up  tiie  heron  or  the  stork  of  other  coun- 
tries as  hixnrious  food,  we  must  always  attend  to 
the  state  of  their  appetites  who  give  the  char- 
aster. 

In  treating  of  this  class  of  birds,  it  will  be  best 
to  observe  the  simplest  method  possible ;  nei- 
ther to  load  the  memory  with  numerous  distinc- 
tiona,  nor  yet  confuse  the  imagination  by  a  total 
want  of  aixavgement.  I  will,  therefore,  describe 
■ome  of  the  larger  sorts  separately ;  as,  in  a  his- 
toiy  of  birds,  each  of  these  demands  peculiar 
distinction.  The  crane,  the  stork,  the  Balearic 
crane,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  with  some  others, 
may  require  a  separate  history.  Some  particular 
tribes  may  next  offer,  that  may  very  naturally  be 
cittsed  together ;  and  as  for  all  the  smaller  and 


least  remarkable  sorts,  they  may  be  grouped  into 
one  general  descriptiozL 


CHAP.  IL 


THB  GBANB. 


Thsbb  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  differ- 
ent accounts  we  have  of  this  bird's  size  and  di- 
mensions. Willoughby  and  Pennant  make  the 
crane  firom  five  to  six  feet  long,  from  the  tip  to 
the  tail  Other  accounts  say  that  it  ia  ajbove  five 
feet  high ;  and  others,  that  it  is  as  taU  as  a  man. 
From  the  many  which  I  myself  had  seen,  I  own 
this  imputed  magnitude  surprised  me ;  as  from 
memory  I  was  convinced  they  could  neither  be 
so  long  nor  so  tall.  Indeed,  a  bird,  the  body  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  turkey-hen,  and 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  to  weigh  above 
ten  pounds,  cannot  easily  be  supposed  to  be  al- 
most as  long  as  an  ostrich.  Brisson,  however, 
seems  to  give  this  bird  its  real  dimensions,  when 
he  describes  it  as  something  less  than  the  brown 
stork,  about  three  feet  high,  and  about  four  from 
the  tip  to  the  tail  Still,  however,  the  numer- 
ous testimonies  of  its  superior  size  are  not  to  be 
wholly  refected ;  and,  perhaps,  that  from  which 
Brisscm  took  his  dimensions  was  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  kind. 

The  crane,  taking  its  dimensions  from  him,  is 
exactly  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip  to  the 
tail,  and  four  foot  from  the  head  to  the  toe.  It 
is  a  tall  slender  bird,  with  a  long  neck  and  long 
legs.  The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  black 
bristles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald  and  red,  which 
sufEiciently  distinguishes  this  bird  from  the  stork, 
to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  in  size  and  figure. 
The  plumage,  in  general,  is  ash-coloured;  and 
there  are  two  large  tufts  of  feathers,  that  spring 
firom  the  pinion  of  each  wing.  These  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  hair,  and  are  finely  curled  at  the 
ends,  which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  erecting 
and  depressing  at  pleasure.  Gesner  says,  that 
these  feathers,  in  his  time,  used  to  be  set  in  gold, 
and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps. 

Such  are  the  dimensions  of  a  bird,  concerning 
which,  not  to  mention  modem  times,  there  have 
been  more  fitbles  propagated  than  of  any  other. 
It  is  a  bird  with  which  all  the  ancient  writers 
are  familiar;  and,  in  describing  it,  they  have 
not  fiiiled  to  mix  imagination  with  history. 
From  the  policy  of  the  cranes,  they  say,  we  are 
to  look  for  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect  republic 
amongst  ourselves;  from  their  tenderness  to 
their  decrepit  parents,  which  they  take  care  to 
nourish,  to  cherish,  and  support  when  fiying,  we 
are  to  leam  lessons  of  filial  piety;  but  particu- 
larly from  their  conduct  in  fighting  with  the 
pigmies  of  Ethiopia,  we  are  to  receive  our  max- 
ims in  the  art  of  war.  In  early  times,  the  his- 
tory of  Nature  fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only,  and 
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certainly  none  could  describe  it  so  veil ;  bnt  it 
is  a  part  of  their  province  to  embellish  also ;  and 
when  this  agreeable  science  was  claimed  by  a 
more  sober  class  of  people,  thej  were  obliged  to 
take  the  accounts  of  things  as  they  found  them ; 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  fable  ran  down 
blended  with  truth  to  posterity. 

In  these  accounts,  therefore,  there  is  some 
foundation  of  truth;  yet  much  more  has  been 
added  by  fancy.  The  crane  is  certainly  a  very 
social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  alone. 
Their  usual  method  of  flying  or  sitting  is  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together ;  and  while  a  part 
feed,  the  rest  stand  like  sentinels  upon  duty. 
The  fable  of  their  supporting  their  aged  parents, 
may  have  arisen  from  their  strict  connubial  af- 
fection ;  and  as  for  their  fighting  with  the  pig- 
mies, it  may  not  be  improbable  but  that  they 
have  boldly  withstood  the  invasions  of  monkeys 
coming  to  rob  their  nests ;  for  in  this  case,  as 
the  crane  lives  upon  vegetables,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  it  would  be  the  first  aggressor. 

However  this  be,  the  crane  is  a  wandering, 
sociable  bird,  that,  for  the  most  part,  subsists 
upon  vegetables ;  and  is  known  in  every  country 
of  Europe  except  our  own.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world,  says  Bellonius,  where  the  fields  are 
cultivated,  that  the  crane  does  not  come  in  with 
the  husbandman  for  a  share  in  the  harvest.  As 
they  are  birds  of  passage,  they  are  se^n  to  de- 
part and  return  regularly  at  those  seasons  when 
their  provision  invites  or  repels  them.  They 
generally  leave  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  and  return  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 
In  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are 
seen  crossing  the  country  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions  to- 
wards the  south.  In  these  migrations,  however, 
they  are  not  so  resolutely  bent  upon  going  for- 
ward, but  that  if  a  field  of  com  offers  in  their 
way,  they  will  stop  awhile  to  regale  upon  it :  on 
such  occasions  they  do  incredible  damage,  chiefly 
in  the  night ;  and  the  husbandman,  who  lies 
down  in  joyful  expectation,  rises  in  the  morning 
to  see  his  fields  laid  entirely  waste  by  an  enemy, 
whose  march  is  too  swift  for  his  vengeance  to 
overtake. 

Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  visits ;  not 
but  that  they  were  formerly  known  in  this  island, 
and  held  in  great  estimation  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh ;  there  was  even  a  penalty  upon  such 
as  destroyed  their  eggs;  but  at  present  they 
never  go  so  far  out  of  their  way.^  Cultivation 
and  populousness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  though 
our  fields  may  offer  them  a  greater  plenty,  yet  it 
is  so  guarded  that  the  birds  find  the  venture 
greater  than  the  enjoyment;  and  probably  we 
are  much  better  off  by  their  absence  than  their 
company.  Whatever  their  flesh  might  once  have 
been,  when,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  cranes  were 

1  They  are  still,  though  very  rarely,  to  be  seen  in 
this  country. — Ed. 


blinded  and  kept  in  coops,  to  be  fatteaed  for  the  , 
tables  of  the  great  in  Rome;  or,  as  ^y  were 
brought  up,  stuffed  with  mint  and  roe,  to  the 
tables  of  our  nobles  at  home ;  at  present  ihey  . 
are  considered  all  over  Europe  as  wietdied  eat- 
ing. The  flesh  is  fibrous  and  (ky,  requixiDg  much  ' 
preparation  to  make  it  palatable ;  and  even  afier 
every  art,  it  is  fit  only  for  the  stomadis  of  strong 
and  labouring  people. 

The  cold  arctic  region  seraas  to  be  this  Inrd's 
favourite  abode.  They  come  down  in  the  more  | 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  nlther  as  visitants 
than  inhabitants :  yet  it  is  not  well  known  in 
what  manner  they  portion  out  their  time,  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  migratioiiB  of 
the  fieldfare  or  thrush  are  obvious  and  well 
known ;  they  go  northward  or  soutiiward  xa  one 
simple  track ;  when  their  food  fails  them  here, 
they  have  but  one  region  to  go  to.  But  it  is  , 
otherwise  with  the  crane ;  he  changes  plaoe  Uke  I 
a  wanderer:  he  spends  the  autumn  in  Europe; 
he  then  flies  off,  probably  to  some  more  southern 
climate,  to  enjoy  a  part  of  the  winter;  letunis 
to  Europe  in  the  spring ;  crosses  np  to  tiie  north 
in  summer ;  visits  those  lakes  that  are  neTer 
dry ;  and  then  comes  down  again,  to  make  dep- 
redations upon  our  cultivated  grounds  in  au- 
tumn. Thus  Gesner  assures  us,  that  the  cranes 
usuaUy  begin  to  quit  Germany  from  about  the 
eleventh  of  September  to  the  seventeenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  from  thence  they  are  seen  flying  south- 
ward by  thousands ;  and  Redi  tells  us,  they  , 
arrive  in  Tuscany  a  short  time  after.  There 
they  tear  up  the  fields,  newly  sown,  for  the  grain 
just  committed  to  the  ground,  and  do  great  mis- 
chief. It  is  to  be  supposed,  that,  in  the  severity 
of  winter,  they  go  southward,  still  nearer  the 
line.  They  again  appear  in  the  fields  of  Fisa, 
regularly  about  the  twentieth  of  February,  to 
anticipate  the  spring. 

In  these  journeys,  it  is  amazing  to  conceiTe 
the  heights  to  which  they  ascend  when  they  fly 
Their  note  is  the  loudest  of  all  other  birds;  and 
that  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds,  when  the  bird 
is  entirely  unseen.  As  it  is  light  for  its  sixe, 
and  spreads  a  large  expanse  of  wing,  it  is  osiml- 
ble  of  floating  at  the  greatest  height,  where  the 
air  is  lightest ;  and  as  it  secures  its  safety,  and 
is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in 
tracts  which  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  my 
other  birds  to  move  forward  in.' 

3  Cranes  fly  high,  and  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  better  to  cleave  the  air.  When 
the  wind  freshens,  and  threatens  to  break  their  ranks, 
they  collect  their  force  into  a  circle,  and  adopt  the 
same  arrangement  when  the  eagle  attacks  them.  They 
always  fly  during  the  night,  on  which  occasions  the 
leader  frequently  calls,  in  order  to  rally  his  forces, 
and  point  out  the  track ;  and  the  cry  is  reneated  by 
the  flock,  each  answering  to  give  notice  that  it  fol- 
lows and  keeps  its  rank. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region :  part  more  wlte, 

In  common  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 

Intelligent  of  teaeons ;  and  set  Aurtfa 

Their  aiij  caravan,  high  over  seas 
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In  these  aerial  joumeyB,  though  unseen  them- 
KlreB,  they  have  the  distinctest  ridon  of  every 
objeet  bdow.  T9iey  govern  and  direct  their 
flight  by  their  ories ;  and  exhort  each  other  to 
proceed  or  to  deeoend,  when  a  fit  opportunity 
offers  for  depredation.  Their  voioe,  as  was  ob- 
served, is  the  loudest  of  all  the  featiiered  tribe ; 
and  its  peonliar  clangour  arises  from  the  very 
extraordinary  length  and  contortion  of  the  wind- 
pipe. In  quadrupeds,  the  windpipe  is  short,  and 
the  ^ettia,  or  cartilages  that  form  the  voice,  are 
at  that  end  of  it  which  is  next  the  mouth ;  in 
water-ldwl,  the  windpipe  is  longer,  but  the  car- 
tilages that  form  the  voice  are  at  the  other  end, 
which  lies  down  in  their  belly.  By  this  means 
they  have  much  louder  voices,  in  proportion  to 
their  aiae,  than  any  other  animal  whatever ;  for 
the  note,  when  formed  below,  is  reverberated 
through  all  the  rings  of  the  windpipe,  till  it 
reaches  the  air.  But  the  voice  of  the  duck  or 
the  goose  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  crane,  whose  windpipe  is  not  only  made  in 
the  same  manner  with  theirs,  but  is  above  twen- 
ty times  as  long.  Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 
oraoh  pains  in  lengthening  out  this  organ.  From 
the  outride,  it  enters  through  the  flesh  into  the 
breast-bone,  which  hath  a  great  cavity  within  ^o 
receive  it.  There  being  thrice  reflected,  it  goes 
out  again  at  the  same  hole,  and  so  turns  down 
to  the  lungs,  and  thus  enters  the  body  a  second 
Ume.  The  loud  clangorous  sound  which  the 
bird  is  thus  enabled  to  produce,  is,  when  near, 
ahnost  deafening:  however,  it  is  particularly 
serrioeable  to  the  animal  itself,  either  during  its 
migrations  or  its  stay ;  by  it  the  flock  is  encour- 
aged in  their  journeys ;  and  if,  while  they  are 
feeding,  which  is  usually  performed  in  profound 
aienoe,  they  are  invaded  on  any  ride,  the  bird 
that  first  perceives  the  danger  is  sure  to  sound 
the  alarm,  and  aU  are  speedily  upon  the  wing. 

As  they  rise  but  heavily,  they  are  very  shy 
birds,  and  seldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them. 
Their  depredations  are  usually  made  in  the  dark- 
est nights;  at  which  time  they  enter  a  field  of 
com,  and  trample  it  down,  as  if  it  had  been 
crossed  over  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  On  other 
occasions,  they  choose  some  extenrive  solitary 
naiih,  where  they  range  themselves  all  day,  as 
if  they  were  in  deliberation ;  and  not  having 
that  grain  which  is  most  to  their  appetites,  wade 
the  marshes  for  insects  and  other  food,  which 
they  can  procure  with  less  danger. 

Com  is  their  &vourite  food;  but  there  is 
Bcarceiy  any  other  that  comes  amiss  to  them. 
Bedi,  who  opened  several,  found  the  stomach  of 
one  fiiU  of  the  herb  called  dandelion ;  that  of  an- 
other was  filled  with  beans ;  a  third  had  a  great 
quantity  of  clover  in  its  stomach  ;  while  that  of 
two  others  was  filled  with  earth-worms  and  bee- 


|l]1ns.  and  over  lands  wtUi  mutaal  wing, 

Eadog  ttaeir  flight,— ao  tteen  the  prudent  crmne» 

Her  annoal  Toyage,  borne  on  windt :  the  air 

riMti  as  they  pass»  fluin'd  with  nnniimber'd  plumes.— Eo. 


ties ;  in  some  he  found  lizards  and  sea-fish ;  in 
others,  snails,  grass,  and  pebbles,  swallowed  per- 
haps for  medicinal  purposes.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  these  birds  are  easily  supplied;  and 
that  they  are  noxious  to  corn-fields  but  on  some 
particular  oocarions.* 

In  general  it  is  a  peaceful  bird,  both  in  its 
own  society  and  with  respect  to  those  of  the  for- 
est. Though  so  large  in  appearance,  a  little  fal- 
con pursues,  and  often  disables  it.  The  method 
is,  with  those  who  are  fond  of  hawking,  to  fly 
several  hawks  together  against  it;  which  the 
crane  endeavours  to  avoid,  by  flying  up  perpen- 
dionlariy,  till  the  air  becomes  too  thin  to  sup- 
port it  any  higher.  The  hawk,  however,  still 
bears  it  company;  and  though  less  fitted  for 
floating  in  so  thin  a  medium,  yet,  possessed  of 
greater  rapidity,  it  still  gains  the  ascendency. 
They  both  often  rise  out  of  sight ;  but  soon  the 
spectator,  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  above,  per- 
ceives them  like  two  specks,  beginning  to  appear : 
they  gather  on  his  eye  for  a  little  space,  and 
shortly  after  come  tumbling  perpendicularly  to- 
gether, with  great  animonty  on  the  ride  of  the 
hawk,  and  a  loud  screaming  on  that  of  the  crane. 
Thus  driven  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly,  the 
poor  animal  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and,  in 
that  rituation,  makes  a  most  desperate  defence, 
till  the  sportsman  coming  up,  generally  puts  an 
end  to  the  contest  with  its  life. 

It  was  once  the  barbarous  custom  to  breed  up 
cranes  to  be  thus  baited ;  and  young  ones  were 
taken  from  the  nest  to  be  trained  up  for  this 
cruel  diverrion.  It  is  an  animal  earily  tamed ; 
and,  if  we  can  believe  Albertus  Magnus,  has  a 
particular  affection  for  man.  This  quality,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  guard  it  from  being 
made  the  rictim  of  his  fierce  amusements.  The 
female,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
male,  by  not  being  bald  behind  as  he  is,  never 
lays  above  two  eggs  at  a  time ;  being  like  those 
of  a  goose,  but  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  young 
ones  are  soon  fit  to  fly,  and  then  the  parents  for- 
sake them  to  shift  for  themselves;  but,  before 
this  time,  they  are  led  forth  to  the  places  where 
their  food  is  most  easily  found.  Though  yet  un- 
fledged, they  run  with  such  swiftness  that  a  man 
cannot  easily  overtake  them.  We  are  told,  that 
as  they  grow  old,  their  plumage  becomes  darker ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  their  longevity,  Aldrovandus 
assures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his  kept  one  tame  for 
above  forty  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disporition  of 
the  great,  the  vulgar  of  every  country,  to  this 
day,  bear  the  crane  a  oompasrionate  regard.  It 
is  posrible  the  ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour, 
which  once  having  been  planted,  are  eradicated 
but  slowly,  may  still  continue  to  operate.  In 
some  countries,  it  is  conridered  as  a  heinous 
offence  to  kiU  a  crane ;  and  though  the  legisla- 

8  The  aliment  of  cranes  is  more  vegetable  than  that 
of  storks,  herons,  &c. — Ed. 
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ture  declines  to  punish,  jet  the  people  do  not 
fail  to  resent  the  injury.  The  crane,  thej,  in 
some  measure,  consider  as  the  prophet  of  the 
season :  upon  its  approach  or  delay  they  regulate 
the  periods  of  their  rural  economy.  If  their 
favourite  bird  comes  early  in  the  season,  they 
expect  a  plentiful  summer ;  if  he  is  slow  in  his 
visits,  they  then  prepare  for  an  unHsbVOurable 
spring.  Whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  de- 
spising the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  but 
little  in  condemning  them.  They  have  generally 
had  their  origin  in  good  motives;  and  it  should 
never  be  our  endeavours  to  suppress  any  tender 
emotions  of  friendship  or  pity  in  those  hard 
breasts  that  are,  in  general,  unsusceptible  of 
either. 

SUPPLBMEHTABT  NoTE. 

Busbequius  tells  us  of  a  Spaniard  who  was  so 
beloved  by  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  the  poor  bird 
would  walK  anywhere  with  him,  and  in  hig  absence 
seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he  might  hear 
ber,  and  knock  at  his  door;  and  when  he  took  bis 
last  farewell,  not  able  to  sustain  her  loss  and  pas- 
sionate desire,  she  abstained  from  all  food  and  died 

In  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardln  des  Plantes,  at  Paris, 
was  a  crane,  which  Mens.  Valentin  had  brought 
from  Sene^.  The  bird  was  attended  by  that  mer- 
chant,  dunng  the  vo^^age,  with  the  most  wtiduous 
care ;  but  upon  landing  in  France,  it  was  sold,  or 
given  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Several 
months  after  its  introduction,  Valentin  arriving  at 
Paris,  went  to  the  menagerie,  and  walked  up  to  the 
cage  in  which  the  bird  was  confined.  The  crane 
instantly  recogjiised  him;  and  when  Valentin  went 
into  its  cage,  it  lavished  upon  him  every  mark  of 
affectionate  attachment. — A  gentleman  resi^ng  in 
England,  had  for  some  vears  been  possessed  of  two 
brown  cranes ;  one  of  them  at  length  died,  and  the 
survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  apparently 
following  his  companion,  when  bis  master  introduced 
a  large  mirror  into  the  aviary.  The  bird  no  sooner 
beheld  his  reflected  image,  than  he  fancied  she  for 
whom  be  mourned  had  returned  to  him ;  he  phkced 
himself  dose  to  the  mirror,  plumed  his  feathers,  and 
showed  every  sign  of  happiness.  The  scheme  an- 
swered completely,  the  crane  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits,  passed  almost  all  his  time  before  Uie 
lookinff.glass,  and  lived  many  years  afler,  at  length 
dying  from  an  accidental  injury. 


CHAP.  III. 


THE  STOBK. 


If  we  regard  the  stock  externally  only,  we  shall 
be  very  apt  to  oonfbnnd  it  with  the  crane.  It  is 
of  the  same  size ;  it  has  the  same  formation  as 
to  the  bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body,  except  that  it 
is  something  more  corpulent.  Its  differences 
are  but  very  slight;  such  as  the  colour,  which 
in  the  crane  is  ash  and  black,  but  in  the  stork 
is  white  and  brown.  The  nails  of  the  toes  of 
the  stork  also  are  very  peculiar ;  not  being 
clawed  like  those  of  other  birds,  but  flat  like  the 
nails  of  a  man. 


These^  however,  are  but  very  slight  difierenca ; 
and  its  true  distinctions  are  to  be  taken  rather 
fiom  its  manners  than,  its  fQXsi^  Tbe  ciane  has 
a  loud  piercing  voice ;  the  tUxsk  m  silsBt^  and 
produces  no  oihei;  aoiser  than  th«  clacking  of  its 
under  chap  a^UQsi  the  upper :  the  ciaae  hss  a 
strange  convolution  of  the  wind-pipe  thvough 
the  breast-bonfi ;  the  stoik's  is  foiaied  in,  the 
usual  manner :  the  craiie  feeds  mostly  opoB  vege- 
tahlea  and  i^ain ;  the  stprk  preys  entirely  upcm 
frogs,  fishes^  birds»  and  serpentft:  the  orane  avoids 
towns  and  populoua  plaoes;  the  atozk  lives  ai- 
ways  in  or  near  them:  the  crane  lays  but  two 
eggs^  and  the  stork  genetaUy  four.  These  are 
distinotiona  fully  snffieient  to  mark  the  speoies^ 
iMHwithetanding  the  similltode  of  their  fom. 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage^  like  tbe  famtf ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  whence  they  oome  or  whither 
they  go.  When  they  withdiaw  from  Euvope,  they 
all  assemble  on  a  particular  day,  and  never  leaveone 
of  their  company  behind  them.  They  take  their 
flight  in  the  nighA ;  which  ia  the  veaoon  the  way 
they  go  haa  never  'been  observed.  They  gen- 
erally return  into  Europe  in  the  middle  of  March, 
aad  make  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  ohiouieys 
and  houses  as  well  as  of  high  trees.  The  fnnaks 
lay  from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  siae  and  ooWiir  of 
those  of  geese;  and  the  male  and  female  sit  upon 
them  by  turns.  They  are  a  month  in  hatching ; 
and  when  their  young  are  excluded^  they  aie 
particularly  solicitous  for  thdx  safety. 

As  the  food  of  these  birds  oonsiste  ia  a  grsat 
measure  of  frogs  and  serpents^  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  different  natiena  have  paid 
them  a  particular  veneration.  The  Butoh  are 
very  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the  stork 
ia  every  part  of  their  republic^  This  bird  seems 
to  have  taken  refuge  among  their  towns;  and 
builds  on  the  tops  of  their  houses  without  any 
molestation.  There  it  is  seen  restiag  femiliarly 
in  their  streets,  and  proteofcedk  as  well  by  the 
laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  They  have 
even  got  an  opinion  tha/b  it  will  only  live  in  a 
r^ablic ;  and  that  story  ef  its  filial  piety,  first 
felsely  propagated  of  the  crane»  has  in  part  been 
ascribed  to  the  stork.  But  it  is  not  in  republics 
alone  Uiat  the  stork  is  seen  to  reside,  ae  there 
are  few  towns  on  the  oontiaenty  in  low  marsliy 
situations,  but  have  the  stork  as  an  inmate 
among  them ;  as  well  the  despotic  princes  of 
Germany  aa  the  little  repuUios  of  Italy.  ^ 

The  stork  seems  a  general  iavottribe  even 
among  the  modems ;  but  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians their  regard  was  carried  even  to  adoration. 
This  enlightened  people,  who  worshipped  the 
Deity  in  his  creatures,  paid  divine  honours  to 
the  ibis,  as  is  universally  known.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  that  the  ancient  ibis  is  the 
same  witii  that  which  goes  at  present  by  the 
same  name ;  a  bird  of  the  stork  kind,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  curlew,  all  over  black,  with  a  bill 

1  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  169. 
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Ytry  thiek  in  the  beginning,  but  ending  in  a 
point)  for  the  better  seizing  its  prej,  which  is 
CftterpiUarSy  locusts^  and  serpents.    But,  however 
Qwfol  the  ■M>dem  ibis  may  be  in  lidding  Sgypt, 
where  it  resides,  of  the  vermin  and  venomous 
animals  that  infest  it ;  yet  it  is  much  doubted 
wheth^  this  be  the  same  ibis  to  which  the  an- 
de&ts  paid  their  adoration.    Maillet,  the  French 
oonsal  at  Oairo,  observes,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
determine  what  bird  the  ancient  ibis  certainly 
WAS,  because  there  are  cranes,  storks,  hawks, 
kites,  and  ialocMU,  that  are  all  equal  enemies  to 
Eerpents,  and  devour  a  vast  number.  .  He  fioiher 
adds,  thai  in  the  months  of  May,  when  the  winds 
begin  to  blow  from  the  intemid  parts  of  Africa, 
there  are  sevwal  sorts  of  birds  that  come  down 
from  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are  driven 
by  the  lains,  in  search  of  a  better  habitation, 
I  and  that  it  is  then  they  do  this  oountry  such 
signal  services.    Nor  does  the  figure  of  this  bird 
hieroglyphically  represented  on  their  pillars  mark 
it  soffidently  to  make  the  distinction.    Besides, 
'  the  modem  ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  as  it 
is  to  be  seen  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  this 
bird  was  seen  nowhere  else.     It  is  thought, 
therefeire,  that  the  true  ibis  is  a  bird  of  the  vul- 
ture kind,  described  above,  and  called  by  some 
the  capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is  a  de- 
vowrer  of  serpents,  but  will  follow  the  caravans 
that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the 
j  anhnals  that  are  killed  on  the  journey.' 

3  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  171. 

I  Non  A.~-77b  Storks. 

<  In  the  methodical  arrangements  of  Ray  and  Bria- 
I  ion  the  storks  formed  a  distinct  genua  from  the 
berons  and  the  cranes,  with  which,  and  with  various 
I  other  less  closely  allied  groups,  they  were  united  in 
I  the  Lioineaa  aystem  of  classification.  Later  natwal- 
'  itts  have,  however,  seen  the  necessity  of  reverting 
to  the  older  method,  and  of  again  separating  these 
f^Qps,  which  form  in  the  arrangement  proposed 
'  hj  Mr.  Vigors  two  fiunilies,  dlstingubhed  by  well 
'  marked  clmraeters,  and  each  comprehending  several 
genera  of  considerable  numerical  extent.  The  first 
of  these  fiunilies  is  the  Gruids,  which  comprise  the 
cranes,  the  trumpeter,  and  other  nearly  related 
goiera,  dittingaished  by  the  comparative  shortness 
and  ebtaseaeas  of  their  bill,  and  the  dicht  degree  of 
pahnatioD  exhibited  by  their  feet,  which  are  soaaUer 
ui  proportion  and  consequently  better  adapted  to 
the  terrestrial  habits  of  these  birds,  as  the  bill  is  to 
their  vegetable  food.  The  second  is  the  Ardeids, 
whose  produced  and  generally  pointed  biU»  and  long, 
slaader,  and  more  deeply  vrebbed  toes,  are  equally 
well  suited  to  their  aquatic  habits,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  food,  chiefly  fishes  and  reptiles,  on  which  they 
subsist.  In  the  mtter  fitmily  are  comprehended  not 
only  the  storks  and  the  herons,  but  also  the  spoon- 
bilU,  the  ibia,  and  several  other  groups  remarkable 
as  well  for  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  as  fi>r  the 
peculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  their  his- 
tory, both  as  regards  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  the  services  which  they  actually  render,  or  have 
been  supposed  to  render,  to  mankind. 


The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  which 
at  present  engages  our  attention  consists  in  a  long 
straight  beak,  broad  at  the  base,  regularly  narrowing 
to  the  point,  opening  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  un- 
impressed  on  its  upper  sur£sce  either  Mrith  lateral 
furrows  or  with  a  nasal  pit;  nostrils  in  the  form  of  a 
longitudinal  fissure,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  bill 
and  directed  upwards;  tongue  extremely  short;  eves 
surrounded  by  a  naked  skin ;  wings  broad,  expanding 
to  a  K^eaft  extent,  and  prolonged  posteriorly  bevond 
the  extrenuty  of  the  tail ;  legs  reticulated  with  hex- 
agonal scales,  of  which  the  uppermost  are  the  largest ; 
web  between  the  two  outer  of  the  anterior  toes  much 
more  developed  than  that  which  is  found  at  the  base 
of  the  inner ;  posterior  toe  on  the  same  level  with 
the  anterior  ones :  and  claws  broad,  flat,  and  obtuse, 
approaching  iii  form  to  the  nails  of  man,  and  scarcely 
overlapping  the  extremities  of  the  toes. 

The  species  thus  characterized  are  especially  re- 
markable for  the  extent  and  regularity  of  their  migra- 
tious,  which  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  nature  of 
their  food.  This  consists  of  various  kinds  of  garbage, 
of  worms  and  insects,  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  among 
the  latter  more  particularly  of  frogs.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  colder  season,  when  these  animals  begin 
to  conceal  themselves  in  holes,  in  order  to  pass  the 
winter  m  a  state  of  torpor,  the  storks  are  driven  bv 
the  failure  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence  to  seek 
a  more  temperate  climate,  in  which  the  same  scarcity 
of  food  is  iMit  likely  to  be  felt;  but  they  constantly 
return  northwards  with  the  return  of  spring.  The 
most  eoamon  and  the  most  celebrated  among  them 
is  the  White  stork,  which  generally  passes  its  winters 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  particularly  in 
Egypt,  and  migrates  during  the  summer  season  to 
France  and  Holhind,  Sweden,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
sometimes  even  Russia,  but  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  England.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  Bhick  stork, 
measuring  more  than  three  feet  from  the  extremity 
of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  standing  about 
the  same  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its 
head.  Its  bUl,  which  is  usually  of  an  orange  red, 
measures  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length ;  the 
naked  and  wrinkled  skin  surrounding  its  eyes  is  nearly 
of  the  same  colour,  but  generally  of  a  duskier  hue ; 
and  its  legs  are  also  red.  The  greater  part  of  its 
plumage  is  of  a  dear  white,  which  is  however  re- 
lieved by  the  sthkinj^  contrast  of  the  feathers  cover- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  the  larger  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  quiU-feathers,  thirty  in  number,  all 
of  which  are  of  a  glossy  black,  with  a  slight  metallic 
reflection.  When  fully  expanded  the  extent  of  the 
wings  exceeds  six  feet,  and  in  this  state  the  eight  or 
nine  primary  quill-feathers  offer  a  very  singular  and 
indeed  unique  disposition,  being  separated  from  each 
other  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  between^  The 
feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  long,  pen- 
dulous, and  pointed.  There  is  little  distinction  in 
any  of  these  particulars  between  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male ;  but  t.he  young  have  a  browner  tinge  in  their 
wings,  and  their  bills  are  of  a  duskier  red. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  stork  is  mild  and 
placid.  It  is  an  animal  easily  tamed  ;  and  may  be 
trained  to  reside  in  gardens,  which  it  will.clear  of  in- 
sects and  reptiles.  It  has  a  ffrave  air,  and  a  mourn- 
ful visage ;  yet,  when  roused  by  example,  it  shows 
a  certain  degree  of  gayety,  for  it  joins  in  the  frolics 
of  children,  hopping  shout  and  playing  with  them : 
'*I  saw  in  a  garden,"  says  Dr.  £[armann,  **  where 
the  children  were  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  a  tame 
stork  join  the  party,  run  its  turn  when  touched; 
and  distinguish  the  child  whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue 
the  rest,  so  well,  as,  along  with  the  others,  to  be  on 
its  guard."  The  following  lines  well  describe  the 
ordinary  habits  of  this  bird  before  migration. 

**  Where  the  Rbfne  loae«  its  laaJostio  force 
In  Balkan  plaiofl,— won  ttoax  the  raging  deep 
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§y  dSl^^ence  amaiing,  and  the  strong 
nconqaArabU  hand  of  Liberty,— 
The  stork  AseemUy  meets :  for  many  a  day, 
Consulting  deep  and  various,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  royage  through  the  liquid  sky. 
And  now  their  route  dealgn'd,  their  leadem  choee, 
Their  tribes  at^usted,  elean'd  their  vigorous  wing ; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  conaregations  ftdl 
Tha  flgur'd  flight  ascends  ;  and,  nding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds.^* 

At  Smyrna,  storks  have  become  very  fiuniliar,  and 
build  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  other 
elevated  situations.  The  inhabitants  take  particular 
delight  in  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  the  poor  hen  birds.  This  is  by  taking  away 
some  of  the  stork's  eggs  from  their  nests,  and  re- 
placing them  by  those  of  the  common  domestic  fowl. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  sagacious  male 
bird  discovers  the  difference  of  these  from  their  own 
brood,  and  set  up  a  hideous  screaming,  which  excites 
the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  storks,  which  fly 
to  his  nest.  Seeing  the  cause  of  their  neighbour's 
uneasiness,  they  simultaneously  commence  pecking 
the  hen,  and  soon  deprive  her  of  life,  supposing  these 
spurious  younff  ones  to  be  the  produce  of  ner  conjugal 
infidelity.  The  male  bird  in  the  meantime  appears 
melancholy,  and  bemoans  her  loss,  though  he  seems 
to  conceive  she  justly  merited  her  fieite,  for  bringing 
disgrace  upon  her  family. 

These  birds  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  fiivour,  amounting,  in  some  countries,  almost 
to  veneration,  partly  on  account  of  the  services  which 
they  perform  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals, 
and  in  removing  impurities  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their 
temper,  the  harmlessness  of  their  habits,  and  the 
moral  virtues  with  which  imagination  has  delighted 
to  invest  them.  Among  the  ancient  E^ptians  the 
stork  was  regarded  with  a  reverence  inferior  only  to 
that  which,  for  similar  causes,  was  paid  to  the  sacred 
ibis,  considered,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  as 
one  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  land.  The  same 
feeling  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  £ist;  and  even  in  Switzerhuid  and  in  Holland 
something  like  superstition  seems  to  mingle,  in  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  with  the  hospitable 
kindness  which  a  strong  conviction  of  its  utility  dis- 
poses them  to  evince  towards  this  favourite  bird. 
In  the  latter  country  more  particularly,  the  protec- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  it  is  no  more  than  it  fairly 
deserves  as  the  unconscious  instrument  by  which  the 
dikes  and  marshes  are  relieved  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  reptiles  engendered  by 
the  humidity  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white  stork  appears  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  friendly  feelings  towards  man. 
Undismayed  by  his  presence,  it  builds  its  nest  upon 
the  house-top,  or  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  most  fre- 
quented places.  It  stalks  perfectly  at  its  ease  along 
the  busv  streets  of  the  most  crowded  town,  and  seeks 
its  food  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  fens  in  close 
vicinity  to  his  abode.  In  numerous  parts  of  Holland 
its  nest,  built  on  the  chimney  top,  remains  undis- 
turbed for  many  succeeding  years,  and  the  owners 
constantly  return  with  unerring  sagacity  to  the  well 
known  ipot.  The  iov  which  they  manifest  on  again 
taking  possession  or  their  deserted  dwelling,  and  the 
attachment  which  they  testify  towards  their  ben^vo- 
lent  hosts,  are  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  every  one. 
Their  affection  for  their  young  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  traits  in  their  character.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  female  which, 
at  the  conflagration  of  Delft,  sifter  repeated  and  un« 
successful  attempts  to  carr^  off  her  young,  chose 
rather  to  perish  with  them  in  the  general  ruin  than 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate:  and  there  are  many 
other  and  well  authenticated  proofs  of  a  similar  dis- 


position. They  generally  lay  from  two  to  four  eggt, 
of  a  dingy  yellowish  white,  rather  longer  than  those 
of  the  goose,  but  not  so  broad.  The  incubation 
lasts  for  a  month,  the  male  sharing  in  the  task  during 
the  absence  of  the  female  in  search  of  food.  When 
the  young  birds  are  hatched,  they  are  carefully  fed 
by  their  parents,  who  watch  over  them  with  the 
closest  anxiety.  As  soon  as  they  become  capable  of 
flying,  the  parents  exercise  them  in  it  by  degrees, 
carrying  them  at  first  upon  their  own  wings,  and  then 
conaucting  them  in  short  circular  flights  around  their 
nest. 

When  in  search  of  food,  the  stork  is  commonly 
seen  in  its  usual  attitude  of  repose,  standing  upon 
one  leg,  with  its  long  neck  bent  backwards,  its  head 
resting  on  its  shoulder,  and  its  eye  steadily  fixed. 
Its  motions  are  slow  and  measured,  the  length  of  its 
steps  corresponding  with  that  of  its  less.  In  flight 
its  head  and  neck  are  directed  straight  forwards,  and 
its  legs  extended  backwards ;  an  awkward  and  ap- 
parently constrained  position,  but  Ihat  which  is  best 
calculated  for  enabling  it  to  cleave  the  air  with 
rapidity.  The  large  extent  of  its  wings  and  the 
comparative  lightness  of  its  body  are  also  admirably 
adapted  to  the  lofty  pitch  at  which  it  flies,  and  to  \Xi 
long  continuance  upon  the  wing. 

From  the  following  remarkable  fibct,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  storks  are  capable  of  communicating  their 
ideas  to  each  other..  A  tame  stork  had  taken  up  his 
abode  for  some  years  in  the  college-yard  at  Zabin- 
gen.  Upon  a  neighbouring  house  was  a  nest,  in 
which  the  storks  that  annually  resorted  to  the  plaee 
used  to  hatch  their  eggs.  One  day  in  autumn,  a 
young  collegian  fired  a  shot  at  this  nest.  Probably 
the  stork  that  was  sitting  on  the  nest  was  wounded 
by  the  shot,  for  after  that  time  he  did  not  fly  out  of 
it  for  several  weeks.  However,  at  the  usual  time, 
he  took  his  departure  with  the  rest  of  the  storks. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  a  stork  appeared  upon  the 
roof  of  the  college,  who  by  clapping  \i\a  win^,  seemed 
to  invite  the  tame  stork  tp  come  to  him.  The 
latter,  however,  could  not  accept  the  invitation,  as 
his  wings  were  clipped.  After  some  days,  the  wild 
stork  came  down  himself  into  the  yard.  The  tsme 
one  went  to  meet  him,  clapping  his  wings  as  if  to 
bid  him  welcome,  but  was  immediately  attacked  by 
the  other  with  great  fury.  The  persons  present 
protected  him  indeed;  but  the  wild  stork  often 
afterwards  repeated  his  attempts  upon  him ;  and  in- 
commoded  him  throughout  the  whole  oi  the  summer. 
The  next  spring,  instead  of  a  single  stork,  four  of 
them  came  at  ouce  into  the  yard,  and  attacked  the 
tame  one.  As  he  was  unable  of  himself  to  contend 
with  such  a  number  of  adversaries,  the  cocks,  bens, 
geese,  ducks,  in  short  all  the  poultry  in  the  yard 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  rescued  him  from  his 
enemies.  The  people  of  the  house  now  paid  greats 
attention  than  before  to  this  stork,  and  prevented 
his  being  further  molested  during  that  year.  But  in 
the  b^pnning  of  the  third  spring,  upwards  of  twenty 
storks  rushed  at  once  into  the  yard  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  killed  the  tame  stork  before  either  man  or 
beast  could  afford  him  assistance.  Thus  the  animo- 
sity of  these  twenty  storks  seemed  to  originate  from 
that  of  the  four  which  had  made  their  appearance 
the  preceding  year,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  one  that  first  attacked  the  tame 
stork.  It  cannot  indeed  be  positively  asserted,  that 
it  was  the  wounded  stork  that  made  the  first  attack 
upon  the  tame  one  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  so  much 
at  least  appears  certain,  that  the  enemies  who  st- 
tacked  him  in  three  successive  years,  must  have 
communicated  their  hostile  designs  to  each  other. 
The  above  is  not  the  only  instance  of  storks  resenting 
injuries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote, 
which  is  much  of  a  piece  with  the  foregoing.  A 
faj'mer  near  Hamburgh,  having  caught  a  Yvild  stork. 
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brought  it  to  bis  farm-yard,  where  he  had  a  tame 
one,  to  which  he  expected  it  would  form  an  excellent 
eompanion,  but  the  tame  one  being  jealous  of  a  rival, 
fell  upon  the  wild  one,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  premises. 
About  four  months  afterwards,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  poultry-yard,  accompanied  by  three  other 
storks,  who  alighted  and  commenced  a'furious  attack 
upon  the  tame  stork,  and  killed  him. 

The  storks  generally  migrate  about  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  preparations  for  their  departure 
I    usually  occupy  several  weeks.     Thev  appear  gradu- 
'    ally  to  assemble  in  one  spot  from  the  whole  of  the 

I  surrounding  district  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds, 

I I  making  when  they  meet  that  peculiar  clattering  with 
'  I  their  £*aks,  which  appears  to  serve  them  in  the  place 

;  of  voice.  As  soon  as  their  number  is  completed  the 
entire  body  mount  at  once  into  the  air,  without  noise 
or  confusion,  and  are  speedily  lost  sight  of  in  the 
loftiness  of  their  flight.  Their  departure  has  rarely 
been  witnessed  by  scientific  observers;  and  mai^y  in- 
credible stories  have  consequentljr  been  told  respect- 
ing it.  They  return  to  Europe  in  smaller  bands  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April.  Those  which  re- 
main in  the  more  northern  countries  during  the  win- 
ter, either  tamed  or  in  captivity,  in  which  state  they 
appear  perfectly  contented,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  in 
the  least  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

The  Black  Miork  resembles  the  White  in  form  and 
proportions,  but  is  somewhat  smaller  in  size;  and 
the  hue  of  its  plumage,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  two  birds,  is  very  differ- 
ent.  But  these  epithets,  if  taken  strictly,  are  far 
from  being  correct:  the  White  stork  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  portion  of  its  plumage  black;  and  the 
Black  exhibiting  a  variety  ot  shades,  of  which,  how- 
ever, that  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  the  most 
predominant.  Its  bill,  like  that  of  the  former  bird, 
u  full  seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky  red, 
approaching  to  orange ;  as  are  also  the  le^  and  toes. 

The  colour  of  the  naked  skin  surrounding  the  eyes 
is  dull  red,  and  that  of  the  irides  hazel.  On  the 
head,  neck,  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wings,  the 
feathers  are  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  intermingle  with 
varying  shades  and  reflexions  of  violet  and  green, 
which  become  more  stronglv  marked  on  the  back 
sod  wings.  Those  of  the  woole  under  sur&ce  from 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tail  are 
white.  The  tail  itself  is  black.  The  wings  are  ex- 
tremelv  long,  and  so  powerful  as  to  raise  the  bird  in 
its  flights  and  migrations,  to  such  a  height  in  the  air 
as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  human  eye.  Like  tibe 
foregoing  species,  the  black  stork  is  a  migratory  bird, 
seeking  the  nnore  southern  parts  of  Europe  during 
the  indemency  of  winter.  In  the  spring  it  advances 
to  a  much  higher  h&titude  than  the  white,  visiting 
even  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  passing  over  Sweden 
towards  the  north  in  considerable  numbers.  But  it 
seldom  comes  so  fiu*  westward  as  the  other,  being 
almost  unknown  in  Holland,  although  common  in 
the  eastern  departments  of  France  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany.  A  solitary  instance  of  its 
occurrence  in  Great  Britain  fell  under  the  notice  of 
the  Ute  Colonel  Montagu,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  paper  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
'Linncan  Transactions.* 

The  character  of  the  black  stork  is  in  one  respect 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  white.  Instead 
of  domesticating  itself  as  it  were  with  man,  it  shuns 
his  society,  and  makes  its  temporary  dwelling  in  the 
most  secluded  spots,  frequenting  impenetrable  mo- 
rasses or  the  banks  of  such  rivers  and  lakes  as  are 
seldom  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  intruders,  *and 
building  its  nest  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  pines. 
Its  food  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  its  more  social 
fellow;  and  their  manners,  except  in  this  peculiar 
Bulleaness  on  the  part  of  the  black  stork,  closely 


correspond.  It  submits  itself  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  captivity,  never  using  its  powerful  bill  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  against  its  companions.  It  appears 
to  have  no  other  voice  than  the  clattering  sound 
which  it  produces  by  the  snapping  of  its  noandibles." 
— Zoological  Society  Oarden*, 

Note  B The  line. 

That  a  bird  so  highly  celebrated  in  mythological 
history  as  the  ibis  of  ancient  Egypt,  incessantly  re- 
presented on  the  early  monuments  of  the  country 
which  it  still  inhabits,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  al- 
most infinite  numbers  in  the  shape  of  mummies  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  should  have  been  widely  mistaken 
by  every  modem  writer  until  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  b  indeed  matter  of  astonishment ;  but  such  is 
really  the  fact.  Belon,  an  excellent  ornithologist, 
who  visited  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  imagined  that  the  stork  was  the  true  ibis  of 
the  ancients:  Pocock  maintained  that  the  latter  was 
a  species  of  crane :  and  De  Maillet  conjectured  that 
under  the  name  of  ibis  were  generically  comprehended 
all  those  birds  which  are  instrumental  in  removinff 
the  noxious  reptiles  that  swarm  in  the  inundated 
lands.  Perrault  first  introduced  the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  ibis  of  antiquity  was  a  species  of  Tantalus, 
in  which  he  was  followed' implicitly  by  naturalists 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  Brisson, 
Buffon,  Linnsus,  and  Latham,  all  united  to  give  it 
currency ;  and  the  Tantalus  ibis  of  the  two  latter 
authors  was  universally  regarded  as  the  sacred  bird. 
Our  adventurous  countryman  Bruce  was  the  first  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  deter- 
mination,  and  to  point  out  the  identity  between  the 
figures  represented  on  the  ancient  monuments,  the 
mummies  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  a 
living  bird  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Abou  Hannes. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  the  return  of  the  French 
expedition  from  Egypt  that  the  question  was  defini- 
tively  settled  by  a  careful  anatomical  comparison  of 
the  ancient  mummies  and  recent  specimens  then 
brought  home  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  and  Savigny. 
From  the  examination  of  these  materials  M.  Cuvier 
was  enabled  to  verify  Bruce's  assertion,  and  to  rcr^tore 
to  science  a  bird  which,  after  having  formed  for  cen- 
turies the  object  of  a  nation's  adoration,  had  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  was  wholly  unknown  to  modem 
naturalists.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  those 
distinctive  characters  on  which  M.  Lacepede  founded 
the  genus  ibis,  formally  established  by  M.  Cuvier 
himself  in  the  first  edition  of  his  'Regne  Animal.' 

The  ibis  genus  is  characterized  by  a  long  and  slen- 
der  bill,  nearly  square  at  its  base,  where  it  is  of  less 
breadth  than  the  held,  almost  straight  for  about  one 
half  of  its  length,  and  having  the  remaining  part 
gradually  curved  downwards,  blunt  at  its  point  and 
without  any  notch ;  nostrils  situated  near  the  base 
of  the  bill  at  the  commencement  of  a  groove  which  is 
continued  along  each  side  of  its  upper  siuface  as  far 
as  to  its  point ;  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  neck, 
devoid  of  feathers  to  an  extent  varying  in  the  differ- 
ent races;  wings  of  moderate  length;  tarsi  slender; 
and  toes  webbed  at  the  base,  the  hinder  one  placed 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  others  but  being  of 
sufficient  length  to  rest  upon  the  earth.  In  many  of 
these  characters  we  observe  a  considerable  deviation 
from  those  of  the  storks  and  other  typical  examples 
of  the  family  with  which  the  ibis  is  associated,  and  a 
marked  approach  to  the  curlews.  From  the  natural 
habits  and  oivanization  of  the  ibis,  confirmed  by 
analogy,  and  nirther  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  modem  Egyptians,  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
feeds  upon  reptiles.  We  must,  then,  look  for  other 
i  reasons  than  the  destruction  of  serpents,  for  the  vene- 
.  ration  paid  to  the  ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
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wfanitted  it  even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited 
the  killing  of  it  under  p«in  of  death.  In  a  country, 
where  the  people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only 
bv  superatitioug  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions 
should  have  been  imagined,  to  express  with  energy 
the  happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it  there. 
its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that  inundation, 
which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the  sources  of  de- 
cay, and  assures  the  tertilUy  of  the  soil,  nuist  have 
appeared  to  the  priests  and  the  persons  at  the  head  of 
government  admirably  calculated  to  make  a  lively 
impression  on  the  miiide  of  the  people,  to  lead  them 
to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  relations  between 
the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the  sojourn  of  these 
inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider  the  latter  as  the 
cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing  to  the  overflow  of 
the  river. 

Besides  the  white  and  black  ibb,  another  ibis,  en- 
tirely  black,  was  equally  reverenced  in  Egypt,  and 
embalmed  in  a  similar  manner.  This  one  is  more 
elegant  and  slender  than  the  other  in  its  external 
I  form,  and  its  internal  organs  are  also  more  contracted. 
M.  Savigny  has  opened  about  twenty  individuals  of 
this  species,  and  has  found  nothing  in  their  very  nar- 
row gizzard,  but  small  fluviatile  shells,  with  some 
debris  of  vegetables,  which  probably  enveloped  the 
shells  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  swallowed, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  constituting 
any  part  of  the  aliment  of  these  birds. 

The  two  species  have  a  powerful  and  elevated 
flight.  In  this  action  the  neck  and  feet  are  extended 
horizontally,  and  from  time  to  time  the  birds  alto- 
gether set  forth  deep  and  hoarse  cries,  more  power- 
ful in  the  white  ibis  than  in  the  black.  When  these 
birds  alight  on  lands  which  they  have  newly  disco v- 
ered,  they  remain  crowded  against  each  other,  and 
may  be  seen  for  entire  hours,  occupied  in  searching 
the  mud  with  their  bills,  advancing  slowly,  step  by 
step,  and  never  springing  with  rapidity  like  the  cur- 
lews. The  ibis  does  not  nestle  in  Egypt.  Those 
of  the  white  kind  arrive  as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to 
increase,  and  their  number  augments  or  diminishes,  as 
do  its  waters.  Their  migration  takes  place  towards 
the  end  of  June,  the  epocha  at  which,  according  to 
Bruce,  they  arrive  in  Ethiopia.  The  black  ibis, 
which  comes  later  into  Egypt,  also  remains  there 
longer.  The  moment  when  the  ibides  retire  with 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  the  time' in  which  the  hun- 
ters prefer  to  pursue  them«  They  seldom  shoot  them 
with  fire-arms,  but  lay  nets  for  them;  and  during 
autumn,  many,  whose  heads  have  been  previously 
severed  from 'their  bodies,  are  found  in  the  markets 
of  Lower  Egypt,  especially  in  that  of  Damietta. 
Many  of  the  ibides,  both  black  and  white,  were 
brought  alive  to  M.  Savifpy,  who  observed  that  they 
most  frequently  held  their  bodies  nearly  horizontal, 
with  the  neck  mflected,  and  the  head  inclined — were 
in  the  habit  of  striking  the  earth  with  the  end  of  their 
bill,  and  sometimes  resting  on  one  foot  only.  The 
same  naturalist  remarks,  that  the  white  ibis  some- 
times p^oes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  small  troops  of 
from  eight  to  ten,  while  the  black  species,  more 
numerous,  forms  flocks  of  from  thirty  to  forty. 

The  SearUt  ibU  is  a  native  of  South  Ajnerica. 
These  birds  live  almost  always  ih  flocks,  and  the  old 
ones  most  frequently  form  distinct  and  separate  bands. 
Their  flight  is  rapid  and  sustained,  but  they  do  not 
put  themselves  in  motion,  except  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  their  food,  which 
consists  of  insects,  shell  animals,  and  small  fishes, 
collected  in  the  slime  along  the  sea-coast,  or  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  During  the  ^eatest  heat  of  the 
day  and  at  night,  they  remain  m  sheltered  places. 
The  broods  commence  in  January,  and  are  concluded 
in  May.  They  deposit  their  egg^,  which  are  green, 
ish.  in  large  tufts  of  grass,  or  in  little  piles  collected 


in  the  brush- wood.  These  ibides  are  spread  through- 
out the  warmest  countries  of  America,  and  being  not 
at  all  wild  they  are  easily  accustomed  to  live  in 
houses.  M.  de  la  Borde  mentions  his  having  kept 
one  for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  fed  with  bresd 
raw  or  cooked  meat,  and  fish ;  but  it  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  entrails  of  fish  and  fowl.  It  would 
frequently  occupy  itself  in  seeking  for  earth-worms 
round  the  house,  or  following  the  labours  of  a  negro 
l^ardener.  In  the  evening,  this  bird  would  retife  of 
itself  into  a  poultry-house,  where  it  reposed  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  fowl.  It  would  perch  on  the 
highest  bar,  awake  very  early  in  the  morning,  fly 
round  the  house,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  the  sea- 
shore. It  would  attack  cats  with  great  intrepidity. 
It  would  have  lived  longer,  had  it  not  been  accident- 
ally killed,  by  a  fowler,  who  mistook  it  for  a  wild 
curlew,  when  it  was  on  a  pood.  All  thia  shows  the 
possibility  of  rearing,  in  the  warmer  climates  of 
Europe,  a  bird  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Laet,  has  already  produced  in  a  dooaestic  state,  and 
may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  turned  to  good  account. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THK  BALIABIO  AKD  OTHBB  FOBnOV  CIAKIB. 

Hayivq  ended  the  last  chapter  with  doubts  con- 
cerning the  ibis,  we  shall  begin  this  with  doubts 
oonoeming  the  Baleario  orane.  Pliny  has  de- 
scribed a  bird  of  the  orane  kind  with  a  topping 
resembling  that  of  the  green  woodpecker.  This 
bird  for  a  long  time  continued  unknown,  tiU  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, when  one  of  the  crane  kind  with  a  top- 
ping was  brought  into  Europe,  and  described  by 
Aldrovandus  as  Pliny's  Baleario  crane.  Hence 
these  birds,  which  have  since  been  brought  from 
Africa  and  the  East  in  numbers,  have  received 
the  name  of  Balearic  cranes,  but  without  any 
just  foundation.  The  real  Balearic  crane  of 
Pliny  seems  to  be  the  lesser  ash-coloured  heron, 
with  a  topping  of  narrow  white  feathers ;  or  per- 
haps the  egret,  with  two  long  fieathers  that  fall 
back  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  bird  that 
we  are  about  to  describe  under  the  name  of  the 
Balearic  crane,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  heron  or  egret  ought  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  just  title  to  that  name. 

When  we  see  a  very  extraordinary  animal,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
something  lUso  remarkable  in  its  history,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  singularity  of  its  figure.  Bat 
it  often  happens  that  history  fails  on  those  occa- 
sions where  we  most  desire  information.  In  the 
present  instance,  in  particular,  no  bird  presents 
to  the  eye  a  more  whimsical  figure  than  this, 
which  we  must  be  content  to  call  the  Balearic 
crane.  It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  legs  and  a  long 
neck,  like  others  of  the  kind ;  but  the  bill  is 
shorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  a  dark 
greenish  gray.  The  head  and  throat  form  the 
most  striking  part  of  this  bird's  figure.  On  the 
head  is  seen,  standing  up,  a  thick  round  crest, 
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made  of  bristles,  spreading  every  way,  and  re- 
sembling rays  standing  out  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  longest  of  these  rays  are  about  three 
inches  and  a  hal(  and  they  are  all  topped  with  a 
kind  of  black  tassels,  which  give  them  a  beau- 
tifol  appearance.  The  sides  of  the  head  and 
cheeks  are  bare,  whitish,  and  edged  with  red ; 
while  underneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  bag 
or  wattle,  like  that  of  a  cook,  but  not  divided 
into  two.  To  give  this  odd  composition  a  higher 
finishing,  the  eye  is  large  and  staring ;  the  pupil 
black  and  big,  surrounded  with  a  gold-coloured 
iris,  that  completes  the  bird's  very  singular  ap- 
;   pearance. 

1 1     From  such  a  peculiar  figure,  we  might  be  led 
i  to  wish  for  a  minute  history  of  its  manners ;  but 
!  of  these  we  can  give  but  slight  information. 
This  bird  comes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
I  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.    As  it  runs,  it  stretches 
out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  swiftly,  otherwise 
'  its  usual  motion  is  very  slow.    In  their  domes- 
tic state,  they  walk  very  deliberately  among 
j  other  poultry,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  ap- 
'  preached  (at  least  it  was  so  with  that  I  saw)  by 
.  every  spectator.     They  never  roost  in  houses ; 
:  but  about  night,  when  they  are  disposed  to  go 
;  to  rest)  they  search  out  some  high  wall,  on  which 
'  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a  peacock.    Indeed, 
,  they  so  much  resemble  that  bird  in  manners  aad 
I  disposition,  that  some  have  described  them  by 
I  the  name  of  the  Beapeaeoek:  and  Ray  has  been 
,  inclined  to  rank  them  in  the  same  family.    But 
though  their  voice  and  roosting  be  similar,  their 
food,  which  is  entirely  upon  greens,  vegetables, 
and  barley,  seems  to  make  some  difference.^ 

1  The  Gigantic  crane  is  a  very  large  species  of  the 
Stork  genus,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings 
nearly  fifteen  feet.  The  bill  is  of  a  vast  size,  nearly 
triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  round  at  the  boAe. 
Tbehead  and  neck  are  naked,  except  a  few  straggling 
curled  hairs.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings 
are  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  and  very  stout ;  those  of 
the  breast  are  long.  The  craw  hangs  down  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  Uke  a  pouch.  The  belly  is  covered 
with  a  dirty  white  down ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  shoulders  are  surrounded  with-the  same. 
The  legs  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked;  and  the 
naked  parts  are  full  three  feet  in  length.  This  bird 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal  and  Calcutta,  and  is  some- 
times found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  arrives  in 
the  internal  parts  of  Bergal  before  the  period  of  the 
rains,  and  retires  as  soon  as  the  dry  season  com- 
piences.  Its  aspect  is  filthy  and  disgusting;  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  birds  of  these  coimtnes,  in 
clearing  them  of  snakes  and  noxious  reptiles  and  in- 
sects. It  seems  to  finish  the  work  Mgun  by  the 
jackal  and  vulture  ;  they  clearing  away  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  these  birds  removing  the  bones  by  swal- 
lowing  them  entire.  They  sometimes  feed  on  fish ; 
snd  one  of  them  will  generally  devour  as  much  as 
would  serve  four  men.  On  opening  the  body  of  a 
gigantic  crane,  a  land  tortoise  ten  inches  long,  and  a 
large  black  male  cat,  were  found  entire  within  it; 
the  former  in  the  craw,  and  the  latter  in  the  stomach. 
Being  altogether  undaunted  at  the  sight  of  mankind, 
they  are  soon  rendered  familiar;  and  when  fish  or 
other  food  are  thrown  to  them,  they  catch  them  very 
nimbly,  and  swallow  them  whole.      The  gigantic 


In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane 
kind,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  Jabiru  and 
the  Jabiru  Quaou,  both  natives  of  Brazil  Of 
these  great  birds  of  the  erane  kind  we  know  but 
little,  except  the  general  outline  of  their  figure, 
and  the  enormous  bills  which  we  often  see  pre- 
served in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  bill 
of  the  latter  is  red,  and  thirteen  inches  long ; 
the  bill  of  the  former  is  bla<^,  and  is  found  to  be 
eleven.  Neither  of  them,  however,  are  of  a  sise 
proportioned  to  their  immoderate  length  of  bilL 
— ^The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above  the  size  of  a 
common  stork,  while  the  jabiru  with  the  small- 
est bill  exceeds  the  size  of  a  swan.  They  are 
both  covered  with  white  feathers,  except  the 
head  and  neck,  that  are  naked ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal difference  is  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the 
make  of  the  bill ;  the  lower  chap  of  the  jabiru 
guacu  being  broad,  and  bending  upwardsL*^ 


cranes  are  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  animated  by 
the  souls  of  the  Bramins,  and  consequently  invulner- 
able. They  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  both 
by  the  Indians  and  Africans.  Mr.  Ives,  in  attempt- 
ing to  kill  some  of  them  with  his  gun,  missed  his 
shot  several  times ;  which  the  by-standers  observed 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  telling  him  triumph- 
antly that  he  might  shoot  at  them  as  long  as  he 
ples«ed,  but  he  never  would  be  able  to  kill  them. 
Gigantic  cranes  are  found  in  companies;  and  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  coming 
towards  an  observer  (which  they  t\o  with  Uieir  wings 
extended),  it  is  said  that  they  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  canoes  on  the  surfiu^;  of  a  smooth  sea ;  and 
when  on  the  sand-banks,  for  men  and  women  pick- 
ing up  shell-fish  on  the  beach. 

^  The  jabirus  are  not  considered  by  Illiger  and 
Temniinck  as  forming  a  distinct  genus  from  the 
storks.  But  Linneus,  Latham,  Lacepede,  and  other  \ 
ornithologists,  have  not  hesitated  to  form  a  separate  I 
genus  of  this  bird,  under  the  name  of  Mycteria^  giv- 
ing  as  the  principal  character  the  alight  recurvation 
of  the  bill  upwards.  In  other  respects,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  jabiras  resemble  those  or  the  storks.  The 
American  jabiru  is  described  by  Azara  under  the 
name  of  Collier  Rouge,  and  is  called  in  Pari^uay 
AiaiaL  It  also  inhabits  Brazil,  where  it  is  named 
Jabiru  GuacUf  and  is  found  in  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  the  Negro  of  the  Hollanders, 
and  the  Touyouyou  of  the  native  tribes  of  French 
Guiana.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of 
shore-birds.  It  is  mounted  on  very  high  stilts,  and 
its  body  is  as  bulky  and  more  elongated  than  that  of 
the  swan.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  wrinkled,  and  so 
flaccid  that  it  depends  like  the  dewlap  of  a  cow. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Ja- 
biru, which  in  the  language  of  the  Guaranis  signifies 
anything  inflated  by  the  wind.  The  legs,  very  ro- 
bust,  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  denuded  of 
feathers  for  about  the  space  of  six  inches.  The  ja- 
birus constantly  inhabit  the  humid  grounds  of  South 
America,  and  are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
the  inundated  savannahs  of  Guiana.  They  never 
quit  their  sojourn  but  to  rise  slowly  into  the  heights 
of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  support  themselves 
for  a  very  long  time.  These  birds  are  voracious, 
and  live  only  on  fish  and  reptiles.  They  construct, 
on  lofty  trees,  with  long  branches  carefully  inter- 
laced, a  spacious  nest,  in  which  the  female  deposits 
but  one  or  two  eggs.  The  voung  are  fed  with  fish 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  descend  from  the 
nest,  and  are  defended  by  the  parents  with  great 
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A  bird  still  more  extraordinary  may  be  added 
to  this  class,  called  the  anhimn,  and,  like  the  two 
former,  a  native  of  BraziL  This  is  a  water-fowl 
of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  bigger  than  a  swan. 
The  head,  which  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  body, 
bears  a  black  bill,  which  is  not  above  two  inches 
long;  but  what  distinguishes  it  in  particular 
is  a  horn  growing  from  the  forehead  as  long  as 
the  bill,  and  bending  forward  like  that  of  the 
&bulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  This  horn  is 
not  much  thicker  than  a  crow-quiU,  as  round  as 
if  it  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  of  an  ivory  col- 
our. But  this  is  not  the  only  instrument  of  bat- 
tle this  formidable  bird  carries ;  it  seems  to  be 
armed  at  all  points ;  for  at  the  fore-part  of  each 
wing,  at  the  second  joint,  spring  two  straight 
triangular  spurs,  about  as  thick  as  one*8  little 
finger :  the  foremost  of  these  goads  or  spurs  is 
above  an  inch  long ;  the  hinder  is  shorter,  and 
both  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  claws  also  are  long 
and  sharp;  the  colour  is  black  and  white;  and 
they  cry  terribly  loud,  sounding  something  like 
Vyhoo,  Vykoo.  They  are  never  found  alone,  but 
always  in  pairs ;  the  cook  and  hen  prowl  toge- 
ther ;  and  their  fidelity  is  said  to  be  such,  that 
when  one  dies,  the  other  never  departs  from  the 
carcass,  but  dies  with  its  companion.  It  makes 
its  nest  of  clay,  near  the  IxxUes  of  trees,  upon 
the  ground,  of  the  shape  of  an  oven. 

One  bird  more  may  be  subjoined  to  this  class, 
not  for  the  oddity  of  its  figure,  but  the  peculiar- 
ity of  its  manners.  It  is  vulgarly  called  by  our 
sailors  the  buffoon  inrd,  and  by  the  Frendi  the 
demoMle,  or  tody.  The  same  qualities  have  pro- 
cured it  these  different  appellations  from  two 
nations,  who,  on  more  occasions  than  this,  look 
upon  the  same  objects  in  very  different  lights. 
The  peculiar  gestures  and  contortions  of  this 
bird,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  the  JVumidian 
crane,  are  extremely  singular ;  and  the  French, 
who  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  elegant  gesticula- 
tion, consider  all  its  motions  as  lady-like  and 
gracefid.  Our  English  sailors,  however,  who 
have  not  entered  so  deeply,  into  the  dancing  art, 
think,  that  while  thus  in  motion,  the  bird  outs 
but  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  It  stoops,  rises, 
lifts  one  wing,  then  another,  turns  round,  sails 
forward,  then  back  again ;  all  which  highly  di- 
verts our  seamen ;  not  imagining,  perhaps,  that  all 
these  contortions  are  but  the  awkward  expression, 
not  of  the  poor  animal's  pleasures,  but  its  fears.^ 


courage, 
broods. 


This  nest  is  said  to  serve  for  several 
The  jabirus  appear  to  be  less  wild  in  Gui- 
ana  than  in  Paraguay.  Bajon  tells  us  tbat  in  1773  a 
little  negro  contrived,  by  merely  concealing  his  face 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  approach  a  young  one 
that  had  almost  acquired  its  full  growth,  sufficiently 
near  to  seize  it  by  the  legs  and  catch  it.  The  flesh 
of  the  old  b  hard  and  oily;  but  that  of  the  young  is 
tender,  and  tolerably  good  eating. — Ed. 

S  The  Demoiselle  heron,  Ardea  virgo,  Grits  virgo. 
Demoiselle  de  Numidie,  &c.,  owes  its  name  to  its  ele- 
gant gait,  the  ornamental  plumes  of  its  head,  and 
certain  mimic  gestures  which  it  makes,->inclining  its 


It  is  a  very  scarce  bird ;  the  plumage  is  of  a 
leaden  gray ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  fine  white 
feathers,  consisting  of  long  fibres,  which  fall  frt>m 
the  back  of  the  head,  about  four  inches  long; 
while  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  adorned  with 
black  feathers,  composed  of  very  fine,  soft,  and 
long  fibres,  that  hang  down  upon  the  stomach, 
and  give  the  bird  a  very  graceful  appearance. 
The  ancients  have  described  a  buffoon  bird ;  but 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  theirs  is 
not  the  Numidian  crane.  It  comes  from  that 
country  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  name. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  HJ5B0N,  AJfD  ITS  VAOIKTIBS. 


Birds  of  the  crane,  the  stork,  and  the  heron    ! 
kind,  bear  a  very  strong  afiinity  to  each  other : 
and  their  differences  are  not  easily  discernible.^    I 


head,  walking  with  a  kuid  of  ostentatious  air,  and 
leaping  and  bounding  as  if  it  were  about  to  dance. 
All  these  peculiarities  of  the  demoiselle  of  Nomidia 
are  mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers;  and  Xeno- 
phon  in  Athennus  speaks  of  a  stratagem  by  which 
these  birds  might  be  caught,  which  consisted  in  rub- 
bing one*s  self  with  water  in  their  presence,  and  then 
filling  the  vessel  with  glue  before  going  away.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  acquaintance  oif  the  moderns 
with  this  species  is  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
They  at  firat  confounded  it  with  the  Scops  and  Ot¥M 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Asio  of  the  Latms,  in  consequence 
of  the  gestures  which  that  owl  makes  with  its  head, 
and  by  mistaking  its  ears  for  the  tuft  of  slender 
threads  which  covers  those  of  the  demoiselle.  M. 
de  Savigny,  in  his  observations  on  the  system  of  the 
birds  of  ^ypt  and  S^ria,  demonstrates,  with  much 
acumen,  that  the  bird  in  question  here  is  the  Crex  of 
the  Greeks:  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  the 
Bibio,  or  Orus  BalearicOf  and  Grus  mimor,  of  the 
Latins,  though  ornithologists  place  these  denomina- 
tionk  in  the  synonymy  of  the  preceding  spedes. 
These  birds  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  in  the  interior  of  the  countries  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  more  particularly  in  the  ancient 
Numidia;  and  they  are  observed  to  arrive  in  Egypt 
at  the  epoch  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Some 
are  also  found  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian;  but  it  is  invariably  marshy 
places  which  they  frequent.  They  feed  indifferently 
on  ffrains,  insects,  worms,  shell-mollusca,  and  even 
smsll  fishes,  which  they  catch  with  great  dexterity 
Their  cry  resembles  the  clamorous  tones  of  the 
crane,  but  is  much  more  feeble,  and  sharper. — Ed. 

1  Cranes  are  distinguished  by  having  the  bead 
bald ;  storks  have  the  orbits  round  the  eyes  naked ; 
and  herons  have  the  middle  claw  serrated  internally. 
Herons  comprehend  the  species  known  under  the 
names  of  egrets,  bitterns,  crab-eaters,  &c.  In  the 
genus  Ardea,  now  limited  to  the  herons  and  bitterns, 
the  bill  is  considerably  longer  than  the  head,  sharp 
at  the  point,  straight  or  verv  slightly  curved,  com- 
pressed laterally,  cleft  to  the  very  base,  and  fre- 
quently armed  at  the  edges  with  sharp  denticular 
tions;  the  upper  mandible  is  marked  on  either  side 
by  a  longitudinid  groove,  in  which  the  linear  nostrils 
are  perforated  near  the  base  of  the  bill;  from  the 
bill  to  the  eyes  extends  a  space  destitute  of  feathers; 
the  tarsi  are  long  and  covered  with  large  scales;  the 
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is  for  the  crane  and  the  stork,  they  differ  rather 
in  their  nature  and  internal  conformation,  than 
in  their  external  figure;  but  still  thej  may  be 
known  asunder,  as  weU  by  their  colour  as  by  the 
stork*8  claws,  which  are  very  peculiar,  and  mom 
resembling  a  man^s  nails  than  the  claws  of  a 
bird.  The  heron  may  be  distinguished  from 
both,  as  well  by  its  siie,  which  is  much  less,  as 
by  its  bill,  which  in  proportion  is  much  longer ; 
but  particularly  by  the  middle  claw  on  each  foot, 
which  is  toothed  like  a  saw,  for  the  better  seizing 
I  and  holding  its  slippery  prey.  Should  other 
marks  fiftil,  however,  there  is  an  anatomical  dis- 
tinction, in  which  herons  differ  from  all  other 
birds ;  which  is,  that  they  have  but  one  ooeoum, 
and  all  other  birds  have  two. 

Of  this  tribe,  Brisson  has  enumerated  not  less 
than  forty-seven  sorts,  all  differing  in  their  sixe, 
I  figure,  and  plumage ;  and  with  talents  adapted 
'  to  their  place  of  residence,  or  their  peculiar  pur- 
suits.   But,  how  various  soever  the  heron  kind 
;  may  be  in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they  all 
j  seem  possessed  of  the  same  manners,  and  have 
but  one  character  of  cowardice,  rapacity,  and 
indolence,  yet  insatiable  hunger.    Other  birds 
'  sre  found  to  grow  ht  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
i  food ;  hat  these,  though  excessively  destructive 
i  and  voracious,  are  ever  found  to  have  lean  and 
I  carrion  bodies,  as  if  not  even  plenty  were  suffi- 
I  cient  for  their  support. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  in 

,  proportion  to  its  bulk,  scarcely  weighing  three 

I  pounds  and  a  half,  yet  it  expands  a  breadth  of 

'  wing  which  is  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.     Its 

bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point 

to  the  base ;  its  claws  are  long,  sharp,  and  the 

,  middlemost  toothed  like  a  saw.    Tet,  thus  armed 

as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indolent  and  cowardly, 

and  even  flies  at  the  approach  of  a  sparrow-hawk. 

It  was  onoe  the  amusement  of  the  great  to  pursue 

this  timorous  creature  vrith  the  falcon:  and 

heron-hawking  was  so  favourite  a  diversion  among 

our  ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the 

preservation  of  the  species ;  and  the  person  who 

destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 

twenty  shillings  for  each  offence.^ 

legs  naked  for  some  distance  above  the  knee-joinU ; 
the  toes  long  and  slender,  the  outer  one  united  to 
the  middle  by  a  membranous  expansion,  and  the  pos- 
terior attached  so  low  down  as  to  allow  of  its  resting 
its  whole  length  upon  the  ground ;  the  anterior  claws 
of  moderate  length,  slightly  curved  and  pointed, 
with  a  denticulated  dilatation  on  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  middle  toe ;  the  posterior  claw  very  long, 
arched,  and  pointed;  and  the  wings  long,  with  the 
first  quill-feathers  shorter  thnn  the  two  succeeding 
ones,  which  are  the  longest  of  the  series.     Thus  re- 
j  stricted,  the  genus  is  extremely  numerous;   for  M. 
I  Vieillot  states  it  to  be  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
;  eighty  spedes.     These  are  distributed  by  M.  Cuvier 
into  six  sections  or  subdivisions,  among  which  the 
'  i  true  herons  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  great 
I  length  of  their  legs  and  neck,  the  long  pendant  plumes 
i  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  perfectly 

;  strught  direction  of  the  bill Ed. 

<  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  179. 


At  present,  however,  the  defects  of  the  ill- 
judged  policy  of  our  ancestors  is  felt  by  their 
posterity ;  for,  as  the  amusement  of  hawking  has 
given  place  to  the  more  useful  method  of  stock- 
ing fish-ponds,  the  heron  is  now  become  a  most 
formidable  enemy.  Of  all  other  birds,  this  com- 
mits the  greatest  devastation  in  fresh  waters; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  fish,  though  never  so  large, 
that  he  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  though  un- 
able to  carry  it  away.  But  the  smaller  fry  are  his 
chief  subsistence ;  these,  pursued  by  their  larger 
fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
shallow  waters,  where  they  find  the  heron  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade 
as  far  as  he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there 
patiently  wait  the  approach  of  his  prey,  which, 
when  it  comes  within  sight,  he  darts  upon  it  with 
inevitable  aim.'  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to 
destroy  more  in  a  week  than  an  otter  in  three 
months.  "  I  have  seen  a  heron,"  says  Willoughby, 
"  that  had  been  shot,  that  had  seventeen  carps 
in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will  digest  in  six 
or  seven  hours,  and  then  to  fishing  again.  I  have 
seen  a  carp,"  continues  he,  "taken  out  of  a 
heron^s  belly,  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Several 
gentlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what 
quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a  day,  have 
put  several  smaller  roach  and  dace  in  a  tub ;  and 
they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  day 
with  another.  In  this  manner  a  single  heron 
will  destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  half-a-year.^ 

8  **  The  times  at  which  the  heron  resorts  to  the 
water  to  fish,  are  those  at  which  the  fish  come  to 
the  shores  and  shallows  to  feed  upon  insects,  and 
when,  as  they  are  themselves  plashing  and  dimpling 
the  water,  they  are  the  least  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
motions  of  the  heron.  The  bird  alights  in  a  ouiet 
way,  then  wades  into  the  water  to  its  depth,  folds 
its  long  neck  partially  over  its  back,  and  forward 
again,  and  with  watchful  eve,  awaits  till  a  fish  comes 
Mrithin  the  range  of  its  beak.  Instantaneously  it 
darts,  and  the  prey  is  secured.  That  it  should  fish 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  is  also  a  wonderful 
instinct.  Every  one  who  is  an  angler,  or  is  other- 
wise acquainted  with  the  habits  of  fish  in  their  native 
element,  knows  how  acute  their  rision  is,  and  how 
much  they  dislike  shadows  in  motion,  or  even  at  rest 
projected  from  the  bank.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  shadow  should  be  produced  by  the  bright  sun ; 
full  daylight  will  do  it ;  and  we  have  seen  a  success- 
ful fly-fishing  instantly  suspended,  and  kept  so  for  a 
considerable  time,  by  the  accidental  passage  of  a 
person  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream ;  nay, 
we  once  had  our  sport  interrupted  by  a  cow  coming 
to  drink;  so  alarmed  are  fish,  especially  the  trout 
and  salmon  tribe,  at  the  motion  of  small  shadows  upon 
the  water.  There  is  pne  instance  in  which  we  have 
observed  herons  feeding  indiscriminately  in  sun  and 
shade ;  and  that  is,  when  a  river  is  flooded  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  flood  has  passed  off,  leaving  the  fish 
in  small  pools  over  the  meadows.  How  the  herons 
find  out  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  we 
have  seen  several  pairs  come  after  a  floo«i  to  a  river 
which  they  never  visited  upon  any  other  occasion, 
and  within  many  miles  of  which  a  heronry,  or  even 
the  nest  of  a  single  pair,  was  never  observed." — 
British  Naturalist. 

4  Mr.  J.  0.  Hurst,  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,'  gives  the  following  interesting  &ct.     **  A 
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So  great  are  the  digestiye  powers  of  this  fresh- 
water tyrant,  and  so  detrimental  to  those  who 
stock  ponds  with  fish.  In  general,  he  is  seen 
taking  his  gloomy  stand  by  the  lake's  side,  as  if 
meditating  mischief,  motionless,  and  gorged  with 
plunder.  His  usual  attitude  on  this  occasion  is 
to  sink  his  long  neck  between  his  shoulders,  and 
keep  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  as  if  eyeing 
the  pool  more  intently.  When  the  call  of  hunger 
returns,  the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally 
sufficient  to  fill  his  capacious  stomach ;  and  he 
retires  long  before  night  to  his  retreat  in  the 
woods.  Early  in  the  morning,  howeyer,  he  is 
seen  assiduous  at  his  usual  occupation. 

But,  though  in  seasons  of  fine  weather  the 
heron  can  always  find  a  plentiful  supply ;  in  cold 
or  stormy  seasons,  his  prey  is  no  longer  within 
reach :  the  fish  that  befbre  came  into  the  shallow 
water,  now  keep  in  the  deep ;  as  they  find  it  to 
be  the  warmest  situation.  Frogs  and  lizards 
also  seldom  venture  from  their  lurking-places ; 
and  the  heron  is  obliged  to  support  himself  upon 
his  long  habits  of  patience,  and  even  to  take  up 
with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the  water.  At 
those  times  he  contracts  a  consumptive  disposi- 
tion, which  succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  re- 
move ;  so  that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his 
time  between  want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately 
the  extremes  of  famine  and  excess.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  which  he  takes  his 
prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours,  the 
heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated ;  and  though 
his  crop  be  usuaUy  found  full,  yet  his  fiesh  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  bones. 

The -heron  usually  takes  his  prey  by  wading 
into  the  water ;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  does  not  also  take  it  upon  the  wing.  In  fact, 
much  of  his  fishing  is  performed  in  this  manner ; 
but  he  never  hovers  over  deep  waters,  as  there 
his  prey  is  enabled  to  escape  him  by  sinking  to 
the  bottom.  In  shallow  places  he  darts  with 
more  certainty ;  for  though  the  fish  at  sight  of 
its  enemy  instantly  descends,  yet  the  heron,  with 
his  long  bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  thus  seizes  it  securely.     In  this 

heron  was  run  down  and  captured  by  a  hoy  in  Bexley 
marshes,  which  contained  in  his  stomach  a  very  large- 
sized  mature,  male  water-rat.  It  had  been  lately 
swallowed,  occupying  even  to  distention — with  per. 
tions  of  partially  digested  fish — ^tlre  ventriculus  of 
the  heron.  The  only  injury  apparent  to  the  animal 
was,  a  puncture  made  by  the  beak  of  the  bird  in  the 
frontal  part  of  the  skull,  by  which  life  was  destroyed. 
On  referring  to  the  only  works  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion on  ornithology,  I  find  no  mention  of  so  large  a 
creature  as  the  mt  constituting  the  food  of  the  Ardea 
genus.  I  think  it  appears  evident  (as  the  biro  was 
in  good  condition,  and  other  food  in  the  stomach), 
that,  although  the  winter  has  been  severe,  yet  neces- 
sity did  not  enforce  such  means  to  satisfy  its  hunger. 
The  size  of  the  eesophagus  would  also  elicit  a  con- 
tradiction to  its  capability  of  such  distension,  if  the 
proofs  were  not  positive.  No  evident  cause  of  its 
easy  capture  existed,  but  the  probable  one  of  re- 
pletion.*'— Ed. 


manner,  after  having  been  seen  with  his  long 
neck  for  above  a  minute  under  water,  he  rises 
upon  the  wing,  with  a  trout  or  an  eel  struggling 
in  his  bill  to  get  free.  The  greedy  bird,  how- 
ever, flies  to  the  shore,  scarcely  gives  it  time  to 
expire,  but  swallows  it  whole,  and  then  returns 
to  fishing  as  before. 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mischief  to  ponds 
newly  stocked,  Willonghby  has  given  a  receipt 
for  taking  him. — '*  Having  found  his  haunt,  get 
three  or  four  small  roach  or  dice,  and  having 
provided  a  strong  hook  with  a  wire  to  it,  this  is 
drawn  just  within-side  the  skin  of  the  fish,  begin- 
ning without-side  the  gills,  and  running  it  to 
the  tail,  by  which  the  fish  will  not  be  killed,  bat 
continue  for  five  or  six  days  alive.  Then  having 
a  strong  line  made  of  silk  and  wire,  about  two 
yards  and  a  half  long,  it  is  tied  to  a  stone  at  one 
end,  the  fish  with  the  hook  being  suffered  to 
swim  about  at  the  other.  This  being  properly 
disposed  in  shallow  water,  the  heron  will  seize 
upon  the  fish  to  its  own  destruction.  From  this 
method  we  may  learn,  that  the  fish  must  be 
alive,  otherwise  the  heron  will  not  touch  them, 
and  that  this  bird,  as  well  as  aU  those  that  feed 
upon  fish,  must  be  its  own  caterer ;  for  they  will 
not  prey  upon  such  as  die  naturally,  or  are  killed 
by  others  before  them." 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and 
marshes,  yet  its  nest  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  sometimes  on  diffs  hanging 
over  the  sea.  They  are  never  in  flocks  when 
they  fish,  committing  their  depredations  in  soli- 
tude and  silence ;  but  in  making  their  nests  they 
love  each  other's  society ;  and  they  are  seen,  like 
rooks,  building  in  company  with  flocks  of  their 
kind.  Their  nests  are  made  of  sticks,  and  lined 
with  wool ;  and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  observable  indolence 
of  their  nature,  however,  is  not  less  seen  in  their 
nestling  than  their  habits  of  depredation.  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  and  I  have  seen  it  a  hun- 
dred times,  than  that  they  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  building  a  nest,  when  they  can  get 
one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deserted  by  the  owl, 
already  provided  for  them.  This  they  usually 
enlarge  and  line  within,  driving  off  the  original 
possessors,  should  they  happen  to  renew  their 
fruitless  claims.^ 

ft  Instances  are  on  record  of  herons  and  rooks  build- 
ing their  nests  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  living 
on  better  terms,  upon  the  whole,  than  many  neigh- 
bours of  whom  more  might  be  expected.  **  There 
were,"  says  Dr.  Heysharo,  of  Carlisle,  **two  groves 
adjoining  the  park :  one  of  which,  for  many  years, 
had  been  resorted  to  by  a  number  of  herons,  which 
there  built  and  bred ;  the  other  was  one  of  the  largest 
rookeries  in  the  country.  The  two  tribes  lived  to- 
frether  for  a  long  time  without  any  disputes.  At 
length  the  trees  occupied  by  the  herons,  consisting 
of  some  very  fine  old  oaks,  were  cut  down  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  and  the  young  had  perished  hy  the 
fall  of  the  timber.  The  parent  birds  immediately 
set  about  preparing  new  habitations  in  order  to  breed 
again ;  but  as  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
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The  French  seem  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  indolence  of  this  bird  in  making  its  nest ; 
and  thej  actualljr  provide  a  place  with  materials 
fitted  for  their  nestling,  which  they  call  heronries. 
The  heron,  which  with  us  is  totally  unfit  for  the 
table,  is  more  sought  for  in  France  where  the 
flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  in  particular  estima- 
tion. To  obtain  this  the  natives  raise  up  high 
sheds  along  some  fishy  stream ;  and  furnishing 
them  with  materials  for  the  herons  to  nestle 
with,  these  birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great 
abundance.  As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fit,  the  owner  of  the  heronry  comes,  as 
I  we  do  into  a  pigeon- house,  and  carries  off  such  as 
are  proper  for  eating ;  and  these  are  sold  for  a 
very  good  price  to  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
"  lliese  are  a  delicacy  which,"'  as  my  author  says, 
"  the  French  are  very  fond  of,  but  which  strangers 
have  not  yet  been  taught  to  relish  as  they  ought." 
Nevertheless,  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a  food  in  England,  and  made  a  favourite  dish  at 
great  tables.  It  was  then  said  that  the  flesh  of 
a  heron  was  a  dish  for  a  king ;  at  present  nothing 
about  the  house  will  touch  it  but  a  cat. 

With  us,  therefore,  as  the  heron,  both  old  and 
yoang,  is  thought  detestable  eating,  we  seldom 
trouble  these  animals  in  their  heights,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  sufficiently  inaccessible.  Their 
nests  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
middle  of  large  forests,  and  in  some  groves  nearer 
home,  where  the  owners  have  a  predilection  for 
the  bird,  and  do  not  choose  to  drive  it  from  its 
accustomed  habitations.  It  is  certain  that  by 
their  cries,  their  expansive  wings,  their  bulk, 
and  wavy  motion,  they  add  no  small  solemnity 
to  the  forest,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  a 
finished  improvement. 

When  the  young  are  excluded,  as  they  are 
numerous,  voracious,  and  importunate,  the  old 
ones  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  provide  them 
with  abundance.  The  quantity  of  fish  they  take 
upon  this  occasion  is  amazing,  and  their  size  is 
not  less  to  be  wondered  at.  I  remember  a 
heron's  nest  that  was  built  near  a  school-house ; 
the  boys,  with  their  usual  appetite  for  mischief, 
climbed  up,  took  down  the  young  ones,  sewed 
up  their  vents,  and  laid  them  in  the  nest  as 
before.     The  pain  the  poor  little  animals  felt 

'  old  nests  were  only  of  a  late  growth,  and  not  suffi- 
fiently  high  to  secure  them  from  the  depredations  of 
boys,  they  determined  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the 
I  rookerv.     The  rooks  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
tiut,  after  a  very  violent  contest,  in  the  course  of 
'  which  many  of  the  rooks,  and  some  of  their  antago- 
nists, lost  their  lives,  the  herons  at  last  succeeded  in 
•  their  attempt,  built  their  nests,  and  brought  out 
!  their  young.     "  The  next  season  the  same  contest 
,  took  place,  which  terminated  like  the  former,  by  the 
,  Tictory  of  the  herons.     Since  that  time  peace  seems 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  between  them ;  the  rooks 
have  relinquished  possession  of  that  part  of  the  grove 
I  which  the  herons  occupy;  the  herons  confine  them- 
I  Klves  to  those  trees  they  first  seized  upon,  and  the 
I  two  spedes  live  together  in  as  much  harmony  as 
they  did  before  their  quarrel.*' 


from  the  operation  increased  their  cries;  and 
this  but  served  to  increase  the  diligence  of  the 
old  ones  in  enlarging  their  supply.  Thus  they 
heaped  the  nest  with  various  sorts  of  fish,  and 
the  best  of  their  kind ;  and  as  their  young 
screamed,  they  flew  off  for  more.  The  boys  gath^ 
ered  up  the  fish,  which  the  young  ones  were  in- 
capable of  eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  last  quitted 
their  nest ;  and  gave  up  their  brood,  whose  ap- 
petites they  found  it  imix)S8ible  to  satisfy. 

The  heron  is  said  to  be  a  very  long-lived  bird ; 
by  Mr.  Keysler^s  account,  it  may  exceed  sixty 
years ;  and  by  a  recent  instance  of  one  that  was 
taken  in  Holland,  by  a  hawk  belonging  to  the 
Stadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  confirmed,  the 
bird  having  a  silver  plate  fiEistened  to  one  leg, 
with  an  inscription,  importing  that  it  had  been 
struck  by  the  elector  of  Cologne's  hawks  thirty- 
five  years  before. 

SUPPLBMXNTART  NoTB  A. 

The  Common  heron  is,  as  its  name  implies,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  best  known  species  of  the 
group.  It  is  about  three  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  anterior  toes  to  the 
extremity  of  the  bill;  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  it 
measures  nearly  three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
about  eiefat  inches ;  and  the  expanse  of  its  wings 
exceeds  five  feet.  It  does  not,  however,  weigh  more 
than  three  pounds  and  a  half,  and  its  buoyancy  in 
fliffht  is  consequently  very  considerable.  The  general 
ecuour  of  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  bird  is  an 
ashy  gray  with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  tinge.  This  is 
deeper  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is  likewise 
ornamented  with  a  dependent  crest  of  narrow  blackish 
feathers,  three  inches  or  more  in  length,  overshadow- 
ing the  back  of  the  neck.  The  upper  part  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  of  a  light  gray,  running  into  the  pure 
ash.colour  of  the  back,  and  the  latter  passing  into  a 
deeper  shade  of  ashy  gray  upon  the  tail.  The  wing- 
coverts  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  slirht 
tinge  of  reddish ;  and  the  quill-feathers  black  with  a 
bluish  gloss.  On  the  under  parts  the  ground-colour 
of  the  plumage  is  a  pure  white,  marked  ou  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  breast  with  large  longitudinal 
black  drops.  The  abdomen,  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
and  legs,  are  pure  white.  The  naked  space  between 
the  bill  and  toe  eyes  is  of  a  grayish  yellow ;  the  iris 
is  yellow;  the  bill  bluish  above  and  vellow  beneath; 
the  legs,  which  are  bare  of  feathers  tor  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  knees,  are  somewhat  flesh-coloured 
in  their  upper  part  and  grayish  brown  helow ;  and 
the  daws  black.  The  middle  toe,  with  the  addition 
of  its  claw,  ddes  not  measure  more  than  four  inches; 
and  is  conseauently  much  shorter  than  the  tarsus, 
which  exceeds  six  inches  in  length.  Beneath  the 
anterior  half  of  the  bill,  which  is  about  five  inches 
long,  the  skin  is  capable  of  considerable  distention. 
There  is  little  dinerence  in  the  colours  of  the  female; 
but  the  young  bird  has  no  crest  on  the  head,  and  its 
back  and  wings  are  of  a  darker  gray. 

The  herons  may  be  regarded  as  birds  of  passage, 
but  their  stay  or  departure  seems  everywhere  to  be 
regulated  by  their  means  of  procuring  food.  They 
are  nowhere  very  abundant,  although  they  are  met 
with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the*  Old  continent,  and  perhaps  also 
m  the  New.  In  Europe  they  migrate  as  far  north- 
ward  as  Drontheim,  and  are  found  even  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  but  thev  are  most  common  in  England, 
France,  and  Holland. 
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They  build  their  nests,  in  numerous  comiMnies, 
on  lofiy  trees,  and  more  especially  oaka,  in  toe  im. 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  streams  and  marshes.  The 
nest  is  of  large  dimensions,  constructed  externally 
of  twigs,  dry  nerbs  and  reeds,  and  lined  internally 
with  feathers  and  wool.  In  this  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  common  hen,  but  more  elongated,  and 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  without  spots.  The 
male  does  not  share  in  the  task  of  incubation ;  but 
flies  abroad  in  search  of  food,  while  the  female  tends 
her  charge  at  home.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  society  of  ravens,  but  the  latter  often  carry  off 
their  eggs;  and  the  falcons,  weasels,  and  martens, 
are  dangerous  enemies  to  their  young.  When  the 
young  are  hatched,  both  parents  assist  in  providing 
them  with  food  until  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  bring 
them  abundance  of  fish  for  their  support.  But  as 
soon  as  the^  become  capable  of  a  continued  flight 
they  are  dnven  from  the  nest,  and  proceed  each 
in  a  separate  direction  tc  seek  its  own  subsistence 
wherever  it  may  be  most  plentifully  procured. 

The  old  birds  ouit  their  nests  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  wander  from  stream  to  stream,  and  from 
lake  to  lake,  forming  themselves  into  gradually  in- 
creasing  bands  as  the  colder  season  approaches. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  September  they  are  often 
met  with  in  companies  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a 
spot;  but  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in,  the^ begin 
their  migration  to  the  southward,  taking  their  flight 
by  tnoonught,  like  the  cranes,  but  not  with  the  same 
order  and  regularity.  They  return  about  the  latter 
end  of  March,  when  the  severity  of  the  season  is  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  Some  few,  however,  remain 
throughout  the  winter,  es|>ecially  when  the  weather 
is  variable,  and  are  occasionally  seen,  in  company 
with  the  wild  ducks,  at  the  commencement  of  a  sud- 
den thaw.  They  usually  disappear  with  the  return 
of  frost. 

Their  food  consists  principally,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  birds  of  the  vising  order,  of  fresh- water 
fishes,  but  more  particularly  of  the  voung  fry  of  carp 
and  trout.  Xn  pursuit  of  these  they  wade  gently 
into  the  water,  where  the  fish  abound,  and  stand  in 
it  up  to  their  knees,  (or  rather  to  their  knee,  for 
they  rest  onlv  on  one  foot,)  with  their  heads  drawn 
in  by  the  folding  of  their  long  necks  upon  the  breast, 
quietly  watching  the  approach  of  their  prey.  It  has 
been  remarked,  not  merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by 
observers  deserving  of  implicit  confidence,  that  the 
fish  generallv  swarm  around  them  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  afford  them  a  plentiful  supply ;  and  this  has 
been  commonly  accounted  for  on  toe  supposition  that 
their  legs  communicate  a  peculiar  odour  to  the  water 
which  entices  the  fish  to  their  destruction.  But  M. 
Bechstein,  who  vouches  for  the  fiust  as  one  which 
he  had  seen  innumerable  times,  suspects  that  the 
source  of  attraction  is  in  the  excrements  of  the  bird, 
which  it  lets  fall  into  the  water,  and  which  the  fish, 
as  is  proved  by  experiment,  devour  with  the  utmost 
avidity.  The  time  of  fishing  is  usually  before  sun- 
rise  or  after  sunset.  They  generally  swallow  their 
prey  entire,  and  many  stories  are  current  of  eels 
escaping  alive  through  their  intestines,  and  being  a 
second  time  devoured  by  the  vorifcious  birds.  Be- 
gides  fishes,  frogs  form  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
food,  and  in  winter  they  are  frequently  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  snails  and  worms,  or, 
according  to  M.  de  Salerne,  even  with  the  duck- 
weed that  floats  upon  the  stagnant  waters.  At  such 
tiroes  they  occasionally  become  so  emaciated  as  to 
appear  to  consist  of  little  else  than  feathers  and  bonfes. 

Herons  are  taken  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
they  are  shot  while  fishing,  or  sweeping  leisurely 
along  the  banks ;  but  they  are  so  shy  that  the  sports'- 
msn  can  rarely  get  within  gunshot  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally a  living  fidh  is  attached  to  a  hook  at  the  end 


of  a  line,  and  left  to  swim  in  the  waters  which  they  ' 
are  known  to  frequent;  and  they  are  thus  caught  as  I  i 
it  were  by  angling.     When  &lconry  was  in  ftshion, 
hawking  at  the  heron  was  regarded  as  the  mosti! 
noble  ^  its  branches ;   the  powerful  wings  of  Uie  "i 
heron,  unequalled  by  any  bird  of  its  size,  enabling  it  i 
to  mount  in  the  air  to  an  almost  incredible  height  i ! 
and  thus  to  put  the  powers  of  the  falcon  to  their  ' 
proof.     For  this  purpose  it  was  customary  to  estab- 1 , 
lish  the  herons  in  a  proper  situation,  to  which  they  , ; 
were  attached  by  precautions  taken  for  providing  < 
them  with  necessaries.      These  heronries,  as  they  | 
were  called,  have  now  become  extremely  rare  in  ' 
Scotland :  but  one  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the  | 
parish  of  Craigie,    near   Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire. 
Mr.  Rennie  says  that  the  heronries  recorded  to  Le : 
existing  at  present  in  England,  are  at  Penhurst-place, ' 
Kent;   at   Hotton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bethel,  near 
Beverly,  in  Yorkshire ;  at  Pixton,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Caernarvon ;  in  Gobay-park,  on  the  road  to  Penrith,  j 
near  a  roclcy  pass  called  Yew-crag,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  romantic  lake  of  Ulswater ;  at  Cressie-faall,  , 
six  miles  from  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire;  at  Down- 1 
ington-in-Holland,  in  the  same  cotuity;  at  Brackley- ' 
woods  near  Bristol ;  at  Brownsea-island,  near  Poole,  , 
in  Dorsetshire ;  and  at  Windsor.  j 

'*  I  went  lately  to  see  a  fine  heronry  at  Sir  Henry  i 
Fletcher's  park,  Walton -on- Thames,"  says  Mr.  ,| 
Jesse.  *'  The  nests  are  built  on  the  top  of  some  ol  i  • 
the  finest  fir  trees  in  the  kingdom,  and  appear  some- '  j 
what  larger  than  those  of  the  rooks.  These  birds  i 
must  go  an  amazing  distance  to  provide  for  their  i 
young,  as  I  have  been  assured  that  the  bones  of  sea*  | 
fish  have  been  found  under  their  nests.  A  young  :  ■ 
bird  from  this  heronry,  having  fallen  out  of  the  nest,  ! 
way  taken  away  in  the  evening  by  a  gentleman,  who 
carried  it  to  his  house  at  some  niiles'  distance,  and 
turned  it  into  a  walled  garden  that  night,  the  next 
morning  one  of  the  old  birds  was  seen  to  feed  it,  anc 
continued  to  do  so  till  the  young  one  made  its  escape.  | 
This  bird  must  have  gone  over  a  very  considenU>le 
space  of  ground  in  search  of  the  young  heron. 

'*  A  large  assembly  of  herons  takes  place  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  in  Richmond-park,  where  I  hare 
counted  from  fifty  to  sixty  at  a  time.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  at  others 
on  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  ponds,  appear- 
ing perKctly  motionless  till  they  are  disturbed.  This 
assemblage  is  very  curious.  The  nearest  heronry 
from  Richmond -park  is  the  one  near  Walton-on- 
Thames,  and  the  other  in  Windsor  great  park,  both 
of  which  would  scarcely  furnish  the  number  above 
mentioned.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  congregate  and  remain  for  so  long  a  time  in 
the  listless  manner  in  which  I  have  seen  them;  nor 
can  one  give  a  probable  reason,  why  the  birds  from  | 
two  heronries  should  meet  at  the  same  time  in  a  | 
place  so  far  distant  from  their  usual  haunts.  It  is  i 
seldom  that  one  sees  more  than  two  or  three  herons  I 
together  in  the  same  place,  and  this  only  when  they  , 
are  watching  their  prey. 

**  Belon  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  | 
feats  performed  by  the  divine  king,  Francis  the  First,  [ 
that  he  formed  two  artificial  heronries  at  Fontaine-  l 
bleau,  —  *  the  very  elements  themselves,*  says  he,  j 
*  obeying  the  commands  of  this  divine  king  (whom  l 
God  absolve !)  for  to  force  nature  is  a  work  partak-  , 
ing  of  divinity.'  In  order  to  enhance  the  merits  of  ; 
these  French  heronries,  he  undertakes  to  assert,  that  I 
they  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  their  writings ;  and  for  ^ 
the  same  reason  he  condudes  there  are  none  in  ' 
Britain.  Before  Beloe's  time,  on  the  contrary,  and  | : 
before  the  **  divine  "  constructor  of  heronnes  'in ;  j 
France  was  bom,  there  were  express  laws  enacted 
in  England  for  the  protection  of  herons,  it  being  a 
fine  of  ten  shillings  to  take  the  young  out  of  the 
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nest,  and  nx  shiUings  and  eipfht-pence  for  a  person 
witlioat  bis  own  grounds,  killing  a  heron,  except  by 
hawking,  or  bv  the  long.bow ;  while  in  subsequent 
enactments,  the  latter  penalty  was  increased  to 
twenty  shillings,  or  three  months'  imprisonment.  At 
present,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  discontin- 
uance of  hawking,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
tection of  heronries,  though,  I  believe,  none  of  the 
old  statutes  respecting  them  have  been  repealed. 
Not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  heronshaiD  (the  former 
name  of  the  heron)  was  an  old  adage,  which  arose 
when  the  diversion  of  heron-hawkui^  was  in  high 
fiishion :  it  has  since  been  corrupted  into  the  absurd 
vulgar  proverb,  *'not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw." 

The  beroR,  when  taken  young,  readily  becomes 
habituated  to  captivity ;  but  the  old  birds  ^erally 
refuM  all  sustenance,  and  perish  of  inanition.  In 
former  days,  when  it  was  necessary  to  procure  such 
for  the  training  of  the  hawks,  it  was  usual,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  Sebright,  **to  cram  them  with  food, 
and  to  tie  a  piece  of  mat  round  their  necks  to  prevent 
them  from  throwing  it  up  again."  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  old  birds  have  been  known  to  become  tame 
and  even  domesticated;  and  the  same  distinguished 
authority  to  whom  we  have  iust  referred,  mentions 
an  instance  that  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge, 
in  which,  after  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  openu 
tion  of  cramming  and  tying  down  the  food,  the  bird 
"became  so  tame  as  to  follow  its  master  on  the 
wing  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  to  come  into  the 
house  when  called,  and  to  take  food  from  the  hand." 

The  Night  heron,  so  called  from  the  hoarse  croak- 
ing  which  it  utters  during  the  night,  is  about  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  slightlv  arched,  strong,  and  black,  in- 
dinii^  to  yellow  at  the  base;  the  skin  from  the  beak 
round  the  eyes  is  bare,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  irides 
yellow.  A  white  line  is  extended  from  the  beak 
over  each  eye;  a  black  patch,  glossed  with  green, 
covers  the  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
from  which  three  long  narrow  white  feathers,  tipped 
with  brown,  hang  loose  and  waving;  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  sides  and  tail, 
are  ash-coloured;  throat  white;  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  belly,  yellowish  white  or  buff;  the 
back  black;  the  legs  a  greenii-h  yellow.  The  female 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  male ;  but  she  differs 
considerably  in  her  plumage,  which  is  less  bright  and 
distinct,  bemg  more  blended  with  clay  or  dirty  white, 
brown,  gray*  and  rusty  ash-colour ;  and  she  has  not 
the  delicate  plumes  that  flow  from  the  head  of  the 
inale.  The  night  heron  frequents  the  sea-shores, 
rivers,  and  inland  marshes ;  and  lives  upon  insects, 
slu|^,  frogs,  reptiles,  and  fish.  It  remains  concealed 
dunng  the  day,  and  does  not  roam  abroad  until  the 
approach  of  night,  when  it  is  heard,  and  known  by  its 
inrsh,  rough,  and  disagreeable  cry,  which  is  by  some 
compared  to  the  noise  made  by  a  person  straining  to 
vomit.  Some  ornithologists  affirm  that  the  female 
builds  her  nest  in  trees;  others,  that  she  builds  it  on 
rocky  cliffs ;  probably  both  accounts  are  right.  She 
lays  three  or  four  white  eggs. 

The  CreMedpwrpU  heron  inhabits  Asia,  and  is  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  brown,  tipped 
with  dusky  brown,  and  is  yellowish  beneath ;  the 
crest  is  of  a  black  colour ;  t&e  orbits  naked  and  yel- 
lowish ;  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  hind- 
head  it  has  a  black  streak ;  the  chin  is  white ;  upper 
half  of  the  neck  rufous,  with  three  longitudinal 
black  lines ;  the  rest  olive  behind,  and  rufous  at  the 
sides,  and  reddish  on  the  fore-part ;  the  feathers  are 
long,  narrow,  each  marked  with  a  black  spot;  a 
oladc  band  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  breast  to 
the  vent;  the  lower  tail-coverts  are  white,  mixed 
with  rufous  and  tint  with  black ;  angles  of  the  wings 
rufous;    the  quill  feathers  dusky;    and  the    legs 


greenish;  hind-head  black;  the  crest  pendent,  con- 
sisting of  two  long  feathers ;  the  body  is  of  an  olive 
colour,  and  beneath  it  is  purplish. 

The  smaller  herons  with  shorter  feet  have  been 
called  Cralheaters.  The  Egretf  are  herons,  whose 
plumes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  are,  at  a  certain 
period,  long  and  attenuated.  These  plumes  were 
formerly  used  to  decorate  the  helmets  of  warriors ; 
they  are  now  applied  to  a  gentler  and  better  purpose, 
in  ornamenting  the  head-dresses  of  the  European' 
ladies,  and  the  turbans  of  the  Persians  and  Turlu. 

NoTS  B. — HeroH'hawhing, 

The  following  interesting  account  of  heron-hunt- 
ing with  falcons,  is  from  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,'  and  though  it  might  have  been  more  appro- 
priately introduced,  perhaps,  when  we  were  speak- 
ing of  birds  of  prey,  it  is  too  good,  we  think,  to  be 
omitted,  and  incidentally  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  species  under  consideration. 

*'  In  June,  1825,"  says  the  writer,  **  happening  to 
be  in  Norfolk,  I  became  an  eye-witness  to  that  most 
ancient  and  now  very  rare  sport  of  falconry ;  and  I 
now  relate  what  I  actually  saw,  and  which  was  to 
me  most  novel  and  entertaining.  The  place  fixed 
upon  for  the  sport  was  in  the  intermediate  country 
between  the  fens  and  the  heronry,  and  in  the  sfter- 
noon  of  the  day,  with  the  wind  blowing  towards  the 
heronry.  There  were  four  couple  of  casts  of  the 
female  Peregrine  falcon  carried  by  a  man  to  the 
ground,  upon  an  oblong  kind  of  frame  padded  with 
leather,  upon  which  the  fldcons  perched,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  perch  by  a  thong  of  leather.  Each 
bird  had  a  small  bell  on  one  leg,  and  a  leather  hood, 
with  an  oblong  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  stitched  into  it 
over  each  eye,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  various- 
coloured  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  hood.  The  man 
walked  in  the  centre  of  the  frame,  with  a  strap  from 
each  side  over  each  shoulder ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  sport,  he  set  down  the 
frame  upon  its  legs,  and  took  off  all  the  falcons,  and 
tethered  them  to  the  ground  in  a  convenient  shady 
place.  There  were  four  men  who  had  the  immediate 
care  of  the  falcons  (seemingly  Dutch  or  Germans), 
each  having  a  bag,  somewhat  like  a  woman's  pocket, 
tied  to  his  waist,  containing  a  live  pigeon,  called  a 
lure,  to  which  was  fas^tened  a  long  string;  there 
were  also  some  gentlemen  attached  to  the  sport,  who 
likewise  carried  their  bags  and  lures. 

"After  waiting  awhile,  some  herons  passed,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance;  at  length  one  appeared  to  be 
coming  within  reach,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
attack  him.      Each  falconer  was  furnished  with  a 
brown  leather  glove  on  the  right  hand  (I  suppose  to 
prevent  the  tiuons  of  the  bird  from  scratching  it), 
on  which  the  falcon  perched ;  and  there  was  a  small 
bit  of  leather  attached  to  the  leg  of  the  bird,  and 
which  was  held  by  the  fidconer  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.     Each  of  the  men  thus  equipped,  with  a 
falcon  on  one  fist,  and  the  bag  with  the  lure  tied  to 
the  waist,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  proceeding 
slowly  in  a  direction  towards  where  the  heron  was 
seen  approaching.     As  soon  as  the  heron  was  nearly 
opposite,  and  at  what  I  conceived  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  the  falconers  slipped  the  hoods  from  off  the 
heads  of  the  falcons,  and  held  each  bird  on  the  fist 
by  the  bit  of  leather  till  the  fidcons  caught  sight  of 
the  heron,  and  then  a  most  gallant  scene  ensued. 
;  The  instant  they  were  liberated,  they  made  straight 
:  for  their  prey,  though  at  a  considerable  distance 
a-head.     As  they  were  dashing  away  towards  the 
'  heron,  a  crow  happened  to  cross;  and  one  of  them 
'  instantly  darted  at  him,  but  he  struck  into  a  planta- 
tion and  saved  himself:  the  fiilcon  dashed  in  after 
I  him,  but  did  not  take  him.     The  other  fiilcon  soon 
I  overtook  the  heron  (which  immediately  disgorged  its 
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ballast  of  two  or  three  fishes) ;  and  after  flying  round 
in  circles  for  some  time,  at  length  soared  above  him, 
and  then  struck  him  on  the  back;  and  tbey  both 
came  tumbling  down  together,  from  an  exceeding 
great  height,  to  the  ground.  The  other  falcon,  hav- 
ing lost  some  time  with  the  crow,  was  flying  very 
swiftly  to  assist  his  comrade,  and  had  just  come  up 
at  the  time  the  falcon  and  heron  were  foiling.  At 
this  instant  a  rook  happened  to  fly  across ;  the  disap- 
pointed falcon  struck  at  him,  and  they  both  fell  to- 
gether within  twenty  yards  of  the  other  falcon  and 
the  heron.  When  on  the  ground,  each  falcon  began 
to  puU  to  pieces  its  victim ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  fal- 
coners rode  up,  the  lures  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
falcons  suffered  to  make  a  meal  (having  previously 
been  kept  fasting)  upon  the  pigeon,  which  was  laid 
on  the  carcass  of  the  heron ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied,  were  again  hooded  and  put  up  for  that  day. 

**The  next  cast  consisted  of  two  younger  birds; 
and  when  let  loose  at  another  heron,  they  flew  up  to 
it  very  well.  But  the  heron  was  an  old  one  and 
supposed  to  have  been  caught  before;  for  the  mo- 
ment he  was  aware  of  his  enemies  below,  he  began 
to  soar  into  the  air,  and  set  up  a  loud  croak :  and 
these,  not  so  experienced,  would  not  attack  him,  but 
soared  about,  and  left  him.  Upon  this,  one  of  the 
fidconers  set  up  a  peculiar  call,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
the  birds  were  trained ;  when  one  of  them,  from  a 
very  great  elevation  in  the  air,  immediately  closed 
his  wings,  darted  down  to  the  man  who  called  him, 
hnd  was  taken  in  hand.  This  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manoeuvre,  and  an  instance  of  tractable  sagacity. 
The  other  falcon  did  not  come  to  the  call,  but  sailed 
about  in  the  air.  At  length  a  heron  crossed,  and  the 
falcon  attacked  it,  but  a^n  left  it.  A  third  heron 
also  came  in  his  way :  this  he  also  fell  to  work  with, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  brought  him  to  the 
ground  in  the  same  style  as  the  first.  This  last 
beron  had  his  wing  broken,  and  the  falconer  killed 
him ;  but  the  first  was  taken  alive,  and  was  after- 
wards turned  out  before  a  single  fiilcon,  which  struck 
him  down  in  a  minute.  I  understood,  that,  when  a 
neron  had  once  been  taken  by  a  falcon,  he  never  made 
any  more  sport.  It  was  the  case  with  this  one ;  for, 
the  moment  he  saw  his  enemy  coming  towards  him,  he 
lost  all  his  powers,  and  made  a  ridiculous  awkward 
defence  on  the  ground ;  where  the  falcon  would  soon 
have  despatched  him,  if  the  falconer  and  his  lure  had 
not  been  near  at  hand. 

**  This  sport  was  to  me  an  extraordinary  treat, 
from  its  novelty  and  the  excitement  which  it  caused ; 
but  there  were  circumstances  attending  it  which 
would  have  made  the  farmers  stare  and  swear  in 
some  counties,  for  the  horsemen  rode  through  fields 
of  standing  corn  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  tithe- 
man,  but  with  much  more  celerity :  and  the  sport 
was  more  dangerous  than  fox-hunting;  for  the  eye, 
being  constantly  aloft  to  view  the  aerial  diversion, 
the  chasms  and  sinuosities  of  mother  earth  were  not 
so  observable  as  when  the  object  of  pursuit  lay  more 
at  right  angles  with  the  vision  of  the  pursuer." 


CHAP.  VI. 

OW  THE  BITTKBN,  OB  MIBE^DBUM. 

Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the 
sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  must  remem- 
ber a  variety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl : 
the  loud  scream  of  the  wild-goose,  the  croaking 
of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  and 
the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack-snipe.    But 


of  all  those  sounds,  there  is  none  so  disHoaily  hol- 
low as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard 
this  eTening-call  an  adequate  idea  of  its  Bol»n- 
nity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a 
bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a 
mile's  distance,  as  if  issuing  from  some  formida- 
ble being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  terrify- 
ing sound,  is  not  so  big  as  a  heron,  with  a  weaker 
bill,  not  above  four  inches  long.  It  differs  from 
the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour,  which  la  ui  gen- 
eral of  a  paKsh  yellow,  spotted  and  barred  with 
black.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the 
sound  for  which  it  is  remarkable ;  the  lower 
part  of  it  dividing  into  the  lungs,  is  supplied 
with  a  thin  loose  membrane,  ihst  can  be  filled 
with  a  krge  body  of  air,  and  exploded  at  plea- 
sure. These  bellowing  explosions  are  chiefly 
heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end 
of  autumn ;  and,  however  awfiil  they  may  seem 
to  us,  are  the  calls  to  courtship,  or  of  conniibiBl 
felicity. 

From  the  loudness  aad  solemnity  of  the  note, 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the  bird 
made  use  of  external  instruments  to  produce  it, 
and  that  so  small  a  body  could  nerer  eject  such 
a  quantity  of  tone.  The  common  peoj^e  are  of 
opinion  that  it  thrusts  its  bill  into  a  reed,  thai 
serves  as  a  pipe  for  swelHng  the  note  above  its 
natural  pitch ;  while  others,  and  in  this  number 
we  find  Thomson  the  poet,  imagine  that  the  lAt- 
tern  puts  its  head  under  water,  and  then  vio- 
lently blowing  produces  its  boomings.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  bird  is  sufi&ciently  provided  by  nature 
for  this  call ;  and  it  is  often  heard  where  there 
are  neither  reeds  nor  waters  to  assbt  its  sono- 
rous invitations. 

It  hides  in  the  sedges  by  day,  and  begins  its 
call  in  the  evening,  booming  six  or  eight  timee^ 
and  then  discontinuing  for  ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes, to  renew  the  same  sound.  This  is  a  call  it 
never  gives  but  when  undisturbed  and  at  liberty. 
When  its  retreats  among  the  sedges  are  invaded, 
when  it  dreads  or  expects  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  it  is  then  peifectly  silent.  This  call  it 
has  never  been  heard  to  utter  when  taken  or 
brought  up  in  domestic  captivity ;  it  continues 
under  the  control  of  man  a  mute  forlorn  bird, 
equally  incapable  of  attachment  or  instruction. 
But  though  its  boomings  are  always  performed 
in  solitude,  it  has  a  scream  which  is  generally 
heard  upon  the  seizing  of  its  prey,  and  which  is 
sometimes  extorted  by  fear. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet 
neither  so  destructive  nor  so  voracious.  It  is  a 
retired  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in  the 
midst  of  reeds  and  maxshy  places,  and  living 
upon  frogs,  insects,  and  v^^tables;  and  thou^^ 
so  nearly  resembling  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  dif- 
fering much  in  manners  and  appetites.  As  the 
heron  builds  on  the  tops  of  the  bluest  trees, 
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tht  bitten  lays  ito  oast  in  a  iedgj  margin,  or 
amidst  a  toft  of  nuhes.  The  heron  buildB  with 
Bti^s  and  wool;  the  bittern  compoees  its  sim- 
pler habitation  of  sedges^  the  leaves  of  water- 
pliats,  and  dry  rushes.  The  heron  lays  four 
^ggB ;  the  bittern  generally  seven  or  eight,  of  an 
ttfa-green  eolour.  The  heron  feeds  its  young  for 
many  days ;  the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its 
liUle  ones  to  their  food.  In  short,  the  heron  is 
lean  and  oadaveroos,  sabsisting  chiefly  iqwn  ini- 
mal  food;  the  bittern  is  plump  and  fleshy,  as  it 
feeds  upon  vegetables  when  more  nourishing  food 
iB  wanting. 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious  ap- 
petites, but  its  hoUow  boom,  that  the  bittern  is 
held  in  such  detestation  by  the  vulgar.  I  re- 
member, in  the  place  where  I  was  a  boy,  with 
what  teiTw  this  bird*s  note  affected  the  whole 
village;  they  considered  it  as  the  presage  of 
some  sad  event;  and  generally  found  or  made 
one  to  succeed  it.  I  do  not  speak  ludicrously ; 
bat  if  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  died, 
they  supposed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the 
night-raven  had  foretold  it ;  but  if  nobody  hap- 
pened to  die,  the  death  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  gave 
oon^letion  to  the  prophecy. 

Whatever  terror  it  may  inspire  among  the 
simple,  its  fledi  is  greatly  esteemed  among  the 
laxorious.  For  this  reason,  it  is  as  eagerly 
Bought  after  by  the  fowler,  as  it  is  shunned  by 
the  peasant ;  and  as  it  is  a  heavy-rising  slow- 
winged  bird,  it  does  not  often  escape  him.  In- 
deed, it  seldom  rises  but  when  almost  trod  upon, 
and  seems  to  seek  protection  rather  from  con- 
cealment than  from  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of 
aatoaiD,  however,  in  the  evening,  its  wonted  in- 
dolence appears  to  forsake  it.  It  is  then  seen 
rising  in  a  spiral  ascent,  till  it  is  quite  lost  from 
the  view,  making  at  the  same  time  a  singular 
noise,  very  different  from  its  former  boomings. 
Thos  the  same  animal  is  often  seen  to  assume 
different  desures;  and  while  the  Latins  have 
given  the  bittern  the  name  of  the  star-reaching 
bird  (or  the  steUaris),  the  Greeks,  taking  its  char- 
acter from  its  more  constant  habits,  have  given 
it  the  title  of  the  MMf ,  or  the  hoy. 


SnPPLBXSVTABT  NoTB. 

Bitterns  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries  where 
there  are  marshes.  The  ZittU  bittem  is  not  much 
bi^r  than  the  throstle,  and  is  rare  in  Great  Bri- 
tau.  The  Yellow  bittern  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil, 
and  is  about  two  feet  three  inches  in  length. 

The  bittern  is  more  plentiful  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  inhabits  marshy  tracts.  His  remark- 
able note  has  been  spoken  of  by  many  a  poet.  Thom. 
son.  beliering  erroneously,  that  the  sound  was  made 
while  the  bird  plunged  its  bill  in  the  mud,  says, — 

**SoUiAtioarc6 
The  bittern  knows  hit  time  with  bill  engulpht, 
To  ihaka  the  lounding  manh." 

And  Southey  says,— 

**  At  evening  o'er  Oie  ewmmpj  plain 
The  faitton'i  boom  came  fkr." 

It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  this  bird  can  be 


roused  from  his  lurking-place;  but  when  he  takes 
wing,  his  flight  is  rapid,  high,  and  spiral,  as  the  poet 
last-quoted  observes, — 

"  Swift  ae  the  bittern  toars  on  cpiral  wings." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  beautifully  alludes  to  this 
bir^:— 

"  And  the  lark's  shrill  pipe  shall  come 
In  the  momlng,  from  the  Mlow» 
And  the  bittern  beat  his  drum 
In  the  erening,  from  the  hollow." 

When  the  bittern  is  attacked  by  a  bird  of  prey,  it 
defends  itself  with  great  courage,  and  generally  beats 
off  such  assailants ;  neither  does  it  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  fear,  when  wounded  by  the  sportsoian,  but 
eyes  him  with  a  keen  and  undaunted  look;  and  when 
driven  to  extremity,  will  attack  him  with  the  ut. 
most  vigour,  wounding  his  legs,  or  aiming  at  his 
eyes  with  his  sharp  and  piercing  bill. 

Mr.  Markwick  once  shot  a  bittern  in  frosty  wea- 
ther ;  it  fell  on  the  ice,  which  was  just  strong  enough 
to  support  the  dogs,  and  they  immediately  rushed 
forward  to  attack  it;  but  being  only  wounded,  it  de- 
fended itself  so  vigorously,  that  the  dogs  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  it,  till  it  was  fired  at  a  second  time 
and  killed.  The  bittern  b  still  valued  on  account 
of  its  fine  flavour,  and  is  usually  sold  in  the  London 
market  at  half-a-guinea.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
much  estimation  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  cry  of  the  bittern  is  often  heard  at  twilight  in 
the  mountain  hollows  of  Scotland,  and  has  a  oreary 
eflTect.  The  following  sonnet  refers  to  it  in  these 
localities:-. 


iUume^ 


"  Now  while  nighf  s  dandng  lamos  the  waste 
And  a  rich  silenoe  Mndelta  earth  and  skjr, 
I  hear  thj  deep  and  l<mg'>repeated  crjr 
firealt  through  the  dimness,  with  a  sudden  boom. 
From  some  reed-clroled  lonely  po6l,  whereon 
None  gaseth  sare  the  pale-eyea  stars  and  thee, 
What  time  thou  sltt'st  In  rooreless  reverie 
When  all  the  roioes  of  the  dajr  are  gone. 
Rest  thee  once  more,  unmindflil  oflhe  tread 
Of  one  who  lores  like  thee  this  fUeot  scene 
For  its  wide  silence  I  seek  thine  ancient  bed, 
Th&rt  come  no  saddening  dreams  of  what  hath  baea. 
Thou'rt  on  the  wing,  and  ohilly-flngered  fear 
Holds  my  best  reason  as  if  ill  were  near." 


CHAP.  VII. 

01  THB  SPOONBILL,  OB  SHOYELBR. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  tbe  crane 
kind,  birds  of  peculiar  forms  offer,  not  entirely 
like  tbe  crane,  and  yet  not  so  &r  different  as  to 
rank  more  properly  witb  any  other  class.  Where 
the  long  neck  and  stilt-legs  of  the  crane  are 
found,  they  make  too  striking  a  resemblance  not 
to  admit  such  birds  of  the  number ;  and  though 
the  billy  or  even  the  toes,  should  entirely  differ, 
yet  the  outlines  of  the  figure,  and  the  natural 
habits  and  dispositions,  being  the  same,  these 
are  sufficient  to  mark  their  place  in  tbe  general 
group  of  nature. 

The  spoonbill  is  one  of  those  birds  which  dif- 
fers a  good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  approaches 
this  class  more  than  any  other.  The  body  is 
more  bulky  for  its  height,  and  the  bill  is  very 
differently  formed  from  that  of  any  other  bird 
whatever.  Tet  still  it  is  a  comparatively  tall 
bird;  it  feeds  among  waters;  its  toes  are  di- 
vided; and  it  seems  to  possess  the  natural  dis- 
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positions  of  the  crane.  The  European  spoonbill 
is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a  crane :  but  as  the  one 
is  above  four  feet  high,  the  other  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  three  inches.  The  common  col- 
our of  those  of  Europe  is  a  dirty  white ;  but 
those  of  America  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour, 
or  a  delightful  crimson.  Beautj  of  plumage 
seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  lUl  the  birds  of 
that  continent ;  and  we  here  see  the  most  splen- 
did tints  bestowed  on  a  bird,  whose  figure  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  effects  of  its  colouring ;  for 
its  bill  is  BO  oddly  fBishioned,  and  its  eyes  so  stu- 
pidly staring,  that  its  fine  feathers  oidy  tend  to 
add  splendour  to  deformity.  The  bill,  which  in 
this  bird  is  so  very  particular,  is  about  seven 
inches  long,  and  running  out  broad  at  the  end, 
as  its  name  justly  serves  to  denote ;  it  is  there 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  strangely 
fashioned  instrument  in  some  is  black ;  in  others 
of  a  light  gray ;  and  in  those  of  America,  it  is  of 
a  red  colour,  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  AU  round 
the  upper  chap  there  runs  a  kind  of  rim,  with 
which  it  covers  that  beneath ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  its  cheeks  and  its  throat  are  without  fea- 
thers, and  covered  with  a  black  skin. 

A  bird  so  oddly  fcuhioned  might  be  expected 
to  possess  some  very  peculiar  appetites ;  but  the 
spoonbill  seems  to  lead  a  life  entirely  resembling 
all  those  of  the  crane  kind ;  and  Nature,  when 
she  made  the  bill  of  this  bird  so  very  broad, 
seems  rather  to  have  sported  with  its  form,  than 
to  aim  at  any  final  cause  for  which  to  adapt  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  but  a  poor  philosophy  to  ascribe 
every  capricious  variety  in  nature  to  some  salu- 
tary purpose :  in  such  solutions  we  only  impose 
upon  each  other,  and  often  wilfully  contradict 
our  own  belief!  There  must  be  imperfections  in 
every  being,  as  well  as  capacities  of  enjoyment. 
Between  both,  the  animal  leads  a  life  of  moder- 
ate felicity ;  in  part  making  use  of  its  many  na- 
tural advantages,  and  in  part  necessarily  con- 
forming to  the  imperfections  of  its  figure. 

The  shoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  firogs,  toads, 
and  serpents;  of  which,  particularly  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  destroy  great  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  hold  them  in  as 
much  esteem  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  their 
bird  ibis :  the  shoveler  runs  tame  about  their 
houses ;  and  they  are  content  with  its  society,  as 
a  useful  though  a  homely  companion.  They  are 
never  killed ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  good  for  no- 
thing when  they  are  dead,  for  the  flesh  is  unfit 
to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds,  in  Europe,  in  company  with 
the  heron,  in  high  trees ;  and  in  a  nest  formed 
of  the  same  materials.  Willoughby  tells  us,  that 
in  a  certain  grove,  at  a  village  ^ed  Seven  Huys, 
near  Leyden,  they  build  and  breed  yearly  in  great 
numbers.  In  this  grove,  also,  the  heron,  the 
bittern,  the  cormorant,  and  the  shag,  have  taken 
up  their  residence,  and  annually  bring  forth  their 
young  together.  Here  the  crane  kind  seem  to 
have  formed  their  general  rendezvous;  and,  as 


the  inhabitants  say,  every  sort  <^  bird  has  its 
several  quarter,  where  none  but  their  own  tribe 
are  permitted  to  reside.  Of  this  grove,  the  pea- 
sants of  the  country  make  good  i»ofit  When 
the  young  ones  are  ripe,  those  that  fiurm  the 
grove,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
catch  hold  of  the  bough  on  whidi  the  nest  is 
built,  and  shake  out  the  young  ones ;  but  some- 
times the  nest  and  all  tumUe  down  together. 

The  shoveler  lays  from  three  to  ^ve  eggs, 
white,  and  powdered  with  a  few  sanguine  or  pale 
spots.  We  sometimes  see,  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  the  bills  of  American  shovelers,  twice  as 
big  and  as  long  as  those  of  the  common  kind 
among  us;  but  these  birds  have  not  yet  made  \ 
their  way  into  Europe. 

BUPFUBMBNTABT  NOTB. 

The  gpoonbills  are  voyaging  birds,  not  very  wild, 
and  show  no  aversion  to  living  in  a  state  of  ctptiTitv. 
They  are  found  in  almost  tJl  countries  of  the  old 
world.  In  Europe  they  are  seen  but  seldom  in  the 
anterior  parts,  and  are  onlv  passagery  on  some  lakes 
or  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  frequent  the  manhy 
coasts  of  Holland,  of  Brittany,  and  of  Piccsrdy. 
They  are  also  seen  in  Prussia,  m  Silesia,  and  in  Po- 
land,  and  in  summer  they  advance  as  far  as  West 
Bothnia  and  Lapland.  Tney  are  again  to  be  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  Ospe  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  are  called  SlanffetMnteter, 
that  is,  Serpent-eaters.  Commerson  has  seen  them 
at  Madagascar,  where  the  islanders  give  them  the 
name  of  F^ngua-am-bttva,  which  means  spade-bin. 
The  negroes  in  some  districts  call  them  Vang^van, 
and  in  others  Vourou  Domlom,  or  *  birds  of  the  devil.' 

The  White  tpoombill  is  an  occasional,  but  rare  risi- 
tor  of  this  country.  Thev  rise  very  high,  and  fly  in 
waving  lines.  Their  flesh  is  tolerably  good  eating, 
and  is  destitute  of  the  oily  taste  which  is  peculiar  to 
most  shore  birds. 

The  RoMeate  monbiU  is  an  American  species,  and 
is  the  -4/3/^  ^^  Brazil  rMarqgrave),  and  the  Tiauh- 
ouecul  of  Fernandez,  and  Guirapita  of  the  natives  of 
Paraguay.  Its  dimensions  are  not  so  great  as  those 
of  the  spoonbill  of  the  ancient  continent.  The  plu- 
mage, in  general,  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  wing  and  the  tail-coverts  are 
of  a  lively-red.  Age,  however,  operates  the  same 
changes  oi  colour  in  these  spoonbills,  as  in  the  red 
curlew,  and  in  the  flaminao,  whidi  in  their  first  years 
are  almost  completely  white  or  gray.  The  biU  and 
its  membrane  are  of  a  yellowish-green,  which  becomes 
white  when  the  bird  is  terrified. 

The  spoonbills  usually  frequent  wooded  marshes 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  building  in  preference  upon 
the  taUer  trees,  but  where  these  are  wanting,  taUng 
up  their  abode  among  the  bushes  or  even  among  the 
reeds.  The  females  usually  lay  three  or  four  whitish 
em.  They  associate  together,  but  not  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  feed  upon  the  smaller  fishes 
and  their  spawn,  shell-fish,  reptiles,  and  other  aquatic 
or  amphibious  animals.  The  form  and  flexibility  of 
their  bUls  are  well-adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  mud 
after  their  prey ;  and  the  tubercles  whidi  are  placed 
on  the  inside  of  their  mandibles  serve  both  to  retam 
the  more  slippery  animals  and  to  break  down  their 
shelly  coverings.  Their  internal  conformation,  which 
is  in  nearly  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  stork, 
is  admirably  suited  to  this  kind  of  food.  They  have 
no  proper  voice,  the  lower  larynx  being  destitute  of 
the  muscles  by  which  sounds  are  produced,  and  their 
only  means  of  vocal  expression  conaiBt  in  the  snapping 
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«if  their  mandible*,  which  tbe^  clatter  with  much 
precipitation  when  under  the  influence  of  anger  or 
alarm.  In  captivity  they  are  perfectly  tame,  living 
in  peace  and  concord  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  fiirm-yard,  and  rarely  exhibiting  any  symptoms 
of  wildness  or  idesire  of  change.  They  feed  on  all 
kinds  of  garbage. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  FLAMINGO. 

Tarn  Fhuningo  has  the  jastest  right  to  be  placed 
among  oranee ;  and  though  it  happens  to  be 
web-footed,  like  biids  of  the  gooee  kind,  yet  its 
height^  figure,  and  appetites,  entirely  remoye  it 
from  that  grovelling  class  of  animals.  With  a 
longer  neok  and  legs  than  any  other  of  the  crane 
kind,  it  seeks  its  fix>d  by  wading  among  waters, 
and  only  differs  from  all  of  this  tribe  in  the  man- 
ner of  sizing  its  prey ;  for  as  the  heron  makes 
use  of  its  claws,  the  flamingo  uses  only  its  bill, 
which  is  strong  and  thick  for  the  purpose,  the 
claws  being  useless,  as  they  are  feeble,  and  web- 
bed like  those  of  water-fowL 

The  flamingo  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
crane  kind,  the  tallest,  the  bulkiest,  and  the  most 
beautifuL  The  body,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
scarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  swan ;  but 
its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such  an  extraordinary 
length,  that,  when  it  stands  erect,  it  is  six  feet 
six  inches  high.  Its  wings,  extended,  are  fire 
feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip ;  and  it  is  four  feet 
eight  inehes  from  tip  to  tail  The  head  is  round 
and  small,  with  a  large  bill,  seyen  inches  long, 
partly  red,  partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a  bow. 
The  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not  much  thicker 
than  a  man's  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight 
inches  high ;  and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long. 
The  feet  are  not  fumidied  with  sharp  claws,  as 
in  others  of  the  crane  kind ;  but  feeble,  and 
muted  by  membranes,  as  in  those  of  the  goose. 
Of  what  use  these  membranes  are  does  not  ap- 
pear, as  the  bird  is  never  seen  swimming,  its  legs 
and  thighs  being  sufficient  for  bearing  it  into 
those  depths  where  it  seeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found 
in  America ;  but  it  was  once  known  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  its  size,  and  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  its  fle^,  have  been  such 
temptations  to  destroy  or  take  it,  that  it  has  long 
since  deserted  the  shores  frequented  by  man,  and 
taken  refrige  in  countries  that  are  as  yet  but 
thinly  peopled.  In  those  desert  r^ons,  the  fla- 
mingoes live  in  a  state  of  society,  and  under  a 
better  polity  than  any  other  of  the  feathered 
creation. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America, 
and  coasted  down  along  the  African  shores,  they 
found  the  flamingoes  on  several  shores  on  either 
continent,  gentle,  and  no  way  distrustful  of  man- 


kind.^ They  had  long  been  used  to  security,  in 
the  extensive  solitudes  they  had  chosen;  and 
knew  no  enemies  but  those  they  could  very  well 
evade  or  oppose.  The  Negroes  and  the  native 
Americans  were  possessed  but  of  few  destruc- 
tive arts  for  killing  them  at  a  distance;  and 
when  the  bird  perceived  the  arrow,  it  well  knew 
how  to  avoid  it.  But  it  was  otherwise  when  the 
Europeans  first  came  among  them ;  the  sailors, 
not  considering  that  the  dread  of  fire-arms  was. 
totally  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world,  gave 
the  flamingo  the  character  of  a  foolish  bird,  that 
sufiered  itself  to  be  approached  and  shot  at 
When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  hi  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  regarded 
the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a  kind  of  fixed 
astonishment;  another  and  another  shot  was 
discharged;  and  thus  the  fowler  often  levelled 
the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them  began  to 
think  of  escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  different  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  and  the  flamingo  is  not  only  one 
of  the  scarcest,  but  of  the  shyest  birds  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  difllcult  of  approach.  They 
chiefly  keep  near  the  most  deserted  and  inhos- 
pitable shores ;  near  salt-water  lakes  and  swampy 
isUnds.  They  oome  down  to  the  banks  of  rivers 
by  day ;  and  often  retire  to  the  inland  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  at  the  approach  of 
night.  When  seen  by  mariners  in  the  day,  they 
always  appear  drawn  up  in  a  long  close  line  of 
two  or  thxee  hundred  together ;  and,  as  Dampier 
tells  us,  present  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
the  exact  representation  of  a  long  brick  walL 
Their  rank,  however,  is  broken  when  they  seek 
for  food;  but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the 
number  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is 
to  observe  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while  the 
rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as  this  trusty  sentinel 
perceives  the  remotest  appearance  of  danger,  he  I 
gives  a  loud  scream,  with  a  voice  as  shrill  as  a 
trumpet,  and  instantly  the  whole  cohort  are  i 
upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in  silence ;  but  upon  ! 
this  occasion,  all  the  flock  are  in  one  chorus,  and 
fill  the  air  with  intolerable  screamings. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  flamingoes  are  I 
very  difficult  to  be  approached  at  present,  and  < 
that  they  avoid  mankind  with  the  most  cautious 
timidity ;  however,  it  is  not  from  any  antipathy 
to  man  that  they  shun  his  society,  for  in  some 
villages,  as  we  are  assured  by  Labat,  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  flamingoes  come  in  great 
numbers  to  make  their  residence  among  the  na- 
tives. There  they  assemble  by  thousands,  perched 
on  the  trees,  within  and  about  the  village ;  and 
are  so  very  clamorous,  that  the  sound  is  heard 
at  near  a  mile's  distance.  The  Negroes  are  fond 
of  their  company ;  and  consider  their  society  as 
a  gift  of  Heaven,  as  a  protection  from  accidental 
evils.  The  French,  who  are  admitted  to  this 
part  of  the  coast,  cannot,  without  some  degree 

1  Albin's  New  History  of  Birds: 
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of  discontent,  see  such  a  quantity  of  game  un- 
touched, and  rendered  useless  bj  the  superstition 
of  the  natiyes:  they  now  and  then  priyatelj 
shoot  some  of  them,  when  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  and  hide  them  in  the 
long  grass,  if  they  perceive  any  of  the  Negroes 
approaching;  for  they  would  probably  stand  a 
chance  of  being  ill  used,  if  the  blacks  discovered 
their  sacred  birds  were  thus  unmercifully  treated. 

Sometimes,  in  their  wild  state,  they  are  shot 
by  mariners,  and  their  young,  which  run  exces- 
sively fiist,  are  often  taken.  Labat  has  frequently 
taken  them  with  nets,  properly  extended  round 
the  places  they  breed  in.  When  their  long  legs 
are  entangled  in  the  meshee,  they  are  then  un- 
qualified to  make  their  escape:  but  they  still 
continue  to  combat  with  their  destroyer;  and 
the  old  ones,  though  seized  by  the  head,  will 
scratch  with  <^eir  claws;  and  these,  though 
seemingly  inoffensive,  very  often  do  misdiief. 
When  they  are  fairly  disengaged  from  the  net, 
they  nevertheless  preserve  their  natural  ferodty : 
they  refuse  all  nourishment;  they  peck,  and 
combat  with  their  claws,  at  every  opportunity. 
The  fowler  is,  therefore,  under  a  necessity  of  de- 
stroying them,  when  taken ;  as  they  would  only 
pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themselves  in  captivity. 

The  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and  hard ; 
though,  ]>ampier  says,  well-tasted:  that  of  the 
young  ones  is  still  better.  But  of  all  other 
delicacies,  the  flamingo's  tongue  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. ^  A  dish  of  flamingoes'  tongues,"  says 
our  author,  '^  is  a  feast  for  an  emperor."  In  &ct, 
the  Roman  emperors  considered  them  as  the 
highest  luxury ;  and  we  have  an  account  of  one 
of  them,  who  procured  fifteen  hundred  flamin- 
goes' tongues  to  be  served  up  in  a  sing^  dish. 
The  tongue  of  this  bird,  which  is  so  mudi  sought 
after,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
bird  whatever.  The  bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like 
a  large  black  box,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
filled  with  a  tongue  whidi  is  black  and  gristly ; 
but  what  peculiar  flavour  it  may  possess,  I  leave 
to  be  determined  by  such  as  understand  good 
eating  better  than  I  do.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
beauty  and  scarcity  of  the  bird  might  be  the 
first  inducements  to  studious  gluttony  to  fix 
upon  its  tongue  as  meat  for  the  table.  What 
Dampier  says  of  the  goodness  of  its  flesh  cannot 
BO  well  be  relied  on;  for  Dampier  was  often 
hungry,  and  thought  any  thing  good  that  could 
be  eaten :  he  avers,  indeed,  with  Labat,  that  the 
flesh  is  black,  tough,  and  fishy ;  so  that  we  can 
hardly  give  1dm  credit,  when  he  asserts,  that  its 
flesh  can  be  formed  .into  a  luxurious  entertain- 
ment. 

These  birds,  as  was  said,  always  go  in  flocks 
together ;  and  they  move  in  rank  in  the  manner 
of  cranes.  They  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  break 
of  day,  flying  down  in  great  numbers  from  the 
mountains,  and  conducting  each  other  with  a 
trumpet  ciy,  that  sounds  like  the  word  Tocco, 
from  whence  the  savages  of  Canada  have  gi^en 
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them  the  name.  In  their  flight  they  appear  to  { 
great  advantage ;  for  they  then  seem  of  as  faii(^t 
a  red  as  a  burning  ooaL  When  they  dispose 
themselves  to  feed,  their  cry  ceases;  and  then 
they  disperse  over  a  whole  marsh,  in  silence  aod 
assiduity.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  veiy  sin- 
gular :  the  bird  thrusts  down  its  head,  so  tbat 
the  upper  convex  side  of  the  bill  shall  only  toueh 
the  ground;  and  in  this  position  the  animal  ap- 
pears, as  it  were,  standing  upon  its  head.  In 
this  manner  it  paddles  and  moves  the  bill  about, 
and  seizes  whatever  fish  or  insect  happens  to 
offer.  For  this  purpose  the  upper  chap  is  notdied 
at  the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  its  prey  with  the 
greater  security.  Oatesby,  however,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  their  feeding.  Aooording  to 
him,  they  thus  place  the  upper  chap  undennost, 
and  80  work  about,  in  order  to  peck  up  a  seed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  that  resembles 
millet :  but  as  in  pecking  up  this  they  neoesssriiy 
also  suck  in  a  great  quantity  of  mod,  their  ball  i 
is  toothed  at  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  . 
let  out  the  mud  while  they  swallow  the  grain,     j 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  di- 
mate  in  which  they  reside.;  in  North  America  . 
they  breed  in  our  summer;  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  they  take  the  most  fevoonble  season 
of  the  year.  They  build  their  nests  in  extensive  ' 
marshes,  and  whm  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a 
surprise.  The  nest  is  not  less  curious  than  the  ' 
animal  that  builds  it :  it  is  raised  fnm  the  snr- 
fece  of  the  pool  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  fonned 
of  mud  scraped  up  together,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body;  it  resem- 
bles a  truncated  cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which 
we  see  placed  in  chimneys ;  on  .the  top  it  is 
hollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that 
cavity  the  female  lays  her  eggij  without  any' 
lining  but  the  well-cemented  mud  that  forms 
the  sides  of  the  building.  She  always  lays  two 
eggs,  and  no  more;  and,  as  her  l^ge  are  im- 
moderately long,  she  straddles  on  the  nest,  while 
her  legs  hang  down  one  on  each  side,  into  the 
water. 

The  young  ones  are  a  long  while  before  they  , 
are  able  to  fly ;  but  they  run  with  amaaing  swift- 
ness. They  are  sometimes  cau^;  and,  veiy 
different  from  the  old  ones,  suffer  themselvu  to 
be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed  very  easily.  In 
five  or  six  days  they  become  familiar,  eat  out  of 
the  handy  and  drink  a  surprising  quantity  of  sear 
water.  But  though  they  are  easily  rendered  , 
domestic,  they  are  not  reared  without  the  greatest 
difficulty :  for  they  generally  pine  away,  for  want 
of  their  natural  supplies,  and  die  in  a  short  time. 
While  they  are  yet  young,  thdr  colours  are  very 
different  from  those  lively  tinta  which  they  ao- 1 
quire  with  age.  In  their  first  year  they  are  cover- 
ed with  plumage  of  a  white  colour,  mixed  with 
gray :  in  the  second  year  the  whole  body  is  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  slight  tint  of  scarlet;  and 
the  great  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black: 
the  third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty; 
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the  piitinage  of  the  whole  bodj  is  scarlet,  except 
some  of  the  feathen  in  the  wings,  that  still  re- 
tain their  sable  hue.  Of  these  beautiful  plumes 
the  saTages  make  various  ornaments;  and  the 
bird  18  sometimes  skinned  by  the  Europeans  to 
make  mufis.  But  these  have  diminished  in  their 
prkse,  sinoe  we  haye  obtained  the  art  of  dyeing 
feathers  of  the  brightest  scarlet. 


CHAP.  EL 

THE  ATOBSVTA  OR  8000PBR ;  AlTD  THl  OOBBIBA  OB 

mririrsa. 


j  The  extraordinary  shape  of  the  Ayosetta's  bill 

I  might  incline  us  to  wish  for  its  history ;  and  yet 

,  in  that  we  are  not  able  to  indulge  the  reader. 

Natural  historians  have  hitherto,  like  ambitious 

I  monareha,  shown  a  greater  fondness  for  eztend- 

,  ing  their  dominions,  than  cultivating  what  they 

'  possess.    While  they  have  been  labouring  to  add 

aew  varieties  to  their  catalogues,  they  have  ne* 

I  glected  to  study  the  history  of  animals  already 

known. 

The  avoeetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and  now 
and  then  oomes  over  into  England.  It  is  about 
I  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  is  a  pretty  upright  bird,  and 
has  extremely  long  legs  lor  its  size.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  its  figure,  and  that 
by  whidi  it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  is  the  bill,  which  turns 
,  up  like  a  hook,  in  an  opposite  directicm  to  that 
;  of  the  hawk  or  the  parrot.  This  extraordinary 
bin  is  black,  flat,  sluurp,  and  flexible  at  the  end, 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  From 
its  being  bare  a  long  way  above  the  knee,  it  ajv- 
pears  that  it  lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It 
has  a  chirping  pert  note,  as  we  are  told;  but 
with  its  other  habits  we  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted. I  have  placed  it,  from  its  slender 
figure,  among  the  cranes;  although  it  is  web- 
footed,  like  the  duck.  It  is  one  of  those  birds  of 
whose  history  we  are  yet  in  expectation.^ 

1  The  avosets  of  Europe  and  America  prefer  eold 
and  temperate  elimates  to  hot  eountries.  Their  ini- 
frations  are  determined  by  the  want  or  abundance  of 
nod.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  small  flocks  of  six 
or  leven,  and  frequent  our  shores,  especially  the 
mouths  of  large  muddy  rivers,  in  search  of  worms 
and  marine  insects.  These  they  scoop  out  of  the 
mod  with  their  recurved  bills,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  being  tough  and  flexible 
take  whalebone.  The  feet  seem  calculated  for  swim- 
I  laiDg,  but  they  are  never  observed  to  take  the  water : 
;  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  they  are  furnished  with 
,  a  web  merely  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  the  mud. 
I  Tbe  female  lays  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  pigeon,  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with  green,  and 
marked  with  large  black  spots.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
tenacious  of  its  young,  and  when  disturbed  at  this 
■easOT  will  fly  round  in  repeated  circles,  uttering  a 
Bote  that  resennblea  tbe  word  twit-twit.  This  bird 
breeds  ia  the  lens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Romney 
marsh  in  Kent.    It  is  found  in  Britain  at  all  seasons. 


To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  so  little  known, 
I  will  add  another,  still  less  known ;  the  Corrira, 
or  Bonner,  of  Ald^ovandus.  All  we  are  told  of 
it  is,  that  it  has  the  longest  legs  of  all  web-footed 
fowls,  except  the  flamingo  and  avosetta;  that 
the  bill  is  straight,  yellow,  and  black  at  the  ends ; 
that  the  pupils  of  tiie  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
two  circles,  one  of  which  is  bay,  and  the  other 
white :  below,  near  the  belly,  it  is  whitish ;  the 
tail,  with  two  white  feathers,  black  at  the  extrem- 
ities: and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of 
the  colour  of  rusty  iron.  It  is  tl^us  that  we  are 
obliged  to  substitute  dry  description  for  instruc- 
tive history ;  and  employ  words  to  express  those 
shadings  of  colour  which  the  pencil  alone  can 
convey. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  SMALL  BIBM  OF  THS  GRASE  KT9D,  WITH  THB 
THIGHS  PABTLT  BABB  OF  FBATHBBS. 

As  I  have  taken  my  distinctions  rather  from  the 
general  form  and  manners  of  birds,  than  from 
their  minuter  though  perhaps  more  precise  dia- 
criminations,  it  vdll  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
here  enter  into  a  particular  history  of  a  numer- 
ous tribe  of  birds,  whose  manners  and  forms  are 
so  very  much  alike.  Of  many  of  them  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  in  our  histonans,  but  tedi- 
ous descriptions  of  their  dimensions,  and  the 
colour  of  their  plumage;  and  of  the  rest,  the 
history  of  one  is  so  much  that  of  all,  that  it  is 
but  the  same  account  rep^fU«d  to  a  most  dia- 
gusting  reiteration.  I  will  therefore  group  them 
into  one  general  draught;  in  which  the  more 
eminent,  or  the  most  whimsical,  will  naturally 
stand  forward  on  the  canvass. 

In  this  group  we  find  an  extensive  tribe  of  na- 
tive birds,  with  their  varieties  and  aflinitiee ;  and 
we  might  add  a  hundred  others,  of  distant  cli« 
mates,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  the 
colour  and  the  name.  In  this  list  is  exhibited 
the  Curlew,  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  duck, 
with  a  bill  four  inches  long:  the  Woodoocky 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  withi  a  bill  three 
inches  long:  the  Qodwit,  of  the  same  size;  the 
bill  four  inches:  the  Green  Shank,  longer  leg^ 
ged;  the  bill  two  inches  and  a  hidf:  the  Bed 
Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet  from  the 
former :  the  Snipe,  less  by  half,  with  a  bill  three 
inches.  Then  with  shorter  billa— The  Buff,  with 
a  collar  of  feathers  round  the  neck  of  the  male ; 
the  Knot,  the  Sandpiper,  the  Sanderling,  the 
Dunlin,  the  Purre,  and  the  Stint.  To  conclude ; 
with  bills  very  short — ^The  Lapwing,  the  Qreen 

In  winter  it  frequents  the  sea-shore.  It  is  widely  dif- 
fused on  the  continent,  inhabiting  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  and  more  plen« 
tifuUy  on  the  salt  lakes  in  the  deserts  of  Tartar  v. 
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Plover,  the  Qray  Plover,  the  Dottrel,  the  Turn- 
stone, and  the  Sea-lark.  These,  with  their  affin- 
ities, are  properly  natives  or  visitants  of  this 
country ;  and  are  dispersed  along  our  shores,  riv- 
ers, and  watery  grounds.  Taking  in  the  birds  of 
this  kind,  belonging  to  other  oountries,  the  list 
would  be  very  widely  extended ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  class,  as  described  by  Brisson,  would 
amount  to  near  an  hundred. 

All  these  birds  possess  many  marks  in  com- 
mon;  though  some  have  peculiarities  that  de- 
serve regard.  All  these  birds  .are  bare  of  fea- 
thers above  the  knee,  or  above  the  heel,  as  some 
naturalists  choose  to  express  it.  In  fact,  that 
part  which  I  call  the  knee,  if  compared  with  the 
legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  the  heel ;  but  as 
it  is  commonly  conceived  otherwise,  I  have  con- 
formed to  the  general  apprehension.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  all  these  birds  are  bare  of  feathers 
above  the  knee ;  and  in  some  they  are  wanting 
half  way  up  the  thigh.  The  nudity  in  that  part 
is  partly  natural,  and  partly  produced  by  all 
birds  of  this  kind  habitually  wading  in  water. 
The  older  the  bird,  the  barer  are  its  thighs ;  yet 
even  the  young  ones  have  not  the  same  downy 
covering  reaching  so  low  as  the  birds  of  any  other 
class.  Such  a  covering  there  would  rather  be 
prejudicial,  as  being  continually  liable  to  get  wet 
in  the  water. 

As  these  birds  are  usually  employed  rather  in 
running  than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food  lies  en- 
tirely upon  the  ground,  and  not  on  trees  or  in 
the  air,  so  they  run  with  great  swiftness  for  their 
size,  and  the  length  of  their  legs  assists  their  ve- 
locity. But,  as  in  seeking  their  food  they  are 
often  obliged  to  change  their  station ;  so  also  are 
they  equally  swift  of  wing,  and  traverse  immense 
tracts  of  country  without  much  fatigue. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  a  part  of 
this  class  lived  upon  an  oily  slime,  found  in  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  of  weedy  pools ;  they 
were  thence  termed,  by  Willoughby,  Ifudsuebers, 
But  later  discoveries  have  shown  that,  in  these 
places,  they  hunt  for  the  caterpillars  and  worms 
of  insects.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  gen- 
erally assert,  that  all  birds  of  this  class  live  upon 
animalB  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  long-billed 
birds  suck  up  worms  and  insects  from  the  bot- 
tom ;  those  furnished  with  shorter  bills,  pick  up 
such  insects  as  Ue  nearer  the  surfieuse  of  the  mei^ 
dow,  or  among  the  sands  on  the  searshore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the  snipe, 
are  ever  seen  in  plashy  brakes,  and  under  covered 
hedges,  assiduously  employed  in  seeking  out  in- 
sects in  their  worm  state;  and  it  seems,  from 
their  fktness,  that  they  find  a  plentiful  supply. 
Nature,  indeed,  has  furnished  them  with  very 
convenient  instruments  for  procuring  their  food. 
Their  bills  are  made  sufficiently  long  for  search- 
ing; but  still  more,  they  are  endowed  with  an 
exquisite  sensibility  at  the  point,  for  feeling  their 
provision.  They  are  furnished  with  no  less  than 
three  pair  of  nerves,  equal  almost  to  the  optic 


nerves  in  thickness ;  which  pass  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  run  along  the  upper  chap  to 
the  point. 

Nor  are  those  birds  with  shorter  bills,  and  dei- 
titute  of  such  convenient  instruments,  without  a 
proper  provision  made  for  their  subsistence.  The 
lapwing,  the  sandpiper,  and  the  redshank,  ran 
with  surprising  rapidity  along  the  surfrce  of  the 
marsh  or  the  sea-shore,  quarter  their  ground 
with  great  dexterity,  and  leave  nothing  of  the 
insect  kind  that  happens  to  lie  on  the  sar£su%. 
These,  however^  are  neither  so  ht  nor  so  delicate 
as  the  former ;  as  they  are  obliged  to  toil  more 
for  a  subsistence,  they  are  easily  satisfied  with 
whatever  offers ;  and  their  flesh  often  contracts 
a  relish  of  what  has  been  their  latest,  or  their 
jMrincipal  food. 

Most  of  the  birds  fonnexly  described  have 
stated  times  for  feeding  and  rest :  the  eagle  kind 
prowl  by  day,  and  at  evening  repose ;  the  owl  bj 
night,  and  keeps  unseen  in  the  daytime :  but 
the^  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  seem  at  all  hours 
employed ;  they  are  seldom  at  rest  by  day;  and 
during  the  whole  ni^t-season,  every  meadow 
and  marsh  resounds  with  their  different  calls,  to 
courtship  or  to  food. 

This  seems  to  be  the  time  when  they  least 
fear  interruption  from  man;  and  though  they 
fly  at  all  times,  yet  at  this  season  thej  iq>petr 
more  assiduouflly  employed,  both  in  providing 
for  their  present  support,  and  continuing  that  of 
posterity.  This  is  usually  the  season  when  the 
insidious  fowler  steals  in  upon  their  occupations, 
and  fills  the  whole  meadow  with  terror  and  de- 
struction. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters,  sad 
among  watery  places,  they  seem  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  warmth  of  constitution  to  fit  them 
for  that  cold  element.  They  reside,  by  choice, 
in  the  coldest  climates:  and  as  other  birds  mi- 
grate here  in  our  summer,  their  migratioos 
hither  are  mostly  in  the  winter.  Even  those 
that  reside  among  us  the  whole  season,  retire  in 
summer  to  the  tope  of  our  bleakest  mountains ; 
where  they  breed,  and  bring  down  their  youog 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Most  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire  to 
the  polar  regions ;  as  those  that  remain  behind 
in  the  mountains,  and  keep  with  us  during  sum- 
mer, bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  which 
in  winter  haunt  our  marshes  and  low  grounds. 
The  snipe  sometimes  builds  here ;  and  the  nest 
of  the  curlew  is  sometimes  found  in  the  plashes 
of  our  hills;  but  the  number  of  these  is  veiy 
small ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  only 
some  strag^ers  who,  not  having  strength  or 
courage  sufficient  for  the  general  voyage,  take 
up  from  necessity  their  habitation  here. 

In  general,  during  the  summer,  this  whole 
dass  either  choose  the  coldest  countries  to  retire 
to,  or  the  coldest  and  the  moistest  part  of  ours 
to  breed  in.  The  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the 
snipe,  the  godwit,  the  gray  plover,  the  green  and 
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the  long-legged  plover,  the  knot,  ftnd  the  turn- 
Btone,  are  rather  the  guests  than  the  natives  of 
this  island.  Thej  visit  us  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  forsake  us  in  the  spring.  They  then 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Pru*- 
na,  and  Lapland,  to  breed.  Our  country,  during 
the  summer  season,  becomes  uninhabitable  to 
them.  The  ground  parched  up  by  the  heat,  the 
springs  dried  away,  and  the  vermicular  insects 
already  upon  the  wing,  they  have  no  means  of 
subsisting.  Their  weak  and  delicately  pointed 
biUs  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a  resisting  soil ;  and 
thor  prey  is  departed,  though  they  were  able  to 
reach  its  retreats.  Thus,  that  season  when  Na- 
ture is  said  to  teem  with  life,  and  to  put  on  her 
gayest  liveries,  is  to  them  an  interval  of  sterility 
and  fiunine.  The  coldest  mountains  of  the  north 
are  then  a  preferable  habitation;  the  marshes 
there  are  never  totally  dried  up ;  and  the  insects 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  both  above  ground 
and  underneath,  the  country  swarms  with  them. 
In  such  retreats,  therefore,  these  birds  would 
continue  always ;  but  that  the  frosts,  when  they 
set  in,  haise  the  same  effect  upon  the  ikce  of  the 
landscape  as  the  heats  of  summer.  Every  brook 
18  BtiiTened  into  ice ;  all  the  earth  is  congealed 
into  one  solid  mass ;  and  the  birds  are  obliged  to 
forsake  a  region  where  they  can  no  longer  find 
subsiBleace. 

Such  are  our  visitants.  With  regard  to  those 
which  keep  with  us  continually,  and  breed  here, 
they  are  neither  so  delicate  in  their  food,  nor 
perhaps  so  warm  in  their  constitutions.  The 
lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  redshank,  the  sandpiper, 
the  sea-pie,  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the  sea-lark, 
breed  in  this  country,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
side here.  In  summer  they  frequent  such  marsh- 
es as  are  not  dried  up  in  any  part  of  the  year ; 
fte  Emoz  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. There,  in  solitudes  formed  by  surround- 
ing marshes,  they  breed  and  bring  up  their 
young.  In  winter  they  come  down  from  their 
retreats  rendered  unii^bitable  by  the  flooding 
of  the  waters,  and  seek  their  food  about  our 
ditches  and  marshy  meadow-grounds.  Tet,  even 
of  this  class,  all  are  wanderers  upon  some  occa- 
sions; and  take  wing  to  the  northern  dimates, 
to  breed  and  find  subsistence. .  This  happens 
when  our  summers  are  peculiarly  dry ;  and  when 
the  fenny  countries  are  not  sufficiently  watered 
to  defend  their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
with  respect  to  these  birds,  they  often  break 
through  the  general  habits  of  their  kind ;  and 
as  the  lapwing,  the  ruff,  and  the  sandpiper,  are 
sometimes  seen  to  alter  their  manners,  and  to 
migrate  from  hence,  instead  of  continuing  to 
breed  here ;  so  we  often  find  the  woodcock,  the 
snipe,  and  the  curlew,  reside  with  us  during  the 
whole  season,  and  breed  their  young  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Oasewood,  about  two 
miles  from  Tunbri^,  as  Mr.  Pennant  assures 
ui^  some  woodcocks  are  seen  to  breed  annually. 


The  young  have  been  shot  there  in  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  August ;  and  were  as  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous as  they  are  with  us  in  vrinter,  though  not  so 
well  tasted.  On  the  Alps,  and  other  high  moun- 
tains, says  Willoughby,  the  woodcock  continues 
all  summer;  I  myself  have  flushed  them  on  the 
top  of  mount  Jura,  in  June  and  July.  The  eggs 
are  long,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  stained  with 
deeper  spots  and  clouds.  The  nests  of  the  cur- 
lew and  the  snipe  are  frequently  found;  and 
some  of  these  perhaps  never  entirely  leave  this 


It  is  thus  that  the  same  habits  are,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  all;  but  in  nestling,  and 
bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes  place 
universally.  As  they  all  run  and  feed  upon  the 
ground,  so  they  are  all  found  to  nestle  there. 
The  number  of  eggs  generally  to  be  seen  in  every 
nest  is  from  two  to  four ;  never  under,  and  very 
seldom  exceeding.  The  nest  is  made  without 
any  art;  but  the  eggs  are  either  laid  in  some 
little  depression  of  the  earth,  or  on  a  few  bents 
and  long  grass,  that  scarcely  preserve  them  from 
the  moisture  below.  Tet  such  is  the  heat  of  the 
body  of  these  birds,  that  the  time  of  incubation 
is  shorter  than  with  any  other  of  the  same  size. 
The  magpie,  for  instance,  takes  twenty-one  days 
to  hatch  its  young ;  the  lapwing  takes  but  four- 
teen. Whether  the  animal  oil,  with  which  these 
birds  abound,  gives  them  this  superior  warmth, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
quick  incubation. 

In  their  seasons  of  courtship  they  pair  as  other 
birds ;  but  not  without  violent  contests  between 
the  males,  for  the  choice  of  the  female.  The  lap- 
wing and  the  plover  are  often  seen  to  fight 
among  themselves ;  but  there  is  one  little  bird 
of  this  tribe,  called  the  rujf^  that  has  got  the  epi- 
thet of  the  fighter,  merely  from  its  great  perse- 
verance and  animosity  on  these  occasions.  In 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  these  birds  arrive 
among  our  marshes,  they  are  observed  to  engage 
with  desperate  fury  against  each  other:  it  is 
then  that  the  fowlers,  seeing  them  intent  on  mu- 
tual destruction,  spread  their  nets  over  them, 
and  take  them  in  great  numbers.  Tet  even  in 
captivity  their  animosity  still  continues :  the 
people  that  fat  them  up  for  sale  are  obliged  to 
shut  them  up  in  close  dark  rooms ;  for  if  they 
let  ever  so  little  light  in  among  them,  the  turbu- 
lent prisoners  instantly  fidl  to  fighting  vrith  each 
other,  and  never  cease  till  each  has  kiUed  its 
antagonist,  especially,  sajrs  Willoughby,  if  any- 
body stands  by.  A  similar  animosity,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe ;  but  when 
they  have  pidred,  and  begun  to  lay,  their  conten- 
tions are  then  over. 

The  pbce  these  birds  chiefly  choose  to  breed 
in,  is  in  some  island  surrounded  with  sedgy 
moors,  where  men  seldom  resort;  and  in  such 
situations  I  have  often  seen  the  ground  so  strew- 
ed with  eggs  and  nests,  that  one  could  scarcely 
take  a  step  without  treading  upon  some  of  them. 
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As  soon  as  a  stranger  intrudes  upon  these  re- 
treats, the  whole  colony  is  up,  and  a  hundred 
different  screams  are  heard  from  every  quarter. 
The  arts  of  the  lapwing,  to  allure  men  or  dogs 
from  her  nest,  are  perfectly  amusing.  When  she 
perceives  the  enemy  approaching,  she  never 
waits  till  they  arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly  runs 
to  meet  them :  when  she  has  come  as  near  them 
as  she  dares  to  venture,  she  then  rises  with  a 
loud  screaming  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she 
were  just  flushed  from  hatching;  while  she  is 
then  probably  a  hundred  y^ds  from  the  nest. 
Thus  she  flies  with  great  clamour  and  anxiety, 
whining  and  screaming  around  the  invaders, 
striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fluttering 
as  if  she  were  wounded.  To  add  to  the  deceit, 
she  appears  still  more  clamorous  as  more  remote 
from  the  nest.  If  she  sees  them  very  near,  she 
then  seems  to  be  quite  unconcerned,  and  her 
cries  cease,  while  her  terrors  are  really  augment- 
ing. If  there  be  dogs,  she  flies  heavily  at  a  little 
distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed  i  still  vocifer- 
ous and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  treasure  is  depos- 
i  ited.  The  dog  pursues,  in  hopes  every  moment 
I  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  by  this  means  actually 
loses  the  young ;  for  the  cunning  bird,  when  she 
,  has  thus  drawn  him  off  to  a  proper  distance, 
'  then  puts  forth  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  aston- 
'  ished  pursuers  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her 
flight.  The  eggs  of  all  these  birds  are  highly 
valued  by  the  luxurious ;  they  are  boiled  hard, 
and  thus  served  up  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion. 

As  the  young  of  this  class  are  soon  hatched, 
so,  when  excluded,  they  quickly  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. They  run  about  after  the  mother  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  egg ;  and  being  covered  with  a 
thick  down,  want  very  little  of  that  clutching 
which  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  that  follow 
the  mother,  indispensably  require.  They  oome 
to  their  adult  state  long  before  winter ;  and  then 
flock  together  till  the  breeding  season  returns, 
which  for  a  while  dissolves  their  society. 

As  the  flesh  of  almost  all  these  birds  is  in  high 
estimation,  so  many  methods  have  been  contrived 
for  taking  them.  That  used  in  taking  the  ruff 
seems  to  be  most  advantageous;  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  describe  it.  The  ruff— which  is  the 
name  of  the  male,  the  reeve  that  of  the  female — 
is  taken  in  nets  about  forty  yards  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  they 
oome  about  the  latter  end  of  Aprfl,  and  disap- 
pear about  Michaelmas.  The  male  of  this  bird, 
which  is  known  from  all  others  of  the  kind  by 
the  great  length  of  the  feathers  round  his  neck, 
is  yet  so  various  in  his  plumage,  that  it  is  said 
no  two  ruffs  were  ever  seen  totally  of  the  same 
colour.  The  nets  in  which  these  are  taken  are 
supported  by  sticks,  at  an  angle  of  near  forty-five 
degrees,  and  placed  either  on  dry  ground,  or  in 
very  shallow  water^  not   remote   from  reeds : 


among  these  the  fowler  conceals  himself,  till  the 
birds,  enticed  by  a  stale  or  stuffed  bird,  come  un- 
der the  nets ;  he  then,  by  pulling  a  string,  lets 
them  fiUl,  and  they  are  taken ;  as  are  god-wits, 
knots,  and  gray  plover,  also,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  these  birds  are  brou^t  from  under 
the  net,  they  are  not  killed  immediately,  but  &t- 
tened  for  the  table,  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp- 
seed,  and  sometimes  boiled  wheat;  but  if  expe- 
dition is  wanted,  sugar  is  added,  which  will  make 
them  a  lump  of  fitt  in  a  fortnight's  time.  They 
are  kept,  as  observed  before,  in  a  dark  room; 
and  judgment  is  required  in  taking  the  proper 
time  for  kiUing  them,  when  they  are  at  the  high- 
est pitch  oi  fiitness:  for  if  that  is  neglected,  the 
birds  are  apt  to  &U  away.  They  are  reckoned  a 
very  great  delicacy ;  they  sell  for  two  shiUings, 
or  half-arcrown,  ar^eoe ;  and  are  served  up  to 
the  table  with  the  train,  like  woodcocks,  where 
we  will  leave  them. 

SUPPLBMENTABT  NoTE. 

We  shall  here  notice  more  particularly  the  birds 
enumerated  in  the  above  chapter. 

The  Curlew, — There  are  two  species  of  the  cur- 
lew  to  be  found  in  Europe — ^the  Cooiinon  curlew  aiid 
the  Little  curlew ;  but  there  are  various  other  spe- 
cies, in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  differing  very 
much  in  size,  the  longest  measuring  about  twenty- 
five  inches,  and  sometimes  weighing  thirty-six  ounces. 
The  following  pleasing  paper  on  the  habits  of  the 
curlew  and  some  of  its  congeners,  is  frooa  the  pen  oi 
that  able  ornithologist,  Professor  MacgilHvra^  of 
Aberdeen  :  **  With  the  history  of  the  curlew  might 
be  connected,  and  not  inappropriately,  much  of  the 
wild  scenery  of  our  land,  for,  during  the  breeding 
season,  its  retreats  are  the  barren  heath  and  the 
mountain  side.  Let  it  now  be  the  middle  of  October. 
We  are  traversing  the  mud  flat  that  extends  from 
the  village  of  Cramond  to  near  Queensferry,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  Manv  gulls 
are  scattered  over  the  sands, — small  flocks  of  ducks 
are  swimming  in  the  river,— straggling  bands  of  terns 
hover  and  scream  along  the  edge  of  the  water,— here 
and  there  may  be  seen  a  solitary  gannet  gliding  past, 
— and  hr  out  at  sea  are  some  dusky  birds,  which  may 
be  cormorants  or  red -throated  divers.  On  that 
shoal  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  small  birds,  probably 
dunlins ;  fiuther  on  are  some  black  and  white  waders, 
which  we  may  conjecture  to  be  oyster-catchers;  and 
here,  scattered  over  the  miry  flat,  are  very  many 

E ay. backed,  long-legged,  long-necked,  and  lon^- 
Ued  stragglers,  the  very  birds  of  which  we  are  m 
search.  They  observe  us,  one  utters  a  loud  shrill  crv, 
to  which  ano&er  responds,  and  presently  all  are  on  toe 
wing.  Mark  how  they  fly,  at  a  moderate  heiffht, 
with  contracted  neck,  outstretched  bill,  feet  folded 
back,  wide -spread  wings,  moved  in  regular  time. 
Away  they  speed,  one  screaming  now  and  then,  and 
alarming  the  gulls  and  other  birds  in  their  course ; 
nor  do  they  stop  until,  arriving  at  a  suitable  spot  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  they  perform  a  few  circling 
evolutions,  and  alight  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  into 
which  some  of  them  wade,  while  the  rest  disperse 
over  the  sand.  All  that  we  can  see  or  say  of  them 
here  is,  that  at  this  season  they  have  arrived  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  they  frequent  the  beaches,  search- 
ing for  food  in  the  same  way  as  the  god  wits,  long- 
shanks,  and  sandpipers,  but  in  what  precise  manner 
they  procure  it,  or  of  what  it  consists,  remains  to  be 
discovered.  To  see  these  vigilant  and  suspidoua 
birds  at  hand,  we  must  find  some  place  resorted  to 
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by  tbem,  in  which  we  may  draw  near  without  being 
perceived.  Let  us  then  betake  ourselves  to  the 
idand  of  Harri». 

Here  is  a  low  tract  of  sandy  pasture,  with  a  shal- 
low pool  upon  it,  and  extending  along  a  large  ford  or 
expanse  of  sand,  covered  by  the  tide  and  laid  bare 
when  it  recedes.  Many  eurlews  and  golden  plovers^ 
a  few  ringed  dotterels,  two  or  three  mallards,  and, 
doubtless,  hundreds  df  snipes,  are  dispersed  over  the 
plashy  ground.  That  old  turf  cattle^fold  will  enable 
us  to  approach  the  birds  unseen,  unless  some  of  the 
curlews  should  happen  to  fly  overhead  and  discover 
us,  when  they  will  be  sure  to  sound  an  alarm.  Now 
crawl  this  way,  and  see  that  the  muzxle  of  your  gun 
is  not  filled  with  sand.  From  this  slap  in  the  wall, 
cautiously  raising  our  heads  until  we  can  bring  an 
eye  to  bw  on  theroj  we  roav  obaerve  their  motions. 
There,  twenty  paces  off,  stalks  an  old  curlew,  cun- 
ning and  sagacious,  yet  not  aware  of  our  proximity. 
He  has  heard,  or  fkncied  that  he  has  heard,  some  un- 
usual sound,  and  there  he  moves  slowly,  with  raised 
head,  and  ear  attent ;  but  some  appearance  in  the 
soft  sand  has  attracted  his  notice,  and,  forgetting  his 
fears,  he  thrusts,  or  rather  works  his  bill  into  it, 
sod,  extracting  something  which  he  swallows,  with- 
draws it,  and  proceeds,  looking  carefully  around. 
Now  from  the  surface  he  picks  up  a  snail,  of  that 
small  kind  named  HeU±  erieetorum,  which,  raising 
his  head,  and  moving  it  rapidly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, at  the  same  time  slightly  opening  and  closing 
his  mandibles,  he  gradually  brings  within  readh  of  his 
tongue,  when  he  swallows  it.  There  he  has  dragged 
a  worm  from  the  sand,  and  again  has  obtained  a  small 
crab  or  insect.  But  now  two  others  have  come  up ; 
they  are  within  range ;  let  rqe  fire.  There  they  lie, 
two  dead;  the  other,  with  broken  wing,  runs  off 
loudly  screaming.  Curlews,  plovers,  redshanks, 
dotterels,  ducks,  and  snipes,  all  rise,  and  move  to  « 
distance  corresponding  to  their  fears,  the  curlews 
flying  out  of  sight,  the  snipes  coming  back  to  the 
same  spot,  and  tne  plovers  alighting  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  off. 

The  curlew  is  extremely  shy  and  suspidous,.  so  that 
at  this  season,  unless  by  some  stratagem  or  acddent, 
one  can  very  seldom  obtain  a  shot  at  it.  In  Harris 
I  once  shot  three  from  a  fold  in  the  manner  described 
above.  On  another  occasion,  having  a  musket  with 
large  shot,  I  let  ily  at  one  feeiding  in  a  field  as  I  was 
passing  along,  hit  it  in  the  wing,  and  on  measuring 
the  distance  found  it  to  be  seventy-five  yards.  In  the 
Hebrides  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  to  kill  seven 
eurlews  is  enough  for  a  lifetime ;  but  one,  by  lying 
among  the  rocks  on  a  point  frequented  by  them, 
might,  I  doubt  not,  shoot  as  many  in  less  than  a 
week.  This  method,  however,  I  Mve  never  tried, 
it  beii^  much  more  pleasant  to  be  moving  about  than 
lying  jammed  into  the  crevice  of  a  cliff.  When 
sJarmed,  they  spread  out  their  wings,  run  rapidly 
forward  some  paces,  and,  springing  into  the  air, 
uttering  their  loud  cries^  fly  off  at  a  rapid  rate. 
When  looking  for  flood,  they  generally  walk  sedately, 
unlike  the  redshank,  which  is  continually  running, 
stooping,  or  vibrating^  but  sometimes  run,  and  that 
with  great  celerity.  Dry  pastures,  moist  grounds, 
and  shallow  pools,  are  equall]^  frequented  by  them, 
snd  they  may  be  seen  wading  in  the  water  up  to  the 
tarsal  joint.  Towards  the  end  of  Mardh  they  (j^en- 
erally  leave  the  shores,  where  they  have  resided 
in  flocks  from  September,  and  separating  in  paira, 
betake  themselves  to  the  interior,  where,  in  the 
higher  and  less  firequented  moora,  they  deposit  their 
eggi,  and  rear  th^  young.  It  is  now  the  begin- 
mng  of  May.  The  sunny  banks  are  covered  with 
primroses,  the  ffolden  catkins  of  the  willow  fringe 
the  brooks,  whim  the  spikes  of  the  cotton-grass  or- 
nament the  moss-dad  moor.  Let  us  ascend  the  long 
ghm»  and,  wandering  on  the  heathy  slopes,  listen  to 


the  clear  but  melancholy  whistle  of  the  plover,  the 
bleating  of  the  snipe,  and  the  loud  scream  of  the  cur- 
lew.  Here  is  a  hdg,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  heath, 
among  which  is  a  profusion  of  Myrica  Gale.  Some 
lapwings  are  coming  up,  gliding  and  flapping  their 
long  broad  wings ;  a  black-breasted  plover  has  sta- 
tioned  himself  on  the  top  of  that  mound  of  green 
moss,  and  a  ring  ouzel  has  just  sprung  from  the  furze 
on  the  brae.  See;  what  is  th^  ?  A  hare  has  sprung 
from  ^mong  our  feet  I  No,  a  durlew  fluttering  along 
the  ground,  wounded,  unable  to  escape.  Runl 
She  has  been  sitting ;  here  is  the  nest  in  a  hollow 
under  shelter  of  two  tufts  of  heath  and  a  stunted 
willow.  It  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  apparently 
Eriophartti  MleocHariM  pahistHa,  Scirpua  cetapitonu, 
some  twigs  of  heath,  and,  perhaps,  portions  of  other 
plants  not  very  neatly  disposed.  It  is  very  shallow, 
and  intemallji  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  eggs 
are  four,  pyriform,  excessively  large,  three  inches 
long,  an  indi  and  ten-twelfths  across,  light  olive  or 
dull  yellowish-brown,  or  pale  greenish-gray,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  umber  brown,-  the  markings  crowded 
on  the  larger  end.  They  vary  considerably  in  size 
and  form,  some  being  only  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  length.  Those  in  the  nest  before  us  are 
of  the  largest  siae,  very  darkly  Coloured,  and  so  little 
contrastihg  with  the  surrounaing  objects,  that  unless 
the  bird  had  sprung  up  among  our  feet,  we  should 
scarcely  hilve  observed  them.  Far  up  on  the  hill- 
side you  hear  the  loud  cry  of  the  curlew^  which  is 
presently  responded  to  from  the  opposite  slope ;  in 
another  plMie  a  bird  commences  a  series  of  modulated 
cries,  and,  springing  up,  performs  a  curved  flight, 
flapping  its  wbgs  and  screaming  as  it  proceeds.  Pre- 
sently the  whole  glen  is  vocal^  but  not  with  sweet 
sounds  like  those  of  the  mavis  and  the  merle.  But 
it  is  vain  to  punue  the  birds,  for  these  are  the  males, 
and  at  this  season  you  will  find  them  fully  as  shy  as 
they  were  in  winter  on  the  sea-shore.  Some  weeks 
hence,  when  the  young  are  abroad,  the  females  and 
even  the  males,  will  flutter  around  you  if  you  ap-  i 
proach  the  spot  where  their  unfledged  brood  lie  con-  i 
eealed  among  the  herbage,  and  will  attempt,  by  . 
feigning  distress,  to  lead  vou  into  a  vain  pttramt. 

Like  all  the  other  birds  of  this  genus,  the  young  j 
are  covered  with  long,  stiflBsh  down,  and  run  about 
presently  after  exclusion  from  the  e^,  squatting  to  I 
conceal  themselves  from  their  enemies,     tip  to  the  | 
age  of  three  weeks  they  are  still  unfeathered ;  their  ; 
forehead,  throat,  and  under  surface,  yellowish-gray, 
their  upper  parts  of  the  same  colour,  with  patches 
of  dark  brown ;  the  bill  not  longer  than  the  head. 
That  organ  gradually  elongates,  as  the  feathers  sprout, 
and  by  the  end  of  about  seven  weeks  they  are  able 
to  fly.    At  this  season  old  and  young  feed  on  insects, 
larvs,  and  worms.     The  latter  are  very  fat,  but  the 
former  are  not  in  good  condition  until  the  middle  of 
autumn,  about  which  period  the  curlews  unite  into 
smaU  flocks,  gradually  dispersal,  lind  betake  them- 
selves to  the  shores.      Their  flesh  is  delicate  and 
well-flavoured,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  in  our  markets.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  differ- 
ence produced  in  the  quality  of  their  flesh  as  an  arti- 
cle ot  fbod  by  their  change  of  residence. 

Montagu  has  given,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  '  Or- 
nithological  Dictionary,'  A  very  interesting  account 
of  a  tame  bird  of  this  species.  *  One  which  was 
shot  on  the  wing,  was  turned  amongst  aquatic  birds, 
and  was  at  first  so  extremely  shv,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  crammed  with  meat  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  he  began  to  eat  worms ;  but  as  this  was  pre- 
carious food,  he  was  tempted  to  eat  bread  and  milk 
like  Ruffs.  To  induce  this  substitution,  worms 
were  put  into  a  mess  of  bread  mixed  with  milk,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  how  cautiously  he  avoided 
the  mixture,  by  carrying  every  worm  to  the  pond, 
and  well  washing  it  previous  to  swallowing.     In  the 
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course  of  a  few  days  this  new  diet  did  not  appear 
unpalatable  to  faim,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  week 
he  became  partial  to  it,  and,  from  being  exceedingly 
poor  and  emaciated,  got  plump  and  in  high  health. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  this  bird 
became  excessively  tame,  and  would  follow  a  person 
across  the  menagerie  for  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  small 
fish,  of  which  be  was  remarkably  fond.  But  he 
became  almost  omnivorous;  fish,  water-liasards,  small 
frogs,  insecU  of  every  kind  that  were  not  too  large 
to  swallow,  and  (in  defect  ot  other  food)  barley 
with  the  ducks  was  not  rejected.  This  very  great 
fiivourite  was  at  last  killed  by  a  rat  (as  it  was  sus- 
pected), after  a  short  life  of  two  years  in  confine- 
ment; but  he  had  in  that  time  fully  satisfied  our 
inquiries  into  his  natura?  habits.' 

An  adult  male  curlew  measures  25  inches  in  length, 
42  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  body  is  ovate  luid  rather  full,  the  legs  long  and 
slender,  the  neck  also  long,  the  head  rather  small, 
the  bill  extremely  long,  measuring  six  inches;  the 
tibia  bare  at  its  lower  end,  the  tarsus  reticulated, 
the  toes  rather  short,  slender,  three  before,  one 
behind.  The  throat  is  very  narrow;  the  oesophagus 
very  long  and  rather  slender;  the  proventriciUus 
oblong ;  the  stomach  a  large  and  powerful  gizzard ; 
the  intestine  long,  of  moderate  width;  the  coeca 
rather  slender,  cylindrical,  4^  inches  long.  The 
plumage  is  moderately  full,  soft,  and  blended;  the 
wings  very  lon^,  narrow,  pointed,  the  first  primary 
longest ;  the  tail  rather  short  and  rounded. 

The  bill  is  black,  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
and  the  basal  margins  of  the  upper  flesh-coloured. 
The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  and  neck  is 
li^ht  grayish-yellow  tinged  with  red,  each  feather 
with  a  central  blackish-brown  streak;  the  scapulars 
with  flerriform  yellowish-red  spot«  on  the  edges;  the 
pnmaries  deep  brown,  the  first  five  quills  unspotted 
on  the  outer  web,  tiie  rest  with  serriform  white 
spots  on  the  outer,  and  all  with  similar  large  spots 
on  the  inner  web;  the  back  white,  with  narrow 
longitudinal  black  marks;  the  upper  tail- coverts 
barred  with  black;  the  tail  white,  with  twelve 
brownish-black  bands;  the  breast,  sides,  and  abdo- 
men, white;  the  first  with  lanceolate  spots,  the 
second  with  spots  and  bars;  the  last  tul- coverts 
with  narrow  lanceolate  spots." 

The  Woodcock. — During  summer-time  the  wood- 
cock is  an  inhabitant  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland, 
and  other  northern  countries,  where  it  breeds.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  frosts  commence,  it  retires 
southward  to  milder  climates.  These  birds  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  in  flocks;  some  of  them  in  October, 
but  not  in  great  numbers  till  November  and  Decern- 
her.  They  generally  take  advantage  of  the  night, 
being  seldom  seen  to  come  before  sunset.  The 
time  of  their  arrival  depends  considerably  on  the 
prevailing  winds;  for  adverse  gales  always  detain 
them,  they  not  being  able  to  struggle  with  the 
boisterous  squalls  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  After 
their  arrival  in  bad  weather,  thev  have  often  been 
6een  so  much  exhausted  as  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand,  when  thev  alighted  near  the 
coast.  They  live  on  worms  and  msects,  which  they 
search  for  with  their  lone  bills  in  soft  ground  and 
moist  woods,  feeding  and  flying  princi|wlly  in  the 
night.  They  go  out  in  the  evening;  and  generally  ! 
return  in  the  same  direction,  through  the  same  galdes,  ' 
to  their  day-retreat.  The  greater  part  of  them  leave 
this  country  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  Blarch,  always  pairing  before  they  set 
out.  They  retire  to  the  coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be 
fair,  set  out  immediately ;  but  if  contrary,  they  are 
often  detained  in  the  neignbouring  woods  and  thickets 
for  some  time.  In  this  crisis  the  sportsmen  are  all 
on  the  alert,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
echoes  to  the  discharge  of  guns;   seventeen  brace 


have  been  killed  by  one  person  in  a  day.  But  if 
they  are  detained  long  on  the  dry  heaths,  they  be- 
come so  lean  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable.  The  instant  s 
fair  wind  springs  up,  they  seize  the  opportunity;  and 
where  the  sportsinan  has  seen  hundreds  in  one  day, 
he  will  not  find  even  a  single  bird  the  next.  Very 
few  of  them  breed  in  England;  and  perhaps  with  re- 
spect to  those  that  do,  it  may  be  owin^  to  their  hav- 
ing been  wounded  by  the  sportsman  in  the  winter, 
so  as  to  be  disabled  from  taking  their  long  journey 
in  the  spring.  They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  root  of  some  tree,  and  lay  four  or 
five  eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  of  a 
rusty  colour,  and  marked  with  brown  spots.  They 
are  remarkably  tame  during  incubation.  A  person 
who  discovered  a  woodcock  on  its  nest,  often  stood 
over,  and  even  stroked  it;  notwithstanding  it  hatched 
the  voung  ones,  and  in  due  time  disappeared  with  them. 
We  have  a  very  correct  account  of  the  migratdon 
of  the  woodcock  in  the  following  extract  from 
Warner's  'Tour  through  Cornwall:'— "Before  I 
quit  the  Lands-end  it  may  be  amusing  to  mention  a 
particular  of  its  natural  history,  which  I  think  tiirowt 
some  light  on  the  much  disputed  subject  of  the 
migration  of  English  birds.  You  are  aware,  perhaps, 
that  a  controversy  has  long  subsisted  between  or- 
nithologists, whether  these  birds,  which  are  seen 
amongst  us  at  particular  seasons,  remain  in  the  king- 
dom concealed  in  indiscoverable  recesses  during  the 
period  of  their  disappearance,  or  whether  they  arc 
actually  absent  from  our  climate  at  i^\%  time,  and 
resident  in  countries  more  congenial  to  th»r  nature 
and  instincts.  In  this  list  of  migratory  birds,  aa 
thev  are  called,  the  woodcock,  that  important  article 
of  luxury  and  sport,  is  enumerated.  Mr.  Dainea 
Barrington,  amongst  others,  is  a  strenuous  opponent 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  species  of  bird  making  a  peri<^  | 
dical  passage  from  Ehigland  to  other  countries;  con- 
tending that  it  builds  its  nest,  and  breeds  amon^  us, 
in  the  same  nianner  as  other  indigenous  British  birds; 
and  is  invisible  during  the  summer  only  from  the 
caution  of  its  habits,  and  privacy  of  its  retreats,  in 
season.  He  further  makes  the  assertion  with  respect 
to  migratory  birds  in  general,  that  there  is  no 
well-attested  instance  of  such  migration  actually 
taking  place,  which  he  considers  as  a  convinciiig 
negative  proof  of  the  fiilsehood  of  that  opinion. 
What  the  value  of  these  examples  of  migration  ma/ 
be,  which  are  adduced  by  willoughby,  Buffon, 
Adanson,  &c.,  I  know  not,  as  I  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  controversy ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  had  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  made  the 
queston,  with  respect  to  woodcocks,  a  subject  of  his 
inquiry  when  he  was  in  Cornwall,  he  would  have 
learned  a  fact  at  the  Lands-end,  which  must  have  at 
once  settled  scepticism  on  that  particular  head.  He 
would  here  have  been  told  by  every  peasant  and 
fisherman,  that  the  annual  periodical  arrivid  of  the 
woodcocks  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  is  as  naturally  expected,  and  as  surely  takes 
place,  as  the  return  of  winter  and  autumn ;  and  that 
the  time  of  their  visit  is  directed  by  so  certain  an 
instinct,  that  the  inhabitants  can  tell,  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  the  week,  if  not  the  day,  on 
which  they  will  arrive.  He  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  migrMion  is  the  general  habit  of  the 
specie*,  and  not  the  wayward  act  of  an  individual 
bird,  by  the  prodigious  flocks  of  them  which  reach 
the  shore  at  the  same  time;  and  no  doubt  would 
have  remained  on  his  mind  of  tiieir  coming  firom  Asar, 
when  he  had  been  told,  that  after  their  arrival,  they 
might,  for  a  day  or  two,  be  easily  knocked  down,  or 
catched  by  dogs,  from  the  extreme  exhaustion  in- 
duced by  their  flight.  A  short  respite  indeed  amon^t 
the  bushes  and  stones  of  the  lAnds-end  again  in- 
vigorates them,  and  enables  them  to  take  an  inbuid 
course;  but  till  they  are  thus  recruited,  they  are  an 
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easy  prey,  and  prodaoe  no  mean  profit  to  those  who 
hve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  at  their  first 
landing  in  England.  We  were  told  at  Truro,  as  a 
proof  of  the  definitive  time  of  their  arrival,  that  a 
gfentleman  there  had  sent  to  the  Lands-end  for  several 
brace,  to  be  forwarded  to  him  for  a  particular  occa- 
sion. His  correspondent  acquainted  him  in  answer, 
that  no  woodcocks  had  yet  arrived;  but  that  on  the 
Uiird  day  from  his  writing,  if  the  weaker  continued 
as  it  then  was,  there  would  be  plenty.  The  state 
of  the  atmosphere  remained  unchanged,  the  visitors 
csame  as  it  was  asserted  thev  would,  and  the  gentle- 
man received  the  number  of  birds  he  had  ordered 

From  all  these  circumstances  we  conclude,  that 
woodcocks  are  actually  nugratory  birds,  that  they 
retire  from  England  when  the  temperature  of  our 
diraate  becomes  too  warm  for  them,  take  their  flight 
to  more  northerly  repons,  and  return  to  our  coast 
as  soon  as  the  cold  of  these  higher  latitudes  render 
it  unpleasing  for  them  to  remain." 

T%e  Snipes, — The  snipes,  though  agreeing  very 
much  in  external  resemblance  with  the  woodcocks, 
differ  from  them  in  natural  habits.  They  do  not 
inhabit  woods,  but  remain  in  the  marshy  parts  of 
meadows,  in  the  herbage,  and  amongst  the  osiers 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  still 
more  generally  spread  than  the  woodcocks,  and  there 
are  no  portions  of  the  globe  in  which  some  of  them 
have  not  been  found.  They  are  observed  to  be  in- 
cessantly employed  in  pecking  the  ground,  and  Al- 
drovanmis  has  remarked  that  they  have  the  tongue 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  proper  for  piercing  the 
small  worms,  which,  probably,  constitute  their  food; 
for  though  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but 
liquid,  and  an  earthy  sediment,  it  must  be  that  such 
sort  bodies  as  worms,  &c.,  dissolve  there  very  quickly, 
and  that  the  earth  which  enters  along  with  them 
is  the  only  substance  unsusceptible  of  liquefaction. 
Avturan  is  the  season  for  the  arrival  of  the  comriion 
snipe  in  most  of  the  southern  and  western  countries 
of  Europe.  It  then  extends  through  meadows,  marsh- 
es, bogs,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers. 
When  it  walks,  it  carries  the  head  erect,  without 
either  hopping  or  fluttering,  and  gives  it  a  horisontal 
movement,  while  the  tail  moves  up  and  down .  When 
it  takes  flight,  it  rises  so  high  as  often  to  be  heard 
after  it  is  lost  sight  of.  Its  cry  has  bc«n  sometimes 
likened  to  that  of  the  she-goat.  The  snipes  for  the 
roost  part,  migrating  northwards  in  the  spring,  nestle 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Silesia,  &c.  Some,  how- 
ever, continue  in  their  more  southern  stations,  mak- 
ing their  nest  in  the  mont&  of  June,  under  the  root 
of  some  alder  or  willow,  in  a  sheltered  place.  This 
nest  is  composed  of  dry  plants  and  feathers*  and  the 
female  lays  four  or  five  oblong  eggs,  of  a  whitish 
tint,  spotted  with  red.  If  the  female  be  disturbed 
during  incubation,  she  rises  very  high,  and  in  a  right 
line,  then  utters  a  particular  cry,  and  re-descends 
with  great  rapidity.  While  the  female  is  hatching, 
the  male  is  frequently  observed  to  hover  around  her, 
uttering  a  kind  of  hissing  noise.  The  voung  quit 
the  nest  on  issuing  from  the  sheU,  and  ttien  appear 
very  ngly  and  deformed.  Until  their  bill  grows 
firm,  the  mother  continues  her  care  of  them,  and 
does  not  leave  them  until  they  can  do  without  her. 
The  snipe  usually  grows  very  fiat,  both  in  Europe 
and  North  America;  but  much  less  so  in  warm  cu- 
mates.  Its  flesh,  after  the  early  frosts,  acquires  a 
fine  and  delicate^  flavour.  It  is  cooked,  as  well  as 
the  woodcock,  without  being  drawn,  and  is  in  univer- 
sal eftimation  as  an  exquisite  game.  It  is  caught  in 
various  ways,  and  is  well  known  to  be  a  diflicult 
shot,  when  turning  and  winding  in  thte  air ;  though 
by  no  means  so  when  sufifered  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line,  especially  as  the  smallest  grain  of  lead  is  snffi- 
dent  to  bring  it  down,  and  the  slightest  touch  will 
make  H  ML 


The  DoubU  nape  was  considered  by  Buffon  as  a 
mere  variet]^  of  the  common,  as  that  naturalist  pro- 
bably took  into  consideration  only  its  superior  size, 
and  the  trifling  difference  of  the  plumage.  It  has, 
however,  since  his  time,  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
different  species.  It  differs  from  the  common  snipe 
in  its  cry,  in  its  flight,  which  is  p^enerally  direct,  and 
with  few  or  no  cirdings,  and  in  its  habits,  preferring 
to  marshy  and  muddy  grounds,  those  places  where 
there  is  but  little  water,  and  where  it  is  clear.  There 
is  little  else  worth  remarking  concerning  it. 

The  Little  tnipe  is  not  larger  than  a  lark.  It  is 
less  generally  extended  that  the  common  species.  In 
France,  it  remains  in  the  marshes  almost  during  the 
whole  year,  where  it  nestles  and  lays  eggs,  like  those 
of  Uie  common  snipe.  Concealed  in  reeds  and  rushes, 
it  remains  there  so  pertinaciously^  that  it  is  necessary 
dmost  to  walk  upon  it  to  make  it  rise.  Its  flight  is 
less  rapid  and  more  direct  than  that  of  the  common 
snipe.  Its  fiit  is  equally  fine,  and  its  flesh  similarly 
well -flavoured.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  woodcock  and 
snipe,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  habits  to  induce 
us  to  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
prescribed  in  this  portion  of  our  work. 

The  Godnntt, — The  woodcocks,  properly  so  called, 
inhabit  woods.  The  snipes  live  in  fresh- water  marsh- 
es ;  but  the  godwits  prefer  the  sea-shore.  The  pas- 
sage  of  the  lut  into  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
takes  place  in  September,  and,  for  their  short  stay, 
they  frequent  salt  marshes,  where,  like  the  snipes, 
&c.,  they  live  on  small  worms,  which  they  draw  out 
of  the  mud.  Those  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  inland  places,  have  doubtless  been  driven 
there  by  the  wind.  Mauduyt,  who  observed  some 
of  them  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Parisian  markets,  in 
spring,  concluded,  and  justly,  that  they  make  a 
second  passage  in  spring,  and  not  that  they  ever 
nestle  on  the  French  coasts.  These  timid  birds,  whose 
sight  moreover  is  weak,  remain  in  the  shade  during 
the  day-time,  and  it  is  only  by  evening  twilight,  or 
early  dawn,  that  they  proceed  in  search  of  food,  for 
the  discrimination  of  which  their  bill  is  particularly 
fitted.  Little  stones  are  sometimes  found  in  their 
gizzard,  but  we  cannot  conclude  that  these  hard  sub- 
stances answer  with  them,  as  with  the  gallinae,  for 
the  trituration  of  their  food,  which  is  too  soft  to 
require  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  that  they 
have  been  taken  in  along  with  it.  These  birds  are 
particularly  wild,  and  fly  precipitately  from  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  danger,  uttering  a  cry  which  Belon 
compares  to  the  smothered  bleating  of  a  she-goat. 
At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  are  seen  in  flocks, 
and  often  heard,  passing  very  high,  in  the  evening 
or  by  moonlight.  But  the  moment  they  alight,  they 
are  so  much  fatigued  that  they  resume  their  flight 
with  much  difficulty;  at  such  times,  though  they 
run  with  swiftness  they  can  be  easily  turned,  and 
sufficient  numbers  driven  together  to  enable  the 
fowler  to  kill  several  of  them  with  a  single  shot. 
They  remain  but  a  short  time  at  one  place,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  them  no  longer  in  the  morning, 
in  those  marshes,  where,  the  preceding  evening,  they 
had  been  extremely  numerous.  Their  flesh  is  excel- 
lent eating. 

The  Sanderlinjs, — The  sanderlings  are  found  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  North  America,  and  in  New 
South  Wales.  They  inhabit  the  sea- shores,  and 
abound,  in  spring  and  autumn,  both  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland  and  of  this  country.  They  are  only  seen 
accidentally  in  countries  remote  from  the  sea.  There 
is  but  one  species;  but  as  these  birds,  which  undergo 
two  moultings,  are  most  frequently  seen  in  tiieir 
summer  plumage,  in  which  red,  or  reddish,  is  the 
predominant  colour,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  gray. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  naturalists  have  made  a  dis- 
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tinct  species  under  the  title  of  Ckaradriui  rubidus. 
The  sanderlings  traverse  in  their  periodical  migra- 
tions a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  But  they  are 
only  seen  accidentally  along  nvers,  which  leads  to 
the  presumption  that  their  aliment  consists  of  small 
marine  worms  and  insects.    They  breed  in  the  North. 

T^  Sandpipers. — The  Sea-laVks— a  name  exceed- 
ingly improper,  as  tending  to  the  confusion  of  two 
genera  widelv  remote — never  quit  the  edge  of  waters, 
and  especially  prefer  the  sea^shore,  although  they 
occasionally  remove  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
it,  since  they  are  frequently  seen  around  the  lakes 
and  along  the  rivers  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Thev  are  birds  of  passage,  at  least  in  many  countries 
of  Europe.  They  proceed  very  far  to  the  north; 
for  they  are  found  in  Sweden,  on  the  borders,  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia. 
During  winter  thev  are  very  common  both  in  France 
and  England.  The  species  is  named  by  Latham, 
Purre  Sandpiper.  Except  during  the  nestling  time, 
these  birds  unite  in  flocks,  often  so  crowded,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  may  be  killed  by  a  single  shot. 
Nothinff,  says  Belon,  is  more  wonderful  concerning 
this  little  bird,  than  to  see  five  or  six  hundred  dosens 
of  them  brought,  on  a  single  Saturday,  in  winter,  to 
the  Paris  market.  They  constitute  an  excellent 
game,  but  must  be  eaten  fresh ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, destitute  of  that  oily  taste,  which  appertains 
to  almost  all  species  of  aquatic  birds. 

7%tf  Plovers The  plovers  habitually  frequent  the 

sea-coast,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  salt  marshes. 
They  feed  upon  crustaoea,  and  small  molluscous 
animab,  whicn  they  catch  in  the  sand  along  the  line 
of  waters,  over  which  they  are  seen  continually  fly- 
ing uttering  a  little  cry.  Biany  species  live  solitarily, 
or  in  couples ;  some  others  in  small  flocks.  These 
birds  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe,  from  the  equator  to  the  coldest  latitudes 
of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  They 
are  all  clad  in  sombre  colours,  the  distribution  of 
which  is,  however,  not  unpleasing.  Most  of  them 
undergo  a  double  moulting,  and  are  vested  in  various 
liveries,  according  to  age  and  sex.  Some  species 
have  spines,  which  serve  as  defensive  weapons,  at- 
tached .to  their  wings;  some  others  have  fleshy 
appendages  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  plovers 
emigrate  every  year,  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less 
numbers,  and  this  principally  takes  place  in  autumn, 
during  the  rainy  season,  whence  their  French  name 
(plumers^  is  derived,  and  of  which  our  word  plover 
is  an  obvious  corruption.  At  this  time  they  are  seen 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  They  do  not  remain 
quiet  when  on  the  ground,  but  are  seen  in  incessant 
motion.  They  fly  in  an  extended  file,  or  in  transverse 
zones,  ver^  narrow  and  of  a  great  length.  Their 
flesh  is  dehcate  and  much  esteemed.  They  are  fre- 
quently taken,  in  great  quantities,  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  common,  by  means  of  nets  variously 
fabricated. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  most  common  is  the  Golden 
plover.  This  bird  frequents  humid  and  marshy 
grounds.  In  winter  it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland.  It  is  found  in  England  dur- 
ing the  entire  year ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Western  Islands,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  affain  found  in  America,  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Soutn  Sea.  Through- 
out the  north  of  Europe  it  is  common,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  From  the  latter 
country  we  trace  it  into  Barbary,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa;  and  it  is  to  be  found  as  far  to  the  south-east 
of  Asia,  as  India,  China,  and  the  Archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  These  birds  lay  from  three  to  five 
eggs,  of  rather  an  olive -green  colour,  with  black 
spots.  They  live  on  worms,  insects,  and  larvae. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  male  and  female.    These  plovers  strike  the  earth 


with  their  feet  to  cause  the  worms,  &e.,  to  issue 
from  their  retreat.  In  the  morning,  like  the  lap- 
winffs  and  the  snipes,  they  visit  the  water  side  to 
wash  their  bills  and  feet.  They  are  rarely  seen 
lonj^r  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  same  place, 
which  doubtless  proceeds  from  their  numbers,  which 
cause  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  means  of  subaistenoe 
in  anv  given  spot.  They  migrate  from  the  districts 
which  tiiey  inhabit  when  the  snow  fells  and  the  frost 
begins  to  be  intense,  as  their  resources  of  provision 
are  then  cut  off,  and  they  are  deprived  of  the  water, 
which  their  constitution  renders  indispensable  to 
them.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  golden  i^over  alone, 
and  Belon  tells  us  that  the  smallest  flocks  in  which 
they  fly  amount  at  least  to  fifty  each.  When  they 
are  seeking  their  food,  several  of  them  act  as  sen- 
tinels,  and  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger,  set  up  a 
shrill  cry,  as  a  warning  to  the  others,  and  a  signal  for 
flight.  These  flocks  disperse  in  the  evening,  and 
each  individual  passes  the  night  apart;  but  at  the 
dawn  of  dav,  the  first  that  awakes  gives  a  cry  of 
appeal  to  the  rest,  which  immediately  re-assemble 
on  this  call.  This  cry  is  imitated  by  the  fowlers  to 
draw  these  birds  into  their  nets.  The  flesh  <^  these 
plovers  is  in  high  estimation,  in  general,  though  the 
peculiarity  of  its  flavour  does  not  equally  please  every 
palate.  It  is  best  when  the  birds  are  nUJier  fet  than 
otherwise. 

The  Dotterel  plover  is  about  nine  inches  in  len^h. 
Its  bill  is  black ;  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  white  ; 
th€  back  and  wings  are  of  a  light  brown,  inclining  to 
olive;  the  breast  is  of  a  dull  orange:  the  belly, 
thighs,  and  vent  are  of  a  reddish  white;  the  tail  is  of 
an  olive  brown,  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs  are 
of  a  dark  olive  colour.  The  dotterel  is  common  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  though  in  some  places 
it  is  scarce  known.  They  are  supposed  to  breed  in 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
where  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  month  of  May, 


during  the  breeding  season;  they  likewise  breed  on 
several  of  the  Highland  hills.  They  are  very  conn, 
mon  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Derby- 


shire,  appearing  m  small  flocks  on  the  heaths  and 
moors  Of  these  counties  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June ;  and  are  then  very  fet,  and  much  esteemed  for 
the  table.     This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  stupidity. 

Tike  Redshank,  —  This  bird  weighs  about  five 
ounces  and  a  half;  its  length  is  twelve  inches,  and 
the  breadth  twenty-one.  The  bill,  from  the  tip  to 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  is  more  than  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  long,  black  at  the  point,  and  red  to- 
wards  the  base :  the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  dark  brown,  edged  with  pale  rufous;  a 
light  or  whitish  line  passes  over,  and  endrclea  each 
eye,  from  the  comers  of  which  a  dark  brown  spot  is 
extended  to  the  beak ;  irides  hasel :  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  is  obscurely  spotted  with  dark  brown, 
or  a  rusty  ash-coloured  ground;  the  throat  and  fore- 
part are  more  distinctly  marked  in  streaks  of  the 
same  colour:  on  the  breast  and  belly,  which  are 
white  tinffed  with  ash,  the  spots  are  thinlv  distri- 
buted,  and  are'  shaped  something  like  the  heads  of 
arrows  or  darts. 

The  Spotted  redshank The  length  of  this  bird, 

from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is 
twelve  inches,  and  to  the  end  of  the  toes  fourteen 
inches  and  a  half;  its  breadth  twenty-one  inches  and 
a  quarter ;  and  its  weight  above  five  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. The  bill  is  slender,  measures  two  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  to  the 
tip,  and  is,  for  half  its  length  nearest  the  base, 
red;  the  other  part  black:  irides  hasel;  the  head, 
neck,  breast;  and  bellv,  are  spotted  in  streaks, 
mottled  and  barred  with  dingy  ash  brown  and  duU 
white,  darker  on  the  crown  and  hinder  part  of  the 
neck ;  the  throat  is  white ;  and  lines  of  the  same 
colour  pass  from  the  upper  sides  of  the  beak  over 
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each  eye,  from  the  corners  of  whioh  two  brown  ones 
are  extended  to  the  nostrils.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  shoulders,  scapulars,  lesser  coverts,  and  tail,  is 
a  glossy  olive  brown ;  the  feathers  on  all  these  parts 
are  indented  on  the  edges,  more  or  less,  with  trian- 
gular-shaped wlute  spots.  The  back  is  white :  the 
rump  barred  with  waved  lines  of  ash-coloured  brown, 
and  dingy  white :  the  vent  feathers  are  marked  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  a  greater  portion  of 
white:  the  tail  and  coverts  are  also  barred  with  nar- 
row waved  lines  of  a  dull  ash-colour,  and,  in  some 
specimens,  are  nearly  black  and  white.  Five  of  the 
primary  quills  are  dark  brown,  tinged  with  olive; 
the  shaft  of  the  first  quill  is  white ;  the  next  six  are, 
in  the  male,  ratiher  deeply  tipped  with  white,  and 
sligfatly  spoUed  and  barred  with  brown :  the  second- 
aries,  as  &r  as  they  are  uncovered  when  the  wings 
are  extended,  are  of  the  same  snowy  whiteness  as 
the  ba^.  The  feathers  which  cover  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  and  those  near  them,  are  blushed  with 
a  reddish  or  vinitu  colour:  the  legs  are  of  a  deep 
orange  red,  and  measure,  from  the  end  of  the  middle 
toe-nail  to  the  upper  We  part  of  the  thigh,  five 
inches  and  a  half. 

The  Green  ttrndpiper, — This  bird  measures  about 
ten  inches  in  lensth',  to  the  end  of  the  toes  nearly 
twelve,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces  and  a  halt. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  a  pale 
streak  extends  from  it  over  each  eye ;  between  which, 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  dusky  patch. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  dingy,  brownish-ash  colour ;  in  some 
specimens  narrowly  streaked  with  white.  The 
throat  is  white ;  fore-part  of  the  neck  mottled  or 
streaked  with  brown  spots  on  a  white  or  pale  ash- 
coloured  ground.  The  whole  upper  part  or  the  plu- 
mage is  of  a  glossy  bronze,  or  olive  brown,  elegantlv 
mark^  on  the  edge  of  each  feather  with  small  round- 
ish white  spots :  the  quills  are  without  spots  and  are 
of  a  darker  brown :  the  secondaries  and  tertials  are 
very  long :  the  insides  of  the  wings  are  dusky,  edged 
with  white  gray;  and  the  inside  coverts  next  the 
body  are  eoriously  barred,  from  the  shaft  of  each 
fissther  to  the  edge,  with  narrow  white  lines,  formed 
nearly  of  the  shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle.  The 
beDy,  vent,  tail-coverta,  and  tail,  are  wbite;  the 
last  broadly  barred  with  black,  the  middle  feathers 
baring  ibor  bars,  and  those  next  to  them  decreasing 
in  the  number  of  bars  towards  the  outside  feathers, 
which  are  quite  plain:  the  legs  are  green. 

The  DuhUh. — This  is  the  size  of  a  jack-snipe. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  ferruginous, 
marked  with  large  spots  of  black  and  a  little  white ; 
the  lower  parts  are  white,  with  dusky  streaks.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Lapwing  or  Peeuni.—Thw  bird  is  about  the 
siie  of  a  eommon  pigeon,  and  is  covered  with  very 
thick  plumes,  which  are  black  at  the  roots,  but  of  a 
diifercnt  colour  on  the  outward  part.  The  feathers 
on  the  belly,  thighs,  and  under  the  wings,  are  most 
of  them  white  as  snow ;  and  the  under  part  on  the 
outside  of  the  wines  white,  but  black  lower.  It  has 
a  great  liver,  divided  into  two  parts ;  and,  as  some 
authors  affirm,  no  gall.  Lapwings  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  as  far  northward  as  Iceland.  In 
the  winter  .they  are  met  with  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 
Their  chief  food  b  worms ;  and  sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  in  flocks  nearly  covering  the  low  noarshv 
gnmnds  in  search  of  these,  which  they  draw  with 
great  dexterity  from  their  holes.  When  the  bird 
Bieets  with  one  of  these  little  clusters  of  pellets,  or 
mlU  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  bv  the  worm's  per- 
forations, it  first  gently  removes  tne  mud  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  then  strikes  the  ground  at  the 
fide  with  its  foot,  and  steadily  and  attentively  waits 
the  issue;  the  reptile,  aUrmed  by  the  shock,  emerges 
from  its  retreat,  and  is  instantly  seized.    These  birds 


make  a  great  noise  with  their  wings  when  flying ;  and 
are  called  peewits,  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  from  their  particular  cry.  In  other  purts 
of  the  island  they  are  called  green  plovers.  They 
remain  here  the  whole  year.  The  female  lays  two 
eggs  on  the  dry  groimd,  near  some  marsh,  upon  a 
little  bed  which  it  prepares  of  dry  grass :  these  are 
olive-coloured,  and  spotted  with  black.  She  sits 
about  three  weeks ;  and  the  young,  who  are  covered 
with  a  thick  down,  are  able  to  run  two  or  three  days 
after  thev  are  hatched. 

The  TViras^ofie.—This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush ;  the  bill  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  turns  a 
little  upwards.  The  head,  throat,  and  belly,  are 
white;  the  breast  black;  and  the  neck  encircled 
with  a  black  colour.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plu- 
mage are  of  a  pale  reddish  brown.  These  birds  take 
their  name  from  the  method  of  finding  their  food, 
which  is  bv  turning  up  small  stones  with  their  bills 
to  get  the  insects  that  lurk  under  them. 

The  H^'mdrtf/.— The  whimbrel  is  only  about  half 
the  size  of  the  curlew,  which  it  very  nearlv  resem- 
bles in  shape,  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  and  manner 
of  its  living.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
and  twenty-nine  in  breadth ;  and  weighs  about  four- 
teen ounces.  The  bill  is  about  three  inches  long ; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  the  under  one  pale  red. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  divided  in  the 
middle  of  the  crown  by  a  white  line  from  the  brow 
to  the  hinder  part;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes 
there  is  a  darkish  oblong  spot ;  the  sides  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  a  pale  brown,  marked 
with  narrow  dark  streaks  pointing  downwards ;  the 
belly  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  dark  streaks 
upon  it  are  larger ;  about  the  vent  it  is  quite  white ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  also  white.  The  rump 
and  tail  feathers  are  barred  with  black  and  white; 
the  shafts  of  the  quills  are  white,  the  outer  webs 
totally  black,  but  ihe  inner  ones  noarked  with  large 
white  spots :  the  secondary  quills  are  spotted  in  the 
same  manner  on  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  webs. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  of  the  same  shape  and  colour  as 
those  of  the  curlew. 


CHAP.  XI. 

or  THE  WATEB-HSV,  AND  THJB  COOT. 

Beforb  we  enter  upon  water-fowlB,  properly  so 
called,  two  or  three  birds  claim  oar  attention, 
which  seem  to  form  the  shade  between  the  web* 
footed  tribe  and  those  of  the  crane  kind.  These 
partake  rather  of  the  form  than  the  habits  of 
the  crane ;  and  though  fumi6hed  ¥rith  long  legs 
and  necks,  rather  swim  than  wade.  They  can- 
not properly  be  called  web-footed ;  nor  yet  are 
they  entirely  destitute  of  membranes,  whioh 
firinge  their  toes  on  each  side,  and  adapt  them 
for  swimming.  The  birds  in  question  are,  the 
Water-hen  and  the  Bald-coot. 

These  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity,  not  to 
be  ranked  in  the  same  description.  They  are 
shaped  entirely  alike,  their  legs  are  long,  and 
their  thighs  pajrtly  bare ;  their  necks  are  propor- 
tionable, their  ¥rings  short,  their  bill  short  and 
weak,  their  colour  black,  their  foreheads  bald 
and  without  feathers,  and  their  habits  entirely 
the   same.     These,  however,  naturalists   have 
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thought  proper  to  range  in  different  classes,  from 
very  slight  distinctions  in  their  figure.  The 
water>hen  weighs  but  fifteen  ounces,  the  coot 
twenty-four.  The  bald  part  of  the  forehead  in 
the  coot  is  black ;  in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  pink  colour.  The  toes  of  the  water- 
hen  are  edged  with  a  straight  membrane ;  those 
of  the  coot  have  it  scolloped  and  broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but  slight ; 
and  those  in  their  manner  of  Uving  still  less. 
The  history  of  the  one  will  serve  for  both.  As 
birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnished  with  long 
wings,  and  easily  change  place,  the  water-hen, 
whose  wings  are  short,  is  obliged  to  reside  en- 
tirely near  those  places  where  her  food  lies :  she 
cannot  take  those  long  joumeys  that  most  of  the 
crane  kind  are  seen  to  perform;  compelled  by 
her  natural  imperfections,  as  well  perhaps  as  by 
inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  side  of  the  pond 
or  the  river  in  which  she  seeks  for  provision. 
Where  the  stream  is  selvaged  with  sedges,  or  the 
pond  edged  with  shrubby  trees,  the  water-hen  is 
generally  a  resident  there;  she  seeks  her  food 
along  the  grassy  banks,  and  often  along  the  sur-. 
fiuse  of  the  water.  With  Shakspeare*s  Edgar, 
she  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool;  or  at  least  seems  to  prefer  those  places 
where  it  is  seen.  Whether  she  makes  pond-weed 
her  food,  or  hunts  among  it  for  water-insects, 
which  are  found  there  in  great  abundance,  is  not 
certain.  I  have  seen  them  when  pond-weed  was 
taken  out  of  their  stomach.  She  builds  her  nest 
upon  low  trees  and  shrubs,  of  sticks  and  fibres, 
by  the  water-side.  Her  eggs  are  sharp  at  one 
end,  white,  with  a  tincture  of  green,  spotted 
with  red.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice  in  a  sum- 
mer; her  young  ones  swim  the  moment  they 
leave  the  egg,  pursue  the  parent,  and  imitate  aU 
her  manners.  She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or 
three  broods  in  a  season :  and  when  the  young 
are  grown  up,  she  drives  them  off  to  shift  for 
themselves.^ 

As  the  coot  is  a  larger  bird,  it  is  Always  seen 
in  larger  streams,  and  more  remote  from  man- 
kind. The  water-hen  seems  to  prefer  inhabited 
situations:  she  keeps  near  ponds,  moats,  and 
pools  of  water  near  gentlemen's  houses ;  but  the 
coot  keeps  in  rivers,  and  among  rushy  margined 
lakes.  It  there  makes  a  nest  of  such  weeds  as 
the  stream  supplies,  and  lays  them  amoi^  the 
reeds,  floating  on  the  surface,  and  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  vrater.  The  reeds  among  which  it 
is  built  keep  it  fast ;  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  if  this  hap- 
pens, which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bird  sits 
in  her  nest,  like  a  mariner  in  his  boat,  and  steers 
with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the  nearest  harbour : 
there,  having  attained  her  port,  she  continues  to 
sit  in  great  tranquillity,  regardless  of  the  impet- 
uosity of  the  current ;  and  though  the  water 
penetrates  her  nest,  she  hatches  her  eg^  in  that 
wet  condition. 

1  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  195. 


The  water-hen  never  wanders.;  but  the  coot  j| 
sometimes  swims  down  the  current,  till  it  even  1 1 
reaches  the  s^  In  this  voyage  these  birds  en-  I  • 
counter  a  thousand  dangers:  as  they -cannot  fly  I 
far,  they  are  hunted  by  dogs  and. men;  as  they  I  j 
never  leave  the  stream,  they  are  attacked  and  ' 
destroyed  by  otters;  they  are  preyed  upon  by  |i 
kites  and  ftdcons ;  and  they  are  taken  in  still  ' ! 
greater  numbers  in  wears  made  for  catching  fish ;  ' , 
for  these  birds  are  led  into  the  nets,  while  pur-  | , 
suing  small  fish  and  insects,  which  are  their  1 1 
principal  food.  Thus  animated  nature  affords  a  j 
picture  of  universal  invasion !  Man  destroys  the  > 
otter, — ^the  otter  destroys  the  coot, — ^the  coot :  I 
feeds  upon  fish, — and  fish  are  universally  the  ty-  { ' 
rants  of  each  other !  i  I 

To  these  birds,  with  long  legs  and  finny  toes,  I . 
I  will  add  one  species  more,'  with  short  legs  and  I ' 
£nny  toes ;  I  mean  the  Grebe.    The  entire  re-  | 
semblance  of  this  bird's  appetites  and  manners  I 
to  those  of  the  web-footed  dass,  might  justly  in- 1 
duce  me  to  rank  it  among  them ;  but  as  it  re- 1 
sembles  those  above-described,  in  the  peculiar  I 
form  of  its  toes,  and  bears  some  similitude  in  its  1 1 
manners  also,  I  will  for  once  sacrifice  method  to  ! 
brevity.    The  grebe  is  much  larger  than  either  1 1 
of  the  former,  and  its  plumage  white  and  black ;  | 
it  differs  also  entirely  in  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
which  are  made  for  swimming,  and  not  walking: 
in  fact,  they  are  from  the  knee  upward  hid  m 
the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  oonseqaetttly  very  I 
little  motion.   By  this  mark,  and  by  the  scolloped  ' 
fringe  of  the  toes,  may  this  bud  be  easily  distin-  i  | 
guished  from  all  others.  i 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  shortness  of  their  ' 
wings,  ill-formed  for  flying,  and  from  the  uncom- 1  \ 
mon  shortness  of  their  legs  utterly  unfitted  for  , , 
walking,  they  seldom  leave  the  water,  and  chiefly  ' ' 
frequent  those  broad  shallow  pools  where  their  1 1 
faculty  of  swimming  can  be  turned  to  the  great-  ;  j 
est  advantage,  in  fishing  and  seeking  their  prey.  ' ' 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  country,  seen  to  fre-  , , 
quent  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire ;   > 
where  they  breed  among  reeds  and  flags,  in  a   | 
floating  nest,  kept  steady  by  the  weeds  of  the   , 
margin.   The  female  is  said  to  be  a  careful  nurse   ; 
of  her  young,  being  observed  to  feed  them  most  ^  ^ 
assiduously  with  small  eels ;  and  when  the  little 
brood  is  tired,  the  mother  will  carry  them  either   j 
on  her  back  or  under  her  wings.    The  bird  preys    < 
upon  fish,  and  is  almost  perpetually  diving.    It 
does  not  show  much  more  than  the  head  above  1 1 
water ;  and  is  very  diflicult  to  be  shot,  as  it  darts    > 
down  on  the  appearance  of  the  least  danger.    It    ; 
is  never  seen  on  land;  and,  though  disturbed    ^ 
ever  so  often,  will  not  leave  that  lake,  where 
alone,  by  diving  and  swimming,  it  can  &id  food    ' 
and  security.    It  is  chiefly  sought  for  the  skin 
of  its  breast,  the  plumage  of  which  is  of  a  most    ' 
beautiful  silvery  white,  and  as  glossy  as  satin. 
This  part  is  made  into  tippets ;  but  the  skins  are    , 

!■' 
9  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  196.  i  i 
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out  of  aeftson  about  February,  losing  their  bright 
colour;  and  in  breeding-time  their  breasts  are 
entirelj  bare. 

NoTB  A.^The  Water-ken, 

The  Water-hen,  or  Green-footed  gallinule,  when 
seen  runninr  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  Dool,  in- 
Tsrisbly  calls  to  mind  the  idea  of  a  young  oomestic 
fowl,  its  form  and  attitudes  being  extremely  similar. 
The  body,  although  much  compressed,  is  rather  full 
anteiporly ;  the  neck  of  moderate  length,  the  head 
oblong,  compressed,  and  rather  small.  The  bill, 
which  does  not  exceed  the  head  in  length,  is  rather 
stout,  tapering,  and  much  compressed.  The  feet 
are  large ;  the  tibia  muscular,  its  lower  part  bare, 
the  tarsus  of  moderate  length,  large,  compressed, 
anteriorly  covered  with  broad,  curved  scutella ;  the 
toes  very  long,  slender,  compressed,  the  first,  how- 
ever, very  small;  the  daws  long,  slender,  slightlv 
arched,  compressed,  acute.  The  plumage  is  blended, 
soft,  glossy  above;  the  wings  short,  concave,  and 
rounded ;  the  tail  very  short,  arched,  much  rounded, 
of  twelve  weak,  narrow,  rounded  feathers. 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  moult  has  been 
completed,  the  bill  is  greenish-yellow  beyond  the 
nostrik,  the  basal  part,  and  frontal  plate,  crimson- 
red,  the  latter  somewhat  pider.  The  iris,  which  is 
very  narrow,  seems  red  at  a  little  distance,  but  is 
composed  of  three  rings,  the  outer  haxel,  the  middle 
dusky,  the  inner  bright  red.  The  feet  are  dull 
green,  witii  a  ring  of  bright  red  above  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint;  the  claws  dusky,  the  head,  neck,  and 
lower  parts  are  of  a  dark  grayish-blue,  the  abdomen 
tinged  with  pale  {[ray,  and  the  uppermost  hypochon- 
drial  feathers,  which  are  very  long,  have  a  longitudi- 
nal band  of  white  on  the  outer  web.  The  back  and 
soiaUer  wing -coverts  are  of  a  deep  olive -brown. 
The  quills,  alula,  and  primary  coverts,  are  dark 
brown,  the  secondary  coverts  the  same,  tinged  with 
olive-brown,  the  first  quill  and  first  alular  feather 
with  the  outer  edge  white,  of  which  colour  also  is 
the  edge  of  the  wing.  The  tail  is  blackish-brown ; 
the  proximal  under  tail-coverts  white,  and  a  tuft  of 
feathers  under  the  middle  of  the  latter  deep  bUck. 
I'he  length  is  thirteen  inches,  and  the  extended  wings 
measure  twenty-two. 

The  water-hen  is  found  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  that  are  adapted  to  its  nature.  It  frequents 
marshy  places,  pools,  lakes,  still  streams,  mill-dams, 
and  even  ditches,  where  it  searches  for  food  chiefly 
among  the  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants  along  the 
shores.  It  swims  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  sit- 
ting lightly  on  the  water,  with  its  neck  erect,  and  its 
tail  obliquely  raised.  It  dives  with  equal  facility, 
and  in  travelling  amonff  the  reeds,  sedges,  and  other 
squatic  plants,  makes  its  way  with  surprising  ease, 
owing  to  the  compression  of  its  body,  and  its  elon- 
gated toes.  When  surprised  in  a  narrow  stream  or 
ditch,  it  usually  dives,  and  conceals  itself  among  the 

elants  or  beneath  the  banks,  often  remaining  for  a 
mg  time  submersed,  with  nothing  but  the  bill  above 
the  water,  i  have  seen  it  thus  betake  itself  to  the 
nuugin,  when  on  my  going  up  to  the  spot,  thinking 
the  motion  among  tne  grass  had  been  produced  by  a 
water-rat,  it  sprung  up  from  under  the  water,  and 
flew  awfay.  On  other  occasions,  I  have  traced  it 
under  the  overhanging  earth,  in  a  hole  among  the 
stones,  and  behind  a  waterfkll.  When  disturbed 
in  a  large  pool  or  lake,  it  either  swims  out  to  the 
open  ¥rater,  or  betakes  itself  to  the  reeds  or  sedges, 
among  which  it  remains  concealed  till  the  danger  is 
over ;  and  from  its  hiding-place  it  is  not  easily  scared, 
for  as  its  power  of  flight  is  not  of  a  high  order,  it 
prefers  the  asylum  of  the  ¥rater. 
In  swimming,  it  moves  its  neck  backward  and  for- 


ward, as  a  pigeon  does  when  walking,  a  circumstance 
which  becomes  remarkable  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
birds,  when  compared  with  the  swans,  geese,  and 
ducks,  which  keep  the  head  steady  while  advancing 
on  the  water.  In  general,  it  is  not  so  ready  on  being 
disturbed  to  betake  itself  to  the  open  water  as  the 
coot,  but  prefers  skulkioff  along  the  shores.  When 
a  shot  is  fired  at  one,  and  has  not  hit,  it  often  flies 
oflf,  but  often  also  keeps  steadily  swimming  on. 
Being  one  evening  with  a  friend  at  Seaton-marsh,  on 
the  Don,  near  Aberdeen,  I  started  a  water-hen,  and 
let  fly  after  it,  on  which  it  alighted  at  a  very  short 
distance,  and  concealed  itself.  My  companion,  how- 
ever, having  discovered  it,  took  it  up,  but  could  per- 
ceive no  injury  that  it  had  sustained.  We  carried  it 
h^me,  and  having  satisfied  ourselves  with  observing 
its  form  and  attitudes,  took  it  back  next  day.  and  let 
it  loose,  when  it  flew  directly  off  to  a  great  distance. 
It  had  evidently  been  paralysed  by  terror.  I  have 
seen  another  wnen  swimming  right  down  the  wind, 
after  a  shot  had  been  fired  at  it,  raise  up  the  hind 
part  of  its  body,  and  spread  out  its  tail  like  a  fiui, 
which  thus  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sail,  and  would 
have  carried  the  bird  on  at  a  good  rate,  even  if  it  had 
not  made  use  of  its  oars. 

It  often  perches  on  the  stumps  or  trunks  of  wil- 
lows growinff  in  the  water  or  hanging  over  it,  or 
rests  on  a  tuft  or  turf,  where  it  may  be  seen  standing 
on  one  foot,  with  its  neck  drawn  in.  Its  ordinary  posi- 
tion when  reposing  resembles  that  of  the  heron,  the 
body  being  oblique,  the  legs  straight,  the  head  retract- 
ed ;  and  in  walking  it  raises  its  feet  high,  probably  to 
prevent  its  long  toes  from  being  entangled.  Early  in 
the  morning,  often  even  at  any  time  in  the  day,  if  it 
suspects  no  danger,  it  makes  excursions  into  the 
fields  or  pastures  adjoining  its  watery  retreat,  and 
walks  alonff  precisely  with  the  air  of  a  domestic  fowl 
searching  for  food.  It  is  extremely  vigilant  when 
on  shore,  and  on  the  least  alarm  runs  off  with  great 
speed,  throwing  its  body  forward,  and  stretching  out 
its  neck.  Its  flight  is  heavy,  straight,  performed  by 
regular  flappings,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  corn- 
crake. When  flying  over  a  short  space,  it  allows  its 
legs  to  dangle,  and  when  alighting  on  the  water,  en- 
ters  it  at  a  very  low  angle,  splashing  it  up  with  its 
wings,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  coot  and  most  spe- 
cies of  the  duck  tribe.  In  rismg,  also,  it  moves  a 
considerable  way  before  feirly  quitting  the  water, 
which  it  strikes  with  its  wings,  Uke  the  gannet,  and 
most  aquatic  birds. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  facility  the 
water-hen  makes  its  escape,  in  drcumstanoes  in 
which  one  might  at  first  suppose  it  impossible  for  it 
to  get  off  in  security.  Thus,  you  may  come  upon  one 
feeding  in  a  narrow  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  in- 
stantly dives,  or  flies  off  a  short  way,  and  when  you 
run  up  to  the  place  where  it  has  just  alighted,  and 
think  you  are  sure  of  it,  you  find  no  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence. Watch  as  long  as  you  please,  no  bird  makes 
its  appearance;  it  has  sunk,  and  concealed  itself 
somewhere  alon^  the  margin,  and  there  it  will  re- 
main, with  nothmg  but  its  bill  above  the  surface, 
until  you  have  departed,  for  it  would  require  an  eye 
sharper  than  that  of  a  lynx  to  discover  it.  Although, 
when  accustomed  to  the  molestation  of  man,  it  is 
very  vigilant,  easily  alarmed,  and  always  prepared 
for  flight,  it  is  less  wary  in  remote  and  unfrequented 
places.  In  some  of  the  rushy  lakes  of  the  islands  of 
Harris  and  North  Uist,  I  have  found  it  easier  to  get 
within  shooting  distance  than  in  the  mill-dams  and 
streams  of  the  lower  districts  of  Scotland,  where, 
should  it  observe  you,  even  at  a  great  distance,  it  is 
sure  to  be  off  instantly,  and  by  tne  time  you  get  to 
the  place,  it  has  concealed  itself. 

From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  vegetation  has  nuide  some  progress,  but  in  the 
northern  and  more  exposed  parts  of  the  country  not 
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antil  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  water-hen  com- 
mences the  construction  of  its  nest,  which  it  places 
in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  rushes  or  sedges,  or  fixes 
among  reeds,  or  builds  on  a  sedgy  spot  close  to  the 
water,  or  even  sometimes  on  the  trunk  of  a  decayed 
tree  or  fallen  willow.  It  is  bulky,  and  composeo  of 
blades  of  reeds,  grasses,  fragments  of  decayed  rushes 
or  flags,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  eggs,  which 
sometimes  amount  to  eight  or  even  ten,  vary  in  form 
from  regular  ovate  to  nearly  elliptical,  and  have  a 
pale  dull  brownish-gray  or  grayish-yellow  ground, 
with  irregularly  dispersed  spots  and  dots  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  varjring  in  size  from  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible by  the  naked  eye  to  a  diameter  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Their  average  length  is  an 
inch  and  three-quarters,  their  breadth  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  youne,  which  are  at  first  covered  with 
long  stiffish  black  down,  leave  the  nest  soon  after 
they  are  hatched,  and  follow  their  mother.  The 
sight  of  a  flock  is  interesting,  especially  if  you  come 
suddenly  upon  it,  for  then  the  young  scatter  about 
in  all  directions,  dive  and  conceal  Uiemselves,  the 
old  bird  in  the  meanwhile  lingering  and  displaying 
the  greatest  anxiety,  until  her  brood  is  safe,  when 
she  too  dives,  and  is  no  more  to  be  seen. 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  white,  and  in  autumn  and 
the  beginning  oi  winter,  when  there  is  a  layer  of  fiit 
under  the  skm,  affords  good  eating,  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  partridge. — W.  Macgillivray, 

NoTB  B._7%e  Raih. 

As  bearing  some  affinity  to  this  genus  of  birds,  we 
may  here  notice  the  RaiU^  so  called  from  the  rattling 
sound  of  their  cry.  These  birds,  which  remain  dur- 
ing the  day  concealed  in  the  grass,  seek  their  food 
morning  and  evening  in  the  reeds  and  plants  of 
marshes  and  meadows.  They  fly  very  far,  and  walk 
with  great  agility.  They  never  join  in  families  or 
flocks.  They  raise  their  neck  like  hens  when  they 
are  disturbed,  and  the  young  quit  the  nest  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  seize  of  their  own  accord  the 
food  which  is  indicated  to  them  by  the  mother.  To 
the  land-rail,  or  corn-crake,  these  remarks  are  not 
perhaps  applicable  in  all  respects. 

The  WateT'Tail  runs  along  stagnant  waters  as  tut 
as  the  corn-crake  does  over  the  fields.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  traversing  the  water  bv  swimming,  it 
sustains  itself  on  the  broad  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Its  food  consists  in  insects,  snails,  and  shrimps.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  the  midst  of  plants,  by  the  side  of 
ponds  and  streams,  and  the  female  lays  from  six  to 
ten  yellowish'  eggs,  marked  vrith  spots  of  reddish- 
brown.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  has  a  marshy  taste, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  some  estimation. 

The  Corn-crake,  which,  although  it  seldom  comes 
under  the  observation  of  unprofessional  admirers  of 
Nature,  is  yet  fiunillarly  known  by  its  cry,  inso- 
much, tiiat  to  most  people  it  is  '  vox  et  pntterea  nihil^* 
is  a  small  bird  intermediate  in  size  between  the  quail 
and  the  partridge,  having  the  body  much  compressed, 
the  neck  rather  long  and  slender,  the  head  small  and 
oblong.  The  bill  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
head,  stout,  tapering,  and  much  compressed ;  the 
tongue  rather  short,  fleshy,  enuurginate,  and  papillate 
at  the  base,  flattened  above,  and  pointed.  The 
oesophagus  is  six  inches  long,  of  nearly  uniform 
diameter  and  narrow,  the  stomach  roundish  com- 
pressed,  large,  with  strong  lateral  muscles ;  the  in- 
testines twenty -five  inches  long,  and  of  moderate 
width;  the  caeca  three  and  a  quarter,  being  large, 
and,  like  those  of  the  gaUinules,  approaching  in  form 
to  the  coecaof  the  gallinaceous  birds.  The  eyes 
are  bare  for  nearly  half  an  inch ;  the'  tarsus  is  of 
moderate  length,  compressed,  but  stout;  the  toes 
very  long,  slender,  and  compressed;  the  first  very 
small;  the  claws  of  moderate  length,  slender,  and 


slightly  arched.  The  plumage  is  blended ;  the  wings 
short,  concave,  and  rounded;  the  first  qtrill  mach 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  slightly  loncer  than 
the  third;  the  tail  extremely  short,  SLTched,  mach 
rounded,  of  twelve  very  weak  feathers.  The  bill  is 
light  brown,  the  lower  mandible  whitish  at  the  end; 
the  iris  light  hazel,  the  feet  bluish  flesh-colour.  The 
upper  parts  are  Hght  yellowish-brown,  each  feather 
marked  with  an  oblong  central  spot  of  brownish- 
black,  and  laterally  tinged  with  gray;  the  wing. 
coverts  are  light  red,  some  of  them  imperfectly  barred 
with  white ;  a  broad  band  of  ash-gray  passes  o^ier 
and  behind  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  dieeks  are  tinged 
with  the  same;  the  (ace,  fore-part  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  are  light  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with  gray ; 
the  sides  and  breast  barred  with  light  red  and  white; 
the  lower  wing-coverta  and  axillar  feathers  light  red; 
the  chin  and  abdomen  brownish- white ;  the  qnills 
and  primary  coverts  light  brown,  the  outer  wehs 
tinged  with  light  red ;  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and 
outer  web  of  the  first  alular  feather  and  first  quill, 
reddish- white;  the  inner  secondaries,  and  the  tail- 
feathers,  like  the  back.  The  length  is  10}  inches,  ,  i 
the  extended  wings  measure  18,  the  bUl  is  eleven- 
twelfths,  the  tarsus  li,  the  middle  toe  1|,  its  daw  i 
three-twelfths.  | 

*'  Were  we,"  savs  Mr.  Macgillivray,  "to  betake  j 
ourselves  on  some  beautiful  summer  morning  to  one  I 
of  the  pastures  that  skirt  the  sandj^  shores  of  the  i 
remote  Hebrides,  anticipating  the  rising  of  the  son,  | 
and  listening  as  we  proceed  in  the  gray  twilight  to  j 
the  cries  of  the  distant  gulls,  and  the  loud  crash  of 
the  little  wavelet,  whose  fall  on  the  beach  produces  ! 
a  louder  noise  than  the  rush  of  the  mighty  billow  | 
would  do  in  a  storm,  we  should  not  fiul  to  see  as 
well  as  to  hear  the  corn-crake.     Here  let  us  crouch 
behind  the  turf  wall,  in  view  of  that  thicket  of  iris, 
and  watch.    There  already,  dunl^,seen,  one  is  quietly 
walking  along  the  grassy  ridge,  lifting  high  foot  after 
foot,  and  sometimes  stooping  as  if  to  pedc  up  somo-  I 
thing.     Now  it  stops,  stands  in  a  crouching  posture,  < 
but  on  unbent  legs,  and  commences  its  curious  bat  , 
monotonous  song.     Another  is  observed  threading  i 
its  way  among  the  short  grass  of  the  adjoining  piece  ' 
of  meadow  land.     The  ruddy  streaks  in  the  esst  1 1 
betoken  the  sun's  approach  to  the  horizon.    There, 
along  tide-mark,  some  dark-coloured  bird  approaches;    j 
it  perceives  us,  wheels  round,  and  comes  up,  an- 
nouncing itself  by  its  croak  as  the  hooded  crow,  h 
The  crakes  seem  to  understand  the  warning,  and    ^ 
immediately  betake  themaelves  to  the  thicket,  whence  |  < 
we  can  easily  start  them.    Yet  they  sometimes  allow  > 
you  to  come  within  a  yard  or  two  before  they  rise,  1 1 
and  so  closely  do  they  sit,  that  I  have  once  or  twice  I 
seen  a  small  pointer,  which  I  had  trained  to  bird-  1 1 
nesting,  spring  upon  and  size  one.  | 

The  corn-crake  visits  us  early  in  Majr.    It  may  \  \ 
seem  strange  that  a  bird  apparently  so  ill  adapted    • 
for  continued  flight,  should  yet  be  capable  of  per-  1 1 
forming  the  long  journeys  necessary  for  its  annual    \ 
visits.     Its  ordinary  haunts  are  fields  of  com  and  | 
grass,  and  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  country 
the  large  patches  of  flags  and  other  tall  herbaceous  1 1 
plants,  which  occur  in  moist  pl.'ioes. « It  runs  with 
ffreat  celerity,  so  much  so,  that  I  think  a  man  could  , , 
hardly  overtake  it,  and  it  seems  extremely  averse 
from  flying,  for  it  seldom  rises  until  one  gets  quite    I 
close  to  It.     When  it  has  started,  it  flies,  heavily,    | 
with  considerable  speed,  idlowing  its  legs  to  hang,  i 
and  soon  alights.  I 

In  an  oat  field  in  Harris,  I  once  shot  at  a  rail  that  |  > 
suddenlv  rose  among  my  feet,  when,  apparently  not  j 
having  been  bitten,  it  flew  off  in  a  direct  course  to  , ' 
the  sea,  about  four  hundred  yards  distant,  where,  to  . 
my  surprise,  it  alighted  and  floated  motionless,  sit-  j  I 
ting  lightly  on  the  water,  like  a  coot  or  galltnule. 
Soon  after,  a  black-backed  gull  comiiig  up*  spied  it 
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■od.  uttering  a  loud  chuckle  of  delight,  descended 
with  rapidity,  and  carried  it  off  in  its  hill.  In  this 
case,  I  think  the  bird  was  so  frightened,  although 
not  hurt,  that  it  entirely  lost  its  presence  of  mind, 
as  the  water-hen  sometinies  does  under  similar  tir- 
I  cumstances. 

'  At  all  times  of  the  day,  but  more  especially  in  the 
I  early  morning,  and  towards  twilight,  it  utters  its 
singular  and  well-known  crv,  resembling  die  syllables 
erek,  crek,  repeated  at  short  intervus,  and  often 
cootinuing  for  many  minutes,  probablv  a  quarter  of 

{ an  hour  or  more,  if  the  bird  is  not  oisturbed.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  ventriloquist, 

!  and  whether  or  ftot  it  deserves  that  title,  it  is  certain 
that  one  is  veir  apt  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  spot  in 
which  the  bird  is  when  he  listens  to  its  cry,  which 
is  at  one  time  loud,  at  another  low,  now  seems  to 
indicate  a  close  prozimicy,  now  a  remote  position, 
and  even  appears  to  come  from  various  directions. 
I  have  heard  the  thrush  and  the  robin  so  sing,  close 
at  hand,  that  I  imagined  them  to  be  far  away,  and 
it  is  probable  that  other  birds  have  the  same  faculty, 
which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  elongation  or  con- 
traction of  the  trachea.     When  uttering  its  cry,  the 

jcoro-crake  usually  remains  still,  stanmng  with  its 
neck  considerably  drawn  in.     I  have  watched  it  so 

'  employed  through  a  hole  in  a  wall.     But  I  have 

;  alto  mein  seen  it  walk  leisurelv  along  at  the  time. 

'  As  to  its  neck  being  **  stretched,  perpendicularly 
upwards,"  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Selby,  it  mav  perhaps 

I  sometimes  be  so,  but  not  usually.    At  the  period 

I  when  the  nights  are  shortest,  I  have  heard  it  com- 
mence its  cry  so  early  as  one  in  the  morning. 

Although  not  gaudily  attired,  the  corn-crake  is 
richly  coloured,  and  when  observed  in  its  wild  haunts, 
has  an  appearance  of  great  elegance.  It  moves  in  a 
graceful  manner,  and  when  proceeding  leisurely, 
tralks  with  what  might  be  called  sedateness,  lifting 
its  feet  rather  high,  jerkmg  up  its  short  tail,  and 

I  bending  iU  neck  backwards  and  forwards  at  every 
step,  like  the  water-hen.  U  alarmed,  either  while 
walking  or  while  uttering  its  cry,  it  instantly  ceases, 
stands  still  or  crouches,  and  if  it  judges  it  expedient, 
starts  off,  throwing  its  neck  out  and  its  body  forward. 
It  is  not  gregarious  at  any  period  of  its  residence  with 
us,  although  in  favourable  situations,  such  as  exten- 
sive meadows,  many  individuals  may  sometimes  be 
found  not  far  from  each  other.  Its  food  consists  of 
worms,  testaceous  mollusca,  and  insects,  especially 


lepidoptera.  Soon  after  its  arrival,  it  begins  to  form 
its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  a  few  straws,  laid  in 
a  slight  hollow,  among  com,  or  herbage  of  any  kind. 
The  eggs,  which  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  and 
of  a  Ught  or  cream  •  colour,  pde  grayish -yellow, 
patched,  spotted  and  dotted  wita  umber  or  brownish- 
red  and  light  purplish  blue  or  gray,  are  generally 
about  ten,  or  from  eight  to  twelve.  In  colour  they 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  missel- 
thrush.  Their  average  length  is  two  inches  and 
one-twelfth ;  their  greatest  breadth  an  inch  and  five- 
twelfths.  The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  long 
hair-like  down  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  leave  the 
nest  immediately  after  they  burst  the  shell,  to  follow 
their  mother  among  the  grass  or  com.  When  only 
a  few  days  old,  they  run  with  amazing  celerity,  and 
scatter  about,  so  that  when  one.  falls  in  with  a  flock, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  more  than  one  or  two  of 
them.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  have  seen  the  old 
bird  come  up  and  run  about  in  great  distress.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  July,  the  crake  ceases  to  utter 
its  cry,  and  one  might  suppose  that  it  then  leaves 
the  country :  but  the  period  of  its  departure  is  pro- 
tracted to  the  beginning  of  September.  I  have  seen 
young  birds  in  the  end  of  that  month,  and  instances 
of  their  having  been  shot  in  winter  have  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  white,  and  affords  delicate 
eating;  but  this  sort  of  game  is  not  easily  obtained 
in  the  more  highly  cultivated  tracts.  In  the  Hebrides 
and  West  Hignlands,  however,  few  birds  are  more 
common,  insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  a  patch  of 
yellow  iris  or  meadow-sweet,  of  the  nettle,  dock,  or 
other  tall  weed,  in  which  a  crake  or  two  may  not  be 
found.  Its  cry  may  be  so  successfully  imitated  by 
drawing  an  edged  stick  along  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
or  a  thin  piece  of  bone  along  another  which  has  been 
notched  by  a  saw,  that  by  tnis  artifice  the  bird  will 
sometimes  be  induced  to  come  up.  Pennant  and 
Montaffu  state  that  on  its  first  arrival  it  is  very  le%n, 
but  bdrore  its  departure  becomes  excessively  nt.  I 
have  never,  however,  seen  any  great  difference  in 
this  respect,  birds  obtained  early  in  the  season  being 
in  as  good  condition  as  afterwards.  The  young, 
when  nilly  fledged,  differ  from  the  old  birds  chiefly 
in  wanting  the  bluish-gray  markings  on  the  head  and 
neck.  Individuals  are  oiften  seen  so  late  as  the  end 
of  September,  and  a  very  few  instances  of  their  hav- 
ing been  shot  in  winter  have  occurred." 
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or  WATEBrFOWL  15  OBNEBAL. 

I  Ih  Bettling  the  distinctions  among  the  other 
'  cUisBes  of  birds,  there  was  some  diflScolty ;  one 
tribe  encroached  so  nearly  upon  the  nature 
and  habitudes  of  another,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  which  kept  them  asunder :  but 
in  water-fowl,  nature  has  marked  them  for  us 

I  by  a  variety  of  indelible  characters ;  so  that  it 


would  be  almost  as  unlikely  to  mistake  a  land- 
fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and  swimming 
among  the  waters,  as  a  fish  for  a  bird. 

The  first  great  distinction  in  this  class  appears 
in  the  toes,  which  are  webbed  together  for  swim- 
ming.' Those  who  have  remarked  the  feet  or 
toes  of  a  duck,  will  easily  conceive  how  admira* 
bly  they  are  formed  for  making  way  in  the  wa- 
ter. When  men  swim,  they  do  not  open  the 
fingers,  so  as  to  let  the  fluid  pass  through  them ; 
but  closing  them  together,  present  one  broad 
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snr&oe  to  beat  back  the  water,  and  thus  push 
their  bodies  along.  What  man  performs  by  art, 
nature  has  supplied  to  water-fowl ;  and,  by  broad 
skins,  has  webbed  their  toes  together,  so  that 
they  expand  two  broad  oars  to  the  water;  and 
thus,  moving  them  alternately,  with  the  greatest 
possible  ease  paddle  along.  We  must  observe 
also,  that  tiie  toes  are  so  contrived,  that  as  they 
strike  backward,  their  broadest  hollow .  sorfaoe 
beats  the  water ;  but  as  they  gather  them  in 
again,  for  a  second  blow,  their  front  surface  con- 
tracts, and  does  not  impe46  the  bird's  progres- 
sive motion. 

As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent manner,  so  are  their  legs  also  made  most 
fitly  for  swift  progression  in  the  water.  The  legs 
of  all  are  short,  except  the  three  birds  described 
in  a  former  chapter ;  namely,  the  flamingo,  the 
avosetta,  and  the  corrira:  idl  which,  for  that 
reason,  I  have  thought  proper  to  rank  among  the 
crane  kind,  as  they  make  little  use  of  their  toes 
in  swimming.  Except  these,  all  web-footed  birds 
have  very  short  legs;  and  these  strike,  while 
they  swim,  with  great  fiurility.  Were  the  leg 
long,  it  would  act  like  a  lever  whose  prop  is 
placed  to  a  disadvantage ;  its  motions  would  be 
slow,  and  the  labour  of  moving  it  considerable. 
For  this  reason,  the  very  few  birds  whose  webbed 
feet  are  long,  never  nuJce  use  of  them  in  swim- 
ming: the  web  at  the  bottom  seems  only  of  ser- 
vice as  a  broad  base,  to  prevent  them  from  sink- 
ing while  they  walk  in  the  mud ;  but  it  otherwise 
rather  retards  than  advances  their  motion. 

The  shortness  of  their  legs  in  the  web-footed 
kinds,  renders  them  as  unfit  for  walking  on  land 
as  it  qualifies  them  for  swimming  in  their  natu- 
ral element.  Their  stay,  therefore,  upon  bind, 
is  but  short  and  transitory;  and  they  seldom 
venture  to  breed  far  from  the  sides  of  those  wa- 
ters where  they  usually  remain.  In  their  breed- 
ing seasons,  their  young  are  brought  up  by  the 
water-side ;  and  they  are  covered  with  a  warm 
down,  to  fit  them  for  the  coldness  of  their  situa- 
tion. The  old  ones,  also,  have  a  closer,  warmer 
plumage,  than  birds  of  any  other  dass.  It  is  of 
their  feathers  that  our  beds  are  composed;  as 
they  neither  mat  nor  imbibe  humidity,  but  are 
furnished  with  aa  animal-oil  that  glazes  their 
sur&ce,  and  keeps  each 'other  separate.  In 
some,  however,  this  animal-oil  is  in  too  great 
abundance,  and  is  as  offensive  from  its  smell,  as 
it  is  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  household 
economy.  The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all  the  pen- 
guin kind  are  totally  useless  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  as  neither  boiling  nor  bleaching  can  divest 
them  of  their  oily  rancidity.  Indeed,  the  ran- 
cidity of  all  new  feathers,  of  whatever  water-fowl 
they  be,  is  so  disgusting,  that  our  upholsterers 
give  near  double  the  price  for  old  feathers  that 
they  afford  for  new :  to  be  free  from  smell,  they 
must  all  be  lain  upon  for  some  time ;  and  their 
usual  method  is  to  mix  the  new  and  the  old  to- 
(;ether. 


This  quantity  of  oil,  with  which  most  water- 
fowl are  supplied,  contributes  also  to  their 
warmtii  in  the  moist  element  where  they  reside, 
their  skin  is  generally  lined  with  fat ;  so  that, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  feathers  externally^  and 
this  natural  lining  more  internally,  th^  are  bet- 
ter defended  against  the  changes  or  the  uiolem- 
encies  of  the  weather,  than  any  other  dass  what- 
ever. ^ 

As,  among  land-birds,  there  are  some  found 
fitted  entirely  for  depredation,  and  others  for  a 
harmless  method  of  subststing  upon  vegetables, 
so  also,  among  these  birds,  there  are  tribes  of 
plunderers  that  prey,  not  only  upon  fish,  but 
sometipies  upon  water-fowl  themselves.  There 
are  likewise  more  inoffensive  tribes,  that  live 
upon  insects  and  vegetables  only.  Borne  water- 
fowls subsist  by  making  sudden  stoops  from 
above,  to  seize  whatever  fish  come  near  the  sor- 
fiice;  others  again,  not  furnished  with  wings 
long  enough  to  fit  them  for  flight,  lake  their 
prey  by  diving  after  it  to  the  bottom. 

From  hence  all  water-fowl  naturally  &11  into 
three  distinctions.  Those  of  the  Gull  Idnd,  that, 
with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  fly  along  the 
surface  to  seize  their  prey :  those  of  the  Penguin 
kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs  hid  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  short  wings,  dive  after  their  prey: 
and,  thirdly,  those  of  the  Goose  kind,  with  flat 
broad  bills,  that  lead  harmless  livesi,  and  chieflj 
subsist  upon  insects  and  vegetables. 

These  are  not  speculative  distinctions,  made  up 
for  the  arrangement  of  a  i^stem;  but  they  are 
strongly  and  evidently  marked  by  nature.  The 
Gull  kind  are  active  and  rapacious ;  constantly, 
except  when  they  breed,  keeping  upon  the  wing ; 
fitted  for  a  life  of  rapine,  with  sharp  straight 
bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at  the  end  for  hold- 
ing their  fishy  prey.  In.  thitf  dass  we  may  rank 
the  albatross,  the  cormorant,  the  gannet  or  so- 
land-goose,  the  shag,  the  frigate-bird,  the  great 
brown  gull,  and  all  the  lesser  tribe  of  gulls  and 
sea-swallows. 

The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  voraci- 
ous, bills  as  sharp,  and  equally  eager  for  prey, 
are  yet  unqualified  to  obtain  it  by  flight.  Their 
wings  are  short,  and  their  bodies  large  and  heavy, 
so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor  fly.  But  they 
are  formed  for  diving  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Their  feet  are  placed  so  far  biickward,  and  their 
legs  so  hid  in  the  abdomen,  that  the  slightest 
stroke  sends  them  head  foremost  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  To  this  dass  we  may  refer  the 
penguin,  the  auk,  the  skout,  the  sea-turtle,  the 
bottlenose,  and  the  loon. 

The  Goose  kind  are  easily  distinguishable,  by 
their  flat  broad  bills  covered  with  a  skin,  and 
their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  mostly  upon 
vegetables.  In  this  dass  we  may  place  the  swan, 
the  goose,  the  duck,  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and 
all  their  numerous  varieties. 

In  describing  the  birds  of  these  three  classes, 
I  will  put  the  most  remarkable  of  each  dass  at 
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the  begiiming  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  give 
their  separate  history ;  then,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  ehkis  of  tiie  tribe,  the  more  ordinary 
sorts  will  naturally  fall  in  a  body,  and  oome  un- 
I  der  a  general  description,  behind  tiieir  leaders. 
But  before  I  offer  to  pursue  this  methodical  ar- 
rangement, I  must  give  the  history  of  a  bird 
that,  from  the  singularity  of  its  conformation, 
seems  allied  to  no  species ;  and  should,  therefore, 
be  separately  described— I  mean  the  Pelican. 


CHAP.  II. 


THE  PELICAN. 


The  Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in  the  body 
than  a  swan,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  shape 
and  colour.^  Its  four  toes  are  all  webbed  toge- 
ther ;  and  its  neck  in  some  measure  resembles 
that  of  a  swan :  but  that  singularity  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  other  birds,  is  in  the  bill  and  the 
great  poudi  underneath,  which  are  wonderful, 
and  demand  a  distinct  description.  This  enor- 
mous bin  is  fifteen  inches  from  the  point  to  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  a  good  way  back 
behind  the  eyes.  At  the  base  the  bill  is  some- 
what greenish,  but  varies  towards  the  end,  being 
of  a  reddish-blue.  It  is  very  thick  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks 
downwards.  The  under  chap  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hangs  a 

1  The  pelican  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  order  of  birds  known  as  the  Swimmers ;  the  es- 
sential character  of  which  consists  in  the  merobran- 
oos  imion  of  the  toes,  which  renders  them  what  is 
usually  termed  web-footed«  and  enables  them  to  pro- 
pel themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  comparative  extent  of  the  membrane  in  which 
their  toes  are  enveloped.  They  are  all  consequently 
inhabitants  of  marshy  situations,  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  or  of  the  sea-coast;  and  most  of 
them  seek  their  subsistence  in  their  most  congenial 
element,  the  water,  notwithstanding  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  also  endowed  with  very 
considerable  |K>wers  of  flight. 

Linnseus  united  under  the  common  title  of  pelicans, 
the  cormorants,  the  boobies,  and  several  other  birds, 
which  differ  from  the  typicad  species  of  the  genus  by 
many  important  characters,  the  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment between  them  consisting  in  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  membrane  which  unites  the  toes.  The  Lin- 
nsan  group  has  subsequently  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  family,  and  its  component  parts  form  several  dis- 
tinct genera,  that  which  comprehends  the  true  pell- 
cans,  the  genus  Onocrotalus  of  Brisson,  being  diar- 
acteriaed  as  foUows.  Their  bill  is  of  very  great 
length,  stnd^hi,  broad,  flattened  above,  and  termi- 
nated  bv  a  shght  hook ;  the  lower  mandible  consists 
of  two  lateral  branches,  united  at  the  point,  and  hav- 
ing  interposed  between  them  a  membranous  pouch 
capable  of  very  great  dilatation ;  their  four  toes  are 
all  enveloped  to  the  very  apex  in  the  conmion  mem- 
brane;  their  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  maintain  the 
body  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  their  lower  part  being 
entirely  destitute  of^feathers.—En. 


bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the 
neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag  the  bird  has  a 
power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the 
underKshap :  but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting 
one's  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  maybe  distend- 
ed at  pleasure.  The  skin  of  which  it  is  formed 
will  then  be  seen  of  a  bluish  ash-colour,  with 
many  fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  sur&ce. 
It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  a  short 
downy  substance,  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  satin, 
and  is  attached  all  along  the  under  edges' of  the 
chap,  to  be  fixed  backward  to  the  neck  of  the 
bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  near  half 
way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is  not 
seen ;  but  when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success, 
it  is  then  incredible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often 
seen  dilated.  For  the  first  thing  the  pelican 
does  in  fishing  is  to  411  up  the  bag;  and  then  it 
returns  to  digest  its  burden  at  leisure.  When 
the  bill  is  open  to  its  widest  extent,  a  person  may 
run  his  head  into  tiie  bird's  mouth,  and  conceal 
it  in  this  monstrous  pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very 
singular  purposes.  Tet  this  is  nothing  to  what 
Ruysch  assures  us,  who  avers,  that  a  man  has 
been  seen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in 
the  monstrous  jaws  of  one  of  these  animals.  At 
first  appearance  this  would  seem  impossible,  as 
the  sides  of  the  under  chap,  from  which  the  bag 
depends,  are  not  above  an  inch  asunder  when 
the  bird's  foiH  i?  first  opened;  but  then  they  are 
capable  of  great  separation ;  and  it  must  neoes- 
jsarily  be  so,  as  the  bird  preys  upon  the  largest 
*fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  his  pouch. 
Tertre  affirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fish  as 
will  serve  sixty  hungry  men  for  a  meaL 

Such  is  tiie  formation  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  America. 
The  pelican  was  once  also  known  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Russia;  but  it  seems  to  have 
deserted  our  coasts.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  so 
many  fiibulous  accounts  have  been  propagated ; 
such  as  its  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood, 
and  its  carrying  a  provision  of  water  for  them 
in  its  great  reservoir  in  the  desert.  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  first  account  answers  itself;  and 
as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  uses  its  bi^  for 
very  different  purposes  than  that  of  filling  it 
with  water. 

Its  amazing  pouch  may  be  considered  as  anal- 
ogous to  the  crop  in  other  birds,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  as  tiieirs  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gullet,  so  this  is  placed  at  the  top.— -Thus,  as 
pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  their  food  for 
their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then  supply  them, 
so  the  pelican  supplies  its  young  by  a  more  ready 
contrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  its  bill, 
or  stores  it  for  its  own  particular  sustenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving 
this  bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental  affec- 
tions; struck,  perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary 
figure,  they  were  willing  to  supply  it  with  as  ex- 
traordinary appetites ;  and  having  found  it  with 
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a  Urge  reeenroir,  they  were  pleased  with  turning 
it  to  the  most  tender  and  parental  uses.^  But 
the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a  very  heayy,  sluggish, 
voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  those 
flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  provisions  for 
a  distant  time,  which  we  have  been  told  they  do. 
Father  Labat,  who  seems  to  have  studied  their 
manners  with  great  exactness,  has  given  us  a 
minute  history  of  this  bird,  as  found  in  America ; 
and  from  him  I  will  borrow  mine. 

The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong  wings, 
furnished  with  thick  plumage  of  an  adi-colour, 
as  are  the  rest  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole 
body.  Its  eyes  are  very  small  when  compared 
to  the  size  of  its  head ;  there  is  a  sadness  in  its 
countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy.  It 
is  as  dull  and  reluctant  in  its  motions  as  the 
flamingo  is  sprightly  and  active.  It  is  slow  of 
flight ;  and  when  it  rises  to  fly,  performs  it  with 
difficulty  and  labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would  seem, 
but  the  spur  of  necessity  could  make  these  birds 
change  their  situation,  or  induce  tiiem  to  ascend 
into  the  air;  but  they  must  either  starve  or  fly. 

They  are  torpid  and  inactive  to  the  last  degree, 
so  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but 
their  gluttony ;  it  is  only  from  the  stimulations 
of  hunger  tfaAt  they  are  excited  to  labour ;  for 
otherwise  they  woidd  continue  always  in  fixed 
repose.  When  they  have  raised  themselves  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sur&oe  of  the  sea, 
they  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downwards, 
and  continue  to  fly  in  that  posture.  As  soon  as 
they  perceive  a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  sur&ce, 
they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow,  seise  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  store 
it  up  in  their  pouch.  They  then  rise  again, 
though  not  without  great  labour,  and  continue 
hovering  and  fi^ng,  with  their  head  on  one  side 
as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  efibrt  and 

'  In  tbe  aecodnt  of  the  Tower  Menagerie,  publish- 
ed in  1829,  we  find  the  following  statements  respect- 
ing a  pelican  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  **  Tbe 
female  is  now  sitting  upon  three  eggs,  and  has  built 
herself  a  very  perfect  nest  for  the  purpose.  Should 
these  be  brought  to  maturity,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect,  they  will  probably  be  tbe  first  that  were 
ever  hatched  in  England.  She  never  quits  her 
charge ;  but  is  fed  by  the  male,  who  crams  bis  pouch 
with  double  his-usual  allowance,  and  then  proceeds 
to  shovel  her  (air  share  into  bis  partner's  throat.  It 
is  in  this  manner  also  that  the  young  are  fed,  tbe  old 
bird  pressing  his  full  pouch  against  bis  chest,  and 
contriving  thus  to  disgorge  a  portion  of  its  contents; 
an  action  which,  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  tbe 
fabulous  notion  of  tbe  pelican's  feeding  its  young 
with  its  own  blood.  In  fact,  tbe  appearance  of  t|^e 
bird  when  in  this  attitude,  with  the  bloody  spot  on 
the  end  of  its  bill,  closely  pressed  against  tbe  delicate 
plumage  of  its  breast,  mav  readily  account  for  tbe 
prevalence  of  such  an  idea  m  the  minds  of  superficial 
observers.  Tbe  first  traces  of  this  fable  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  it  was  eagerly  adopted  bv  the  heralds 
oi  later  days,  whose  unbounded  credulity  was  ever 
on  tbe  watch  for  the  marvellous,  in  natural  history 
more  especially." — Ed. 


industry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they  fly 
to  land  to  devour  and  digest  at  leisure  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.'  This,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear, they  are  not  long  in  performing;  for  to- 
wards night  they  have  another  hungry  call,  and 
they  again  reluctantly  go  to  labour.  At  ni^t, 
when  their  fishing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 
day  crowned  with  success,  these  lasy  birds  retire 
a  little  way  from  the  shore ;  mud,  though  with 
the  webbed  feet  and  clumsy  figure  of  a  goose, 
they  will  be  contented  to  perch  nowhere  but  upon 
trees,  among  the  light  and  airy  tenants  of  the 
forest.  There  they  take  their  repoee  for  the 
night ;  and  often  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
except  such  times  as  they  are  filing,  sitting  in 
dismal  solemnity,  and,  as  it  would  eeem,  half 
asleep.  Their  attitude  is,  with  the  head  resting 
upon  their  great  bag,  and  that  resting  upon  their 
breast.  There  they  remain  without  motion,  or 
onoe  changing  their  situation,  till  the  calls  of 
hunger  break  their  repose,  and  till  they  find  it 
indispensably  neoessary  to  fill  their  magasine  for 
a  fresh  meal.  Thus  their  life  is  spent  between 
sleeping  and  eating ;  and  our  author  adds,  that 
they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  voracioua,  as  they 
are  every  moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps 
as  large  as  one's  fist. 

The  same  indolent  habits  seem  to  attend  them 
even  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending 
their  young  when  excluded.  The  female  makes 
no  preparation  for  her  nest,  nor  seems  to  choose 
any  place  in  preference  to  lay  in ;  but  dn^  her 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  to  the  number  of  five 
or  six,  and  there  continues  to  hatch  them.  At- 
tached to  the  place,  without  any  desire  of  defend- 
ing her  eggs  or  her  young,  she  tamely  sits,  and 
sufifers  them  to  be  iaken  from  under  her.    Now 

s  Tbe  pelican  is  one  of  the  largest  water-birds, 
considerably  exceeding  tbe  size  of  the  swan,  and  fre- 
quently measuring  from  five  to  six  feet  between  the 
extremity  of  the  bill  and  that  of  the  tail,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  between  the  tips  of  the  expanded 
wings.  Its  bill  is  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad ;  and 
its  pouch  is  capable  of  containing,  when  stretched  to 
its  utmost  extent,  two  or  three  ^ons  of  water. 
Tbe  quantity  of  fidi  which  it  sometimes  accumulates 
in  the  same  serviceable  repository  is  spoken  of  as 
enormous.  Notwithstanding  their  great  bulk  and 
apparent  clumsiness,  tbe  large  extent  of  their  wings, 
and  the  extreme  lightness  of  their  bones,  which  are 
so  thin  as  to  be  aimost  tnmsparent,  enable  these 
birds  to  rise  to  a  lofty  pitch  in  the  air,  to  hover  at  a 
moderate  elevation,  or  to  skim  rapidly  along  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  water  with  as  much  facility  as  they 
dive  into  its  depths  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  They 
sometimes  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  in  this 
case  are  said  by  Buffon  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  show 
no  little  skiU  in  manceuvring  with  tbe  view  of  secur- 
ing a  plentiful  quarry,  forming  themselves  into  a  cir- 
ciuar  line,  and  gradually  narrowing  the  extent  of  the 
space  enclosed,  until  they  have  driven  tbe  fishes 
into  so  small  a  compass  as  to  render  them  a  certain 
prey ;  when  at  a  given  signal  they  all  at  once  plunge 
into  tbe  water  and  seize  upon  their  terrified  victims, 
filling  their  pouches  with  the  spoil,  and  fiyirig  to  the 
land,  there  to  devour  it  at  their  leisure.  This  fishery 
is  carried  on  both  at  sea  and  in  fresb^water. — En. 
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and  then  she  just  ventures  to  peok,  or  to  crj  out 
when  a  person  offers  to  beat  her  off. 

She  feeds  her  young  with  fiA  maoerated  for 
some  time  in  her  bag ;  and  when  they  cry,  flies 
off  fer  a  new  supply.  Labat  tells  us,  that  he  took 
two  of  these  when  very  young,  and  tied  them  by 
the  leg  to  a  post  stuck  into  the  ground,  whcf^e 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  one  for 
eeyeral  days  come  to  feed  them,  remaining  with 
them  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  spending 
the  nij^t  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung  over 
them.  By  these  means  they  were  all  three  be- 
come 80  ftmiliar,  that  they  suffered  tiiemselves 
to  be  handled ;  and  the  young  ones  Tery  kindly 
accepted  whatever  fish  he  offered  them.  These 
they  always  put  first  into  their  bag,  and  then 
swallowed  at  their  leisure. 

It  seems,  however,  that  they  are  but  disagree- 
able and  useless  domestics ;  their  gluttony  can 
scarcely  be  satisfied ;  their  flesh  smells  very 
rancid ;  and  tastes  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
it  smells.  The  native  Americans  kill  vast  num- 
bers ;  not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  even  for  the 
banquet  of  a  savage ;  but  to  convert  their  laige 
bags  into  purses  and  tobacco  pouches.  They 
bestow  no  small  pains  in  dressing  the  skin  with 
salt  and  ashes,  rubbing  it  well  with  oil,  and  then 
forming  it  to  their  purpose.  It  thus  becomes  so 
soft  and  pliant,  that  the  Spanish  women  some- 
times adorn  it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make 
work-bags  of. 

Tet  with  all  the  seeming  habitudes  of  this 
lurd,  it  is  not  entirely  incapable  of  instruction 
in  a  domestic  state.  Father  Raymond  assures 
OS,  that  he  has  seen  one  so  tame  and  well  edu- 
cated among  the  native  Americans,  that  it  would 
go  off  in  the  morning  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  return  before  night  to  its  master,  with  its 
great  pouch  distended  with  plunder;  a  part 
of  which  the  savages  would  make  it  disgorge, 
and  a  part  they  would  permit  it  to  reserve  for 
itself. 

"  The  Pelican,"  as  Faber  relates,  "  is  not  desti- 
tute of  other  qualifications.  One  of  those  which 
was  brought  alive  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  court, 
where  it  lived  forty  years,  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  very  uncommon  sensations.  It  was  much  de- 
lighted in  the  company  and  conversation  of  men, 
and  in  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental:  for 
it  would  willingly  stand,"  says  he,  **  by  thos^  that 
sung,  or  sounded  the  trumpet;  and  stretching 
oat  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  music, 
listened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony;  though 
its  own  voice  was  little  pleasanter  than  the  braying 
of  an  ass."  Qesner  tells  us  that  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  a  tame  pelican,  which  lived  for  above 
eighty  years,  and  that  always  attended  his  army 
on  their  march.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  of  tiie 
kind,  and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the  emperor's 
orders.  As  another  proof  of*  the  great  age  to 
which  the  pelican  lives,  Aldrovandus  makes  men- 
tion of  one  of  these  birds  that  was  kept  several 
years  at  ICecblin,  and  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty 


years  old. — We  often  see  these  birds  at  our  shows 
about  town. 


OHAP.  III. 

Of  THE  ALBATSOeS,  VHB  FUST  Of  TBS  QULL  KUTP. 

THoiraH  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable birds  of  Africa  and  America,  yet  we  have 
but  few  accounts  to  enlighten  us  in  its  history. 
The  figure  of  the  bird  is  thus  described  by 
Edwards :  "  The  body  is  rather  larger  than  that 
of  a  pelican ;  and  its  wings,  when  extended,  ten 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  bill,  which  is  six  inches 
long,  is  yellowish,  and  terminates  in  a  crooked 
point.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  brown ; 
the  back  is  of  a  dirty  deep  spotted  blown ;  and 
the  belly  and  under  the  wings  is  white ;  the  toes, 
which  are  webbed,  are  of  a  flesh  colour." 

Such  are  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird's 
figure :  but  these  lead  us  a  very  short  way  in  its 
history ;  and  our  naturalists  have  thought  fit  to 
say  nothing  more.  However,  I  am  apt  to  belieye 
this  bird  to  be  the  same  witii  that  described  by  | 
Wicquefort,  under  the  title  of  the  Alcatraz ;  its  j 
size,  its  colours,  and  its  prey,  incline  me  to  think 
so.  He  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  great  guU,  as 
large  in  the  body  as  a  goose,  of  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  long  biD,  and  living  upon  fish,  of  which 
they  kiD  great  numbers. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  also  beyond  them  as  far  as  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
not  only  living  upon  fish,  but  also  such  small 
water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  surprise.  It  preys, 
as  all  the  gull  kind  do,  upon  the  wing;  and 
chiefly  pursues  tiie  flying-fish,  that  are  forced 
from  the  sea  by  the  dolphins.  The  ocean  in  that 
part  of  the  world  presents  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  seas  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. In  our  seas  we  see  nothing  but  a 
dreary  expanse,  ruffled  by  winds,  and  seemingly 
forsaken  by  every  class  of  animated  nature.  But 
the  tropical  seas,  and  the  distant  southern  lati- 
tudes beyond  them,  are  dl  alive  with  birds  and 
fishes,  pursuing  and  pursued.  Every  various 
species  of  the  gull-kind  are  there  seen  hovering  on 
the  wing,  at  a  thousand  miles'  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  flying-fish  are  every  moment  riang 
to  escape  from  their  pursuers  of  the  deep,  only 
to  encounter  equal  dangers  in  the  air.  Just  as 
they  rise  the  dolphin  is  seen  to  dart  after  them, 
but  generally  in  vain;  the  gull  has  more  fre- 
quent success,  and  often  takes  them  at  their  rise; 
while  tiie  albatross  pursues  tiie  gull,  and  obliges 
it  to  relinquish  its  prey ;  so  that  the  whole  hori- 
zon presents  but  one  living  picture  of  rapacity 
and  evasion. 

So  much  is  certain ;  but  how  fer  we  are  to 
credit  Wicquefort,  in  what  he  adds  concerning 
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this  bird,  the  reader  is  left  to  determine.  "^  As 
these  birds,  except  when  they  breed,  live  entirely 
remote  from  land,  so  they  are  often  seen,  as  it 
should  seem,  sleeping  in  th«  air.  At  night,  when 
they  are  pressed  by  slumber,  they  rise  into  the 
clouds  as  high  as  they  can ;  there,  putting  their 
head  under  one  wing,  they  beat  the  air  with  the 
other,  and  seem  to  take  their  ease.  After  i^  time, 
howeyer,  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus 
half  supported,  brings  them  down ;  and  they  are 
seen  desoendiim^,  with  a  pretty  rapid  motion,  to 
tho  surface  of  the  sea.  Upon  this  they  again  put 
forth  their  efforts  to  rise ;  and  thus  alternately 
ascend  and  descend  at  their  ease.  But  it  some- 
times happens,'*  says  my  author,  "  that  in  these 
slumbering  flights,  they  are  off  their  guard,  and 
fall  upon  deck,  where  they  are  taken.** 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine :  but  certain 
it  is,  that  few  birds  float  upon  the  air  with  more 
ease  than  the  albatross,  or  support  themselves  a 
longer  time  in  that  element.  They  seem  never 
to  feel  the  accesses  of  fiitigue ;  but  night  and  day 
upon  the  wing,  are  always  prowling,  yet  always 
emaciated  and  hungry. 

But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable tyrants  of  the  deep,  there  are  some  as- 
sociations which  even  tyrants  themselves  form, 
to  which  they  are  induced  either  by  caprice  or 
necessity.  The  albatross  seems  to  Imve  a  pecu- 
liar affection  for  the  penguin,  and  a  pleasure  in 
its  society.  They  are  always  seen  to  choose  the 
same  places  for  breeding;  some  distant  unin- 
habited island,  where  the  ground  slants  to  the 
sea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  fly- 
ing or  dimbing.  In  such  places  their  nestd  are 
seen  together,  as  if  they  stood  in  need  of  mutual 
assistance  and  protection.  Oaptain  Hunt,  who 
for  some  time  commanded  at  our  settlement  upon 
Falkland  Islands,  assures  me,  that  he  was  often 
amazed  at  the  union  preserved  between  these 
birds,  and  the  regularity  with  which  they  built 
together.  In  that  bleak  and  desolate  spot,  where 
the  birds  had  long  continued  undisturbed  pos- 
sessors, and  no  way  dreaded  the  encroachments 
of  men,  they  seemed  to  make  their  abode  as 
comfortable  as  they  expected  it  to  be  lasting. 
They  were  seen  to  build  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  uniformity;  their  nests  covering  fields  by 
thousands,  and  resembling  a  regular  plantation. 
In  the  middle,  on  high,  the  albatross  raised  its 
nest,  on  heatii,  sticks,  and  long  grass,  about  two 
feet  above  the  surface :  round  this  the  penguins 
made  their  lower  settlements,  rather  in  holes  la 
the  ground,  and  most  usually  eight  penguins  to 
one  albatross.  Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
Mr.  Buffon*s  fine  observation,  that  the  presence 
of  man  not  only  destroys  the  society  of  meaner 
animals,  but  their  instincts  also.  These  nests 
are  now,  I  am  told,  totally  destroyed  ;  the  society 
is  broke  up ;  and  tiie  albatross  and  penguin  have 
gone  to  breed  upon  mor6  desert  shores,  in  greater 
security. 


SUPPLBKENTABT  NoTK. 

The  Albatross  is  also  called  'tbe  man-of.wv 
bird.*  In  the  West  Indies  these  birds  are  said  to 
foretell  tbe  arrival  of  ships;  which  is  frequently 
true,  and  may  arise  from  a  very  natural  cause.  They 
alnrays  fish  in  fine  weather;  so  that,  when  tiie  wind 
is  rough  at  sea,  they  retire  into  the  harbours,  where 
they  are  protected  by  the  land ;  and  the  same  wind 
that  blows  them  in,  brings  likewise  whatever  vessels 
may  be  exposed  to  its  fury,  to  seek  a  retreat  from  it. 
They  devour  fish  with  great  gluttony,  and  are  ofUa 
so  gorged  as  to  be  unable  to  fly.  Their  cry  reseoi- 
bies  the  braying  of  an  asa. 

The  Chocolate  aibairou  inhabita  the  Pacific  oceaa. 
It  is  three  feet  long.  Tbe  bill  is  whitish ;  the  body 
of  a  deep  chestnut  brown  colour :  belly  pale ;  fast 
and  wings  beneath  whitish.  The  irides  are  brown ; 
the  legs  bluish  white,  with  white  daws. 

T%e  YeUow-noBed  aibairou  is  white  in  genenl 
colour;  the  bill  black;  keel  of  the  upper  mandible, 
and  boise  of  the  lower  one,  yellow;  the  bod^  above 
is  of  a  black-blue  colour;  beneath  it  is  white.  It 
inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is  about  three  feet 
long.  The  irides  are  brown ;  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  rump,  white ;  the  legs  are  pale  yeUow;  the  fore- 
part and  connecting  membrane,  duskv. 

**  Dr.  Amott,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bennie,  remarks, 
'  How  powerful  must  be  the  wing  muscles  of  birdi 
which  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  man v  hours ! 
The  great  albatross,  with  wings  extended  14  ft.  or 
more,  is  seen,  in  the  stormy  solitudea  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  days,  without 
ever  resting  on  the  waves.'  Mr.  Main,  whom  appre-  i 
hension  of  exceeding  the  truth  alwavs  leads  to  speak 
within  bounds,  gives  the  spread  or  the  wings  at  9 
or  10  ft.;  Dr.  Amott,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Rennie's 
quotation,  at  *  14  ft.  or  more;'  whife  the  specimen 
in  the  Zoological  Society's  museum,  in  Bruton  Street, 
and  we  have  seen  this  specimen,  is  set  down  in  the 
Society's  Catalogue,  where  a  picture  of  it  is  given, 
at  the  following  dimensions : — '  Length  from  tip  of 
bill  to  extremity  of  tail,  S  ft.  4  in.;  expansion  of 
winffs,  9  ft.'  The  mean  of  these  three'  statements 
of  the  spread  of  the  wings  of  the  albatross,  is  10  ft. 
10  in.;  and  although  true,  without  doubt,  is  tbe 
proverb  Medio  ,tutiBrimu$  ibie  (the  middle  course  is 
the  safest),  we  care  less  about  the  predae  dimensions 
than  to  show  that  the  expansion  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  great.  This  great  expansion  of  wings, 
and  that  wonderful  provision  in  the  physiology  of 
birds,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  charge  and  fill 
every  bone  in  their  body  with  rarefied  air,  to  prooMte 
and  secure,  as  by  a  series  of  balloons,  their  buoyancy; 
and,  together  with  the  comparative  smallness,  and 
therefore  lightness,  of  the  body  of  the  albatross,  in 
part  prepare  us  to  give  credence  to  a  suppoaition  en- 
tertainea  by  aome,  that  this  bird  sleeps  while  on  the 
wing,  and  Uie  great  distance  from  any  land  at  which 
it  is  frequently  seen  towards  the  dose  of  day  farther 
favours  the  supposition.  This  power  of  sleeping  in 
the  air  has  been  alluded  to  by  Thomas  Moore,  in 
his  beautiful  Eastern  poem  of  *  LaUa  Rookh,'  where, 
describing  a  rocky  mountain  beetling  awfully  o'er 
the  Sea  of  Oman,  he  says, 

'  While  on  its  peak,  that  braved  the  sky, 
A  ndn'd  temple  tower'd.  to  high 
That  oft  the  deeping  alhatoon 


Strudk  the  wild  niinB  with  her  win^ 
imbenikg 


And  from  her  ehmd-rooli'd  dombt 


started,  to  find  man's  dwdling  there 
In  her  own  silent  fields  of  air/ 

This  elegant  quotation  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  os 
by  S.  T.  P.,  whose  ludd  remarks  nave  so  often  en- 
riched our  paffes.  The  albatross  is  doubtless  spoken 
of  in  the  following  flMsts  told  us  by  a  aailor-frieod. 
now  dead  and  gone: — *  A  very  large  bird  sometimes 
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{ !  alights  upon  the  yards  of  vessels  passing  the  coast  of 

1 1  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  no  sooner  is  it  upon 

! ;  the  yards  than  it  is  aaleep,  and,  while  sleeping,  is 

'  ?ery  easily  captured.     When  upon  the  deck,  it  can- 

'  I  not  soar  into  the  air,  on  account  of  the  length  of  its 

wings.    It  makes  a  loud  and  disagreeable  noise  when 

molested.    It  is  called  the  booby  by  the  crew.'    The 

,    term  *  booby'  is,  we  have  since  utm  told,  commonly 

applied  by  sailors  to  any  long- winged  bird  of  a  whit- 

i«h  colour ;  although,  in  the  above  case  of  the  alba^ 

trass,  the  term  would  seem  to  express  its  incautious 

or  hooby^-like  habit  of  going  to' sleep  within  reach  of 

molestation ;  a  habit  which  those  who  scout  the  idea 

of  the  bird's  sleeping  in  the  air  will  impute  to  tj^e 

desperateness  of  its  necessity." — Loudon*B  Magazine 

ofNatnaroi  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  372—374. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE  CORMORANT. 


Ths  Connorant  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  Mus- 
covy duck,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  birds  of  this  kind,  by  its  four  toes  being 
united  by  membranes  together ;  and  by  the  mid- 
dle toe  being  toothed  or  notched  like  a  saw,  to 
assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.  The  head  and 
neck  of  this  bird  are  of  a  sooty  blackness ;  and 
the  body  thick  and  heayy,  more  inclined  in  figure 
to  that  of  the  goose  than  the  golL  The  bill  is 
straight,  tUl  near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap 
bends  into  a  hook. 

But  notwithstanding  the  seeming  heaviness 
of  its  make,  there  are  few  birds  more  powerfully 
predaeeous.  As  soon  as  the  winter  approaches, 
they  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
ascending  up  the  mouths  of  firesh-water  rivers, 
carrying  destruction  to  all  the  finny  tribe.  They 
are  most  remarkably  voracious,  and  have  a  most 
sadden  digestion.  Their  appetite  is  for  ever 
craving,,  and  never  satisfied.  This  gnawing  sen- 
sation may  probably  be  increased  by  the  great 
quantity  of  smaU  worms  that  fill  their  intestines, 
and  which  their  unceasing  gluttony  contributes 
to  engender. 

Thus  formed  with  the  grossest  appetites,  this 
unclean  bird  has  the  most  rank  and  disagreeable 
smell,  and  \s  more  fetid  than  even  carrion,  when 
in  its  most  healthful  state.  Its  form,  says  an 
ingenious  modem,  is  disagreeable ;  its  voice  is 
hoarse  and  croaking;  and  all  its  qualities  ob- 
scene. No  wonder  then  that  Milton  should  make 
Satan  personate  this  bird,  when  he  sent  him 
upon  the  basest  purposes,  to  survey  witii  pain 
the  beauties  of  Paradise,  and  to  sit  devising 
death  on  the  tree  of  life.^  It  has  been  remarked, 
however,  of  our  poet,  that  the  making  a  water- 
fowl perch  upon  a  tree,  implied  no  great  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  nature.  In  vin- 
dication of  Milton,  Aristotle  ei^ressly  says,  that 
the  cormorant  is  the  only  water-fowl  that  sits 

1  Vide  Pennant's  Zoology,  p.  477. 


on  trees.  We  have  already  seen  the  pelican  of 
this  number ;  and  the  cormorant's  toes  seem  as 
fit  for  perching  upon  trees  as  for  swimming ;  so 
that  our  epic  bard  seems  to  have  been  as  deeply 
versed  in  natural  history  as  in  criticism. 

Indeed  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  a  multiform 
nature;  and  wherever  fish  are  to  be  found, 
watches  their  migrations.  It  is  seen  as  well  by 
land  as  sea ;  it  fishes  in  fresh-water  lakes,  as  well 
as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean;  it  builds  in  the 
cUffs  of  rocks  as  well  as  on  trees,  and  preys  not 
only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power 
in  catching  fish,  were  probably  the  motives  that 
induced  some  nations  to  breed  this  bird  up  tame, 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing ;  and  Willoughby  as- 
sures us,  it  was  once  used  in  England  for  that 
purpose.  The  description  of  their  manner  of 
fishing  is  thus  delivered  by  Faber.  ''  When  they 
carry  them  out  of  the  rooms  where  they  are 
kept,  to  the  fish-pools,  they  hoodwink  them,  that  i 
they  may  not  be  frighted  by  the  way.  When  ! 
they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off  their  i 
hood ;  and  having  tied  a  leather  thong  round  the 
lower  part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not 
swallow  down  the  fish  they  catch,  they  throw 
them  into  the  river.  They  presently  dive  under 
water,  and  there  for  a  long  time,  with  wonderful 
swiftness,  pursue  the  fish ;  and  when  they  have 
caught  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
pressing  the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills,  swallow 
them;  till  each  bird  hath,  after  this  manner, 
devoiured  five  or  six,  fishes.  Then  their  keepers 
call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which  they  readily  fly; 
and,  one  after  another,  vomit  up  all  their  fish,  a 
little  bruised  with  the  first  nip,  given  in  catch- 
ing them.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting 
their  birds  on  some  high  place,  they  loose  the 
string  from  their  necks,  leaving  the  passage  to 
the  stomach  firee  and  open;  and,  for  their  re- 
ward, they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey ;  to 
each  one  or  two  fishes,  which  they  will  catch 
most  dexterously,  as  they  are  falling  in  the  air. 

At  present  the  cormorant  is  trained  in  every 
part  of  China  for  the  same  purpose,  where  there 
are  many  lakes  and  canals.  **  To  this  end,"  says 
Le  Compte,  "  they  are  educated  as  men  rear  up 
spaniels  or  hawks,  and  one  man  can  easily  manage 
a  hundred.  The  fiysher  carries  them  into  the  lake, 
perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his  boat,  where  they 
continue  tranquil,  and  expecting  his  orders  with 
patience.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  place,  at 
the  first  signal  given  each  flies  a  different  way 
to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  it.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
on  this  occasion,  to  behold  with  what  sagacity 
they  portion  out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they 
are  upon  duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge, 
they  rise  a  hundred  times  to  the  surface,  until 
they  have  at  hist  found  their  prey.  They  then 
seize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry 
it  without  fail  to  their  master.  When  the  fish 
is  too  large,  they  then  give  each  other  mutual 
assistance :  one  seizes  it  by  the  head,  tiie  other 
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by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  cany  it  to  the 
boat  together.  There  the  boatman  stretches  out 
one  of  hi9  long  oars,  on  which  they  perch,  and 
being  delivered  of  their  burden,  they  fly  off  to 
pursue  their  sport.  When  they  are  wearied,  he 
lets  them  rest  for  a  while ;  but  they  are  never 
fed  till  their  work  is  over.  In  this  manner  they 
supply  a  very  plentiful  table ;  but  still  their 
natural  gluttony  cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by 
education.  They  have  always  while  they  fish 
the  same  string  festened  to  their  throats,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  devouring  their  prey,  as  other- 
wise they  would  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and 
discontinue  their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had 
filled  their  bellies.'* 

As  for  the  rest,  the  cormorant  is  the  best  fishsr 
of  all  birdb ;  and  though  fat  and  heavy  with  the 
quantity  it  devours,  is  nevertheless  generally 
upon  the  wing.  The  great  activity  with  which 
it  pursues,  and  from  a  vast  height  drops  down  to 
dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing spectacles  to  those  who  stand  upon  a  diff  on 
the  shore.  This  large  bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
air,  but  where  there  are  fish  below ;  but  then 
they  must  be  near  the  surfiioe  before  it  will  ven- 
ture to  souse  upon  them.  If  they  are  at  a  depth 
beyond  what  the  impetus  of  its  flight  makes  the 
cormorant  capable  of  diving  to,  they  certainly 
escape  him;  for  this  bird  cannot  move  so  fast 
under  water  as  the  fish  can  swim.  It  seldom, 
however,  makes  lui  unsuccessful  dip ;  and  is  often 
seen  rising  heavily,  with  a  fish  larger  than  it  can 
readily  devour.  It  sometimes  also  happens,  that 
the  cormorant  has  caught  the  fish  by  the  tail ; 
and  consequently  the  fins  prevent  its  being  eaaly 
swallowed  in  that  position.  In  this  case,  the 
bird  is  seen  to  toss  its  prey  above  its  head,  and 
very  dexterously  to  catch  it,  when  descending, 
by  the  proper  end,  and  so  swallow  it  with  ease. 

SuppuniEKTAaT  Note. 

The  Cormorants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  equally  good  divers  and  swimmers.  When 
they  swim,  they  fre^aentl^  have  the  head  alone  out 
of  the  water ;  and  in  dinng,  they  pursue  with  the 
most  astonishing  swiftness  we  prey  which  they  have 
perceived,  and  which  seldom  sueceeds  in  escaping 
them.  When  they  have  taken  it  they  return  to  the 
sur&ce,  and  to  swallow  it  the  more  easily,  they 
throw  it  into  the  air,  and  receive  the  head,  so  that 
the  fins  may  indine  in  the  passage  of  the  gullet, 
while  the  membranous  skin  indines  so  as  to  let  pass 
the  entire  body  of  the  fish,  whidi  is  often  very  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  neck  of  the  bird.  In  many 
places,  but  more  especially  in  China,  cormorants  have 
been  employed  in  fishing,  a  ring  being  put  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  to  prevent  them  from  swal- 
lowing  the  fish,  which  they  are  taught  to  bring  back 
to  their  master.  They  usuallv  inhabit  the  borders 
of  the  sea  and  the  naotiths  of  nvers,  and  feed  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish.  When  their  appetite  is  sated, 
they  perch  on  trees  like  other  birds  or  similar  palma- 
tion.     They  have  a  double  moulting. 

The  following  account  of  the  Chinese  cormorant 
bv  Sir  George  6^union,  is  the  most  authentic  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  us.  **  The  Embassy,^ 
he  says,  **had  no4  proceeded  fiu*  on  the  southern 


branch  of  the  Imperial  csnal,  when  they  arrived  in 
the  vidnitv  of  aplace  where  the  Leu-tze,  or  fiuned 
fishing-bird  of  Onina,  is  bred,  and  instructed  in  the 
art  of  supplying  his  owner  with  fish  in  great  aban. 
dance.  It  is  a  spedes  of  the  pelican,  resembling  the 
common  cormorant ;  but  on  a  spedmen  being  submit- 
ted to  Dr.  Shaw,  he  has  distinguished  it  in  the  fbl 
lowing  terms.  Brown  pelican,  or  cormorant,  with 
white  throat ;  the  body  whitish  beneath ;  the  tail 
rounded,  the  irides  blue;  the  bill  ydlow.  On  a 
large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  of  small  boats  and  rafts 
built  entirely  for  this  spedes  of  fishing.  On  each 
b«at  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  dozen  birds,  which  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  owner  plunge  into  the  water ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  enormous  sise  of  the  fish  with 
which  they  return  grasped  within  their  bills.  They 
appear  to  be  so  well  trained,  that  it  did  not  require 
either  ring  or  cord  about  thdr  throats  to  prevent 
them  from  swallowing  any  portion  of  thdr  prey,  ex- 
cept what  their  master  was  pleased  to  return  to  them 
for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat  used  by 
these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and  ii 
often  carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing, 
birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to  be  supported 
by  it." 

"  If  by  acddcnt  a  large  fish  sticks  in  its  pdlet,** 
says  Professor  Rennie,  *'it  has  the  power  of  inlat- 
ing  that  part  to  the  utmost,  and  while  in  that  state, 
the  head  and  neck  are  shaken  violently,  in  order  to 
promote  its  passage.  This  is  a  property  we  never 
observed  in  any  other  bird,  but  it  is  probably  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  or  such  as  are  destitute 
of  nasal  apertures.  That  all  birds  have  a  communi- 
cation between  their  lungs  and  the  cavity  of  their 
body  surrounding  the  viscera,  more  or  less,  is  well 
known ;  but  as  there  is  no  passage  into  the  oesopha- 
gus but  by  the  mouth,  to  effect  this  inflation,  a  vio- 
lent compression  of  the  body  becomes  necessary  at 
the  same  time  the  bill  is  dosed,  and  the  air  is  forced 
back  into  the  mouth  and  pressed  into  the  gullet.  It 
is  observable,  that,  in  the  act  of  fishing,  this  bird 
always  carries  it  head  under  water,  in  order  that  it 
may  discover  its  prey  at  a  greater  distance,  and  with 
more  certainty  than  could  be  effected  by  keeping  its 
eyes  above  the  surface,  which  is  agitated  bv  the  air, 
and  rendered  unfit  for  visual  purposes.  If  the  fish 
is  of  the  flat  kind,  it  will  turn  it  in  the  bill,  so  as  to 
reverse  its  position,  and  by  this  means  such  could 
only  be  got  within  the  bill :  if  it  succeeds  in  captur- 
ing an  eel,  which  is  its  fiivourite  food,  in  an  unfa- 
vourable position  for  gorging,  it  will  throw  up  the 
fish  to  a  distance,  dexterously  catching  it  in  a  more 
favourable  one  as  it  descends.  In  thus  turning  the 
fish,  the  dilatable  skin  under  the  bill  is  of  great  use, 
but  is  by  no  means  deservin^r  the  name  of  a  pouch, 
not  being  capable  of  more  distension  than  any  other 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  reser- 
voir for  provision,  either  for  its  own  use,  or  for  the 
use  of  its  young,  as  asserted  by  some  authora.  An- 
other action  waidi  seems  pecuhar  to  this  bird  and  ita 
congenere,  is  violently  beatinf  the  water  vrith  its 
wings,  without  moving  from  the  spot,  followed  by  a 
shake  of  the  whole  boidy,  ruffling  all  its  feathers,  at 
the  same  time  covering  uself  wit£  water.  This  sin- 
(pilar  action  it  wiO  repeat  twenty  times,  with  snoall 
intervals  of  rest,  when  it  will  retire  to  an  elevated 
place  on  shore,  and  spread  and  flap  its  wings  till  they 
are  dry." 

It  is  no  uncooMnon  thing  to  see  twenty  of  these 
birds  together  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-coast,  with 
extendeof  wings,  drying  themselves  in  the  wind.  In 
this  position  they  remain  sometimes  nearly  an  hour, 
without  dosing  the  wings ;  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
suildently  dry  to  enable  the  feathers  to  imbibe  the 
oil,  they  press  this  substance  from  the  reeeptade  on 
their  rumps,  and  dress  the  featbere  with  it.    It  i> 
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only  in  one  pwrticuUr  state  that  the  oily  matter  can 
be  spread  on  them, — when  they  are  somewhat  damp; 
ind  the  instinct  of  the  birds  teache»them  the  proper 
moment.  The  skins  of  the  cormorants  are  very 
tough;  and  are  used  by  the  Greenlanders,  when 
sewed  together  and  put  into  proper  form,  for  gar- 
ments. And  the  skin  of  the  jaws,  like  that  of  others 
of  this  tribe,  serves  these  people  for  bladders  to 
buo^  up  their  smaller  kinds  of  fishing  derts. 

The  Shaa,  or  Lesser  cormorant,  is  in  length  two 
feet  six  inches;  and  the  extent  of  its  wings  eight 
feet.  The  general  colour  of  its  plumage  is  black ; 
the  beUy  is  dusky ;  and  the  head  and  neck  glossed 
with  green. 

The  Crested  shag  is  somewhat  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  less  common.  There  are  two  kinds 
which  are  natives  of  Kamtschatka ;  these  are  distin- 
guished  as  the  violet  and  the  red-faced  shags,  being 
10  ornamented  with  those  colours.  Besides  there 
are  several  others  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  also 
m  Africa;  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are  two  spe- 
cies not  larger  than  a  teal.  The  whole  of  these, 
like  the  corvorants,  build  in  trees. 

The  Frigates  are  birds  of  the  cormorant  genus, 
which  inhabit  the  intertropical  seas  of  both  worlds. 
They  chiefly  pursue  the  flying  fish,  darting  upon 
them  with  amazing  rapidity.  They  also  attack  the 
booby  bird,  which  they  force  to  disgorge  or  drop  its 
booty. 

The  Red-backed  peiictm  is  reddish  in  general  col- 
our; the  head,  crested;  the  neck,  reddish  white; 
the  tail,  of  a  dusky  ash-colour;  the  gullet.  Douched. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  is  five  feet  long. 
The  bill,  and  naked  area  of  the  eyes,  and  pouch,  are 
dirty  yellow  ;  the  crest  is  four  inches  long;  the  body 
beneath  is  pale;  the  quill-feathers  are  black;  and 
the  scapulars  of  a  grav  lead  colour ;  the  feathers  of 
the  breast  are  lonff  and  narrow ;  the  legs  are  yellow. 
This  bird,  like  others  of  its  race,  is  very  voracious. 

The  Anhingas,  plotus,  or  Darter  of  Latham,  are 
birds  which  inhabit  the  most  southern  and  the  warm- 
est regions  of  both  continents,  where  they  frequent 
fresh  waters,  and  inundated  savannahs.  They  perch 
on  trees  which  border  the  shore,  pass  the  night  tnere, 
snd  construct  their  nest  on  the  most  elevated  branches. 
They  swim  and  dive  after  fish.  If  the  fish  which 
they  catch  is  small,  they  swallow  it  entire,  without 
leaving  the  water.  If  too  large,  the^  carry  it  on  a 
rock,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  divide  it  with  the 
bill  and  feet.  When  the  anhingas  fly,  the  neck, 
stretched  out,  forms  a  horizontal 'line  with  the  tail; 
but  when  they  are  at  rest,  its  perpetual  oscilUtion 
considerably  augments  its  resemblance  to  a  snake. 
Being  extremely  wild,  these  birds  are  but  seldom 
seen  on  land;  and  when  they. swim,  their  head  is 
almost  the  only  part  which  is  out  of  the  water,  into 
which  thev  plunge  altogether  on  the  slightest  ap- 
pctrsnce  ot  danger,  and  do  not  reappear  but  at  con- 
siderable distances.  Even  then,  they  only  show 
themselves  for  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  res- 
piration. Such  is  their  cunning,  that  they  having 
dived  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  beyond  the 
pursuer,  they  emerge  to  respire  the  air  at  more  than 
a  thousand  paces  behind  him,  until  finding  some 
reeds,  thev  conceal  themselves  there,  and  appear  no 
more.  Their  skin  is  very  thick,  and  the  flesh  oily 
and  ill-flavoured. 

The  I^tus  Anhinga,  according  to  Bartram,  live 
in  tmall  societies,  and  assemble  on  the  dry  branches 
which  hang  over  rivers.  When  surprised,  they  drop 
into  the  water,  as  if  dead,  and  after  one  or  two  min- 
utes they  reappear,  at  a  great  distance,  showing 
nothing  but  the  neck,  and  sometimes  the  end  of  the 
tail.  During  the  heat  of  the  da^,  they  fly  in  great 
niunbers,  to  a  considerable  elevation  in'the  air,  over 
lakes  and  rivers. 

The  Pkaeton,  or  Tropic  birds,  received  firom  Lin- 


nnuB  the  former  appellation,  because,  from  their 
habitual  residence  under  the  burning  zone,  bounded 
by  the  tropics,  they  seem  attached  to  the  chariot  of 
the  sun.  From  this  climate  they  remove  but  little, 
and  are  rarely  seen  beyond  the  21st  naralllh  of  south 
latitude.  Their  appearance,  accoroingly,  indicates 
to  mariners  their  approaching  passage  under  this 
zone,  from  whatever  side  thev  may  arrive.  Still 
they  advance  sea- ward,  many  hundreds  of  leagues. 
These  birds  have  a  mode  of  flying  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Thev  appear,  from  a  sort  of  trembling,  to 
be  extenuated  with  fiitigue,  and  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing. They  drop  down  from  a  considerable  height, 
alMndoning  themselves  to  their  weight,  and  seize  the 
fish  without  diving.  But  when  they  pursue  the  fly- 
ing-fish, which  constitute  their  principal  aliment, 
they  shave  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  they 
perceive  a  vessel,  they  come  to  reconnoitre  it,  hov- 
ering above  its  head.  They  are  particularly  attracted 
by  any  thing  red. 

The  tropic-birds,  like  the  cormorants,  perch  on 
the  highest  trees;  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  they 
are  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  all  land,  they 
are  enabled,  by  means  of  their  completely  palmatea 
feet,  to  repose  upon  the  sea.  They  make  their  nests 
in  the  holes  of  precipitous  rocks,  or  in  the  hollows 
of  trees.  The  younr,  jret  in  the  nest,  gathered  up 
in  a  ball,  and  covered  with  a  down  of  the  most  bril- 
liant white,  have  a  resemblance  to  powder  puffs. 
Of  the  long  tail  feathers,  (sometimes  twenty-four 
inches,)  the  Otaheitans  make  plumes  for  their  war- 
riors ;  and  the  Caribs  used  to  pass  them  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  to  render  themselves  more 
hancUome,  or  more  terrible. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  OAirnST,  OB  SOLAND  OOOSB. 

Thb  Gannet  is  of  the  axe  of  a  tame  goose,  but 
its  wings  much  longer,  being  six  feet  over.  The 
bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight  almost  to  the 
point,  where  it  inclines  down,  and  the  sides  are 
irregularly  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its  prey  with 
greater  security.  It  difiers  from  the  cormorant 
in  size,  being  larger ;  and  its  colour,  which  is 
chiefly  white ;  and  by  its  having  no  nostrils,  but 
in  their  place  a  long  furrow  that  reaches  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  bill.  From  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  that 
extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneath 
the  skin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  df  the 
pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  size  sufiicient  to  con- 
tain five  or  six  entire  herrings,  which  in  the 
breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or 
its  young. 

These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon  fishj 
ohiefly  resort  to  those  uninhabited  i^nds  where 
their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men  seldom 
come  to  disturb  them.  The  islands  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  islands  ofif  the  coast  of 
Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  those  that  lie  in  the  north 
sea  off  Norway,  abound  with  them.  But  it  is 
on  the  Bass  idand,  in  the  Fritn  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
« There  is  a  small  island,'*  says  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  *' called  the  Bass,  not  more  than  a  mild 
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in  oireamferenoe.  The  surface  is  almost  whoUj 
oovered  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
with  their  nests,  their  eggs,  and  young.  It  is 
scarcely  ^ssible  to  walk  without  treading  on 
them :  the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing  are  so 
numerous  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a  cloud ;  and 
their  noise  is  such,  that  one  cannot  without  diffi- 
culty be  heard  by  the  person  next  to  him.  When 
one  looks  down  upon  the  sea  from  the  precipice, 
its  whole  surface  seems  coyered  with  infinite 
numbers  of  birds  of  different  kinds,  swimming 
and  pursuing  their  prey.  If,  in  sailing  round 
the  idand,  one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  eyery 
crag,  or  fissure  of  the  broken  rocks,  may  be  seen 
innumerable  birds,  of  yarious  sorts  and  sizes, 
more  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  when  viewed  in  a 
serene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at  a  distance, 
either  receding,  or  in  their  approach  to  the  island, 
thej  seem  like  one  vast  swarm  of  bees." 

They  are  not  less  frequent  on  the  rocks  of  St. 
Kilda.  Martin  assures  ns,  thai  the  inhabitants 
of  that  small  island  consume  annually  near  twen- 
ty-three thousand  young  birds  of  this  species,  be- 
sides an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs.  On 
these  they  principally  subsist  throughout  the 
year;  and  from  the  number  of  these  visitants, 
make  an  estimate  of  their  plenty  for  the  season. 
They  preserve  both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  small 
pyramidal  stone  buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf  ashes,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
moisture. 

The  gannet  is  a  bird  of  passage.  In  winter  it 
seeks  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Cornwall,  hov- 
ering over  the  shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards 
that  then  come  down  from  the  northern  seas ;  its 
first  appearance  in  the  northern  islands  is  in  the 
beginning  of  spring ;  and  it  continues  to  breed 
till  the  end  of  summer.  But,  in  general,  its  mo- 
tions are  determined  by  the  migrations  of  the 
immense  shoals  of  herrings  that  come  pouring 
down  at  that  season  through  the  British  chan- 
nel, and  supply  all  Europe,  as  well  as  this  bird, 
with  .their  spoU.  The  gannet  assiduously  attends 
the  shoal  in  their  passage,  keeps  with  them  in 
their  whole  circuit  round  our  island,  and  shares 
with  our  fishermen  this  ezhaustless  banquet.  As 
it  is  strong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near  the  land, 
but  is  constant  to  its  prey.  Wherever  the  gan- 
net is  seen,  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the  fisher- 
men the  arrival  of  the  finny  tribe ;  they  then 
prepare  their  nets,  and  take  the  herons  by  mil- 
lions at  a  draught ;  while  the  gannet,  who  came 
to  give  the  first  information,  comes,  though  an 
unbidden  guest,  and  often  snatches  the  prey  from 
the  fisherman  even  in  his  boat  While  the  fish- 
ing season  continues,  the  gannets  are  busily  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  the  pilchards  disappear  from 
our  coasts,  the  gannet  takes  its  leave  to  keep 
them  company. 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the 
quickness  of  his  sight ;  yet  in  this  the  gannet 
seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  possessed  of  a  trans- 
parent membiane  under  the  eyelid,  with  which 


it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleasure,  without  ob- 
scuring the  sight  in  the  smallest  degree.  This 
seems  a  necessary  provision  for  the  security  of  the 
eyes  of  so  weighty  a  creature,  whose  method  of  . 
taking  its  prey,  like  that  of  the  oormonnt,  is  by 
darting  headlong  down  from  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  into  the  water  to  seize  it.^ — These 
birds  are  sometimes  taken  at  sea,  by  fikstening 
a  pUchard  to  a  board,  which  they  leave  floating. 
The  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  frxHu  above 
upon  the  board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed  by  ths 
shock  of  a  body  where  it  expected  no  resistance.^ 

1  It  is  probable  that  more  fish  are  causht  m  tbeir 
congregated  migrations,  when  the  shous  are  near 
the  surface,  than  by  their  descent  upon  the  wing; 
for  tbe  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  other  gre- 
garious fishes,  cannot  at  that  time  avoid  their  enem?. 
who  is  floating  in  the  midst  of  profusion.  In  the 
act  of  respiration,  there  appears  to  be  always  some 
air  propelled  between  the  sVdn  and  the  body  of  this 
bird,  as  a  visible  expansion  and  oontractioo  is  observed 
about  the  breast;  and  this  singular  eonfonnation  .\ 
makes  the  bird  so  buoyant,  that  it  floats  high  in  the 
water,  azid  not  sunk  beneath  its  surfiue,  as  observed 
in  the  cormorant  and  shag.  The  legs  are  not  plaeed 
so  fiur  behind  as  in  such  m  the  feathered  tribe  as  pro- 
cure their  subsistence  by  immersion.  The  gamet, 
oonseqnently,  has  the  centre  of  gravity  placed  more 
forward ;  and  when  standing,  the  body  is  nearly  hoii- 
sontal  like  a  goose,  and  not  erect  lixe  a  cormorant 
It  is  well  known  that  many  birds  re^rgitate  with 
much  ease  and  facility ;  and  that  instinct  points  out 
to  them  the  necessity  of  preparing  tbe  food  intended 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  young,  in  the  receptacle 
usually  termed  the  craw ;  in  this  manner  the  gannet, 
having  none,  can  easily  disgorge  the  contents  of  its 
stomiush  to  satisfy  its  younff.  By  comparative  ana- 
tomy it  has  been  clearly  demonstratea,  that  birds 
in  general  are  provided  with  air-vessels  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  oiany  of  their  bones  are 
not  destitute  of  Uiis  contrivance,  admirably  fitted  for 
increasing  tbeir  lightness  and  consequent  buoyancy, 
as  well  as  progressive  motion  through  that  element 
in  which  they  are  intended  principally  to  move.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  proves,  that  the  air-cells,  in  tbe  parts 
already  mentioned,  have  a  free  communication  yrith 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  openings^  on  their  surfiue, 
through  which  the  air  passes  readily  into  them:  and 
it  clearly  appears  there  is  no  diaphragm  that  confines 
the  air  to  the  regions  or  cavity  of  the  breast,  but 
that  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  equally  inflated  by 
inspiration  through  the  lungs.  Thos  nr  have  the 
scientific  researches  of  that  anatomist  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  No  one  appears  to 
have  noticed  the  phenomena  attendant  on  tne  con- 
struction of  the  ffannet,  or  to  what  fiuther  extent 
this  circulation  of  aerial  fluid  is  carried  in  some  par- 
ticular species  of  birds.  We  cannot,  however,  with- 
hold our  highest  admiration,  when  we  contemplate 
the  advantages  of  such  a  structure  in  conducing  to 
the  comforts,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  existence  of 
such  animals. 

The  gannet  u  capable  of  containing  about  three 
full  inspirations  of  the  human  lungs,  divided  into 
nearly  three  equal  portions,  the  cellular  parts  under 
the  skin  on  each  side 'holding  nearly  aa  much  aa  the 
cavity  of  the  body Ed.  I 

s  Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  one  of  these  birds  flying  t 
over  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  saw  some  pilchards  lying 
on  a  fir  phmk,  where  they  had  been  placed  for  curing;    , 
and  darting  itself  down  with  great  violence,  it  stuck  , 
its  bill  quite  through  an  inch  and  quarter  plank:  it  I 
was  killed  on  the  spot.— Ed,  i 
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These  birds  breed  but  onoe  a-jear,  and  lay  but 
one  egg,  which  being  taken  itway,  they  lay  an- 
other ;  if  that  is  also  taken,  then  a  l^hird ;  but 
never  more  for  that  season.  Their  egg  is  white, 
and  rather  less  than  that  of  the  common  goose ; 
and  their  nest  large,  composed  of  such  substances 
as  are  found  floating  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea. 
The  young  birds,  during  the  first  year,  differ 
greatly  in  colour  from  the  old  ones ;  being  of  a 
dusky  hue,  speckled  with  numerous  triangular 
white  spots;  and  at  that  time  resembling  the 
colours  of  the  speckled  diver. 

The  Bass  island,  where  they  chiefly  breed,  be- 
longs to  one  proprietor;  so  that  care  is  taken 
never  to  fright  away  the  birds  when  laying, 
or  to  shoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By  that 
means,  they  are  so  confident  as  to  alight  and  feed 
their  young  ones  dose  beside  you.  They  feed 
only  upon  fish,  as  was  observed ;  yet  the  young 
gannet  is  counted  a  great  dainty  by  the  Scots, 
and  is  sold  very  dear ;  so  that  the  lord  of  the 
islet  makes  a  considerable  aaaoal  profit  by  the 
lale. 


CHAP.  VI. 

or  THE  8KALLEB  GITLLS  AND  PETRELS. 

Haviho  described  the  manners  of  the  great  ones 
of  this  tribe,  those  of  the  smaller  kinds  may  be 
easily  inferred.  They  resemble  the  more  power- 
ful in  their  appetites  for  prey,  but  have  not  such 
certain  methods  of  obtaining  it.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  industry  of  this  tribe,  and  their  audacity, 
increase  in  proportion  to  their  imbecility;  the 
great  gulls  live  at  the  most  remote  distance  from 
man ;  the  smaller  are  obliged  to  reside  wherever 
they  can  take  their  prey ;  and  to  come  into  the 
most  populous  places,  when  solitude  can  no  longer 
grant  them  a  supply.  In  this  dass  we  may  place 
the  QuU,  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  are 
above  twenty  different  kinds;  the  Petrel,  of 
which  there  are  three ;  and  the  Sea-swallow,  of 
which  there  are  as  many.  The  gulls  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  angular  knob  on  the  lower 
chap ;  the  petrels  by  their  wanting  this  knob ; 
and  the  sea-ewaUow  by  their  bills,  which  are 
straight,  slender^  and  cdiarp-pointed.  They  all, 
however,  agree  in  their  appetites  and  their  places 
of  abode. 

The  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well 
known  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  seen 
with  a  slow-fl^iUng  fiight,  hovering  over  rivers 
to  prey  upon  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish ;  it  is  seen 
following  the  ploughman  in  follow  fields  to  pick 
up  insects;  and  when  living  animal  food  does 
not  offer,  it  has  even  been  known  to  eat  carrion, 
and  whatever  else  of  the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls 
I  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  round  our  boldest  rockiest  shores  that 
they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance;  it  is 


there  that  the  guU  breeds  and  brings  up  its 
young;  it  is  there  that  millions  of  them  are 
heard  screaming  with  discordant  notes  for  months 
together.  "^ 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts 
know  that  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  shores ; 
that  which  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  that  which  rises  with  a  pre- 
cipitate boldness,  and  seems  set  as  a  bulwark  to 
repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps.  It  is  to 
such  shores  as  these  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
gull-kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer  them  a  retreat 
for  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient  supply. 
It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which  the 
shore  is  composed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea- 
fowls  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  be- 
neath, that  continually  beat  at  the  base,  often 
wear  the  shore  into  an  impending  boldness ;  so 
that  it  seems  to  jut  out  over  the  water,  while 
the  raging  of  the  isa  makes  the  place  inaooessiMe 
flrom  below.  These  are  the  situations  to  which 
sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring  up  their  young 
in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest 
coasts,  have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublim- 
ity. The  boasted  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers, 
and  the  noblest  domes,  are  but  ant-hiUs  when 
put  in  comparison:  the  single  cavity  of  a  rock 
often  exhibits  a  coping  higher  than  the  ceiling 
of  a  Qothic  cathedral.  The  fgyoe  of  the  shore 
offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of  massive  stone,  ten 
times  higher  than  our  tallest  steeples.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  precipice  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  height  1  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda 
are  still  higher !  What  must  be  our  awe  to  ap- 
proach the  edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to 
look  down  on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below  ; 
to  ponder  on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  waves  that  swell  like  mountains  are 
scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the  surface,  and  the  roar 
of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues  broad  appears 
softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook !  it  is  in  these 
formidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea -fowls 
are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying  in  security  down 
the  depth,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices ;  tHey  choose  smaller  heights, 
where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it 
is  the  cormorant,  the  gannet,  the  tarrock,  and 
the  teme,  that  venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats, 
and  claim  an  undisturbed  possession.  To  the 
spectator  from  above,  those  birds,  though  some 
of  them  are  above  the  size  of  an  eagle,  seem 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  swallow ;  and  their  loudest 
screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  for- 
midable. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred 
fathoms  above  the  suiface,  yet  it  often  happens 
that  the  water  forsakes  the  shore  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a  noble  and  delightful 
walk  for  curiosity  on  the  beach.  Not  to  mention 
the  variety  of  shells  with  which  the  sand  is 
strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang  over  the  spec- 
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tator's  head,  and  that  aeem  but  jost  kept  from 
frlling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  Boreaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either 
intent  on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose 
a  scene  of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk 
along  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to 
sit  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  when  it  is  come  in, 
attentive  to  the  various  sounds  that  gather  on 
every  side,  above  and  below,  may  raise  the  mind 
to  its  highest  and  noblest  exertions.  The  solemn 
roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into  and  subsiding 
from  the  vast  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note 
of  the  guU,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemot, 
the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
heron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking 
of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  him 
who  is  the  essence  of  all  sublimity. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation 
of  a  sea-shore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler  kind, 
yet  still  not  unpleasing.  The  various  arts  of 
these  birds  to  seise  their  prey,  and  sometimes  to 
dude  their  pursuers,  their  society  among  each 
other,  and  their  tenderness  and  care  of  their 
young,  produce  gentler  sensations.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous also  now  and  then  to  see  their  various  ways 
of  imposing  upon  each  other.  It  is  common 
enough,  for  instance,  with  the  arctic  gull,  to 
pursue  the  lesser  guJls  so  long,  that  they  drop 
their  excrements  through  fear,  which  the  hungry 
hunter  quickly  gobbles  up  before  it  ever  reaches 
the  water.  In  breeding  too  they  have  frequent 
contests;  one  bird  who  has  no  nest  of  her  own, 
attempts  to  dispossess  another,  and  puts  herself 
in  the  place.  This  often  happens  among  all 
the  guU-kind:  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  bird, 
thus  displaced  by  her  more  powerful  invader, 
sit  near  the  nest  in  pensive  discontent,  while  the 
other  seemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new  habita- 
tion. Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence  is  not  easily 
obtained;  for  the  instant  the  invader  goes  to 
snatch  a  momentary  sustenance,  the  other  enters 
upon  her  own,  and  always  ventures  another  battle 
before  she  relinquishes  the  justness  of  her  cbdm. 
The  conteipplation  of  a  cliff  thus  covered  with 
hatching  birds,  affords  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment ;  and  as  they  sit  upon  the  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  one  above  another,  with  their  white  breasts 
forward,  the  whole  group  has  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  an  apothecary's  shop. 

These  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapadous 
kind,  lay  but  few  eggs ;  and  hence,  in  many  places, 
their  number  is  daily  seen  to  diminish.  The 
lessening  of  so  many  rapadous  birds  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  benefit  to  mankind;  but 
when  we  ccmsider  how  many  of  the  natives  of 
our  islands  are  sustained  by  their  flesh,  either 
fresh  or  salted,  we  shall  find  no  satisfaction  in 
thinking  that  these  poor  people  may  in  time  lose 
their  chief  support  The  guU,  in  general,  as  was 
said,  builds  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from 


one  egg  to  three,  in  a  nest  formed  of  long  gnat 
and  sea-weed.  Most  of  the  kind  are  fishy  tasted, 
with  black  stringy  flesh ;  yet  the  young  ones  are 
better  food:  and  of  these,  with  several  other 
birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  our  northern  islands  make  their  wretched 
banquets.  They  have  been  long  used  to  no  other 
food;  and  even  salted  gull  can  be  rdished  by 
those  who  know  no  better.  Almost  all  delicacy 
is  a  relative  thing;  and  the  man  who  repines  at 
the  luxuries  of  a  well-served  table,  starves  not 
for  want,  but  from  comparison.  The  luxuries  of 
the  poor  are  indeed  coarse  to  us,  yet  still  thej 
are  luxuries  to  those  ignorant  of  better ;  and  it 
is  probable  enough  that  a  Kilda  or  a  Feroe  man 
may  be  found,  to  exist,  outd<Hng  Apidus  himself 
in  consulting  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the  most  dan- 
gerously earned  is  the  sweetest,  no  men  can  dine 
so  luxuriously  as  these,  as  none  venture  so  hardily 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  dinner.  In  Jaoobeon's  Histoiy 
of  the  Feroe  islands,  we  have  an  account  of  tlw 
method  in  which  those  birds  are  taken;  and  I 
will  deliver  it  in  his  own  simple  manner. 

« It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  pains  and 
danger  they  take  these  birds  in  those  hi^  steep 
difb,  whereof  many  are  two  hundred  fathoms 
high.  But  there  are  men  apt  by  nature,  and  fit 
for  the  work,  who  take  them  usually  in  two 
manners ;  they  dther  climb  from  below  into  these 
high  promontories,  that  are  as  steep  as  a  wall ; 
or  they  let  themselves  down  with  a  rope  from 
above.  When  they  climb  from  below,  they  have 
a  pole  five  or  six  elk  long  with  an  iron  hook  at 
the  end,  which  they  that  are  below  in  the  boat, 
or  on  the  difiE^  fasten  unto  the  man's  girdle,  help- 
ing him  up  thus  to  the  highest  place  where  he 
can  get  footing;  afterwards  they  also  help  up 
another  man ;  and  thus  several  dimb  up  as  high 
as  they  possibly  can ;  and,  where  they  find  diffi- 
culty, they  hdp  each  other  up,  by  thrusting  one 
another  up  with  their  poles.  When  the  first 
hath  taken  footing,  he  draws  the  other  up  to 
him,  by  the  rope  &stened  to  his  wust ;  and 
so  they  proceed,,  till  they  come  to  the  pkce 
where  the  birds  build.  They  there  go  about 
as  well  as  they  can  in  those  dangerous  places, 
the  one  holding  the  rope  at  one  end,  and  fixing 
himself  to  the  rock;  the  other  going  at  the 
other  end  from  place  to  place.  If  it  should 
happen  that  he  chanceth  to  fiJl,  the  other  that 
stands  firm  keeps  him  up,  and  hdps  him  up 
again.  But  if  he  passeth  safe,  he  likewise  fastens 
himself  till  the  other  has  passed  the  same  dan- 
gerous place  also.  Thus  they  go  about  the  cliffs 
after  birds  as  they  please.  It  often  happeneth, 
however  (the  more  is  the  pity),  that  when  one 
doth  not  stand  fast  enough,  or  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  up  the  other  in  his  f^  that  they 
both  ftll  down,  and  are  killed.  In  this  manner 
some  do  perish  every  year.*' 

Mr.  Peter  Clanson,  in  his  description  of  Nor- 
way, writes,  that  there  was  andently  a  law  in  that 
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doontzy,  ibat  whoeoever  climbed  bo  on  the  cliffs 
tkat  he  UHl  down  and  died,  if  the  body  was  found 
before  burial,  bis  next  kinsman  should  go  the 
same  way;  but  if  he  durst  not,  or  could  not  do 
it,  the  dead  body  was  not  then  to  be  buried  in 
sanctified  earth,  as  the  person  was  too  full  of 
temerity,  and  hia  own  destroyer. 

**  When  the  fowlers  are  come,  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  to  the  birds  within  the  cliffs,  where 
people  seldom  oome,  the  birds  are  so  tame,  thai 
they  take  them  with  their  hands;  for  they  wiU 
not  readily  leave  their  young.  But  when  they 
are  wild,  they  cast  a  net,  with  which  they  are 
provided,  over  them,  and  entangle  them  therein. 
In  the  meantime,  there  lieth  a  boftt  beneath  in 
the  sea,  wherein  they  oast  the  birds  killed ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  they  can  in  a  short  time  fill  a 
boat  with  fowL  When  it  is  pretty  fair  weather, 
and  there  is  good  fowling,  the  fowlers  stay  in  the 
cliff  seven  or  eight  days  together ;  for  there  are 
here  and  there  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  they 
can  safely  rest ;  and  they  have  meat  let  down  to 
them  with  a  £ne  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  meantime  some  go  every  day  to  them,  to 
fetch  home  what  they  have  taken. 

"  Some  rocks  are  so  difficult,  that  they  can  in 
no  mannfir  get  unto  them  from  below ;  where- 
fore they  seek  to  come  down  thereunto  firom 
above.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a  rope  eighty 
or  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  made  of  hemp,  and 
three  fingers  thick.  The  fowler  maketh  the  end 
of  this  fast  about  his  waist,  and  between  his  legs, 
so  that  he  can  sit  thereon ;  and  is  thus  let  down, 
with  the  fowling-staff  in  his  hand.  Six  men  hold 
by  the  rope,  and  let  him  easily  down,  laying  a 
laige  piece  of  wood  on  the  biink  of  the  rook, 
upon  which  the  rope  giideth,  that  it  may  not  be 
worn  to  pieces  by  the  hard  and  rough  edge  of 
the  stone.  They  have,  besides,  another  small 
line,  that  is  fi^tened  to  the  fowler^s  body;  on 
which  he  puUeth,  to  give  them  notioe  how  they 
should  let  down  the  great  rope,  either  lower  or 
higher ;  or  to  hold  still,  that  he  may  stay  in  the 
place  whereunto  he  is  oome.  Here  the  man  is 
in  great  danger,  because  of  the  stones  that  are 
loosened  from  the  cKff,  by  tdie  swinging  of  the 
rope,  and  he  cannot  avoid  them.  To  remedy 
this,  in  some  measure,  he  hath  usually  on  his 
head  a  seaman's  thick  and  shaggy  cap,  which 
defends  him  from  the  blows  of  the  i^nes,  if  th^ 
be  not  too  big ;  and  then  it  costeth  him  his  life : 
nevertheless,  they  continually  put  themselves  in 
that  danger,  for  the  wretched  body*8  .food  sake, 
hoping  in  (Jod's  mercy  and  protection,  unto  which 
the  greatest  part  of  them  do  devoutly  recommend 
themselves  when  they  go  to  work:  otherwise, 
ihej  say,  there  is  no  other  great  danger  in  i^ 
except  that  it  is  a  toilsome  and  artificial  labour ; 
for  he  that  hath  not  learned  to  be  so  let  down, 
and  is  not  used  thereto,  is  turned  about  with  the 
rope,  so  that  he  soon  groweth  giddy,  and  can  do 
nothing ;  but  he  that  hath  learned  the  art,  con- 
siders it  as  a  sport,  swings  himself  on  the  rope, 

n. 


sets  his  feet  against  the  rock,  casts  himself  some 
fathoms  from  thence,  and  shoots  himself  to  what 
place  he  will :  he  knows  where  the  birds  are,  he 
understands  how  to  sit  on  the  line  in  the  air, 
and  how  to  hold  the  fowling-staff  in  his  hand ; 
striking  therewith  the  birds  that  come  or  fly 
away ;  and  when  there  aie  holes  in  the  rocks, 
and  it  stretches  itself  out,  making  underneath 
as  a  ceiling  under  which  the  birds  are,  he  know- 
eth  how  to  shoot  himself  in  among  them,  and 
there  take  firm  footing.  There,  when  he  is  in 
these  holes.,  he  maketh  himnelf  loose  of  the  rope, 
which  he  fastens  to  a  crag  of  the  rock,  that  it 
may  not  slip  from  him  to  the  outside  of  the  cliff. 
He  then  goes  about  in  the  rook,  taking  the  fowl 
either  with  his  hands  or  with  the  fowling-staffl 
Thus,  when  he  hath  killed  as  many  birds  as  he 
thinks  fit,  he  ties  them  in  a  bundle,  and  fastens 
them  to  a  little  rope,  giving  a  sign,  by  pulling, 
that  ihey  should  draw  them  up.  When  he  has 
wrought  thus  the  whole  day,  and  desires  to  get 
up  again,  he  sitteth  once  more  upon  the  great 
rope,  giving  a  new  sign  that  they  should  pull 
him  up ;  or  else  he  worketh  himself  up,  climbing 
along  tiie  rope,  with  his  girdle  fidl  of  birds. 
It  is  also  usual,  where  there  are  not  folks 
enough  to  hold  the  great  rope,  for  the  fowler  to 
drive  a  post  sloping  into  the  earth,  and  to  make 
a  rope  fiist  thereto,  by  which  he  lets  himself 
down  without  any  body's  help,  to  work  in  the 
manner  aforesaid.  Some  rocks  are  so  formed 
that  the  person  can  go  into  their  oavitios  by  land. 

«  These  manners  are  nibre  terrible  and  dan- 
gerous to  see  than  to  describe ;  especially  if  one 
considers  the  steepness  and  height  of  the  rocks, 
it  seeming  impossible  for  a  man  to  approach 
them,  much  less  to  climb  or  dtsoend.  In  some 
places  the  fowlers  are  seen  cMmhing  where  they 
can  only  fiisten  the  ends  of  their  toes  and  fingers ; 
not  shunning  such  places,  though  there  be  a  hun- 
dred fitthom  between  thcon  and  the  sea.  It  is  a 
dear  meat  for  these  poor  people,  for  which  they 
must  venture  their  lives ;  and  many,  after  long 
venturing,  do  at  last  perish  therein. 

"  When  the  fowl  is  brought  home,  a  part  there- 
of is  eaten  ibesh ;  another  paart,  when  there  is 
much  taken,  being  hung  up  for  winter  provi- 
sion. The  feathers  are  gathered  to  make  mer- 
chandise of^  for  other  expenses.  The  inhabitants 
get  a  great  many  of  these  fowls,  as  God  gxveth 
his  blessing  and  fit  weather.  When  it  is  dark 
and  hazy  they  take  most ;  for  then  the  birds  stay 
in  the  rocks:  but  in  dear  weather  and  hot  sun- 
shine they  <seek  the  sea.  When  they  prepare  to 
depart  for  the  season,  they  keep  themselves  most 
there,  sitting  on  the  cliffs  towards  the  sea-side, 
where  peofde  get  at  them  sometimes  with  boats, 
and  take  them  with  fowling-staves." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  historian ;  but  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  birds  caught  in 
this  manner  are  of  the  gull  kind :  on  the  con- 
trary, numbers  of  them  are  of  the  penguin  kind ; 
auks,  pufl&Qs,  and  guillemots.    These  all  come, 
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once  a  season,  to  breed  in  these  recesses;  and 
retire  in  winter  to  fish  in  more  southern  climates. 

SUPPLEMENTABT  NoTB. 

The  Petrels  have  received  this  denomination  whim- 
sically enough.  Besides  the  faculty  of  swimming, 
they  possess  that  of  supporting  themselves  on  the 
water,  by  striking  very  rapidly  with  their  feet,  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  compared  to  St.  Peter  walking 
upon  the  water.  The  petrels  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
seas  of  the  globe  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  They 
are  the  inseparable  companions  of  mariners  during 
their  long  navigations.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is 
almost  always  performed  by  hovering,  and  without 
presenting  apparent  vibrations.  They  rise  with  fa- 
cility, and  can  flv  against  the  strongest  winds,  which 
never  slacken  their  movements.  The  tempest  not 
only  does  not  affright  them,  but  they  are  almost 
necessitated  to  seek  those  seas  where  the  agitation 
of  the  waves  brin^  to  the  surface  those  marine  ani- 
mals whidi  constitute  their  food.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  are  frequently  seen  in  aU  weathers,  in 
the  vortices  which  are  formed  by  the  track  of  vessels. 
*'  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  si^ht,"  says  Wilson, 
<*  to  observe  these  little  birds,  m  a  gale,  coursing 
over  the  waves,  down  the  declivities,  and  up  the 
ascents  of  the  foaming  surf  that  threatens  to  burst 
over  their  heads,  sweeping  along  the  hollow  troughs 
of  the  sea  as  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and  again  mount- 
ing with  the  rising  billow,  and  just  above  its  surface, 
occasionally  dropping  their  feet,  which,  striking  the 
water,  throw  them  up  again  with  additional  force, 
sometimes  leaping,  with  both  legs  parallel,  on  the 
surface  of  the  roughest  waves  for  several  yards  at  a 
time.  Meanwhile  they  continue  coursing  from  side 
to  side  of  Uie  ship's  wake,  making  excursions  far  and 
wide  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  now  a  great  way 
idiead,  and  now  shootii%  astern  for  severu  hundred 
yards,  returning  again  to  the  ship  as  if  she  were  all 
the  while  stationary,  though  perhaps  running  at  the 
rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  but  the  most  singular 
peculiarity  of  this  bird  is  its  faculty  of  stapdin^,  and 
even  running  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it 
performs  with  apparent  facility.  When  an^  greasy 
matter  is  thrown  overboard,  these  birds  mstantly 
collect  around  it,  facing  to  windward,  with  their 
long  wings  expanded  and  their  webbed  feet  patting 
the  water.  The  lightness  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
action  of  the  vrind  on  their  winp,  enable  them  with 
ease  to  assume  this  position.  In  calm  weather  they 
perform  the  same  manoeuvre  by  keeping  their  wings 
just  so  much  in  action  as  to  prevent  their  feet  from 
sinking  below  the  surface." 

"  There  are,"  says  the  same  writer  in  another 
place,  "  few  persons  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
that  have  not  observed  these  solitary  wanderers  of 
the  deep,  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  wild 
and  wasteful  ocean ;  flitting  past  the  vessel  like 
swallows,  or  following  in  her  wake,  gleaning  their 
scanty  pittance  of  fooa  from  the  rough  and  whirling 
surges.  Habited  in  mourning,  and  inaking  their  ap- 
pearance generally  in  greater  numbers  previous  to  or 
during  a  storm,  they  have  long  been  fearfully  re- 
gardeo  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  not  only 
as  the  foreboding  messengers  of  tempests  and  dangers 
to  the  hapless  mariner,  but  as  wiued  agents,  con- 
nected somehow  or  other  in  creating  them.  *  No- 
body,' say  they,  'can  tell  anything  of  where  they 
come  from,  or  how  they  breed,  though  (as  sailors 
sometimes  sav)  it  is  supposed  that  they  hatch  their 
eggs  under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water.' 
This  mysterious  uncertainty  of  their  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  above  recited,  have  doubtless  given  rise 
to  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  among  thu  class  of  men, 
that  they  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 


the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  In  every  country 
where  they  are  known,  their  names  have  borne  some 
affinity  to  this  belief.  They  have  been  called  witches, 
stormy  petrels,  the  Devil's  birds,  and  Mother  Gary's 
chickens,  probably  from  some  celebrated  ideal  hag 
of  that  name ;  and  their  unexpected  and  numerous 
appearance  has  frequently  thrown  a  momentary  damp 
over  the  mind  of  the  hardiest  seaman.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  glory  of  philo- 
sophy, to  examine  into  the  reality  of  these  things ; 
to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  error  and  super»tition 
wherever  they  darken  and  bewilder  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  to  illustrate  nature  with  the  radiance 
oftriith." 

When  we  inquire,  accordingly,  into  the  unvarnished 
history  of  this  ominous  bird,  we  find  that  it  is  bv  no 
means  peculiar  in  presaging  storms,  for  many  others 
of  very  different  families  are  evidently  endowed  with 
an  equally  nice  perception  of  a  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hence  it  is  that,  before  rain,  swallows  are 
seen  more  eagerly  hawking  for  flies,  and  ducks  care- 
fully trimming  their  feathers,  and  tossing  up  water 
over  their  backs,  to  try  whether  it  will  run  off  again 
without  wetting  them.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd 
to  accuse  the  swallows  and  ducks  on  that  account  of 
being  the  cause  of  rain,  as  to  impute  a  tempest  to 
the  spiteful  malice  of  the  poor  petrels.  Seamen 
ought  rather  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  warning 
which  their  delicate  feelings  of  aerial  change  enable 
them  to  give  of  an  approaching  hurricane.  "As 
well,"  says  Wilson,  **  might  they  curse  the  midnight 
lighthouse  that,  star-like,  guides  them  on  their 
watery  way ;  or  the  buoy  that  warns  them  of  the 
sunken  rocks  below,  as  this  harmless  waaderer, 
whose  manner  informs  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  prepare  for  it." 
The  petrels  are  nocturnal  birds.  When,  therefore, 
they  are  seen  flpring  about  and  feeding  by  dav,  the 
het  appears  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  driven 
from  tneir  usual  quarters  by  a  st4>rm;  and  hence 
perhaps,  arose  the  association  of  the  bird  with  the 
tempest.  Though  the  petrels  venture  to  wing  their 
way  over  the  wide  ocean,  as  fearlessly  as  our  swal- 
lows do  over  a  mill-pond,  thev  are  not,  therefore, 
the  less  sensible  to  danger;  and,  as  if  feelingly  aware 
of  their  own  weakness,  they  make  all  haste  to  the 
nearest  shelter.  When  they  cannot  then  find  an 
island  or  a  rock  to  shield  them  from  the  blast,  they 
fly  towards  the  first  ship  they  can  descry,  crowd  into 
her  wake,  and  even  dose  under  the  stern,  heedless, 
it  would  appear,  of  the  rushing  surge,  so  that  they 
can  keep  the  vessel  between  them  and  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  wind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in 
such  cases,  that  their  low  wailing  note  of  wee/,  iMet, 
should  add  something  supernatural  to  the  roar  of 
waves  and  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  iiifuse  an 
ominous  dread  into  minds  prone  to  superstition. 

The  popular  opinion  among  sailors,  that  the  petrels 
carry  their  eggs  under  their  wings  in  order  to  hatch 
them,  is  no  less  unfounded  than  the  fancy  of  their 
causing  storms:  it  is,  indeed,  physically  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  petrels  have  been  ascertained 
to  breed  on  rocay  shores,  in  numerous  communities, 
like  the  bank-swallow,  making  their  nests  in  the 
holes  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  above  the  sea,  return- 
ing to  feed  their  young  only  during  the  night,  with 
the  superabundant  oily  food  from  their  stomachs. 
The  quantity  of  this  oily  matter  is  so  considerable, 
that,  in  the  Faro  Isles,  they  use  petrels  for  candles, 
with  no  other  preparation  than  drawing  a  wick 
through  the  body  of  the  birds  from  the  mouth  to  the 
rump.  While  nestling,  they  make  a  cluttering  or 
croaking  noise,  similar  to  frogs,  which  may  be  heard 
during  the  whole  night  on  the  shores  of  the  Bahama 
and  Bermuda  Islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and 
Florida,  where  they  abound.  Forster  says  they  bury 
themselves  by  thousands  in  holes  under  ground,  where 
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tbey  rear  eir  young  md  lodge  at  niffht ;  and  at  New 
Zealand,  the  shores  resound  with  the  noise,  similar 
to  the  cludking  of  hens,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs 
(PoDtopptdan,  speaking  of  those  of  Norway,  says 
Uke  the  neighing  of  a  horse),  which  they  semi  forth 
from  their  conceslment. 

The  Gadb,  Buffon  terms  the  vultures  of  the  sea, 
for  they  feed  upon  carcasses  of  every  description, 
which  are  either  floating  on  its  sorfitee,  or  cast  upon 
its  shores.  They  swarm  upon  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  where  they  seek  fish,  either  fresh  or  corrupted, 
flesh  in  the  same  states,  worms,  or  moUusca,  all  of 
whi<^  their  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting.  Spread 
throughout  the  entire  globe,  they  cover  with  their 
multitodes  the  shores,  rocks,  and  cliffs,  causing  them 
to  re-eeho  with  their  clamours.  There  are  even  some 
species  which  frequent' the  fresh- waters,  and  some 
are  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  at  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  land.  D'Azara,  who  has  seen 
them,  in  innumerable  quantities,  near  the  slaughter- 
houaes  of  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  in 
the  squares,  where  they  pick  up  the  offal  of  the 
shanabies,  &c.,  and  sometimes  perch  on  the  roofs, 
tells  us  that  they  proceed  considerably  to  inland, 
whither  tiiey  are  attracted  by  dead  animals. 

They  dart  with  such  violence  on  their  prey,  .that 
they  will  swallow  both  bait  and  hook,  and  spit  them- 
selves on  the  point  placed  by  the  fisher  under  the 
fish  which  he  presents  to  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
ver^  natural  that  they  should  pursue  individuals  of 
their  own  species,  in  whose  possession  they  see  any 
food,  a  fiict,  moreover,  of  which  we  are  constant 
eye-witnesses  in  other  species,  such  as  sparrows, 
hens,  &c.  Gulls  have  been  found  bv  navigators  in 
all  latitudes;  they  are,  however,  both  more  numer- 
ous and  lajnger  in  the  northern  regions,  where  the 
carcasses  of  large  fishes  and  cetacea  present  them 
with  more  abundant  food,  and  it  is  on  the  desert 
islands  of  the  two  polar  zones,  where  they  are  un- 
disturbed, that  they  prefer  to  nestle.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  either  in  a  hole  upon  the  sand,  or  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks;  but  in  less  deserted  countries  the 
smaller  species  seek  the  borders  of  waters,  or  of  the 
sea,  which  are  covered  with  plants. 

The  Skua  gdU  ia  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  three  pounds.  Its  bill  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  hooked  at  the  end  and  very 
sharp;  and  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  more  than 
half  wa^  down,  with  a  black  cere  or  skin,  as  in  the 
hawk  kind.  The  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  of  a  deep  brown,  but  below  they  are  some- 
what of  a  rust  colour.  The  talons  are  black,  strong, 
and  crooked.  The  skua  gull  inhabits  Norway,  the 
Faroe  islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  ia  the  most  formidable  bird  of  the  tribe,  its  prey 
benig  not  only  fish,  but — what  is  wonderful  in  a 
web-footed  bird — all  the  lesser  sorts  of  water-fowl. 
Mr.  Schroter,  a  surgeon  of  the  Faroe  islands,  says 
tbejr  feed  even  on  ducks,  poultry,  and  younff  lambs. 
This  gull  has  the  fierceness  of  the  eagle  in  defending 
ita  ofifspring.  When  the  inhabitants  of  those  ishuida 
viait  the  nest,  it  attacks  them  with  such  force,  that, 
if  they  hold  a  knife  perpendicularly  over  their  beads, 
the  gull  will  sometimes  transfix  itself  upon  it,  in 
deaeending  to  take  revenge  on  the  plunderers.  The 
Rer.  Mr.  Lowe,  minister  of  Birsa,  in  Orkney,  in- 
forms us,  that  on  his  approaching  the  habitations  of 
these  birds,  they  assailed  him,  and  the  companj^  along 
with  him,  in  the  most  violent  manner;  and  intimi- 
dated a  bold  dog  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  drive  him  from 
the  protection  of  his  master.  The  natives  are  often 
very  rudely  treated  by  them,  while  they  are  attend- 
ini^  their  cattle  on  the  hills ;  and  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by  holding  up  their 
sticks,  on  which— in  the  manner  mentioned  above — 
the  birds  often  kill  themselves.  In  Foula,  the  skua 
Fulls  are  privileged,  being  said  to  defend  the  flocks 


from  the  attacks  of  the  eagle,  which  they  beat  off 
and  pursue  with  great  fury;  so  that  even  that  rapa^ 
cious  bird  seldom  ventures  to  approach  the  places 
which  they  inhabit.  The  natives  of  Foula,  on  this 
account,  impose  a  fine  upon  any  person  who  destroys 
one  of  these  useful  defenders:  and  deny  that  they 
ever  injure  their  flocks  or  poultry,  imagining  them 
to  live  only  on  the  dung  of  the  arctic  gull  and  other 
larger  birds. 

The  Comnum  gull  ^nerally  measures  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  inches  in  length,  thirty-six  and 
sometimes  more  in  breadth,  and  weighs  about  one 
pound.  The  bill  is  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  green, 
and  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long;  irides  hazel; 
edges  of  the  eyelids  red:  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  cheeks,  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck  are  streaked 
with  dusky  spots :  the  back  scapulars  and  wings  are 
of  a  fine  pale  bluish  grajr;  the  throat,  rump,  and  all 
the  under  parts,  pure  white;  the  first  two  quills  are 
black,  with  a  pretty  larffe  spot  of  white  at  their  tips, 
the  next  four  are  tipped  with  black,  and  the  second- 
aries largely  with  white;  the  legs  are  greenish  or 
dirty  white.  This  species  breeds  on  rocky  cliffs; 
and  lays  two  eggs  nearly  the  size  of  that  of  a  hen,  of 
an  olive-brown  colour,  marked  with  dark  reddish 
blotches,  or  irregular  spots.  Some  persons  who  live 
near  the  coast  eat  this  bird,  as  well  as  various  other 
species  of  gulls,  which  they  describe  as  good  food 
when  they  have  undergone  a  certain  sweetening  pro- 
cess before  cooking,  such  as  burying  them  in  fresh 
mould  for  a  day,  or  washing  them  in  vinegar. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Benholm,  near  Montrose,  many  years 
ago  caught  a  sea-gull,  whose  wings  he  cut,  and  put 
it  into  a  walled  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
slugs,  of  which  these  birds  are  very  fond.  It  throve 
remarkably  well  in  this  situation,  and  remained  about 
the  place  for  several^  years.  The  servants  were 
much  attached  to  this  animal,  and  it  became  so 
fiimiliar,  that  it  came  at  their  call  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  be  fed ;  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Willie. 
At  length  it  became  so  domesticated,  that  no  pains 
were  taken  to  keep  its  wings  cut;  and  having  at  last 
acquired  their  full  plume,  it  flew  a>vay  and  joined 
the  other  gulls  on  the  beach;  and  occasionally  paid 
a  visit  to  its  old  quarters.  At  the  time  the  gulls 
annually  leave  that  part  of  the  coast,  Willie  also  took 
his  departure  along  with  them,  to  the  no  small  regret 
of  the  femily,  who  were  much  attached  to  him. 
Next  season,  however,  Willie  again  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  visited  the  delighted  family  of  Mr.  Scott 
with  his  wonted  familiarity.  They  took  care  to 
feed  him  well,  to  induce  him  if  possible  to  become  a 
permanent  resident.  But  all  would  not  do,  for  he 
annually  left  Benholm.  This  practice  he  regularly 
continued,  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  forty  years', 
without  intermission,  and  seemed  to  have  much  plea- 
sure in  this  friendly  intercourse.  While  he  remained 
on  that  jpart  of  the  coast,  he  usually  paid  daily  visits 
to  his  friends  at  Benholm,  answered  to  bis  name, 
and  even  fed  out  of  their  hands.  One  year  the  gulls 
appeared  on  the  coast,  at  their  ordinary  time,  but 
Willie  did  not,  as  was  usual,  pay  his  respects  imme- 
diately on  reaching  that  neighbourhood,  from  which 
they  concluded  that  their  favourite  visitant  was  num. 
bered  with  the  dead,  which  caused  them  much  sorrow. 
About  ten  days  after,  during  breakfast,  a  servant 
entered  the  room  exclaiming  that  Willie  had  returned. 
The  overjoyed  fiimily,  one  and  all  of  them,  ran  out 
to  welcome  Willie ;  an  abundant  supply  of  food  was 
set  before  him,  and  he  partook  of  it  with  his  former 
frankness,  and  was  as  tame  as  a  domestic  fowl.  In 
i^ut  two  years  afterwards,  this  bird  disappeared 
for  ever.  The  above  fact  is  confirmatory  of  the 
great  age  which  the  gull  has  been  said  to  attain. 

The  common  sea-gull  is  very  voracious:  two  of 
these  birds  which  run  in  the  grounds  of  General 
Ramsay,  at  Canterbury,  devoured  in  one  day  fourteen 
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mice  and  two  rats ;  and  one  of  them  lately  swallowed 
a  very  large  rat,  whole.  The  bird  nmde  several 
efforts  to  gorge  the  animal,  and  at  length  succeeded, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders;  the  tail  was 
visible  for  several  minutes. 

The  Black-headed  gull  measures  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  weighs  about 
ten  ounces.  The  head  is  black,  but  m  some  indi- 
viduals inclining  to  a  mouse-coloured  brown;  the 
back  and  wings  are  of  a  delicate  pale  lead,  or  ash- 
colour;  the  neck,  tail,  and  all  the  under  parts  pure 
white. 

The  black-headed  gulls  breed  on  the  marshy  e^ges 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  Yens,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  The  female  makes  her  nest  among  the 
reeds  and  bushes,  of  heath  and  dried  grass,  anal  lays 
three  or  four  eggs  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  blotched 
all  over  with  spots  and  streaks  of  dull  rusty  red.  As 
soon  as  the  young  ones  are  able  to  accompany  them, 
they  all  retire  from  those  places,  and  return  to  the 
sea.  In  former  times  these  birds  were  looked  upon 
as  valuable  property,  by  the  owners  of  several  rens 
and  marshes  in  this  country,  who  every  autumn 
caused  the  little  islets,  in  these  wastes,  to  be  cleared 
of  the  reeds  and  rushes;  in  order  properly  to  prepare 
the  spots  for  the  reception  of  the  old  birds  in  the 
spring,  to  which  places  at  that  season  they  regularly 
returned  in  ^eat  flocks  to  breed.  The  young  ones 
were  then  mghly  esteemed  as  excellent  mating,  and 
were  caug^ht  in  great  numbers  before  they  were  able 
to  fly.  Six,  or  even  seven  men,  equipped  for  this 
business,  waded  through  the  pools,  and  with  long 
staves,  drove  them  to  the  land,  against  nets  placed 
upon  the  shore  of  those  hafts,  where  they  were 
easily  caujzht  by  the  hand,  and  put  into  pens  ready 
prepared  tor  their  reception.  Tne  gentry  assembled 
from  all  parts  to  see  the  sport.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
'  Natural  History  of  StaflTordshire,'  published  in  1686, 
says,  that  in  the  manner  above  described,  as  many 
have  been  caught  in  one  morning  as  produced  the 
sum  of  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings ;  and  at  that  time 
they  sold  for  five  shillings  a-dozen.  He  states,  that 
in  the  several  drifts  on  the  few  days  of  this  sport, 
they  have  been  taken  in  some  yeara  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  their  value,  according  to  the  above  rate, 
was  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds, — a  great  sum  in 
those  days.  These  are  the  sea-^lls  of  which  we 
read  as  being  so  plentifullv  provided  at  the  great 
feasts  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  bishops  of  this 
realm.  Although  the  flesh  or  these  birds  is  not  now 
esteemed  as  a  dainty,  and  they  are  seldom  sought 
after  as  an  article  of  food,  yet  in  the  breeding  season, 
when  accommodation  and  protection  are  afforded 
them,  they^  still  regularly  resort  to  the  same  old 
haunts,  which  have  been  occupied  by  their  kind  for 
a  long  time  past. 

Dr.  Plot  describes  them  as  coming  annually  '*  to 
certain  pools  on  the  estate  of  the  nffht  worahipful 
Sir  Charles  Skrymsher,  knight,  to  build  and  breed, 
and  to  no  other  estate  but  that  of  this  fiunily,  in  or 
near  the  county,  to  which  thev  have  belonged  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man,  and  never  moved  from 
it,  though  they  have  changed  their  station  often." 
What  the  doctor  relates  of  the  attachment  of  these 
birds  to  the  head  of  that  fiunily,  of  their  removal  to 
another  spot  immediately  on  his  death,  and  of  their 
returning  again  with  the  same  predilection  to  his 
heir,  is  curious  enough,  although  bordering  very 
much  upon  the  marvellous.  Willoughby  gives  very 
nearly  the  same  account,  and  computes  the  sale  of 
the  birds  at  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum. 

The  Tern$  have  been  also  called  Sea-gwallowt, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  forked  tail,  long  wings, 
ajid  their  constant  habit  of  shaving  the  suriaos  of  the 
water  in  all  directions,  in  pursuit  of  small  fish.  But 
the  term  is  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  tending  to 
the  inter-confusion  of  birds  of  such  different  ordera. 


and  such  essential  differences  of  oonformation  sad 
habits.  The  terns  are  oontiiiually  on  the  wu^,  aid 
though  web-lboted,  are  not  seen  to  awim ;  they  rest 
but  seldom,  and  only  on  the  land ;  their  food  eoo- 
sists,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  fishes  and  mottusca, 
which  they  seize  upon  the  surfisce  of  the  water ;  hut 
they  also  catch  aerial  insects.  In  flying  they  send 
forth  sharp  and  piercing  cries,  especially  during  nestr  , 
luig  time.  In  calm  weather  they  aooMliaes  rise  very 
high,  and  are  often  seen  to  come  plump  down.  The 
young  differ  from  the  adult  and  aged,  only  before  the 
moulting,  which  is  double  in  the  known  species,  snd  j 
there  is  no  external  difference  between  the  two 
sexes.  The  females  deposit  ihetr  eggs,  usuaUy  two 
or  three  in  number,  in  a  cavity,  and  these  nests  ire 
sometimes  so  dose,  that  the  sitting  birds  toodi  esch 
other.  Terns  are  found  in  both  continents,  finm  the 
seaa,  lakes,  and  rivere  of  the  north,  as  &r  as  the 
vast  coasts  of  the  Austral  ocean,  and  in  almost  sll 
the  intermediate  dimates. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  TBB  PEHOUIN  KIND  ;  AHD  FIBBT,  OF  THB  GREAT 
MAGBLLAiriC  PBVeUIH. 

The  gulls  are  long-winged,  swift  fliers,  that  hoTer 
over  the  most  extensive  seas,  and  dart  down 
upon  sudi  fish  as  approach  too  near  the  surface. 
The  penguin  kind  are  but  ill  fitted  for  flight, 
and  still  less  for  walking.  Everybody  must  have 
seen  the  awkward  manner  in  which  a  duck, 
either  wild  or  tame,  attempts  to  change  place: 
they  must  reoolleot  with  what  softness  and  ease 
a  gull  or  a  kite  waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what 
a  coil  and  flutter  the  duck  attempts  to  move 
them ;  how  many  strokes  it  is  obliged  to  give,  in 
order  to  gather  a  little  air;  and  even  when  it  is 
thus  raised,  how  soon  it  is  fiitigued  with  the 
force  of  its  exertions,  and  obliged  to  take  rest 
again.  But  the  duck  is  not,  in  its  natural  state, 
half  so  unwieldy  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  penguin  kind.  Their  wings  are  much  short- 
er, more  scantily  furnished  with  quills,  and  the 
whole  pinion  placed  too  forward  to  be  usefully 
employed.  For  this  reason,  the  laj^gest  of  the 
penguin  kind,  that  have  a  thick  heavy  body  to 
raise,  cannot  fly  at  all.  Their  wings  serve  them 
rather  as  paddles  to  help  them  forward,  when 
they  attempt  to  move  swiftly,  and  in  a  manner 
walk  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  the 
smallest  kinds  seldom  fly  by  choice ;  they  flatter 
their  wings  with  the  swiftest  efforts  without 
making  way ;  and  though  they  have  but  a  small 
weight  of  body  to  sustain,  yet  they  seldom  ven- 
ture to  quit  the  water,  where  they  are  provided 
with  food  and  protection. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  unfitted 
for  flight,  their  legs  are  still  more  awkwardly 
adapted  for  walking.  This  whole  tribe  have  all 
above  the  knee  hid  within  the  belly :  and  nothing 
appears  but  two  short  legs,  or  feet,  as  some  would 
call  them,  that  seem  stuck  under  the  rump,  and 
upon  which  the  animal  is  very  awkwardly  sup- 
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ported.  Thej  seem,  when  ntting,  or  attempt- 
ing  to  walk,  like  a  dog  that  has  been  taught  to 
sit  up,  or  to  move  a  minuet.  Their  short  legs 
drive  the  body  in  progression  from  side  to  side ; 
and  were  they  not  assisted  by  their  wings,  they 
would  scarcely  move  faster  than  a  tortoise. 

This  awkward  position  of  the  legs,  which  so 
unqualifies  them  for  living  upon  land,  adapts 
them  admirably  for  a  residence  in  water.  In 
that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  moving  body, 
pushes  it  forward  with  the  greater  velocity ;  and 
these  birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  swiftest 
in  the  water,  by  having  their  paddles  in  the 
rear.  Our  sailors,  for  this  reason,  give  these 
birds  the  very  homely,  but  expressive,  name  of 

Nor  are  they  less  qualified  for  diving  than  for 
swimming.  By  ever  so  little  inclining  their  body 
forward,  they  lose  their  centre  of  gravity ;  and 
every  stroke  from  their  feet  only  tends  to  sink 
them  the  fitster.  In  this  manner  they  can  either 
dive  at  once  to  the  bottom,  or  swim  between 
two  waters;  where  they  continue  fishing  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  ascending,  catch  an  in- 
stantaneous breath,  to  descend  once  more  to  re- 
new ih^  operations.  Hence  it  is,  that  these 
Urdfly  which  are  so  defenceless,  and  so  easily 
taken  by  land,  are  impregnable  by  water.  If 
they  perceive  themselves  pursued  in  the  least, 
they  instantly  sink,  and  show  nothing  more  than 
their  bills,  till  the  enemy  is  withdrawn.  Their 
very  internal  conformation  assists  their  power  of 
keeping  long  under  water.  Their  lungs  are  fit- 
ted with  numerous  vacuities,  by  which  they  can 
take  in  a  very  large  inspiration ;  and  this  pro- 
bably serves  them  for  a  length  of  time. 

As  they  never  visit  land  except  when  they 
come  to  breed,  their  feathers  take  a  colour  from 
their  situation.  That  part  of  them  which  has 
been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is  white ; 
whil«  their  backs  and  wings  are  of  different  col- 
oursy  aooording  to  the  different  species.  They 
are  also  covered  more  warmly  all  over  the  body 
with  feathers  than  any  other  birds  whatever ;  so 
that  the  sea  seems  entirely  their  element :  and 
but  for  the  necessaiy  duties  of  propagating  their 
species,  we  should  scarcely  have  the  smallest  op- 
portonity  of  seeing  them,  and  should  be  utterly 
unaeqoainted  with  their  history. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  penguin  is  the 
largest,  and  the  most  remarkable.  In  size  it  ap- 
proadbes  near  that  of  a  tame  goose.  It  never 
flies,  as  its  wings  are  very  short,  and  covered 
with  stiff  hard  feathers,  and  are  always  seen  ex- 
panded, and  hanging  uselessly  down  by  the  bird's 
sides.  The  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and 
mmp^  are  covered  with  stiff  black  feathers; 
while  the  beUy  and  breast,  as  is  common  with 
all  of  this  kind,  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  except 
a  line  of  black  that  is  seen  to  cross  the  crop. 
The  bill,  which  from  the  base  to  about  half  way 
is  covered  with  wrinkles,  is  black,  but  marked 
crosswise  with  a  stripe  of  yellow.    They  walk 


erect,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their  fin-like 
wings  hanging  down  like  arms ;  so  that  to  see 
them  at  a  distance,  they  look  like  so  many  chil- 
dren with  white  aprons.  From  henoe  they  are 
said  to  unite  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  men, 
fowls,  and  fishes.  Like  men,  they  are  upri^t ; 
like  fowls,  they  are  feathered;  and  like  fishes, 
they  have  fin-like  instruments,  that  beat  the 
water  before,  and  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of 
swimming  rather  than  flying. 

They  feed  upon  fish ;  and  seldom  come  ashore, 
except  in  the  breeding  season.  As  the  seas  in 
that  part  of  the  world  abound  with  a  variety, 
they  seldom  want  food ;  and  their  extreme  fia^t- 
ness  seems  a  proof  of  the  plenty  in  which  they 
live.  They  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are 
voracious  to  a  great  degree.  One  of  them,  de- 
scribed by  Clusius,  though  but  very  young,  would 
swallow  an  entire  herring  at  a  mouthful,  and 
often  three  successively  before  it  was  appeased. 
In  consequence  of  this  gluttonous  appetite,  their 
flesh  is  rank  and  fishy ;  though  our  sailors  say, 
that  it  is  pretty  good  eating.  In  some  the  flesh  is 
so  tough,  and  the  feathers  so  thick  that  they 
stand  the  blow  of  a  scimitar  without  injury. 

Thej  are  a  bird  of  society;  and,  especially 
when  they  come  on  shore,  they  are  seen  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file,  upon  the  ledge  of  a  rock, 
standing  together  with  the  albatross,  as  if  in 
consultation.  This  is  previous  to  their  laying, 
which  generally  begins,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
in  the  month  of  November.  Their  preparations 
for  laying  are  attended  with  no  great  trouble,  as 
a  small  depression  in  the  earth,  without  any 
other  nest,  serves  for  tins  purpose.  The  warmth 
of  their  feathers  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is 
such,  that  the  progress  of  incubation  is  carried 
on  Tery  rapidly. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  this 
bird's  nestling  in  other  countries,  whidi  I  can 
only  ascribe  to  the  frequent  disturbances  it  has 
received  from  man  or  quadrupeds  in  its  recesses. 
In  some  places,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with 
a  superficial  depression  in  the  earth,  the  penguin 
is  found  to  burrow  two  or  three  yards  deep :  in 
other  places  it  is  seen  to  forsake  the  level,  and 
to  clamber  up  the  ledge  of  a  rook,  where  it  lays 
ite  egg,  and  hatches  it  in  that  bleak  exposed  sit- 
uation. These  precautions  may  probably  have 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  dear-bought  expe- 
rience. In  those  places  where  the  bird  fears  for 
her  own  ei^ety  or  that  of  her  young,  she  may 
providentially  provide  against  danger,  by  dig- 
ging, or  even  by  climbing ;  for  both  which  she 
is  but  ill-adapted  by  nature.  In  those  places, 
however,  where  the  penguin  has  had  but  few 
visits  from  man,  her  nest  is  made,  with  the  most 
confident  security,  in  the  middle  of  some  large 
plain,  where  they  are  seen  by  thousands.  In 
that  unguarded  situation,  neither  expecting  nor 
fearing  a  powerful  enemy,  they  continue  to  sit 
brooding;  and  even  when  man  comes  among 
them,  have  at  first  no  apprehension  of  their  dan- 
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ger.  Some  of  this  tribe  have  been  called  by  oar 
Beamen,  the  Boobyy  from  the  total  insensibilitj 
which  they  show  when  they  are  sought  to  their 
destruction.  But  it  is  not  oonsidered  that  these 
birds  have  never  been  taught  to  know  the  dan- 
gers of  a  human  enemy :  it  is  against  the  fox  or 
the  vulture  that  they  have  learned  to  defend 
themselves:  but  they  have  no  idea  of  injury 
from  a  being  so  very  unlike  their  natural  op- 
posers.  The  penguins,  therefore,  when  our  sea- 
men first  came  among  them,  tamely  suffered 
themselves  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  without 
even  attempting  an  escape.  They  have  stood  to 
be  shot  at  in  flocks,  without  offering  to  move, 
in  silent  wonder,  till  every  one  of  their  number 
has  been  destroyed.  Their  attachment  to  their 
nests  was  still  more  powerful;  for  the  females 
tamely  suffered  the  men  to  approach  and  take 
their  eggs  without  any  resistance.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  a  few  of  these  unfriendly  visits  has 
long  since  taught  them  to  be  more  upon  their 
guard  in  choosing  their  situations,  or  to  leave 
those  retreats  where  they  were  so  little  able  to 
oppose  their  invaders. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg;  and,  on  fre- 
quented shores,  is  found  to  burrow  like  a  rab- 
bit :  sometimes  three  or  four  take  possession  of 
one  hole,  and  hatdi  their  young  together.  In 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  nature  has  made 
them  a  retreat,  several  of  this  tribe,  as  Linnseus 
assures  us,  are  seen  together.  There  the  females 
lay  their  single  egg,  in  a  common  nest,  and  sit 
upon  this,  their  general  possession,  by  turns; 
while  one  is  placed  as  a  sentinel,  to  give  warning 
of  approaching  danger.  The  eg^  of  the  penguin, 
as  well  as  of  all  this  tribe,  is  very  large  for  the 
size  of  the  bird,  being  generally  found  bigger 
than  that  of  a  goose.  But  as  there  are  many 
varieties  of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in 
size,  from  that  of  a  Muscovy  duck  to  a  swan,  the 
eggs  differ  in  the  same  proportion. 

SUPPLBMENTART  NoTB. 

The  Crested  penguin,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  penguin  tribe,  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
The  bill  is  red,  and  three  inches  long;  the  upper 
mandible  curved  at  the  end,  and  the  lower  obtuse. 
The  head,  neck,  back,  and  sides,  are  black.  Over 
each  eve  there  is  a  stripe  of  pale  vellow  feathefs, 
which  lengthens  into  a  crest  about  four  inches  long; 
this  is  decumbent,  but  can  be  erected  at  pleasure : 
the  feathers  of  the  head  above  this  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  stand  upward.  The  wingp  are  black 
on  the  outside,  but  the  edges  and  the  inside  are 
white.  The  legs  are  orange-coloured,  and  the  claws 
dusky.  The  female  is  destitute  of  the  crest.  These 
birds  have  also  the  names  of  hopping  penguins,  and 
jumping  jack,  from  their  action  oi  leaping  quite  out 
of  the  water,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet,  on  meet- 
ing with  any  obstacle  in  their  course ;  and,  indeed, 
they  frequently  do  this  without  any  other  apparent 
cause  than  the  desire  of  advancing  by  that  means. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  South  Sea 
islands. 

This  spedes  seems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  liveli- 
ness in  its  countenance  than  almost  any  of  the  others ; 
yet  it  is  a  very  stupid  bird,  and  so  regardless  of  its 


own  safety  as  even  to  suffer  any  person  to  lay  hold 
of  it.  When  provoked  it  erects  its  crest  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner;  and  when  attacked  by  our  voy. 
agers,  we  are  told  it  ran  at  them  in  flocks,  pecked 
their  legs,  and  spoiled  their  clothes.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  his  account  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  says, 
*'  When  the  whole  herd  was  beset,  they  all  became 
very  bold  at  once,  and  ran  violently  at  us,  biting  oar 
legs,  or  any  part  of  our  clothes.'  They  are  very 
tenacious  of  life.  Mr.  Forster  left  a  great  number 
of  them  apparently  lifeless,  from  the  blows  they  had 
received,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others;  but 
they  all  afterwards  got  up,  and  marched  off  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  Their  sleep  is  extremely  sound; 
for  Dr.  Sparrman,  accidentally  stumbling  over  one  of 
them,  kidEcd  it  several  yards,  without  disturbing  iti 
rest ;  nor  was  it  till  aner  being  repeatedly  shaken 
that  the  bird  awoke. 

The  crested  penguins  form  their  nests  among  those 
of  the  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe,  and  live  in  tolerable 
harmony  with  them.  The  female  generally  lays  only 
a  single  egg.  Their  nests  are  boles  in  the  earth, 
which  they  easily  form  with  their  bills,  throwing 
back  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  They  are  often  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  where  they  have  been 
bred. 

Perrin,  in  his  '  Account  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Falkland  islands  in  1772,'  mentions  a  Rpedes  of  pen- 
guin that  resorts  to  certain  places  of  these  islands  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  la^s  its  eggs.  These  places, 
he  says,  had  become,  by  its  long  residence,  entirely 
freed  from  grass ;  and  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
towns.  These  nests  were  composed  of  mud,  raiwd 
into  hillocks  about  a  foot  high,  and  placed  close  to 
each  other.  •*  Here,"  he  adds,  **  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  we  were  presented  with  a  sight  that  con- 
veyed  a  most  dreary,  and  I  may  say  awful  idea  of  the 
desertion  of  the  islands  by  the  human  species:  gen- 
eral stillness  prevailed  in  these  towns ;  and  when- 
ever  we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  in- 
deed with  sidelong  glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror 
with  us.  The  eggs  are  rather  laiger  than  those  of 
a  goose,  and  are  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them 
once,  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  season,  they  were  as 
often  replaced  by  the  birds ;  but  prudence  would  not 
permit  us  to  plunder  too  far,  lest  a  future  supply,  in 
the  next  vear's  brood,  might  be  prevented." 

The  Pataaoman  penguin  inhabits  the  Falkland 
islands  and  New  Guinea;  is  four  feet  three  inches 
long.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black;  and  the  ears 
have  a  golden  spot:  lower  mandible  tawny  at  the 
base ;  irides  hazel ;  the  head  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck  are  brown ;  the  back  is  of  a  black-blue  colour; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  are  white. 

Mr.  G.  Bennett,  in  a  note  read  at  the  Zoological 
society,  on  the  habits  of  this  bird,  as  observed  by 
him  on  various  occasions  when  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, described  particularly  a  colony  of  penguins, 
whidi  covers  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  at 
the  north  end  of  Macquarrie  island,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean.  The  number  collected  together  in  this 
spot  is  immense,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  ^ess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as, 
dunng  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night,  30,000  or 
40,000  of  them  are  continually  landing,  and  an  equal 
number  going  to  sea.  They  are  arranged,  when  on 
shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  in  as  regular  ranks 
as  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  are  daaaed  with  the 
greatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  in  one  situa- 
tion, the  moulting  birds  in  another,  toe  sitting  hens 
in  a  third,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c. ;  and  so 
strictly  do  birds  in  similar  condition  congre^te, 
that  should  a  bird  that  is  moulting  intrude  itself 
among  those  which  are  clean,  it  is  immediately  eject- 
ed from  among  them.  The  females  hatch  the  egg^ 
by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs;  and,  if 
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appnmdied  during  the  time  of  incubation,  move 
away,  carrying  the  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time 
the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the 
female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  After  the  young 
is  hatdied,  both  parents  go  to  sea,  and  bring  home 
food  for  it;  it  soon  becomes  so  iat  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  walk»  the  old  birds  getting  very  thin.  Tbev 
sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting-places,  and  walk 
in  toe  erect  position  until  they  arnve  at  the  beach, 
when  tbey  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts,  in 
order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at 
their  landing-place.  Although  the  appearance  of 
penguins  generally  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of 
land,  Mr.  6.  Bennett  dted  several  instances  of  their 
occurrence  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  known 
land. 

The  ManchotB  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  pen- 
guins, but  are  found  only  in  the  Antarctic  seas  and 
islands,  while  the  penguins  inhabit  the  northern  seas. 
Instead  of  wings,  they  have  simple  winglets,  which 
perfoim  the  office  of  oars  or  fins. 


CHAP.  yiii. 
or  THE  JLVK,  purriv,  and  other  bibds  or  the 

PENGUIE  KIED. 

Or  a  size  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but  with 
nearly  the  same  form,  and  exactly  of  the  same 
appetites  and  manners,  there  is  a  yeiy  numerous 
tribe.  These  frequent  our  shores,  and,  like  the 
penguin,  have  their  legs  placed  behind.  They 
have  short  wings,  which  are  not  totally  incapa- 
ble of  flight ;  with  round  bills  for  seizing  their 
prey,  which  is  fish.  They  liye  upon  the  water, 
in  which  they  are  continually  seen  diving ;  and 
seldom  venture  upon  land,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  continuing  their  kind. 

The  first  of  this  smaller  tribe  is  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
goose :  it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over  with 
many  strips,  and  differs  from  the  penguin  in  be- 
ing much  slenderer,  and  more  elegantly  formed. 
The  Gray  Speckled  Diver  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a  Muscovy  duck ;  and,  except  in  size, 
greatly  resembles  the  former.  The  Auk,  which 
breeds  on  the  islands  of  St.  Eilda,  chiefly  differs 
from  the  penguin  in  size  and  colour :  it  is  smaller 
than  a  duck ;  and  the  whole  of  the  breast  and 
beUy,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white. 
The  Guillemot  is  about  the  same  size ;  it  differs 
from  the  auk,  in  having  a  longer,  slenderer,  and 
a  straighter  bill.  The  Scarlet-throated  Diver 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  name :  and  the  Puf- 
fin, or  Ooultemeb,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
birds  we  know. 

Words  cannot  easily  describe  the  form  of  the 
bill  of  the  puffin,  which  differs  so  greatly  from 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
coulter  of  a  plough,  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
beak  of  this  odd-looking  animaL  The  bill  is  flat ; 
but,  very  different  from  that  of  a  duck,  its  edge 
is  upwards :  it  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  end- 
ing  in  a  sharp  point,  the  upper  chap  bent  a  little 
downward,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  head;  and  a 


certain  callous  substance  encompassing  its  base, 
as  in  parrots.  It  is  of  two  colours ;  ash-coloured 
near  the  base,  and  red  towards  the  point.  It  has 
three  furrows  or  grooves  impressed  in  it ;  one  in 
the  livid  part,  two  in  the  red.  The  eyes  are 
fenced  with  a  protuberant  skin,  of  a  livid  col- 
our;  and  they  are  gray  or  ash-coloured.  These 
are  marks  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  bird  by; 
but  its  value  to  those  in  whose  vicinity  it  breeds 
renders  it  still  more  an  object  of  curiosity. 

The  puffin,  Uke  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  has  its 
legs  thrown  so  far  back,  that  it  can  hardly  move 
without  tumbling.  This  makes  it  rise  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  subject  to  many  falls  before  it  gets 
upon  the  wing :  but  as  it  is  a  small  bird,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  when  it  once  rises, 
it  can  continue  its  flight  with  great  celerity. 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  nest ; 
but  lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
or  in  holes  under  ground  near  the  shore.  They 
chiefly  choose  the  latter  situation ;  for  the  puf- 
fin, the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the  rest,  cannot 
easily  rise  to  the  nest  when  in  a  lofty  situation. 
Many  are  the  attempts  these  birds  are  seen  to 
make  to  fly  up  to  tiiose  nests  which  are  so  high 
above  the  sur&ce.  In  rendering  them  inaccessi- 
ble to  mankind,  they  often  render  them  almost 
inaccessible  to  themselves.  They  are  frequently 
obliged  to  make  three  or  four  efforts,  before  they 
can  come  at  the  place  of  incubation.  For  this 
reason,  the  auk  and  guillemot,  when  they  have 
once  laid  their  single  egg,  which  is  extremely 
large  for  the  size,  seldom  forsake  it  until  it  is 
excluded.  The  male,  who  is  better  furnished 
for  flight,  feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ; 
and  BO  bare  is  the  place  where  she  sits,  that  the 
egg  would  often  roll  down  from  the  rock,  did  not 
the  body  of  the  bird  support  it. 

But  the  puffin  seldom  chooses  these  inaccessi- 
ble and  troublesome  heights  for  its  situation. 
Belying  on  its  courage  and  the  strength  of  its 
bill,  with  which  it  bites  most  terribly,  it  either 
makes  or  finds  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  to 
lay  and  bring  forth  its  young.  All  the  winter 
these  birds,  like  the  rest,  are  absent;  visiting 
regions  too  remote  for  discovery.  At  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  come 
over  a  troop  of  their  spies  or  harbingers,  that 
stay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were  to  view  and 
search  out  for  their  former  situations,  and  see 
whether  all  be  well.  This  done,  they  once  more 
depart ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  May,  return 
again  with  the  whole  army  of  their  companions. 
But  if  the  season  happens  to  be  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous, and  the  sea  troubled,  the  unfortunate 
voyagers  undergo  incredible  hardships ;  and  they 
are  found  by  hundreds  cast  away  upon  the  shores, 
lean  and  perished  with  fieunine.^  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  this  voyage  is  performed 
more  on  the  water  than  in  the  air;  and  as  they 
cannot  fish  in  stormy  weather,  their  strength  is 

1  Willoughby*s  Ornith.  p.  326. 
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ezkauBted  before  tkey  csa  aniye  at  their  wiahedr 
for  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding, 
which  alwajB  happens  &  few  dajs  after  its  azri- 
Tal,  begins  to  scrape  up  a  hole  in  the  ground  not 
far  from  the  shore ;  and  when  it  has^seme  way 
penetrated  the  earth,  it  then  throws  itself  upon 
its  back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows 
inward,  till  it  has  dug  a  hole  with  several  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep. 
It  particularly  seeks  to  dig  under  a  stone,  where 
it  expects  the  greatest  security.  In  this  forti- 
fied retreat  it  lays  one  egg;  which,  though  the 
bird  be  not  much  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  hen*s. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the  parent's 
industry  and  courage  is  incredible.  Few  birds 
or  beasts  will  yenture  to  attack  them  in  their 
retreats.  When  the  gieat  searrayen,  as  Jaoobson 
informs  us,  comes  to  take  away  their  young,  the 
puffins  boldly  oppose  him.  Their  meeting  affords 
a  most  singiilar  combat.  As  soon  as  the  rayen 
approewhes^  the  puffin  catches  him  under  the 
throat  with  its  beak,  and  sticks  its  daws  into  its 
breast,  which  makes  the  raven,  with  a  loud 
screaming,  attempt  to  get  away ;  but  the  little 
bird  still  holds  &8t  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him 
go  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea,  where  they 
drop  down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned ; 
yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  suocessfol;  and, 
invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its  hole, 
devours  both  the  parent  and  its  fiimily. 

But  were  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  im- 
morality in  irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is  justly 
a  sufferer  from  invasion,  as  it  is  often  itself  one 
of  the  most  terrible  invaders.  Near  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  in  an  islet  calledPriestholm, their  flocks 
may  be  compared,  for  multitude,  to  swarms  of 
bees.  In  another  islet,  called  the  Calf  of  Man,  a 
bird  of  this  kind,  but  of  a  different  ^edes,  is 
seon  in  great  abundance.  In  both  places,  num- 
bers of  rabbits  are  found  to  breed ;  but  the  puf- 
fin, unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  a 
hole,  when  there  is  one  ready  made,  dispossesses 
the  rabbits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  destroys  their 
young.^   It  is  in  these  unjustly  acquired  retreats 

3  "In  the  breeding  season,"  says  Mr.  Rennie, 
*'  numerous  troops  of  them  visit  several  places  on  our 
ooMts,  particularly  the  small  island  of  Priestholm, 
near  Anglesey,  whieh  might  well  be  called  puffin 
land,  at  the  whole  surface  appears  literally  covered 
with  them.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Mav,  they 
prepare  for  breeding,  and  it  is  said,  the  male,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  economy  of  birds,  undertakes  the 
hardest  part  of  the  labour.  Ue  begins  by  scrapinff 
up  a  hole  in  the  sand  not  far  from  the  shore ;  and 
after  having  got  some  depth,  he  throws  himself 
on  his  back,  and  with  his  powerful  bill  as  a  digger 
and  his  broad  feet  to  remove  the  rubbish,  he  exca- 
vates a  burrow  with  several  windings  and  turnings, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  He  prefers,  where  he 
can  find  a  stone,  to  dig  unaer  it,  in  order  that  his  re- 
treat may  be  more  securely  fortified.  Whilst  thus 
employed,  the  birds  are  so  intent  upon  their  work 
that  they  are  easily  caught  by  the  hand.  This  bird, 
like  others  which  burrow  in  similar  loealaties,  is  ac- 


that  the  yonng  puffins  are  found  in  gfeat  num- 
bers, and  become  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  natives  of  the  place.  The  old  ones  {I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  Manks  puflin)  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  break  of  day,  leave  their  nests  and  young, 
and  even  the  island,  nor  do  they  return  till  ni^t- 
ML  All  this  time  they  are  busily  employed  in 
fishing  for  their  young ;  so  that  their  retreats  on 
land,  which  in  the  morning  were  loud  and  clam- 
orous, are  now  still  and  quiet,  with  not  a  wing 
stirring  till  the  approach  of  dusk,  when  their 
screams  once  more  announce  their  return.  What- 
ever fish,  or  other  food,  they  have  procured  in 
the  day,  by  night  begins  to  suffer  a  half  diges- 
tion, and  is  reduced  to  an  oily  matter,  which  is 
ejected  from  the  stomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the 
mouth  of  the  young.  By  this  they  are  nourished, 
and  become  fat  to  an  amazing  degree.  When 
they  are  arrived  to  their  full  growth,  they  who 
are  intrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  island  draw  them 
from  their  holes ;  and,  that  they  may  more  read- 
ily keep  an  account  of  the  number  they  take, 
cut  off  one  foot  as  a  token.  Their  flesh  is  said 
to  be  excessively  rank,  as  they  feed  upon  fish, 
especially  sprats,  and  sea-weed;  however, when 
they  are  pickled  and  preserved  with  8pw»,  they 

cused  of  dispossessinff  the  rabViti,  the  legttinate 
proprietors  of  the  sou,  and  even  of  killing  and  de- 
vouring their  young.  But  it  would  require  more 
authentic  testimony  than  we  have  yet  met  with  to 
convince  us  of  this  alleged  robbery ;  the  only  apparent 
evidence  bein^ ,  that  tbev  are  found  burrowing  dbaf 
with  rabbits  m  similar  holes.  We  very  coasnonly 
find,  in  the  same  sand-bank,  numerous  perforations 
crowded  into  a  small  place,  the  work  of  various  spe- 
des  of  solitary  bees,  side  by  side  and  intermingled 
with  those  of  sand- wasps ;  but  no  naturalist  who  has 
accurately  observed  the  proceedings  of  these  insects 
would  eondude  tiiat  tney  were  mutual  robbers, 
merely  because  he  observed  them  going  in  and  out  of 
contiguous  holes.  In  some  instances,  we  are  certsin 
that  the  puffin  mutt  form  its  own  burrows.  *  In  one 
part  of  the  island'  (Akaroe),  says  Professor  Hooker, 
'  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  loose 
mould,  the  puffins  breed  in  vast  numbers,  forming 
holes  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  reaemblmg 
rabbit-burrows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lay  a 
single  white  egg,  about  the  sise  of  that  of  a  lapwing, 
upon  the  bare  eaiih.  Our  people  dug  out  about 
twenty  of  these  bird^,  which  they  afterwards  assured 
me  made  an  excellent  sea-pie.*  He  elsewhere  tells 
us  that  Iceland  contains  no  indigenous  quadrupeds, 
and  he  does  not  enumerate  rabbits  among  those  in- 
troduced. The  dimate  indeed  would  probably  be 
too  cold  for  them.  If  Uie  puffin,  however,  is  really 
a  robber  of  rabbit-burrows,  it  is  too  formidably  armed 
to  allow  of  retaliation  with  impunity,  and  few  birds 
or  beasts  venture  to  attack  it  in  its  retreat.  Some- 
times, however,  as  Jacobson  tells  us,  the  raven  makes 
bold  to  offer  battle;  but  as  soon  as  he  approaches, 
the  puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat  with  her  beak 
and  sticks  her  daws  into  his  breast  till  he  screams 
out  with  pain  and  tries  to  get  away;  but  the  pulBn 
keeps  fast  hold  of  him  and  tomblni  him  about  till 
both  frequently  fall  into  the  sea,  where  the  raven  is 
drowned  and  the  puffin  returns  in  triumph  to  her 
nest.  But  should  the  raven  at  the  first  onset  get 
hold  of  the  pufllln's  neck,  he  generally  comes  off  vic- 
torious, kills  the  mother,  and  feasts  on  her  eggs  or 
her  young." — En. 
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are  admired  by  those  who  are  fond  of  high  eat- 
ing. We  are  told,  that  formerly  their  flesh  was 
allowed  bj  the  church  on  Lenten  days.  They 
were,  at  that  time,  also  taken  by  feirets,  as  we  do 
rabbits.  At  present,  they  are  either  dag  out,  or 
drawn  ont,  from  thei^  bnrrows,  with  a  hooked 
stick.  Gniey  bite  extremely  hard,  and  keep  such 
fast  held  of  whatooeyer  they  seiae  upon,  as  not 
to  be  easily  disengaged.  Their  noise^  idien  taken, 
is  yery  disagreeable,  being  Kke  the  efforts  of  a 
dumb  person  attempting  to  speak. 

The  constant  depredation  which  these  birds 
annually  suffer,  does  not  in  the  least  seem  to  in- 
timidate them,  or  driye  them  away;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  the  people  say,  the  nest  must  be  robbed 
or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no  longer.  All 
birds  of  this  kind  lay  but  one  egg ;  yet  if  that 
be  taken  away,  they  will  lay  another,  and  so  on 
to  a  third ;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  robbing 
their  nests  does  not  much  intimidate  them  from 
laying  again.'  Those,  however,  whose  nests  have 
been  thus  destroyed,  are  often  too  late  in  bring- 
ing up  their  young;  who,  if  they  be  not  fledged 
and  prepared  for  migration  when  all  the  rest 
depart,  are  left  at  land  to  shift  for  themselves. 
In  August  the  whole  tribe  is  seen  to  take  leave 
of  their  summer  residence ;  nor  are  they  observed 
any  more  till  the  return  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
It  is  probable  that  they  sail  away  to  more  south- 
em  regions,  as  our  mariners  frequently  see  myr- 
iads of  water-fowl  upon  their  return,  and  steering 
usually  to  the  north.  Indeed  the  coldest  coun- 
tries seem  to  be  their  most  favoured  retreats; 
and  the  number  of  water-fowl  Ib  much  greater  in 
those  colder  climates  than  in  the  warmer  regions 

9  Audubon,  writing  of  the  Black  Guillemot,  till 
reemtly  supposed  the  proprietor  of  only  a  single  egg, 
says:  *'  What  was  most  surprising  to  me  was,  that 
even  the  fishermen  there  thought  that  this  bird  laid 
only  a  single  egg;  and  when  I  asked  them  how  they 
knew,  they  simply  and  good-naturedly  answered  that 
the^  had  heard  so.  Thus,  reader,  I  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  sayings  of  others,  and  repeated  that 
the  bird  in  question  lays  one  egg;  but,  instead  of 
taking  this  easy  way  of  settling  the  matter,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  convince  myself  of  the  fact  by  my 
own  observation.  I  had  therefore  to  receive  many 
knocks  and  bruises  in  scrambling  over  nigged  crags 
and  desolate  headlands;  whereas,  with  In*  incre- 
duiity,  I  might  very  easily  have  announced  to  you 
from  my  em  chair  in  Edinbuigh,  that  the  black 
guillemots  ot  America  lay  only  a  single  egg.  No 
true  student  of  nature  ou^ht  ever  to  be  satisfied 
without  personal  observation  when  it  ean  be  ob- 
tained." "  A  closet  naturaUst,"  he  adds,  "  was 
quite  surprised,  I  have  been  told,  when  he  read  in 
one  of  my  volumes  that  grakles  form  no  nests  in  one 
portion  of  the  United  States,  being  there  contented 
with  merely  dropping  their  egg»  m  the  bottom  of  a 
woodpecker's  hole;  while  in  the  Middle  States  the 
sauie  species  forms  a  very  snug  nest.  That  his  as- 
tonishment was  great  1  ao  not  in  the  least  doubt, 
especially  as  I  know  how  surprised  I  was  to  find  the 
Lartu  argetUatuB  breeding  on  fir-trees  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  ^o  see  three  eggs,  instead  of 
one,  phu^  on  a  bed  of  smaU  pebbles  beautifully 
arrmnged,  and  every  one  belonging  to  a  single  pair  of 
black  guillemots.'*— Ed. 


near  ^e  line.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  abounds 
in  their  bodies,  serves  as  a  defence  against  cold, 
and  preserves  them  in  vigour  against  its  sever- 
ity ;  but  the  same  provision  ef  oil  is  rather  detri- 
mental in  warm  countries,  as  it  turns  rancid, 
and  many  of  them  die  of  disorders  which  arise 
ttom  its  putrefaction.  In  general,  however,  wa- 
ter-fowl can  be  properly  said  to  be  of  no  climate ; 
the  element  upon  which  they  live  being  their 
proper  residence.  They  necessarily  spend  a  few 
months  of  summer  upon  land,  to  bring  up  their 
young;  but  the  rest  of  their  time  is  probably 
consumed  in  their  migrations,  or  near  some  un- 
known coasts,  where  their  provision  of  fish  is 
found  in  greatest  abundance. 

Before  I  go  to  the  third  general  division  of 
water-fowls,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  there  is  one  species  of  round-billed  water- 
fowl that  does  not  properiy  lie  within  any  of  the 
former  distributions.  This  is  the  Gooseander;^ 
a  bird  with  the  body  and  wings  shaped  like  those 
of  the  penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hid  in 
the  belly.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  bill,  which  is  round,  hooked  at  the 
point,  and  toothed,  both  upper  and  under  chap, 
like  a  saw.  Its  colours  are  various  and  beautiful ; 
however,  its  manners  and  appetites  entirely  re- 
semble those  of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon  fish, 
for  which  it  dives ;  and  is  said  to  build  its  nest 
upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the  cormorant. 
It  seems  to  form  the  shade  between  the  penguin 
and  the  goose  kind ;  having  a  round  bill  like  the 
one ;  and  unembarrassed  legs,  like  the  other.  In 
the  shape  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  it  resem- 
bles ihem  both. 

^  This  is  the  largest  of  the  auk  kind,  weighing 
about  4  pounds. — En. 

Supplement  ART  Note. 

The  Great  Northern  diver,  which  it  the  principal 
of  the  auk  tribe,  is  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
lenffth.  The  bill  is  black,  and  is  four  inches  and  a 
half  long.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  velvet 
black.  Under  the  chin  is  a  patoh  of  white,  marked 
with  several  parallel  lines  of  black;  and  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  and  on  the  breast,  is  also  a  laive  portion 
of  white  marked  in  a  similar  manner.  The  upper 
parts  are  black,  marked  with  white  spots ;  and  the 
under  parts  are  white ;  the  wings  are  short;  and  the 
quills,  tail,  and  leg[s,  are  black.  The  female  is  less 
than  the  male.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  seas^ 
and  is  common  on  some  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 
Every  nart  and  proportion  of  this  bird  is  most  admi. 
rably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  The  head  is  sharp, 
and  smaller  than  the  part  of  the  neck  adjoining,  in 
order  that  it  may  pierce  the  water;  the  wings  are 
placed  forward,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  for 
a  purpose  which  will  be  noticed  herei^er;  the  tmghs 
quite  at  the  prodSx,  in  ordier  to  fiidlitete  diving;  and 
the  legs  are  flat,  and  as  sharp  backwards  idmost  as 
the  edge  of  a  knifb,  that,  in  strilring  they  may  easily 
cut  the  water;  while  the  feet  are  broad  for  swim- 
ming,  yet  so  folded  up,  when  advanced  forward  to 
teke  a  fresh  stroke,  as  to  be  full  as  narrow  as  the 
shank.  The  two  exterior  toes  of  t^e  feet  are 
longest;  and  the  nails  are  flat  and  broad,  resembling 
the  human,  which  give  strength,  and  increase  the 
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power  of  swimming.  The  foot,  wben  expanded,  is 
not  at  right  angles  with  the  le^;  but  the  exterior 
part  inclining  towards  the  head,  forms  an  acute  an^le 
with  the  body,  the  intention  being,  not  to  give 
motion  in  the  line  of  the  legs  themselves,  but,  by  the 
combined  impulse  of  both  in  an  intermediate  line,  the 
line  of  the  body. 

Most  people,  who  have  exercised  any  de^ee  of 
observation,  know  that  the  swimming  of  birds  is 
nothing  more  than  a  walking  in  the  water,  where 
one  foot  succeeds  the  other,  as  on  the  land.  "  But 
no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  "has  remarked,  that  diving  fowls,  while 
under  water,  impel  and  row  themselves  forward  by 
a  motion  of  their  wings,  as  well  as  by  the  impulse  of 
their  feet;  vet  such  is  really  the  case,  as  any  one 
may  easily  be  convinced  who  will  observe  ducks 
when  hunted  by  dogs  in  a  dear  pond.  Nor  do  I 
know  that  anv  one  has  given  a  reason  why  the  wings 
of  diving  fowls  are  placed  so  forward;  doubtless  not 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in  flying, 
since  that  position  certainly  impedes  it ;  but  probably 
for  the  increase  of  their  motion  under  water,  by  the 
use  of  four  oars  instead  of  two :  and  were  the  wings 
and  feet  nearer  together,  as  in  land  birds,  they  would, 
when  in  action,  rather  hinder  than  assist  one  another.'* 
The  Speckled  diver  is  not  quite  so  large  aa  the 
other. 

The  Great  auk  inhabits  Europe  and  America;  is 
three  feet  in  length ;  is  very  timid ;  it  has  not  the 
power  of  Bying;  its  food  is  chiefly  fishes.  The  bill 
is  black,  compressed,  and  edged ;  and  has  eight  or 
ten  grooves:  there  is  an  oval  spot  on  each  side  before 
the  eyes.  The  wings  are  so  short  as  to  appear  as 
onl^  rudiments;  secondarv  quill  feathers  tipt  with 
white;  the  legs  are  black.  Its  egg  is  six  inches 
long,  and  white,  with  purplish  lines  and  spots. 

The  JUttle  auk  also  inhabits  Europe  and  America, 
and  measures  nine  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is 
short,  black,  smooth,  and  conic ;  the  back  is  black, 
with  a  few  dusky  lines;  the  secondary  quill  feathers 
are  tipt  with  white.  It  has  a  white  dot  above  the 
eyes ;  the  tips  of  the  hind  quill  feathers  are  white ; 
the  legs  are  black. 

The  Guillemot  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  duck. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  inclining  to  a  black,  except  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  wing  feathers,  which  are  white ;  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  also  white.  The  tail  is  about 
two  inches  long.  These  are  simple  birds,  and  easily 
taken.  They  generally  join  company  with  other 
birds,  and  breed  on  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  steep 
cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  likewise  in  Cornwall; 
on  Priestholm  Island,  near  Beaumaris,  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey ;  also  on  the  Fern  Island,  near  Northumber- 
land: and  the  cliffs  about  Scarborough,  in  York- 
shire; and  several  other  places  in  England.  They 
lay  exceeding  large  eggs,  being  full  three  inches  long, 
blunt  at  the  one  end,  sharp  at  the  other,  of  a  sort  of 
bluish  colour,  spotted  generally  with  some  black 
spots  or  strokes. 

7%«  Black  Guillemot  is  in  length  about  fourteen 
inches,  breadth  twenty-two,  and  its  weight  fourteen 
ounces.  In  some  of  this  species  the  whole  plumage 
is  black;  in  others  the  lesser  quills  are  tipt  with 
white;  and  all  those  that  remain  in  the  northern 
climates  are  said  to  turn  white  in  winter.  These 
birds  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  sea, 
in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and  the  Feroe 
isles;  and  when  the  winter  sets  in,  thev  migrate 
southward  along  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  England, 
where  some  of  them  remain  and  breed.  The  nest  is 
made  in  the  deep  crevices  of  rocks  which  overhang 
the  sea ;  the  eggs  are  of  a  gray  colour.  Some  omi- 
thologists  assert,  that  the  female  lays  only  one: 
others,  that  she  lays  two.  They  fly  commonly  in 
pairs,  and  so  low  that  they  raise  the  surface  of  the 


sea  by  the  flapping  of  their  narrow  wings.  The 
Greenlanders  eat  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  and  use  its 
skin  for  clothing,  and  the  legs  as  a  bait  for  their 
fishing-lines.  Ray,  Albin,  Willoughby,  and  Fidwardii 
have  named  it  the  Greenland  dove,  or  sea-turtle.  In 
the  Orkneys  it  is  called  the  tyste. 

The  Grebes — already  noticed  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
chapter  on  the  water-hen  and  coot — ^belong  to  this 
family  of  birds.  They  are  not  web-footed,  but  the 
toes  are  enlarsed  as  in  the  coots.  They  live  on 
lakes  and  ponds,  and  build  in  the  rushes.  Their 
plumage,  which  changes  much  with  age,  is  used  fre- 
quently by  furriers. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  BIRDB  or  THE  GOOSE  KIND,  PROPERLY  80  CALIJED. 

The  Swan,  the  Goose,  and  the  Duck,  are  leaders 
of  a  numerous,  useful,  and  beautiful  tribe  of  birds, 
that  we  have  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature, 
and  have  taught  to  live  in  dependence  about  us. 
To  describe  any  of  these,  would  be  as  superfluous 
as  definitions  usually  are  when  given  of  things 
with  which  we  are  already  well  acquainted. 
There  are  few  that  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  them,  and  whose  ideas  would  not  an- 
ticipate our  description.  But,  though  nothing 
be  so  easy  as  to  distinguish  these  in  general  from 
each  other,  yet  the  largest  of  the  duck  kind  ap- 
proach the  goose  so  nearly,  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  mark  the  distinctions. 

The  marks  of  the  goose  are,  a  bigger  body, 
large  wings,  a  longer  neck,  a  white  ring  above 
the  rump,  a  bill  thicker  at  the  base,  slenderer 
towards  the  tip,  with  shorter  legs  placed  more 
forward  on  the  body.  They  both  have  a  wad- 
dling walk ;  but  the  duck,  from  the  position  of 
its  legs,  has  it  in  a  greater  degree.  By  these 
marks,  these  similar  tribes  may  be  known  asun- 
der; and  though  the  duck  should  be  found  to 
equal  the  goose  in  size,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens, yet  there  are  still  other  suflioient  distinc- 
tions. 

But  they  all  agree  in  many  particulars ;  and 
have  a  nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than  the 
neighbouring  kinds  in  any  other  department. 
Their  having  been  tamed  has  produced  altera- 
tions in  each,  by  which  they  diff<^  as  much  from 
the  wild  ones  of  their  respective  kinds,  as  they 
do  among  themselves.  There  is  nearly  as  much 
diflference  between  the  wild  and  the  tame  duck, 
as  between  some  sorts  of  the  duck  and  the  goose ; 
but  still  the  characteristics  of  the  kind  are 
strongly  marked  and  obvious ;  and  this  tribe  can 
never  be  mistaken. 

The  bill  is  the  first  great  obvious  distinction 
of  the  goose  kind  from  all  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
In  other  birds,  it  is  round  and  wedge -like,  or 
crooked  at  the  end.  In  all  the  goose-kind  it  is 
flat  and  broad,  made  for  the  purpose  of  skimming 
ponds  and  lakes  of  the  mantling  weeds  that  stand 
on  the  surface.    The  bills  of  other  birds  are  made 
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I    of  a  horny  snbetance  throughout ;  these  have 

I  their  inoffensive  bills  sheathed  with  a  skin  which 
covers  them  all  over.    The  bill  of  every  other 

'  bird  seems,  in  some  measure,  formed  for  piercing 
or  tearing ;  theirs  are  only  fitted  for  shovelling 
up  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable 
kind. 

Though  these  birds  do  not  reject  animal  food 
when  offered  them,  yet  they  can  contentedly 
subsist  upon  vegetables,  and  seldom  seek  any 
other.  They  are  easily  provided  for ;  wherever 
there  is  water,  there  seems  to  be  plenty.  All  the 
other  web-footed  tribes  are  continually  voracious, 
continually  preying.  These  lead  more  harmless 
lives :  the  weeds  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
the  insects  at  the  bottom,  the  grass  by  the  bank, 
or  the  fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated  grounds,  are 

I   sufficient  to  satisfy  their  easy  appetites ;  yet  these, 

I  like  every  other  animal,  will  not  reject  flesh,  if 
'  I  properly  prepared  for  them ;  it  is  sufficient  praise 

I .  to  them  that  they  do  not  eagerly  pursue  it. 

I I  As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  so  their 
'   fecundity  is  in  proportion.    We  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  observe,  that  all  the  pre- 

:  I  datory  tribes,  whether  of  birds  or  quadrupeds, 

>  are  barren  and  unfiruitful.    We  have  seen  the 

1 1  lion  with  its  two  cube;  the  eagle  with  the  same 

; ;  number ;  and  the  penguin  with  even  but  one. 

'  Kature  that  has  supplied  them  with  powers  of 
destruction,  has  denied  them  fertility.    But  it  is 

I  otherwise  with  these  harmless  animals  I  am  de- 
scribing.   They  seem  formed  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
I '  in  animated  nature,  caused  by  the  voraciousness 

I  of  others.    They  breed  in  great  abundance,  and 

,  lead  their  young  to  the  pool  the  instant  they  are 

I  excluded. 

As  their  food  is  simple,  so  their  flesh  is  nourish- 

I  ing  and  wholesome.  The  swan  was  considered 
as  a  high  delicacy  among  the  ancients ;  the  goose 
was  abstained  from  as  totally  indigestible.  Mo- 
dem manners  have  inverted  tastes;  the  goose  is 
now  become  the  favourite ;  and  the  swan  is  sel- 
dom brought  to  table,  unless  for  the  purposes  of 
ostentation.  But  at  all  times  the  flesh  of  the 
duck  was  in  high  esteem ;  the  ancients  thought 
even  more  highly  of  it  than  we  do.  We  are  con- 
tented to  eat  it  as  a  delicacy;  they  also  con- 
sidered it  as  a  medicine ;  and  Plutarch  assures 
us,  that  Cato  kept  his  whole  family  in  health, 
by  feeding  them  with  duck  whenever  they  threat- 
ened to  be  out  of  order. 

These  qualities,  of  great  fecundity,  easy  suste- 
nance, and  wholesome  nourishment,  have  been 
found  so  considerable  as  to  induce  man  to  take 
these  birds  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  render 
them  domestic.    How  long  they  have  been  thus 

■  dependents  upon  his  pleasures  is  not  known ;  for, 
I  from  the  earliest  accounts,  they  were  considered 
'  I  as  fiuniliars  about  him.     The  time  must  have 

I  been  very  remote ;  for  there  have  been  many 
changes  wrought  in  their  colours,  their  figures, 

.  and  even  their  internal  parts,  by  human  cultiva- 
tion.   The  different  kinds  of  these  birds,  in  a 


wild  state,  are  simple  in  their  colourings;  when 
one  has  seen  a  wild  goose  or  a  wild  duck,  a  de- 
scription of  its  plumage  will,  to  a  feather,  exactly 
correspond  with  that  of  any  other.  But  in  the 
tame  kinds,  no  two  of  any  species  are  exactly 
alike.  Different  in  their  size,  their  colours,  and 
frequently  in  their  general  form,  they  seem  the 
mere  creatures  of  art ;  and  having  been  so  long 
dependent  upon  man  for  their  support,  they  seem 
to  assume  forms  entirely  suited  to  his  pleasures 
or  necessities. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THB  SWAN,  TAME  AND  WILD. 

No  bird  makes  a  more  indifferent  figure  upon 
land,  or  a  more  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than 
the  swan.  When  it  ascends  from  its  fibvourite 
element,  its  motions  are  awkward,  and  its  neck  is 
stretched  forward  with  an  air  of  stupidity;  but 
when  it  is  seen  smoothly  sailing  along  the  water, 
commanding  a  thousand  graceful  attitudes,  mov- 
ing at  pleasure  without  the  smallest  effort ; 
«  when  it  proudly  rows  in  state,"  as  Milton  has 
it,  ^  with  arched  neck,  between  its  white  wings 
mantling,"  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  figure 
in  all  nature.  In  the  exhibition  of  its  form, 
there  are  no  broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  constrained 
or  writhing  motions ;  but  the  roundest  contours, 
and  the  easiest  transitions ;  the  eye  wanders  over 
every  part  with  insatiable  pleasure,  and  every 
part  takes  a  new  grace  with  a  new  motion. 

This  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domestic ; 
and  it  is  now  a  doubt  whether  there  be  any  of 
the  tame  kind  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  wild 
swan,  though  so  strongly  resembling  this  in 
colour  and  form,  is  yet  a  different  bird ;  for  it  is 
very  differently  formed  within.  The  wild  swan 
is  less  than  the  tame  by  almost  a  fourth ;  for  as 
the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds,  the  other  only 
weighs  sixteen  pounds  and  three  quarters.  The 
colour  of  the  tame  swan  is  all  over  white ;  that 
of  the  wild  bird  is,  along  the  back  and  the  tips 
of  the  wings,  of  an  ash  colour.  But  these  are 
slight  differences  compared  to  what  are  found 
upon  dissection.  In  the  tame  swan,  the  windpipe 
sinks  down  into  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
but  in  the  wild,  after  a  strange  and  wonderful 
contortion,  like  what  we  have  seen  in  the  crane, 
it  enters  through  a  hole  formed  in  the  breast- 
bone; and  being  reflected  therein,  returns  by 
the  same  aperture ;  and  being  contracted  into  a 
narrow  compass  by  a  broad  and  bony  cartilage, 
it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which,  before 
they  enter  the  lungs,  are  dilated,  and,  as  it  were, 
swollen  out  into  two  cavities. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
these  two  animals,  which  externally  seem  to  be 
of  one  species.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of 
long -continued  captivity  and  domestication  to 
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prodace  this  strange  variety,  between  birds  other- 
wise the  same,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine. But  certain  it  is,  that  our  tame  swan  is 
nowhere  to  be  foond,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  difference 
of  conformation,  so  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  with  the 
experience  of  the  modems,  concerning  the  yocal 
powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame  swan  is  one  of  the 
most  silent  of  all  birds ;  and  the  wild  one  has  a 
note  extremely  loud  and  disagreeable.  It  is  pro- 
bable, the  convolutions  of  the  windpipe  may  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  clangour  of  it ;  for  such 
is  the  harshness  of  its  voice,  that  the  bird  from 
thence  has  been  called  the  hooper.  In  neither 
is  there  the  smallest  degree  of  melody ;  nor  have 
they,  for  above  this  century,  been  said  to  give 
specimens  of  the  smallest  musical  abilities ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  antiquity,  that  the  swan  was  the  most  melodi- 
ous bird ;  and  that  even  to  its  death,  its  voice 
went  on  improving.  It  would  show  no  learning 
to  produce  what  they  have  said  upon  the  music 
of  the  swan:  it  has  already  been  collected  by 
Aldrovandus ;  and  still  more  professedly  by  the 
Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres.  From  these  accounts,  it  ap- 
pears that,  while  Pkto,  Aristotle,  and  Diodoms 
Siculus,  believed  the  vocality  of  the  swan,  Pliny 
and  Virgil  seem  to  doubt  that  received  opinion. 
In  this  equipoise  of  authority  Aldrovandus  seems 
to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers ;  and  the  form  of  the  windpipe  in  the  wild 
swan,  so  mudi  resembling  a  musical  instrument, 
inclined  his  belief  still  more  strongly.  In  aid  of 
this  also,  came  the  testimony  of  Pendasius,  who 
affirmed,  that  he  had  often  heard  swans  sweetly 
singing  in  the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was  rowed 
up  and  down  in  a  boat ;  as  also  of  Olaus  Wormins, 
who  professed  that  many  of  his  friends  and 
scholars  had  heard  them  tinging.  ''  There  was,** 
sa3rs  he,  ''in  my  fiunily,  a  very  honest  young 
man,  John  Rostorph,  a  student  in  divinity,  and 
a  Norwegian  by  nation.  This  man  did,  upon  his 
credit,  and  with  the  interposition  of  an  oath, 
solemnly  affirm,  that  once  in  the  territory  of 
Dronten,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  sea-shore, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  an  unusual  and 
sweet  murmur,  composed  of  the  most  pleasant 
whistlings  and  sounds;  he  knew  not  at  first 
whence  they  came,  or  how  they  were  made,  for 
he  saw  no  man  near  to  produce  them ;  but  look- 
ing round  about  him,  and  olirabing  to  the  top  of 
a  certain  promontory,  he  there  espied  an  infinite 
number  of  swans  gathered  together  in  a  bay,  and 
making  the  most  delightful  harmony ;  a  sweeter 
in  all  his  life-time  he  had  never  heard.*'  These 
were  accounts  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  opinion 
in  suspense,  though  in  contradiction  to  our  own 
experience:  but  Aldrovandus,  to  put,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  question  past  all  doubt,  gives  us  the 
testimony  of  a  countryman  of  our  own,  from 


whom  he  had  the  relation.  This  honest  man's 
name  was  Mr.  Geo.  Braun,  who  assured  him,  that 
nothing  was  more  common  in  England  than  to 
hear  swans  sing ;  that  they  were  bred  in  great 
numbers  in  the  sea  near  London ;  and  that  every 
fleet  of  ships  that  returned  from  their  voyages 
from  distant  countries,  were  met  by  swans,  that 
came  joyfully  out  to  welcome  their  return,  and 
salute  them  with  a  loud  and  cheerfiil  singing! 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Aldrovandus,  that 
great  and  good  man,  was  frequently  imposed 
upon  by  the  designing  and  the  needy :  his  un- 
bounded curiosity  drew  round  him  pe<^le  of 
every  kind,  and  his  generosity  was  as  ready  to 
rewurd  falsehood  as  truth. — Poor  Aldrovandus ! 
after  having  spent  a  vast  fortune  for  the  pur- 
poses of  enlightening  mankind ;  after  having  col- 
lected more  truth,  and  more  ftlsehood,  than  any 
man  ever  did  before  him,  he  little  thought  of 
being  reduced  at  last  to  want  bread,  to  feel  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  to  d^e  a  beggar 
in  a  public  hospital ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  modem  authorities, 
in  fkvour  of  the  singing  of  swans,  are  rather  sus- 
picious, since  they  are  reduced  to  this  Mr.  George 
Braun,  and  John  Rostorph,  the  native  of  a  coun- 
try remarkable  for  ignorance  and  credulity.  It 
is  probable  the  ancients  had  some  mythological 
meaning  in  ascribing  melody  to  the  swan;  and 
as  for  the  modems,  they  scarcely  deserve  our 
regard.  The  swan,  therefore,  must  be  c<mtent 
with  that  share  of  fiune  which  it  possesses  on  the 
score  of  its  beauty ;  since  the  melody  of  its  voioe^ 
without  better  testimony,  will  soajcely  be  ad- 
mitted hf  even  the  credulous. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  a|^[)e- 
tites,  as  elegant  in  its  form.  Its  chief  food  is 
com,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water,  and 
roots  and  seeds,  which  are  found  near  the  margin. 
It  prepares  anest  in  some  retired  part  of  the  bank, 
and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  islet  in  the  stream. 
This  is  composed  of  water-plants,  long  grass,  and 
sticks ;  and  the  male  and  female  assist  in  forming 
it  with  great  assiduity.  The  swan  lays  seven  or 
eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger  than  those  of  a 
goose,  with  a  hard,  and  sometimes  a  tsbereos^ 
shell.  It  sits  near  two  months  before  its  young 
are  exduded ;  which  are  ash-coloured  when  they 
first  leave  the  shell,  and  for  some  months  after. 
It  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  approach  tho  old 
ones  when  their  little  family  are  feeding  roimd 
them.  Their  fears  as  well  as  their  pride,  seem 
to  take  the  alarm;  and  they  have  sometimea 
been  known  to  give  a  blow  with  their  pinioB^ 
that  has  broke  a  man*s  leg  or  arm. 

It  is  not  till  they  are  a  twelvemonth  old  that 
the  young  swans  change  their  colour  with  their 
plumage.  All  the  stages  of  this  bird's  approach 
to  maturity  are  slow,  and  seem  to  mark  its  lon- 
gevity. It  is  two  months  hatching ;  a  year  in 
growing  to  its  proper  sise :  and  if,  according  to> 
Pliny's  observation,  those  animals  that  are  longest 
in  the  womb  are  the  longest  lived,  the  swan  is 
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the  iongeet  in  the  shell  of  anj  bird  we  know,  and 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  longevity.  Some 
say  that  it  lives  three  hundred  years;  and  Wil- 
loughby,  who  is  in  general  diffident  enough, 
seems  to  believe  the  report.  A  goose,  as  he 
justly  observes,  has  been  known  to  live  a  hundred ; 
and  the  swan,  from  its  superior  size,  and  from  its 
harder,  firmer  flesh,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  live  still  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  esteem 
in  England,  that  by  an  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
none,  except  the  son  of  the  king,  was  permitted 
to  keep  a  swan,  unless  possessed  of  five  marks  a- 
year.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  punishment 
for  taking  their  eggs  was  imprisonment  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will.  At 
present,  they  are  but  little  valued  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  flesh ;  but  many  are  still  preserved 
for  their  beauty.  We  see  multitudes  in  the 
Thames  and  Trent ;  but  nowhere  greater  num- 
bers than  on  the  salt-water  inlet  of  the  sea,  near 
Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire. 

SUPPUBMBMTABT  NoTB. 

Of  tlie  diaracters  by  which  the  awans  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  a£  the  family,  the  roost  remark- 
able are  the  extreme  length  of  their  necka;  the  oval 
shape  of  tbetr  nostrils,  which  are  placed  about  the 
nriddle  of  their  bill ;  the  nakedness  of  their  cheeks ; 
the  equal  breadth  of  their  bills  throughout ;  the  great 
depth  of  that  organ  at  the  base,  where  the  vertical 
considerably  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter;  and 
the  position  of  their  legs  behind  the  centre  €i  gravity. 
They  are  by  fisr  the  latest  species  of  the  £Eumiy ;  and 
there  are  very  few  birds  that  exceed  them  in  magni- 
tude. Thev  live  almost  constantly  upon  the  water, 
preferring  the  larger  streams  and  open  lakes;  and 
feed  diiefly  upon  aquatic  plants,  the  roots  of  which 
thev  are  enabled  to  reach  by  means  of  their  long 
neon,  for  they  rarely  if  ever  plunge  the  whole  of 
their  bodies  beneath  the  surface.  Thej^  also  devour 
frogs  and  insects,  and  occasionally,  it  is  said,  even 
fishes;  but  this  last  assertion  is  contradicted  by  al- 
most every  observer  who  has  attended  particularly 
to  their  habits,  and  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the 
het  that  the  fish-ponds  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
confined  do  not  appear  to  suffer  the  smallest  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  from  the  pre- 
sence of  these  inoffensive  birds.  In  their  habits  niey 
are  as  peaceable  as  they  are  majestic  in  form,  elegant 
in  attitude,  graceful  in  their  motions,  and,  in  tiie  two 
species  that  are  most  commonly  known  to  us,  unsul- 
lied in  the  purity  of  their  white  and  glossy  plumage. 

Of  these  species  that  which  is  known,  improperly 
with  reference  to  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  individuah 
that  compoee  it,  as  the  tame  swan,  is  probably  the 
ODOst  common,  being  found  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. In  a  wild  state  it  is  met  with  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe,  especially  towards  the  east, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  Siberia.  Its  distin- 
gvishing  characters  are  found  chiefly  in  its  bill,  which 
is  throughout  of  an  orange  red,  witn  the  exception  of 
the  edges  of  the  mandibles,  the  sHght  hook  at  the  ex- 
tremity, the  nostrils,  and  the  naked  spaces  extending 
from  the  base  towards  the  eyes,  all  of  which  are  black. 
A  large  protuberance,  also  of  a  deep  black,  surmounts 
the  Mse  of  the  bill;  the  iris  is  brown;  and  the  legs 
black,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  All  the  plumage,  with- 
out  exception,  in  the  adult  bird,  is  of  the  purest  white. 
In  length  the  full-grown  male  measures  upwards  of 


five  feet,  and  more  than  eight  in  the  expanse  of  its 
wings,  which  reach,  when  closed,  along  two-thirds 
of  the  tail.^  Its  weight  is  usually  about  twenty 
pounds,  but  it  sometimes  attains  five  and  twenty  or 
even  thirty;  and  those  which  inhabit  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  are  said  to  reach  a  still  more 
enormous  size.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  male ;  her  bill  is  surmounted  by  a  snoaller  pro- 
tuberance ;  and  her  neck  is  somewhat  more  slender. 
When  first  hatched  the  young  are  of  a  dusky  gray, 
with  lead-coloured  bill  and  legs;  in  the  second  year 
their  plumage  becomes  lighter,  and  their  bill  and  legs 
assume  a  yellowish  tinge ;  in  the  third  year  they  put 
on  the  adult  plumage  and  colouring  of  the  naked  parts. 
The  wild  birds  of  this  species,  like  most  of  the 
water-fowl,  are  migratory  in  their  habits.  In  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe  they  begin  to  absent 
themselves  in  October,  and  return  towards  the  end 
of  March  to  the  quarters  which  they  occupied  in  the 

{^receding  year.  But  when  the  winter  is  not  particu- 
arly  severe,  they  frequentiy  remain  through  it,  seek- 
ing for  shelter  among  the  dams  and  sluices  of  the 
rivers,  and  returning  to  their  former  quarters  at  the 
breaking  of  the  frost.  The  females  choose  for  their 
nestling-place  the  least  frequented  situations  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes  which  they  inhabit,  and 
build  their  nest  in  the  rudest  manner  of  twin  and 
reeds,  lined  with  a  comfortable  coating  of  their  breast 
feathers.  They  lay  six  or  eight  grayish  eggs,  and 
sit  for  five  weeks,  generally  in  April  and  May. 

Although  naturally  one  of  the  most  genUe  and  in- 
offensive of  birds,  the  lar^  size  and  great  muscular 
power  of  the  swan  render  it  a  formidable  enemy  when 
driven  to  extremity,  and  compelled  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  such  a  case  it  is  said  to  give  batUe  to 
the  eagle,  and  frequently  even  to  repel  his  attack, 
forcing  him  to  seek  Lis  safety  in  flight.  It  never  at- 
tempts to  molest  any  of  the  smaller  water-fowl  that 
inhabit  its  domains ;  but  in  the  season  of  its  amours  it 
will  not  suflfer  a  rival  to  approach  its  retreat  without 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  in  which  one  or  other  is  gen- 
erally destroyed.  It  is  said  to  attain  a  very  great 
age,  thirty  years  being  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
term  of  its  existence.  It  is  even  asserted  that  in 
Alkmar,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Holland,  there  died, 
in  the  year  1672,  a  swan  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality, which  bore  on  its  collar  the  date  1573,  and 
must  consequently  have  been  a  century  old ;  and  sev- 
eral other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  re- 
lated by  authors.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity  ot 
such  statement-s,  founded  merely  on  popular  tradition 
and  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence. 

The  Wtid  sioon,  or  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  termed, 
the  Hooper,  is  a  native  of  nearly  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  Old  world  it  passes  northwards 
as  far  as  Iceland  and  Kamtschatka,  skirting  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Arctic  circle,  but  rarely  entering  within 
its  limits.  Those  which  inhabit  Europe  ^nerally 
pass  the  winter  in  its  more  southern  regions,  and 
even  extend  their  flight  to  Egypt  and  Barbery ;  while 
the  Asiatic  birds  seem  rarely  to  pass  much  fiirther 
south  than  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas. 
In  America  the  range  of  their  migrations  is  bounded 
by  Hudson's  bay  on  the  north,  and  Louisiana  and 
the  Carolinas  on  the  south.  They  are  extremely 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  New  continent 
and  in  Siberia ;  and  in  many  districts  of  Russia  they 
take  the  place  of  that  which  is  improperly  termed  the 
tame  species,  submitting  themselves  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  the  process  of  domestication. 

The  external  differences  between  these  two  swans 
are  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious ;  but,  trivial  as 
they  appear,  they  are  uniform  and  constant.  The 
bill  of  the  present  species  is  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
tuberance at  its  base,  and  its  colours  are  in  a  great 
degree  reversed,  the  black  occupying  the  point  and 
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nearly  the  whole  of  the  bill,  its  base  alone  and  the 
spaces  extending  from  it  beneath  the  eyes  being  of  a 
bright  yellow.  The  legs  are  black  or  dusky-;  the 
iris  brown ;  and  the  entire  plumage,  as  in  the  other 
species,  pure  white,  but  witii  an  occasional  tinge  of 
yellowish  gray.  The  young  pass  through  similar 
gradations  of  colour  with  those  of  the  tame  swan, 
and  arrive,  like  them,  at  their  perfect  plumage  about 
the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Slight  as  are  these  outward  differences,  they  are 
fully  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  species ;  and 
the  separation  founded  upon  them  receives  ample 
confirmation  from  anatomical  characters  of  the  highest 
importance.  Not  to  speak  of  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  their  ribs,  which  are  twelve  in  the  wild 
Swan,  and  eleven  only  in  the  tame,  their  trachese  or 
windpipes  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  dis- 
tinctness.  Ray  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  marked 
distinction  between  the  two  birds,  which  had  previ- 
ously  been  regarded  as  doubtful  species.  It  was 
neglected,  however,  by  later  naturalists,  and  even 
Buffon  and  Linnaeus  were  inclined  to  consider  them 
as  mere  varieties;  but  in  these  days,  when  the  im- 
portance of  anatomical  characters  is  fully  recognised, 
thev  are  universally  allowed  to  be  distinct. 

A  third  species,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Tarrell, 
is  equally  distinct  from  the  hooper  and  the  tame 
swan,  although  inhabiting  the  same  localities  as  the 
former,  and  apparently  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occurrence.  This  bird,  which  had  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  all  systematic  ornithologists,  is  about 
one-third  less  than  the  common  wild  swan ;  but  its 
trachea,  of  smaller  comparative  calibre,  passes  still 
more  deeply  into  the  cavity  of  the  sternum,  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  quitting  the  keel,  it  takes  a 
horixontal  direction,  and  occupies  the  posterior  flat- 
tened portion  of  the  bone.  The  bronchi  or  subdivi- 
sions of  the  windpipe  are  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  same  parts  in  the  common  hooper.  Outwardly 
the  differences  between  the  two  birds  are  even  less 
strongly  marked  than  those  which  distinguish  die 
wild  and  tame  swans  from  each  other;  consisting 
principally  in  the  deep  orange  colour  of  the  Inu^c  of 
the  bill,  which  is  confined  to  a  more  limited  space 
than  the  yellow  on  the  same  part  in  the  hooper,  and 
does  not  advance  upon  the  sides;  and  in  the  number 
of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are  eighteen 
in  the  new  species  and  twenty  in  the  old.  To  this 
fine  addition  to  our  list  of  native  birds  Mr.  Yarrell 
has  applied  the  name  of  Bewick's  swan,  in  conunem- 
oration  of  an  artist  whose  labours  have  done  so 
much  to  render  the  study  of  ornithology  popular  in 
this  country. 

In  habits  the  Wild  swan  bears  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  tame.  It  flies  with  so  much  rapiditv,  espe- 
cially when  sailing  before  the  wind,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  shooting  it  is  extremely  great.  Hearne 
asserts  that  it  is  **  frequently  necessary  to  take  a 
sight  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  their  bills; "  and  adds 
that  "  in  a  brisk  [rale,  they  cannot  fly  at  a  less  rate 
than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  but  when  flying  across 
the  wind  or  against  it,  they  make  but  a  slow  progress, 
and  are  then  a  noble  shot."  They  are  rouco  sought 
after  in  those  countries  where  they  are  abundant,  for 
their  flesh,  their  quill-feathers,  and  their  down.  The 
former,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  *'  is  ex- 
cellent eating,  and,  when  roasted,  is  equal  in  flavour 
to  young  heifer  beef,  and  the  cygnets  are  very  deli- 
cate." It  is  possible  that  in  this  instance  the  keen 
appetite  of  the  sportsman  may  have  imparted  a  relish 
to  his  game  which  it  did  not  intrinsically  possess. 
In  Europe  it  is  little  sought  after,  and  although 
cvgnets  are  occasionally  served  upon  the  tables  of 
the  great,  the  rarity  of  the  dish  may  be  supposed  to 
add  not  a  little  to  its  actual  flavour,  which  to  the 
taste  of  beef  joins  somewhat  of  that  which  is  common 
to  ducks  and  most  of  our  water-fowl. 


The  Wild  swans  arrive  in  Hudson's  Bay  as  early 
as  March,  preceding  all  the  other  species  of  water- 
fowl. While  the  rivers  remain  frozen,  they  frequent 
the  falls  and  rapids,  where  thev  are  often  shot  by 
the  Indians  in  large  numbers.  They  are  alt»o  pursued 
bv  the  natives  in  the  moulting  time,  which  takes 
place  in  July  and  August;  but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  catch  them,  as  they  run  with  great  swiftness 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  In  Iceland  and  Kam. 
tschatka  they  are  hunted  at  this  time  with  dogs  and 
horses,  and  frequently  distance  the  latter,  but  are 
eventuallv  pulled  down  by  the  dogs,  which  seize 
them  by  the  neck  and  overbalance  them.  The  female 
usually  builds  her  nest  on  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
a  lake,  and  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  *'so  big," 
says  Hearne,  **  that  one  of  them  is  sufficient  for  a 
moderate  man,  without  bread  or  any  other  addition." 
The^  are  of  a  dirty  white  with  a  shade  of  olive  green. 
As  m  the  Tame  species,  the  battles  between  the 
males  are  frequent  and  obstinatelv  contested,  some- 
times lasting  for  a  whole  day,  and  not  uncommonly 
terminating  in  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants. 

The  Black  moan, — When  the  classical  writers  of 
antiquity  spoke  of  the  Black  swan  as  a  proverbial 
rarity,  so  improbable  as  almost  to  be  deemed  impos- 
sible, little  did  they  imagine  that  in  these  latter  days 
a  region  would  be  discovered,  nearly  eoual  in  extent 
to  the  Roman  empire  even  at  the  proudest  period  of 
is  greatness,  in  which  their  '*rara  avis"  would  be 
found  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  common  Wild 
Swan  upon  the  lakes  of  Europe.  Such,  however, 
has  been  one  of  the  least  singular  among  the  many 
strange  and  unexpected  results  of  the  discovery  of  the 
great  southern  continent  of  New  Holland.^  Scarcely 
a  traveller  who  has  visited  its  shores  omits  to  men- 
tion this  remarkable  bird.  An  early  notice  of  its 
transmission  to  Europe  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Witsen 
to  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  printed  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Philosophicfd  Transactions;  and  Valentyn 
published  in  1726  an  account  of  two  living  spedniens 
brought  to  Batavia. 

Since  this  period  many  living  individuals  have  been 
brought  to  England,  where  they  thrive  equally  well 
with  the  Emeus,  the  Kangaroos,  and  other  Aus- 
tralian animals,  insomuch  that  they  can  now  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  rarities  even  in  this  country.  They 
are  precisely  similar  in  form,  and  somewhat  inferior 
in  size  to  the  wild  and  tame  swans  of  the  Old  world; 
but  are  perfectly  black  in  ever^  part  of  their  plumage, 
with  the  exception  of  the  primary  and  a  few  of  the 
secondary  quill-feathers,  which  are  white.  Their 
bill  is  of  a  bright  red  above,  and  is  surmounted  at 
the  base  in  the  male  bv  a  slight  protuberance,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  female.  Towards  its  anterior  part 
it  is  crossed  by  a  whitish  band.  The  under  part  of 
the  bill  is  of  a  grayish  white ;  and  the  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a  dull  ash  colour.  In  every  other  respect, 
except  in  the  mode  of  convolution  of  its  trachea, 
this  bird  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  its  well  known 
congeners,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
articles  in  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe  those 
beautiful  species  for  an  account  of  the  characters 
which  are  common  to  them  all.  The  black  swans 
are  found  as  well  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  as  in  New 
South  Wales  and  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. They  are  g:enerally  seen  in  flocks  of  eight  or 
nine  together,  floating  on  a  lake ;  and  when  disturbed, 
flying  off  like  wild  geese  in  a  direct  line  one  after 
the  other.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely  shy,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  approach  within  gunshot 
of  them. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  Q006S,  AND  ITS  YABUTISB. 

The  Goose,  in  its  domestic  state,  exhibits  a  van- 
I  ety  of  ooloon.  The  wild  goose  always  retains 
I  the  same  marks ;  the  whole  upper  part  is  ash- 
ooloured ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  dirty 
white ;  the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  base,  and  at  the 
tip  it  is  black ;  the  legs  are  of  a  saffron  colour, 
and  the  claws  black.  These  marks  are  seldom 
found  in  the  tame ;  whose  bill  is  entirely  red, 
and  whose  legs  are  entirely  brown.  The  wild 
goose  is  rather  less  than  the  tame ;  but  both  in- 
variably retain  a  white  ring  round  their  tail, 
which  shows  that  they  are  both  descended  from 
the  same  original. 

The  wild  goose  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  to  descend  into  more  temperate  re- 
gions. They  are  often  seen  flying  at  very  great 
heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
seldom  resting  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently 
heard  when  they  are  at  an  imperceptible  distance 
above  us ;  and  this  seems  bandied  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  among  hounds  in  the  pursuit.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  note  of  mutual  encouragement, 
or  the  necessary  consequence  of  respiration,  is 
doubtful;  but  they  seldom  exert  it  when  they 
ali^t  in  these  journeys. 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  ground  by  day,  they 
range  themselves  in  a  line,  like  cranes ;  and  seem 
rather  to  have  descended  for  rest  than  for  other 
refreshment.  When  they  have  sat  in  this  man- 
ner for  an  hour  or  two,  I  have  heard  one  of  them, 
with  a  loud  long  note,  sound  a  kind  of  charge, 
to  which  the  rest  punctually  attended,  and  they 
pursued  their  journey  with  renewed  ahicrity. 
Their  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged;  they 
either  go  in  a  line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines,  join- 
ing in  an  angle  in  the  middle.  I  doubt  whether 
the  form  of  their  flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut 
the  air  with  greater  ease,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved ;  I  am  more  apt  to  think  it  is  to  present  a 
smaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below.  A  bullet 
might  easily  reach  them  if  huddled  together  in  a 
flock,  and  the  same  discharge  might  destroy  sev- 
eral at  once ;  but,  by  their  manner  of  flying,  no 
shot  from  below  can  affect  above  one  of  them  ; 
and  from  the  height  at  which  they  fly  this  is  not 
easy  to  be  hit. 

The  Bamade  differs,  in  some  respects,  from 
both  these ;  being  less  than  either,  with  a  black 
bill,  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  combat  the  idle  error 
of  this  bird*s  being  bred  from  a  shell  sticking  to 
ships*  bottoms ;  it  is  well  known  to  be  hatched 
from  an  egg  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  dif- 
fer in  very  few  particulars  from  all  the  rest  of 
its  kind. 

The  Brent  Goose  is  still  less  than  the  former, 
and  not  bigger  than  a  Muscovy  duck,  except 


that  the  body  is  longer.  The  head,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  black ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  are  two 
smaU  spots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  ap- 
pear like  a  ring. 

These,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found  in 
this  kind,  which  agree  in  one  common  character 
of  feeding  upon  vegetables,  and  being  remarkable 
for  their  fecundity.  Of  these,  however,  the  tame 
goose  is  the  most  fruitful  Having  less  to  fear 
from  its  enemies,  leading  a  securer  and  a  more 
plentiful  life,  its  prolific  powers  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  its  ease ;  and  though  the  wild  goose 
seldom  lays  above  eight  eggs,  the  tame  goose  is 
often  seen  to  lay  above  twenty.  The  female 
hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduity ;  while  the 
gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  some- 
times drives  her  off  to  take  her  place,  where  he 
sits  with  great  state  and  composure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride 
when  the  young  are  excluded:  he  seems  then  to 
consider  himself  as  a  champion,  not  only  obliged 
to  defend  his  young,  but  also  to  keep  off  the  sus- 
picion of  danger ;  he  pursues  dogs  and  men  that 
never  attempt  to  molest  him :  and,  though  the 
most  harmless  thing  alive,  is  then  the  most  pet- 
ulant and  provoking.  When,  in  this  manner,  he 
has  pursued  the  calf  or  the  mastiff,  to  whose  con- 
tempt alone  he  is  indebted  for  safety,  he  returns 
to  his  female  and  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping 
his  wings,  screaming,  and  showing  all  the  marks 
of  conscious  superiority.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, these  arts  succeed  in  raising  his  importance 
among  the  tribe  where  they  are  displayed ;  and 
it  is  probable  there  is  not  a  more  respectable 
animal  on  earth  to  a  goose  than  a  gander ! 

A  young  goose  is  generally  reckoned  very  good 
eating ;  yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  still  farther 
increase  itr  value.  I  feel  my  obligations  to  this 
animal  every  word  I  write;  for,  however  defi- 
cient a  man's  head  may  be,  his  pen  is  nimble 
enough  upon  every  occasion :  it  is  happy  indeed 
for  us  that  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  put  it 
in  motion.  But  the  feathers  of  this  bird  are  still 
as  valuable  in  another  capacity,  as  they  make  the 
softest  and  the  warmest  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Of  goose-feathers  most  of  our  beds  in  Europe 
are  composed ;  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Levant,  and  in  all  Asia,  the  use  of  them  is  ut- 
terly unknown.  They  there  use  mattresses, 
stuffed  with  wool,  or  camels'  hair,  or  cotton; 
and  the  warmth  of  their  climate  may  perhaps 
make  them  dispense  with  cushions  of  a  softer 
kind.  But  how  it  happens  that  the  ancients  had 
not  the  use  of  feather-beds  is  to  me  surprising : 
Pliny  tells  .us,  indeed,  that  they  made  bolsters  of 
feathers  to  lay  their  heads  on ;  and  this  serves  as 
a  proof  that  they  turned  feathers  to  no  other 
uses. 

As  feathers  are  a  very  valuable  commodity, 
great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept  tame  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  which  are  plucked  once  or  twice 
a-year.    These  make  a  considerable  article  of 
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commeroe.  The  feathers  of  Somenetahire  are 
most  in  esteem ;  those  of  Ireland  are  reckoned 
the  worst.  Hadson's  Bay  also  famishes  very 
fine  feathers,  supposed  to  be  of  the  goose  kind. 
The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  firom  Dantsic. 
The  same  place  also  sends  us  great  quantities  of 
the  feathers  of  the  cock  and  hen ;  but  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Norway,  furnish  the  best  feathers 
of  all :  and  in  this  number  we  may  reckon  tiie 
eider  down,  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  in  its 
place.  The  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to 
lay  them  in  a  room,  in  an  open  exposure  to  the 
sun;  and  when  dried,  to  put  them  into  bags^ 
and  beat  them  well  with  poles  to  get  the  dust 
off.  But,  after  all,  nothing  will  prevent,  for  a 
time,  the  heavy  smell  which  arises  from  the  pu- 
tre&ction  of  the  oil  contained  in  every  feather ; 
no  exposure  will  draw  this  off,  how  long  so  ever 
it  be  continued ;  they  must  be  kin  upon,  which 
is  the  only  remedy ;  and  for  this  reason  old  fea- 
thers are  much  more  valuable  than  new. 

SUPPLBMBNTART   NoTS. 

The  flight  of  wild  ^ese  takes  place  without  noise, 
and  the  order  in  which  it  is  performed  presupposes 
no  small  degree  of  combination  and  intelligence.  It 
is  an  arrangement  the  most  favourable  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  follow  in  its  place  and  preserve  its  proper 
rank,  and  for  the  entire  flock  to  cut  the  air  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  fatigue.  They  place  themselves 
in  two  obliaue  lines,  forming  an  angle,  or  in  a  sinrle 
line  when  the  troop  is  not  very  numerous.  He  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  angle  cuts  the  air  first,  retires 
to  the  last  rank  to  repose  himself  when  fatigued,  and 
the  others  take  his  place  in  their  turns.  There  are 
certain  points,  so  to  speak,  from  which  the  grand 
armies  of  these  birds  divide,  to  spread  themselves 
through  different  countries;  such  are  Mount  Taurus 
relatively  to  Asia  Minor»  and  Mount  Stella,  where 
they  repair  in  the  after-season,  and  from  whence 
they  disperse  through  Europe.  These  secondary 
bands  unite  again,  and  form  others,  which,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  come  sometimes  in 
winter,  and  alight  upon  our  fields,  where  they  feed 
upon  the  com  and  grass,  scraping  away  the  snow. 
Every  evening  after  sunset,  the  wild  geese  repair  to 
ponds  and  rivers,  where  thev  pass  tne  night,  that 
they  may  enjoy  security.  Thetf  habits,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  very  different  from  those  of  ducks,  which 
go,  during  the  night,  to  pasture  in  the  fields,  and  do 
not  return  to  the  water  but  when  the  geese  quit  it. 
It  is  only  during  not  very  severe  winters  that  the 
wild  geese  remain  any  time  in  temperate  dimatet ; 
for  when  the  rivers  are  frosen,  they  advance  more 
southward,  whence  they  retire  towards  the  end  of 
March,  to  return  to  the  north,  and  proceed  into  the 
most  elevated  latitudes,  to  Spitsbergen,  Greenland, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Frosen  ocean,  and  to  Hudson's 
Bay, — ^where  their  &t  and  dung  constitute  a  resource 
for  the  hardy  inhabitants. 

The  geese  have  good  sight,  very  fine  hearing,  and 
their  vigilance  is  so  great  that  they  are  never  taken 
at  fault.  While  they  are  eating,  or  sleeping,  there 
is  always  a  sentinel  in  the  troop,  who,  with  his  neck 
stretched  out,  and  head  in  the  air,  is  ready  to  give 
the  signal  of  danger.  If  we  add  to  these  signs  of  in- 
telligence, and  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 
arrangement  of  their  order  of  flight,  the  signal  prooft 
of  attachment,  which  domestic  geese  have  exhibited 
on  many  ocoanons,  we  shall  perceive  how  little 
foundation  there  is  for  the  popular  opinion  respect- 


ing their  stupidity.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  ' 
been  formed  merely  on  external  characters ;  on  their 
walk,  their  stretched  out  neck,  gaping  mouth,  and 
the  sound  of  their  voice,  especially  when  they  expe- 
rience any  terror.  As  these  birds  fly  remarkably 
high,  and  do  not  alight  but  when  they  are  over  wa- 
ten,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  shooting  them; 
and  tiieir  extreme  distrust  renders  for  the  most  part 
all  the  stratagems  employed  by  fowlers  of  no  avail.  , 
Our  common  application  of  tne  proverb,  *'a  wild-  i 

rse  chase,"  sufficiently  proves  this,  and  ought  to 
away  with  the  vulgar  prejudice  respecting  their  ' 
stupidity. 

The  goose  has  for  many  ages  been  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  vigilance.  The  story  of  their  saving 
Rome  bv  the  alarm  thejr  gave,  when  the  Gauls  were 
attempting  the  capitol,  is  well  known,  and  was  pro- 
bably  the  first  time  of  their  watchfulness  being  re- 
corded; and  on  that  account  they  were  afterwards 
held  in  the  highest  estiroation  by  the  Ronaan  people. 
It  is  certain  tiiat  nothing  can  stir  in  the  mght,  nor 
the  least  or  most  distant  noise  be  made,  without  the 
ffeese  being  roused,  and  immediately  beginning  to 
nold  a  caclding  converse ;  and  on  the  nearer  approach 
of  apprehended  danger,  they  set  up  their  more  shrill  i 
and  clamorous  cries.  It  is  on  account  of  this  pro-  i 
party  that  they  are  esteemed  by  many  persons  as  the 
most  vigilant  of  all  sentinels,  when  placed  in  parti- 
cular situations. 

An  old  goose  that  had  been  for  a  fortnight  hatdi- 
ing  in  a  farmer's  kitchen,  was  perceived  on  a  suddeo 
to  be  taken  violently  ill.  She  soon  after  left  the 
nest,  and  repaired  to  an  out-house  where  there  was 
a  young  goose  of  the  first  year,  which  she  brought 
with  her  into  tiie  kitchen.  The  young  one  imme- 
diately scrambled  into  the  old  one's  nest,  sat,  hatch- 
ed,  and  s^rwards  brought  up  the  brood.  The  old  ; 
goose,  as  soon  as  the  young  one  had  taken  her  place,  \ 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  and  shortly  after  | 
died.  As  the  young  goose  had  never  been  in  tie 
habit  of  entering  the  kitchen  before,  **  I  know  of  do 
way  of  accounting  for  this  fiict,"  says  Mr.  Brew  of 
Ennis,  the  narrator,  **  than  by  supposing  that  the  old 
one  had  some  way  of  communicating  ner  thoughts 
and  anxieties,  which  the  other  was  perfectly  able  to 
understand.  A  sister  of  mine  who  witnessed  the 
transaction  save  me  the  information  in  the  evening 
of  the  very  day  it  happened."  We  are  informed,  in 
Loudon's  *  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  that  in  the 
year  1828,  thirty  domestic  geese  deserted  the  pond  of 
a  lady  in  Aberdeenshire,  without  any  cause  being 
known  for  this  uncommon  occurrence.  A  gentleman 
happened  to  see  them  in  their  flight  seaward;  and 
they  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

**  Who  of  our  good  townsmen,"  savs  Mr.  Mother- 
well, when  editor  of  the  'Paisley  Advertiser,*  "has 
not  seen,  or  at  least  heard  of,  the  loyal  goose  of 
Paisley— the  chivalrous  and  warlike  goose  of  the 
years  1819  and  18^0  ?  In  these  years  during  the  rsd- 
ical  turmoils  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  strange  and 
venerable  bird  attracted  universal  attention  by  its 
devoted  affection  to  the  soldiery,  and  its  aptitude 
and  vigilance  in  walking  sentr^r  before  the  jail.  Of 
its  previous  history  we  know  Uttle,  save  that  he  hsd 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Saracen's  Head  inn  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  before ;  and  had,  till  the  year 
1819,  comported  itself  like  a  grave  and  well  ordered 
member  ot  its  own  species.  In  a  heavy  speat  (flood), 
one  winter  twenty  years  ago,  it  had  come  floating 
down  the  Cart  floundering  in  the  rush  of  waters,  and 


cackling  lustily  in  the  storm.  Whence  it  came,  or 
where  and  when  bom,  remains  matter  of  myster> 
and  conjecture  to  this  day.  (1st  Sept.,  1827.)  Cer- 
tain it  ii,  the  adventurous  voyager  was  stranded  st 
the  foot  of  the  Dyers  Wynd,  and  being  there  seised 
by  some  of  the  nunor  authorities  of  the  town,  ss  a 
waiff  or  »  wreck,  was  forthwith  lodged  in  the  town's 
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inn,  as  a  victim  to  be  immolated  at  the  next  Christ- 
mas, or  first  civic  feast.  But  age  secured  it  from 
the  vulgar  indignity  of  being  eaten.  The  cook  de- 
clared it  was  too  old  by  half-a-century,  and  that  no- 
thing but  an  ostrich-stomach  could  (Ugest  its  iron 
frame;  and  after  her  judgment  had  been  confirmed 
by  other  authorities  skilled  in  gastronomic  science, 
it  was  dismissed,  and  allowed  the  full  and  uncon- 
trolled  walk  of  the  stable-yard.  Here  it  vegetated 
till  1819,  being  handed  over  by  each  successive  host 
of  the  Saracen's  Head,  to  the  next  tenant,  as  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  premises.  In  the  eventful  years 
1819  and  1820,  it  gave  its  first  indications  of  attach* 
ment  to  a  military  life.  The  sight  of  a  red  coat  and 
musket  were  attractions  it  could  not  resist,  and  the 
roU  of  the  drum  or  bugle  call  was  sure  to  find  a  will- 
ing listener  in  this  plumaged  hero.  Every  day,  for 
many  months  in  these  years,  it  was  seen  parading, 
slowly  and  stately,  with  measured  waddle  before  the 
jail,  following  closely  the  heels  of  the  sentinel,  stop- 
ping when  he  stopped,  and  pacing  when  he  paced. 
Nif  ht  and  day  this  loyal  bird  was  found  at  its  post. 
When  it  slept  none  could  tell— its  vigils  were  unre- 
mitting— and  often  have  we  seen  the  soldier  share 
his  brown  loaf  with  this  brother  in  arms.  Thus  did 
it  continue  in  the  faithful  and  constant  discharge  of 
its  military  duties  so  long  as  a  red  coat  and  musket 
^teamed  before  the  jail.  From  these  singular  habits 
It  became  as  well  known  to  our  townsmen  as  their 
cross  steeple, — and  often  formed  the  topic  of  their 
conversation.  It  was  reverenced  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  sacred  brood  which  preserved  the  capitol. 
When  sentinels  were  discontinued,  the  goose  still 
paced  over  its  old  haunt,  in  sullen  majesty,  dreaming 
of  other  and  more  turbulent  days,  and  glorying  in  the 
recollection  of  how  itself  had  stood,  in  the  iront  of 
danger,  unappalled  and  firm  in  its  unshaken  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  and  constitution.  At  length  it  for- 
sook this  station,  finding  its  services  there  no  longer 
useful,  and  speedily  associated  itself  to  the  sergeant 
or  corporal  of  each  succeeding  recruiting  party  that 
came  to  town.  At  the  heels  of  some  sergeant,  who, 
morning  and  evening,  wore  out  his  shoes  on  the  flags 
for  lack  of  other  employment,  the  goose  was  found 
acting  as  orderly,  keeping  behind  him  at  the  distance, 
as  nearly  as  one  could  guess,  of  *  three  paces  and  a 
stride.'  When  one  sergeant  left  the  town,  the  goose 
soon  ingratiated  itself  with  his  successors:  and  when 
knots  of  these  gentlemen  assembled  on  the  street, 
the  goose  was  ever  found  in  dignified  silence,  listen- 
ing to  their  councils  of  war,  and  stories  of  battles 
won  in  dbtant  lands.  Besides  this,  it  paid  stated 
visits  to  sundry  individuals  whom  it  had  favoured 
with  its  fnendship.  It  could  not  chat ;  but  it  bade 
them  good  morning  with  a  most  affectionate  gabble. 
When  soldiers  had  to  be  billeted,  by  a  species  of  pre- 
science almost  unaccountable  it  waddled  to  the  qqor 
of  the  chamberlain's  office,  and  there  walked  "to 
and  fro  till  the  billets  were  distributed.  To  horse 
and  foot — to  regular  and  volunteer  corps — it  was 
alike  kind  and  attentive.  Whoever  wore  graciously 
his  majesty's  uniform  was  sure  to  be  recognised  by 
this  singuuu-  bird.  Many  a  time  have  we  seen  a 
military  officer,  if  he  chanced  to  walk  near  the  cross, 
start,  when  he  found  the  goose  dogging  him  as  dili- 
gently as  if  it  were  his  shadow.  To  men  in  authority 
he  showed  a  becoming  deference,  and  even  conde- 
scended occasionally  to  pick  up  a  slight  acquaintance 
^th  the  subordinate  officers  of  justice,  choosing, 
however,  those  most  remarkable  for  their  size  as 
«*pedal  &vourites.  For  the  last  year,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes  of  all  that  our  eccentric  was  fast 
sinking  under  age  and  its  accompanying  infirmities. 
It  had  become  almost  blind,  and  very  lame.  Its 
drumsticks  were  overgrown  with  knotty  excrescen- 
ces, and  many  of  its  toes  had  been  broken  off  by  its 
previous  campaigning,  while  the  lustre  of  its  once 
II. 


snowy  plumage  was  irretrievably  gone.  Yet  to  the 
last  it  continued  to  hir^le  over  its  wonted  haunts, 
and  to  visit  its  early  mends.  When  age- worn  na- 
ture refused  longer  to  obey  the  impulses  of  its  he- 
roic spirit,  it  Rhook  off  the  burden  of  a  life  no  more 
of  use,  in  the  fulness  of  its  age,  with  a  feeble  sibila- 
tion,  and  a  slight  flutter  of  its  wings,  on  Tuesday 
morning  last  (the  28th  August,  1827),  in  the  stable 
yard  of  the  Saracen's  Head  inn.  Many  who,  like  the 
writer,  have  under  the  weight  of  a  musket,  been 
amused  by  observing  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and 
found  it  his  sole  companion  in  the  dreary  vratch  at 
night,  will  regret  its  death,  and  sympathize  in  the 
feeling,  under  which  this  slight  piece  of  animal  bio- 
graphy has  been  penned.  The  death  of  this  feathered 
Nestor,  it  is  not  abusing  the  term  to  say,  has  created 
a  general  sensation  in  the  town,  nay,  even  general 
regret.  Its  age  has  been  variously  computed,  but 
most  are  of  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  its  death  it 
must  have  been  within  a  few  years  of  a  hundred." 

"  The  following  story,  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
vouch  for,"  says  the  editor  of  the  '  Dumfries  Cou- 
rier,' ''is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  evinces  pretty 
forcibly,  that  whimsicality  and  eccentricity  are  not 
confined  to  the  human  species.  Mr.  Whigham,  of 
AUanton,  has  a  very  large  gander,  which  was  hatch- 
ed five  or  six  years  ago,  which  had  scarcely  attained 
the  months  of  majority,  when  he  contracted  a  dislike 
to  his  own  species.  Whether  this  arose  from  disap- 
pointed love,  or  a  disposition  naturally  ^ooseantkro- 
pical,  might  puzzle  the  deepest  naturalist  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  feels  so  little  pleasure 
in  the  society  who  have  feathers  on  their  backs,  that 
the  race  would  speedily  become  extinct  were  all  gan- 
ders as  ungallant  as  himself.  In  1823,  there  were 
two  pretty  bay  colts  grazing  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
Alhuiton,  and  to  these  he  in  time  attached  himself 
so  cordially,  that  he  became  their  companion  night 
and  day.  From  this,  or^  some  other  arcumstance, 
he  retmns  a  strong  partiality  to  bays  and  browns, 
and  will  not  associate  with  a  black  horse.  The 
colts  alluded  to  were  succeeded  by  others ;  and  the 
gander,  though  he  seemed  sensible  of,  and  sorry  for 
the  change,  speedily  ingratiated  himself  with  his  new 
friends.  These  he  attends  in  the  paddock  during 
the  day,  follows  them  home  at  night  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  and  if  accidentally  shut  out  of  the  sta- 
ble,  patiently  bivouacs  behind  the  door,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  clap  his  wings  and  go  afield  early  in 
the  morning.  When  in  the  park,  nis  sole  occupa- 
tion seems  to  be  to  stand  near  the  head  of  one  of  the 
colts,  carefully  watching  all  its  motions,  and  accom- 
modating his  position  to  that  of  ^  his  friend,  by  wad- 
dling when  he  walks,  and  flying  when  he  runs. 
Young  horses,  when  disturbed,  very  easily  break 
into  a  gallop,  and  as*  the  gander  mana^s  to  keep  so 
near  the  colt,  that  he  may  be  seen  flymg  vigorously 
alongside  ofnim,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  take  a  ride.  If  the  mouth  of  the 
other,  while  collecting  provender,  should  come  too 
near  his  feet,  he  stretches  forth  his  neck,  elevates 
his  wings,  hisses  gently,  and,  by  other  motions,  ad- 
monishes the  intruder  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance. 
Though  ^eese  graze  as  well  as  kine,  the  bird  in 
question  is  rarely  seen  nibbling  a  pile  of  grass,  and 
his  chief  dependence,  we  believe,  is  placed  on  the 
stray  pickles  of  corn  he  caters  in  the  stable.  On 
one  occasion,  the  young  horses  at  Allanton  were  re- 
moved to  a  field  at  some  distance,  and  then  the  poor 
gander  had  to  dree  a  very  dreary  period  of  widow- 
hood. If  he  could  have  spoken  or  sung,  his  ditty 
would  have  been,  *  I  wander  dowie  a'  my  lane ; '  but 
when  the  colts  returned,  that  is  the  iNiy  ones,  he 
was  seen  hurrying  to  meet  them,  half- running,  half- 
flying,  and  cackling  forth  his  congratulations,  to  the 
very  topmost  note  of  the  gamut  of  joy.  In  April 
last,  1827f  we  happened  to  be  at  Allanton,  and,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  visited  the  biped  of  whose  eccentric 
habits  we  had  heard  so  much.  A  new  scene  then 
presented  itself.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  score 
or  two  of  capita]  Highland  bullocks  had  been  let  into 
the  field,  and  these  the  gander  seemed  to  look  on 
with  a  very  jaundiced  eye.  Bv  mere  accident,  one 
of  them  approached  too  near  the  favourite  colt,  an 
intrusion  whidi  was  resented  by  a  fierce  and  rather 
laughable  onset.  The  bill  of  the  bird  was  darted  at 
the  hard  head  of  the  enemjr,  and  the  latter,  though 
furnished  with  a  notable  pair  of  horns,  started  back 
as  quickly  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him.  Again, 
however,  he  advanced  to  the  charge,  was  again  as- 
saulted, and  again  retreated;  until  his  brethren,  per- 
ceiving  what  was  going  forward,  joined  in  the  meMe 
and  ver^  nearly  hemmed  the  gander  in.  Our  first 
impression  was,  that  the  biped  would  be  tossed  and 
gored  till  not  a  pinion  stuck  together,  but  in  this  we 
were  mistaken.  Each  of  the  bullocks  was  assailed 
in  turn,  to  its  no  small  amazement,  if  not  dismay, 
but  the  assaihuit,  maugre  his  great  courage,  appeared 
to  be  placed  in  a  sad  quandary,  and  did  all  be  could 
to  rescue  the  colt  from  such  unsuitable  company,  by 
biting  his  heels,  and  nibbling  at  his  heaa.  The 
docile  animal,  at  length,  good-naturedly  yielded  to 
his  wishes,  and  the  homed  belligerents  on  their  part, 
ratified  the  armistice,  by  offering  no  fiuther  mo- 
lestation." 

A  correspondent  of  the  'London  Times'  of  16th 
April,  1835,  writes:  *'The  bustle  of  that  bustling 
place,  Leadenhall-market,  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased  lately  in  consequence  of  the  l3ring-in.8tate  of 
an  old  inhabitant  of  that  spot  lately  deceased,  who 
was  known  amongst  the  poulterers  and  purveyors 
there  by  the  cognomen  or  '  Old  Tom.'     For  the 
last  12  years  he  has  been  seen  running  about,  winter 
and  summer,  without  shoes  or  stockir««,  and  wearing 
the  same  coat.     He  was  a  native  of  France,  lived  a 
useful  life,  and  was  much  respected  by  idl  his  acquaint- 
ances.   But  to  avoid  mistake,  though  a  biped,  gentle 
reader,  the  deceased  was  only  a  goose.     By  his  odd 
tricks  and  suadty  he  secured  to  himself  a  host  of 
friends,  and  did  much  to  rescue  his  order  firoro  the 
stiffma  of  stupidity  which  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally thrown  upon  it.    This  singular  bird  was  hatdied 
at  Ostend  in  June  1797t  and  became  the  property  of 
M.  Bottan^e,  a  dealer  in  poultry  of  that  port,  who 
employed  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  decoy  goose. 
Upon  the  death  of  this  his  first  master,  he  was  pur- 
chased at  a  large  price  by  another  dealer,  named 
Blaney,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until  the  year 
1823,  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
success,  and  frequently  travelling  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  obsequious  flock  upwards  of  ten  miles 
a-da^,  leading  them  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
While  at  Ostend  he  lived  a  merry  life,  was  taught  a 
hundred  diverting  tricks,  and  at  the  annual  fair  was 
always  seen  among  the  &ntastic  group  with  a  mask 
and  other  grotesque  appendages,  ezdtinff  consider- 
able amusement  and  receiving  general  applause.    By 
some  accident,  poor  Tom  was  sent  to  Mr.  Grover. 
of  Leadenhall-market,  with  a  retinue  he  had  escorted 
to  Calais.    As  soon  as  his  departure  was  discovered, 
letters  were  sent  to  request  that  he  might  be  saved 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  his  companions,  and  re- 
turned to  his  master.    But  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  revisit  bis  native  country,  for  though  he 
was  easily  selected  from  the  rest  by  railing  '  Tom ' 
and  offering  a  piece  of  bread,  as  often  as  he  was  sent 
to  the  Custom-house  in  a  return-basket,  some  acci- 
dent or  oversight  caused  his  further  detention.     He 
had  many  narrow  escapes  for  his  life,  and  in  1829 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Levy's  shop  in  Houndsditch  with  11 
others,  9  of  which  were  already  slaughtered,  when 
Mr.  Grover's  son  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his 
neck  from  being  wrung.     At  length  his  legitimate 
master  arrived  in  London,  and  was  recognised  by 


his  old  servant  as  soon  as  he  saw  him.    Having, 
however,  declined  business.  M.  Blaney,  after  point-  i 
ing  out  Tom's  acquirements,  requested  Mr.  Grover 
to  keep  him,  and  he  would  cheeifully  pay  all  his  ei- 
penses.    Tom,  the  gander,  then  became  the  patriarch  I 
and  guardian  of  all  the  geese  and  goslings  that  came 
to  the  market,  and  he  was  never  known  to  let  one  I 
go  astray.    He  was  a  favourite  mth  all,  and  toe  pel    \ 
of  many.     He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  neigb-  | 
bouring  gin- palaces,  and  would  take  several  drams 
of  the  '  cream  of  the  valley '  in  the  course  of  the  i 
day — not,  indeed,   without  being  the  worse  for  it 
sometimes;   and  then  he  wouldf  be,  as  the  police 
term  it,  both  'drunk  and  disorderly.'     Such  wv 
the  effect  which  bad  company  had  upon  him;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Tom  was  only  a  goose, 
and  could  not  help  himself.     He  distinguished  his 
kindest  friends  by  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  i 
to  himself,  and  clapping  his  wings.     At  a  particular 
hour  every  day  Tom  might  be  seen  walking  with  ' 
great  dignity  into  the  sis^n  of  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
the  hostess  of  which  had  some  delicious  morsel  al- 
waj^  prepared  for  him.     One  momhif  poor  Tom 
was  missed  from  his  accustomed  route,  ana  on  search 
being  made,  was  found  dead  in  his  nest,  having  lived 
upwards  of  37  years.     Some  of  his  survivors  imme- 
diately^  set  about  paying  their  last  tokens  of  respect 
to  their  deceased  acquaintance.     A  process  similar  , 
to  that  of  embalming  was  gone  through,  and  the 
body,  placed  in  a  deal  box  three  feet  long,  was  de-  ' 
posited  in  one  of  his  master's  stalls,  where  he  lay  in 
state,  surrounded  with  funeral  furniture,  two  of' his 
favourite  geese  being  posted  at  the  door  dressed  in 
crape.      A  penny  was  demanded  of  those  whose 
euriositv  led  them  to  take  a  last  look,  and  the  money  , 
thus  collected  vras  appropriated  to  the  pui chase  of  a 
stone  tablet,  and  the  other  expenses  of  his  interment.  { : 
On  the  lid  of  his  coffin  is  an  en^ved  plate,  with 
his  name  and  age.     Poor  Tom  is  this  day  to  be 
buried  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  poultry-  , 
market,  over  which  &e  stone  will  be  laid,  and  the 
passen^r  may  read  thereon  the  following  inscription 
and  epitaph: — 

'  The  grare  of  Poor  Old  Tom. 
In  memoi7  of  Old  Tom  the  Gander. 
Obit  19tfa  March,  ISftS.  »tat  87  yean,  9  montb%  and  C  dajra. 
This  funoiu  i^ander,  while  in  ttabble. 
Fed  tneij,  without  care  or  trouble : 
Grew  fitt  with  corn  and  sitting  stUI, 
And  scarce  could  erom  the  biurn-door  iiill  : 
And  seldom  waddled  forth  to  oool 
His  belly  in  the  neighbouring  pool 
Transplanted  to  another  scene^ 
He  stalk'd  in  state  o'er  Calais«reen, 
With  All!  ilre  hundred  geese  behind. 
To  his  superior  care  consigned. 
Whom  readily  he  would  engage 
To  lead  in  march  ton  miles  a-staga 
Thus  a  decoy  he  lived  and  died, 
The  chief  ofgeete,  the  poulterer's  pride.' " 

Tile  Snow  Goose.— This  bird  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  goose.  The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill 
is  scarlet,  and  the  lower  one  whitish.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  white,  except  the  first  t«n 
quills  of  the  wings,  which  are  black,  with  white 
shafts.     The  young  are  of  a  blue  colour,  till  they 


are  a  year  old.     The  legs  are  red.     These  birds  are 

"ous  about  Hudson's  ~ 
migratory,  going  further  north « 


very  numerous  about  Hudson's  bav,  where  they  are 

migratory,  going  further  northward  t< 

are  also  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  con- 


I  to  breed,    they 


tinent.  The  snow  geese  have  so  little  of  the  shyness 
of  the  other  species,  that  they  are  taken  in  a  ludicrous 
manner,  about  Jakut,  and  the  other  parts  of  Siberia 
which  they  frequent.  The  inhabitants  place  near 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  a  great  net  in  a  straight  line, 
or  else  form  a  hovel  of  skins  sewed  together;  this 
done,  one  of  the  company  dresses  himself  in  the  skin 
of  a  rein-deer,  advances  towards  the  flock  of  geese, 
and  then  turns  back  towards  the  net  or  hovel ;  and 
his  companions  go  behind  the  flock,  and,  by  making 
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a  noise,  drive  them  forward.  The  simple  birds  mis- 
take the  man  in  white  for  their  leader,  and  follow 
him  within  reach  of  the  net,  which  is  suddenly  pulled 
down  on  them,  and  thus  captures  the  whole.  When 
he  chooses  to  conduct  them  to  the  hovel,  they  follow 
in  the  same  manner ;  he  creeps  in  at  the  hole  left  for 
that  purpose  and  out  at  another  at  the  opposite  side, 
which  he  closes  up.  The  geese  follow  him  through 
the  first ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in,  he  passes  round 
and  secures  every  one  of  them. 

The  iSiMM  goose This  species  is  more  than  a 

yard  in  length,  and  is  of  a  size  between  the  swan  and 
the  common  goose.  It  is  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  goose  tribe  by  its  upright  and  stately  deport- 
ment^ by  having  a  large  knob  on  the  root  of  the  up- 
per mandible,  and  a  skin  almost  bare  of  feathers, 
hanging  down  like  a  pouch,  or  a  wattle  under  the 
throat ;  a\vhite  line  or  fillet  is  extended  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  over  the  front  of  the  brow ;  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  orange;  irides  reddish  brown;  a 
dark  brown  or  black  stripe  runs  down  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  from  the  head  to  the  back;  the 
forepart  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  yellowish-brown; 
the  back  and  all  the  upper  parts  brownish-gray, 
edged  with  a  lighter  colour ;  the  sides  and  feathers 
which  cover  the  thighs  are  clouded  nearly  of  the 
same  colours  as  the  back,  and  edged  with  white; 
bell^  white ;  and  legs  orange.  It  is  said  these  birds 
originally  were  found  in  Guinea  only :  now  they  are 
become  pretty  common,  in  a  wild  as  well  as  a  domes- 
ticated state,  both  in  warm  and  in  cold  climates. 
They  breed  with  the  common  goose,  and  their  off- 
spring are  as  prolific  as  those  of  any  other  kind.. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  Qmaditm  goose.  —  The  Canadian  goose  is 
somewhat  larger  than  our  common  domesticated 
breed.  It  is  also  slenderer  in  its  make  and  especially 
in  its  neck,  which  consequently  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  swan.  The  entire  length  of  the 
bird  IS  about  three  feet,  and  the  expanse  of  its  wings 
rather  more  than  five.  The  back  and  wing-coverts 
are  of  a  dull  brown,  with  a  whitish  tip  to  each  of  the 
feathers;  iiie  quill -feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail 
black;  the  sides  pale  ashv  brown;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  black,  with  a  broad  pat4:h 
of  white  spreading  from  the  throat  on  either  side 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks.  By  this  latter 
character,  which  is  extremely  obvious,  this  species 
may  at  all  times  be  readily  distinguished.  Its  bill  is 
black ;  its  iris  dark  hazel ;  and  its  legs  and  feet  gray- 
ish-black or  lead-coloured.  There  is  little  or  no 
distinction  in  plumage  between  the  two  sexes. 

Although  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Canada 
geese,  these  birds  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
country,  but  extend  their  migrations  from  the  lowest 
latitat  of  the  United  States  to  the  highest  parallels 
that  have  yet  been  visited  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  extent 
of  territory  they  are  familiarly  known  as  the  bar- 
bingers  of  spring  when  passing  to  the  north,  and  the 
presage  of  approaching  winter  on  their  return.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  their 
journeys  are  bounded  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  in 
the  islands  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  breed ;  bat 
even  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  they  are  still 
fouTid  to  be  proceeding  northwards,  and  they  rarely 
lAest  farther  south  than  60^.  Captain  Phipps  men- 
tions  having  seen  vrild  geese  at  Spitzbergen,  in  more 
than  80^'  of  latitude ;  and  Wilson  deems  it  **  highly 
probable  that  they  extend  their  migrations  under  the 
very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown 
countries,  shut  out  since  the  creation  from  the  prying 
eye  of  man  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  bars  of  ice. 

The  passage  of  the  geese  to  the  north  commences 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Canada  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay 
varying  with  the  forwardness  of  the  spring,  from  the 


middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  May.  Their 
flight  is  heav^  and  laborious,  but  moderateW  swift, 
in  a  straight  line  when  their  number  is  but  few,  but 
more  frequently  in  two  lines  meeting  in  a  point  in 
front.  The  van  is  said  to  be  always  led  by  an  old 
gander,  in  whose  vrake  the  others  instinctively  follow. 
But  should  his  sagacity  hil  in  discovering  the  land- 
marks b^  which  they  usually  steer,  as  sometimes 
happens  m  foggy  weather,  the  whole  flock  appear  in 
distress,  and  fly  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  making 
a  peat  clamour.  In  their  flights  they  cross  indiscri- 
mmatelv  over  land  and  water,  differing  in  this  par- 
ticular  from  several  other  geese,  which  prefer  making 
a  circuit  by  water  to  traversing  the  land.  They  also 
pass  far  inland,  instead  of  confining  their  course  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

So  important  is  the  arrival  of  the  geese  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  northern  regions  that  the  month 
in  which  they  first  make  their  appearance  is  termed 
by  the  Indians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pennant,  the 
Goose  Moon.  In  fact  not  onlv  the  Indians,  but  the 
English  settlers  also,  depend  greatly  upon  these 
birds  for  their  subsistence,  and  many  thousands  of 
them  are  annually  killed,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  salted  and  barrelled  for  winter  consumption. 
Many  too  that  are  killed  on  their  return,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  frost,  are  suffered  to  freeze, 
and  are  thus  kept  as  fresh  provision  for  several 
months.  Others,  either  taken  jroung  or  wounded, 
are  frequently  detained  in  captivity  during  the  win- 
ter.  They  seldom  breed  in  so  low  a  latitude  as 
Churchhill  river;  but  Heame  states  that  he  has  oc- 
casionally met  with  their  eggs  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  females  rarely  lay  more  than  four  eggs,  but  the 
whole  number  is  generally  hatched.  They  are  said 
usually  to  select  an  island  in  preference  to  the  main- 
land, for  the  performance  of  the  nuitemal  office  in 
greater  safety. 

The  Spur-winaed  goose, — Another  species  of  the 
same  group,  is  the  Gambo  or  Spur-winged  goose,  a 
native  of  northern,  and  more  particularly  of  western 
Africa.  This  bird  agrees  with  the  Canadian  goose 
in  some  of  those  characters  which  connect  the  geese 
with  the  swans,  but  is  much  more  robust  in  make, 
and  more  anserine  in  general  apoearance.  Its  size 
and  proportions  are  nearly  those  of  the  common  goose ; 
its  legs  long,  and  placed  beneath  the  middle  of  the 
body ;  and  its  neck  of  moderate  length  and  propor- 
tionate thickness.  At  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  is 
broad  and  flat,  it  has  a  tubercle  like  that  of  the  tame 
swan,  increasing  in  size  with  the  age  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  and  the  bend  of  its  wings  is  furnished  with  a 
large  blunt  spur,  which  appears  to  be  occasionally 
doubled. 

The  spur- winged  goose  was  confounded  by  Wil- 
loughby,  and  afterwards  by  Buffon,  with  a  variety 
of  the  Egyptian  goose,  equall;^  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  spur  upon  the  wing,  but  differing  con- 
siderably in  the  form  of  its  bill,  and  in  its  colours. 
In  the  former  the  entire  bill  and  the  tubercle  at  its 
base  are  of  a  dull  red;  the  sides  of  the  head  are 
white;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  black,  with  a 
metallic  brilliancy ;  a  patch  of  white,  mottled  with 
black  spots,  occupies  the  base  of  each  of  the  wings ; 
and  the  under  parts  are  white,  sometimes  marked 
with  indistinct  zigzag  lines  of  gray.  The  legs  have 
an  obscure  tinge  of  red  ;  and  the  spurs  of  the  winn 
are  horn-coloured;  but  the  latter  are  visible  onlv 
when  the  wings  are  expanded,  being  concealed  at  ail 
other  times  beneath  the  plumage. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THB  DUCK,  AVD  ITS  YABIETIBS. 

The  Tame  Duck  is  the  most  easilj  reared  of  all 
our  domestic  animals.  The  very  instincts  of  the 
joung  ones  direct  them  to  their  favourite  ele- 
ment ;  and  though  the j  are  conducted  by  a  hen, 
yet  they  despise  the  whnonitions  of  their  leader. 

This  serves  as  an  incontestable  proof  that  all 
birds  have  their  manners  rather  from  nature 
than  education.  A  fiedoon  pursues  the  partridge, 
not  because  it  is  taught  by  the  old  one,  but  be- 
cause its  appetites  make  their  importunate  call 
for  animal  food :  the  cuckoo  follows  a  very  differ- 
ent trade  from  that  which  its  nurse  endeavoured 
to  teach  it ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  in  time 
destroys  its  instructor :  animals  of  the  duck  kind 
also  follow  their  appetites,  not  their  tutor,  and 
come  to  all  their  various  perfections  without  any 
guide*  All  the  arts  possessed  by  man  are  the 
result  of  accumulated  experience ;  all*  the  arts  of 
the  inferior  animals  are  self-taught,  and  scarcely 
one  acquired  by  imitation. 

It  is  usual  with  the  good  women  to  lay  duck- 
eggs  under  a  hen,  because  she  hatches  them  bet- 
ter than  the  original  parent  would  have  done. 
The  duck  seems  to  be  a  heedless  inattentive  mo- 
ther; she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they 
spoil,  and  even  seems  to  forget  that  she  is  in- 
trusted with  the  charge :  she  is  equally  regard- 
less of  them  when  excluded ;  she  leads  them  to 
the  pond,  and  thinks  she  has  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  her  offspring  when  she  has  shown  them 
the  water.  Whatever  advantages  may  be  pro- 
cured by  coming  nearer  the  house,  or  attending 
in  the  yard,  she  declines  them  all ;  and  often  lets 
the  vermin,  who  haunt  the  waters,  destroy  them, 
rather  than  bring  them  to  take  shelter  nearer 
home.  The  hen  is  a  nurse  of  a  very  opposite 
character :  she  broods  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  generally  brings  forth  a  young  one  from 
every  egg  committed  to  her  charge;  she  does 
not  lead  her  younglings  to  the  water  indeed,  but 
she  watchfully  guards  them  when  there,  by  stand- 
ing at  the  brink.  Should  the  rat,  or  the  weasel, 
attempt  to  seize  them,  the  hen  can  give  them 
protection:  she  leads  them  to  the  house  when 
tired  with  paddling,  and  rears  up  the  suppositi- 
tious brood,  without  ever  suspecting  that  they 
belong  to  another. 

The  wild  duck  differs,  in  many  respects,  from 
the  tame ;  and  in  them  there  is  still  greater  va- 
riety than  among  the  domestic  kinds.  Of  the 
tame  duck  there  are  not  less  than  ten  different 
sorts;  and  of  the  wild,  Brisson  reckons  above 
twenty.  The  most  obvious  distinction  between 
wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their 
feet :  those  of  the  tame  duck  being  yellow,  those 
of  the  wild  duck  black.  The  difference  between 
wild  ducks  among  each  other,  arises  as  well  from 
their  size  as  the  nature  of  the  pbice  they  feed  in. 


Sea-ducks,  which  feed  in  salt-water,  and  dive 
much,  have  a  broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a 
large  hind-toe,  and  a  long  blunt  tail  Pond* 
ducks,  which  feed  in  plashes,  have  a  straight 
and  narrow  bill,  a  small  hind-toe,  and  a  sharp- 
pointed  train.  The  former  are  called,  by  our 
decoy-men,  foreign  dueh ;  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  be  natives  of  England.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  enter  into  the  minute  varieties  of  such 
a  number  of  birds ;  all  agreeing  in  the  same  gen- 
eral figure,  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  living, 
and  differing  in  little  more  than  their  size  and 
the  colours  of  their  plumage.  In  this  tribe  we 
may  rank,  as  natives  of  our  own  European  do- 
minions, the  Eider  duck,  which  is  double  the 
size  of  a  common  duck,  with  a  black  bill;  the 
Velvet  duck,  not  so  laige,  and  with  a  yellow 
bill ;  the  Scoter,  with  a  knob  at  the  base  of  a 
yellow  bill ;  the  tufted  duck,  adorned  with  a 
thick  crest ;  the  Scaup  duck,  less  than  the  com- 
mon duck,  with  the  bill  of  a  grayish  blue  colour ; 
the  Qolden  eye,  with  a  large  white  spot  at  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  resembling  an  eye;  the 
Sheldrake,  with  the  bill  of  a  bright  red,  and 
swelling  into  a  knob ;  the  Mallard,  which  is  the 
stock  from  whence  our  tame  breed  has  probably 
been  produced ;  the  Pintail,  with  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the 
rest :  the  Pochard,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
bright  bay ;  the  Widgeon,  with  a  lead-coloured 
bill,  and  the  plumage  of  the  back  marked  with 
narrow  black  and  white  undulated  lines,  but 
best  known  by  its  whistling  sound ;  lastly,  the 
Teal,  which  is  the  smallest  of  this  kind,  with  the 
bill  black,  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
6f  a  bright  bay. — These  are  the  most  common 
birds  of  the  duck  kind  among  oursdves :  but 
who  can  describe  the  amazing  variety  of  this 
tribe  if  he  extends  his  view  to  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world  1  The  most  noted  of  the  for- 
eign tribe  are  the  Muscovy  duck,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Musk  duck,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  musky  smell,  with  naked  skin  round 
the  eyes,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Africa ;  the 
Brazilian  duck,  that  is  of  the  size  of  a  gooee,  all 
over  black  except  the  tips  of  the  wings;  the 
American  Wood  duck,  with  a  variety  of  beauti- 
ful colours,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  that  falls 
from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  friar*s  cowl. — 
These,  and  twenty  others,  might  be  added,  were 
increasing  the  number  of  names  the  wvy  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  our  comprehension. 

All  these  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domestic 
ducks,  keeping  together  in  flocks  in  the  winter, 
and  flying  in  pairs  in  summer,  bringing  up  their 
young  by  the  water-side,  and  leading  them  to 
their  food  as  soon  as  out  of  the  shelL  Their  nests 
are  usually  built  among  heath  or  rushes,  not  far 
from  the  water,  and  they  lay  twelve,  fourteen, 
or  more  eggs,  before  they  sit :  yet  this  is  not  al- 
ways their  method ;  the  dangers  they  continually 
encounter  from  their  ground  situation,  acme- 
times  obliges  them  to  change  their  manner  of 
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building;  and  their  awkward  nests  are  often 
seen  exalted  on  the  tops  of  trees.  This  must  be 
a  very  great  labour  to  perform,  as  the  duck's  bill 
is  but  ill-formed  for  building  a  nest,  and  giving 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  a  sufficient 
stabilitj  to  stand  the  weather.  The  nest,  whe- 
ther high  or  low,  is  generally  composed  of  singu- 
lar materials.  The  longest  grass  mixed  with 
heath,  and  lined  with  the  bird's  own  feathers, 
usually  go  to  the  composition :  however,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  climate  is  colder,  the  nest  is  more 
artificially  made,  and  more  warmly  lined.  In 
the  Arctic  regions,  nothing  can  exceed  the  great 
care,  all  of  this  kind  take,  to  protect  their  eggs 
from  the  intenseness  of  the  weather.  While  the 
gull  and  the  penguin  kind  seem  to  disregard  the 
severest  cold,  the  duck,  in  those  regions,  forms 
itself  a  hole  to  lay  in,  shelters  the  approach,  lines 
it  with  a  layer  of  long  grass  and  clay ;  within 
that  another  of  moss ;  and  lastly,  a  warm  coat  of 
feathers  or  down.  The  eider  duck  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  nest.  This 
bird,  which,  as  was  said,  is  above  twice  as  large 
as  the  C(Mnmon  duck,  and  resides  in  the  colder 
climates,  lajrs  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  making  her 
nest  among  the  rocks  or  the  plants  along  the 
sea-shore.  The  external  materials  of  the  nest 
are  such  as  are  in  common  with  the  Yest  of  the 
kind;  but  the  inside  lining,  on  which  the  ^gs 
are  immediately  deposited,  is  at  once  the  softest, 
warmest,  and  tiie  lightest  substance,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
inside  down  which  covers  the  breast  of  the  bird 
in  the  breeding  season.  This  the  female  plucks 
off  with  her  bill,  and  furnishes  the  inside  of  her 
nest  with  a  tapestry  more  valuable  than  the  most 
skilful  artists  can  produce.  The  natives  watch 
the  place  where  she  begins  to  build,  and,  suffer- 
ing her  to  lay,  take  away  both  the  eggs  and  the 
nest.  The  duck,  however,  not  discouraged  by 
the  first  disappointment,  builds  and  lays  in  the 
same  place  a  second  time ;  and  this  they  in  the 
same  manner  take  away :  the  third  time  she 
builds,  but  the  drake  must  supply  the  down  from 
his  breast  to  line  the  nest  with :  and  if  this  be 
robbed,  they  both  forsake  the  place,  and  breed 
there  no'  more.  This  down  the  natives  take  care 
to  separate  from  the  dirt  and  moss  with  which  it 
is  mixed ;  and  though  no  people  stand  in  more 
need  of  a  warm  covering  than  themselves,  yet 
their  necessities  compel  them  to  sell  it  to  the 
more  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
south  for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  possess  the  faculties  of  flying  and 
Bwimmii^t  so  they  are  in  general  birds  of  pas- 
sage, and,  it  is  most  probable,  perform  their  jour- 
neys across  the  ocean,  as  well  on  the  water  as  in 
the  air.  Those  that  migrate  to  this  country,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  are  seldom  found  so  well- 
tasted  or  so  fat  as  the  fowls  that  continue  with 
us  the  year  round  :  their  flesh  is  often  lean,  and 
still  oflener  fishy ;  which  flavour  it  has  probably 
contracted  in  the  journey,  as  their  food  in  the 


lakes  of  Lapland,  from  whence  they  descend,  is 
generally  of  the  insect  kind. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  gen- 
erally seen  flying  in  flocks  to  make  a  survey  of 
those  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take  up  their 
residence  for  the  winter.  In  the  choice  of  these 
they  have  two  objects  in  view ;  to  be  near  their 
food,  and  yet  remote  from  interruption.  Their 
chief  aim  is  to  choose  some  lake  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  marsh,  where  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  cover  of  woods,  and  where  insects  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  Lakes,  therefore, 
with  a  marsh  on  one  side  and  a  wood  on  the 
other,  are  seldom  without  vast  quantities  of  wild- 
fowl ;  and  where  a  couple  are  seen  at  any  time, 
that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  hun- 
dreds of  others.  The  ducks  flying  in  the  air,  are 
often  lured  down  from  their  heights  by  the  loud 
voice  of  the  mallard  from  below.  Nature  seems 
to  have  furnished  this  bird  with  very  particular 
fiioulties  for  calling.  The  windpipe,  where  it  be- 
gins to  enter  the  lungs,  opens  into  a  kind  of  cav- 
ity, where  the  sound  is  reflected  as  in  a  musical 
instrument,  and  is  heard  a  great  way  off.  To  this 
call  all  the  stragglers  resort ;  and  in  a  week  or 
a  fortnight's  time,  a  lake,  that  before  was  quite 
naked,  is  black  with  water-fowl  that  have  left 
their  Lapland  retreats,  to  keep  company  with 
our  ducks  who  never  stirred  from  home. 

They  generally  choose  that  part  of  the  lake 
where  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  approach  of 
the  fowler,  in  which  they  all  appear  huddled  to- 
gether, extremely  busy,  and  very  loud.  What 
it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day  it  is  not  easy 
to  guess.  There  is  no  food  for  them  at  the  plaoe 
where  they  sit  and  cabal  thus,  as  they  choose 
the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and  as  for  courtship,  the 
season  for  that  is  not  yet  come;  so  that  it  is 
wonderful  what  can  keep  them  so  busily  occu- 
pied. Not  one  of  them  seems  a  moment  at  rest. 
Now  pursuing  one  another,  now  screaming,  then 
all  up  at  once,  then  down  again;  the  whole 
seems  one  strange  scene  of  bustle,  with  nothing 
to  do. 

They  frequently  go  off  in  a  more  private  man- 
ner by  night  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  meadows 
and  ditches,  which  they  dare  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach by  day.  In  these  nocturnal  adventures 
they  are  often  taken;  for  though  a  timorous 
bird,  yet  they  are  easily  deceived,  and  every 
spring  seems  to  succeed  in  taking  them.  But 
the  greatest  quantities  are  taken  in  decoys ; 
which,  though  well  known  near  London,  are  yet 
untried  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
The  manner  of  making  and  managing  them  is  as 
follows:— 

A  place  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  fiir 
remote  from  the  common  highway,  and  all  noise 
of  people.  A  decoy  is  best  where  there  is  a  large 
pond  surrounded  by  a  wood,  and  beyond  that  a 
marshy  and  uncultivated  country.  When  the 
place  is  chosen,  the  pool,  if  possible,  is  to  be 
planted  round  with  willows,  unless  a  wood  an- 
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Bwers  the  purpose  of  ghading  it  on  every  side. 
On  the  north  and  south  side  of  this  pool  are  two, 
three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels,  made  broad 
towards  the  pool,  and  growing  narrower  till  they 
end  in  a  point.  These  channels  are  to  be  cov- 
ered over  vrith  nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks 
bending  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  so  that  they 
form  a  vault  or  arch  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a 
tunnel  net,  like  that  in  which  fish  are  caught  in 
wears.  Along  the  banks  of  these  channels  so 
netted  over,  which  are  called  pipes,  many  hedges 
are  made  of  reeds  slanting  to  the  edge  of  the 
channel,  the  acute  angles  to  the  side  next  the 
pool.  The  whole  apparatus,  also,  is  to  be  hidden 
from  the  pool  by  a  hedge  of  reeds  along  the  mar- 
gin, behind  which  the  fowler  manages  his  operar 
tions.  The  place  being  fitted  in  this  manner, 
the  fowler  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  number 
of  wild  ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  de- 
coys. These  are  always  to  be  fed  at  the  mouth 
or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to.be  accustomed  to 
come  at  a  whistle. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  is  set  in,  the  decoy  rises, 
as  they  term  it,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during 
the  night.  If  the  evening  be  still,  the  noise  of 
their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is  heard  at  a 
very  great  distance,  and  produces  no  unpleasing 
sensation.  The  fowler,  when  he  finds  a  fit  op- 
portunity, and  sees  his  decoy  covered  with  fowl, 
walks  about  the  pool,  and  observes  into  what 
pipe  the  birds  gathered  in  the  pool  may  be  en- 
ticed or  driven.  Then  casting  hemp-seed,  or 
some  such  seed  as  will  float  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  at  the  entrance,  and  up  along  the  pipe, 
he  whistles  to  his  decoy-ducks,  who  instantly 
obey  the  summons,  and  come  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pipe,  in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  usual.  Thither 
also  they  are  followed  by  a  whole  flock  of  wild 
ones,  who  little  suspect  the  danger  preparing 
against  them.  Their  sense  of  smelling,  however, 
is  very  exquisite ;  and  they  would  soon  discover 
their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  always  keeps  a 
piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nose,  against  which 
he  breathes,  and  this  prevents  the  eflluvia  of  his 
person  from  reaching  their  exquisite  senses.  The 
wild  ducks,  therefore,  pursuing  the  decoy-ducks, 
are  led  into  the  broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or 
pipe,  nor  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  man, 
who  keeps  hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges. 
When  they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however,  find- 
ing it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin 
to  suspect  danger,  and  would  return  back ;  but 
they  are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who  shows 
himself  at  the  broad  end  below.  Thither,  there- 
fore, they  dare  not  return;  and  rise  they  may 
not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net  above  from  as- 
cending. The  only  way  left  them,  therefore,  is 
the  narrow-funnelled  net  at  the  bottom ;  into 
this  they  fly,  and  there  they  are  taken. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl 
are  in  such  a  state  of  sleepiness  or  dozing,  that 
they  will  not  follow  the  decoy-ducks.    Use  is 


then  generally  made  of  a  dog,  who  is  tanght  his 
lesson.  He  passes  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are  little 
holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  see,  and  for  the 
little  dog  to  pass  through.  This  attracts  the  eye 
of  the  wild-fowl ;  who,  prompted  by  cnriodtj, 
advance  toward  this  little  animal,  while  he  dl 
the  time  keeps  playing  among  the  reeds,  nearer 
and  nearer  the  funnel,  till  they  follow  him  too 
far  to  recede.  Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  at- 
tract their  attention  till  a  red  handkerchief,  or 
something  very  singular,  be  put  about  him.  The 
decoy-ducks  never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the 
rest,  being  taught  to  dive  under  water  as  soon 
as  the  rest  are  driven  in. 

The  general  season  for  catching  fowls  in  decoys 
is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  Febmarj. 
The  taking  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  George  the  Second,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of 
five  shillings  for  every  bird  destroyed  at  any 
other  season. 

The  Lincolnshire  decoys  are  commonly  let  at 
a  certain  annual  rent,  from  ^re  pounds  to  twenty 
pounds  a-year ;  and  some  even  amount  to  thirty. 
These  principally  contribute  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  London  with  wild  fowl  The  number  of 
ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal,  that  is  sent  thither  is 
amazing.  '  About  thirty  thousand  have  been  sent 
up  in  one  season  from  ten  decoys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wainfleet.  This  quantity  makes 
them  so  cheap  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  asserted  the 
several  decoy-men  would  be  glad  to  contract  for 
years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at  the  next  town  for 
tenpence  the  couple. 

To  this  manner  of  taking  wild-fowl  in  Enghmd, 
I  will  subjoin  another  still  more  extraordinary, 
frequently  practised  in  China.  Whenever  the 
fowler  sees  a  number  of  ducks  settled  in  any  par- 
ticular plash  of  water,  he  sends  olT  two  or  three 
gourds  to  float  among  them.  These  gourds  re- 
semble our  pompions ;  but,  being  made  hollow, 
they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  on 
one  pool  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  gourds  floating  together.  The 
fowl  at  first  are  a  little  shy  of  coming  near  them ; 
but  by  degrees  they  come  nearer ;  and  as  all  birds 
at  last  grow  familiar  with  a  scare-crow,  the  ducks 
gather  about  these,  and  amuse  themselves  by 
whetting  their  bills  against  them.  When  the 
birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  gourds  as  the  fow- 
ler could  wish,  he  then  prepares  to  deceive  them 
in  good  earnest.  He  hollows  out  one  of  these 
gourds,  large  enough  to  put  his  head  in;  and, 
making  holes  to  breaiihe  and  see  through,  he 
claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades 
slowly  into  the  water,  keeping  his  body  under, 
and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the 
surface ;  and  in  that  maimer  moves  impercepti- 
bly towards  the  fowls,  who  suspect  no  danger. 
At  last,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them  ; 
while  they,  having  been  long  used  to  see  gourds, 
take  not  the  least  fright  when  the  enemy  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  them  ;  and  an  insidious  enemy 
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he  is ;  for  ever  as  he  approaches  a  fowl,  he  seizes 
it  hj  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  a  jerk  under  water. 
There  he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to 
the  next,  till  he  has  thus  loaded  himself  with  as 
many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When  he  has  got 
his  quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to  disturb 
the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he  slowly  moves 
off  again ;  and  in  this  manner  pays  the  flock 
three  or  four  visits  in  a  day.  Of  all  the  various 
artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this  seems  likely  to 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  success,  as  it  is 
the  most  practised  in  China. 

SUPPLBHKNTABT  NoTE. 

The  tame  duck  owes  its  origin  to  the  mallard  or 
wild  duck,  but  has  long  been  reclaimed  from  a  state 
of  nature.  Many  of  them  have  nearly  the  same 
plumage  as  the  wild  ones :  others  vary  greatly  from 
them  both  in  plumage  and  size.  Tbev  are  to  be 
found  of  all  colours ;  but  the  drakes  still  retain  the 
unvarying  marks  of  their  wild  original,  in  the  curled 
feathers  of  the  tail.  In  a  wild  state  they  pair  and 
are  monogamous,  but  become  polygamous  when  tame. 
Buffon  says,  **  man  made  a  double  conquest  when 
he  subdued  the  inhabitants  at  once  of  the  air  and 
the  water.  Free  in  both  those  elements,  equally 
fitted  to  roam  in  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  to  glide 
through  the  ocean,  or  plunge  under  its  biUows,  the 
aquatic  birds  seemed  destined  by  nature  to  live  for 
ever  remote  from  society  and  from  the  limits  of  our 
dominion.  Eggs  taken  from  the  reeds  and  rushes 
amidst  the  water,  and  set  under  an  adopted  mother, 
first  produced  in  our  farm-yards  wild,  shy,  fugitive 
birds,  perpetually  roving  and  unsettled,  and  impatient 
to  regain  the  abodes  of  liberty.  These,  however, 
after  they  had  bred  and  reared  their  own  young  in 
the  domestic  asylum,  became  attached  to  the  spot; 
and  their  descendants,  in  process  of  time,  grew  more 
and  more  gentle  and  tractable,  till  at  last  they  appear 
to  have  nearly  relinquished  and  forgotten  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  savage  state,  although  they  still  retain  a 
strong  propensity  to  roam  abroad,  m  search,  no 
doubt,  of  the  larger  pools,  marshy  places,  and  bogs, 
which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  prefer  to  the 
beaten,  hard,  pebbly  -  covered  surface  surrounding 
the  scantily  watered  hamlet:  and  indeed  it  is  well 
known  to  every  observing  good  housewife,  that  when 
they  are  long  confined  to  such  dry  places,  they  de- 
generate both  in  strens'th  and  beauty,  and  lose  much 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  uiose  which  are  reared  in  spots 
more  congenial  to  their  nature.  That  these  and 
such  like  watery  places,  which  their  health  requires 
for  them  to  wash,  dive,  feed,  rest,  and  sport  in,  are 
not  better  tenanted  by  these  useful  and  pretty  birds, 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  marks  strongly  a  filling 
off,  a  want  of  industry  in  those  females  to  whose  lot 
it  falls,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  attention  to  those  lesser  but  essential  branches  of 
rural  economy." 

When  ducks,  with  other  kinds  of  fowl,  are  busily 
employed  in  picking  up  the  waste  about  the  bam 
door,  they  greatly  enliven  the  rural  scene,  as  depicted 
by  our  poet  Allan  Ramsay : 

'*  A  snug  thsck  boose,  before  the  door  a  green, 
Hens  OB  the  middingt,  docks  in  dnbs  are  seen : 
On  this  side  stands  a  bam,  on  that  a  bjre  ; 
A  peat  stack  Joins,  and  forms  a  rural  square." 

"  We  have  been  assured,"  says  Montagu,  **by  a 
person  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  a  half- domes- 
ticated duck  made  a  nest  in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched 
I  her  young,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  a  piece  of 
•  water  at  a  considerable  distance.     Others  have  been 
I  known  to  breed  on  trees ;  and  we  recollect  the  nest 


of  this  bird  being  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  pollard 
willow  impending  over  the  water,  from  whence  the 
young  might  reaidily  drop  unhurt  into  their  natural 
element.'*  Mr.  Tunstall,  says  Professor  Rennie, 
mentions  one  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex,  which  was 
found  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  on  an  oak  twenty<five 
feet  from  the  ground.  Daniel,  in  his  rural  sports, 
mentions  an  instance  of  one  taking  possession  of  the 
nest  of  a  hawk  in  a  large  oak.  Mr.  Andrew  Short- 
rede  informs  us,  that  he  remembers  on  his  fiither*s 
fiurm  of  Monklaw,  near  Jedburgh,  a  duck,  which  in 
the  spring  laid  black  em.  As  the  season  advanced, 
the  blackness  gradually  went  off,  tiU,  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  the  eggs  were  whiter  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  duck.  This  duck  was  rather  beyond  the 
usual  size.  On  the  same  farm  there  was  another 
duck,  which  laid  two  eggs  a-day.  This  fact  was 
proved  by  locking  the  bird  up,  when  one  egg  was 
found  early  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  even- 
ing. This  remarkable  duck  was  killed  by  a  servant 
ignorant  of  its  virtues. 

The  following  curious  fact  is  related  by  Professor 
Scarpa.— A  duck  accustomed  to  feed  out  of  its 
owner's  hand,  was  once  offered  some  perfumed  bread, 
which  it  at  first  refused  to  take.  After  several 
attempts,  however,  it  at  length  complied ;  took  the 
bread  in  its  bill,  and  carrying  It  to  a  neighbouring 
pond,  moved  it  in  various  directions,  as  if  to  wash 
awav  the  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  then 
swallowed  it.  Mr.  Saul  says,  **  I  have  now  a  fine 
duck,  which  was  hatched  under  a  hen  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  there  beinff  seven  young  ones  produced  at 
the  time.  When  these  ducks  were  about  ten  days 
old,  five  of  them  were  taken  away  from  beneath  the 
hen  by  the  rats  during  the  night  time,  the  rate* suck- 
ing  them  to  death,  and  leaving  the  body  perfect. 
My  duck,  which  escaped  this  danger,  now  alanns  all 
the  other  ducks  and  fowls,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  as  soon  as  the  rats  appear  in  the  building  in 
which  they  are  confined,  whether  it  be  in  the  night 
or  in  the  morning.  I  was  awoke  by  this  duck  last 
spring,  about  midnight;  and,  as  I  apprehended  the 
rats  were  making  an  attack,  I  got  up  immediately, 
went  to  the  building  and  found  the  ducks  uninjured. 
I  then  returned  to  bed  again,  supposing  the  rats  had 
retreated.  To  my  surprise  next  morning,  I  found 
that  ten  young  ducks  had  been  taken  from  beneath 
a  hen,  and  sucked  to  death  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  where  the  duck  was  sitting.  On  this  account 
I  got  a  young  rat-dog,  and  kept  it  in  the  building; 
and,  when  the  rats  approach,  the  duck  will  actually 
rouse  the  dog  from  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  the  dog 
starts  up,  the  duck  becomes  settled  again." 

The  Velvet  duck  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  is  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  The  plumafjfe  is  blackish; 
the  lower  eyelid  and  spot  on  the  wings  white;  the 
bUl  is  yellow,  black  in  the  middle,  gibbous  at  the 
base;  the  legs  are  red.  The  female  is  without  the 
gibbosity  at  the  bill;  her  body  is  brown;  and  she 
lays  white  eggs. 

The  Scaup  duck  inhabits  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  America:  it  migrates  in  winter  to  warmer  cli- 
mates; its  food  is  shell-fish,  and  is  in  length  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  The  back  and  shoulders 
are  dnereously  waved;  the  belly  is  white;  it  has 
also  a  white  spot  on  each  wing.  The  bill  is  broad, 
and  of  a  bluish  ash  colour ;  the  irides  yellow ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  greenish  black  colour ;  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  waved  with  black  and  cinere- 
ous; the  legs  and  primary  quill  feathers  are  duskv; 
the  secondaries  are  white,  tipped  with  black;  the 
tail  covert  and  the  vent  are  black.  The  female  birds 
are  brown ;  the  bill  black,  surrounded  with  a  circle 
of  white  feathers ;  the  neck  rusty ;  the  belly  is  white ; 
and  there  is  a  bar  of  white  on  each  wing;  the  legs 
are  black. 
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The  Shieldrake, — This  has  flat  bill,  a  compressed 
fore-head,  a  greenish  black  head,  and  the  body  varie- 
gated with  white.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
world  as  far  as  Iceland.  They  usually  breed  in  de- 
serted rabbit-holes,  and  lay  fifteen  or  sixteen  round- 
ish white  eggs;  and  sit  about  thirty  days.  "  They 
are  very  careful  of  their  young,*'  says  Latham,  "  and 
will  carry  them  from  place  to  place  in  their  hills." 
They  also  show  much  mstinctive  cunning  in  preserv- 
ing them  when  attempted  to  be  caught;  for  they 
will  fly  along  tbe  ground  as  if  wounded,  till  the  brood 
are  got  into  a  place  of  securitv.  Their  great  beauty 
has  induced  many  unsuccessnil  attempts  to  domes* 
ticate  them;  but  they  never  thrive,  unless  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  salt-water.  The  eggs  are  thought 
good ;  but  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is  rank  and  unsa- 
vourv. 

The  Mallard  is  about  the  size  of  the  preceding; 
its  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  tip, 
is  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  near  an  inch 
broad,  with  a  roundish  tip  at  the  end ;  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiful  shining 
green ;  the  under  eyelids  white,  with  a  sort  of  half 
circle  or  white  ring  that  passes  round  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck;  the  under  part  of  the  neck  below  the 
white  ring  to  the  breast,  is  of  a  glossy  chestnut 
colour.  The  undet  parts  of  the  breast  and  belly 
are  a  sort  of  ash  colour,  sprinkled  with  a  variety  of 
dark  specks  resembling  drops;  the  back  between 
the  wings  is  of  a  cinereous  red,  in  like  manner 
sprinkled  pr  speckled;  tbe  lower  part  towards  the 
rump  still  darker ;  the  rump  itself  of  a  sort  of  glossv 
pirple.  The  sides  of  the  body  and  the  longer  thigh 
feathers  are  beautified  with  transverse  brown  lines, 
with  a  bluish  sort  of  mixture.  The  scapular  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  are  of  a  fine  silver  colour,  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  brown  transverse  lines;  the 
second  row  of  the  quill  feathers  tipt  with  white, 
with  the  outward  webs  of  a  fine  bluish  purple,  and  a 
border  of  black  running  between  the  white  and  the 
blue;  the  rest  of  the  wings  variegated  with  silver- 
coloured  feathers,  with  some  of  their  edges  black, 
others  of  a  dark  purple.  The  under  part  of  the 
tail  is  black,  the  isathers  on  the  upper  end  in  sharp 
points,  the  middlemost  of  which  turn  up  ui  a  cir- 
cular form  towards  the  back,  and  appear  of  a  fine 
glossy  purple  colour.  They  are  feathered  down  to 
the  knees;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  saifron  colour. 

It  is  towards  the  middle  of  October  that  the  wild 
ducks  generally  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
among  us,  but  only  in  small  bands,  .which  are  in  a 
little  time  followed  by  others  more  numerous.  They 
are  recognised  by  their  elevated  flight,  in  inclined 
lines,  or  regular  triangles.  They  are  observed  on 
their  arrival  to  fly  incessantly  from  one  pond  and 
river  to  others.  Their  movements  are  made  more 
by  night  than  by  dav.  They  feed,  voyage,  arrive, 
and  depart  principallv  in  the  evening,  and  even  at 
night,  during  which  the  whizzing  of  their  flight  dis- 
covers their  passage ;  but  the  noise  of  their  wings 
is  greatest  at  the  moment  of  their  setting  out.  As 
long  as  the  rigour  of  the  season  does  not  deprive 
them  of  aquatic  insects,  of  small  fish,  of  frogs,  of  the 
grains  of  seeds,  and  other  marshy  plants,  which  fur- 
nish them  with  abundant  food,  they  remain  in  rivers 
and  large  pieces  of  stagnant  water;  but  when  these 
are  frozen,  they  retire  to  the  borders  of  woods  to 
pick  up  the  acorns,  or  spread  themselves  in  the  fields 
to  feed  upon  the  green  corn.  If  the  cold  continues, 
and  becomes  too  rigorous,  they  depart  altogether, 
and  transport  themselves  into  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, returning  only  with  tbe  thaw  about  the 
month  of  February.  It.  is  usually  in  the  evening 
that  they  are  seen  to  repass  with  the  winds  from  tbe 
south ;  but  the  bands  are  less  numerous,  because  at 
this  epoch  they  commence  to  pair.  Each  couple  set 
off  separately,  remain  isolated  in  the  reeds  and  rushes 


the  greater  part  of  the  day,  travel  by  night,  never 
stop  except  when  impeded  by  contrary  winds,  and 
proceed  to  the  northern  regions  to  pass  tbe  summer. 
Some  few  couples,  however,  remain  with  us,  and 
nestle  in  noarshy  grounds.     The  female  usually  makes  j  | 
choice  of  a  thick  tuft  of  rushes,  of  the  middle  of 
which  she  forms  a  nest  by  cutting  and  bending  the  '  < 
stems.     Such  nests  are,  however,  sometimes  found  •  I 
in  the  midst  of  brushwood  at  some  distance  from  the    ' 
water,  and  these  birds  have  even  been  known  to  lay  i 
in  tbe  nests  of  others.     The  eggs  are  from  ten  to    { 
fifteen,  and  sometimes  even  eighteen  in  number,  and  1 1 
of  a  greenish- white.     The  mother  strips  her  breast  ; 
to  furnish  the  nest,  and  to  cover  the  eggs  during  >  i 
her  absence.     She  never  alights  at  less  than  a  bun-    I 
dred  paces  from  the  nest,  and  takes  a  circuitous  route  ,  | 
to  arrive  there,  with  her  eyes  constantly  vratching  to 
see  if  there  are  any  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood.  ' 
Once  fixed,  however,  on  the  eggs,  even  the  approach 
of  man  will  not  oblige  her  to  quit  them.     The  male 
remains  at  some  distance  from  his  companion,  ready  : 
to  assist  and  defend  her.    The  incubation  lasts  thirty  . 
days;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  disclosed,  the  { 
mother  conducts  them  to  the  watei; ;  it  is  even  said, 
that  if  they  are  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  parents    I 
bring  them  there  one  by  one  with  their  bills.     Tbe     < 
female  rallies  them  in  the  evening,  conceals  them  in  ;  | 
reeds,  and  covers  them  with  her  wings  during  the 
night.     The  small  insects,  &c.  which  they  can  catch 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  their  first  food.    They 
are  for  some  time  covered  with  a  yellowish  dovm, 
and  are  unable  to  fly  until  they  are  tnree  months  old.     j 
These  birds  are  exceedingly  oistrustful,  make  many 
circumvolutions  before  they  alight  anywhere,  swim 
always  at  a  distance  from  the  shore;  and  when  they   I 
sleep  upon  the  water,  which  they  often  do,  one  of  I 
them  always  watches  as  a  sentinel.     In  consequence     j 
of  this,  the  pursuit  of  them  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  wild  ducks  in  general   prefer  the  northern   | 
regions;  but  birds  of  such  powerful  flight  can  easily   ' 
be  supposed  to  pass  from  one  continent  to  another.     ' 
We  find,  in  fisct,  this  same  species  in  corresponding 
climates  in  the  New  World ;  but  the  American  spe-   I  • 
cies  seems  larger  and  more  robiist,  though  in  all  other   '  | 
respects  exacuy  similar. 

The  Long-Tailed  Duck The  tail  is  pointed  and   i 

long;  the  body  is  black;  it  is  whitish  beneath.     It   I  . 
inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.      The  bill  is 
black,  orange-coloured  in  the  middle;  it  is  reddish     \ 
gray  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head  and  sides ;  hind- 
part,  breast,  and  belly,  white;   the   scapulars  are   i 
long  and  white;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  it  has  a  \ 
black  spot;   the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  back,    ' 
wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  chocolate  colour ;  the  four 
middle  tail  feathers  are  black;  the  two  middle  ones     | 
longer  than  the  rest ;  the  others  are  white ;  the  legs 
are  dusky  red,  or  blackish.    The  female  has  a  shorter 
tail,  and  wedged;  the  body  is  varied  with  blackish, 
rufous  and  gray;  the  back  is  black ;  collar *and  lower 
part  of  the  belly  white.  j  , 

The  Golden  Eye  chiefly  breeds  in  Italy :  it  has  a   : 
large  head  and  thick  body;  the  neck  short;  and  the   ; 
bill  broad,  elevated  towards  the  point,  of  a  black 
colour,  and  is,  if  measured  from  the  angles  of  the     | 
mouth,  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long  ;  the     I 
head,  when  variously  exposed  to  the  light,  appears     ' 
black,  purple,  and  green,  with  a  fine  shining  silky 
gloss ;  it  has  a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;   | 
the  eyes  are  of  a  fine  gold  colour ;  the  neck,  breast,    : 
and  belly,  white;  tbe  space  between  the  shoulders     | 
and  the  back  is  black ;  the  wings  of  a  fine  beautiful 
mixture  of  black  and  white;    the  tail  near  three     ' 
inches  long;  the  legs  short,  of  a  yellowish  colour; 
the  toes  pretty  long,  and  more  dusky.     It  has  a  dis-   , 
agreeable  fishy  taste ;  they  are  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  taken  upon  the  Engliivh  coast. 

The  Ei<ier  duck  is  principally  found  in  the  Western   , 
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islands  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  ooasU  of  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  ita 
plumage  is  a  varied  mixture  of  black  and  white;  the 
female  however  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  marked 
with  black  and  dusky  streaks.  They  generally  build 
on  small  islands,  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  the 
male  continues  on  the  watch  near  the  shore  while 

!  the  female  is  sitting ;  but  he  leaves  them  when  the 
brood  is  hatched.  As  soon  as  tbey  are  able  to  creep 
from  the  shell,  the  mother  entices  them  to  the  water 
side,  and  taking  them  on  her  back,  she  swims  a  short 
(Ustanoe  with  them ;  when  she  has  got  them  a  little 
way  from  land,  she  dives  suddenly,  leaving  them 
floating  on  the  surfiice  of  the  water  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. After  this  they  are  seldom  found  on  land. 
But  that  which  renders  this  bird  so  highly  valued, 
is  the  celebrated  eider  down,  used  for  the  beds  and 
couches  of  the  luxurious  and  the  effeminate.  This 
is  plucked  from  the  breast  by  the  birds,  in  order  to 
line  their  nests ;  and  during  the  time  that  the  female 
is  sitting,  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  traffic, 
remove  her,  and  take  away  the  down  and  superfluous 
eggs,  and  then  carefully  replace  her.  This  is  done 
several  times,  and  the  down  is  again  produced  by 
the  birds,  and  she  begins  to  lay  afresh;  and  when 
the  young  ones  leave  the  nest,  it  is  completely  plun- 
dered. One  female  will  give  about  half  a  pound  of 
down,  which,  when  properly  cleaned,  is  reduced  to 
one  half  of  that  quantity.  The  down,  when  cleaned, 
sells  at  about  12«.  per  pound.  The  Hon.  Arthur 
Dillon  in  his  '  Winter  in  Iceland,*  says:  **  So  much 
do  these  interesting  birds  feel  their  security  in  Vidoe, 
that  five  of  them  had  chosen  as  their  location  the 
ground  under  a  narrow  bench  that  runs  along  the 
windows  of  the  house :  and  so  perfectly  fearless  were 
they,  that,  without  moving  away,  they  would  peck 
at  the  hand  that  disturbed  them.     The  rising  ground 

.is  particularly  fiivourable  for  the  birds  to  build  on, 
being  covered  with  hollows  and  inequalities,  that 
serve  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  only 
require  the  addition  of  down  to  convert  them  into 
oests.  The  drakes  are  easily  known^y  their  white 
and  black  plumage;  but  the  dark  hue  of  the  females 
makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  holes 
in  which  they  sit.  Owing  to  their  lying  close,  I 
have  frequently  trodden  on  them,  without  their 
warning  me  of  their  presence  till  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  dn^es,  though  by  no  means  wild,  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  ba  handled  so  freely  as  the 
ducks,  and  mostly  keep  together  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  As  soon  as  a  nest  is  completed,  it  is  usual 
to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  down,  while  the 
bird  is  away  feeding ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
a  second,  and  occasionally  a  third,  time.  On  her 
return,  the  bird  makes  up  the  deficiency  thus  created, 
by  stripping  her  own  breast;  and,  when  her  stock  is 
exhausted,  she  calls  on  her  mate  to  add  his  portion, 
which  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  sacrifice  she 
has  made.  The  same  sort  of  spoliation  is  practised 
with  regard  to  the  eggs,  care  bein^  taken  tnat  three 
or  four  are  left;  for  should  the  bird  on  her  return 
find  the  nest  empty,  she  wiU  desert  it,  and  not  breed 
again  the  same  season.  About  aix,  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  tame  ducks,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour,  are  found  in  each  nest.  Their  flavour  is 
very  inferior  to  that  of  hena'  eggs,  but  they  are  not 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  their  being  made  into  ome- 
lettes. The  average  quantity  of  down  obtained 
from  tiiree  neata  ia  half  a  pound,  so  mixed  with  grass 
and  foreign  matter,  that  iortj  pounds  in  that  state 
are  reduced  to  fifteen,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
leaned.  Vidoe  and  Engoe  together  produce,  i  be- 
lieve, about  three  hun£'ed  pounds  weight  yearly, 
which  would,  if  the  above  calculation  is  correct, 
make  the  number  of  ducks  that  come  to  these  two 
places  foil  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand  every  year. 

;  The  number,  however,  that  breed  in  Faxdnord  is 


small,  compared  to  those  that  bend  their  course  to 
Breid^ord." 

The  example  of  the  eider-duck,  in  plucking'  the 
down  from  her  body  in  order  to  keep  her  offspring 
warm,  is  not  unmatched  in  the  animal  world.  The 
domestic  rabbit  is  a  familiar  example,  preparing  for 
her  delicate  young  a  nest  of  hay,  warmly  Uned  with 
down  plucked  from  her  own  fur.  It  may  not  be  so 
generally  known,  that  several  moths,  such  as  the 
gypsey  and  the  golden  tail,  are  provided  with  a  thick 
bunch  of  down  on  their  tails  for  covering  their  eggs 
at  the  time  of  layinr,  and  also  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
likewise  situated  in  the  tail,  for  plucking  off  this 
down  and  spreading  it  over  the  eggs. 

7%«  Summer -duck, — It  has  been  remarked  by 
Aristotle,  that  birds  which  do  not  perch  build  on 
the  ground: — "Partridges,*'  he  says,  **and  other 
birds  which  seldom  fly,  nestle  on  the  ground;  of 
these,  also,  the  skylark,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
quail  never  alight  on  a  tree.  But  the  converse  of 
this  will  not  hold ;  for  many  birds  which  perch  nestle 
on  the  ground,  of  which  the  redbreast,  the  buntings, 
and  the  pheasants,  are  familiar  examples.  A  very 
remarkable  illustration,  however,  of  the  remark  of 
Aristotle  occurs  in  the  summer-duck  of  America, 
which  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  be  mentioned 
here,  as  one  of  the  birds  which  llhe  their  nests  with 
their  own  down.  At  variance  with  the  habits  of  all 
other  ducks,  this  one  perches  on  trees,  for  which  its 
strong  sharp  claws  render  it  more  adapted  than  its 
webbed  feet.  The  elegant  form  and  rich  colouring  i 
of  the  male  (though  the  female  wears  a  uniform  of  I 
dull  brown^  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  i 
have  seen  it ;  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  | 
Indians  took  the  hint  of  their  plumed  head-dresses 
from  its  beautiful  crest.  With  this  crest  and  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  is  fre- 
quently ornamented.  Linnseus,  whose  nomenclature 
exhibits  some  singular  displays  of  fanciful  allusion, 
imagined  that  this  duck's  crest  so  much  resembled 
the  oridal  head-dress  of  his  country-women,  that  he 
named  it  the  bride,  though  the  one  is  high,  stiff, 
fantastic,  and  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion,  while 
the  other  is  free,  elegant,  and  graceful.  The  beau- 
tiful pendent  crest  of  the  summer-duck  arises  from  a 
base  of  glossy  golden  green,  shading  off  into  a  rich 
violet  brown,  dashed  with  interrupted  streaks  of 
snow  white.  The  feathers  covering  the  wings  are 
of  the  same  glossy  brown,  which  melts  into  black, 
with  rich  purple  reflections.of  burnished  steel ;  while 
those  on  the  flanls  are  delicately  fringed  and  striped 
with  black  and  white. 

It  is  stated  in  the  notes  to  Buffon,  by  the  English 
translator,  that  the  summer- duck  nestles  in  the  holes 
bored  by  the  woodpeckers ;  but  this,  on  considering 
its  size,  must  appear  impossible.  That  it  does, 
however,  make  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees  has 
been  testified  by  every  observer.  Wilson  informs 
us  that  instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  nest 
was  constructed  with  a  few  sticks  laid  on  the  fork 
of  the  branches,  though  it  is  usually  in  the  inside  of 
a  hollow  tree,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  very  near 
if  not  upon  the  ground.  **  On  the  18th  of  May," 
continues  Wilson,  *'  I  visited  a  tree  containing  a  nest 
of  a  summer-duck,  on  the  banks  of  Tuckahoe  river. 
New  Jersey.  It  was  an  old  grotesque  white  oak, 
whose  top  had  been  torn  off  by  a  storm.  It  stood 
on  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  water.  In  this  hcdlow  and  broken  top, 
and  about  six  feet  down,  on  the  soft  decayed  wood, 
lay  thirteen  eggs,  snugly  covered  with  down,  doubt- 
less  taken  from  the  breast  of  the  bird.  This  tree 
had  been  occupied,  probably  by  the  same  pair,  for 
four  successive  years,  in  breeding-time.  The  person 
who  gave  me  tne  information,  and  whose  house  was 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  tree,  said  that 
he  had  seen  the  fetpale,  the  preceding  spring,  carry 
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down  her  young,  one  by  one  in  less  than  ten  nunutes. 
She. caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the  wing  or  back  of 
the  neck,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  whence  she  afterwards  led  them  to  the  water. 
Under  this  same  tree,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  a  large 
sloop  lay  on  the  stocks  nearly  finished ;  the  deck  was 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  nest,  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  and  noise  of  the  work- 
men, the  ducks  would  not  abandon  their  old  breed- 
ing.place,  but  continued  to  pass  out  and  in  as  if  no 
person  had  been  near.  The  male  usually  perched  on 
an  adjoining  limb,  and  kept  watch  while  the  female 
was  laying,  and  also  often  when  she  was  sitting.  A 
tame  goose  had  chosen  a  hollow  space  at  the  root 
of  the  same  tree  to  lay  and  hatch  her  young  in." 


CHAP.  XIII. 

or  THE  KINOriBBXB. 

I  WILL  conclude  the  history  of  birds  with  one 
that  seems  to  unite  in  itself  somewhat  of  every 
chuss  preceding.  It  seems  at  once  possessed  of 
appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapacious  kinds,  with 
an  attachment  to  water  like  the  birds  of  that 
element.  It  exhibits  in  its  form  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  the  peacock,  the  shadings  of  the 
humming-bird,  the  bill  of  the  crane,  and  the 
short  legs  of  the  swallow.  The  bird  I  mean  is 
the  King-fisher,  of  which  many  extraordinary 
fEdsehoods  have  been  propagated;  and  yet  of 
which  many  extraordinary  things  remain  to  be 
said  that  are  actually  true. 

The  Kingfisher  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
swallow;  its  shape  is  clumsy;  the  legs  dispro- 
portionably  small,  and  the  bill  disproportionably 
long :  it  is  two  inches  from  the  base  to  the  tip ; 
the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow :  but 
the  colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its  inelegant 
form ;  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  of  a  deep  blackis^  green,  spotted 
with  bright  azure ;  the  back  and  tail  are  of  the 
most  resplendent  azure ;  the  whole  under-side  of 
the  body  is  orange-coloured ;  a  broad  mark  of 
the  same  passes  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes ; 
beyond  that  is  a  large  white  spot;  the  tail  is 
short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers  of  a  rich 
deep  blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and 
the  three  joints  of  the  outmost  toe  adhere  to  the 
middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by 
one. 

From  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender  short 
legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no 
person  would  be  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  the  most 
rapacious  little  animals  that  skims  the  deep. 
Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  fish, 
which  it  takes  in  surprising  quantities,  when  we 
consider  its  size  and  figure.  It  chiefly  frequents 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  takes  its  prey  after  the 
manner  of  the  osprey,  bahmcing  itsdf  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  above  the  water  for  a  considerable 
space,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  seizing 
the  fish  with  inevitable  certainty.     While  it  re- 


mains suspended  in  the  air,  in  a  bright  day,  the 
plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  most 
A^sarMng  colours.  It  might  have  been  this  extra- 
ordinary beauty  that  has  given  rise  to  fitble ;  for 
whenever  there  is  anything  uncommon,  &ncy  is 
always  willing  to  increase  the  wonder.^ 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  said,  that  she  built 
her  nest  on  the  water,  and  thus,  in  a  few  days, 
hatched  and  produced  her  young.  But,  to  be 
uninterrupted  in  this  task,  she  was  said  to  be 
possessed  of  a  charm  to  lUlay  the  fury  of  the 
waves ;  and  during  this  period  the  mariner  might 
sail  with  the  greatest  security.  The  ancient 
poets  are  full  of  these  &ble6;  their  historians 
are  not  exempt  from  them.  Cicero  has  written 
a  long  poem  in  praise  of  the  halcyon,  of  which 
there  remain  but  two  lines.  Even  the  emperor 
Gordian  has  written  a  poem  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  have  nothing  remaining.  Theee  fiibles 
have  been  adopted  each  by  one  of  the  earliest 
fathers  of  the  church.  '^  Behold,'*  says  St.  Am- 
brose, "  the  little  bird,  which  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter lays  her  eggs  on  the  sand  by  the  shore.  From 
that  moment  the  winds  are  hushed ;  the  sea  be- 
comes smooth ;  and  the  calm  continues  for  four- 
teen days.    This  is  the  time  she  requires ;  seven 

1  The  Kinsfisher,  although  one  of  the  least  ele- 
gantly formed  of  our  native  birds,  is  among  the  most 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  which  is 
such  as  at  once  to  recall  to  mind  the  splendour  of  the 
feathered  denizens  of  the  tropics.  Its  large  bodv, 
short  and  thick  neck,  disproportionately  long  bill, 
diminutive  feet,  and  abbreviated  tail,  give  it  a 
peculiar  appearance,  so  that  the  least  observant  can- 
not mistake  it  for  any  other  bird.  The  bill  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  head,  straight,  rather  slen- 
der, higher  than  broad  in  its  whole  length,  Ibar- 
sided,  its  outlines  almost  straight,  and  its  tip  pointed. 
The  very  short  tarsi  are  roundish,  and  destitute  of 
defined  scales ;  the  first  toe  shorter  than  the  second, 
the  third  slightly  longer  than  the  fourth;  the  claws 
arched,  slender,  compressed,  and  acute.  The  plu- 
mage  is  soft  and  blended;  the  feathers  generally 
long,  especially  on  the  hind-neck  and  rump;  of  an 
oblong  form,  without  plumules.  The  wings  are 
rather  short,  but  very  broad,  the  secondary  quills 
being  of  great  length ;  the  tail  very  short,  a  little 
rounded,  of  twelve  rather  narrow,  rounded  feathers. 
The  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown,  as  are  the  mar- 
gins  ana  tip  of  the  lower,  the  remaining  part  being 
pale  orange.  The  tarsi  and  toes  are  orange-red, 
the  claws  dark -brown.  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  duU-green,  each  feather  with  a  transverse 
bar  of  light  ffreenish-blue  near  the  end ;  the  hind- 
neck,  sioes  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts, 
are  of  a  similar  dull  green,  tinged  with  purple  in  a 
different  light,  the  latter  feathers  tipped  with  light 
blue.  The  middle  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  tail- 
ooverttf,  are  of  a  beautiful  glossy  light  blue,  the  tail 
of  a  duller  purplish-blue.  The  quills  are  brown, 
with  the  outer  webs  dull-green.  A  band  of  yellow- 
ish-red from  the  nostril  to  the  eye ;  the  lond  space 
dusky ;  behind  the  eye  a  similar  yellowish-red  iMuid ; 
below  which,  and  extending  from  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, is  a  band  of  greenish-blue,  terminating  behind  in 
a  yellowish- white  patch.  The  throat  is  of  the  latter 
colour,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  vellowish-red* 
of  a  richer  tint  anteriorly.  The  length  is  7i  inches. 
The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  similar  in  the 
colour,  the  tints  being  only  a  little  less  bright. ^£i> 
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days  to  hatch,  and  seven  days  to  foster  her  young. 
Their  Creator  has  taught  these  little  animals  to 
make  their  nest  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stormy 
season,  only  to  manifest  his  kindness  by  granting 
them  a  lasting  oahn.  The  seamen  are  not  igno- 
rant of  this  blessing ;  they  call  this  interval  of 
fair  weather  their  halcyon  days;  and  they  are 
particularly  careful  to  seize  the  opportunity,  as 
they  then  need  fear  no  interruption."  This,  and 
a  hundred  other  instances,  might  be  given  of  the 
credulity  of  mankind  with  respect  to  this  bird ; 
they  entered  into  speculations  concerning  the 
manner  of  her  calming  the  deep,  the  formation 
of  her  nest,  and  her  peculiar  sagacity ;  at  pres- 
ent we  do  not  speculate  because  we  know,  with 
respect  to  our  kingfisher,  that  most  of  the  facts 
are  &lse.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients 
was  a  different  bird  from  our  kingfisher ;  it  may 
be  urged,  that  many  birds,. especially  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  build  a  floating  nest  upon  the  sea ; 
but  still  the  history  of  the  ancient  halcyon  is 
clogged  with  endless  fable ;  and  it  is  but  an  in- 
different method  to  vindicate  falsehood,  by  show- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  story  is  true. 

The  kingfisher  with  which  we  are  acquunted 
at  present,  has  none  of  those  powers  of  allaying 
the  storm,  or  building  upon  the  waves ;  it  is  con- 
tented to  make  its  nest  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
such  situations  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  stream.  When  it  has  found  a  place 
for  its  purpose,  it  hollows  out  with  its  bill  a  hole 
about  a  yard  deep;  or  if  it  finds  the  deserted 
hole  of  a  rat,  or  one  caused  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
decaying,  it  takes  quiet  possession.  This  hole  it 
enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  a  good  size ;  and  lin- 
ing it  with  the  down  of  the  willow,  lays  its  eggs 
there  without  any  further  preparation. 

Its  nest,  or  rather  hole,  is  very  different  from 
that  described  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  long-necked 
gourd  of  the  bones  of  the  sea-needle.  The  bones, 
indeed,  are  found  there  in  great  quantities,  as 
well  as  the  scales  of  fishes ;  but  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  bird's  food,  and  by  no  means  brought 
there  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  conveni- 
ence. The  kingfisher,  as  Bellonius  says,  feeds 
upon  fish,  but  is  inoapoble  of  digesting  the  bones 
and  scales,  which  he  throws  up  again,  as  eagles 
and  owls  are  seen  to  do  a  part  of  their  prey. 
These  fill  the  bird's  nest  of  course ;  and  although 
they  seem  as  if  designedly  placed  there,  are  only 
a  kind  of  nuisance. 

In  these  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of  fish 
brought  there,  are  very  fetid,  the  kingfisher  is 
often  found  with  from  five  eggs  to  nine.  There 
the  female  continues  to  hatch,  even  though  dis- 
turbed ;  and  though  the  nest  be  robbed,  she  will 
again  return  and  lay  there.  "  I  have  had  one 
of  those  females  brought  me,"  says  Reaumur, 
"which  was  taken  frx>m  her  nest  about  three 
leagues  from  my  house.  After  admiring  the 
beauty  of  her  colours,  I  let  her  fly  again,  when 


the  fond  creature  was  instantly  seen  to  return 
back  to  the  nest  where  she  had  just  before  been 
made  a  captive.  There,  joining  the  male,  she 
again  began  to  lay,  though  it  was  for  the  third 
time,  and  though  the  season  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced. At  each  time  she  had  seven  eggs.  The 
older  the  nest  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  fish- 
bones and  scales  does  it  contain :  these  are  dis- 
posed without  any  order;  and  sometimes  take 
up  a  good  deal  of  room." 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  season : 
and  excludes  her  first  brood  about  the  beginning 
of  ApriL  The  male,  whose  fidelity  exceeds  even 
that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provisions  of 
fish  while  she  is  thus  employed ;  and  she,  con- 
trary to  most  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and 
fat  at  that  season.  The  male,  that  used  to  twit- 
ter before  this,  now  enters  the  nest  as  quietly 
and  as  privately  as  possible.  The  young  ones 
are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days ; 
but  are  seen  to  differ  as  well  in  their  size  as  in 
their  beauty. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concern- 
ing this  bird,  so  have  the  modem  vulgar.  It  is 
an  opinion  generally  received  among  them,  that 
the  flesh  of  the  kingfisher  will  not  corrupt,  and 
that  it  will  even  banish  all  vermin.  This  has  no 
better  foundation  than  that  which  is  said  of  its 
always  pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with  its 
breast  to  the  north.  The  only  truth  which  can 
be  afiirmed  of  this  bird,  when  killed,  is,  that  its 
fiesh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten ;  while  its  beau- 
tiful plumage  preserves  its  lustre  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  bird  we  know. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  history  of  birds,  I 
own  I  cannot  take  leave,  of  this  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation  without  reluctance.  These 
splendid  inhabitants  of  the  air  possess  all  those 
qualities  that  can  soothe  the  heart  and  cheer 
the  fancy:  the  brightest  colours,  the  roundest 
forms,  the  most  active  manners,  and  the  sweetest 
music.  In  sending  the  imagination  in  pursuit 
of  these,  in  following  them  to  the  chirping  grove, 
the  screaming  precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep,  the 
mind  naturally  lost  the  sense  of  its  own  situa- 
tion, and,  attentive  to  their  little  sports,  almost 
forgot  the  task  of  describing  them.  Innocently 
to  amuse  the  imagination  in  this  dream  of  life  is 
wisdom ;  and  nothing  is  useless  that,  by  furnish- 
ing mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a  while  in 
oblivion  of  those  stronger  appetites  that  lead  to 
eviL  But  every  rank  and  state  of  mankind  may 
find  something  to  imitate  in  those  delightful 
songsters,  and  we  may  not  only  employ  the  time, 
but  mend  our  lives,  by  the  contemplation.  From 
their  courage  in  defence  of  their  young,  and  their 
assiduity  in  incubation,  the  coward  may  learn 
to  be  brave,  and  the  rash  to  be  patient.  The  in- 
violable attachment  of  some  to  their  companions 
may  give  lessons  of  fidelity ;  and  the  connubial 
tenderness  of  others  be  a  monitor  to  the  inconti- 
nent. Even  those  that  are  tyrants  by  nature 
never  spread  capricious  destruction ;  and,  unlike 
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man,  never  inflict  a  pain  but  when  urged  by  ne- 
cessity. 

SUPPLEHENTART  NoTE. 

Every  schoolboy  18  acquainted  with  the  story  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Magnesia, 
being  shipwrecked,  and  of  his  queen,  Alcyone  (fiibled 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  wind),  who  flung  herself 
from  a  cliff  overhaaging  the  sea,  that  she  might  be 
drowned  as  well  as  her  husband;  but,  instead  of  per- 
ishing, both  were  changed  into  kingfishers :  as  Dry- 
den  gives  it, 

"  The  sods  tiieir  shape  to  winter  birds  translAte, 
But  Doth  obnoxiouB  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  coninj^al  affection  first  is  tried. 
And  still  Uie  mourn  Ail  race  is  multi|diod." 

The  description  of  this  bird  by  Aristotle  is  both 
luminous  and  accurate.  **  The  balcyon,"  says  he, 
'*i8  not  much  larger  than  a  sparrow;  its  plumage  is 
painted  with  azure  and  green,  slightly  tinged  with 
purple, — these  colours  not  being  distinct,  but  blending 
into  one  another ;  and  shinin|[  in  an  iridescent  manner 
over  the  whole  body,  the  wmgs,  and  the  neck ;  the 
bill  is  greenish  yellow  (v^^x«»^«f ),  long  and  slender." 
Pliny  has  in  part  followed  Aristotle,  but  has  intro- 
duced more  details  of  the  notions  prevalent  respect- 
ing the  bird  among  the  ancients. 

With  respect  to  the  vocal  powers  of  any  species 
of  halcvon,  it  is  probable  that  Pliny,  and  those  he 
copied  from,  confounded  it  with  the  sedge-bird,  with 
the  dipper,  or  some  other  water -songster,  whose 
manner  it  is  to  sing  concealed ;  while  the  halcyon, 
perched  on  some  leafless  twi£[  overhan^fing  the  water, 
being  easily  perceived,  acqmred  credit  for  what  she 
was  incapable  of  performing.  It  was  supposed  by 
Belon — and  perhaps  correctly — ^that  the  musioaJ  hal- 
cyon was  the  river  nightingale,  or  reed-thrush,  which 
is  reported  to  be  a  pertinacious  sonpter,  and  creeps 
about  amongst  water-plants  in  pursuit  of  insects;  but 
Belon  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  the  only  river-bird 
which  sings. 

Wilson's  description  of  the  Belted  kingfiaher, 
though  differing  in  a  few  points  from  the  common 
halcyon  of  Europe,  comes  much  nearer  the  reality 
than  the  fables  of  the  old  poets  and  naturalists. 
"Like  the  love-lorn  swains,"  says  he,  "of  whom 
poets  tell  us,  he  delights  in  murmuring  streams  and 
falling  waters ;  not,  however,  merely  that  they  may 
soothe  his  ear,  but  for  a  gratification  somewhat  more 
substantial.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  cataract  or  over 
the  foam  of  a  torrent,  he  sits  perched  upon  an  over- 
hanging bough,  glancing  his  piercing  eye  in  every 
direction  below  for  his  scaly  prey,  which  with  a  sud- 
den circular  plunge  he  sweeps  up  from  their  native 
element  and  swidlows  in  an  instant.  His  voice, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a  watchman's 
rattle,  is  naturally  loud,  harsh,  and  sudden ;  but  is 
softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling  streams  and 
cascades  among  which  he  generally  rambles.  He 
courses  along  the  windings  of  the  brook  or  river,  at 
a  small  height  above  the  surfoce,  sometimes  suspend- 
ing himself  by  the  rapid  action  of  his  wings  like  cer- 
tain species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  fry  be- 
low ;  now  and  then  settling  on  an  old  dead  overhang, 
ing  limb  to  reconnoitre.  Mill-dams  are  particularly 
visited  by  this  feathered  fisher ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
pipe  is  as  well-known  to  the  miller  as  the  rattling  of 
bis  own  hopper." 

It  is  easy  to  be  conceived  how  the  kingfisher 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  bird  of  song.  But  the  fancy 
of  the  halcyon's  ruling  the  weather  after  the  manner 
assumed  by  the  philosopher  in  the  tale  of  Rasselas  is 
so  extravagant,  that  we  cannot  but  smile  at  Mon- 
taigne, who  seriously  believes  that  "  nature  has  hon- 
oured no  other  animal  so  much  during  its  sitting  and 


disclosing,  for  that  the  whole  ocean  is  stayed,  made 
stable  and  smoothed  without  waves,  without  winds 
or  rain,  whilst  the  halcyon  broods  up<m  her  yoong, 
which  is  just  about  the  winter-solstice, — so  that,  by 
her  privilege,  we  have  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
in  the  very  heart  of  winter,  wherein  we  may  sail 
without  danger."  Old  Montaigne  is  equally  oodoubt- 
ing  in  his  fiuth  as  to  the  wonderful  construction  of 
the  halcyon's  nest.  '*  The  most  inquisitive  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wonderful  fabric  and  architecture  where- 
with the  halcyon  builds  her  nest  for  her  little  ones, 
nor  guess  at  the  matter.  Plutarch  who  has  seen  and 
han£ed  many  of  them,  thinks  'it  is  the  bones  of 
some  fish,  wfiich  with  her  beak  and  no  other  instru- 
ment  she  joins  and  binds  together,  interlacing  them 
some  lengthwise,  others  across,  and  adding  nba  and 
hoops  in  such  manner,  that  she  forms  at  last  a  round 
vessel  fit  to  launch,  which  being  done,  and  the  build- 
ing finished,  she  carries  it  to  the  edge  of  the  sea- 
beach,  where  the  waves  beating  j^ntly  against  it, 
shows  her  where  to  mend  what  is  not  well-joined 
and  knit,  and  where  better  to  fortify  the  seams  that 
are  leaky  and  open  at  the  beating  of  the  waves,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  what  is  well-built  and  has  had  due 
finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so  close  and 
bind  together,  that  it  is  not  to  be  broken  or  cracked, 
by  blows  either  of  stone  or  iron,  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  What  is  still  more  to  be  admired  is 
the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  cavity  within,  which 
is  composed  and  proportioned  after  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  receive  or  admit  any  other  thing 
save  the  bird  which  built  it,  for  to  everything  else 
it  is  so  impenetrable,  dose  and  shut,  that  nothing 
can  enter,  not  even  the  water  of  the  sea.'  See  here," 
adds  Montaigne,  **a  very  dear  description  of  this 
building,  and  borrowed  from  a  very  good  band,  and 
yet  methinks  it  does  not  give  a  sufiident  light  into 
the  difficulty  of  this  architecture." 

To  us,  says  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  *  Architecture  of 
Birds,'  it  appears  that  what  Plutarch  took  for  the 
nest  of  the  halcyon  was  simply  the  crustaceoua  cov- 
ering of  some  01  the  sea-urchins  {EchinitUe),  which 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  his  description.  The 
most  common  of  the  shells,  perhaps,  is  the  edible 
one  (Echinus  eicuUntus)  found  on  sea-rocks  near  low- 
water  mark,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
orange  to  nearly  that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  in  colour 
from  almost  white  to  reddish-orange.  When  alive, 
or  recent  and  uninjured,  it  is  covered  with  numerous 
blunt  spines  disposed  in  rows,  but  frequentljr  croaaing 
each  other  at  various  angles,  so  as  to  give  some 
colour  to  Plutarch's  notion  6f  interlacing,  and  the 
comparison  of  ^lian  to  basket-making,  while  the 
whole  crust,  readily  separating  into  five  triangular 
sections,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  **  riba 
and  hoops,"  particufarlv  as  these  sections  are  them- 
selves marked  with  ribs.  The  peculiar  closure  of 
the  mouth  also  appears  to  have  suggested  the  won- 
ders respecting  the  exclusion  of  sea-water,  and  the 
mouth  (always  on  the  under  part)  is  furnished  with 
five  teeth,  not  placed  in  line  nor  in  jaws,  but  dis- 
posed drcularly,  in  a  frame  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated  Diogenes'  lantern,  and  meeting  in  a  central  point. 

Belon,  who  found  the  kingfisher  plentiful  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  author  who  correctly  stated  that  it 
makes  its  nest  by  mining  into  the  sand,  and  wvs 
somewhat  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  credited 
because  he  had  contradicted  the  andents.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  more  or  less  misrepresenta* 
tion  has  been  introduced  into  the  descriptions  of  its 
burrow.  Gesner  furnishes  it  with  a  soft  bed  of  reed 
flowers;  Goldsmith  says  it  lines  its  hole  with  the 
down  of  the  willow ;  and  colonel  Montagu,  half  re- 
verting to  the  ball  of  fish  bones  described  by  Aris- 
totle,  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  hole  there  is  a 
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kind  of  bedding  formed  of  tbe  bones  of  small  fish 
and  some  other  substances,  evidently  the  castings  of 
tbe  parent  birds,  generally  about  hau  an  inch  thick, 
and  mixed  in  with  the  earth.  He  farther  thinks 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  both  the  male 
and  the  female  come  to  this  spot  to  eject  the  refuse 
of  their  food  for  some  time  before  the  latter  begins 
to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of  their 
bodies,  as  they  are  frequently  known  to  continue  in 
the  hole  for  hours  long  before  laying;  and  on  this 
disgorged  matter  the  female  deposits  and  hatches  her 
eggs.  Belon's  account  is  very  similar.  From  the 
high  authority  of  Montiigu,  the  latter  description  is 
now  copied  as  authentic  by  every  modern  author, 
with  the  exception  of  Temminck,  who  says  nothing 
on  tlie  subject,  and  Wilson,  who  says  of  his  belted 
kingfisher,  that  '*its  nest  is  neither  constructed  of 
glue  nor  fish-bones."  We  are  certain,  says  Mr. 
Rennie,  '*  that  this  contradiction  of  the  general  belief 
will  apply  equally  to  the  kingfisher  of  England.  In 
the  bank  of  a  stream  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  one  of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole 
for  several  successive  summers,  but  so  far  from  the 
relics  of  fish-bones,  ejected  as  is  done  by  all  birds 
of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to  form  the  nest, 
they  are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  the  hole  in  all 
directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  with- 
out the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth, 
and  are  all  moist  and  fetid.  That  the  eggs  may  by 
accident  be  laid  upon  portions  of  these  fish-bones,  is 
highly  probable,  for  the  floor  is  so  thickly  strewed 
with  them,  that  no  vacant  spot  might  be  found;  but 
they  assuredlv  are  not  by  desiffn  built  into  a  nest. 
The  hole  is  m>m  two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  up- 
wards, and  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  widening  in 
the  interior,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  the  birds 
room  to  turn;  and  for  the  same  apparent  reason  the 
eggs  are  not  placed  at  the  extremity.  We  are  some- 
what doubtful  whether  it  selects,  as  is  said,  the  old 
hole  of  a  water-rat  to  save  itself  trouble,  the  water- 
rat  being  the  deadly  enemy  of  its  eggs  and  young ; 
but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  dislike  to  the  labour  of 
digging,  that  it  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  though  the  nest 
be  repeatedly  plundered.  The  accumulation  of  cast 
bones  in  one  of  these  old  holes  has  perhaps  given 
origin  to  the  notion  of  the  nest  being  formed  of  them. 
Our  own  opportunities,**  continues  Mr.  Rennie,  "of 
carefully  studying  the  habits  of  this  bird,  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  it  is  not  so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it 
has  been  represented,  for  it  has  more  than  once 
allowed  us  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bough  on  which  it  was  perched.  Mr.  Jennings  says 
that  it  is  '  rarely  if  ever  found  near  the  habitations 
of  man.'  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  kingfishers  very  often  on  the  banks  of  a  brocJc 
which  runs  past  our  garden,  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house.  A  kingfisher's  nest  was  found  with 
young  last  summer  on  the  bank  of  the  same  brook, 
and  within  gun-shot  of  a  whole  row  of  houses.  This 
fact  was  stated  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  ffistory.' 
Another  correspondent  of  Mr.  Loudon's  says,  '  tJiat 
for  the  last  nine  years,  and  perhaps  more,  I  have 
observed  that  a  pair  of  kingfishers  have  uniformlv 
constructed  their  nests  in  a  hole  of  a  bank  which 
projects  over  a  piece  of  water,  on  my  premises,  not 
one  hundred  yards  fi^m  the  house.'  In  the  summer 
of  1828,  a  single  kingfisher  took  up  his  abode  at 
Stamfonl  Hill,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  a  narrow  garden,  much  frequented,  and 
dose  to  several  houses,  on  occasion  of  a  small  pond 
being  stocked  with  gold-fish.  The  bird  was  fre- 
quently seen  perched  upon  an  ornament  in  the  middle 
of  the  pond  watching  the  fish,  and  was  at  last  shot 
by  the  gardener  fi^m  an  apprehension  he  would  de- 

nihe  young  fry.     The  necessity  for  obtaining 
od  from  streams  and  shallow  ponds  causes  this 


bird,  however,  to  frequent  secluded  places.  The 
belted  kingfisher  of  America,  as  we  nave  alreadv 
seen,  is  partial  to  mUl-dams,  in  defiance  of  the  clack 
of  the  hopper,  because  there  he  finds  fadlities  in 
watching  ror  fish." 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  a  sequel  to  the  fimcies 
of  the  ancients  which  we  have  noticed,  to  mention 
one  or  two  modem  superstitions  respecting  the  king- 
fisher. *'  I  have  once  or  twice,"  says  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith,  *'  seen  a  stuffed  bird  of  this  species  hung  up 
to  the  beam  of  a  cottage  ceiling,  and  imagined  that 
the  beauty  of  the  feathers  had  recommended  it  to 
this  sad  pre-eminence,  till,  on  inquiry,  I  was  assured 
that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  weather  vane ;  and 
though  sheltered  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
wind,  never  failed  to  show  every  change  by  turning 
its  beak  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew." 
This  was  an  old  superstition,  for  Shakspeare,  speak- 
ing of  sycophants,  says,  they 

'*  Turn  fheir  halcyon  beaki 
With  eTory  gale  and  raiy  of  their  mnters.'* 

The  learned  but  somewhat  credulous  author  of  the 
'  Physicae  Curioss,'  asserts  the  same  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  observation.  "  Father  Athanasius 
Kircher,"  he  says,  "  had  one  of  those  birds  sent  him 
in  a  present  by  a  friend,  and  being  disembowelled 
and  dried,  it  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  his 
celebrated  museum  from  1640  to  1655,  when  I  left 
Rome,  and  though  all  the  doors  and  windows  were 
shut,  it  constantly  turned  its  bill  towards  the  wind ; 
and  this  I  myself  observed  with  admiration  and  plea- 
sure almost  every  day  for  the  space  of  three  years.* 
It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  author  in  the  fan- 
ciful philosophy  by  which  he  pretends,  after  Kircher, 
the  possessor  of  the  bird,  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  personal  testimony, 
the  whole  story  is  evidently  no  less  fabulous  than 
the  tradition  of  the  dried  body  of  the  same  bird  hav- 
ing the  property  of  preserving  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 
from  the  moth,  which  once  induced  drapers  to  hang 
it  up  in  their  shops.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  pre- 
tended power  of  the  lifeless  skin  of  averting  thunder, 
augmenting  hidden  treasure,  bestowing  grace  and 
beauty  on  the  person  who  carries  it,  and  renewing  its 
plumage  each  season  of  moulting. 

Omelin  tells  us  that  the  Tartars  pluck  the  feathers 
from  a  kingfisher,  *'cast  them  into  the  water,  and 
carefully  preserve  such  as  float,  pretending  that,  if 
with  one  of  these  feathers  thev  touch  a  woman,  or 
even  her  clothes,  she  must  fiill  in  love  with  them. 
The  Ostiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and  the  claws 
of  this  bird,  shutting  them  up  in  a  purse,  and  so 
long  as  they  preserve  this  sort  of  amulet  they  believe 
they  have  no  ill  to  fear.  The  person  who  taught 
me  this  means  of  living  happy  could  not  forMar 
shedding  tears  while  he  told  me  that  the  loss  of  a 
kingfisher's  skin  had  caused  him  to  lose  both  his 
wife  and  his  goods."  Forster,  our  navigator,  records 
a  similar  superstition  in  the  people  of  Ulietea. 

With  a  lew  paragraphs  n-om  Bfr.  Macgillivray's 
account  of  this  beautiful  bird,  we  shall  conclude  the 
present  note :  '*  Let  us  now  imagine,"  says  that  en- 
thusiastic  and  most  accurate  naturalist,  'Met  us  now 
imagine  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  the 
woods  resuming  their  green  mantle,  and  the  little 
birds  chanting  their  summer  songs.  From  afar  comes 
the  murmur  of  the  water&U,  swelling  and  dying 
away  at  intervals,  as  the  air  becomes  still,  or  the 
warm  breezes  sweep  along  the  birchen  thickets,  and 
ruflie  the  bosom  of  the  pebble-paved  pool,  margined 
with  alders  and  willows.  On  the  flowery  bank  of 
the  stream,  beside  his  hole,  the  water-rat  nibbles 
the  tender  blades;  and  on  that  round  white  stone  in 
the  rapid  is  perched  the  dipper,  ever  welcome  to  the 
sight,  with  his  dusky  mantle  and  snowy  breast. 
Slowly  along  the  pale  blue  sky  sail  tbe  white  fleecy 
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clouds;  Bs  the  lark,  springing  from  tbe  field,  flutters 
in  ecsUcy  over  his  happv  mate,  crouched  upon  her 
eggs  under  the  shade  ot  the  long  grass,  assured  that 
no  rambling  urchin  shall  invade  ner  sanctuary.  But 
see,  perched  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed  willow  jut- 
ting out  from  the  bank,  stands  a  kingfisher,  still  and 
silent,  and  ever  watchful.  Let  us  creep  a  little 
nearer,  that  we  may  observe  him  to  more  advantage. 
Be  cautious,  for  he  is  shy,  and  seeks  not  the  admira- 
tion  which  his  beauty  naturally  excites.  There  he 
i»  grasping  the  splint  with  his  tiny  red  feet,  his 
bright  blue  back  glfstening  in  the  sunshine,  his  ruddy 
breast  reflected  from  the  pool  beneath,  his  long  dag. 
ger-Iike  bill  pointed  downwards,  and  his  eye  intent 
on  the  minnows  that  swarm  among  the  roots  of  the 
old  tree  that  project  into  the  water  from  the  crum- 
bling bank.  He  stoops,  opens  his  wings  a  little, 
shoots  downwards,  plunges  headlong  into  the  water, 
reappears  in  a  moment,  flutters,  sweeps  off  in  a 
curved  line,  wheels  round,  and  returns  to  his  post. 
The  miQnow  in  his  bill  he  beats  against  the  decayed 
stump  until  it  is  dead,  then  tossing  up  his  head 
swallows  it,  and  resumes  his  ordinary  posture,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Swarms  of  insects  flutter 
and  gambol  around,  but  he  heeds  them  not.  A 
painted  butterfly  at  length  comes  up,  fluttering  in  iu 
desultory  flight,  and  as  it  hovers  over  the  hyacinths, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  the  kingfisher  springs  from 
his  perch,  and  selling  it  returns  to  his  post.  There, 
swift  as  the  barbed  arrow,  darting  straight  forward, 
on  rapidly  moving  pinions,  gleams  his  mate,  who 
alights  on  a  stone  fa  up  the  stream,  for  she  has  seen 
us,  and  is  not  desirous  of  our  company.  He  pre- 
sently follows,  and  our  watch  being  ended,  we  may 
saunter  a  while  along  the  grassy  slopes,  inhaling  the 
fragrance  of  the  primrose,  and  bstening  to  the  joyous 
notes  of  the  blackbird,  that  from  the  summit  of  yon 
tall  tree  pours  forth  his  soul  in  music. 

"  It  is  chiefly  by  the  still  pools  of  rivers  and  brooks 
that  the  kingfisher  is  met  with.  Although  not  plen- 
tiful in  any  part  of  this  country,  nor  any  where  gre- 
^rious,  is  generally  dispersed  m  England,  and  occurs 
in  the  southern  and  part  of  the  middle  division  of 
Scotland,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  met  with  be- 
yond  Inverness,  for  the  kingfishers,  so  called,  of  the 
North,  are  merely  dippers.  It  remains  with  us  all 
the  year,  shifting  its  station  on  the  streams,  and  in 
summer  selecting  some  place  having  a  steep  bank, 
in  a  hole  in  whicn  it  deposits  its  eggs. 

"  The  question  as  to  its  nestling  in  a  water-rat's 
hole  can  be  decided  only  by  observation.  Its  bill  is 
certainly  adapted  for  digging  into  earth  or  sand, 
but  its  feet,  one  might  suppose,  would  prove  very 
inadequate  instruments  for  scraping  out  the  debris 
along  a  tunnel  of  three  or  four  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  hole  is  often  at  a  greater  height  from  the 
water  than  we  ever  find  that  of  the  water-rat;  in 
one  case  it  has  been  seen  twelve  feet  above  it;  and 
all  accounts  agree  in  describing  it  as  straight  and 


sloping  upwards,  whereas  the  holes  of  water-rats 
are  usually  tortuous.  It  is  possible  enough  that 
sometimes  the  kingfisher  may  take  possession  of  a 
water-rat's  hole,  or  even  that  of  a  common  rat  or 
mole,  and  enlarge  it  as  the  starling  has  been  knou-n 
to  do — and  that  it  may  also  dig  a  hole  for  itself,  like 
the  bank  -  swallow.  At  all  events,  we  have  cer- 
tain evidence  that  the  American  kingfisher  (Alcedo 
Alcjfon)  digs  its  hole.  Mr.  Audubon  states  that 
'  the  male  and  female,  after  having  fixed  upon  a  pro. 
per  spot,  are  seen  clinging  to  the  bank  of  the  stream 
m  the  manner  of  woodpeckers.  Their  long  and 
stout  bills  are  set  to  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  hole 
has  acquired  a  certain  depth,  one  of  the  birds  enters 
it,  and  scratches  out  the  sand,  earth,  or  day,  with 
its  feet,  striking  meanwhile  with  its  biU  to  extend 
the  depth.  The  other  bird  all  the  while  appeara  to 
cheer  the  labourer,  and  urge  it  to  continue  its  exer- 
tions; and,  when  the  latter  is  fiitigued,  takes  its  place. 
Thus,  by  the  co-operation  of  both,  the  hole  is  dug 
to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  sometimes  six  feet,  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  at  times  not  more  than  eij^h- 
teen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  others 
eight  or  ten  feet.' 

"  The  flight  of  the  kingfisher  is  direct  and  rapid, 
performed  by  quick  beats  of  tbe  win^  and  very 
similar  to  tnat  of  the  dipper,  which  it,  however, 
excels  in  speed.  The  movements  of  the  wings  are 
indeed  so  rapid  that  one  can  scarcely  perceive  them, 
and  the  flight  of  this  bird,  the  dipper,  auks,  guille- 
mots, and  other  short- winged  birds,  might  induce 
the  closet-naturalists  to  revise  their  opinions  as  to 
flight,  founded  merely  upon  the  length  and  breadth 
of  wings;  for  a  long  wing  is  not  always  so  well 
adapted  for  speed  as  a  short  one,  and  a  guillemot 
can  easily  outstrip  a  gull.  Its  feet  are  not  adapted 
for  walking  or  hopping,  and  therefore  it  takes  its 
stand  on  a  stone,  a  stump,  a  rail,  or  a  branch  over- 
hanging the  water,  waits  with  patience ;  and  when  a 
minnow  or  a  stickle-bat  comes  near  tbe  surface,  darts 
upon  it  and  secures  it.  In  like  numner  it  sallies  forth 
in  pursuit  of  the  larger  insects.  Although  very  shy, 
insomuch  that  one  can  very  seldom  get  urithin  shot 
of  it  when  perched,  it  does  not  shun  the  vicinity  of 
human  habitations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  breeds 
at  no  great  distance  from  them .  1 1  does  not  associate 
with  any  other  birds,  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  two 
of  its  own  species  are  seen  together.  Being  highly 
priied  by  collectors  and  others,  it  is  much  harassed, 
and  although  nowhere  plentiful,  may  be  obtained  in 
almost  any  district  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  In  some  places  they  leave  the  larger  streams 
in  autumn,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  brooks, 
so  that  a  person  not  aware  of  their  habits  in  this 
respect  might  suppose  them  to  be  migratory.  Even 
in  the  more  northern  parts,  however,  they  remain  all 
the  year,  and  many  individuals  have  been  shot  near 
Edinburgh  in  December  and  January." 
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OF    CETACEOUS   FISHES. 


CHAP.  I. 


INTKODUCTORT. 


,  Thb  oMon  is  the  great  receptacle  of  fishes.    It 

I  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  all  fish  are  nat- 

I  urallj  of  that  salt  element ;  and  that  thej  have 

I  mounted  up  into  fresh  water  by  some  accidental 

'  migration.    A  few  still  swim  up  rivers  to  deposit 

{  their  spawn ;  but  of  the  great  body  of  fishes,  of 

j  which  the  size  is  enormous,  and  the  shoals  are 

endless,  those  all  keep  to  the  sea,  and  would 

quickly  expire  in  fresh  water.    In  that  ezten- 

sive   and   undiscovered  abode,  millions  reside, 

whose  manners  are  a  secret  to  us,  and  whose  very 

form  is  unknown.^    The  curiosity  of  mankind, 

;    indeed,  has  drawn  some  from  their  depths,  and 

'  his  wants  many  more:  with  the  figure  of  these 

I  at  least  he  is  acquainted ;  but  for  their  pursuits, 

1 1  migrations,  societies,  antipathies,  pleasures,  times 

'  I  of  gestation,  and  manner  of  bringing  forth,  these 

I  are  fdl  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that  pro- 

I  tects  them. 

'  1      The  number  of  fish  to  which  we  have  given 

I  1  It  is  believed  that  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean, 
animal  life  ceaaes  to  exists  and  that  fishes  are  not  to 
be  found  where  the  water  is  excessiyely  deep.  It 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  fishes  have  cer. 
tain  limits  in  high  stations.     Raymond  ascertained 

'.  that  the  only  fishes  which  ooenr  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  height  of  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,  102  toises, 
are  three  species  of  trout.  Higher  up,  iJl  fishes  dis- 
appear. The  water  salamander  also  ceases  to  live 
at  the  height  of  1,292  toises; — ^probably  because  the 
higher  lakes  are  generally  half  the  year  covered  with 
ice.  But  cold  is  not  the  sole  cause,  as  Humboldt 
says,  that  in  the  ef^aatorial  regions  of  America, 
where  the  f reeling  point  of  water  begins  1,600  toises 
higher  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  fiishes  disappear 
earlier  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  No  trouts  occur  in 
the  Andes.  Under  the  equator,  from  1,800  to  1,000 
tdaes,  where  most  of  the  lakes  scarcely  freeze  any 
time  during  the  year,  fishes  are  no  longer  met  with, 

.  with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  Pemehdes  C^ 
eiopumj  which  are  thrown  out  in  thousands  with  the 
ciay-oaud,  projected  from  fissures  of  the  rocks  at  the 
height  of  2,A)0  toises.  But  these  fishes  live  in  the 
subterranean  lakes. — En. 
II. 


names,  and  of  the  figure,  at  least,  of  which  we 
know  something,  according  to  Linnasus,  are 
above  four  hundred.'  Thus  to  appearance,  in- 
deed, the  history  of  fish  is  tolerably  copious ;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  that 
of  the  greatest  part  of  these  we  know  very  little. 
Those  qualities,  singularities,  or  advantages,  that 
render  animals  worth  naming,  still  remain  to  be 
discovered.  The  history  of  fishes,  therefore,  has 
little  in  it  entertaining:  for  our  philosophers 
hitherto,  instead  of  studying  their  nature,  have 
been  employed  in  increasing  their  catalogues; 
and  the  reader,  instead  of  observations  or  facts, 
is  presented  with  a  long  list  of  names,  that  dis- 
gust him  with  their  barren  superfluity.  It  must 
displease  him  to  see  the  language  of  science  in- 
creasing, while  the  science  itself  has  nothing  to 
repay  the  increasing  tax  laid  upon  his  memory. 

Most  fish  ofier  us  the  same  external  form; 
sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in  the  middle ; 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the  fluid 
which  they  inhabit,,  with  greater  celerity  and 
ease.  That  peculiar  shape  which  Nature  has 
granted  to  most  fishes,  we  endeavour  to  imitate 
in  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  sail  with  the 
greatest  swiftness :  however,  the  progress  of  a 
machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by  human 
contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rfipidity  of  an  ani- 
mal destined  by  nature  to  reside  there.  Any  of 
the  large  fish  overtake  a  ship  in  full  sail  with 
great  ease,  play  round  it  without  efifort,  and  out- 
strip it  at  pleasure.  £very  part  of  the  body 
seems  exerted  in  this  despatch ;  the  fins,  the 
tail,  and  the  motion  of  the  whole  back-bone, 
assist  progression ;  and  it  is  to  that  flexibility  of 
body  at  which  art  cannot  amve,  that  fishes  owe 
their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  instrument  in  a  fish's  motion,  are 
the  fins,  which,  in  some  fish,  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  in  others.  A  fish  completely  fitted 
for  sailing,  is  furnished  with  not  less  than  two 

2  About  1,500  species  of  fish  are  now  known,  and 
of  this  number  about  200  are  found  on  the  coast  or 
in  the  inland  waters  of  Britain En. 
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)air ;  also  three  single  fins,  two  above  and  one 
)elow.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates  with  the  ut- 
nost  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages  of  a  thousand 
eagues  in  a  season.  But  it  does  not  always  hap- 
>cn  that  such  fish  as  have  the  greatest  number 
>f  fins  have  the  swiftest  motion ;  the  shark  is 
hought  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  swimmers,  yet 
t  wants  the  ventral  or  belly  fins ;  the  haddock 
loes  not  move  so  swift,  yet  it  is  completely  fitted 
or  motion. 

'  But  the  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  animal 
n  progression,  but  in  rising  or  sinking,  in  tuni- 
ng, or  even  leaping  out  of  the  water.  To  an- 
wer  these  purposes,  the  pectoral  fins  serve,  like 
tars,  to  push  the  animal  forward ;  they  are  placed 
kt  some  little  distance  behind  the  opening  of  the 
rills ;  they  are  generally  large  and  strong,  and 
bnswer  the  same  purposes  to  the  fish  in  the  wa- 
er,  as  wings  do  to  a  bird  in  the  air.  With  the 
lelp  of  these,  and  by  their  continued  motion,  the 
lying  fish  is  sometimes  seen  to  rise  out  of  the 
^ater,  and  to  fly  above  a  hundred  yards ;  tiU, 
atigued  with  its  exertions,  it  is  obliged  to  sink 
lown  again.  These  also  serve  to  balance  the 
ish's  head,  when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and 
:eep  it  from  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom,  as  is 
een  in  large-headed  fishes,  when  the  pectoral 
ins  are  cut  off.  Next  these  are  seen  the  ventral 
Ins,  placed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ; 
hese  are  always  seen  to  lie  flat  on  the  water,  in 
whatever  situation  the  fish  may  be;  and  they, 
erve  rather  to  raise  or  depress  the  fish  in  its  ele- 
aent,  than  to  assist  progressive  motion.  The 
lorsal  fin  is  situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  back ; 
.nd  serves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as  also  to  as- 
ist  its  progressive  motion.  In  many  fishes  this 
s  wanting ;  but  in  all  flat  fishes  it  is  very  large, 
s  the  pectoral  fins  are  proportionably  smalL 
?he  anal  fin  occupies  that  part  of  the  fish  which 
les  between  the  anus  and  the  tail;  and  this 
erves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  upright  or  vertical 
ituation.  Lastly,  the  tail,  which  in  some  fishes 
9  flat,  and  upright  in  others,  seems  the  grand 
ustrument  of  motion  ;  the  fins  are  but  all  sub- 
ervient  to  it,  and  give  direction  to  its  great  im- 
petus, by  which  the  fish  seems  to  dart  forward 
rith  so  much  velocity.  To  explain  all  this  by 
xperiment ;  a  carp  is  taken,  and  put  into  a  large 
'esseL  The  fish,  in  a  state  of  repose,  spreads  all 
ts  fins,  and  seems  to  rest  upon  its  pectoral  and 
'entral  fins  near  the  bottom ;  if  the  fish  folds  up 
for  it  has  the  power  of  folding)  either  of  its 
lectoral  fins,  it  inclines  to  the  same  side ;  folding 
he  right  .pectoral  fin,  the  fish  inclines  to  the 
ight  side ;  folding  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that 
ide  in  turn.  When  the  fish  desires  to  have  a 
etrograde  motion,  striking  with  the  pectoral 
ins,  in  a  contrary  direction,  effectually  produces 
t.  If  the  fish  desires  to  turn,  a  blow  from  the 
ail  sends  it  about ;  but  if  the  tail  strikes  both 
rays,  then  the  motion  is  progressive.  In  pursu- 
.nce  of  these  observations,  if  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
ral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and 


left,  and  endeavours  to  supply  its  loss  by  keeping 
the  rest  of  its  fins  in  constant  empbjrment  If 
the  right  pectoral  fin  be  cut  off,  the  fish  kana 
to  that  side ;  if  the  ventral  fin  on  the  same  side  ' 
be  out  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibiiam  entire- 
ly. When  the  tail  is  out  off,  the  fish  loseB  all 
motion,  and  gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water  , 
impels  it.' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  these  in-  i 
struments  has  a  peculiar  use  assigned  it ;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  all  conspire  to  aasst 
each  other's  motions.    Some  fish  are  posBeaaed  i 
of  all,  whose  motions  are  yet  not  the  swiftest ;  , 
others  have  but  a  part,  and  yet  dart  in  the  water  ; 
with  great  rapidity.    The  number,  the  siie,  and  ; 
the  situation  of  the  fins,  therefore,  seem  rather  ' 
calculated  to  correspond  with  the  animal's  figure 
than  solely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  imunotiiig 
its  speed.    Where  the  head  is  large  and  heavy, 
there  the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  and  placed  for- 
ward, to  keep  it  from  oversetting.    Where  the 
head  is  small,  or  produced  out  into  a  long  beak, 
and  therefore  not  too  heavy  for  the  tail,  the  peo-  ; 
toral  fins  are  small,  and  the  ventral  fins  totellj 
wanting.    As  most  animals  that  live  upon  land 
are  furnished  with  a  covering  to  keep  off  the  in- 
juries  of  the  weather,  so  all  that  live  in  the  war 
ter  are  covered  with  a  slimy  glutinous  matter, 
that,  like  a  sheath,  defends  their  bodies  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  surrounding  fluid.  This 
substance  may  be  considered  as  a  secretion  from 
the  pores  of  the  animal's  body ;  and  aerviog  not 
only  to  defend,  but  to  assist  the  fish's  easy  pro- 
gress through  the  water.    Beneath  this,  in  many 
kinds,  is  found  a  strong  covering  of  scales,  that, 
like  a  coat  of  mail,  defend  it  still  more  power- 
fully; and  under  that,  before  we  come  to  the 
muscular  parts  of  the  body,  an  oily  substance, 
which  supplies  the  requisite  warmth  and  vigour. 

The  fish  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion 

s  The  side-fins  of  fishes  seem  to  be  chiefly  used  to 
poise  them ;  as  they  turn  upon  their  backs  immedi- 
ately when  killed ;  the  air-bladder  assists  them  per- 
haps to  rise  or  descend,  by  its  possessing  the  powrer 
to  condense  the  air  in  it  by  museuUr  contraction ; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean 
the  air  in  this  receptacle  may  by  the  great  pressure 
of  the  incumbent  water,  become  condensed  into  so 
small  a  space,  as  to  cease  to  be  useful  to  the  animal. 
The  progressive  motion  of  fish  beneath  the  water  is 
produced  principally  by  the  unduUtion  of  their  tails. 
One  oblique  plane  of  a  part  of  the  tail  on  the  right 
side  of  the  filsh  strikes  the  water  at  the  same  time 
that  another  oblique  plane  strikes  it  on  the  left  side, 
hence,  in  respect  to  moving  to  the  right  or  left, 
these  percussions  of  the  water  counteract  each  other, 
but  they  coincide  in  respect  to  the  progreasioR  of  the 
fish ;  this  power  seems  better  applied  to  push  for- 
wards a  body  in  water,  than  the  oars  of  boats,  as  the 
particles  of  water  recede  from  the  stroke  of  the  oar, 
whence  the  comparative  power  acquired  is  but  «$ 
the  difference  of  velocity  between  the  striking  oar 
and  the  receding  water.  So  a  ship  moves  swifter 
with  an  oblique  wind  than  with  a  wmd  of  the  same 
velocity  straight  behind  it ;  and  the  common  wind- 
mil  sail  placed  obUquely  to  the  wind,  is  more  powefw 
ful  than  one  which  directly  recedes  from  it. — E», 
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in  its  natural  element,  seems  as  well  furnished 
with  the  means  of  happiness  as  quadrupeds  or 
birds ;  but  if  we  come  to  examine  its  fiusulties 
xly,  we  shall  find  it  very  much  their  in- 


ferior. The  sense  of  touching,  which  beasts  and 
birda  have  in  a  small  degree,  the  fish,  covered  up 
in  its  own  ooat  of  mail,  can  have  but  little  ac- 
quaintanoe  with.  ^ 

The  sense  of  smelling,  which  in  beasts  is  so 
exquisite,  aod  among  birds  is  not  whoUj  un- 
known, seems  given  to  fishes  in  a  very  moderate 
proportion.^    It  is  trae,  that  all  fishes  have  one 
w  more  nostrils;  and  even  those  that  have  not 
the  holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  the  pro- 
per formation  of  the  bones  for  smelling  within. 
But  as  air  is  the  only  medium  we  know  for  the 
distribution  of  odours,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  these  animak,  residing  in  water,  can  be  poa- 
sessed  of  any  power  of  being  affected  by  them. 
If  they  have  any  perception  of  smells,  it  must  be 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  distinguish  by  our 
taste;  and,  it  is  probable,  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane in  fish  serves  them  instead  of  a  distin- 
guishing palate ;  and  by  this  they  judge  of  sub- 
stances, that,  first  tincturing  the  waters  with 
their  vapours,  are  thus  sent  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
fish,  and  no  doubt  produce  some  kind  of  sensa- 
tion.   This  most  probably  must  be  the  use  of 
that  oigan  in  those  animals,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  instruments  of  a  sense  provided  for 
them,  without  any  power  in  them  of  enjoyment. 
As  to  tasting,  they  seem  to  make  very  little 
distinction ;  the  palate  of  most  fish  is  hard  and 
bony,  and  consequently  incapable  of  the  powers 
of  relishing  different  substances.     This  sense 
among  quadrupeds,  who  possess  it  in  some  de- 
gree, arises  from  the  soft  pliancy  of  the  organ, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  in- 
struments of  tosting ;  it  may  be  considered,  in 
them,  as  a  more  perfect  and  delicate  kind  of 
feeling:  in  the  bony  palate  of  fish,  therefore,  all 
powers  of  distinguishing  are  utterly  taken  away ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  often  seen  these  vora- 
cious animals  swallow  the  fisherman's  plummet 
instead  of  the  bait. 

Hearing  in  fishes  is  found  still  more  imperfect, 
if  found  at  aU.  Certain  it  is,  that  anatomists 
have  not  been  able  to  discover,  exsept  in  the 
whale  kind,  the  smallest  traces  of  an  organ, 
either  withiia  or  without  the  head  of  fishes.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  of  sonoe 
fishes  are  found  now  and  then  some  little  bones, 
the  number  and  situation  of  which  are  entirely 
accidentaL  These  bones  Mr.  Klein  has  supposed 
to  constitute  the  organ  of  hearing ;  but  if  we 
consider  their  entire  dissimilitude  to  the  bones 
that  serve  for  hearing  in  other  animals,  we  shall 
be  of  another  opinion.  The  greatest  number  of 
fishes  are  deprived  of  these  bones  entirely :  some 

<  There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  fishes  possess 
the  KDse  of  smelling.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  mostly 
by  their  mell  that  they  discover  their  food. — En. 


fish  have  them  in  small  numbers,  and  others  in 
abundance ;  yet  neither  testify  any  excellence  or 
defect  in  hearing.  Indeed,  of  what  advantage 
would  this  sense  be  to  animals  that  are  incapa- 
ble of  making  themselves  heard  1  They  have  no 
voice  to  communicate  to  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  need  of  an  organ  for  hearing. 
Mr.  Qouan,  who  kept  some  gold  fishes  in  a  vase, 
informs  us,  that  whatever  noise  he  made,  he 
could  neither  disturb  nor  terrify  them;  he  hal- 
loed as  loud  as  he  could,  putting  a  piece  of  paper 
between  his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent  the 
vibrations  from  affecting  the  surfiioe,  and  the 
fishes  still  seemed  insensible :  but  when  the  pa- 
per was  removed,  and  the  sound  had  its  full  play 
upon  the  water,  the  fishes  seemed  instantly  to 
feel  the  change,  and  shrunk  to  the  bottom. 
From  this  we  may  learn,  that  fishes  are  as  deaf 
as  they  are  mute ;  and  that  when  they  seem  to 
hear  the  call  of  a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge  of 
a  pond,  it  is  rather  the  vibrations  of  the  sound 
that  affect  the  water,  by  which  they  are  excited, 
than  any  sounds  that  they  hear.^ 

Seeing  seems  to  be  the  sense  fishes  are  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  yet  even 
this  seems  obscure,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of 
other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almost  all  fish,  is 
covered  with  the  same  transparent  skin  Uiat 
covers  the  rest  of  the  head ;  and  which,  proba- 
bly, serves  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  as  they  are 
without  eyelids.  The  globe  is  more  depressed 
anteriorly,  and  is  furnished  behind  with  a  mus- 
cle, which  serves  to'  lengthen  or  flatten  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  animal  The 
crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds  is  flat, 
and  of  the  shape  of  a  button-mould,  in  fishes  is 
round  as  a  pea;  or  sometimes  oblong,  like  an 
egg.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  fish  are  ex- 
tremely near-sighted ;  and  that  even  in  the  wa- 
ter they  can  see  objects  at  a  very  small  distance. 

A  It  was  well  ascertained  by  Dr.  John  Hunter  that 
fishes  possess  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  that  water  is 
aii  excellent  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  sound. 
Their  organ  of  bearing  is  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
skull,  or  the  cavity  that  contains  the  brain ;  but  dif. 
ferin^  in  this  respect  from  that  in  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  it  is  entirely  distinct  and  detached  from  the 
skull.  In  seme  fishes,  as  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  whollv  surrounded  by  the  parts 
containing  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  in  others,  as  the 
salmon  and  cod,  it  is  in  part  within  the  skull.  In 
structure  it  is  by  no  means  so  complicated  as  in  the 
quadrupeds  and  other  animals  who  live  in  the  air. 
some  genera,  as  the  rays,  have  the  external  orifice 
very  small,  and  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head:  but  in  others  there  is  no  external  opening 
whatever.  The  following  verses,  by  the  Bisnop  of 
Dunkeld,  furnish  a  curious  specimen  of  reasoning  in 
opposition  to  this  undoubted  het: — 

■*  Violent  din  the  air  brekii  and  dears. 
Sine  great  motioo  of  the  water  etein«— 
The  water  steirit,  fishes  for  feardness  flie% 
But  out  of  doubt  no  fish  In  water  hears, 
For.  as  we  see,  right  few  of  them  have  ears ; 
Ana  eke,  fbrsootfa,  but  if  wise  clerkis  lies, 
There  is  no  air  in  with  waters  nor  seas, 
But  whilk  no  thing  might  hear,  as  wise  men  lears^ 
Uke  as  but  Uriit  ttiere  is  nothing  that  sees." 

Omrim  DaugUu,  PaUot  i^  Oimmr,  L  28.— Bdi 
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This  distance  might  very  easily  be  ascertained, 
by  comparing  the  refiraction  of  bodies  in  the  wa- 
ter with  that  formed  by  a  lens  that  is  spherical. 
Those  unskilled  in  mathematical  calculations  will 
have  a  general  idea  of  this,  firom  the  glasses  used 
by  near-sighted  people.  Those  whose  crystalline 
humour  is  too  convex,  or,  in  other  words,  too 
round,  are  always  very  near-sighted ;  and  obliged 
to  use  concave  glasses,  to  correct  the  imperfec- 
tions of  nature.  The  crystalline  humour  of  fish 
is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
glasses,  much  less  of  water,  to  correct  their  vi- 
sion. This  crystalline  humour  in  fishes  all  must 
have  seen;  being  that  little  hard  pea-like  sub- 
stance which  is  found  in  their  eyes  after  boiling. 
In  the  natural  state  it  is  transparent,  and  not 
much  harder  than  a  jelly. 

From  all  this  it  appears  how  far  fish  fall  be- 
hind terrestrial  animals  in  their  sensations,  and 
consequently  in  their  enjoyments.^  Even  their 
brain,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  of  a  size 
with  every  animal's  understanding,  shows  that 

'  9  The  following  fine  eomparison  is  made  by  Bafon 
Cuvier  between  fishes  and  birds.  **  The  aerial  being 
^scovers  widi  facility  an  immense  horizon ;  its  sub- 
tile ear  appreciates  every  sound,  every  intonation, 
which  it  reproduces  with  its  voice,  if  its  beak  is 
hard,  if  its  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  to 
preserve  it  firom  the  intense  cold  of  the  high  regions 
which  it  visits,  it  finds  in  its  legs  all  the  perfection 
of  the  most  delicate  touch.  It  enjoys  all  the  sweets 
of  conjugal  and  paternal  love,  and  it  fulfils  all  its  du- 
ties with  courage.  The  parents  defend  each  other, 
and  also  their  offspring, — a  most  surprising  art  pre- 
sides in  the  construction  of  their  habitations.  Yrhen 
the  season  is  come  they  work  together  and  without 
remission ;  while  the  mother  hatches  the  eggs  with  an 
extraordinary  patience,  the  father,  from  an  impetuous 
lover,  becomes  the  most  tender  husband,  and  delights 
with  his  songs  the  melancholy  of  his  mate.  The  bird 
even  in  con&iement  attaches  itself  to  its  master;  it 
submits  to  him,  and  executes,  by  his  order,  the  most 
heat  and  delicate  actions ;  it  hunts  for  him  like  the 
dog,  and  returns  at  his  voice  from  the  greatest  height 
in  the  air;  it  imitates  even  his  language,  and  it  is 
with  some  decree  of  difficulty  we  are  compelled  to 

refuse  it  a  kind  of  reason The  inhabitant  of  the 

water  does  not  attach  itself.  It  has  no  language,  no 
afiection ;  it  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  husband 
and  father,  or  to  make  an  abode  for  itself.  In  time 
of  danger  it  hides  itself  under  the  rocks  of  the  ocean, 
or  rushes  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  its  life  is 
monotonous;  its  voracity  leads  to  its  sole  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  only  thereby  that  we  are  able  to  direct 
its  motions  by  certain  agns  from  above.  Yet  these 
beings  who  possess  so  few  enjoyments,  have  been 
adorned  by  nature  with  all  kinds  of  beauty,  variety 
in  their  forms,  elegance  in  their  proportions,  diversity 
of  colour  :^  they  have  everything  adapted  to  attract 
the  attention  of  man,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  this 
attention  that  nature  was  desirous  to  excite.  Re- 
jecting the  lustre  of  every  metal  and  precious  stone, 
refracting  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in  bands,  in 
spots,  in  undulating,  angular,  but  always  regular  and 
symmetrical  lines,  and  always  in  shades  ^mirably 
arranged  and  contrasted ;  for  what  purpose  have  they 
received  these  gifts — they  who  hardly  see  one  another 
in  depths  where  light  can  scarcely  penetrate,  and 
who,  could  they  gaze  on  one  another«  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  reel  any  kind  of  pleasure  by  relations 
thus  established?" — Ed. 


fish  are  inferior  even  to  birds  in  this  particolar. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  surrounded  with  a 
whitish  firoth,  and  gives  off  nerves  as  wdl  to  the 
sense  of  sight  as  of  smelling.  In  some  fiili  it  is 
gray,  in  others  white;  in  some  it  is  flatted, in 
others  round ;  but  in  aU  extremely  small,  com- 
pared to  the  bulk  of  the  animaL  I 

Thdh  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  tiiese  ani- 
mals with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  inferior 
kind;  and  fopned  them  for  a  sort  of  passive 
existence  in  the  obscure  and  heavy  element  to 
which  they  are  consigned.    To  preserve  their, 
own  existence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their  poster-  i 
ity,  fill  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pursuits  and  | 
enjoyments;  to  these  they  are  impelled  rather 
by  necessity  than  choice,  and  seem  mechanically 
excited  to  every  fruition.    Their  senses  are  in- : 
capable  of  making  any  distinctions ;  bat  thej 
drive  forward  in  pursuit  of  whatever  tiiey  can 
swallow,  conquer,  or  enjoy. 

A  ceaseless  desire  of  food  seems  to  give  the 
ruling  impulse  to  all  their  motions.  This  appe- 
tite impels  them  to  encounter  every  danger ;  and 
indeed  their  rapacity  seems  insatiable.  Even 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expir- 
ing, they  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait  by  which 
they  were  allured  to  destruction. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  next  the  month, 
and  though  possessed  of  no  sensible  heat,  is,  how- , 
ever,  endued  with  a  surprising  fiusility  of  diges- ' 
tion.  Its  digestive  power  seems,  in  some  mea- 1 
sure,  to  increase  with  the  quantity  of  food  it  is  ' 
supplied  with ;  a  single  pike  having  been  known 
to  devour  a  hundred  roaches  in  three  days.  Its 
fiunilties  also  are  extraordinary ;  for  it  digests  not 
only  fish,  but  much  harder  substances ;  prawns, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  shells  and  alL  These  the  cod 
or  the  sturgeon  will  not  only  devour,  but  di^olve 
down,  though  their  shells  are  so  much  harder 
than  the  sides  of  the  stomach  which  contains 
them.  This  amazing  faculty  in  the  cold  maw  of 
fishes  has  justly  excited  the  curiosity  of  philoso- 
phers, and  has  efilectually  overturned  the  system 
of  those  who  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  stom- 
ach alone  was  a  sufiScient  instrument  for  diges- 
tion. The  truth  seems  to  be,  and  some  experi- 
ments of  the  skilful  Dr.  Hunter  seem  to  evince, 
that  there  is  a  power  of  animal  asaimilatioD 
lodged  in  the  stomach  of  all  creatures,  which 
we  ciui  neither  describe  nor  define,  converting 
the  substances  they  swallow  into  a  fluid  fitted 
for  their  own  peculiar  support.  This  is  done 
neither  by  trituration,  nor  by  warmth,  nor  by 
motion,  nor  by  a  dissolving  fluid,  nor  by  their 
united  efforts ;  but  by  some  principle  in  the  stom- 
ach yet  unknown,  which  acts  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration.  The 
meat  taken  into  the  stomach  or  maw  is  often 
seen,  though  very  near  being  digested,  still  to 
retain  its  original  form,  and  ready  for  a  total 
dissolution,  while  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  force  of  the  stomach.  This  ani- 
mal power  is  lodged  in  the  maw  of  fishes^  in  a 
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greater  degree  than  in  any  otber  creatures ;  their 
digestiTe  powers  are  qoick^  and  their  appetites 
are  ever  craving. 

Tet  though  fish  are  thus  hungry,  and  for  ever 
prowling,  no  animals  can  suffer  the  want  of  food 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  gold  and  silyer  fish  we 
keep  in  vaaes  seem  never  to  want  any  nourish- 
ment at  all :  whether  it  be  that  they  fised  on  the 
water-inaects,  too  minute  for  our  observation,  or 
that  water  alone  is  a  sufilcient  supply,  is  not 
evident;  but  they  are  often  seen  for  months 
without  apparent  sustenance.  Even  the  pike, 
the  moet  yonudous  of  fishes,  will  live  in  a  pond 
where  there  is  none  but  himself;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  will  be  often  found  to  thrive 
there. 

Still,  however,  fishes  are  of  all  other  animals 
the  most  voracious  and  insatiable.  Whatever 
any  of  them  is  able  to  swallow,  possessed  of  life, 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  most  desirable 
food.  Some  that  have  very  small  mouths  feed 
upon  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish ;  others, 
whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek  larger  prey;  it 
matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  another  or 
their  own.  Those  with  the  largest  mouths  pur- 
sue almost  everythii^  that  has  life;  and  often 
meet  each  other  in  fierce  opposition,  when  the 
fish  with  the  largest  swallow  comes  off  with  the 
victory  and  devours  its  antagonist. 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual  de- 
sire of  satisfying  their  hunger ;  and  the  life  of  a 
fish,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  is  but  one 
scene  of  hostility,  violence,  and  evasion.  But 
the  smaller  fry  stand  no  chance  in  the  unequal 
combat ;  and  their  usual  way  of  escaping  is  by 
swimming  into  those  shallows  where  the  greater 
are  unable  or  too  heavy  to  pursue.  There  they 
become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live  upon  the 
spawn  of  larger  fish,  which  they  find  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  yet  there  are 
daogers  attending  them  in  every  place.  Even 
in  the  shallows,  the  mussel,  the  oyster,  and  the 
scallop,  lie  in  ambush  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
shells  open,  and  whatever  little  fish  inadvertently 
approaches  into  contact,  they  at  once  close  their 
shells  upon  him,  and  devour  the  imprisoned  prey 
at  their  leisure. 

Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  fishes,  like  that  of  terres- 
trial animals,  confined  to  a  single  region,  or  to 
one  effort :  shoals  of  die  species  follow  those  of 
another  through  vast  tracts  of  ocean,  firom  the 
vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down  to  the  equator. 
Thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
pursues  the  whiting,  which  flies  before  it  even 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Spain.  The  cadhelot 
is  said,  in  the  same  manner,  to  pursue  a  shoal  of 
herrings,  and  to  swallow  thousands  at  a  gulp. 

This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  annual  migration 
of  fishes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  other ; 
but  there  are  other  motives  which  come  in  aid 
of  this  also.  Fishes  may  be  induced  to  change 
the  place  of  their  residence,  for  one  more  suited 
to  their  constitutions,  or  more  adapted  to  depos- 


iting their  spawn.  It  is  remaricable  that  no  fish 
are  fond  of  very  cold  waters^  and  generally  fre- 
quent those  places  where  it  is  warmest.  Thus, 
in  summer,  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in 
the  shallows  near  the  shore,  where  the  sun  has 
power  to  warm  the  water  to  the  bottom ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  winter,  they  are  found  towards  the 
bottom  in  the  deep  sea ;  for  the  cold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to  reach 
them  at  those  great  depths.  Cold  produces  the 
same  effect  upon  fresh-water  fishes ;  and  when 
they  are  often  seen  dead  after  severe  frosts,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  have  been  killed  by  the 
severi^  of  the  cold,  as  well  as  by  their  being 
excluded  by  the  ice  from  air. 

All  fish  live  in  the  water ;  yet  all  stand  in  need 
of  air  for  their  support  Those  of  the  whale  kind, 
indeed,  breathe  air  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do, 
and  come  to  the  sur&ce  every  two  or  three  min- 
utes to  take  a  fresh  inspiration ;  but  those  which 
continue  entire^  under  water  are  yet  under  a 
necessity  of  being  supplied  with  air,  or  they  will 
expire  in  a  very  few  minutes.  We  sometimes 
see  all  the  fi«h  of  a  pond  killed,  when  the  ice 
everywhere  covers  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
thus  keeps  off  the  air  from  the  subjacent  fluid. 

If  a  hole  be  made  in  the  ico/  the  fish  will  be 
seen  to  come  all  to  that  part,  in  order  to  take 
the  benefit  of  a  fresh  supply.  Should  a  earp 
in  a  hurge  vase  of  water,  be  pkced  under 
an  air-pump,  and  then  be  deprived  of  its  air, 
during  the  operation  a  number  of  bubbles  will 
be  seen  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  fish's  body; 
soon  after  the  animal  will  appear  to  breathe 
swifter,  and  with  greater  difficulty ;  it  will  then 
be  seen  to  rise  towards  the  sur&oe,  to  get  more 
air ;  the  bubbles  on  its  surface  beigin  to  disappear ; 
the  belly,  that  was  before  swollen,  will  then  fall 
of  a  sudden ;  and  the  animal  sinks  expiring  and 
convulsed  at  the  bottom. 

So  very  necessary  is  air  to  aU  animals,  but 
particularly  to  fish,  that,  as  was  said,  they  can 
live  but  a  few  minutes  without  it ;  yet  nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  obtain  this  necessary  supply. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  fish  in  the  water  must  re- 
member the  motion  of  its  lips  and  its  gills,  or  at 
least  of  the  bones  on  each  side  that  cover  them. 
This  motion  in  the  animal  is,  without  doubt, 
analogous  to  our  breathing;  but  it  is  not  air, 
but  water,  that  the  fish  actually  sucks  in  and 
spouts  out  through  the  gills  at  every  motion. 
The  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus :  the  fish 
first  takes  in  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth, 
which  is  driven  to  the  gills ;  these  close  and  keep 
the  water  thus  swallowed  from  returning  by  the 
mouth ;  while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  pre- 
vents it  from  going  through  them,  until  the  ani- 
mal has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air  from 
the  body  of  water  thus  imprisoned;  then  the 
bony-covers  open,  and  give  it  a  free  passage ;  by 
which  means  also  the  gills  again  are  opened,  and 
admit  a  fresh  quantity  of  water.    Should  the 
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fish  be  prevented  from  the  free  plaj  of  ite  gills, 
or  should  the  bony-covers  be  kept  from  moving, 
by  a  string  tied  round  them,  the  animal  would 
soon  &11  into  oonvolaioBS,  and  die  in  a  few 
minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of  ex- 
plaining respiration  in  fishes,  the  difficulty  re- 
mains to  know  what  is  done  with  this  air,  which 
the  fish  in  this  manner  separates  from  the  water. 
There  seems  to  be  no  receptacle  for  containing 
it;  the  stomach  being  the  chief  cavity  within 
the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with  aliment  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  indeed  a  cavity,  and  that  a 
pretty  large  one,  I  mean  the  air-bladder  or  swim, 
which  may  serve  to  contain  it  for  vital  purposes; 
but  that  OUT  philosophers  have  long  destined  to 
a  very  different  use.  The  use  universally  assigned 
to  the  air-bladder,  is  the  enabling  the  fish  to  rise 
or  gink  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  as  that  is  dilated 
or  coTDpressed.  The  use  assigned  by  the  ancients 
for  it  was  to  come  in  aid  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
remain  as  a  kind  of  store-house  of  air  to  supply 
the  animal  in  its  necessities.  I  own  my  attach- 
ment to  this  last  opinion ;  but  let  us  exhibit  both 
with  their  proper  share  of  evidence,  and  the 
reader  must  be  left  to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  described  as  a  bag  filled 
with  air,  sometimes  composed  of  one,  sometimes 
of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three  divisions,  situated 
towards  the  back  of  the  fish,  and  opening  into 
the  maw  or  gullet.  Those  who  contend  that  this 
bag  is  designed  for  raising  or  depressing  the  fish 
in  the  water,  build  upon  the  following  experi- 
ment. A  carp  being  put  into  the  air-pump,  and 
the  air  exhausted,  the  bhulder  is  said  to  expand 
itself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  fish  sweUs  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  till  the  bladder  bursts, 
and  then  the  fish  sinks,  and  ever  after  continues 
to  crawl  at  the  bottom.  On  another  occasion, 
tho  air-bladder  was  pricked  and  wounded,  which 
let  out  its  air ;  upon  which  the  fish  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  and  was  not  seen  to  rise  after.  From 
thence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  use  of  the  air-blad- 
der must  be  by  swelling,  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal, thus  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  fish*s 
body,  and  thence  diminishing  its  specific  gravity, 
to  enable  it  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
keep  there  at  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  fish  wants  to  descend,  it  is,  say  they,  but  to 
exhaust  this  bladder  of  its  air ;  and  the  fish  be- 
ing thus  rendered  slimmer  and  heavier,  conse- 
quently sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  use  of  the 
air-bladder;  no  part  of  which  seems  to  me 
well  supported.  In  the  first  place,  though  no^ 
thing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  carp  put  into 
the  air-pump  will  swell,  yet  so  will  a  mouse  or  a 
fr^g ;  and  these  we  know  to  have  no  air-bladders. 
A  carp  wiU  rise  to  the  surfitce ;  but  so  will  all 
fish  that  want  air,  whether  they  have  an  air- 
bladder  or  not.  The  air-bladder  is  said  to  burst 
in  the  experiment ;  but  that  I  deny.  The  air- 
bladder  is  indeed  found  empty,  but  it  has  suffered 


no  laceration,  and  may  be  distended  hj  being 
blown  into  like  any  other  bladder  that  is  sound. 
The  fish  after  the  experiment,  I  grant,  oontiAues  to 
creep  at  the  bottom ;  &nd  so  will  aU  fish  that  are 
side  and  wounded,  whidk  must  be  the  case  with 
this  after  such  an  operation.  Thus  these  &cU 
^prove  nothing,  but  that  when  the  fish  is  killed 
in  an  air-pump  the  air-bladder  ia  found  exhausted, 
and  that  it  will  naturally  and  necessarily  be ;  for 
the  drain  of  air  by  which  the  fish  is  supplied  in 
the  natural  way  vriH  neoeasariiy  oblige  it  to  make 
use  of  all  its  hidden  stores;  and,  as  then  is  a 
communication  between  the  gullet  and  the  air- 
bladder,  the  air  which  the  latter  contains  will 
thus  be  obviously  drawn  away.  But  still  tarAer, 
how  comes  the  air-bladder,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  to  swell  under  the  experiment  of  the 
air-pump  ?  What  is  it  that  closes  tho  aperture 
of  that  organ  in  euch  a  manner  as  at  last  to  burst 
it  ?  or  what  necessity  has  the  fish  for  diktiag  it 
to  that  violent  degree  ?  At  most,  it  only  wants 
to  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  that  the  fish  caa 
easily  do  without  so  great  a  distention  of  the  air- 
bladder.  Indeed  it  should  rather  seem  that  the 
more  the  air  was  wanted  without,  the  lees  neoeft- 
sity  there  was  for  its  being  uselessly  accumulated 
within ;  and,  to  make  the  modem  system  ooa- 
sistent,  the  fish  under  the  lur-pump,  instead  of 
permitting  ita  bladder  to  be  burst,  would  readily 
give  up  its  contents ;  which,  upon  their  supposi- 
tion, all  can  do  at  pleasure. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  fish  can  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  the  quantity  of  air  in  its  air-blad- 
der at  will,  no  more  than  we  can  that  which  is 
contained  in  our  stomachs.  The  animal  has  no 
one  muscle,  much  less  a  pair  of  muscles,  for  con- 
tracting or  dilating  this  organ ;  its  aperture  is 
from  the  gullet ;  and  what  air  is  put  into  it  must 
remain  there  till  the  necessities,  and  not  the  will 
of  the  animal  call  it  forth  as  a  supply. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  past  a  doubt,  many  fish 
are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  that  continu- 
ally crawl  at  the  bottom ;  such  as  the  eel  and 
the  fiounder ;  and  many  more  are  entirely  with- 
out any  bladder,  that  swim  at  ease  in  every 
depth;  such  as  the  anchovy  and  fr«sh- water 
gudgeon.^  Indeed,  the  number  of  fiati  that  want 
this  organ  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
not  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  swimming ; 
and  as  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  all  fish  lie  flat 
upon  the  water,  seem  fully  sufficient  to  keep 
them  at  all  depths,  I  see  no  great  occasion  for 
this  internal  philosophical  apparatus  for  raising 
and  depressing  them*  Upon  the  whole,  the  air- 
bladder  seems  adapted  for  different  purposes  than 
that  of  keeping  the  fish  at  different  depths  in  the 
water ;  but  whether  it  be  to  supply  them  with 
air  when  it  is  wanted  from  without,  or  for 
what  other  purpose,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  fish  in  every  reject 

7  Redi. 
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inferior  to  land  animala;  in  the  simplioity  of 
their  oonformation,  in  their  senseB,  and  their 
enjoyments ;  but  of  that  humble  existence  which 
they  have  been  granted  by  nature,  they  have  a 
longer  term  than  any  other  class  of  animated 
nature.  '^  Most  of  the  disorders  incident  to  man- 
kind,'*  says  Bacon,  *'  arise  from  the  changes  and 
alterations  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  fishes  reside 
in  an  element  little  subject  to  change ;  theirs  is 
a  uniform  existence ;  their  movements  are  with- 
out effort,  and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 
bones  also,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,  admit 
of  indefinite  extension;  and  the  different  sizes 
of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  among  fishes,  is 
very  various.  They  still  keep  growing;  their 
bodies,  instead  of  suffering  the  rigidity  of  age, 
which  is  the  cause  of  natural  decay  in  land  ani- 
mals, still  continue  increasing  with  fresh  sup- 
plies ;  and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits  of  life 
furnish  their  st<»es  in  greater  abundance.  How 
long  a  fish,  that  seems  to  have  scarcely  any 
bounds  put  to  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is 
not  ascertained ;  perhaps  the  life  of  a  man  would 
not  be  long  enough  to  measure  that  of  the 
smallest.*' 

There  have  been  two  methods  devised  for  de- 
termining the  age  of  fishes  which  are  more  in- 
genionB  than  certain;  the  one  is  by  the  droles 
of  the  scales,  the  other  by  the  transverse  section 
of  the  back-bone.  The  first  method  is  this: 
When  a  fish's  scale  is  examined  through  a  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
cirdee,  one  circle  within  another,  in  some  mea- 
sure resembling  those  which  appear  upon  the 
transverse  section  of  a  tree,  and  supposed  to  offer 
the  same  information.  For  as  in  trees  we  can 
tell  their  age  by  the  number  of  their  circles,  so 
in  fishes  we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of  cir- 
cles in  every  scale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every 
year  of  the  animal's  existence.  By  this  method, 
Mr.  Buffon  found  a  carp,  whose  scales  he  ex- 
amined, to  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old ; 
a  thing  almost  incredible,  had  we  not  several  ac- 
counts in  other  authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the 
discovery.  Gesner  brings  us  an  instance  of  one 
of  the  same  age ;  and  Albertus  of  one  more  than 
donUe  that  period. 

The  age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  that  want 
scales,  may  be  known  by  the  other  method ; 
which  is,  by  separating  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  then  minutely  observing  the  number 
of  rings,  which  the  sur&ce  where  it  was  joined 
exhibits.  By  this  the  fish's  age  is  said  to  be 
known ;  and  perhaps  with  as  much  certainty  as 
in  the  former  instance. 

But  how  unsatisfactory  soever  these  marks 
may  be,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  great 
age  of  some  fishes.  Those  that  have  ponds,  often 
know  the  oldest  by  their  superior  size.  But  the 
longevity  of  these  animals  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  their  fecundity.  All  sorts,  a  few  of  the 
huger  ones  excepted,  multiply  their  kind,  some 
by  hundreds,  and  some  by  millions.    There  are 


some  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
some  that  only  produce  eggs :  the  former  are 
rather  the  least  fruitful ;  yet  even  these  are  seen 
to  produce  in  great  abundance.  The  viviparous 
blenny,  for  instance,  brings  forth  two  or  three 
hundred  at  a  time,  all  alive,  and  playing  round 
the  parent  together.  Those  who  exclude  their 
progeny  in  a  more  imperfect  state,  and  produce 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance, 
either  on  the  bottom,  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
or  floating  on  the  surfiioe  where  it  is  deeper,  are 
all  much  more  prolific ;  and  seem  to  proportion 
their  stock  to  the  danger  there  is  of  its  consump- 
tion.^ Of  these  eggs  thus  deposited,  scarcely  one 
in  a  hundred  brings  forth  an  aninud ;  they  are 
devoured  by  all  the  lesser  fry  that  frequent  the 
shores ;  by  aquatic  birds  near  the  margin ;  and 
by  the  larger  fish  in  deep  water.  Still,  however, 
there  are  enough  for  supplying  the  deep  with 
inhabitants ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  own  ra- 
pacity, and  that  of  the  fowls  of  various  tribes,  the 
numbers  that  escape  are  sufiicient  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  mankind. 

8  In  an  early  volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  PhiloBOphi- 
cal  Journal,  *  there  is  a  slight  notice  of  fishes'  nests  found 
on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire.  The  species  of  fish  by 
which  thev  are  constructed  is  not  mentioned ;  but  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Eyemouth  has  ascertained  that  they  be- 
long  to  the  Fifteen-spined  stickleback  {Gttterostetti 
Spinachia  of  Linnaeus).  These  nests  are  to  be  found 
in  spring  and  summer  on  several  parts  of  our  coast, 
in  rocky  and  weedy  pools  between  tide-marks.  They 
occur  occasionally  near  Berwick,  but  seem  to  be 
more  common  near  Eyemouth  and  Coldineham .  They 
are  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  elliptical 
form,  or  pear-shaped,  formed  by  matting  together 
the  branches  of  some  common  Fucus,  as,  for  example, 
of  the  Fucus  nodosus,  with  various  confer  ve,  ulvae, 
the  smaller  floridn,  and  coralUnos.  These  are  all 
tied  together  in  one  confused  compact  mass  by  means 
of  a  thread  run  through  and  around,  and  amongst 
them,  in  every  conceivable  direction.  The  thread 
is  of  great  length,  as  fine  as  ordinary  silk,  tough,  and 
somewhat  elastic;  whitish,  and  formed  of  some  albu- 
minous secretion.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  middle 
of  this  nest,  in  several  irregular  masses  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  many  hundred 
ova,  which  are  of  the  size  of  ordinary  shot,  and  of  a 
whitish  or  amber  colour,  according  to  their  degree 
of  maturity.  The  fiuther  advanced  are  marked  with 
two  round  black  spots,  which  are  discovered  by  the 
microscope  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  embryo,  at  this 
period  disproDortionally  large  and  developed.  Masses 
of  eggs,  tn  different  stages  of  their  evolution,  are 
met  with  in  the  same  nest.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fish  must  first  deposit  its  spawn  amid  the  growing 
fucus,  and  afterwards  gather  its  branches  together 
around  the  eegs,  weaving  and  incorporating  at  the 
same  time  all  the  rubbish  that  is  lying  or  floating 
around  the  nudeos.  For  the  safety  of  its  nest  and 
spawn,  the  fish  is  apparently  very  anxious  for  a  time. 
Some  individuals  were  watched,  by  Mr.  Duncan  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  TumbuU,  for  some  weeks,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  same  fish  was  always  in  attendance 
upon  its  own  nest.  During  the  time  of  hope  and 
expectation,  they  become  fearless,  and  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  up  by  the  band  repeatedly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  object  in  remaining 
near  the  nest  is  to  guard  it  against  the  attacks  of 
such  animals  as  might  feel  inclined  to  prey  upon  its 
contents Ed. 
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Indeed,  when  we  oonsider  the  numbers  that  a 
single  fish  is  oapable  of  producing,  the  amount 
will  seem  astonishing.  If,  for  instance,  we  should 
be  told  of  a  being  so  very  prolific,  that  in  a  single 
season  it  could  bring  forth  as  many  of  its  kind 
as  there  are  inhabitants  in  En^and,  it  would 
strike  us  with  surprise ;  jet  a  single  cod  produces 
fiiU  that  number.  The  cod  spawns  in  one  season^ 
as  Leweahoeok  assures  us,  abo^e  nine  million  of 
eggs  or  peas,  contained  in  one  single  roe.  The 
flounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce  above 
one  million ;  and  the  mackerel  above  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Such  an  amazing  increase,  if 
permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  overstock 
nature,  and  even  the  ocean  itself  would  not  be 
able  to  contain,  much  less  to  provide  for,  the  half 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  two  wise  purposes  are 
answered  by  this  amazing  increase ;  it  preserves 
the  species  in  the  midst  of  numberless  enemies, 
and  serves,  to  fUmish  the  rest  with  a  sostenanoe 
adapted  to  their  nature. 

Fishes  seem,  all  except  the  whale  kind,  entirely 
divested  of  those  parental  solicitudes  which  so 
strongly  mark  the  manners  of  the  more  perfect 
terrestrial  animals.  How  ikr  they  copulate  re- 
mains as  yet  a  doubt ;  for  though  they  seem  to 
join,  yet  the  male  is  not  furnished  with  any  •ex- 
ternal instrument  of  generation.  It  is  said,  by 
some,  that  his  only  end  in  that  action  is  to  emit 
his  impregnating  milt  upon  the  eggs  that  at  that 
time  fidl  from  the  female.  He  is  said  to  be  seen 
pursuing  them  as  they  lloat  down  the  stream, 
and  carefully  impregnating  them  one  after  an- 
other. On  some  occasions  also  the  females  dig 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and 
there  deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  impregnated 
by  the  male  in  the  same  manner.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful ;  what  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  matter,  and  that  not  discovered  till 
very  lately,  is,  that  the  male  has  two  organs  of 
generation,  that  open  into  the  bladder  of  urine, 
and  that  these  organs  do  not  open  into  the 
rectum  as  in  birds,  but  have  a  particular  aper- 
ture of  their  own.*  Those  organs  of  generation 
in  the  male  are  empty  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year ;  but  before  the  time  of  spawning  they  are 
turgid  with  what  is  called  the  milt,  and  emit  the 
fluid  proper  for  impregnation. 

Fish  have  different  seasons  for  depositing  their 
spawn :  some,  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
are  said  to  choose  the  winter  months:  but,  in 
general,  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
choose  the  hottest  months  in  summer,  and  prefer 
such  water  as  is  somewhat  tepified  by  the  beams 
of  the  sun.  They  then  leave  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  ocean,  which  are  the  coldest,  and  shoal 
round  the  coasts,  or  swim  up  the  fresh -water 
rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  comparatively 
shallow.  When  they  have  deposited  their  bur- 
dens they  then  return  to  their  old  stations,  and 
leave  their  nascent  progeny  to  shift  for  themselves. 

»  Vide  Gaman  de  Gcneratione  Piscium. 


The  spawn  continues  in  its  egg-etate  in  some 
fish  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  pro^rtion 
to  the  animal's  size.  In  the  salmtm,  for  instance, 
the  young  animal  continues  in  the  egg  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  beginning  of 
April ;  the  carp  continues  in  the  egg  not  above 
three  weeks ;  the  little  gold  fish  from  China  is 
produced  still  quicker.  These  all,  when  exdnded, 
at  first  escape  by  their  minuteness  and  agility. 
They  rise,  sink,  and  turn,  much  readier  thui 
grown  fish;  and  they  can  escape  into  very  shallow 
waters  when  pursued.  But,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantages, scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  survives 
the  numerous  perils  of  its  youth.  The  very  male 
and  female  that  have  given  them  birth  are  equally 
dangerous  and  formidable  with  the  rest,  forget- 
ting all  relation  at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  these  heedless 
and  hungry  creatures:  but  there  are  some  in 
this  class,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are  possessed 
of  finer  organs  and  higher  sensations ;  that  have 
all  the  tenderness  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  for  their 
young,  that  nurse  them  with  constant  care,  and 
protect  them  from  every  injury.  Of  this  daas 
are  the  Cetaoe&ta  tribe,  or  the  fishes  of  the  whale 
kind.  There  are  others,  though  not  capable  of 
nursing  their  young,  yet  that  bring  them  alive 
into  tiie  world,  and  defend  them  with  eoarage 
and  activity.  These  are  the  Cartila^funu  kinds, 
or  those  who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones.  But 
the  fieree  unmindfol  tribe  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, that  leave  their  spawn  without  any  protec- 
tion, are  called  the  Spinous,  or  bony  kinds,  from 
their  bones  resembling  the  sharpness  of  thorns. 

Thus  there  are  three  grand  divisions  hi  the 
fish  kind;  the  oetaoeotu,  the  cartHoffinaus,  and 
the  spinotu :  all  differing  from  each  otiier  in  their 
conformation,  their  appetites,  in  their  bringing 
forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their  young.  These 
three  great  distinctions  are  not  the  capricious 
differences  formed  by  a  maker  of  systems,  but 
are  strongly  and  firmly  marked  in  Nature.  These 
are  the  distinctions  of  Aristotle ;  and  they  have 
been  adopted  by  mankind  ever  since  his  time. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  history 
of  each  of  these  in  particular ;  and  then  to  ar- 
range, under  each  head,  those  fishes  whose  history 
is  the  most  remarkable ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, those  of  which  we  have  any  history.  For 
we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  any  of  the  species 
in  particular,  how  little  can  be  said  of  their 
habits,  their  stations,  or  method  of  propagation. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  them  if  considered 
relatively  to  man;  and  large  books  have  been 
written  of  the  manner  of  taking  fish,  or  of  dress- 
ing them.  Apicius  is  noted  for  first  having 
taught  mankind  to  suffocate  fish  in  Carthaginian 
pickle;  and  Quin,  for  giving  a  sauce  to  the 
Johndory :  Mrs.  Qlasse  is  famous  for  her  eel-pie, 
and  Mr.  Tull  for  his  invention  of  spaying  carp, 
to  give  it  a  finer  flavour.  In  this  manner  our 
cooks  handle  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  physicians  assure  us  that  the  flesh  of  fishes 
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I   jidds  little  noarishment,  and  soon  oorrapts; 

I  that  it  aboundfl  in  a  gross  sort  of  oil  and  water, 
and  hath  but  few  volatile  particles,  which  ren- 
der it  less  fit  to  be  oonTsrted  into  the  substance 
of  our  bodies.  They  are  cold  and  moist,  and 
must  needs,  saj  they,  produce  juices  of  the  same 
kind,  and  consequently  are  improper  to  strengthen 
the  body.  In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  the 
wisest  way  to  eat  our  fish  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  pay  no  great  attention  to  cooks  or  doctors. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  putting 

I  a  question  to  the  learned,  which  I  confess  I  am 

'  not  able  to  resolve.  How  comes  it  that  fish, 
which  are  bred  in  a  salt  element,  have  yet  no 
talt  to  the  taste,  or  that  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted from  them  T^o 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  CXTACB0U8  FISHB6  IN  QBNEBAL. 

As  on  land  there  are  some  orders  of  animals  that 
seem  formed  to  command  the  rest,  with  greater 
powers  and  more  various  instincts,  so  in  the 
ocean  there  are  fishes  which  seem  formed  upon 
a  nobler  plan  than  others,  and  that,  to  their 
fishy  form,  join  the  appetites  and  the  conforma- 
tion of  quadrupeds.    These  are  all  of  the  edaceovs 
kind ;  and  so  much  raised  above  their  fellows  of 
I  the  deep,  in  their  appetites  and  instincts,  that 
I  almost  all  our  modem  naturalists  have  fairly  ex- 
:  eluded  them  firom  the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have 
them  called,  not  fishes,  buty^ifti^  hecuU  of  the- ocean. 
With  them  it  would  be  as  improper  to  say  men 
go  to  Greenland  fishing  for  whale,  as  it  would  be 
'  to  say  that  a  sportsman  goes  to  Blackwall  a-fowl- 
ing  for  mackerel 

Tet,  notwithstanding  philosophers,  mankind 
will  always  have  their  ourn  way  of  talking ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  them  here  in  the  right. 
A  different  formation  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and 
intestines;  a  different  manner  of  breathing  or 
propagating ;  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  great  obvious  analogy  which  these  animals 
^  bear  to  the  whole  finny  tribe.  They  are  shaped 
as  other  fishes;  they  swim  with  fins;  they  are 

M  Though  fishes  live  in  a  salt  elenent  they  do  not 
;  sobsist  on  it.     All  the  water  thev  take  into  their 
<  nxNitht  is  again  dischifged  through  the  gills,  after 
retaimng  the  air  contained  in  it  for  the  purposes  of 
I  life.     The  medium  of  water  answers  the  precise 
purpose  to  fishes,  that  the  medium  of  air  does  to 
man  and  other  land  animals.     In  inspiration,  the  ele- 
ment is  received  into  the  lungs  or  gills,  and  in  ex- 
piratioo  is  returned  deprived  of  its  purer  parts,  which 
are  retained  lor  the  purpose  of  animal  economy.    And 
i  whatever  salt  ma^  be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of 
.    fishes  with  their  rood,  is  decomposed  and  separated 
into  its  component  parts  of  acid  and  soda.     The 
sailor  that  feeds  for  twelve  months  together  on  salted 
meats,  has  not  his  own  flesh  made  salt;  but  a  decom^ 
poiition  taking  plaee  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
he  becomes  corrupted  and  scorbutic  by  the  excess  of 
>oda  and  maimesia. — Ed. 


entirely  naked,  without  hair ;  they  live  in  the 
water,  though  they  come  up  to  breathe;  they 
are  only  seen  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
never  come  upon  shore  but  when  forced  thither. 
These,  sure,  are  sufficient  to  plead  in  favour  of 
the  general  denomination,  and  acquit  mankind 
of  error  in  ranking  than  with  their  lower  com- 
panions of  the  deep. 

But  still  they  are  aa  many  d^^rees  raised  above 
other  fishes  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in  general 
in  their  size.  This  tribe  is  composed  of  the 
Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot,  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpoise.  All  these 
resemble  quadrupeds  in  their  internal  structure, 
and  in  some  of  their  appetites  and  affections, 
lake  quadrupeds,  they  have  lungs,  a  midriff,  a 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  and 
parts  of  generation ;  their  heart  also  resembles 
that  of  quadrupeds,  with  its  partitions  dosed  up 
as  in  them,  and  driving  red  and  warm  blood  in 
circulation  through  the  body.  In  short,  every 
internal  part  bears  a  most  striking  similitude ; 
and  to  keep  these  parts  warm,  the  whole  kind 
are  also  covered,  between  the  skin  and  the  mus- 
61e8,  with  a  thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber,  which, 
like  the  bacon  fat  of  a  hog,  keeps  out  the  colfl^ 
renders  their  muscles  glib  and  pliant,  and  pro- 
bably makes  them  lighter  in  swimming. 

As  these  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  any  long  time  under 
water.  They  are  constrained,  therefore,  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  to  come  up  to  the  surface 
to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  spout  out  through 
their  nostril  (for  they  have  but  one)  that  water 
which  they  sucked  in  while  gaping  for  their  prey. 
This  conduit  by  which  they  breathe,  and  also 
throw  out  the  water,  is  placed  in  the  head,  a 
little  before  the  brain.  Though  externally  the 
hole  is  but  single,  it  is  internally  divided  by  a 
bony  partition,  which  is  closed  by  a  sphincter 
muscle  on  the  inside,  that,  like  the  mouth  of  a 
purse,  shuts  it  up  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 
There  is  also  another  muscle  or  valve,  which  pre- 
vents the  water  from  going  down  the  gullet. 
When,  therefore,  the  animal  takes  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to  be  dis- 
charged and  separated  from  its  food,  it  shuts  the 
mouth,  doses  the  valve  of  the  stomach,  opens 
the  sphincter  that  kept  the  nostril  dosed,  and 
then  breathing  strongly  from  the  lungs,  pushes 
the  water  out  by  the  effort,  as  we  see  it  rise  by 
the  preamre  of  air  in  a  fire-engine. 

The  senses  of  these  animals  seem  also  superior 
to  those  of  other  fishes.  The  eyes  of  ether  fishes, 
we  have  obaerved,  are  covered  only  with  that  trans- 
parent skin  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  head ;  but 
in  all  the  cetaceous  kinds,  it  is  covered  by  eye- 
Uds,  as  in  man.  This,  no  doubt,  keeps  that  organ 
in  a  more  perfect  state,  by  giving  it  intervals  of 
relaxation,  in  which  all  vision  is  suspended.  The 
other  fishes,  that  are  for  ever  staring,  must  seCi 
if  for  no  other  reason,  more  feebly,  as  their  organs 
of  sight  are  always  exerted. 
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As  for  hearing,  these  also  are  famished  with 
the  internal  instruments  of  the  ear,  although  the 
external  orifice  nowhere  appears.  It  is  most 
probable  that  this  orifioe  may  open  by  some 
canal,  resembling  the  Eustachian  tube,  into  the 
mouth ;  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Tet  Nature  sure  has  not  thus  formed  a  com- 
plete apparatus  for  hearing,  and  denied  the  ani- 
mal the  use  of  it  when  formed.  It  is  most  likely 
that  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous  kind  can  hear, 
as  they  certainly  utter  sounds,  and  bellow  to 
each  other.  This  Tocal  power  would  be  as  need- 
less to  animals  naturally  deaf,  as  glasses  to  a  man 
that  was  blind. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
continue  their  kind,  that  these  animals  show  an 
eminent  superiority.  Other  fish  deposit  their 
spawn,  and  leave  the  success  to  accident ;  these 
never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the 
most ;  and  this  the  female  suckles  entirely  in  the 
manner  of  quadrupeds,  her  breasts  being  placed, 
as  in  the  human  kind,  above  the  naveL  We 
have  read  many  &bulous  accounts  of  the  nursing 
of  the  demigods  of  antiquity,  of  their  feeding  on 
the  marrow  of  lions,  and  their  being  suckled  by 
wolves ;  one  might  imagine  a  still  more  heroic 
system  of  nutrition,  if  we  supposed  that  the 
young  hero  was  suckled  and  grew  strong  upon 
the  breast-milk  of  a  she-whale ! 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at  any 
time ;  but  are  fierce  and  desperate  in  the  defence 
of  their  young.  In  Waller's  beautiful  poem  of 
the  Summer  Islands,  we  have  a  story,  founded 
upon  fact,  which  shows  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  these  animals  for  their  offspring.  A  whale  and 
her  cub  had  got  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by 
the  desertion  of  the  tide,  they  were  enclosed  on 
every  side.  The  people  from  shore  soon  saw  their 
situation,  and  drove  down  upon  them  in  boats, 
with  such  weapons  as  the  urgent  occasion  offered. 
The  two  animals  were  soon  wounded  in  several 
places,  and  the  whole  sea  round  was  tinctured  with 
their  blood.  The  whales  made  several  attempts 
to  escape ;  and  at  last  the  old  one,  by  its  superior 
strength,  forced  over  the  shallow  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  But  though  in  safety  herself,  she 
could  not  bear  the  danger  that  awaited  her  young 
one ;  she  therefore  rushed  in  once  more  where 
the  smaller  animal  was  impristmed,  and  resolved, 
when  she  could  not  protect,  at  least  to  share  its 
danger.-^The  story  ends  with  poetical  justice; 
for  the  tide  coming  in,  brought  off  both  in  safety 
from  their  enemies,  though  not  without  sustaining 
an  infinite  number  of  wounds  in  every  part. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  distinctive  marks  of  this 
tribe  are,  that  the  number  of  their,  fins  never 
exceeds  three ;  namely,  two  pectoral  fins,  and  one 
back  fin ;  but  in  some  sorts  the  last  is  wanting. 
These  fins  differ  very  much  from  those  of  other 
fishes,  which  are  formed  of  straight  spines :  the 
fins  oif  the  cetaceous  tribe  are  made  up  of  bones 
and  rousdes;  and  the  skeleton  of  one  of  their 
fins  very  much   resembles   the  skeleton  of  a 


man's  hand.    Their  tails  also  are  different  from 
those  of  all  other  fish :  they  are  placed  so  as  to 
lie  fiat  on  the  surfiice  of  the  water;  while  the 
other  kinds  have  them,  as  we  every  day  see,  up- 
right or  edgeways.    This  flat  position  of  the  tail  j 
in  cetaceous  animals,  enables  them  to  for^e  them-  • 
selves  suddenly  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  to  ' 
breathe,  which  they  are  continually  constrained 
to  do.  I 

Of  these  enormous  animals  some  are  without 
teeth,  and  properly  called  whales :  others  have 
the  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  called, 
by  the  French,  cachalots ;  the  narwhal  has  teeth 
only  in  the  upper  jaw:  the  dolphin's  teeth,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  porpoise  and  grampus,  are 
both  above  and  below.  These  are  the  marks  that 
serve  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  this  enormoiu 
tribe  from  each  other ;  and  these  shall  serve  to 
guide  us  in  giving  their  history. 

SiTPPLBMBRTABT  NoTE. 

The  cetacea,  of  which  the  whale  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample, respire  bv  means  of  lungs,  incessantly  by  rittng  r 
to  the  lur&ce  ror  atmospheric  air:  they  are  Tinps-  ' 
reus,  and  suckle  their  young;  and  the  sexes  associate 
in  the  manner  of  terrestrial  animals.     The  bones, 
which  represent  those  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  quad- 
rupeds, are  concealed  under  thick  teodinoas  envelops 
in  the  form  of  pectoral  fins ;  those  r^resentiq^  the    , 
hind  limbs  are  displaced  by  the  cartilages  of  a  hori- 
zontal tail  fin — in  which  respect  they  differ  from    ; 
fishes,  for  in  them  it  is  always  vertical — and  the 
pelvis  is  in  a  rudimentary  state.  i 

With  gills  pulraonio  breathes  the  enormoas  whale,  I 

And  spouts  aquatic  columns  to  tbo  nie ; 
Sports  on  the  shining  wave  at  noontide  hoars,  ' 

And  shifting  rainbows  crest  the  rising  ahowers^— Dabvis.      | 


Some  striking  peculiarities  present  themselves  in 
the  general  orguiization  of  the  oetacea.  Con- 
stantly  immersed  in  the  water,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  body,  it  became  necosary 
to  the  act  of  respiration,  that  the  nostrils  should 
have  a  direction  differing  from  terrestrial  mammslia; 
and  we  find  in  the  cetaoea  apertures  which  have 
been  named  Spiracha,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  in  a  perpendicohsr  direction,  by  which  are  per- 
formed the  functions  of  respiration,  and  the  ejection 
of  the  water  which  passes  into  the  month  dnruig  the 
act  of  feeding. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  oetacea  b  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  amasing  fiusts  in  tiieir  history;  varying 
in  development  from  the  most  colossal  proportions 
to  the  ordinary  siae  of  other  beings,  they  are  in  their 
extreme  bulk  the  largest  of  known  animals.  Indeed 
it  is  natural,  says  Lesson,  that  these  giants  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  occupying  the  immense  deserts  of 
the  sea,  should  bear  relation  to  the  vast  sur^ce 
which  they  have  to  animate.  Thus  the  extensive 
wastes  of  Africa  are  the  habitations  of  the  Uifest 
quadrupeds,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  the  giraflb. 

The  habits  of  the  cetaeea  vary  in  the  different 
groups.  The  whales  are  large  and  harmless,  bat 
move  in  their  native  element  with  amazing  power; 
the  cachalots  are  fierce  and  courageous ;  the  dblphim 
warlike  and  voracious.  The  development  of  the 
brain  bears  an  interesting  relati<m  to  the  manners  of 
the  animal ;  of  little  magnitude  in  any  of  the  oetacea, 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  it  assumes  its 
maximum  in  dolphins,  and  their  possession  of  superior 
intelligence  is  attested  by  all  who  have  studied  their 
habits. 
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Till  the  time  of  Bloch,  whales  and  their  congeners 
were  always  associated  with  fishes,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  first  edition  of  the  Animnl  Kingdom  by  Cuvier, 
that  a  true  arrangement  of  cetaceous  animals  was 
formed.  These  he  divided  into  the  Aerbivorous  egta^ 
ceOf  and  the  ceiaeea  jnToper,  which  feed  on  fish.  The 
whole  animals  forming  the  class,  however,  are  re- 
markable for  the  strong  tjrpical  similarity  that  exists 
amongst  the  different  species  of  which  it  is  composed. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  WHALB  PROPXaLT  00  CAUiED,  AND  ITS 
VABIBTISS. 

Iv  we  compare  land-animalB,  in  respect  to  mag- 
nitude, with  those  of  the  deep,  they  will  appear 
contemptible  in  the  competition.  It  is  probable 
indeed^  that  quadrupeds  once  existed  much 
larger  than  we  find  them  at  present.  From  the 
skeletons  of  some  that  have  been  dug  up  at  differ- 
ent times,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  terrestrial  animals  twice  as  large  as  the 
elephant;  but  creatures  of  such  an  immense 
buflc  required  a  proportionable. extent  of  ground 
for  subsistence,  and,  by  being  rivals  with  men 
I  for  large  territory,  they  must  have  been  destroyed 
I  in  the  contest. 

I     But  it  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  has  ex- 
erted his  power  of  destroying  the  larger  tribes  of 
I  animated  nature,  he  has  extended  his  efforts 
!  even  into  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  has  cut  off 
I  nambers  of  those  enormous  animals,  that  had 
I  perhaps  existed  for  ages.     We  now  no  longer 
hear  of  whales  two  hundred,  and  two  hundred 
I  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  we  are  certain  were 
,  often  seen  alwut  two  centuries  ago.    They  have 
\  all  been  destroyed  by  the  skill  of  mankind,  and 
I  the  species  is  now  dwindled  into  a  race  of  dimin- 
ative  animals,  from  thirty  to  about  eighty  feet 


H 


I     The  northern  seas  were  once  the  r^on  to 
i  which  the  greatest  of  these  animals  resorted; 
but  80  great  has  been  the  slaughter  of  whales  for 
I  more  than  two  ages,  that  they  begin  to  grow 
thinner  every  day ;  and  those  that  are  now  found 
I  there,  seem,  from  their  size,  not  come  to  their 
full  dimensions.    The  greatest  whales  resort  to 
I  phioes  where  they  have  the  least  disturbance ;  to 
!  those  seas  that  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
I  globe,  near  the  south  pole.    In  that  part  of  the 
world  there  are  still  to  be  seen  whales  that  are 
above  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long ;  and  per- 
haps even  longer  might  be  found  in  those  lati- 
tudes near  the  south  pole,  to  which  we  have  not 
as  yet  ventured.^ 


1  It  is  now  well^aseertained  that  all  the  whales 

which  frequent  the  polar  seas  pass  annually  to  the 

southward,  in  large  bodies,  in  the  months  of  March 

and  April,  about  midway  between  the  coasts  of  Ire- 

.  land  and  Newfoundland.     From  a  report  of  a  com- 

I  mittee  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  public 

I  works  of  Ireland,  we  learn  that  whales  appear  in 


Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary 
size  of  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high, 
what  an  enormous  animated  mass  must  it  appear 
to  the  spectator !  With  what  amazement  must 
it  strike  him,  to  behold  so  great  a  creature  gam- 
bolling in  the  deep,  with  the  ease  and  agility  of 
the  smallist  animal,  and  making  its  way  with 
incredible  swiftness]  This  is  a  sight  which  is 
very  common  to  those  who  frequent  the  northern 
or  southern  ocean.  Tet  though  this  be  wonder- 
ful, perhaps  still  greater  wonders  are  concealed 
in  the  deep,  which  we  have  not  had  opportuni- 
ties of  exploring.  These  large  animals  are  obliged 
to  show  themselves  in  order  to  take  breath ;  but 
who  knows  the  size  of  those  that  are  fitted  to  re- 
main for  ever  under  water,  and  that  have  been 
increasing  in  magnitude  for  centuries !  To  be- 
lieve all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Sea-serpent  or 
the  Kraken,  would  be  credulity ;  to  reject  the 
possibility  of  their  existence  would  be  presump- 
tion. 

The  Whale  is  the  largest  animal  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  information;  uid  the  various 
purposes  to  which,  when  taken,  its  different 
parts  are  converted,  have  brought  us  tolerably 
acquainted  with  its  history.  Of  the  whale,  pro- 
perly so  caUed,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  all  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  external  figure,  or  internal  conforma- 
tion. The  Qreat  Greenland  whale,  without  a 
back-fin,  and  black  on  the  back ;  the  Iceland 
whale,  without  a  back-fin,  and  whitish  on  the 
back ;  the  New-England  whale,  with  a  hump  on 
the  back ;  the  whale  with  six  humps  on  the 
back ;  the  Fin-fish,  with  a  fin  on  the  back  near 
the  tail;  the  Pike-headed  whale,  and  the  Round- 
lipped  whale.  All  these  differ  from  each  other 
in  figure,  as  their  names  obviously  imply.  They 
differ  also  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  their  liv- 
ing; the  fin-fish  having  a  larger  swallow  than 
the  rest,  being  more  active,  slender,  and  fierce, 
and  living  chiefly  upon  herrings.  However, 
there  are  none  of  them  very  voracious ;  and,  if 
compared  to  the  cachalot,  that  enormous  tyrant 
of  the  deep,  they  appear  harmless  and  gentle. 
The  history  of  the  rest,  therefore,  may  be  com- 
prised under  that  of  the  Qreat  common  Qreen- 
land  whale,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 

The  Qreat  Qreenland  whale  is  the  fish  for  tak- 
ing which  there  are  such  preparations  made  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  large  heavy  animal,  and  the 
head  alone  makes  a  third  of  its  bulk.  It  is  usu- 
ally found  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long.    The 

great  numbers  on  the  western  coasts  of  that  coun- 
try in  the  spring  months,  and  are  totally  neglected 
and  unpursued,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  and 
want  of  means  of  equipment  of  the  people  of  that 
coast.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Polar  seas  have  b^n  too  long  and  needlessly  visited 
in  search  of  cetaceous  aniooals,  at  the  expense  of 
much  loss  of  property,  time,  and  human  life;  as 
whales  may  be  equally  well  encountered  and  captured 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  in  the  dangerous  northern 
regions. — Ed. 
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fins  on  eaoh  side  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  com- 
posed of  bones  and  muscles,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  the  great  mass  of  body  which  they 
move,  speed  and  activity.  The  tail,  which  lies 
flat  on  the  water,  is  about  twenty-four  feet 
broad ;  and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its 
blows  are  tremendous.  The  skin  is  sAooth  and 
black,  and  in  some  places  marbled  with  white 
and  yellow;  which,  running  over  the  $ur&ce, 
bias  a  very  beautiful  effect.  This  marbling  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  fins  and  the  tail. 
In  the  figures  which  are  thus  drawn  by  nature, 
fancy  often  forms  the  pictures  of  trees,  land- 
scapes, and  houses.  In  the  tail  of  one  that  was 
thus  marbled,  Ray  tells  us,  that  the  number  122 
was  figured  very  evenly  and  exact,  as  if  done 
with  a  pencil 

•  The  whale  makes  use  only  of  the'  tail  to  ad- 
vance itself  forward  in  the  water.  This  serves 
as  a  great  oar  to  push  its  mass  along ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  with  what  force  and  celerity  its 
enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the  ocean.  The  fins 
are  only  made  use  of  for  turning  in  the  water, 
and  giving  a  direction  to  the  velocity  impressed 
by  the  tail.  The  female  also  makes  use  of  them 
when  pursued,  to  bear  off  her  young,  clapping 
them  on  her  back,  and  supporting  them  by  the 
fins  on  each  side  from  faUing. 

The  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale  is  no 
thicker  than  parchment ;  but  this  removed,  the 
real  skin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies  beneath; 
this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness ; 
and  is,  when  the  fish  is  in  health,  of  a  beautiM 
yellow.  The  muscles  lie  beneath:  and  these, 
like  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red  and 
tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet 
long,  which  is  near  one-third  of  the  animal's 
whole  length ;  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished 
with  barbs,  that  lie  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 
the  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  the  smallest  to 
the  sides.  These  compose  the  whalebone;  the 
longest  spars  of  which  are  fooild  to  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet ;  the  shortest,  being  of  no 
value,  are  thrown  away.  The  tongue  is  almost 
immoveably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  seeming  one 
great  lump  of  fat ;  and,  in  fact,  it  fills  several 
hogsheads  with  blubber.  The  eyes  are  not  larger 
than  those  of  an  ox ;  and  when  the  crystalline 
humour  is  dried,  it  does  not  appear  larger  than 
a  pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the 
head,  being  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
enabling  them  to  see  both  before  and  behind ;  as 
also  to  see  over  them,  where  their  food  is  princi- 
pally found.  They  are  guarded  by  eye-lids  and 
eye-lashes,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  and  they  seem  to 
be  very  sharp-sighted. 

Nor  is  their  sense  of  hearing  in  less  perfec- 
tion ;  for  they  are  warned  at  great  distances,  of 
any  danger  preparing  against  them.  It  would 
seem  as  if  nature  had  designedly  given  them 
these  advantages,  as  they  multiply  little,  in  or- 


der to  continue  their  kind.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  external  organ  of  hearing  is  not  percep- 
tible, for  this  might  only  embarrass  them  in  their 
natural  element :  but  as  soon  as  the  thin  scarf- 
skin  above-mentioned  is  removed,  a  black  spot  ii 
discovered  behind  the  eye,  and  under  that  is  the 
auditory  canal,  that  leads  to  a  r^^ular  apparatus 
for  hearing.  In  short,  the  animal  hears  the 
smallest  sounds  at  very  great  distances,  and  at 
all  times,  except  when  it  is  spouting  water; 
which  is  the  time  that  the  fishers  approach  to 
strike  it. 

I^ese  spout-holes,  or  nostrils,  in  all  the  ceta- 
ceous tribe,  have  been  already  dewribed:  in 
this  whale  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  the 
head  before  the  eyes,  and  crooked,  8<»iewhat 
like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a  violin.  From 
these  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  veiy 
fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise,  that  ii  roan  like 
a  hollow  wind,  and  may  be  hearct  at  three  miles* 
distance.  When  wounded,  it  then  blows  rooie 
fiercely  than  ever,  so  that  it  sounds  like  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sea  in  a  great  storm. 

We  have  abeady  observed,  that  the  sabetanoe 
called  whalebone  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw' of 
the  animal,  and  is  very  different  frcm  the  real 
bones  of  the  whale.'    The  real  bones  are  hard, 

9  The  Greenland  whale  affMs  to  us  a  auUiaie  in- 
stance of  contrivance,  coropensating  its  total  want  of 
teeth,  in  iJie  hundreds  of  plates  of  whalebone,  which 
cover  the  roof  of  its  mouth ;  and  which,  bv  their 
growth,  increasing  in  length  and  in  breadth,  onen  ac- 
quire twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fifUen  inches  broad. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  some  instances  in  which 
whalebone  has  attained  fifteen  feet  in  length;  since 
those  whales  which  afford  whalebone  oif  twelve 
feet,  are  thennselves  often  more  than  siztv  feet 
in  length.  The  upper  aur&ce  of  the  skali  of  a 
whale  of  this  size,  measured  twentvfeet  eight  inches 
long;  and  the  creature  itself  weighed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  tons.  The  roots  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
arch  of  whalebone,  in  the  mouth  of  this  animal, 
nearly  meet  at  the  top  of  the  roof  whence  they  grow, 
at  the  anterior  part  ot  the  mouth ;  but  they  gnoually 
recede  from  each  other,  as  thev  are  continued  back- 
wards, till  they  approadi  the  throat  when  thev  agsin 
approximate.  This  substance,  called  whalebone, 
which  thus  supplies  the  place  of  teeth,  eoniists  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  horn.  Its  plates  differ  in  their  length 
and  strength,  in  different  parts  of  the  aiouth,-  but 
the  outer  row  of  plates  are  by  &r  the  strongest  and 
longest,  especially  those  which  are  mid- way  between 
the  throat  and  the  snout.  As  the  fibres  of  every 
plate  are  loose  and  separate  at  its  inferior  edge, 
forming  a  deep  peadant  vinge,  by  the  gradual  spot- 
ting away  of  its  substance  in  proportion  as  it  is  lued,  I 
the  entire  vaulted  sides  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in 
fact,  by  these  means,  is  deeply  lined  with  a  dotUng 
of  thidc  and  coarse  hair,  wnence  the  ancieiits  gave 
to  Hkii  species  of  whale  the  name  of  mystieetas.  Be* 
neath  this  vault  of  hair  lies  the  enormous  tongue  of 
the  whale,  and  exterior  to  it  is  the  immensely  high 
lower  lip,  which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  shuts 
up  over  aU  externally  to  the  very  origin  of  the  whale^ 
bone  above,  so  as  to  entirely  to  con<»al  it  from  view. 
By  means  also  of  tiiis  formation  of  the  Hp,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  upper  jaw  shutting  into  a  earti- 
laginous  groove  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  one, 
the  most  perfisct  valve  is  formed*  which  any  pressure 
from  without  only  tends  to  render  more  secure  froB 
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like  ihoee  of  great  land  animalB,  are  very  poxouB, 
and  filled  with  marrow.  Two  great  strong  bones 
sastun  the  under  lip,  Ijing  against  eaoh  other  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-moon :  some  of  these  are 
twenty  feet  long;  they  are  seen  in  sereral  gar- 
dens set  up  against  eadi  other,  and  are  usually 
mistaken  for  the  ribs  of  this  animal 

Soch  is  the  general  oonfonnation  and  figure  of 
this  great  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  the  precise 
anatomy  of  which  has  not  been  yet  ascertained. 
In  those  places  where  they  are  caught  in  great- 
est abundance,  the  saOors  are  not  very  curious 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  viscera ;  and  few  anat- 
omists care  to  undertake  a  task  where  the  oper- 
ator, instead  of  separating  with  a  Lincet,  must 
cut  his  way  with  an  axe.  It  is  as  yet  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  the  whale,  that  in  most  points 
internally  reeembles  a  quiidruped,  may  not  have 
one  great  bowel  fitted  entirely  for  the  reception 
of  air,  to  supply  it,  when  constrained  to  keep 
longw  than  usual  at  the  bottom.  The  sailors 
uniTerBally  affirm  that  it  has;  and  philosophers 
have  nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  to  op- 
pose to  their  general  assertions. 

As  these  nniirials  resemble  quadrupeds  in  con- 
formation, so  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in 
Bome  of  their  appetites  and  numners.  The  fe- 
male joins  with  the  male,  as  is  asserted,  more  fvur 
imnoy  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the  accesses  of 
desire. 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  whateyer 
we  are  told  of  even  the  constancy  of  birds.  Some 
fishers,  as  Anderson  informs  us,  having  struck 
one  of  two  whales,  a  male  and  a  female,  that 
were  in  company  together,  the  wounded  fish 
made  a  long  and  terrible  resistance :  it  struck 
down  a  boot  with  three  men  in  it,  with  a  single 
blow  of  the  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  other  still  attended  its  companion, 
and  lent  it  every  assistance ;  till,  at  last,  the  fish 
that  was  struck  sunk  under  the  number  of  its 
wounds ;  while  its  faithful  associate,  disdaining 
to  surviVB  the  loss,  with  great  bellowing  stretched 
itself  upon  the  dead  fish,  and  shared  its  fiite. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months, 
and  is  then  fiitter  than  usual,  particulariy  when 

the  ingress  of  the  water.  The  fringe  produced  by 
the  whalebone  (as  it  is  constantly  and  gradually  ex- 
tending itself  in  length,  bjr  the  growth  of  the  whale- 
bone  behind  it,  in  proportion  as  it  is  worn  away),  is 
thus  always  in  a  proper  state  of  adaptation  to  the 
marvelloas  economy  of  the  creature ;  for  the  most 
curious  part  of  this  beautiful  mechanism  is  the  net 
or  sieve  which  it  thus  forms ;  an  instrument  which 
has  been  granted  to  this  largest  of  creatures,  for 
the  purpose  of  straining  or  separating  it«  minute 
prey  from  the  water  necessarily  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  il,  in  feeding.  For,  in  this  whale,  the  mouth 
is  of  such  enormous  proportions,  as  to  receive  at 
once  even  totis  of  water,  and  vet  of  such  wonderful 
perfection  is  its  filtering  mechanbm  through  these 
hsir.like  filaments,  that  it  rarely  allows  ^e  escape 
of  the  nourishing  particles  diffused  therein,  although 
they  be  no  larger  than  pease ;  its  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  small  medusas,  Crustacea,  and  soophytes. — Ed. 


near  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  said  that 
the  embryo,  when  first  perceptible,  is  about  sev- 
enteen inches  long,  and  white;  but  the  cub, 
when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten  feet  long. 
She  generally  produces  one  young  one,  and  never 
above  two.  When  she  suckles  her  young,  she 
throws  herself  on  one  side  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea,  and  the  young  one  attaches  itself  to  the 
teat.  The  breasts  are  two,  generally  hid  within 
the  belly ;  but  she  can  produce  them  at  pleasure^ 
so  as  to  stand  forward  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two 
feet;  and  the  teats  are  like  those  of  a  cow.  In 
some,  the  breasts  are  white ;  in  others  speckled ; 
in  all,  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  re- 
sembling that  of  land  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  of  the  fe- 
male for  her  offspring;  she  carries  it  with  her 
wherever  she  goes,  and,  when  hardest  pursued, 
keeps  it  supported  between  her  fins.  Even  when 
wounded,  she  still  clasps  her  young  one;  and 
when  she  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  takes  it  to 
the  bottom ;  but  rises  sooner  than  usual,  to  give 
it  breath  again.' 

s  The  extreme  fidelity  of  these  wonderful  animals 
towards  each  other,  and  their  affection  for  their  off- 
spring, is  almost  incredible.  So  fondly  attached  are 
tney  to  the  society  of  their  brethren,  that  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  their  assuming  a  passive  float- 
ing position,  on  the  surface,  after  offering  much  re- 
sistance ;  as  though  disdaining  to  survive  the  loss  of 
their  companions.  Thus,  when  the  Cyrus  had  cap- 
tured six,  out  of  a  herd  of  seven  whales,  and  they 
were  supported  around  the  vessel  on  the  water,  the 
surviving  one  rose,  and  thrust  its  head  amongst  its 
dead  brethren,  and  remained  immoveable,  close  to 
the  vessel,  while  it  was  killed.  In  general,  the  fe- 
male is  accompanied  in  her  progress  by  her  young 
one,  though,  on  the  contrary,  she  sometimes  wanders 
very  far  from  it ;  and  yet,  by  some  unknown  impulse, 
hignly  calculated  to  excite  our  amazement,  she  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  though  perfectly  silent,  in  the 
vast  and  trackless  ocean,  as  often  as  she  requires;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  cetacea.  B  ut  further, 
when  her  young  one  is  hardest  pursued  and  har- 
pooned, she  supports  it  under  her  fin,  while  she 
plunges  with  it  for  safety  into  unfiitfaomable  depths. 
A  young  whale,  -having  been  struck  by  a  harpoon 
from  a  Hull  vessel,  being  at  the  time  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  mother,  had  run  out  some  length  of 
line,  when  the  latter  appeared  in  sight,  and  rapidly 
bent  her  course  towards  it.  In  vain  did  she  use 
every  usual  means  to  induce  it  to  leave  this  place  of 
danger,  while  swimming  by  its  side,  as  far  as  the  line 
would  allow,  in  circles  around  the  boats,  during  the 
space  of  four  hours ;  and  within  this  time,  on  four 
separate  occasions,  the  parent  was  observed,  when 
on  the  surface,  to  throw  one  of  her  fins  over  the 
body  of  the  young  whale,  and  to  endeavour  to  drag 
it  away  by  all  the  force  she  possessed ;  she  lastly,  in 
this  way  set  off  with  it  in  a  straight  direction,  carry. 
ing  away  additional  line,  to  the  extent  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fathoms;  but  by  that  time,  the 
young  one  became  so  much  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood,  that  she  necessarily  abandoned  it  to  its  fate, 
and  herself  escaped,  by  pursuing  her  progress  to^vards 
the  ice,  roaring  and  spouting  with  great  vehemence ; 
for  when  a  whale  is  struck  with  a  harpoon,  or  is  en- 
raged by  the  loss  of  its  young,  it  ejects  the  water 
through  its  spiracles  with  great  force,  producing  a 
stridulouB  kind  of  roaring,  which  may  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mtte En. 
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The  young  ones  continue  at  the  hreast  for  a 
year ;  during  which  time  they  are  called  by  the 
Btalon,  thort^teadt.  They  are  then  extremely  fat, 
and  yield  above  fifty  barrek  of  blubber.  The 
mother,  at  the  same  time,  is  equally  lean  abd 
emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they  are 
called  stunts,  as  they  do  not  thrive  much  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  breast ;  they  then 
scarcely  yield  above  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  bar- 
rels of  blubber:  from  that  forward  they  are  caU- 
ed  skuBrfisky  and  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 

Every  species  of  whale  propagates  only  with 
those  of  its  own  kind,  and  does  not  at  all  mingle 
with  the  rest ;  however,  they  are  generally  seen 
in  shoals  of  different  kinds  together,  and  make 
their  migratiouB  in  large  companies,  from  one 
ocean  to  another.  They  are  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal, which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  smaller,  but  more  powers 
ful  fishes.  It  seems  astonishing,  therefore,  how 
a  shoal  of  these  enormous  animals  find  subsist- 
ence together,  when  it  would  seem  that  the  sup- 
plying even  one  with  food  would  require  greater 
plenty  than  the  ocean  could  furnish.  To  increase 
our  wonder,  we  not  only  see  them  herding  toge- 
ther, but  usually  find  them  &tter  than  any  other 
animals  of  whatsoever  element.  We  likewise 
know  that  they  cannot  swallow  large  fishes,  as 
their  throat  is  so  narrow,  that  an  animal  laiger 
than  a  herring  could  not  enter.  How  then  do 
they  subsist  and  grow  so  fat  ? — A  small  insect, 
which  is  seen  floating  in  those  seas,  and  which 
Linnous  terms  the  Medusa,  is  sufficient  for  this 
supply.  These  insects  are  black,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  small  bean,  and  are  sometimes  seen  floating 
in  clusters  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
are  of  a  round  form,  like  snails  in  a  box,  but 
they  have  wings,  which  are  so  tender,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  touch  them  vrithout  break- 
ing. These  servo  rather  for  swimming  than  fly- 
ing ;  and  the  little  animal  is  called  by  the  Ice- 
landers, the  Walfischoas,  which  signifies  the 
whale's  provender.  They  have  the  taste  of  raw 
mussels,  and  have  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar. 
These  are  the  food  of  the  whale,  which  it  is  seen 
to  draw  up  in  great  numbers  with  its  huge  jaws, 
and  to  bruise  between  its  barbs,  which  are  al- 
ways found  with  several  of  these  sticking  to 
them.^ 

This  is  the  simple  food  of  the  great  Greenland 

^  The  food  of  the  whale  is  generally  supposed  to 
consist  of  different  kinds  of  sepiae,  medusas,  or  the  clio 
limacina  of  Linnaeus;  but  there  is  great  reason  to 
suppose,  tbat  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the 
sauillae  or  shrimp  tribe ;  for  in  examining  the  stomach 
of  one  of  a  large  sise,  nothing  else  was  found  in  it : 
they  were  about  half-an-inch  long,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  When  the  whale  feeds,  it 
swims  with  considerable  velocity  under  water,  with 
its  mouth  wide  open ;  the  water  enters  by  the  fore- 
part, but  is  poured  out  again  at  the  sides,  and  the 
food  is  entangled  and  sifted,  as  it  were,  by  the  whale- 
bone, which  does  not  idlow  any  thing  to  escape. 


whale ;  it  pursues  no  other  animal,  leads  an  in.- 
offensive  Ufe  in  its  element,  and  is  harmless  in 
proportion  to  its  strength  to  do  mischiet  There 
seems  to  be  an  analogy  between  ite  mannets  and 
those  of  the  elephant.  They  are  both  the  strong- 
est and  the  hirgest  animals  in  their  respective 
elements ;  neither  offer  injury,  but  ape  temble 
when  provoked  to  resentment.  The  fin-fish  in- 
deed, in  some  measure,  differs  from  the  great 
whale  in  this  particular,  as  it  subsists  chiefly 
upon  herrings,  great  shoals  of  which  it  is  often 
seen  driving  before  it.  Tet  even  the  swallow  of 
this  fish  is  not  very  large,  if  compared  to  the  ca^ 
chalet  tribe ;  and  its  ravages  are  but  sports  in 
comparison.  The  stomach  and  intestines  of  all 
these  animals,  when  opened,  seldom  have  any- 
thing in  them,  except  a  soft  unctuous  substance 
of  a  brownish  colour;  and  their  excrements  are 
of  a  whining  red. 

As  the  whale  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  many  enemies  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  its  disposition,  and  in- 
aptitude for  combat.  There  is  a  small  animal, 
of  the  shell-fish  kind,  caUed  the  WhcM4nm^  that 
sticks  to  its  body,  as  we  see  shells  sticking  to  the 
foul  bottom  of  a  ship.'  This  insinuates  itself 
chiefly  under  the  fins ;  and  whatever  efforts  the 
great  animal  makes,  it  still  keeps  its  hold,  and 
lives  upon  the  fiit,  which  it  is  provided  with  in- 
struments to  arrive  at. 

The  sword-fish,  however,  is  the  whale's  most 
terrible  enemy.  "  At  the  sight  of  this  little  ani- 
mal,** says  Anderson,  <'  the  whale  seems  agitated 
in  an  extraordinaiy  manner ;  leaping  from  the 
water  as  if  with  afiright :  wherever  it  appears, 
the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance,  and  flies 
from  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  have  been 
myself,'*  continues  he,  ^  a  spectator  of  their  ter- 
rible encounter.  The  whale  has  no  instrument 
of  defence  except  the  tail ;  with  that  it  endeav- 
ours to  strike  the  enemy ;  and  a  single  blow  tak- 
ing place,  would  effectually  destroy  its  adver- 
sary :  but  the  sword-fish  is  as  active  as  the  other 
is  strong,  and  easily  avoids  the  stroke;  then 
bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  sub- 
jacent enemy,  and  endeavours  not  to  pierce  with 
its  pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  it  with  its  toothed 
edges.  The  sea  all  about  is  seen  dyed  with 
blood,  proceeding  from  the  wounds  of  the  whale ; 
while  the  enormous  animal  vainly  endeavours  to 
reach  its  invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail  against 
the  surface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  each 
blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  cannon.*^ 

There  is  still  another  and  more  powerful  ene- 
my, called  by  the  fishermen  of  New-England,  the 
Killer.  This  is  itself  a  cetaceous  animal,  armed 
with  strong  and  powerful  teeth.  A  number  of 
these  are  said  to  surround  the  whale,  in  the 
same  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a  bulL  Some 
attack  it  with  their  teeth  behind,  others  attempt 

^  This  is  the  Lepus  diademoj  or  crown«sIia|ied 
acorn  shell  of  Linnaeus. — £d. 
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it  before,  until  at  last  the  great  animal  is  torn 
down,  and  its  tongue  is  said  to  be  the  only  part 
they  devour  when  they  have  made  it  their  prey. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  suoh  great  strength,  that 
one  of  them  alone  was  known  to  stop  a  dead 
whale  that  seyeral  boats  were  towing  along,  and 
drag  it  from  among  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous  fishes, 
man  is  the  greatest :  he  alone  destroys  more  in 
a  year  than  the  rest  in  an  age,  and  actuaUy 
has  thinned  their  numbers  in  tbAt  part  of  the 
world  where  they  are  chiefly  sought.  The  great 
resort  of  these  animals  was  found  to  be  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Spitsbergen;  where  the 
distanoe  of  the  voyage,  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  terrors  of  the  icy  sea,  and,  still  more, 
their  own  formidable  bulk,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  protect  them  from  human  iiyury.  But 
an  these  were  but  slight  barriers  against  man's 
arts,  his  courage,  and  his  necessities.  The  Euro- 
pean ships,  soon  after  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, found  the  way  into  those  seas ;  and  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Bisca^eers  were  in  possession  of  a  Yeiy  con- 
siderable trade  to  the  coast  of  Qreenland.  The 
Dutch  and  the  English  followed  them  thither, 
Uid  soon  took  that  branch  of  commerce  out  of 
their  hands.  The  English  commenced  the  busi- 
ness about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
toiy ;  and  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  honour  of 
I  first  attempting  that  profitable  branch  of  trade. 
!  Bat,  at  present,  it  seems  upon  the  decline,  as  the 
I  quantity  of  fish  is  so  greatly  reduced,  by  the  con- 
stant  capture  for  such  a  vast  length  of  time.^    It 

I  ^  "  The  capture  of  the  whale,  which  gives  employ* 
ment  to  several  thousands  of  our  seamen,  ana  has 
anna^ly  produced,  on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
oil,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  tons  of  whalebone, 
has  uf  late  years  greatly  declined,  owing,  to  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  attending  the  fishery.  Wearied 
by  the  incessant  persecutions  of  man,  the  whale  has 
lately  abandoned  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen  sea,  where  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see 
sixty  or  seventy  sail  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  its 
i  capture.  On  the  east  side  of  Baffin's  bay,  as  fiir  as 
1 1  the  72^  of  latitude,  abundance  of  whales  of  a  large 

I  size  were  to  be  found,  some  few  years  ago ;  but,  like 
!  the  fishery  in  the  Spitsbergen  sea,  this  also  was  de- 
I  serted.     The  whales  retired  to  the  westward  of  the 

I '  then  considered  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  that  occu- 
t  pies  the  middle  of  Baffin's  bay.  In  1818  that  barrier 
\ ;  was  passed  by  the  first  expedition  of  discovery,  sent 

I I  by  the  ffovemment  to  those  regions ;  where  the 
'  1  haunts  of  the  whale  and  the  nursery  for  its  young 
,  I  were  laid  open  to  the  fisherman,  whose  daring  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  in  following  the  track  of  the 
discoverers,  were  amply  rewarded  for  the  first  few 
years  by  most  abundant  success;  since  the  produce 
that  in  any  one  year  has  been  brought  t«  England 
from  those  newly-discovered  portions  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  ex. 
penses  of  all  the  expeditions  of  discovery  that  have 
been  sent,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  those 
regions :  and  yet  people,  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, are  perpetually  asking  what  benefit  can  result 
to  this  country  from  such  undertakings  I 

The  whale,  however,  still  continues  to  retire  from 


is  now  said  that  the  fishers,  from  a  defect  of 
whales,  apply  themselves  to  the  seal-fishery ;  jet, 
as  these  animals  are  extremely  timor9us,  they 
win  soon  be  induced  to  quit  those  shores,  where 
they  meet  suoh  frequent  disturbance  and  danger. 
The  poor  natives  of  Qreenland  themselves,  who 
used  to  feed  upon  the  whale,  are.  dimioishing,  in 
proportion  as  their  sustenance  is  removed;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  revolution  of  a  few  years 
will  see  that  extensive  coast  totally  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  afready  nearly  deserted 
by  the  whales. 

The  art  of  taking  whales,  like  most  others,  is 
much  improved  by  time,  and  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  practised  by  the  Biscayneers, 
when  they  first  frequented  the  icy  sea.  But  as 
the  description  of  their  method  is  the  least  com- 
plicated, and  consequently  the  easiest  understood, 
it  will  be  best  suited  to  our  purpose. 

For  this  navigation,  the  Biscayneers,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  fitted  out  thirty  ships,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  each,  with  fifty  choice  men 
a-piece,  and  a  few  boys.  These  were  stored  with 
six  months'  provision ;  and  each  ship  had  its 
boats,  which  were  to  be  serviceable  when  come 
to  the  place  of  duty.  When  arrived  at  the  part 
where  the  whales  are  expected  to  pass  to  the 
southward,  they  always  keep  their  sails  set,  and 
a  sailor  is  placed  at  the  mast-head,  to  give  in- 
formation when  he  spies  a  whale.  As  soon  as  he 
discovers  one,  the  whole  crew  are  instantly  in 
employment:  they  fit  out  their  boats  and  row 
away  to  where  the  whale  was  seen.  The  har- 
pooner,  who  is  to  strike  the  fish,  stands  at  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  with  a  harpoon  or  javelin  in 
his  hand,  five  or  six  feet  long,  pointed  with  steel 
like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a  triangular  shape. 
As  this  person's  place  is  that  of  the  greatest 
dexterity,  so  also  it  is  of  the  greatest  danger :  the 
whale  sometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a  blow 
of  its  tail,  and  sometimes  drives  against  it  with 
fury.  In  general,  however,  the  animal  seems  to 
sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water :  while  the  boat 
is  approaching,  the  harpooner  stands  aloft,  and 
with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a  cord  of  several  hundred 
Jbthom  length,  darts  it  into  the  animal,  and  then 
rows  as  fast  as  possible  away.  It  is  some  time 
before  the  whale  seems  to  feel  the  blow ;  the  in- 
strument has  usually  pierced  no  deeper  than  the 
fat,  and  that  being  insensible,  the  animal  con- 
tinues for  a  while  motionless ;  but  soon  roused 
from  its  seeming  lethargy,  as  the  shaft  continues 
to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  muscular  flesh, 
it  flies  off  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  harpoon  sticks  in  its  side,  while  the  rope, 
wMc^  is  coiled  up  in  the  boat,  and  runs  upon  a 

the  persecutions  of  man;  and  the  numbers  of  its 
voung  which  are  usually  destroyed  without  remorse 
oy  the  avaricious  but  imprudent  fishermen,  must  soon 
exhaust  the  fishery;  and  search  must  then  be  made 
far  to  the  westward  of  Baffin's  bay,  and  to  the  east- 
ward  of  Spitzbergen,  for  tiieir  places  of  retreat."^ 
Sir  John  J^oss.— -EId. 
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Bwiyel,  lengthens  as  the  whale  reoedes,  but  still 
shows  the  part  of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated 
The  oord  is  coiled  up  wiUi  great  care ;  for  such 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rans  off,  that  if  it 
was  bat  the  least  checked,  as  it  yields  with  the 
animal's  retreat,  it  would  infallibly  overset  the 
boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to  the  bottom. 
It  sometimes  happens  also,  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  runs  over  the  swivel  at  the  edge  of  the 
boat,  heats  it,  and  it  would  infallibly  take  fire, 
did  not  a  man  stand  continually  with  a  wet  mop 
in  his  liand,  to  cool  the  swivel  as  the  oord  rons.^ 
The  whale  having  dived  to  a  considerable  depth, 
remains  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  for  near  half 
an  hour,  with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then 
rises  to  take  breath,  expecting  the  danger  over ; 
but  the  instant  it  appears,  they  are  all  with  their 
boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and  fling  their  harpoons 
into  its  body ;  the  animal  again  dives  and  again 
rises,  while  they  repeat  their  blows.  The  ship 
follows  in  full  sail,  like  all  the  rest,  never  losing 
sight  of  the  boats,  and  ready  to  lend  them  assist- 
ance; the  whole  ocean  seems  dyed  in  blood. 
Thus  they  renew  their  attacks,  till  the  whale 
begins  to  be  quite  enfeebled  and  spent^  when  they 
plunge  their  longer  spears  into  various  parts  of 
its  body,  and  the  enormous  animal  expires. 
When  it  is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking,  they 
tie  it  with  a  strong  iron  chain  to  the  side  pf  the 
boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and'cany  it 
home  in  that  manner,  or  extract  the  oil  from  the 
blubber  on  ship-board.^ 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fish  were 
taken  in  the  beginning;  but  succeeding  arts 
have  improved  the  method,  and  the  harpoon  is 
now  thrown  by;  a  machine  being  used  which 
inflicts  a  deeper  wound,  and  strikes  the  animal 
with  much  greater  certainty:  there  are  better 
methods  for  extracting  the  oil,  and  proper  machines 
for  cutting  the  animal  up,  than  were  used  in  the 
early  fisheries.  But  as  an  account  of  this  belongs 
to  the  history  of  art,  and  not  of  nature,  we  must 
be  contented  with  observing,  that  several  parts 
of  this  animal,  and  all  but  the  intestines  and  the 
bones,  are  turned  to  a  very  good  account ;  not 
only  the  oil,  but  the  greaves  from  which  it  is 
separated.  The  barbs  also  were  an  article  of 
great  profit:  but  have  sunk  in  their  price,  since 
women  no  longer  use  them  to  swell  out  their 
petticoats  with  whalebone.  The  fiesh  of  this 
animal  is  also  a  dainty  to  some  nations,  and  even 
the  French  seamen  are  now  and  then  found  to 
dress  and  use  it  as  their  ordinary  diet  at  sea.  It 
is  said,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  sailors,  to  be 
hard  and  ill-tasted;  but  the  French  assert  the 
contrary ;  and  the  savages  of  Greenland,  as  well 
as  those  near  the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  dis- 
traction. They  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  oil, 
which  is  a  first-rate  delicacy.     The  finding  a 

7  It  is  also  customary  to  ha\re  a  man  stationed  with 
an  axe,  ready  to  cut  the  rope  asunder  should  it  be- 
come  entangled Ed. 

s  Sec  Supplementary  Note. 


dead  whale  is  an  adventure  conndered  among 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  their  wretched 
lives.  They  make  their  abode  beside  it;  and  sel- 
dom remoTs  till  they  have  left  nothing  bat  the 
bones. 

Jaoobson,  whom  we  quoted  before  in  the  His- 
tory of  Birds,  where  he  described  his  country- 
men of  the  island  of  Feroe  as  living  a  part  of  the 
year  upon  salted  guUa,  tells  us  also,  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  salted  whale's  fiesh.  The  fat  of 
the  head  they  season  with  bay  salt,  and  then 
hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  chimney.  He  thinks  it 
tastes  as  well  as  &t  bacon;  and  the  lean,  which 
they  boil,  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  inferior  to  beef. 
I  &noy  poor  Jacobson  would  make  but  an  indif- 
ferent taster  at  one  oi  our  city  feasts ! 

SoppLBHBiTTAnT  NoTB.— 7%«  Whmle  FUherUi. 

We  here  extract  from  the  *  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library '  an  account  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fisherv. 
"  The  first  object  is  to  fit  out  a  ship  suited  to  the 
trade.  While  the  fishery  was  carriea  on  in  hays,  or 
on  the  exterior  margin  ot  icy  fields,  very  slight  fab- 
rics were  sufficient ;  but  now  that  the  vessels  depart 
early  in  the  season,  and  push  into  the  yery  heart  of 
the  northern  ices,  they  are  liable  every  moment 
to  the  most  severe  shocks  and  concussions.  The 
ship,  therefore,  must  be  constructed  in  such  a  mtn- 
ner  as  to  possess  a  peculiar  degree  of  strength.  lU 
exposed  parts  are  secured  with  double  or  even  treble 
timbers,  while  it  is  /brtifiedf  as  the  expression  is, 
externally  with  iron  plates,  and  internally  writh  stan- 
chions and  cross-bars,  so  disposed  as  to  cause  the 
pressure  on  any  one  part  to  bear  upon  and  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  fiibric.  Mr.  Scoresby  recom- 
mends the  dimension  of  850  tons  as  the  most  eligible. 
A  ship  of  this  size  is  sometimes  filled;  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  for  its  navigation,  bein^  aUo 
necessary  for  manning  the  boats  employed  m  the 
fishery,  could  not  be  reduced  even  in  a  much  smaller 
vessel.  A  larger  tonnage  that  350,  being  scarcely 
ever  filled,  involves  the  proprietor  In  useless  extra 
expense.  The  Dutch  are  of  opinion,  that  the  vessels 
destined  for  this  fishery  should  be  112  feet  long,  29 
broad,  and  12  deep,  carrying  seven  boats,  and  from 
40  to  50  seamen.  One  of  the  most  essential  parti- 
culars is  the  crow's  nest,  a  species  of  sentry-box 
made  of  canvass  or  light  wood,  pitched  on  the  main- 
top-mast, or  top-gallant-mast  head.  This  is  the  po«t 
of  honour,  and  also  of  severe  cold,  where  the  master 
often  sits  for  hours  in  a  temperature  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  and  whence  he  can 
descry  all  the  movements  of  the  surrounding  seas 
and  ice,  and  give  directions  accordingly.  He  is  pro- 
vided with  a  telescope,  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  a 
rifle,  with  which  he  can  sometimes  strike  a  narwal, 
as  it  floats  around  the  ship. 

The  whaling  vessels  usually  take  their  departure 
in  such  time  as  to  leave  the  Shetland  Isles  about  the 
be^nnin^  of  April ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
arrive  within  the  polar  seas.  It  was  long  customary 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  what  is  called  the  Seal- 
fishers*  Bight,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land,  ere  they  pushed  into  those  more  northern 
waters,  where,  amid  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  the 
powerful  and  precious  mysticetus  is  tossing;  but  in 
later  times  It  has  become  usual  to  sail  at  once  into 
that  centre  of  danger  and  enterprise. 

As  soon  as  they  have  arrived  in  those  seas  which  | 
are  the  haunt  of  the  whale,  the  crew  must  be  every  I 
moment  on  the  alert,  keeping  watch  day  and  mjbt  I 
The  seven  boats  are  kept  oanging  by  the  sides  of  the 
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sbip,  ready  to  be  Imancbed  in  a  fevir  minutes;  and, 
where  the  state  of  the  sea  admits,  one  of  them  is 
innslly  manned  and  afloat.     These  boats  are  from 
25  to  28  feet  long,  about  5^  feet  broad,  and  con- 
structed  with  a  special  view  to  lightness,  buoyancy. 
and  easy  steerage.     The  captain  or  some  principal 
officer,  seated  in  the  crow's  nest,  surveys  the  waters 
to  B  great  distance,  and  the  instant  he  sees  the  back 
of  the  huge  animal,  which  they  seek  to  attack, 
emerging  from  the  waves,  gives  notice  to  the  watch 
who  are  stationed  on  deck :  part  of  whom  leap  into 
i  boat,  which  is  instantly  lowered  down,  and  foU 
lowed  by  a  second,  if  the  fish  be  a  large  one.     Each 
of  the  MNits  has  a  harpooner,  and  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  is  provided  with  an  immense 
Quantity  of  rope  coiled  together,  and  stowed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  it,  the  several  parts  being  spliced 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  continued  line,  usually  ex- 
ceeding 4,000  feet  in  length.    To  the  end  is  attached 
the  harpoon,  an  instrument  formed  not  to  pierce  and 
kill  the  animal,  but,  by  entering  and  remaining  fixed 
in  the  body,  to  prevent  its  escape.    One  of  the  boats 
i«  now  rowed  towards  the  whale  in  the  deepest 
silence,  cautiously  avoiding  to  give  an  alarm,  of  which 
be  is  very  susceptible.    Sometimes  a  circuitous  route 
I  is  adopted,  in  order  to  attack  him  from  behind.    Hav- 
i  irif^  approached  as  near  as  is  consistent  with  safety, 
the  harpooner  dart  ^  his  instrument  into  the  back  of  the 
monster.    This  is  a  critical  moment;  for  when  this 
mighty  animal  feels  himself  struck,  he  often  throws 
himself  into  violent  convulsive  movements,  vibrating 
in  the  air  his  tremendous  tail,  one  lash  of  which  is 
luflScient  to  dash  a  boat  in  pieces.    More  commonly, 
however,  he  plunges  with  rapid  flight  into  the  deptns 
of  the  sea,  or  beneath  the  thickest  fields  and  moun- 
tains  of  ice.     While  he  is  thus  moving  at  the  rate 
usually  of  eight  or  t.en  miles  an  hour,  the  ufmost 
;  diligence  must  be  u-ed  that  the  line  to  which  the 
j  harpoon  is  attached  may  run  off  smoothly  and  readily 
!  along  with  him.     Should  it  be  entangled  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  strength  of  the  whale  is  such,  that  he 
would  draw  the  boat  and  crew  after  him  under  the 
waves.    The  first  boat  ought  to  be  quickly  followed 
up  by  a  second,  to  supply  more  line  when  the  first  is 
run  out,  which  often  takes  place  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes.     When  the  crew  of  a  boat  see  the  line  in 
danger  of  being  all  run  off,  they  hold  up  one,  two, 
or  three  oars,  to  intimate  their  pressing  need  of  sup- 
,  ply.    At  the  same  time  they  turn  the  rope  once  or 
twice  round  a  kind  of  post  called  the  bollard,  by 
'  which  the  motion  of  the  line  and  the  career  of  the 
animal  are  somewhat  retarded.     This,  however,  is  a 
I  delicate  operation,  which  brings  the  side  of  the  boat 
I  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  if  the  rope 
I  is  drawn  at  all  too  tight,  may  sink  it  altogether. 
'  While  the  line  is  whirling  round  the  bolUrd,  the 
;  friction  is  so  violent,  that  the  harpooner  is  enveloped 
in  smoke,  and  water  must  be  constantly  poured  on 
to  prevent  it  from  catching  fire.     When,  after  all, 
I  no  aid  arrives,  and  the  crew  find  that  the  line  must 
I  run  out,  they  have  only  one  resource, — they  cut  it, 
'  losing  thereby  not  only  the  whale,  but  the  harpoon 
.  and  ail  the  ropes  of  the  boat. 

When  the  whale  is  first  struck  and  plunges  into 
the  waves,  the  boat's  crew  elevate  a  flag  as  a  signal 
to  the  watch  on  deck,  who  give  the  alarm  to  those 
ssleep  below,  by  stamping  violently  on  the  deck, 
•nd  crving  aloud— '*  i4  fall,  a  fall/**  (Dutch,  wi/, 
expressing  the  precipitate  haste  with  which  the 
sailors  throw  themselves  into  the  boats).  On  this 
notice,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  time  to  dress, 
but  ruah  out  in  their  sleeping-shirts  or  drawers  into 
an  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  is  often 
I  below  zero,  carrying  along  with  them  their  clothing 
in  a  bundle,  and  trusting  to  make  their  toilette  in 
'  the  interval  of  manniog  and  pushing  off  the  boats. 
Such  is  the  tumult  at  this  moment,  that  young 
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mariners  have  been  known  to  raise  cries  of  fear, 
thinking  the  ship  was  going  down. 

The  period  during  which  a  wounded  whale  remains 
under  water  is  various,  but  is  averaged  by  Mr. 
Sooreaby  at  about  half  an  hour.  Then,  pressed  by 
the  necessity  of  respiration,  he  appears  above,  often 
conBiderably  distant  from  the  spot  where  he  was  har- 
pooned, and  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  which 
the  same  ingenious  writer  ascribes  to  the  severe  ore- 
sure  that  he  baa  endured  when  placed  beneath  a 
column  of  water  700  or  800  fiithoms  deep.  All  tbe 
boats  have  meantime  been  spreading  themselves  in 
various  directions,  that  one  at  least  may  be  within  a 
Btart,  as  it  is  called,  or  about  200  yards  of  the  point 
of  his  rising,  at  which  distance  they  can  easily  reach 
and  pierce  him  with  one  or  two  more  harpoons  before 
he  again  descends,  as  he  usually  does  for  a  few  min- 
utes. On  his  reappearance  a  general  attack  is  made 
with  lanees,  which  are  struck  as  deep  as  possible,  to 
reach  and  penetrate  the  vital  parts.  Blood  mixed 
with  oil  streams  coptouslv  from  his  wounds  and  from 
the  blow-holes,  dyeing  tlie  sea  to  a  great  distance, 
and  sprinkling  and  sometimes  drenching  the  boats 
and  crews.  The  animal  now  becomes  more  and  more 
exhausted;  but  at  the  approach  of  his  dissolution, 
he  often  makes  a  convulsive  and  energetic  struggle, 
rearing  his  tail  high  in  the  air,  and  whirling  it  with 
a  noise  which  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  At  length,  ouite  overpowered  and  exhausted, 
he  lays  himselfon  his  side  or  back,  and  expires.  The 
flag  is  then  taken  down,  and  three  loud  hussas  raised 
from  the  surrounding  boats.  No  time  is  lost  in  pierc- 
ing the  tail  with  two  holes,  through  which  ropes  are 
passed,  which  being  fastened  to  the  boats,  drag  the 
fish  t«  the  vessel  amid  shouts  of  ioy. 

The  following  account  of  whale -fishing  ia  the 
South  seas  is  from  '  Wakefield's  Adventures  in  New 
Zealand  :* — 

Three  or  four  boats  are  quieklv  launched,  and 
leave  the  ways  at  a  racing-pace ;  the  boats  of  the  rival 
stations  are  seen  gathering  towards  the  same  point; 
and  the  occasional  spout  of  the  whale,  looking  like  a 
small  column  of  smoke  on  the  horizon,  indicates  the 
direction  to  be  taken.  A  great  deal  of  stratagem 
and  generalship  is  now  shown  by  the  different  heads- 
men m  their  manoeuvres  to  be  first  •  •  alongside."  The 
whale  may  probably  go  for  two  or  three  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  then,  ^r  the  various  speed  of  the 
boats  has  placed  them  in  a  long  file,  tailing  one  after 
the  other,  suddenly  reverse  the  position  by  appearing 
close  to  the  last  boat.  The  six  and  seven  oared 
boats  have  greatly  the  advantage  while  the  chase 
continues  in  a  straight  line,  but  the  short,  old-iash- 
ioned  five,  have  the  best  of  it  if  the  fish  makes  many 
turns  and  doubles.  It  is  very  common  for  some  of 
the  boats  to  dog  the  motions  of  that  of  a  rival  party 
commanded  by  a  headsman  of  known  experience; 
and  thus  two  boats  may  sometimes  be  seen  startiiig 
suddenly  in  a  direction  totally  opposed  to  that  taken 
by  the  others,  and  a  race  shortly  begins  between 
these  two,  the  rest  having  no  chance.  The  *'old 
file"  in  one  of  these  two  has  guessed  from  some  cir- 
cumstance in  the  tide,  wind,  or  weather,  or  from 
some  symptom  noticed  in  the  last  f^pout,  that  the 
fish  would  alter  its  course  a  point  or  two;  and  an- 
other headsman,  who  had  been  attentively  watching 
his  movements,  at  last  declares  that  *'  Georffe  is  off," 
and.  vrith  a  fresh  word  of  encouragement  to  his  crew> 
follows  swiftly  in  his  wake. 

The  chase  now  becomes  animating;  this  last  man- 
oeuvre  has  cut  off  a  considerable  angle  described  by 
the  whale ;  her  course  and  that  of  the  boats  almost 
cross  each  other;  and  the  crisis  seems  approaching. 
The  headsman  urges  his  rowers  to  exertion  by  en- 
couraging descriptions  of  the  animal's  appearance. 
"There  she  breaches !"•  shouts  be;  "and  there 
•  She  leaps  oat  of  the  water. 
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goes  the  calf  I ' 


•Give 


ray»  my  lads^  sharp  and 
strong's  the  wordl — ^there  she  spouts  a^nl — give 
way  in  the  lull  1 — make  her  spin  through  it  1  George 
an't  two  boats'  length  a-head  of  us.  Hurrah  I  Now 
she  feels  it— pull  while  the  squall  lasts  I  Pulll — go 
along,  my  boys  I "  All  this  time  he  is  helping  the 
after  oarsman  by  propelling  his  oar  with  the  left  hand 
while  he  steers  with  the  right.  This  is  technically 
called  ''backing  up."  Each  oar  bends  in  a  curve; 
the  foam  flies  from  her  bows  as  a  tide-ripple  is 
passed;  and  both  boats  gain  perceptibly  on  the 
whale.  "And  there  goes  flukes!"  continues  the 
headsman,  as  the  huge  animal  makes  a  bound  half 
out  of  water,  and  shows  its  broad  tail  as  it  plunses 
again  head  first  into  the  sea.  '*  Send  us  alongside, 
my  lads — now  give  wayl  hurrah,  my  bonnies — 
hearty  and  strong  1  hurrah  I  I'll  wager  a  pint  (there 
goes  the  calf  again  1) ;  I'll  wager  she  turns  out  eight 
tun  if  she  makes  a  gallon — hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah! 
hurrah  1  then — ^three  or  four  strokes  more,  and  she'll 
come  up  under  our  nose.  Stand  up.  Bill  1 "  The 
boat-steerer  peaks  his  oar,  places  one  leg  in  the 
round  notch  in  the  front  of  the  boat,  and  poises  the 
harpoon,  with  line  attached,  over  his  head. 

A  new  hand,  pulling  one  of  the  oars,  begins  to 
look  frightened,  and  flags  at  his  work,  looking  occa- 
sionally over  his  shoulder ;  a  volley  of  oaths  from 
the  headsman  accompanies  a  threat  to  ''break  every 
bone  in  his  skin  if  he  /unk»  now;"  and,  beginning  to 
fear  the  man  more  than  the  fish,  he  hardens  his  heart 
and  pulls  steadily  on. 

A  momentary  pause  is  occasioned  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  whale,  which  at  last  rises  close  to 
the  rival  boat.  Their  boat-steerer,  a  yovaig  hand 
latelpr  promotedf  misses  the  whale  with  his  harpoon, 
and  IS  instantly  knocked  down  by  a  water-keg  flung 
full  in  his  face'  by  his  enraged  headsman,  who  spares 
no  "bad  French"  in  explaining  his  motives.  Our 
original  firiend  then  manoeuvres  his  boat  steadily  to 
the  place  where  the  whale  will  probabl  v  appear  next. 
"  Pull  two,  back  three!"  shouts  he,  following  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  whale's  wake ;  and,  as  she  rises  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  the  boat,  he  cries  in  rapid  succession, 
"  Look  out! — all  dear?— give  it  her!"  and  the  har- 
poon flies  true  and  straight  into  the  black  mass.  This 
IS  called  "making  fiuit."  "Peak  your  oars!"  says 
the  headsman;  the  line  whistles  over  the  bow;  a 
turn  is  taken  round  the  loggerhead  to  check  the  ra- 
pidity  with  which  the  line  runs  out,  and  the  boat 
flies  positively  through  the  water,  forming  ridges  of 
foam  high  above  her  sides.  The  men  sit  stiU  with 
folded  arms  by  their  peaked  oars,  the  boat-steerer 
with  a  small  hatchet  in  his  hand  to  cut  the  line  should 
any  entanglement  occur ;  and  the  after  oars-man  oc- 
casionallv  pours  water  on  the  loggerhead,  which 
smokes  furiously.  Now  is  shown  the  skill  of  the 
headsman  in  steering  the  boat  at  this  tremendous 
|peed,  and  in  watching  every  motion  of  the  frightened 
whale.  Now  he  gives  directions  to  "haul  in,"  when 
the  line  slackens;  now  says,  "veer  away  again,"  as 
the  fish  taikes  a  new  start;  and  ever  and  anon  terrifies 
the  new  hand,  who  can't  tell  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen,  into  a  sort  of  resignation.  The  others  seem 
to  think  the  "running"  rather  a  relief  from  work 
than  anything  else;  they  positively  look  as  if  they 
would  smoke  their  pipes,  were  it  not  against  all 
rule. 

"The  whale  rapidly  takes  the  line— -and  the  200 
fathoms  in  the  boat  are  nearly  exhausted  by  its  sudden 
determination  to  try  the  depth  of  the  water,  techni- 
cally called  "sounding;"  but  another  boat  of  the 
same  party,  which  haid  "hove  up,"  or  peaked  her 
oars,  when  the  chase  was  resigned  to  the  two,  comes 
up  in  answer  to  a  whiff  hoisted  by  our  boat,  and 
fixes  a  new  harpoon  in  the  whale  as  she  rises  to  take 
breath.  She  soon  becomes  exhausted  with  her 
efforts,  runs  less  rapidly,  and  rises  more  frequently 


to  the  surface;  and  the  headsman  at  last  foresees  the 
lucky  moment. 

"  Come  aft  1"  be  cries ;  and  he  and  the  boat-steerer 
change  places.  The  boat  ceases  her  progress  as  the 
whale  stops  to  rest.  "  Down  oars— give  wayl"  art 
the  orders  given  in  sharp,  clear  tones ;  and  the  crew, 
at  least  the  old  hands,  know  that  he  is  nerved  for  his 
work  by  the  decision  apparent  in  bis  Toice,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  balances  the  sharp,  bright,  oval- 
pointed  lance. 

The  whale  seems  to  sleep  on  the  aurftce ;  but  she 
is  slowly  preparing  for  a  move  as  the  boat  corner  up. 

He  follows  her  every  movement.  "A  steadt 
pull]  Row  dry,  boys! — lav  on!  Pull  two,  back 
three! — lay  on!  head  of  ail!  lay  me  alongside !" 
and  as  the  whale  slowly  rolls  one  fin  out  of  the  water, 
the  lance  flies  a  ^ood  foot  into  the  spot  below  where 
the  "life"  is  said  to  be.  The  quick  obedience  to 
his  instant  order  of  "stam  all — lay  off!"  saves  the 
boat  from  annihilation,  as  the  whale  swings  round 
its  huge  tail  out  of  the  water,  and  brings  it  down 
with  a  tremendous  report.  She  then  "breaches," 
or  leaps,  and  plunges  in  every  direction ;  the  heads- 
man continues  to  direct  his  crew  and  boat-steerer, 
while  he  poises  a  new  lance,  and  keep*  just  out  of 
the  vortex  formed  by  her  evolutiona ;  the  assistant 
boat  and  a  third  one  nave  come  up,  and,  being  all  of 
one  party,  watch  outside  the  splashing  for  the  best 
chance.  One  goes  in,  and  having  fixed  a  lance,  re- 
ceives a  blow  which  smashes  the  boat  and  two  men's 
legs ;  the  third  boat  picks  up  tly e  men ;  our  first  man 
at  last  gets  steered  into  the  vortex,  gives  a  well- 
aimed  lance  in  the  life,  and  retreata  from  the  foam, 
which  receives  a  roseate  hue.  The  nnonster  leaps 
out  of  the  sea,  flourishing  her  tall  and  fins,  and  stnkes 
the  water  with  a  noise  as  loud  as  cannon.  She  wrig- 
gles, and  plunffes,  and  twists  more  furiously  than 
ever,  and  splashes  blood  over  the  boat's  crew,  who 
still  restrain  their  excitement,  and  remain  collected 
in  all  that  they  do.  She  is  now  in  her  "flurry"— 
she  is  said  to  "spout  thick  blood,"  and  is  a  sure 
prize.  The  boat,  by  great  good  management,  escapes 
all  accident,  and  the  neadsman  chuckles  as  be  cuts  a 
notch  on  the  logg^er-head,  and  ^ves  the  crew  a  "tot 
all  round,"  promising  the  novice  that  he  will  havf 
to  treat  the  party  to  a  gallon  to-night,  in  order  to 
pay  his  footing  on  killing  his  first  fish. 

If  the  tide  is  favourable,  all  the  boats  of  the  party 
assemble  and  tow  the  whaie  home ;  if  unfavourable, 
she  is  anchored  for  the  night ;  and  the  boats  reach 
the  ways  at  dusk.  A  drunken  rejoicing  lasts  till 
the  middle  of  the  night;  the  headsmen  meet  in 
the  principal  ware  at  supper,  and  spin  long  yams 
about  their  old  whaling  feats,  the  speed  of  their  new 
boats,  the  strength  of  their  crews,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  good  season;  the  doctor — generally  the  runaway 
surgeon  of  a  whaling  ship,  who  gets  fed  and  clothed 
by  all  the  neighbouring  stations — attends  to  the  bro- 
ken limbs;  and  the  little  town  gradually  subsides 
into  silence,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  bulldog  from  one  of  the  huta,  or  the  gibber- 
ing of  a  night-bird  (called  the  titi  poramgi)  as  it  flies 
across  the  bay. 

Thousands  of  hands  are  annually  employed,  and 
immense  capital  is  embarked  in  the  South  sea  whale 
fisheries  by  the  Americans.  Commander  Wilkes 
says:  "Our  whaling  fleet  may  be  said  at  this  very 
day  to  whiten  the  Pacific  ocean  with  its  canvas^ 
and  the  proceeds  of  this  fishery  give  comfort  and 
happiness  to  manv  thousands  of  our  citizens.  The 
ramifications  of  the  business  extend  to  all  branches 
of  trade,  are  spread  through  the  whole  Union, 
and  its  direct  or  secondary  influence  would  seem 
to  recommend  it  to  the  especial  protection  and  fos> 
tering  care  of  the  government."  Now,  one  draw- 
back upon  the  profits  of  whaling  voyages,  both  in  • 
the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  regions,  has'  hitherto  bees 
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the  unoertainty  of  meeting  with  whales  in  sufficient 
nambers  to  reeompense  the  adventure :~"  Bv  a  large 
majority  of  persons,"  savs  Commander  Wilkes,  *'it 
'b  believed  that  the  whale  fishery  is  a  mere  lottery, 
in  which  success  is  more  owing  to  good  luck  than  to 
good  management.  Those,  however,  who  entertain 
such  an  opmion  are  in  error.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
employment  on  the  ocean  wherein  a  sound  judgment 
is  more  necessary,  and  no  business  where  success  de- 
I  pends  more  upon  the  experience,  enterprise,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  commander,  than  in  that  of  whaling." 
Commander  Wilkes  is  of  opinion  that  by  an  increased 
attention  to  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  upon 
which  he  made  a  variety  of  experiments  during  his 
expedition,  the  pursuit  of  whales  might  be  rescued 
from  the  hap-hasard  character  it  has  hitherto  borne. 
It  is  now  well-known  that  molluscous  animals  are 
the  food  of  the  whale,  and  the  shoals  of  gelatinous 
medusa  are  swept  alon^  by  those  mighty  oceanic 
streams,  the  limits  and  direction  of  which  are  proved 
to  be  ascertainable,  and  regulated,  as  all  Nature's 
operations  are,  by  uniform  laws.  Tracing  out  these 
streaoM,  and  commenting,  as  be  dwells  upon  each, 
on  their  course,  character,  and  causes,  Commander 
Wilkes  indicates  the  best  cruizing  grounds  and  the 
most  appropriate  seasons  for  visiting  them  respec- 
tively. There  is  ample  room  in  the  vast  spaces 
pointed  out  as  the  resort  of  whales  for  the  largest 
fleets  to  operate  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
and  without  any  reasonable  fear  of  exhausting  the 
supply.  A  notion  prevails  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  sperm  whales  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  oecasionally  heard  from  the  masters  of  ships 
engsged  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis  straits  fisheries 
—namely,  that  the  whales  are  diminishing  in  num- 
bers. Commander  Wilkes  took  pains  to  inquire  into 
this  alleged  diminution,  and  thinks  the  opinion  is  not 
well-founded: — **  They  have  indeed  become  wilder, 
or,  as  some  of  the  whalers  express  it,  '  more  scary,' 
and  in  consequence  not  so  easy  to  capture ;  but  if  we 
consider  the  numbers  that  continue  yearly  to  be 
taken,  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  great  decrease  has  occurred.  On  an  aver- 
age, it  requires  SO  whales  to  fill  a  ship,  and  it  would 
therefore,  take  about  5,000  whales  annually  to  sup- 
ply the  quantity  of  oil  that  is  imported  [into  the 
United  States].  This  would  appear  but  a  small 
proportionate  number,  if  these  animals  were  as  pro- 
lific as  our  herds  on  shore,  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  a  feeding-p^ound  of  20,000,000  square 
miles.**  Their  whaling  interests  in  both  the  Atlan- 
tic  and  Pacific  oceans  are  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  therein,  both  ashore  and 
afloat,  that  one  of  the  first  objects  assigned  to  this 
exploring  expedition  was  to  gain  every  informa- 
tion that  might  render  whaling  voya^s  more  pro- 
ductive  and  less  dangerous.  Accordingly,  we  find 
throughout  the  recorded  operations  of  Commander 
Wilkes'  squadron  the  most  sedulous  care  devoted  to 
ascertain  whatever  might  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  whaler: — **  Our  whaling  fleet  now  counts 
075  vessels,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ships  of 
400  tons*  burden,  amounting  in  all  to  200,000  tons. 
The  value  of  the  whole  fleet  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  25.000,000  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  return  of 
5,000,000  dollars,  extracted  from  the  ocean  by  hard 
toil,  exposure,  and  danger.  The  estimated  quantity 
I  of  oil  imported  into  the  United  States  is  about 
I  400,000  barrels,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  sperm 
oil.  The  number  of  those  on  shore  to  whom  this 
brsnch  of  business  gives  employment  will  readily  be 
sdmitted  to  be  twice  as  grest  as  that  of  the  crews. 
When  we  add  to  this  profitable  occupation  of  so 
msny  people,  the  value  of  the  domestic  products  con- 
sumed by  them,  and  the  benefit  that  is  thus  conferred 
upon  both  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inter- 


ests, the  importance  of  this  branch  of  business  wiU 
appear  greatly  enhanced." 


CHAP.  lY. 


OF  THB  KABWHAL. 


Fbom  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we  oome 
to  Buch  as  have  them  in  the  upper  jaw  only ;  and 
in  this  class  is  found  but  one,  the  Narwhal,  or 
Sea-unicorn.  This  fish  is  not  so  large  as  the 
whale,  not  being  above  sixty  feet  long.  Its  body 
is  slenderer  than  that  of  the  whale,  and  its  fat 
not  in  so  great  abundance.  But  this  great  ani- 
mal is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  others 
of  the  deep  by  its  tooth  or  teeth,  which  stand 
pointing  directly  forward  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  In  all 
the  variety  of  weapons  with  which  Nature  has 
armed  her  various  tribes,  there  is  not  one  so 
large  or  so  formidable  as  this.  This  terrible 
weapon  is  generally  found  single,  and  some  are 
of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  furnished  but  with 
one  by  nature ;  but  there  is  at  present  the  skull 
of  a  narwhal  at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam, 
with  two  teeth;  which  plainly  proves  that  in 
some  animals,  at  least,  this  instrument  is  double. 
It  is  even  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  so  in 
all ;  and  that  the  narwhal*s  wanting  a  tooth  is 
only  an  accident  it  has  met  with  in  the  encoun- 
ters it  is  obliged  daily  to  be  engaged  in.  Tet  it 
must  be  owned,  of  those  that  are  taken  only  with 
one  tooth,  there  seems  no  socket,  nor  the  remains 
of  any  other  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw, 
but  all  is  plain  and  even.  However  this  be,  the 
tooth,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  natural 
instruments  of  destruction.  It  is  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  about  the  thickness  of  the  small  of  a 
man*s  leg,  wreathed  in  the  manner  we  sometimes 
see  twisted  bars  of  iron;  it  tapers  to  a  sharp 
point ;  and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than 
ivory.  It  is  generally  seen  to  spring  from  the 
left  side  of  the  head  directly  forward  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  body ;  and  its  root  enters  into  the 
socket  above  a  foot  and  a  half.  In  a  skull  to  be 
seen  at  Hamburgh  there  are  two  teeth,  which 
are  each  above  seven  feet  long,  and  are  eight 
inches  in  circumference.  When  the  animal,  pos- 
sessed of  these  formidable  weapons,  is  urged  to 
employ  them,  it  drives  directly  forward  against 
the  enemy  with  its  teeth,  that,  like  protended 
spears,  pierce  whatever  stands  before  them. 

The  extreme  length  of  these  instruments  has 
induced  some  to  consider  them  rather  as  horns 
than  teeth ;  but  they  in  every  respect  resemble 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  and  the  elephant.  They 
grow,  as  in  them,  from  sockets  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
they  have  the  solidity  of  the.  hardest  bone,  and 
&r  surpass  ivory  in  all  its  qualities.  The  same 
error  has  led  others  to  suppose,  that  as  among 
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quadrupeds  the  female  was  often  found  without 
horns,  so  these  instruments  of  defence  were  only 
to  he  found  in  the  male :  hut  this  has  heen  more 
than  once  refuted  hj  actual  experience;  hoth 
sexes  are  found  armed  in  this  manner ;  the  horn 
is  sometimes  found  wreathed,  and  sometimes 
smooth ;  sometimes  a  little  bent,  and  sometimes 
straight;  hut  always  strong,  deeply  fixed,  and 
sharply  pointed. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  appointments 
for  combat,  these  long  and  pointed  tusks,  amaz- 
ing strength,  and  unmatchable  celerity,  the  nar- 
whal is  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  seen  constantly 
and  inoffensively  sporting  among  the  other  great 
monsters  of  the  deep,  no  way  attempting  to  in- 
jure them,  but  pleased  in  their  company.  The 
Greenlanders  call  the  narwhal  the  forerunner  of 
the  whale ;  for  wherever  it  is  seen,  the  whale  is 
shortly  after  sure  to  follow.  This  may  arise  as 
well  from  the  natural  passion  for  society  in  these 
animals,  as  from  hoth  living  upon  the  same  food, 
which  are  the  insects  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  These  powerful  fishes  make  war  upon 
no  other  living  creature ;  and  though  furnished 
with  instruments  to  spread  general  destruction, 
are  as  innocent  and  as  peaceful  as  a  drove  of 
oxen.  Nay,  so  regardless  are  they  of  their  own 
weapons,  and  so  utterly  unmindful  to  keep  them 
in  repair  for  engagement,  that  they  are  constant- 
ly seen  covered  over  with  weeds,  slough,  and  all 
the  fiHh  of  the  sea ;  they  seem  rather  considered 
as  an  impediment  than  a  defence. 

The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  nar- 
whal and  the  great  whale  are  entirely  similar ; 
they  both  alike  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and  a^re 
obliged  to  live  upon  insects ;  they  both  are  peace- 
able and  harmless,  and  always  rather  fly  than 
seek  the  combat.  The  narwhal,  however,  has  a 
much  narrower  gape  than  the  great  whale,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  want  the  use  of  barbs  to  keep 
in  its  food  when  once  sucked  into  the  mouth. 
It  is  also  much  swifter,  and  would  never  be  taken 
by  the  fishermen  but  for  those  very  tusks  whidi 
at  first  appear  to  be  its  principal  defence.  These 
animals,  as  was  said,  being  fond  of  living  toge- 
ther, are  always  seen  in  herds  of  several  at  a 
time ;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked  they 
crowd  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are 
mutually  embarrassed  by  their  tusks.  By  these 
they  are  often  locked  together,  and  arc  prevented 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It  seldom  happens, 
therefore,  but  the  fishermen  make  sure  of  one  or 
two  of  the  hindmost,  which  very  well  reward 
their  trouble.^ 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
the  teeth,  therefore,  that  this  fish  demands  a  dis- 
tinct history ;  and  such  has  been  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  and  their  desire  to  procure  them,  that 

1  The  blubber  of.  the  narwhal  produces  Tery  fine 
oil ;  but  it  is  chiefly  bunted  for  its  tusk,  which  forms 
ivory  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  elephant. — 
En. 


a  century  ago  they  were  considered  as  the  great- 
est rarity  in  the  world.  At  that  time  the  art  of 
catching  whales  was  not  known;  and  mankind 
saw  few,  except  such  as  were  stranded  on  the 
coasts  by  accident.  The  tooth  of  the  narwhal, 
therefore,  was  ascribed  to  a  very  diifemtt  ani- 
mal from  that  which  reaUy  bore  it.  Among  other 
fossil  substances,  they  were  sometimes  dug  up; 
and  the  narwhal  being  utterly  unknown,  natu- 
ralists soon  found  a  terrestrial  owner.  They 
were  thought  to  be  the  horns  of  unicorns,  an  ani- 
mal described  by  Pliny  as  resembling  a  horse, 
and  with  one  straight  horn  darting  forward  from 
the  middle  of  its  forehead.  These  teeth  were, 
therefore,  considered  as  a  strong  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  that  historian*s  veracity,  and  were  shown 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity. 
Even  for  some  time  after  the  narwhal  was  known, 
the  deceit  was  continued,  as  those  who  wem  pos- 
sessed of  a  tooth  sold  it  to  great  advantage.  But 
at  present  they  are  too  well  known  to  deceive 
any,  and  are  only  shown  for  what  they  really 
are ;  their  curiosity  increasing  in  prc^rtion  to 
their  weight  and  size.' 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  CACHALOT,  AKD  ITS  VARTETIBB. 

The  Cachalot,  which  has  generally  gone  under 
the  name  of  the  spermaceti-whale,  till  Mr.  Pen- 
nant very  properly  made  the  distinction,  by  bor- 
rowing its  name  from  the  French,  has  several 
teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper. 
As  there  are  no  less  than  seven  distinotions 
among  whales,  so  also  there  are  the  same  num- 
ber of  distinctions  in  the  tribe  we  are  describing. 
The  cachalot  with  two  fins  and  a  blaak  back ;  the 
cachalot  with  two  fins  and  a  whitish  back ;  that 
with  a  spout  in  the  neck  ;  that  with  a  spout  in 
the  snout ;  that  with  three  fins  and  sharp-point- 
ed teeth ;  that  with  three  fins  and  sharp-edged 
teeth  ;  and,  lastly,  the  cachalot  with  three  fins 
and  flatted  teeth. 

This  tribe  is  not  of  such  enormous  size  as  the 
whale,  properly  so  called,  not  being  above  sixty 
feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  In  consequence 
of  their  being  more  slender,  they  are  much  more 
active  than  the  common  whale ;  they  remain  a 
longer  time  at  the  bottom ;  and  afford  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oil.  As  in  the  common  whale  the 
head  was  seen  to  make  a  third  part  of  its  bulk, 
so  in  this  species  the  head  is  so  large  as  to  make 
one  half  of  the  whole.    The  tongue  of  this  ani- 

s  A  species  is  mentioned  by  Fabrieias,  as  being 
found  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  much  smiller,  oi 
a  black  colour,  \rith  two  obtuse  teeth  from  the  up- 
per jaw,  a  littJe  curved  at  the  tips,  very  weak,  and 
measuring  not  above  an  inch  in  length:  it  has  like- 
wise a  small  fin  on  the  back,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
common  narwhal. — En. 
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mftliB  anall,  but  the  throat  is  very  formidable ; 
and  with  v^rj  great  eaae  it  could  swallow  au  ox. 
In  the  stomach  of  the  whale  scarcely  anything  is 
to  be  found;  but  in  that  of  the  cachf^ot  there 
are  loads  of  fish  of  different  kinds ;  some  whole, 
some  half-digested,  some  small,  and  others  eight 
or  nine  feet  long.  The  cachalot  is,  therefore,  as 
desfcructiye  among  lesser  fishes,  as  the  whale  is 
harmless ;  and  can  at  one  gulp  swallow  a  shoal 
of  fishes  down  its  enormous  gullet. — ^LinnBdus 
tells  us  that  this  fish  pursues  and  terrifies  the 
dolphins  and  porpoises  so  much  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  shore. 

But,  how  formidable  soever  this  fish  may  be  to 
its  fellows  of  the  deep,  it  b  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able,  and  the  most  sought  after  by  man,  as  it 
oontains  two  very  precious  drugsr-epermaceti 
and  ambergris.  The  use  of  these,  either  for  the 
puzposefr  of  luxury  or  medicine,  is  so  universal, 
that  the  capture  of  this  animal,  that  alone  sup- 
plies them,  turns  out  to  very  great  advantage, 
particularly  since  the  art  has  been  found  out  of 
oonvertiiig  all  the  oil  of  this  animal,  as  well  as 
the  brain,  into  that  substance  called  spermaceti. 

This  substance,  as  it  is  naturally  formed,  is 
found  in  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no  other 
than  the  brain.  The  outward  skin  of  the  head 
being  taken  off,  a  covering  of  fat  offers  about 
three  inches  thick ;  and  under  that,  instead  of  a 
bony  skull,  the  animal  has  only  another  thick 
skin  that  serves  for  a  covering  and  defSence  of 
the  brain.  The  first  cavity  or  chamber  of  the 
brain  is  filled  with  that  spermaceti  which  is  sup- 
posed of  the  greatest  purity  and  highest  value. 
From  this  cavity  there  is  generally  drawn  about 
seven  barrels  of  the  clearest  spermaoetii  that 
thrown  upon  water  coagulates  like  cheese.  Be- 
low this  tliere  is  another  chamber  just  over  the 
gullet,  which  is  about  seven  feet  long ;  and  this 
also  ccmtalns  the  drug,  but  of  less  value.  It  is 
distributed  in  this  cavity  like  honey  in  a  hive, 
in  small  ceHs^  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
membrane  like  the  inner  skin  of  an  egg.  In  pro- 
portion  as  the  oily  substance  is  drawn  away  from 
this  part,  it  fills  anew  firom  every  part  of  the 
body ;  and  from  this  is  generally  obtained  about 
nine  barrels  of  oil.  Besides  this,  the  spinal-mar- 
row, iHiieh  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
readies  all  along  the  back-bone  to  the  tail,  where 
it  is  not  thicker  than  one*s  finger,  affords  no  in- 
considerable quantity. 

This  substance,  which  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  medicines,  rather  to  give  them  con- 
sistence than  efficacy,  was  at  first  sold  at  a  very 
high  price,  both  from  the  many  virtues  ascribed 
to  it,  and  the  smaU  quantity  the  cachalot  was 
capable  of  8up|>lying:  at  present,  the  price  is 
greatly  fidOen ;  first,  because  its  efiSoacy  in  medi- 
cine is  found  to  be  very  small :  and  again,  be- 
cause the  whole  oil  of  the  fish  is  easily  converti- 
ble into  spermaceti.  This  is  performed  by  boil- 
ing it  with  a  ley  of  potash,  and  hardening  it  in 
I  the  manner  of  soap.    Candles  are  now  made  of 


it,  which  are  substituted  for  wax,  and  sold  much 
cheaper;  so  that  we  need  not  fear  having  our 
spermaceti  adulterated  in  the  manner  some  med- 
ical books  caution  us  to  beware  of;  for  they  care- 
fully guard  us  against  having  our  spermaceti 
adulterated  with  virgin  wax. 

As  to  the  ambergris,  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  this  whale,  it  was  long  considered  as  a  sub- 
stance found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
but  time,  that  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  merce- 
nary, has  discovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to 
this  animal.  The  name,  which  has  been  impro- 
perly given  to  the  former  substance,  seems  more 
justly  to  belong  to  this;  for  the  ambergris  is 
found  in  the  place  where  the  seminal  vessels  are 
usually  situated  in  other  animals.  It  is  found 
in  a  bag  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in  round 
lumps  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  float- 
ing in  a  fluid  rather  thinner  than  oil,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  There  are  never  seen  more 
than  four  at  a  time  in  one  of  these  bags ;  and 
that  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which 
was  the  largest  ever  seen,  was  found  single. 
These  balls  of  ambergris  are  not  found  in  all 
fishes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest  and 
strongest.  The  uses  of  this  medicine  for  the 
purposes  of  luxury,  and  as  a  perfume,  are  well 
known ;  though  upon  some  subjects  ignorance  is 
preferable  to  information. 

SUPFLEUEMTART  NOTE. 

The  interior  organization  of  tbe  cachalots  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  tbe  whales,  and  requires 
a  nourishment  more  substantial  than  small  fish  and 
marine  mollosca.  These  animals  consequently  at- 
tack and  devour  several  of  the  larger  kinds  of  fish, 
and  occasionally  even  porpoises,  dolphins,  and  young 
whales,  which  they  are  enabled  to  seize  and  tear  to 
pieces  b^  means  of  their  teeth.  They  are  not  con- 
tented, like  the  whales,  with  merely  exerting  their 
strength  in  self-defence;  but  will  themselves  pro- 
yoke  a  combat  with  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  and  will  attack  and  destroy  them  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  and  address.  Their  ferocity  and  their 
muscular  powers  are  such,  that  all  the  species  are 
considered  by  the  fishermen  as  extremely  oangerous, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  in  particular  they  are  very 
cautious  to  avoid.  It  is  said  that  some  of  them, 
when  they  are  attacked,  will  throw  themselves  on 
their  back,  and  in  that  position  will  defend  them- 
selves with  their  mouth. 

The  upper  jaw  of  the  cachalot  is  broad,  and  en. 
tirely  destitute  of  teeth,  or  with  teeth  so  short,  as  to 
be  nearly  concealed  in  the  gum.  The  under  jaw  is 
narrow,  and  provided  with  somewhat  lai^,  conical 
teeth,  which  fit  into  sockets  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
spiracles,  or  breathing  boles  of  the  head,  have  only  a 
single  opening.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  en- 
tirely  destitute  of  hair,  and  their  skin  is  very  smooth 
and  soft. 

The  length  of  the  blunt-headed  cachalot,  when 
full  grown,  is  about  seventy  feet,  and  its  girth  about 
fifty.  When  viewed  from  above,  it  appears  like  an 
immense  animated  mass,  truncated  in  front,  so  that 
the  roussle  terminates  in  a  somewhat  squared,  and 
almost  perpendicular  extremity.  The  head  consti- 
tutes  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  body ;  the  mouth 
is  situated  at  the  upper  part,  so  as  to  have  some- 
what tbe  appearance  of  a  lid  or  cover  of  an  enormous 
box  turned  upside  down.    The  eyes  are  placed  above 
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the  ciornerB  of  the  mouth ;  and  are  bo  minute  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  pectoral  fins  are  each 
about  three  feet  in  length.  On  the  posterior  part 
of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  and  callous  protu- 
berance, or  spurious  fin.  The  tail  is  very  small  and 
slender,  each  of  the  lobes  being  hollowed  somewhat 
like  the  blade  of  a  scythe.  The  skin  is  smooth,  oily, 
and  almost  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  silk.  Its  usual 
colour  is  black. 

The'  perfume  called  ambergris  is  a  substance  much 
of  the  same  nature  as  amber,  but  differing  from  it  by 
its  particular  consistence,  which  nearly  approaches 
to  that  of  bees'  wax;  sometimes  it  is  granulated, 
and  appears  opaque,  or  of  a  dark  gray.  Experiments 
prove  that  it  resembles  amber  in  its  nature.  When 
analyzed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  phlegm,  a  vola- 
tile acid  partly  fluid,  oil,  and  a  little  coaly  matter. 
It  dissolves  more  readily  than  amber  in  spirit  of  wine. 
It  is  most  common  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  &c.,  and  it  is  found 
either  floating  on  the  sea,  or  cast  on  the  sea-shore. 
In  this  substance,  animal  and  vegetable  remains  are 
sometimes  found,  as,  for  instance,  the  parts  of  birds. 
The  origin  of  ambergris  is  probably  the  same  with 
that  of  amber.  According  to  M.  Aublet,  in  his 
*  Uistoire  de  la  Guiane,'  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
juice  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  evaporation ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  a  substance  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.     The  tree  which  is  said  to 

Eroduce  it  grows  in  Outana.  It  is  called  cuma,  but 
as  not  been  examined  bv  other  botanists.  When  a 
branch  is  broken  by  high  winds,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  juice  exudes;  and  if  it  chance  to  have  time  to 
dry,  various  masses  (some  of  which  have  been  so 
laree  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  more)  are  carried  into  the  rivers  by  heavy  rains, 
and  through  them  into  the  sea ;  afterwards  they  are 
either  thrown  on  the  shore,  or  eaten  by  fish,  chiefly 
bv  the  spermaceti  whale  (^Phfteier  maeroeephaUu), 
This  fish  swallows  such  large  quantities  of  this  gum 
resin,  that  it  generally  becomes  sick,  so  that  those 
employed  in  the  catchmg  of  those  whales  always  ex- 
pect  to  find  some  ambergris  in  the  bowels  of  the  lean 
whales.  Father  Santes,  who  travelled  to  various 
places  on  the  Afirican  coast,  says,  in  his  *  Ethiopia 
Orientalis,'  that  some  species  of  birds,  of  whales,  and 
of  fish,  are  fond  of  eating  this  substance ;  and  the 
same  assertion  has  been  made  by  Bomare  and  vari- 
ous other  authors.  This  accounts  for  the  claws, 
baaks,  bones,  and  feathers  of  birds,  parts  of  vegeta- 
bles, shells  and  bones  of  fish,  and  particularly  for  the 
beaks  of  the  cuttle-fish  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  masses  of  this  substance.  M.  Aublet  brought 
specimens  of  this  gum  resin,  which  he  collected  on 
the^  spot,  from  the  cuma  tree  at  Guiana.  It  is  of  a 
whitish-brown  colour,  with  a  shade  of  yellow ;  while 
it  melts  and  turns  like  wax  in  the  fire.  M.  Pouelle 
examined  very  carefully  this  substance  brought  over 
bv  M.  Aublet,  and  found  that  it  produced  exactly 
the  same  results  as  amber.  These  observations 
seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  both  amber 
and  ambergris  are  vegetable  products,  and  that  natu- 
ralists were  mistaken  in  supposing  these  substances 
to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  rrom  having  found  them 
in  the  intestines  of  whales. 


CHAP.  YI. 

OF  THE  D0LPHE5,  THB  aHAHPUS,  AND  THE  P0&- 
POISB,  WITH  THBIR  YABIBTIBS. 

All  these  fisb  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and 
under  jaw,  and  are  much  less  than  the  whale. 


The  Grampus,  which  is  the  laigeet,  never  exceeds 
twenty  feet.  It  may  also  be  distingokhed  by 
the  flatness  of  its  head,  which  resembles  a  boat 
turned  upside  down.  The  Porpoise  resembles 
the  grampus  in  most  things  ezoept  the  snout, 
which  is  not  above  eight  feet  long ;  its  snout  also 
more  resembles  that  of  a  hog.  The  Dolphin  has 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  porpoise,  exoqit  that 
its  snout  is  longer,  and  more  pointed.  They  have 
all  fins  on  the  back ;  they  all  have  heads  veiy 
large,  like  the  rest  of  the  whale-kind ;  and  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  appetites,  their  man- 
ners, and  conformations ;  being  equally  voradoDs, 
active,  and  roving.^ 

•The  great  agility  of  these  animals  prevents 
their  often  being  tdcen.  They  seldom  remain  a 
moment  above  water;  sometimes,  indeed,  Hmt 
too  eager  pursuits  expose  tiiem  to  danger;  and 
a  shoal  of  herrings  often  allures  them  oat  of  their 
depth.  In  such  a  case,  the  hungry  animal  ooo- 
tinues  to  flounder  in  the  shaUows  till  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  till  the  returning  tide  seasoiMbtf 
oomes  to  its  relief.  But  all  this  tribe,  and!  the 
dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lees  swift  than  de- 
structive. No  fish  could  escape  them,  but  from 
the  awkward  position  of  the  month,  which  is 
placed  in  a  manner  under  the  head;  yet,  even 
with  these  disadvantages,  their  depredations  are 
so  great,  that  they  have  been  justly  styied  the 
plunderers  of  the  deep. 

What  could  induce  the  ancients  to  a  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  these  animals,  paiticulariy  the 
dolphin,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Histcffians 
and  philosophers  seem  to  have  contended  who 
should  invent  the  greatest  number  of  fthles  con- 
cerning them.  The  dolphin  was  celebrated  in 
the  earliest  time  for  its  fondness  to  the  human 
race,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of 
the  boy-loving  and  philanthropist.  Soaroely  an 
accident  could  happen  at  sea,  but  the  dolphin 
offered  himself  to  convey  the  unfortunate  to 
shore.  The  musician  flung  into  the  sea  by  pi- 
rates, the  boy  taking  an  airing  in  the  rnids*  of 
the  sea,  and  returning  again  in  safety,  were 
obliged  to  the  dolphin  for  its  services.  It  is  not 
easy,  I  say,  to  assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients 
should  thus  have  invented  so  many  fables  m 
their  favour.  The  figure  of  these  animals  is  fu 
from  prejudicing  us  in  their  interest ;  their  ei- 
treme  rapadty  tends  still  lees  to  endear  them; 
I  know  nothing  that  can  reconcile  th^i  to  nan 
and  excite  his  prejudices,  except  that  when  taken 
they  sometimes  have  a  plaintive  moan,  with 
which  they  continue  to  express  their  pain  till 
they  expire.  This,  at  first,  might  have  excited 
human  pity;  and  that  might  have  produced 
affection.  At  present,  these  fishes  are  regarded 
even  by  the  vulgar  in  a  very  difierent  light ;  their 
appearance  is  fBx  from  being  esteemed  a  fitvoiu^ 
able  omen  by  the  seamen ;  and  from  their  bound- 

1  The  dolphin  tribe  of  cetaeeous  fishes  comprehends 
about  IS  species,  11  with  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
others  without. — Ed. 
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I    IngB,  BprmgSy  and  frolics  in  the  water,  ezperienoe 
I ,  has  taught  the  mariners  to  prepare  for  a  storm. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  one  circumstance  only  that  the 

I    ancients  have  confined  their  fabulous  reports 

,  concerning  these  animals;  as  from  their  leaps 

,    out  of  their  element,  they  assume  a  temporary 

I  curvature,  which  is  by  no  means  their  natural 
figure  in  the  water,  the  old  painters  and  sculptors 
have  universally  drawn  them  wrong.  A  dolphin 
is  scarcely  ever  exhibited  by  the  ancients  in  a 
straight  shape,  but  curved,  in  the  position  which 
they  sometimes  appear  as  when  exerting  their 
force ;  and  the  poets  too  have  adopted  the  general 
error.  Even  Pliny,  the  best  naturalist,  has  as- 
serted, that  they  instantly  die  when  taken  out 
of  the  water ;  but  Rondelet,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  seen  a  dolphin  carried  alive 
from  Montpelier  to  Lyons. 

I I  The  modems  have  more  just  notions  of  these 
animals;  and  have  got  over  the  many  fables,  which 

'    every  day*s  experience  contradicts.   Indeed  their 

I    numbeza  are  so  great,  and,  though  shy,  they  are 

!  I  80  often  taken,  that  such  peculiarities,  if  they 

'  were  poeseseed  of  any,  would  have  been  long  since 

ascertained.    They  are  found,  the  porpoise  espe- 

j   dally,  in  saeh  vast  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the 

I   sea  that  surrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are 

sometimes  noxious  to  seamen,  when  they  sail  in 

I    small  vessels.   In  some  places  they  almost  darken 

the  water  as  they  rise  to  take  breath,  and  parti- 

oolariy  before  hid  weather,  are  much  agitated, 

swimming  against  the  wind,  and  tumbling  about 

with  unusual  violence. 

Whether  these  motions  be  the  gambols  of  plea- 
sure or  the  agitations  of  terror,  is  not  well  known. 
!  It  is  most  probable  that  they  dread  those  seasons 
I !  of  turbulence,  when  the  lesser  fishes  shrink  to  the 
I  bottom,  and  their  prey  no -longer  offers  in  suffi- 
I  cient  abundance.  In  times  of  fairer  weather  they 
^  are  seen  herding  together,  and  pursuing  shoals 
I  of  various  fish  with  great  impetuosity.  Their 
,  I  method  of  hunting  their  game,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  to  follow  in  a  pack,  and  thus  give  each 
i  other  mutual  assistance.  At  that  season,  when 
I  the  mackerel,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  other 
I  fish  of  passage,  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
I '  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  seen  fierce  in  the  pursuit ; 
I  uging  their  prey  from  one  creek  or  bay  to  Hn- 
<^eT,  deterring  them  from  the  shallows,  driving 
them  towards  each  other's  ambush,  and  using  a 
greater  variety  of  arts  than  hounds  are  seen  to 
exert  in  pursuing  the  hare.  However,  the  por- 
poise not  only  seeks  for  prey  near  the  surface; 
hut  often  descends  to  the  bottom  in  search  of 
sand-eels,  and  sesrworms,  which  it  roots  out  of 
the  sand  with  its  nose,  in  the  manner  hogs  har- 
row up  the  fields  for  food.  For  this  purpose,  the 
nose  projects  a  little,  is  shorter  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  dolphin ;  and  the  neck  is  furnished 
with  very  strong  muscles,  which  enable  it  the 
readier  to  turn  up  the  sand. 

Bat  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  impetu- 
osity, or  the  hunger,  of  these  animals,  in  their 


usual  pursuits,  urges  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety.  The  fishermen,  who  extend  their  long 
nets  for  pilchards,  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  have 
sometimes  an  unwelcome  capture  in  one  of  these. 
— ^Their  feeble  nets,  which  are  calculated  only 
for  taking  smaller  prey,  suffer  a  universal  lacera- 
tion from  the  efforts  of  this  strong  animal  to 
escape ;  and  if  it  be  not  knocked  on  the  head, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  flounder,  the  nets  are 
destroyed,  and  the  fishery  interrupted.  There  is 
nothii^,  therefore,  they  so  much  dread,  as  the 
entangling  a  porpoise  ;  and  they  do  every  thing 
to  intimidate  the  animal  from  approaching.^ 

Indeed,  these  creatures  are  so  violent  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  that  they  sometimes  follow 
a  shoal  of  smaU  fish^  up  a  fresh-water  river, 
from  whence  they  find  no  small  difi&culty  to 
return.  We  have  often  seen  them  taken  in  the 
Thames  at  London,  both  above  the  bridges  and 
below  them.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe 
with  what  activity  they  avoid  their  pursuers, 
and  what  little  time  they  require  to  fetch  breath 
above  the  water.  The  manner  of  killing  them  is 
for  four  or  five  boats  to  spread  over  the  part  of 
the  river  in  which  they  are  seen,  and  with  fire- 
arms to  shoot  at  them  the  instant  they  rise  above 
the  water.  The  fish  being  thus  for  some  time 
kept  in  agitation,  requires  to  come  to  the  surface 
at  quicker  intervals,  and  thus  affords  the  marks- 
men more  frequent  opportunities. 

When  the  porpoise  is  taken,  it  becomes  no  in- 
considerable capture,  as  it  yields  a  very  large 
quantity  of  oil ;  and  the  lean  of  some,  particu- 
larly if  the  animal  be  young,  is  said  to  be  as  well 
itasted  as  veal.  The  inhabitants  of  Norway  pre- 
pare, from  the  eggs  found  in  the  body  of  this 
fish,  a  kind  of  cavier,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 
delicate  sauce,  or  good  when  even  eaten  with 
bread.  There  is  a  fishery  for  porpoise  along  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  they  abound  on  that  shore ;  and  this 
branch  of  industry  turns  to  good  advantage. 

As  for  the  rest,  we  are  told,  that  these  animals 
go  with  young  ten  months ;  that,  like  the  whale, 
they  seldom  bring  forth  above  one  at  a  time,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  summer :  that  they  live  to 
a  considerable  age ;  though  some  say  not  above 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  and  they  sleep  with 
the  snout  above  water.  They  seem  to  possess, 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  man- 
ners of  whales ;  and  the  history  of  one  species  of 
cetaceous  animals,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  serve 
for  all  the  rest. 

I  During  a  scarcity  of  fish,  porpoises  are  said  to 
dive  to  the  bottom,  and  root,  like  hogs,  among  the 
sand,  for  sand-eels  and  sea-worms.  Hence  in  most 
languages  they  receive  the  name  of  sea-hogs.  Por- 
poise  has  that  signification  in  the  Italian. — Ed. 

SUPPLEHENTART  NoTE. 

The  body  of  the  dolphin  is  oblong  and  roundish, 
and  the  snout  narrow  and  sharp- pointed,  with  a  broad 
transverse  band,  or  projection  of  the  skin,  on  its 
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upper  part.  It  is  •  longer  and  more  slender  animal 
than  the  porpoise,  me«i8urlng  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  diameter.  The  body  is 
black  above  and  white  below.  The  mouth  is  \rery 
wide,  reaching  almost  to  the  breast,  and  is  provided 
with  forty  teeth ;  twenty-one  in  the  upper,  and  nine<^ 
teen  in  the  under  jaw:  when  the  mouth  is  shut  the 
teeth  lock  into  each  other. 

The  dolphin  swims  in  troops,  and  its  motions  in 
the  water  are  performed  with  such  wonderful  rapidity, 
that  the  French  sailors  call  it  la  JUehe  de  la  met,  or 
*the  sea  arrow.'  We  are  informed  by  Rondelet, 
that  persons  who  tormented  themselves  to  do  what 
was  considered  impossible,  were  often  proverbially 
compared  to  those  who  would  hold  a  dolphin  by  the 
tail.  St.  Pierre,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
assures  us  that  he  saw  a  dolphin  swim  with  apparent 
ease,  round  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing,  though 
it  was  going  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
A  shoal  of  dolphins  followed  the  ships  of  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins  upwards  of  a  thousand  leagues.  They 
were  known  to  be  the  same  from  the  wounds  they 
occasionally  received  from  the  sailors.  They  are 
greedy  of  almost  any  kind  of  scraps  that  are  thrown 
overboard,  and  consequently  are  often  to  be  caught 
by  means  of  large  iron  hooks,  baited  with  pieces  of 
fish  and  garbage.  The  progressive  motion  of  the 
dolphin  in  the  water  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  undulating  motion  of  a  ship  under  sail ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  when  their  regular  course 
has  not  by  any  accident  been  changed,  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  swim  agauist  the  wind. 

The  bounding  and  nmboling  of  dolphins  has  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  writers  and  poets  in  all  ages ; 
and  is  described  as  being  extremely  beautiful : 

"  What  pleadng  wonders  charm  the  •allon'  sight, 
When  calms  flke  dolphin  to  their  sports  hivtte  t 
As  ioTial  sw^DS  in  toneftil  measure  tread. 
Ana  leare  their  rounding  pressures  on  the  mead ; 
So  thej  in  circling  dance,  with  wanton  ease^ 
Porsae  each  other  round  the  tariow'd  seas. 
With  rapid  force  the  curling  streams  dlTide, 
Add  to  the  waves,  and  diiTe  the  slow^paeed  tide." 

The  ancients  believed  that  dolphins  atttaoded  all 
cases  of  shipwreck,  and  transported  the  mariners  in 
safety  to  the  shore.  Piroetes  having  made  captive 
Arion  the  poet,  at  length  determined  on  throwing 
him  overboard,  and  it  is  said  that  he  escaped  in 
siifety  to  the  shore  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin : 

"  Bnt  past  hellef;  a  dolphin's  arched  back 
Preserved  Arioa  from  his  destined  wraek ; 
Secure  he  sits,  and  with  harmonious  strains 
Requites  the  bearer  for  his  friendly  pains." 

^  In  consequence  of  these  and  other  imaginary  quali- 
ties, this  animal  was  consecrated  to  tlw  gods,  and 
much  celebrated  for  its  love  of  the  human  race,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  Sacred  Fish.  It 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  poet: 

"  Kind,  gen'rous  dolphins  lore  the  rockjr  shore, 
Where  broken  waves  with  fruitless  anger  roar. 
But  though  to  soondiog  shores  thej  curious  come, 
Yet  dolpuns  count  the  Doundless  sea  their  homo. 
Kay,  should  these  ihTouritee  ibm^e  the  mafan, 
Neptune  would  arieve  his  melancholy  reign. 
The  calmest  stillest  seas,  when  left  By  them. 
Would  aw<iil  frown,  and  all  u^joyous  seem. 
But  when  the  darling  frisks  his  wanton  play. 
The  waters  smile,  and  eveiy  ware  looks  gay." 

It  matters  little,  nor  can  it  now  be  accounted  for, 
why  this  animal  had  acquired  so  much  celebrity;  but 
this  we  know,  it  has  formed  a  fine  poetical  allusion 
in  all  ages,  and  has  afforded  much  scope  to  the  paint, 
er,  in  allegorical  and  imaginary  pieces,  where  Nep- 
tune and  Venus  with  their  attendant  tribes  have  been 
introduced. 

The  colour  of  the  Beluga  is  cream  white.  This 
colour  depends  on  a  white  rete  muoosura,  in  many 
places  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  is  covered 
Mrith  a  thin  transparent  cuticle.     It  is  destitute  of  a 


dorsal  fin;  the  opening  of  its  mouth  is  snudl,  and 
with  nine  obtusely  pointed  teeth  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws.  This  animal  measures  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet;  it  is  a  native  of  high  northern  latitudes;  it 
abounds  in  the  seas  near  Disco  Island  in  Greenland, 
and  is  not  uncommon  off  Spitsbergen*  in  latitude 
77^.  Scoresby  never  observed  it  lower  than  Jan 
Mayen's  Land,  and  seldom  saw  it  among  the  ice,  but 
it  seemed  to  frequent  places  where  the  water  was 
clearest  and  smoothest.  Thirty  or  forty  belugas  are 
often  observed  in  a  herd  together.  They  are  very  sel- 
dom pursued  by  the  whale  fishers,  because  they  find 
it  difficult  to  strike  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  their  motions,  and  besides  to  our  adven. 
turers  they  are  of  little  value  when  killed.  Sir 
Charles  Oiesecke  says,  that  belugas  come  in  herds 
to  the  coast  of  West  Greenland  every  year,  about 
the  end  of  November,  their  arrival  being  hastened 
by  the  prevalence  of  storms  from  the  South-west. 
It  is,  next  to  the  seal,  the  most  useful  animal  to  the 
Greenlanders.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  beef,  though  oiljr,  and  the  akin  is 
also  eaten,  either  raw,  dried,  or  boiled;  that  by  this 
skin,  we^  however  presume,  is  probably  meant  the 
thick  white  substance  analogous  to  a  rete  nuteosmn, 
above-mentioned.  Crantz  evidently  uses  the  term 
in  this  sense,  when  he  says,  *Uie  white  wrinkled 
skin  is  the  thickness  of  a  finger.'  The  belugas 
are  said  not  to  be  shy,  but  may  be  seen  often  tomb- 
ling  themselves  round  near  the  boats  of  the  Green- 
landers.  They  are,  however,  so  rapid  in  thrir  mo- 
tions, that  they  have  been  described  as  darting  along 
Mnth  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  These  animals  may 
occasionally  strav  to  ihe  southward  in  pursuit  of 
fish,  or  be  impelled  far  in  that  direction,  by  long 
continued  easterly  winds.  When  they  happen  to  get 
entangled  among  the  drift-ice,  if  the  vrind  prevail  in 
one  direction  for  several  days,  a  straggler  may  be  led 
so  far  from  his  haunts,  as  to  be  unable  to  rejoin  bis 
party.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  spring  of  1815:  when  a  beluga 
was  noticed  to  pass  and  repass  the  harbour  of  Alloa, 
for  about  three  months;  and  although  many  attempts 
were  made  to  kill  it,  they  all  proved  abortive,  until 
it  had  extended  its  excursions  up  the  intricately 
winding  river  Forth,  as  far  as  Stirling,  where  it  was 
killed.  This  specimen  was  in  shape  highly  symme- 
trical, and  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of  perfect 
adaptation  to  rapid  progressive  motion  in  the  water. 
It  resembled  generally  a  double  cone,  one  end  of 
which  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
bead  was  small  and  lengthened,  but  over  the  fore- 
head, as  in  the  narwhal  and  porpoise,  was  a  thick 
round  cushion  of  flesh  and  fi»t.  The  body  continued 
to  swell  as  far  as  the  pectoral  fins:  and  from  this 
point  gradually  diminished  to  the  settmg  on  of  the 
tail  or  organ  of  motion.  On  the  middle  of  the  back, 
as  in  other  whales,  there  was  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
partly  bony,  partly  soft;  its  extreme  length  was 
thirteen  feet  four  inches.  The  ordinary  length  of  a 
full-grown  beluga  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  length  of  the  Grampue  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.  In  its  general  form  and  coiour  it 
much  resembles  the  rest  of  its  tribe ;  the  aiiout  is 
blunt  and  short,  and  the  body  and  tail  elon|:ated. 
The  back  fin  of  this  animal  sometimes  measure's  six  i 
feet  in  length.  The  grampus  is  a  great  enemy  to 
different  species  of  whales ;  they  assemble  in  huge 
herds,  and  assail  the  larger  whales  like  as  many  bulU 
dogs,  and  tear  at  them  till  they  give  vent  to  their 
suffering  by  loud  and  frequent  bellowings;  nor  do 
they  quit  their  victims  in  many  cases  till  they  kill 
and  devour  them.  It  is  said  they  also  attack  seals, 
which  they  surprise  while  asleep  on  the  rocks,  horn 
which  situation  they  dislodge  them  with  their  fins» 
and  precipitate  them  into  the  water. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  grampus  can  be  taken 
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alive,  from  its  vast  agility.  Tfae^  seldom  remain 
more  than  a  moment  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  impetuously  pursue  their 
prey  to  shallow  waters  that  they  are  taken.  When 
thus  stranded  they  flounder  about  at  a  great  rate, 
and  are  either  killed  when  observed,  or  sometimes 
make  their  escape  upon  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  But 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Uiey  thus  run  them- 
selves ashore  during  full  tide,  in  which  case  they 
must  either  be  taken  or  die. 

in  one  of  the  poems  of  Waller,  a  story  (founded 
on  fact)  is  recorded  of  the  parental  affection  of  these 
animals.  A  grampus  and  her  cub  had  got  into  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide, 
they  were  enclosed  on  every  side.  The  men  on  shore 
saw  their  situation,  and  ran  down  upon  them  with 
such  weapons  as  they  could  at  the  moment  collect. 
The  poor  animab  were  soon  wounded  in  several 
place?,  so  that  all  the  immediately  surrounding  water 
was  stained  with  their  blood.  They  made  many 
efforts  to  escape ;  and  the  old  one,  by  superior 
strength,  forced  itself  over  the  shallow,  into  a  deep 
of  the  ocean.  But  though,  in  safety  herself,  she 
would  not  leave  her  young  one  in  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins. She  therefore  again  rushed  in;  and  seemed 
resolved  since  she  could  not  prevent,  at  least  to  share 
the  fate  of  her  offspring.  The  story  concludes  with 
poetical  justice;  for  the  tide  eonung  in  conveyed 
them  botli  off  in  triumph. 

The  general  form  of  the  Porpoise  much  resembles 
that  of  the  dolphin;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  less 
in  size,  and  has  a  snout  both  much  broader  and 
shorter.  It  measures  generally  from  six  to  seven 
feet  in  length ;  thick  in  the  fore  parta,  and  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  tail.  The  colour  is  either 
bluish-black  or  a  very  dark  brown  above,  and  nearly 
white  beneath. 

Althou(^h  this  animal  has  the  same  natural  affec- 

.  tions  for  its  young,  and  leads  nearly  the  same  kind 

of  life  as  the  dolphin,  yet  it  is  Improperly  held  by 

mankind  in  a  different  kind  of  estimation.     The  dol* 

phin  haa  been  consecrated  to  the  gods,  while  the 


porpoise  has  in  almost  all  languages  obtained  the  de- 
grading name  of  sea^hog.  This  arises  from  the  fame 
attached  to  the  former  by  the  vivid  imaginings  of  the 
Grecian  poets,  while  the  latter  has  acquired  its  ap- 
pellation from  sailors  and  iisbermen,  as  the  ancients 
knew  little,  if  any  thing,  about  the  porpoise. 

Porpoises  are  seldom  seen,  except  in  troops  of  from 
six  to  thirty.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  congregate  in 
much  larger  numbers.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  a 
vast  flock  of  them,  fVom  the  windows  of  our  apart- 
ments in  Holy  Island  castle,  coast  of  North umhei^ 
land.  There  must  have  been  many  hundreds  in  this 
flock,  as  they  occupied  a  line  of  not  less  than  a  mile 
in  length:  and  toox  a  southern  direction,  seemingly 
in  eager  pursuit  of  fish.  The  great  size  of  the  caudal 
fin  or  the  porpoise,  and  the  strong  muscles  of  thieir 
tail,  contribute  to  render  then  very  active  in  the 
water;  along  the  surface  of  which,  like  dolphins, 
they  sometimes  move  with  surprising  rapidity.  They 
frequently  gambol  about  on  the  water  with  great 
vivacity;  their  appearance  is  believed  by  the  seamen 
to  prognosticate  approaching  storms;  and,  on  that 
account,  they  are  held  by  them  in  great  detestation. 
During  the  most  tempestuous  weather  they  are  able 
to  surmount  the  waves,  and  to  pass  along  the  a^- 
tated  surface  of  the  ocean,  fearless  of  danger  and 
secure  from  injury.  All  kinds  of  fish  constitute  their 
prey,  but  especiallv  such  as  congregate  in  large 
shoals,  such  as  cod,  herrings,  haddock,  and  mackerel. 

The  porpoise  was  once  considered  as  a  sumptuous 
article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally 
introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  old  English  nobility. 
It  waa  eaten  with  a  sauce  composed  of  sugar,  vinegar, 
and  crumbs  of  fine  bread.  It  is,  however,  now  ^en« 
erally  neglected,  even  by  the  sailors.  In  America, 
the  skin  of  this  animal  is  tanned  and  dressed  with 
care.  At  first  it  is  extremely  tender,  and  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  but  is  shaved  down  till  it  becomes  some- 
what transparent.  It  is  made  into  waistcoats  and 
breeches  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  said  also  to  make 
excellent  covering  for  carriages. 


I 
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IirTBODTrCTOBT. 


We  have  seen  that  fisheo  of  the  cetaceous  kind 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their 
conformation;  those  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds 
are  one  remove  separated  from  them ;  thej  form 
the  shade  that  oompletes  the  imperceptible  grada- 
tions of  nature. 

The  first  great  distinction  they^  ezhihit^  is,  in 
having  cartilages  or  gristles  instead  of  bones. 
The  cetaceous  tribes  hare  their  bones  entirely 
resembling  those  of  quadrupeds,  thick,  white, 
and  filled  with  marrow;  those  of  the  spinous 
kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  small  dender  bones, 
with  points  resembling  thorns,  and  generally 


mAiA.  throughout.  Fishes  of  the  cartilaginour 
kinds  have  their  boneS  always  soft  and  yielding ; 
and  age,  that  hardens  the  bones  of  other  animals, 
rather  contributes  still  more  to  soften  theirs. 
The  size  of  all  fishes  increases  with  age ;  but  fh>m 
the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in  this  tribe,  they  seem 
to  have  no  bounds  placed  to  th^  dimensions ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  grow  larger  every 
day  tiU  they  die. 

They  have  other  dtfferenoeS)  more  obviously 
discernible.  We  have  observed,  that  the  oetace; 
ous  tribes  had  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  a  heart 
with  its  partition  in  the  same  manner,  and  an 
apparatus  for  hearing;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
mentioned  that  the  spinous  kinds  had  no  organs 
of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe  through,  and  no 
partition  in  the  heart ;  but  that  their  oold  red 
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blood  was  circulated  by  the  means  of  the  impulse 
made  upon  their  gills  by  the  water.  Cartilagin- 
ous fishes  unite  both  these  systems  in  their  con- 
formation :  like  the  cetaceous  tribes,  they  have 
organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs ;  like  the  spinous 
kinds,  they  have  gills,  and  a  heart  without  a  parti- 
tion. Thus  possessed  of  a  twofold  power  of  breath- 
ing, sometimes  by  means  of  their  lungs,  sometimes 
by  that  of  their  gills,  they  seem  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  which  their  situation  is  capable, 
and  drawing  from  both  elements  every  aid  to 
their  necessities  or  their  enjoyments. 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  these  ani- 
mals, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  history  of  Nature.  The  apertures  by  which 
they  breathe,  are  somewhere  placed  about  the 
head ;  either  beneath,  as  in  flat  fish ;  on  the 
sides,  as  in  sharks ;  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in 
pipe-fish.  To  these  apertures  are  the  gills  affixed, 
but  without  any  bone  to  open  and  shut  them,  as 
in  spinous  fishes ;  from  which,  by  this  mark,  they 
may  be  easily  distinguished,  though  otherwise 
very  much  alike  in  appearance.  From  these  are 
bending  cylindrical  ducts,  that  run  to  the  lungs, 
and  are  supposed  to  convey  the  air,  that  gives 
the  organs  their  proper  play.  The  heart,  how- 
ever, has  but  one  valve ;  so  that  their  blood  wants 
that  double  circulation  which  obtains  in  the  oeta- 
oeous  kinds ;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  be  rather  as 
an  internal  assistant  to  the  gills,  than  fitted  for 
supplying  the  same  offices  as  in  quadrupeds,  for 
they  want  the  pulmonary  vein  and  artery. 

From  this  structure,  however,  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  live  a  longer  time  out  of  water  than 
those  whose  gills  are  more  simple.  The  cartila- 
ginous shark,  or  ray,  live  some  hours  after  they 
are  taken ;  while  the  spinous  herring  or  mackerel 
expire  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  brought  on 
shore.  From  hence  this  tribe  seems  possessed  of 
powers  that  other  fishes  are  wholly  deprived  of; 
they  can  remain  continually  under  water,  with- 
out ever  taking  breath ;  while  they  can  venture 
their  heads  above  the  deep,  and  continue  for 
hours  out  of  their  native  element. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  spinous 
fishes  have  not,  or  at  least  appear  not  to  have, 
externally  any  instruments  of  generation.  It  is 
very  different  with  those  of  the  oartilaginoas 
kind,  for  the  male  always  has  these  instruments 
double.  The  fish  of  this  tribe  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  to  copulate ;  and  their  manner  is 
belly  to  belly,  such  as  may  naturally  be  expected 
from  animals  whose  parts  of  generation  are  placed 
forward.  They  in  general  choose  colder  seasons 
and  situations  than  other  fish  for  propagating 
their  kind ;  and  many  of  them  bring  forth  in  the 
midst  of  winter. 

The  same  duplicity  of  character  which  marks 
their  general  conformation,  obtains  also  with  re- 
gard to  their  manner  of  bringing  forth.  Some 
bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and  some  bring 
forth  eggs,  which  are  afterwards  brought  to 
maturity.    In  all,  however,  the  manner  of  gesta- 


tion is  nearly  the  same ;  for  upon  dissection,  it 
is  ever  found,  that  the  young,  while  in  the  body, 
continue  in  the  egg  tiU  a  very  little  time  before 
they  are  excluded :  these  eggs  they  may  properly 
be  said  to  hatch  within  their  body ;  and  as  soon 
as  their  young  quit  the  shell,  they  begin  to  quit 
the  womb  also.  Unlike  to  quadrupeds,  or  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  that  quit  the  egg  state  in  a  few 
days  after  their  first  conception,  and  continue  in 
the  womb  several  months  after,  these  continue 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  in  their  egg  state,  for 
weeks  together ;  and  the  eggs  are  found  linked 
together  by  a  membrane,  from  which,  when  the 
fcetus  gets  free,  it  continues  but  a  very  short 
time  till  it  delivers  itself  from  its  confinement 
in  the  womb.  The  eggs  themselves  consist  of  a 
white  and  a  yolk,  and  have  a  substance  instead 
of  shell,  that  aptly  may  be  compared  to  softened 
horn.  These,  as  I  observed,  are  sometimes  hatch- 
ed in  the  womb,  as  in  the  shark  and  ray  kinds ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  excluded,  as  in  the  stur- 
geon, before  the  animal  comes  to  its  time  of  dis- 
engaging; Thus  we  see  that  there  seems  very 
little  difference  between  the  viviparous  and  the 
oviparous  kinds,  in  this  class  of  fishes ;  the  one 
hatch  their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the  young 
continue  no  long  time  there ;  the  others  exclude 
their  eggs  before  hatching,  and  leave  it  to  time 
and  accident  to  bring  their  young  to  maturity. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  cartilagin- 
ous class  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds. 
To  give  a  distinct  description  of  every  fish  is  as 
little  my  intention,  as  perhaps  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  reader;  but  the  peculiarities  of  each  kind 
deserve  notice,  and  the  most  striking  of  these  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit. 

Cartilaginous  fish  may  be  divided  first  into 
those  of  the  shark  kind,  with  a  body  growing 
less  towards  the  tail,  a  rough  skin,  with  the 
mouth  placed  fir  beneath  the  end  of  the  nose, 
five  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  for  breath- 
ing, and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer  than 
the  lower.  This  class  chiefly  comprehends  the 
Oreat  White  shark,  the  BaJance-fish,  the  Hound- 
fish,  the  Monk-fish,  the  Dog-fish,  the  Basking- 
shark,  the  ZygsDua,  the  Tope,  the  Cat-fish,  the 
Blue-shark,  the  Sea-fox,  the  Smooth  Hound-fish, 
and  the  Porbeagle.  These  are  all  of  the  same 
naturie,  and  differ  more  in  sixe  than  in  figure  or 
conformation. 

The  next  division  is  that  of  flat-fish ;  and  these 
their  broad,  flat,  thin  shape,  is  sufficiently  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  from  all  others  of  this  kind. 
They  may  be  easily  distinguished  also  from  spi- 
nous flat-fish,  by  the  holes  through  which  they 
breathe,  which  are  uncovered  by  a  bone;  and 
which,  in  this  kind,  are  five  on  each  side.  In 
this  tribe  we  may  place  the  Torpedo,  the  Skate, 
the  Sharp-nosed  ray,  the  Bough  ray,  the  Thorn- 
back,  and  the  Fire-flare. 

The  third  division  is  that  of  the  slender  snake- 
shaped  kind;  such  as  the  Lamprey,  the  Pride, 
and  the  Pipe-fish. 
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The  fourth  dmnon  is  that  of  the  Sturgeon  and 
its  Tarietj,  the  Isinglass-fish. 

The  last  division  may  oompriae  fish  of  different 
figuroa  and  natures,  that  do  not  rank  under  the 
former  divisions.  These  are  the  Sun-fish,  the 
Tetrodon,  the  Lump  i- fish,  the  Sea -snail,  the 
Chimasra,  and  the  Fishing-frog.  Each  of  these 
has  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  powers  or  its  form, 
that  deserves  to  be  remarked.  The  description 
of  the  figures  of  these  at  least  may  compensate 
for  oar  general  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  their 
history. 


CHAP.  IL 

OF  CAKTITiAOIirOITS  fflSHIS  Off  THB  SHARK  KIVD. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  those  of  the 
shark  kind  are  the  fiercest  and  the  most  voraci- 
ous. The  smallest  of  this  tribe  is  not  less  dreaded 
by  greater  fish,  than  many  that  to  appearance 
seem  more  powerfiil ;  nor  do  any  of  them  seem 
fearful  of  attacking  animals  &r  above  their 
size :  but  the  Great  White  shark,  which  is  the 
lai^est  of  the  kind,  joins  to  the  most  amazing 
rapidity,  the  strongest  appetites  for  mischief:  as 
he  approaches  nearly  in  size  to  the  whale,  he  &r 
surpasses  him  in  strength  and  celerity,  in  the 
formidable  arrangement  of  his  teeth,  and  his  in- 
satiable desire  of  plunder. 

The  White  shark  is  sometimes  seen  to  rank 
even  among  whales  for  magnitude ;  and  is  found 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Some  assert 
that  they  have  seen  them  of  four  thousand  pound 
weight ;  and  we  are  told  particularly  of  one,  that 
had  a  human  corpse  in  his  beUy.  The  head  is 
lai^  and  somewhat  flatted ;  the  snout  long,  and 
the  eyes  large.  The  mouth  is  enormously  wide, 
as  is  the  throat,  and  capable  of  swallowing  a  man 
with  great  ease.  But  its  furniture  of  teeth  is 
still  more  terrible ;  of  these  there  are  six  rows, 
extremely  hard,  sharp-pointed,  and  of  a  wedge- 
like figure.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  seventy- 
two  in  each  jaw,  which  make  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  the  whole;  yet  others  think  that 
their  number  is  uncertain ;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  animal  grows  older,  these  terrible  in- 
struments of  destruction  are  found  to  increase. 
With  these  the  jaws,  both  above  and  below,  ap- 
pear planted  all  over;  but  the  animal  has  a 
power  of  erecting  or  depressing  them  at  pleasure. 
When  the  shark  is  at  rest,  they  lie  quite  fiat  in 
his  mouth ;  but  when  he  prepares  to  seize  his 
prey,  he  erects  all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by 
the  help  of  a  set  of  muscles  that  join  them  to 
the  jaw ;  and  the  animal  he  seizes,  dies,  pierced 
with  a  hundred  wounds,  in  a  moment. 

Nor  is  this  fish  less  terrible  to  behold  as  to  the 

rr;5t  of  his  form :  his  fins  are  larger  in  proportion ; 

I  he  is  fiirnished  with  great  goggle  eyes,  that  he 

I  turns  with  ease  on  every  side,  so  as  to  see  his 


prey  behind  him  as  well  as  before ;  and  his  whole 
aspect  is  marked  with  a  character  of  malignity : 
his  skin  also  is  rough,  hard,  and  prickly ;  being 
that  substance  which  covers  instrument  cases, 
called  shagreen. 

As  the  shark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  appear* 
ance,  so  is  he  also  dreadful  from  his  courage  and 
activity.  No  fish  can  swim  so  fast  as  he ;  none 
so  constantly  employed  in  swimming;  he  out- 
strips the  swiftest  ships,  plays  round  them,  darts 
out  before  them,  returns,  seems  to  gaze  at  the 
passengers,  and  all  the  while  does  not  seem  to 
exhibit  the  smallest  symptom  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
ceed. Such  amazing  powers,  with  such  great 
appetites  for  destruction^  would  quickly  unpeople 
even  the  ocean,  but  providentially,  the  shark's 
upper  jaw  projects  so  far  above  the  lower,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  side,  (not  on  his 
back,  as  is  generally  supposed,)  to  seize  his  prey, 
As  this  takes  some  small  time  to  perform,  the 
animal  pursued  seizes  that  opportunity  to  make 
its.  escape. 

Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits 
are  frequent  and  formidable.  The  shark  is  the 
dread  of  sailors  in  all  hot  climates ;  where,  like  a 
greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  ships,  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  may  drop  overboard.  A  man  who 
unfortunately  falls  into  the  sea  at  such  a  time^ 
is  sure  to  perish,  without  mercy.  A  sailor  that 
was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Antibes, 
in  the  year  1744,  whUe  he  was  swimming  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  ship,  perceived  a  monstrous 
fish  making  towards  him,  and  surveying  him  on 
every  side,  as  fish  are  often  seen  to  look  round 
a  bait.  The  poor  man,  struck  with  terror  at  its 
approach,  cried  out  to  his  companions  in  the 
vessel  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accordingly 
threw  him  a  rope  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  were  drawing  him  up  by  the  ship's  side, 
when  the  shark  darted  after  him  from  the  deep, 
and  snapped  off  his  leg. 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  master  of  a 
Guinearship,  finding  a  rage  for  suicide  prevail 
among  his  slaves,  from  a  notion  the  unhappy 
creatures  had,  that  after  death  they  should  be 
restored  again  to  their  families,  friends,  and 
country;  to  convince  them  at  least  that  some 
disgrace  should  attend  them  here,  he  ordered 
one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied  by  the  heels 
to  a  rope,  and  so  let  down  into  the  sea;  and, 
though  it  was  drawn  up  again  with  great  swift- 
ness, yet  in  that  short  space,  the  sharks  had  bit 
off  aJl  but  the  feet.  Whether  this  story  is  prior 
to  an  accident  of  the  same  kind,  which  happened 
at  Bel&st  in  Ireland,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  certain 
it  is,  there  are  some  circumstances  alike  in  both, 
though  more  terrible  in  that  I  am  going  to  rehite. 
A  Guinea  captain  was,  by  stress  of  weather, 
driven  into  the  harbour  of  Bel&st,  with  a  UMling 
of  very  sickly  slaves,  who,  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  took  every  opportunity  to  throw 
themselves  overboard  when  brought  up  upon  the 
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deck,  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air. 
The  captain  perceiving,  among  others,  a  woman 
slave  attempting  to  drown  herself,  pitched  upon 
her  as  a  proper  example  to  the  rest.  As  he  sup- 
posed that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors  attend- 
ing death,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with 
a  rope  under  the  arm-pits,  and  so  let  her  down 
into  the  water.  When  the  poor  creature  was 
thus  plunged  in,  and  about  half-way  down,  she 
was  heard  to  give  a  terrible  shriek,  which  at  first 
was  ascribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning ;  but  soon 
after,  the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her,  she 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a  shark, 
which  had  followed  the  ship,  had  bit  her  off  from 
the  middle.^ 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  animal ; 
nothing  that  has  life  is  rejected.  But  it  seems 
to  have  a  peculiar  enmity  to  man ;  when  once  it 
has  tasted  human  flesh,  it  never  desists  from 
haunting  those  places  where  it  expects  the  return 
of  its  prey.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  where  these  animals  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  numbers  of  the  negroes,  who 
are  obliged  to  frequent  the  waters,  are  seized  and 
devoured  by  them  every  year.  The  people  of 
these  coasts  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  shark 
loves  the  black  man's  flesh  in  preference  to  the 
white,  and  that  when  men  of  different  colours 
are  in  the  water  together,  it  always  makes  choice 
of  the  former. 

However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are  equally 
afraid  of  this  animal,  and  have  contrived  different 
methods  to  destroy  him.  In  general,  they  derive 
their  success  from  the  shark's  own  rapacity.  The 
usual  method  of  our  sailors  to  take  him,  is  by 
baiting  a  great  hook  with  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork, 

1  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  February 
1814,  at  St.  Vincent,  in  Jamaica.  A  gentleman, 
named  Whitlow,  sailing  in  a  boat  at  nig;ht  from  the 
leeward  port  of  Kingston,  and  sitting  in  the  stern 
sheets,  a  large  shark  that  had  followed  made  at 
length  a  spring  at  his  intended  victim,  knocked  off 
his  hat,  but  at  the  same  time  fell  into  the  boat.  The 
f^entleman,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
jumped  up  and  secured  the  voracious  monster  with  a 
cloak  and  some  bandages.     It  measured  twelve  feet, 

and  was  of  enormous  weight A  Calcutta  paper 

contains  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Kidge- 
ree,  dated  June  8th,  1814.  **  A  boat  belonging  to 
the  Ingles  came  up  here  that  morning  for  water,  and 
anchored  in  about  one  and  a  half  uthom:  a  poor 
fellow  belonging  to  her,  attempted  to  swim  on  shore ; 
but,  horrid  to  relate,  scarcely  had  he  plunged  into 
the  water,  when  he  was  attacked  by  two  lam  vora- 
cious sharks,  who  stripped  the  flesh  from  his  legs 
and  thighs.  We  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  dragged 
the  unhappy  man  to  the  shore,  when  he  instantly 
expired.  I  never  before  beheld  such  a  spectede." — 
We  happen  to  known  an  old  sailor  in  the  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  who  lost  one  of  his  legs  by  the  bite  of  a 
shark.  He  had  been  bathing  (in  what  sea  we  forget) 
when  suddenly  be  felt  a  numbness  in  his  limb,  and 
would  have  sunk  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
rades. On  being  lifted  aboard,  his  limb  was  found 
to  be  gone,  and  so  sudden  and  dexterous  had  the 
amputation  been,  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
immediate  pain,  beyond  the  numbness  adverted  to. 
—Ed. 


which  is  thrown  out  into  the  sea  by  a  strong 
cord,  strengthened  near  the  hook  with  an  iron 
chain.  Without  this  precaution,  the  shark  would 
quickly  bite  the  ooitl  in  two,  and  thus  set 
himself  free.  It  is  no  unpleasaiit  amusement 
to  observe  this  voracious  animal  coming  up  to 
survey  the  bait,  particularly  when  not  pressed 
by  hunger.  He  approachea.it,  examines  it,  swims 
round  it,  seems  for  a  while  to  negieot  it,  perhaps 
apprehensive  of  the  cord  and  chain:  he  quits  it 
for  a  little ;  but  his  appetite  pressiug,  he  returns 
again ;  appears  preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits 
it  onoe  more.  When  the  sailors  have  sufllciently 
diverted  themselves  with  his  different  evolutions, 
they  then  make  a  pretence,  by  drawing  the  rope, 
as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait  away :  it  is  then 
that  the  glutton*s  hunger  excites  him ;  he  darts 
at  the  bait,  and  swallows  it,  hook  and  ali  Some- 
times, however,  he  does  not  so  entirely  goige  the 
whole,  but  that  he  once  more  gets  free ;  yet  even 
t^en,  though  wounded  and  bleeding  vrith  the 
hook,  he  will  again  pursue  the  bait  until  he  is 
taken.  When  he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his 
maw,  his  utmost  efforts  are  then  excited,  but  in 
vain,  to  get  free ;  he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut 
the  chain ;  he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break 
the  line;  he  almost  seems  to  turn  his  stomadi 
inside  out,  to  disgorge  the  hook  ;  in  this  manner 
he  continues  his  formidable  though  fruitless 
efforts ;  till,  quite  spent,  he  suffers  his  head  to 
be  drawn  above  water,  and  the  sailors,  confining 
his  tail  by  a  noose,  in  this  manner  draw  him  on 
ship-board,  and  despatch  him.  This  is  done  by 
beating  him  on  the  head  till  he  dies ;  yet  even 
that  is  not  effected  without  diflScuity  uid  dan- 
ger; the  enormous  creature,  terrible  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  still  struggles  with  his  de- 
stroyers ;  nor  is  there  an  animal  in  the  world 
that  is  harder  to  be  kUled.  Even  when  cut  in 
pieces,  the  muscles  still  preserve  their  motion, 
and  vibrate  for  some  minutes  after  being  separ- 
ated from  the  body.  Another  method  of  taking 
them,  is  by  striking  a  barbed  instrument,  called 
a  fizgig,  into  his  body,  as  he  brushes  along  by 
the  side  of  the  ship.  As  soon  as  he  is  taken  up, 
to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  out  off  the  tail 
with  an  axe,  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  fiuropeant  de-  \ 
stroy  the^shark ;  but  some  of  the  Negroes  along 
the  African  coast  take  a  bolder  and  more  dan- 
gerous method  to  combat  their  terrible  enemy. 
Armed  with  nothing  more  than  «  knilie,  the 
Negro  plunges  into  the  water,  where  he  sees  the 
shark  watching  for  his  prey,  and  boldly  swims 
forward  to  meet  him :  though  the  great  animal 
does  not  oome  to  provoke  the  combat,  he  does 
not  avoid  it,  and  suffers  the  man  to  approach 
him ;  but  just  as  he  turns  upon  his  side  to  seize 
the  aggressor,  the  Negro  watches  the  opportunity, 
plunges  his  knife -into  the  fish*s  belly,  and  pur- 
sues his  blows  with  such  success,  that  he  lays 
the  ravenous  tyrant  dead  at  the  bottom ;  he  soon 
however  returns,  fixes  the  fish's  head  in  a  nocse^ 
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i    and  drags  him  to  shore,  where  he  makes  a  aohle 

feast  for  the  adjacent  villages.^ 
i  Kor  is  maa  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fish  has 
I  to  fear :  the  Kemora,  or  Sucking-fish,  is  probably 
a  still  greater,  and  follows  the  shark  everywhere. 
This  fish  has  got  a  power  of  adhering  to  whatever 
it  sticks  against,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cup- 
ping-glass sticks  to  the  human  body.    It  is  by 

9  lo  the  South  American  pearl-fisheries,  erery 
di^er  defends  himself  against  these  animals,  by  car- 
rying with  him  into  the  water  a  sharp  knife,  which 
he  sticks  into  the  bell  v  of  the  fish  if  attacked  by  it ; 
and  it  is  said  generally  to  retreat  if  it  receives  a 
wound  from  the  diver.  While  the  divers  are  em- 
ployed at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  officers  of  the 
vessels  generally  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  ap- 
proach of  sharks,  and  when  one  is  observed,  the 
ropes  attached  to  the  negroes  are  shaken  to  pat  them 
on  their  guard.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  those  on 
deck  plunge  into  the  water  at  the  approach  of  a 
shark,  with  knives  in  their  hands  to  aefend  their 
comrades,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  of  no  avail. 
Daily  accustomed  to  see  sharks,  the  natives  of  the 
Soutli  8ea  islands  are  not  afraid  of  them,  and  mav  be 
seen  enjoying  the  luxury  of  bathing  even  while  these 
frightful  animals  are  within  their  reach.  Captain 
Portlock  savs,  *'I  have  seen  five  or  six  large  sharks 
iwimming  aoout  the  ship  when  there  have  been  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  Indians  in  the  water,  both  men 
and  women ;  they  seem  quite  indifferent  respecting 
them,  and  the  sharks  never  offered  to  make  an  attack 
on  any  of  the  men,  and  yet  at  thd  same  time  would 
seize  our  bait  greedily;  whence  it  is  manifest  that 
they  derive  their  confidence  of  safetv  from  their  ex- 
penenoe,  that  they  are  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
those  devouring  monsters."  It  is  lingular  that  the 
shark  will  not  prey  upon  birds:  although  they  will 
take  a  bait  of  any  idnd  of  flesh  thrown  overboard  to 
them. 

It  is  related  in  the  '  History  of  Barbadoes,*  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  English  vessel  having 
arrived  at  that  country,  some  of  the  men  were  one 
day  bathing,  when  a  large  shark  sprung  amonff 
ihem.  A  person  on  board  perceiving  the  approach 
of  the  shark  gave  the  alarm,  when  they  all  imme- 
diatdy  awam  to  the  ship,  into  which  they  all  ascended 
in  safety,  except  one,  which  the  shark  got  hold  of 
and  snapt  his  hK>dy  in  two.  A  comrade  and  attached 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
lifeless  trunk  of  his  friend,  was  roused  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  revenge ;  and  while  the  shark  was  seen 
swimminff  about  amonpt  the  blood-stained  water  in 
search  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey,  the  resolute 
youth  plunged  into  the  water,  determined  that  he 
should  compel  the  shark  to  disgorge  the  half  of  his 
victim,  or  be  himself  buried  in  the  same  grave.  He 
had  supplied  himself  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed 
knife,  and  the  rapacious  animal  no  sooner  beheld 
him  in  the  water,  than  it  made  a  desperate  plunge  at 
him ;  but  the  youth  dexterously  avoided  the  bite  of 
the  shark  by  diving  under  him,  and  seising  him  some- 
where below  the  pectoral  fins,  stabbed  him  several 
times  in  the  belly.      During  this  desperate  adven- 

I  ture,  the  shark  writhing  with  pain,  and  streaming 
with  blood,  plunged  in  all  directions  in  order  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  enemy.  The  crews  of  the 
sarronnding  vessels  saw  that  the  fate  of  this  desperate 
eonSict  was  decided ;  but  they  were  ignorant  which 
of  the  two  had  been  slain,  until  at  length,  the  shark, 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  made  towards  the  shore, 

;  and  the  young  man  still  held  fast  by  him,  and  forcing 
the  animal  on  the  beach,  and  ripping  up  his  stomach, 
obtained  the  half  of  his  friend,  and  buried  it  and  the 
trunk  in  the  same  grave. — Ed. 


each  an  apparatus  that  this  animal  sticks  to  the 
shark,  and  drains  away  its  moisture.  The  sea- 
men, however,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  seen  to 
attend  on  the  shark  for  more  friendly  purposes, 
to  point  him  to  his  prey,  and  to  apprize  him. of 
his  danger.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  called 
the  Shark's  Pilot.' 

The  shark  so  much  resembles  the  whale  in 
size,  that  some  have  injudiciously  ranked  it  in 
the  class  of  cetaceous  fidies ;  but  its  real  rank  is 
in  the  place  here  assigned  it,  among  those  of  the 
cartilaginous  kind.  It  breathes  with  gills  and 
lungs,  its  bones  are  gristly,  and  it  brings  forth 
several  living  young :  Belonius  assures  us,  that 
he  saw  a  female  shark  produce  eleven  live  young 
ones  at  a  time.  But  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
vouch  for  the  veracity  of  Rondeletius,  who,  when 
talking  of  the  blue  shark,  says,  that  the  female 
will  permit  her  small  brood,  when  in  danger,  to 
swim  down  her  mouth,  and  take  shelter  in  her 
belly.  Mr.  Pennant,  indeed,  seems  to  give  credit 
to  the  story,  and  thinks  that  this  fish,  like  the 
opossum,  may  have  a  place  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  reception  of  her  young.  To  his  opinion  much 
deference  is  due,  and  is  sufficient  at  least  to 
make  us  suspend  our  assent ;  for  nothing  is  so 
contemptible  as  that  affectation  of  wisdom  which 
some  display  by  universal  incredulity. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  shark,  when  living,  is  a  very 
formidable  animal ;  and,  when  dead,  is  of  very 
little  value.  The  flesh  is  hardly  digestible  by 
any  but  the  Kegroes,  who  are  fond  of  it  to  dis- 
traction :  the  liver  affords  three  or  four  quarts 

S  In  the  month  of  May  1796,  Citizen  Geoffrey 
found  himself  between  Cape  Bon  and  the  island  of 
Malta,  where,  much  fati^ed  with  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  calm,  the  attention  of  all  the  passengers  was 
excited  by  a  shark  advancing  towards  the  vessel. 
The  two 'pilots  which  preceded  him,  were  seen  to 
direct  their  course  towards  the  poop  of  the  vessel, 
which  they  inspected  twice  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  but  finding  that  there  was  nothing  which  they 
might  turn  to  their  advantage,  they  resumed  their 
former  route:  the  shark  never  lost  sight  of  his 
friends,  but  followed,  as  if  he  had  been  dragged  by 
them.  As  soon  as  he  was  descried,  one  of  the  sailors 
threw  a  large  hook  into  the  sea,  baited  with  lard. 
The  three  travellers,  though  they  had  already  pro- 
ceeded to  the  distance  of  20  or  25  millemetres,  hear- 
ing the  noise  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  bait, 
stopped  short,  and  the  two  pilots  detached  them- 
selves to  examine  the  vessel ;  the  shark,  during  their 
absence,  sported  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  turned 
himself  on  his  back  and  dived,  but  always  re-appeared 
at  the  same  place.  The  pilots  had  no  sooner  oiscov- 
ered  the  lard,  than  thev  returned  to  their  master 
with  great  velocity,  made  every  effort  to  get  before 
him,  and  then  suddenly  returned  in  the  direction  to- 
wards the  vessel.  They  were  followed  by  the  shark, 
who  appeared  not  to  discover  the  lard,  till  the  mo- 
ment it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his'guides;  it  was 
then  only  that  he  began  to  swim  with  greater  velo- 
city, or  rather  made  a  jump  to  seize  it,  when  the 
hook  penetrated  his  lip,  and  be  was  immediately 
hoisted  on  board.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  such  a  singular  association,  and  to 
find  out  whether,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cit 
Bose,  it  is  the  dung  of  the  shark  that  allures  the  pi 
lot-fish En. 
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of  oil ;  some  imaginarj  virtues  have  been  aaoribed 
to  the  brain ;  and  its  skin  is,  by  great  labour, 
polished  into  that  substance  called  shagreen. 
Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male  in  all  this  tribe ;  which 
would,  if  confirmed  bj  experience,  make  a  strik- 
ing agreement  between  them  and  birds  of  prej. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  succeeding  hiBtorians 
would  examine  into  this  observation,  which  is 
offered  only  as  a  conjecture  ! 

SUPPLBMBNTABT  NoTB. 

About  thirty  species  of  sharks  have  been  distin- 

Siished,  of  which  twelve  have  been  seen  on  the 
ritish  coasts.  Some,  from  pursuing  their  prey  io 
concert,  are  called  sea-dogs,  hounds,  and  beagles. 
We  may  here  particularize  the  Blue-shark,  the  Msk- 
ing-sbark,  and  the  Angel-shark. 

The  Blue-thark The  back  of  this  shark  is  blue; 

the  belly  white.  No  orifices  are  to  be  seen  behind 
the  eye,  as  is*  usual  with  fish  of  this  genus.  Two 
white  membranes,  one  to  each  eye,  perform  the  office 
of  eye-lids.  When  the  head  was  placed  downwards, 
a  pretty  large  white  pouch  came  out  of  its  mouth, 
^lian  supposed  this  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  the 
young  in  time  of  danger;  and  Mr.  Pennant,  who 
gives  credit  to  the  story,  thinks  that  this  fish,  like 
the  opossum,  may  have  a  place  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  reception  of  her  young.  This,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  some  writers. 

The  Btuking^shark,  —  This,  though  a  very  large 
fish,  possesses  none  of  the  voracity  and  ferociousness 
that  mark  the  generality  of  the  shark  tribe.  It  will 
frequently  lie  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
generally  on  its  belly,  but  sometimes  on  its  back; 
and  it  seems  so  little  afraid  of  mankind  as  often  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  patted  and  stroked.  Its  body  is 
slender,  and  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length ;  of 
a  deep  lead  colour  above,  and  white  below.  The 
upper  jaw  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  much  longer  than 
the  lower.  The  mouth  is  placed  beneath,  and  fur- 
nished with  small  teeth ;  those  before  much  bent,  and 
the  remote  ones  conical  and  sharp- pointed.  On  each 
side  of  the  neck  are  five  breathing  apertures.  There 
are  two  dorsal,  two  pectoral,  two  ventral  fins,  and 
one  small  anal  fin.  Within  the  mouth,  near  the 
throat,  is  a  short  kind  of  whale-bone.  The  liver  is 
of  such  an  immense  size  as  frequently  to  weigh  near 
a  thousand  pounds.  From  this  a  great  quantity  of 
good  oil  is  extracted,  which  renders  this  shark  an 
animal  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Scotch  fish- 
ermen ;  for,  according  to  Anderson,  the  oil  of  a  single 
fish  will  sometimes  sell  for  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
sterling.  The  basking -shark  (which  derives  its 
name  from  its  propensity  to  lie  on  the  suriace  of  the 
water,  as  if  to  bask  itself  in  the  sun)  frequents  our 
seas  during  the  warm  summer  months,  and  is  not  un- 
common on  the  Welch  and  Scottish  coasts,  where 
they  come  in  shoals,  usually  after  intervals  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  In  the  intervening  summers, 
those  that  are  seen  on  the  Welch  coast  are  generally 
single  fish,  that  have  probably  strayed  from  the  rest. 
They  appear  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  among  the 
Hebrides,  about  midsummer,  in  small  droves  of  seven 
or  eight,  or  more  commonly  in  pairs.  Here  they 
continue  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when  they  disap- 
pear. 

The  food  of  these  sharks  seems  to  consist  entirely 
of  marine  plants,  and  some  of  the  species  of  medusae. 
They  swim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with 
their  upper  fins  above  water.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  sporting  about  among  the  waves,  and  leaping 
several  feet  above  the  surfiice.  The  natives  of  our 
northern  coasts  are  very  alert  in  the  pursuit,  and 


very  dexterous  in  the  killing  of  those  fish.     When 
pursued,  they  do  not  accelerate  their  motion  till  the 
boat  comes  almost  in  contact  with  them,  when  the 
harpooner  strikes  his  weapon  into  the  body  as  near 
the  gills  as  he  can.     They  seem  not  very  soaoeptiUe 
of  pain ;  for  they  often  remain  in  the  same  place  till 
the  united  strength  cf  two  men  is  exerted  to  force 
the  harpoon  deeper.   As  soon  as  they  perceive  them- 
selves wounded,  they  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom, 
and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round  their  bodies  in 
agony,  attempting  to  disengage  theBselves  froen  the 
&tiX  instrument  by  rolling  on  the  ground.   Discover- 
ing that  these  efforts  are  m  vain,  they  swim  off  with 
such  amazing  rapidity,  that  one  instance  has  occurred 
of  a  basking-shark  pulling  to  some  distance  a  vessel 
of  seventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.     They 
sometimes  run  off  with  two  hundred  fctlioma  of  line,  , 
and  two  harpoons  in  them;  and  will  emjploy  the  men  i 
from  twelve  to  twenty -four  hours  before  they  are  | 
subdued.    As  soon  as  they  are  killed,  the  fishermen 
haul  them  on  shore ;  or,  if  at  a  distance  from  land,  ' 
to  the  vessel's  side,  to  cut  them  up  and  take  out  the 
liver,  which  is  the  only  useful  part  of  their  bodies.  , 
This  is  melted  into  oil  in  kettles  provided  for  the    , 
purpose ;  and  if  the  fish  be  a  large  one,  it  yields  eight    | 
barrels  or  upwards. 

The  Angel-thark. — This  is  very  unlike  the  com- 
mon sharks,  being  distinguished  by  its  fiat  body,    \ 
which  forms  the  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  between    . 
the  genus  of  rays  and  that  of  sharks,  as  it  partakes  of 
the  figure  of  both.     The  bead  is  of  a  drcular  form, 
and  rather  broader  than  the  body.     The  mouth  is 
wide,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  head.    I 
Like  the  sharks,  the  old  fish  of  this  species  have  ' 
more  teeth  than  the  young  ones.     Thus  two  angel-    . 
sharks,  only  afoot  long,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Block, 
had  only  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
three  in  the  lower ;  while  Willougbby  and  Rondelet 
assert,  that  there  are  three  in  the  former,  and  five  in  , 
the  latter.     The  fins  are  large  and  wide,  and  their  re- 
semblance to  wings  has  probably  procured  this  fish 
the  denomination  of  angel.     Of  a  certain  portion  d 
the  skin  the  Turks  make  the  most  beautiful  shagreen 
for  watch-cases.     The  angel-shark  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  German  ocean. 

The  Spotted  dog-Juk  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  seas, 
and  measures  four  feet  long;  it  is  very  voracious, 
and  feeds  chiefly  upon  fish.  The  body  is  reddish 
brown,  with  huge  distinct  black  spots ;  it  is  white 
beneath,  and  a  little  compressed  at  each  end :  the 
skin,  when  dried,  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
bead  is  small,  and  the  snout  short ;  the  eyes  are  ob- 
long, and  the  pupil  is  of  a  sea-ffreen  colour;  fht  irii 
of  the  eye  is  white ;  the  mouth  is  oblong  md  wide, 
armed  with  three  rows  of  teeth ;  the  tongue  is  carti- 
laginous, and  with  the  palate  is  rough ;  the  nostrils 
are  surrounded  with  a  lobe  and  vermitorm  appendage ; 
the  vent  is  pkiced  before  the  middle  of  the  body,  the 
ventral  fins  distinct ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  placed  be- 
hind the  ventral ;  the  second  dorsal  fin  is  less,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  anal ;  the  tail  is  narrow,  endinf 
below  in  a  sharp  angle. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  CABTILAOIirOUS  rLAT-riBH,  OB  THE  BAT  BUD. 

Thb  same  rapacity  which  iiupels  the  shark  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  actuates  the  flat-fish  at  , 
the  bottom.     Less  active,  and  less  formidable, 
they  creep  in  security  along  the  bottom,  seiie  i 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way ;  neither  the  > 
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hardest  shelb  nor  the  sharpest  spines  give  pi«- 
tection  to  the  animals  that  bear  them ;  their  in- 
satiable hanger  is  such,  that  they  devour  all; 
and  the  foroe  of  their  stomach  is  so  great  that  it 
easily  digests  them. 

The  whole  of  this  kind  resemble  each  other 
very  strongly  in  figure ;  nor  is  it  easy,  without 
'  experience,  to  distinguish   one   firom  another. 
The  stranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe  may  ima- 
gine he  is  only  handling  a  skate,  when  he  is  in- 
!  Btantly  struck  numb  by  the  torpedo ;  he  may 
!  sappoee  he  has  caught  a  thomback,  till  he  is 
,  stung  by  the  fire-flare.    It  will  be  proper,  there- 
.  fore,  after  describing  the  general  figure  of  these 
'  animals  to  mark  their  differences.^ 

1  The  bodies  of  all  this  tribe  are  broad,  thin,  and 
flat,  the  OMMith  is  situated  beneath,  and  the  eyes  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  The  breathing  aper- 
tures are  five  on  each  side,  situated  a  little  below 
the  mouth.  The  head  in  ffeneral  is  small  and  point- 
ed,  and  not  distant  from  the  body.  Rays  and  their 
congeners  are  entirely  oceanic  fish,  and  from  being 
destitute  of  an  air-bladder  to  buov  them  up,  their 
chief  residence  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  They 
ve  viviparous,  and  seldom  produce  more  than  one 

I  &t  a  time ;  which,  as  in  the  sharks,  is  enclosed  in  a 

I  four-cornered  bag  or  shell,  ending  in  slender  points ; 
but  which  are  not  filamentary  like  those  of  sharks. 
The  liver  qf  the  ray  tribe  is  large,  and  frequently 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  oil.     In  a  fresh  state 

I  roost  of  this  tribe  have  a  strong  and  unpleasant  smell, 
but  n«sriy  the  whole  of  them  are  eatable.  The 
ikate  is  considered  by  fiur  the  best  food  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  this  genus ;  the  tbomback  being  next 
tQ  it  in  quality,  but  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  fla- 
vour and  richness,  except  when  very  young,  in  which 
esse  it  is  more  palatable. 

From  the  anatomical  examination  of  a  colossal  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  by  Professor  Mitchell,  called  by 
him  the  Vampyrus,  it  appears  that  their  great  power 
of  progression  is  owing  to  their  cartilaginous  torma- 

,  tion.  He  describes  this  species  as  having  a  scapula, 
hunnertts,  ulna,  carpus,  and  an  uncommon  number  of 
phalanges  of  the  before-mentioned  cartilaginous  struc 
tore.  All  these  limbs  or  joints  were  articulated  with 
each  other ;  but  the  articulations,  like  those  of  the 
human  sternum,  had  very  little  motion.  From  this 
articulated  but  fixed  extremity,  proceeded  obliquely 
backwards  seventy-seven  rows  of  cartilage  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  but  of  almost  the  same  parallelism,  and 
not  at  all  radiated.  They  were  all  articulated,  and 
the  joints  were  very  numerous.  In  the  longest  row 
they  amounted  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  shorter 
ones  proportionally  fewer ;  the  cartilages,  with  their 
articuUtions,  were  so  alternated  and  diversified,  that 
they,  with  the  yielding  and  bending  quality  of  the 
cartilage,  were  susceptible  of  all  manner  of  flexion, 
and  enabled  the  fish  to  assume  all  the  attitudes  re- 
quisite for  its  life  and  habits.  In  one  of  the  pectoral 
fin«,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  wings,  the  number  of 
joints  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  twentv-three ; 
from  which  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
vast  variety  of  motions  these  organs  are  capable  of 
performing,  and  how  admirably  they  are  adapted  to 
connect  stcepgth  with  speed.  We  can  hence  under- 
stand why  they  fly  so  swiftly  and  powerfully  through 
the  water;  why  tney  can  raise  a  spray  or  foam  around 
them  when  they  flap  their  fins  on  the  surface ;  and 
how  they  are  able,  huge  as  they  are,  to  gambol  with 
sgihty,  and  even  to  leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance.  The  length  of  the  animal  which 
Professor  Mitchell  dissected,  was  ten  feet  nine  inches 
from  the  margin  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 


All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilagin- 
DUB,  swinuning  flat  on  the  water,  and  having 
spines  on  different  parts  of  their  body,  or  at  the 
taiL  They  all  have  their  eyes  and  mouth  placed 
quite  under  the  body,  with  apertures  for  breath- 
ing either  about  or  near  them.  They  all  have 
teeth,  or  a  rough  bone,  which  answers  the  same 
purpose.  Their  bowels  are  very  wide  toward  the 
mouth,  and  go  on  diminishing  to  the  taiL  The 
tail  is  very  differently  shaped  ^m  that  of  other 
fishes ;  and  at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of 
a  quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either  in 
a  bunch  or  a  point  But  what  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by,  is,  their  spines  or  prickles, 
which  the  different  species  have  on  different 
parts  of  their  body.  Some  are  armed  with  spines 
both  above  and  below ;  others  have  them  on  the 
upper  part  only ;  some  have  their  spines  at  the 
tail;  some  have  three  rows  of  them,  and  others 
but  one.  These  prickles  in  some  are  compara- 
tively soft  and  feeble;  those  of  others,  strong 
and  piercing.  The  smallest  of  these  spines  are 
usuaUy  inclining  towards  the  tail ;  the  larger  to- 
wards the  head. 

It  is  by  the  spines  that  these  animals  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  The  skate  has  the 
middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a  single  row  of 
spines  on  the  taiL  The  sharp-nosed  ray  has  ten 
spines  that  are  situated  towards  the  middle  of 
the  back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  spines  spread  in- 
discriminately over  the  whole  back.  The  thorn- 
back  has  its  spines  disposed  in  three  rows  upon 
the  back.  The  fire-flare  has  but  one  spine,  but 
that  indeed  a  terrible  one.  This  dangerous  wea- 
pon is  placed  on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from 
the  body,  and  is  not  less  than  five  inches  long. 
It  is  of  a  flinty  hardness,  the  sides  thin,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  closely  and  sharply  bearded  the 
whole  way.  The  last  of  this  tribe  that  I  shall 
mention  is  the  torpedo ;  and  this  animal  has  no 
spines  that  can  wound ;  but  in  the  place  of  them 
it  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  potent  and  ex- 
traordinary faculties  in  nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  may 
enable  us  to  distinguish  animals,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  great  use  to  mankind,  from  others 
that  are  terrible  and  noxious.  With  respect  to 
their  uses,  indeed,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  dif- 
fer much ;  but  the  similitude  among  them,  as  to 
their  nature,  appetites,  and  conformation,  is  per- 
fect and  entire.  They  are  all  as  voracious  as 
they  are  plenty ;  and  as  dangerous  to  a  stranger, 
as  useful  to  him  who  can  distinguish  their  differ- 
ences. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  these  are  the 
most  numerous ;  and  they  owe  their  numbers  to 
their  siaee.  Except  the  white  shark  and  cachalot 
alone,  there  is  no  other  fish  that  has  a  swallow 
large  enough  to  take  them  in ;  and  their  spines 
make  them  a  still  more  dangerous  morseL    Yet 

— ^the  breadth  from  one  extremity  of  the  pectoral  fin 
to  the  other,  measuring  along  the  line  of  the  belly 
was  sixteen  feet Ed. 
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the  size  of  some  is  such,  that  eyen  the  shark 
himself  is  unable  to  devoor  them ;  we  have  seen 
some  of  them  in  England  weigh  above  two  hunr 
dred  pounds;  but  that  is  nothing  to  their  enor- 
mous bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat 
tells  us  of  a  prodigious  ray  that  was  speared  by 
the  Negroes  at  Guadaloupe,  which  was  thirtem 
feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  above  ten  feet  from 
the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
itself  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  less  than 
fifteen  feet  long,  twenty  inches  broad  at  its  in- 
sertion, and  tapering  to  a  point.  The  body  was 
two  feet  in  depth ;  the  skin  as  thick  as  leather, 
and  marked  with  spots;  which  spots,  in  all  of 
this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that  supply  a  mucus 
to  lubricate  and  soften  the  skin.  This  enormous 
fish  was  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  Europeans ; 
but  ^e  Negroes  chose  out  some  of  the  nicest 
bits,  and  carefully  salted  them  up  as  a  most  fa- 
vourite provision.' 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  we  have  seen  only  the  smallest  of  the 
kind ;  as  they  generally  keep  at  the  bottom,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  are  seldom  seen ;  and  as  they 
may  probably  have  been  growing  for  ages,  the 
extent  of  their  magnitude  is  unknown.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  that  they  are  the 
largest  inhabitants  of  the  deep  ;  and  were  we  to 
credit  the  Norway  bishop,  there  are  some  above 
a  mile  over.  But  to  suppose  an  animal  of  such 
a  magnitude  is  absurd;  yet  the  overstretching 
the  suj^MBition  does  not  destroy  the  probability 
that  animals  of  this  tribe  grow  to  an  enormous 
size. 

The  ray  generally  chooses  for  its  retreat  such 
parts  of  the  sea  as  have  a  black  muddy  bottom ; 
the  large  ones  keep  at  greater  depths;  but  the 
smaller  approach  the  shores,*  and  feed  upon  what- 
ever living  animals  they  can  surprise,  or  what- 
ever putrid  substances  they  meet  with.  As  they 
are  ravenous,  they  easily  take  the  bait,  yet  will 
not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken  up  and  kept  a  day  or 
two  out  of  water.  Almost  all  fish  appear  much 
more  delicate  with  regard  to  a  baited  hook  than 
their  ordinary  food.  They  appear  by  their  man- 
ner to  perceive  the  line,  and  to  dread  it ;  but 
the  impulse  of  their  hunger  is  too  great  for  their 
caution;  and,  even  though  they  perceive  the 
danger,  if  thoroughly  hungry  they  devour  the 
destruction. 

These  fish  generate  in  March  and  April;  at 
which  time  only  they  are  seen  swimming  near 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,>  several  of  the  males 
pursuing  one  female.  They  adhere  so  fast  toge- 
ther in  coition,  that  the  fishermen  frequently 
draw  up  both  together,  though  only  one  has  been 
hooked.    The  females  are  prolific  to  an  extreme 

S  Fish  of  this  genus  have  been  captured  of  still 
larger  dimensions.  One  taken  in  1823,  off  the  shore 
of  New  Jersey,  measured  18  feet  across;  another 
taken  off  Port  Royal,  in  1824,  was  16  feet  in  leagtb 
and  in  breadth,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth. 
—Ed. 


4Qgree;  there  having  been  no  kas  than  three 
hundred  eggs  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  sin^^^ 
ray.  These  eggs  are  covered  with  a  tough  homy 
subetanoe,  which  they  acquire  in  the  womb ;  for 
before  they  descend  into  that,  th^  are  attadied 
to  the  ovary  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  body  of  a  puUet.  From  this  ovaiy,  or  egg- 
bag,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  fiah*8  eggs  drop 
one  by  one  into  the  womb,  and  there  receive  a 
shell  by  the  concretion  of  the  fluids  of  that  or> 
gan.  When  come  to  proper  maturity,  ihej  are 
excluded,  but  never  above  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  often  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 
These  eggs,  or  purses,  as  the  fishermen  oaU  them, 
are  usually  cast  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
they  continue  casting  during  the  whole  summer. 
In  October,  when  their  breeding  ceases,  they  are 
exceedingly  poor  and  thin;  but  in  November 
they  begin  to  improve,  and  grow  gnduaUy  better 
till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  season  that  our 
fishermen  tslce  them ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  are 
indefatigable,  begin  their  operations  earlier,  and 
fish  with  better  success  than  we.  The  method 
practised  by  the  fishermen  of  Scarborough  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  among  the  English ;  and, 
OS  Pennant  has  given  a  very  succinct  account  of 
it,  I  will  take  leave  to  present  it  to  the  reader. 

"  When  they  go  out  to  fish,  each  person  is  pro- 
vided with  three  lines :  each  man's  lines  are  fidr- 
ly  coiled  upon  a  flat  oblong  piece  of  wicker^wori^ ; 
tiie  hooks  being  baited  and  placed  very  regularly 
in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each  line  is  furiiiahed 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty  hooks,  at  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  six  feet  two  inches  fh>m  each  other. 
The  hooks  are  fastened  to  lines  of  twisted  horse- 
hair, twenty-seven  inches  in  length. 

**  When  fishing,  there  are  always  three  men  in 
each  coble ;  and  consequently  nine  of  theee  lines 
are  fastened  together,  and  used  as  one  line,  ex- 
tending in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnished 
with  above  two  thousand  ^Ye  hundred  hooks. 
An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at  the  first  end 
of  the  line,  and  one  more  at  each  end  of  each 
man's  lines ;  in  all,  four  anchors,  and  four  buoys 
made  of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is  always  laid 
across  the  current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb 
continue  an  equal  time  upon  our  coast ;  and, 
when  undisturbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about 
six  hours.  They  are  so  rapid  that  the  fi^ermen 
can  only  shoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  lines  always  re- 
main upon  the  ground  about  six  hours.  The 
same  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  using  hand- 
lines  ;  and,  therefore,  two  of  the  people  commonly 
wrap  thems^ves  in  the  sail  and  sleep,  while  the 
other  keeps  a  strict  look-out,  for  fear  of  being 
run  down  by  ships,  and  to  observe  the  weather ; 
for  storms  often  rise  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  some- 
times with  extreme  difilculty  they  escape  to  the 
shore,  though  they  leave  their  lines  behind  them. 

"The  coble  is  twenty  feet  six  inches  long,  and 
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five  feet  extreme  breadth.  It  is  about  one  ton 
harden,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and  admi- 
rably conBtmcted  for  the  purpose  of  encounter- 
ing a  mountainous  sea.  They  hoist  sail  when 
the  wind  suits. 

"The  fiye-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fifteen 
broad,  and  twenty-fi^e  tons  burden.  It  is  so 
oalledy  though  navigated  by  six  men  and  a  boy ; 
because  one  of  the  men  is  hired  to  cook,  and 
does  not  share  in  the  profits  with  the  other  five. 
— ^All  our  able  fishermen  go  in  these  boats  to  the 
herring-fishery  at  Yarmouth,  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  return  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. The  boats  are  then  laid  up  until  the 
b^inning  of  Lent,  at  which  time  they  go  off  in 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and  other  places, 
to  fidi  for  turbot,  cod,  ling,  Aate,  &c.  They 
always  take  two  cobles  on  board,  and  when  they 
come  upon  their  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw 
out  the  cobles,  and  fish  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  do  who  go  from  the  shore  in  a  coble ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is  pro- 
vided with  double  iA\e  quantity  of  lines,  and,  in- 
stead of  waiting  the  return  of  iiie  tide  ii\  the 
ooUe,  return  to  the  boat,  and  bait  their  other 
lines;  tiius  hauling  one  set,  and  shooting  an- 
other, every  turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run 
into  the  harbour  twice  a-week,  to  deliver  their 
fish.  The  fivB-men*boat  is  decked  at  each  end^ 
but  open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  long  sails. 

<'The  best  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  is  fresh 
herring  out  in  pieces  of  a  proper  sice ;  and,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
they  are  taken  there  at  any  time  in  the  winter, 
and  aH  the  spring,  whenever  the  fishermen  put 
down  their  nets  for  that  purpose:  the  five-men- 
boats  always  take  some  nets  for  that  end.  Next 
to  herrings  are  the  lesser  lampreys,  which  come 
all  winter  by  land-carriage  from  Tadcaster.  The 
next  teats  in  esteem  are  small  haddocks  cat  in 
inecesy  sand-worms,  muscles,  and  limpets;  and, 
hstly,  when  none  of  these  can  be  found,  they  use 
bullodc's  liver.  The  hooks  used  there  are  much 
smaller  than  those  employed  at  Icdand  and  New- 
foundland. Experience  has  shown  that  the  larger 
fish  will  take  a  living  small  one  upon  the  hook, 
Noner  than  any  bait  that  can  be  put  on;  there- 
fore they  use  such  as  the  fish  can  swallow.  The 
hooks  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long  in  the  shank ; 
and  near  an  inch  wide  between  the  shank  and 
the  point.  The  line  is  made  of  small  cording, 
and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  used.  All  the 
rays  and  turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their 
choice  of  baits :  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock 
has  been  twelve  hours  out  of  the  sea,  and  then 
need  as  a  bait,  they  wiQ  not  touch  it.'* 

Such  is  the  manner  of  fishing  for  those  fish 
that  usually  keep  near  the  bottom  on  the  coasts 
of  England ;  and  Duhamel  observes,  that  the  best 
weather  for  succeeding,  is  a  half-calm,  when  the 
waves  are  just  curled  with  a  silent  breeze. 

But  this  extent  of  line,  which  runs,  as  we  have 
seen,  thiee  miles  along  the  bottom,  is  nothing  to 


what  the  Italians  throw  out  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  fishing  is  carried  on  in  a  tartan,  which  is 
a  vessel  much  larger  than  ours ;  and  they  bait  a 
line  of  no  less  than  twenty  miles  long,  with 
above  ten  or  twelve  thousand  hooks.  This  line 
is  called  the  parasina :  and  the  fishing  goes  by 
that  of  the  pidago.  This  line  is  not  regular^ 
drawn  every  six  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains 
for  some  time  in  the  sea,  and  it  requires  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  to  take  it  up.  By 
this  apparatus  they  take  rays,  sharks,  and  other 
fish ;  some  of  which  are  above  a  thousand  pounds 
weight.  When  they  have  caught  any  of  this 
magnitude,  they  strike  them  through  with  a  har- 
poon to  bring  them  on  board,  and  kill  them  as 
tet  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fish  is  obviously  fatigu- 
ing, and  dangerous ;  but  the  value  of  the  o^ure 
generally  repays  the  pain.  The  skate  and  the 
thomback  are  very  good  food,  and  their  sise, 
which  is  frt>m  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight, 
VOTy  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  fishing  for  them. 
Bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lines  are 
visited  by  very  unwelcome  intruders;  by  the 
rough  ray,  the  fire-flare,  or  the  torpedo.  To  all 
these  the  fishermen  have  the  most  mortal  anti- 
pathy; and,  ifhesL  discovered,  diudder  at  the 
sight :  however,  they  are  not  always  so  much 
upon  their  guard  but  that  they  sometimes  feel 
the  different  resentments  of  this  angry  tribe; 
and,  instead  of  a  priie,  find  they  have  caught  a 
vindictive  enemy.  When  such  is  the  case,  they 
take  care  to  throw  them  back  into  the  sea  with 
the  swiftest  expedition. 

The  rough  ray  inflicts  but  slight  wounds  with 
the  prickles  with  which  its  whole  body  is  fur- 
nished! To  the  ignorant  it  seems  harmless,  and 
a  man  would  at  first  sii^t  venture  to  take  it  in 
his  hand,  without  any  apprehension,  but  he  soon 
finds,  that  there  is  not  a  single  part  of  its  body 
that  is  not  armed  \rith  spines ;  and  that  there  is 
no  way  of  seising  the  animal  but  by  the  little  fin 
at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harmless,  when  compared 
to  the  fire-fiare,  which  seems  to  be  the  dread  of 
even  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  fisher^ 
men.  The  weapon  with  w^ich  nature  has  armed 
this  animal,  which  grows  from  the  tail,  and 
which  we  described  as  barbed,  and  five  inches 
long,  hath  been  an  instrument  of  terror  to  the 
ancient  fishermen  as  well  as  the  modem;  and 
they  have  delhrered  many  tremendous  fables  of 
its  astonishing  effects.  PHny,  ^lian,  and  Oppian, 
have  supplied  it  with  a  venom  that  affects  even 
the  inanimate  creation :  trees  that  are  struck  by 
it  instantly  lose  their  verdure,  and  rocks  them- 
selves are  incapable  of  resisting  the  potent  poison. 
The  enchantress  Circe  armed  her  son  with  a 
spear  headed  with  the  spine  of  the  trygon,  as  the 
most  irresistible  wei^n  she  could  furnish  him 
with ;  a  weapon  that  soon  after  was  to  be  the 
death  of  his  own  father. 

'^  That  spears  and  darts,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
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''might  in  very  early  timefl  have  been  headed 
with  this  bone  instead  of  iron,  we  have  no  doubt. 
The  Americans  head  their  arrows  with  the  bones 
of  fishes  to  this  day ;  and,  from  their  hardness 
and  sharpness,  they  are  no  contemptible  weapons. 
But  that  this  spine  is  possessed  of  those  venomous 
qualities  ascribed  to  it,  we  have  every  reason  to 
doubt;  though  some  men  of  high  reputation, 
and  the  whole  body  of  fishermen,  contend  for  its 
venomous  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  weapon  of 
offence  belonging  to  this  animal,  and  capable, 
from  its  barbs,  of  inflicting  a  very  terrible  wound, 
attended  with  dangerous  symptoms ;  but  it  can- 
not be  possessed  of  any  poison,  as  the  spine  has 
no  sheath  to  preserve  the  supposed  venom  on  its 
sur&ce ;  and  the  animal  has  no  gland  that  separ- 
ates the  noxious  fluid :  besides,  all  those  animals 
that  are  furnished  with  envenomed  fangs  or 
stings,  seem  to  have  them  strongly  connected 
nfith  their  si^ety  and  existence ;  they  never  part 
With  them ;  there  is  an  apparatus  of  poison  pre- 
pared in  the  body  to  accompany  their  exertions ; 
iind  when  the  fangs  or  stings  are  taken  away, 
'the  animal  languishes  and  dies.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  spine  of  the  fire-flare ;  it  is  fixed 
to  the  tail,  as  a  quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a  fowl, 
and  is  annually  shed  in  the  same  manner;  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  creature*s  defence,  but 
it  is  no  way  necessary  for  its  existence.  The 
wound  inflicted  by  an  animal's  tail,  has  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  idea,  and  may  from  thence 
alone  be  supposed  to  be  fatal  From  hence  terror 
might  have  added  poison  to  the  pain,  and  called 
up  imagined  dangers:  the  Negroes  universally 
believe  that  the  sting  is  poisonous;  but  they 
never  die  of  the  wound ;  for  by  opening  the  fish, 
and  laying  it  on  the  part  injured,  it  eflects  a 
speedy  cure.  The  slightness  of  the  remedy  proves 
the  innocence  of  the  wound.' 

The  Torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equaUy 
formidable  and  well  known  with  the  former ;  but 
the  manner  of  its  operating  is  to  this  hour  a 
mystery  to  mankind.  The  body  of  this  fish  is 
almost  circular,  and  thicker  than  others  of  the 
ray  kind;  the  skin  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  marked,  as  all  the  kind,  with 
huge  annular  spots;  the  eyes  very  small;  the 
tail  tapering  to  a  point;  and  the  weight  of  the 
fish  from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Red!  found 
one  twenty-four  pounds  weight^   To  all  outward 

8  The  account  of  the  venomous  properties  of  this 
spine,  as  well  as  that  it  is  sbed  annually,  appears  to 
be  alto^ther  fabulous.  It  is  probable  that,  bv  its 
great  strength,  it  may  be  able  to  inflict  a  paintully 
lacerated  wound. — Ed. 

^  The  torpedo  sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds.  It  is  nearly  of  a  circular 
form,  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  and  attenuating 
to  extreme  thinness  in  the  edges.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour  above,  and  white 
underneath.  The  ventral  fins  form  on  each  side,  at 
the  end  of  the  body,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
The  tail  is  short,  and  the  two  dorsal  fins  are  phu;ed 
near  its  origin.  The  mouth  is  small,  and,  as  in  the 
other  species,  there  are  on  each  side  below  it  five 


appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no  extraordinary 
powers ;  it  has  no  muscles  formed  for  partioolariy 
great  exertions;  no  internal  conformation  per- 
ceptibly differing  fr^m  the  rest  of  its  kind;  yet 
such  is  that  unaccountable  power  it  possesses, 
that,  the  instant  it  is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only 
the  hand  and  arm,  but  sometimes  also  the  whole 
body.  The  shock  reoei^ed,  by  all  aooounts,  most 
resembles  the  stroke  of  an  electrical  machine; 
sudden,  tingling,  and  painful  "The  instant," 
says  Eempfer,  **  I  touched  it  with  my  hand,  I 
fdt  a  terrible  numbness  in  my  arm,  and  as  hi 
up  as  the  shoulder.  Even  if  one  treads  upon  it 
with  the  shoe  on,  it  affects  not  only  the  leg,  but 
the  whole  thigh  upwards.  Those  who  touch  it 
with  the  foot,  are  seised  with  a  stronger  palpita- 
tion than  even  those  who  touch  it  with  the 
hand. — ^This  numbness  bears  no  resemhlanoe  to 
that  which  we  feel  when  a  nerve  is  a  long  time 
pressed,  and  the  foot  is  said  to  be  asleep;  it 
rather  appears  like  a  sudden  vapour,  which  pass- 
ing through  the  pores  in  an  instant,  penetrates 
to  the  very  springs  of  life,  from  whence  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain. 
The  nerves  are  so  affected,  that  the  person  struck 
imagines  all  the  bones  of  his  body,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  limb  that  received  the  Uow, 
are  driven  out  of  joint.  All  this  is  accompanied 
with  a  universal  tremor,  a  sickness  of  the  stom- 
ach, a  general  convulsion,  and  a  total  suspension 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  short,*'  con- 
tinues Kempfer,  "  such  is  the  pain,  that  all  the 
force  of  our  promises  and  authority  oould  not 
prevail  upon  a  seaman  to  undergo  the  shock  a 
second  time.  A  negro,  indeed,  that  was  standing 
by,  readily  undertook  to  toudi  the  torpedo,  and 
was  seen  to  handle  it  without  feeling  any  of,  its  ' 
effects.  He  informed  us,  that  his  whole  secret 
oonsisted  in  keeping  in  his  breath ;  and  we  found, 
upon  trial,  that  this  method  answered  with  our- 
selves. When  we  held  in  our  breath,  the  torpedo 
was  harmless;  but  when  we  breathed  ever  so 
little,  its  efiicacy  took  place." 

Kempfer  has  very  well  described  the  effects  of  > 
this  animal's  shock;  but  succeeding  experience 

breathing  apertures.  The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  this  animal  is  its  electrical  apparatus,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  tubes  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
head  and  thorax,  and  which,  on  being  touched,  con- 
veys a  shock  resembling  that  of  a  galvanic  pile. 
This  species  is  found  in  almost  all  the  European  seatt, 
and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  British 
coasts.  The  poet  Oppian  has  described  the  proper- 
ties of  this  fish,  but  has  assumed  a  license,  more  po- 
etical than  true,  that  of  ascribing  to  it  the  power  of 
being  able  to  benumb  fishermen  through  the  entire 
length  of  their  line  and  rod;  the  description  is  as  , 
follows: — 

The  hook*d  Torpedo  ne'er  formta  hia  art. 

But  aoon  as  struck  beginc  to  plaj  his  part ; 

And  to  the  line  applies  hia  magic  sides ; 

Without  delaj  the  subtile  nower  glides 

Along  the  pliant  rod  and  slender  hairs. 

Then  to  the  flsber'a  hand  as  swift  renairs ; 

Amas'd  he  stands,  his  arms  of  sense  bereft. 

Down  drupe  the  idle  rod.  his  prer  is  left: 

Not  less  benumb'd  than  had  ne  felt  the  wh<ric 

Of  ftusf  s  sererest  rage^  beneath  the  Anstte  pole.'K». 
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has  abundantly  oonvinoed  ub,  that  holding  in 
the  breath  no  way  guards  against  its  violence. 
Those,  therefore,  who  depending  on  that  receipt, 
should  play  with  a  torpedo,  would  soon  find  them- 
flelves  painfully  undeceiyed;  not  but  that  this 
fish  may  be  many  times  touched  with  perfect 
security ;  for  it  is  not  upon  every  occasion  that 
it  exerts  its  potency.  Reaumur,  who  made 
several  trials  upon  this  animal,  has  at  least  con- 
vinced the  world  that  it  is  not  necessarily,  but 
by  an  effort,  that  the  torpedo  numbs  the  hand  of 
him  that  touches  it.  He  tried  several  times,  and 
could  easily  tell  when  the  fish  intended  the 
stroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to  continue  harm- 
less. Always  before  the  fish  intended  the  stroke,  it 
fiattoned  the  back,  raised  the  head  and  tail,  and 
then,  by  a  violent  contraction  in  the  opposite 
direction,  struck  with  its  back  against  the  press- 
ing finger;  and  the  body,  which  before  was  flat, 
became  humped  and  round. 

But  we  must  not  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that 
the  whole  effect  of  this  animal's  exertions  arises 
from  the  greatness  of  the  blow  which  the  fingers 
receive  at  the  instant  they  are  struck.  We  will, 
with  him,  allow  the  stroke  is  very  powerful,  equal 
to  that  of  a  mu^uet-baU,  since  he  will  have  it 
80 ;  but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  a  blow,  though 
never  so  great,  on  the  points  of  the  fingers, 
diffuses  no  numbness  over  the  whole  body :  such 
a  blow  might  break  the  ends  of  the  fingers  indeed, 
but  would  hardly  numb  the  shoulder.  Those 
Mows  that  numb,  must  be  applied  immediately 
to  soiQe  great  leading  nerve,  or  to  a  large  surfiioe 
of  the  body;  a  powerful  stroke  applied  to  the 
points  of  the  fingers  will  ,be  excessively  painful 
indeed,  Imt  the  numbness  will  not  reach  beyond 
the  fingers  themselves.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
{<jr  another  cause  producing  the  powerful  effects 
wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  ascribed  it  to  a  tremulous  motion 
which  this  animal  is  found  to  possess,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  horse's  skin,  when  stung  by 
a  fly.  This  operating  under  the  touch  with  an 
amazing  quickness  of  vibration,  they  suppose 
produces  the  uneasy  sensation  described  above ; 
aomething  similar  to  what  we  feel  when  we  rub 
plush  doth  against  the  grain.  But  the  cause  is 
quite  disproportioned  to  the  effect ;  and  so  much 
beyond  our  experience,  that  this  solution  is  as 
difficult  as  the  wonder  we  want  to  explain. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be,  that 
the  shock  proceeds  from  an  animal  electricity, 
which  this  fish  has  some  hidden  power  of  storing 
up,  and  producing  on  its  most  urgent  occasions. 
The  shocks  are  entirely  similar ;  the  duration  of 
the  pain  is  the  same ;  but  how  the  animal  con- 
trives to  renew  the  diarge,  how  it  is  prevented 
from  evaporating  it  on  contiguous  objects,  how  it 
is  originally  procured,  these  are  difiiculties  that 
time  alone  can  elucidate. 

But  to  know  even  the  effects  is  wisdom.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  powers  of  this  animal  seem  to 
decline  with  its  vigour ;  for  a&  its  strength  ceases, 


the  force  of  the  shock  seems  to  diminish ;  till,  at 
last,  when  the  fish  is  dead,  the  whole  power  is 
destroyed,  and  it  may  be  handled  or  eaten  with 
perfect  security:  on  the  contrary,  when  imme- 
diately taken  out  of  the  sea,  its  force  is  very 
great,  and  not  only  affects  the  hand,  but  if  even 
touched  with  a  stick,  the  person  finds  himself 
sometimes  affected.  This  power,  however,  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  the  degree  that  some  would 
have  us  believe;  as  reaching  the  fisherman  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  or  numbing  fishes  in  the 
same  pond.  Oodignus,  in  his  History  of  Abys- 
sinia, carries  this  quality  to  a  most  ridiculous 
excess ;  he  tells  us  of  one  of  these  that  was  put 
into  a  basket  among  a  number  of  dead  fishes, 
and  that  the  next  morning  the  people,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  perceived  that  the  torpedo 
had  actually  numbed  the  dead  fishes  into  life 
again. 

To  conclude,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
female  torpedo  is  much  more  powerful  than  the 
nude.  Lorenzini,  who  has  made  several  experi- 
ments upon  thiB  animal,  seems  convinced  that  its 
power  wholly  resides  in  two  thin  muscles  that 
cover  a  part  of  the  back.  These  he  calls  the  trem- 
bling fibres ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  animal  may 
be  touched  with  safety  in  any  other  part.  It  is 
now  known  also  that  there  are  more  fish,  than 
this  of  the  ray  kind,  possessed  of  the  numbing 
quality,  which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of 
the  torpedo.  These  are  described  by  Atkins  and 
Moore,  and  found  in  great  abundance  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  They  are  shaped  like  a  mackerel, 
except  that  the  head  ib  much  larger ;  the  effects 
of  these  seem  also  to  differ  in  some  respects. 
Moore  talks  of  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  animal ; 
which  in  the  ray  torpedo  it  is  actually  impossible 
to  do.  '*  There  was  no  man  in  the  company," 
says  he, "  that  could  bear  to  keep  his  hand  on 
this  animal  the  twentieth  part  of  a  minute,  it 
gave  him  so  great  pain;  but  upon  taking  the 
hand  away,  the  numbness  went  off,  and  all  was 
well  again.  This  numbing  quality  continued  in 
this  torpedo  even  after  it  was  dead ;  and  the  very 
skin  was  still  possessed  of  its  extraordinary  power 
till  it  became  dry.'*  Oondamine  informs  us  of  a 
fish  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  torpedo,  of  a 
shape  very  different  from  the  former,  and  every 
way  resembling  a  bmprey.  This  animal,  if 
touched  by  the  hand,  or  even  with  a  stick,  in- 
stantly benumbs  the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the 
very  shoulder ;  and  sometimes  the  man  falls  down 
under  the  blow.  These  animals,  therefore,  must 
affect  the  nervous  system  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  former,  both  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner and  the  intention;  but  how  this  effect  is 
wrought,  we  must  be  content  to  dismiss  in  ob- 
scurity.* 

0  From  a  namber  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that  the  powers  of  this  animal  are  purely 
electric ;  though  no  spark  could  ever  be  discovered 
to  proceed  from  it,  nor  were  pith-balU  ever  affected 
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CHAP.  IV. 

or  THB  LAunxY,  AVD  ITS  ATwaiim. 

Thkbb  is  a  species  of  the  Lamprey  served  up  as 
a  great  delicacy  among  the  modem  Romans, 
▼ery  different  from  ours.  Whether  theirs  be  the 
marssna  of  the  ancients,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
our  lamprey  is  not.  The  Roman  lamprey  agrees 
with  the  ancient  fish  in  being  kept  in  ponds,  and 
considered  by  the  luxurious  as  a  very  great 
delicacy. 

The  lamprey,  known  among  us,  is  differently 
estimated,  according  to  the  season  in  which  it  is 
caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has  been  fed.  Those 
that  leave  the  sea  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh 
waters  are  the  best :  those  that  are  entirely  bred 
in  our  rivers,  and  that  have  never  been  at  sea, 
are  considered  as  much  inferior  to  the  former. 
Those  that  are  taken  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  or  May,  just  upon  their  leaving  tibe  sea, 
are  reckoned  very  good ;  those  that  are  caught 
after  they  have  cast  their  spawn,  are  found  to 
be  flabby,  and  of  little  value.    Those  caught  in 

by  it.  **  A  lire  torpedo/*  says  be,  "  was  placed  on 
a  table ;  round  another  table  stood  five  persons  in- 
sulated; two  brass  wires,  each  thirteen  feet  long, 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  hy  silken  strings ; 
one  of  these  wires  rested  by  one  end  on  the  wet 
napkin  on  which  the  fish  lay;  the  other  end  was  im- 
mersed in  a  basin  full  of  water,  placed  on  a  second 
table,  on  which  stood  four  other  basins  likewise  full 
of  water ;  the  first  person  put  a  finger  of  one  hand  in 
the  basin  in  which  the  wire  was  immersed,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  in  a  second  basin,  the  second 
person  put  a  finger  of  one  hand  in  this  last  basin,  and 
a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in  the  third ;  and  so  on 
successively,  till  the  five  persons  communicated  with 
one  another  by  the  water  in  the  basins.  In  the 
last  basin,  one  end  of  the  second  wire  was  im. 
mersed,  and  with  the  other  end  Mr.  Walsh  touched 
the  toroedo;  when  ^yc  persons  felt  a  commotion, 
which  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Leyden 
experiment,  except  in  the  degree  of  force.  Mr. 
Walsh,  who  was  not  in  the  circle  of  conduction,  re- 
ceived no  shock.  The  action  of  the  torpedo  is  com- 
municated  by  the  same  mediums  as  that  of  the  elec 
trie  fluid ;  and  the  bodies  which  intercept  the  action 
of  the  one,  intercept  lilcewise  the  action  of  the  other. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  torpedo,  when  in  air, 
appeared,  on  many  repeated  experiments,  to  be  about 
four  times  as  strong  as  when  in  water.  The  numb, 
ness  produced  by  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  was 
imitated  by  artificial  electricity,  and  shown  to  be  pro- 
ducible by  a  quick  concussion  of  minute  shocks. 
This,  in  the  torpedo,  may  be  effected  by  the  succes- 
sive discharges  of  his  numerous  cylinders,  the  orgms 
of  its  power,  in  the  nature  of  a  running  fire  of  mus- 
quetry ;  the  strong  single  shock  may  oe  his  general 
volley.  In  the  continued  effect,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stantaneous,  his  eyes,  which  are  usually  prominent, 
are  withdrawn  into  their  sockets.     A  coated  vial 

was  applied  to  it.  but  could  not  be  charged Two 

other  fishes  are  known  to  possess  this  extraordinary 
power:  the  Electric  eel,  which  is  able  to  give  a 
shock  even  greater  than  the  torpedo;  and  the  Elec- 
tric silurus,  whose  shock  is  much  less  vigorous  than 
either  of  the  others Ed. 


several  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  ^e  people  will 
not  venture  to  touch ;  those  of  the  English  Severn 
are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  all  other 
fish  whatever.^ 

The  lamprey  much  resembles  an  eel  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  and 
rather  a  clumsier  make.  It  differs  however  in 
the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed  rather 
obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nose.  It  more  | 
resembles  the  mouth  of  a  leech  than  an  eel ;  and  ' 
the  animal  has  a  hole  on  the  top  of  the  head 
through  which  it  qKNits  water,  as  in  the  cetace- 
ous kind.  There  are  seven  holes  on  each  side 
for  respiration ;  and  the  fins  are  f<MtDed  rather 
by  a  loAgthenihg  out  of  the  skin,  than  any  set 
of  bones  or  spines  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
mouth  is  formed  rssembling  tint  of  a  leech,  so  it 
has  a  property  resembHng  thai  animal,  of  stidc- 
ing  close  to  and  sucking  any  body  it  is  applied 
to.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power  they  have  of 
adhering  to  stones ;  which  they  do  so  firmly,  as 
not  to  be  drawn  off  without  some  difllcul^.  We 
are  told  of  one  that  weighed  but  three  pounds, 
and  yet  it  stuck  so  firmly  to  a  stone  of  twelve 
pounds,  that  it  remained  suspended  at  its  mouth,  ' 
from  which  it  was  separated  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty. This  amazing  power  of  suction  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  animal's  exhausting  the  air 
within  its  body  by  the  hole  over  the  nose,  while 
the  mouth  is  closely  fixed  to  the  object,  and  per- 
mits no  air  to  enter.  It  would  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  this  animal  is  thus  able  to  sus- 
tain ;  which  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  of  equal  diameter  with  the  fisJi's 
mouth.  , 

From  some  peculiarity  of  formation,  this  ani- 
mal swims  generally  with  its  body  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  surfiice ;  and  it  might  easily  be 
drowned  by  being  kept  by  foroo  for  any  time 
under  water.  Muralto  has  given  us  the  anatomy 
of  this  animal ;  but,  in  a  very  minute  description, 
makes  no  mention  of  lungs.    Yet  I  am  very  apt 

1  There  are  nine  species  of  lampreys  known. — The 
Luaatr  Lamprey  inhabits  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  lakes 
of  South  America;  it  measures  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long:  it  ascends  fresh- water  nvers  in  the 
spring,  and  after  a  few  months  returns  again  to  the 
sea.  Its  body  is  varied  >vith  transverse  waved  lines, 
above  it  is  blackish,  yellowish  at  the  sides,  and  whit- 
ish beneath ;  its  head  is  of  a  greenish  colour;  behind 
the  row  of  lesser  teeth  there  are  laiger  ones,  of  which 
there  are  seven  connected  above,  beneath  there  are 
two  distant;  the  eyes  are  small;  the  iris  is  of  a  gold 
colour ;  towards  the  head  there  is  the  appearance  of 
a  lateral  line ;  the  fins  are  of  a  violet  colour;  and  the 
second  dorsel  fin  annulate. — The  Lampem  is  alM  sn 
inhabitant  of  the  European  rivers,  particularly  the  , 
Isis,  near  Oxford;  it  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long. 
It  conceals  itself  under  stones,  or  in  the  mud,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  stones  like  the  others;  the  body 
is  round,  and  tapering  at  each  end,  and  annulate ;  it 
is  of  a  greenish  colour  abo\'e,  yellowish  at  the  sides, 
and  white  beneath ;  the  mouth  is  lobate,  and  without 
teeth ;  the  fins  are  hardly  a  line  broad ;  the  second 
dorsal  fin  is  linear;  the  tail  lanceolate,  and  sharp  st 
the  end En. 
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to  sospeot,  that  two  red  glands  tissued  with 
nervesy  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  the 
hack  of  the  head,  are  no  other  than  the  lungs  of 
this  animal  The  absolute  necessity  it  is  under 
of  breathing  in  the  air,  convinces  me  that  it 
must  have  lungs,  though  I  do  not  know  of  any 
anatomist  that  has  described  them. 

The  adhesiye  quality  in  the  lamprey  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  increased  by  that  slimy  sub- 
stance with  which  its  body  is  all  over  smeared; 
a  substance  that  serves  at  once  to  keep  it  warm 
ia  its  cold  element,  and  also  to  keep  its  ^in  soft 
and  pliant.  This  mucus  is  separated  by  two 
long  lymphatic  canals,  tiiat  extend  on  each  side 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  that  furnish  it  in 
great  abundance.  As  to  its  intestines,  it  seems 
to  have  but  one  great  bowel,  running  from  the 
mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and 
wide  in  the  middle. 

So  simple  a  conformation  seems  to  imply  an 
equal  simplicity  of  appetite.  In  fact,  the  lam- 
prey's food  is  either  slime  and  water,  or  such 
small  water-*insects  as  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  more  active  at  sea, 
of  which  it  is  properly  a  native;  but  when  it 
comes  up  into  our  rivers,  it  is  hudly  perceived 
to  devour  anything. 

Its  usual  time  of  leaving  the  sea,  which  it  is 
am&ually  seen  to  do  in  order  to  spawn,  is  about 
the  beginning  of  spring;  and  after  a  stay  of  a 
few  months  it  returns  again  to  the  sea.  Their 
preparation  for  spawning  is  peculiar ;  their  man- 
ner is  to  make  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of 
rivers ;  and  on  this  occasion  their  sucking  poorer 
is  particularly  serviceable;  for  if  they  meet  with 
a  stone  of  a  considerable  size,  they  will  remove 
it,  and  throw  it  out.  Their  young  are  produced 
from  eggi  in  the  manner  of  iat-fish ;  the  female 
remains  near  the  place  when  they,  are  excluded, 
and  oontinues  with  them  till  they  come  forth. 
She  is  sometimes  seen  with  her  whole  family 
playing  about  her ;  and  after  some  time  she  con- 
ducts them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

But  some  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
turn ;  and  these  continue  in  the  fresh-water  till 
they  die.  Indeed  the  life  of  this  fish,  according 
to  Rondelfttius,  who  has  given  its  history,  is  but 
of  very  short  continuance;  and  a  angle  brood  is 
the  extent  of  the  female's  fertility.  As  soon  as 
she  has  xetuned  after  toasting  her  eggs,  she 
seems  exhausted  and  flabby.  She  becomes  old 
before  her  time ;  «nd  two  years  is  generally  the 
limit  of  her  existenoe. 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  very  indifferent 
eating  after  they  have  cast  their  eggs,  and  parti- 
oubudy  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  The 
best  season  for  them  is  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May ;  and  they  are  usually  taken  in 
nets  with  sslmon,  and  sometimes  in  baskets  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  has  been  an  old  cus- 
tom for  the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  to  pre- 
sent the  king  with  a  lamprey-pie ;  and  as  the  gift 
is  made  at  Christmas,  it  is  not  without  great  dif- 


ficulty the  corporation  can  procure  the  proper 
quantity,  though  tiiey  give  a  guinea  a-piece  for 
taking  them.^ 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the  an- 
cients, or  a  fish  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
them,  appears  from  all  the  cbissics  that  have 
praised  good  living  or  ridiculed  gluttony.  One 
story  we  are  told  of  this  fish,  with  which  I  will 
conclude  its  history.  A  senator  of  Rome,  whose 
name  does  not  deserve  beii^  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, was  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  lam- 
preys. Tigelinns  Manudus,  and  all  the  tele* 
brated  epicures  of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his  praises : 
no  man's  fish  had  such  a  flavour,  was  so  nicely 
fed,  or  so  exactly  fnckled.  Augustus,  hearing  so 
much  of  this  man^s  entertainments,  desired  to 
be  his  guest ;  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been 
just  to  his  merits ;  the  man  had  indeed  very  fine 
lampreys,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  The  em- 
peror was  desirous  of  knowing  the  method  by 
which  he  fed  his  fish  to  so  fine  a  relish ;  and  the 
glutton,  making  no  secret  of  his  art,  informed 
him,  that  his  way  was  to  throw  into  his  ponds 
such  of  his  slaves  as  had  at  any  time  displeased 
him.  Augustus,  we  are  told,  was  not  much 
pleased  with  his  receipt,  and  instantly  ordered 
all  his  ponds  to  be  filled  up.  The  story  would 
have  ended  better  if  he  had  ordered  the  owner 
to  be  flung  in  also. 


CHAP.  V. 

or  TEI£  STURGEON,  AND  ITS  YAAlWWi. 

Thb  Sturgeon,  with  a  form  as  terrible,  and  a 
body  as  large,  as  the  shark,  is  yet  as  harmless  as 
the  fish  we  have  been  just  describing ;  incapable 
and  unwilling  to  injure  others,  it  flies  from  the 
smallest  fishes,  and  generally  falls  a  victim  to  its 
own  timidity. 

The  sturgeon,  in  its  general  form,  resembles  a 
fresh-water  pike.  The  nose  is  long ;  the  mouth 
is  situated  beneath,  being  small,  and  without 
jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But  though  it  is  so  harm* 
less  and  ill-provided  for  war,  the  body  is  formi- 
dable  enough  to  appearance.  It  is  long,  pentag- 
onal, and  covered  with  ^yb  rows  of  lai^e  bony 
knobs,  one  row  on  the  back  and  two  on  each 
side,  and  a  number  of  fins  to  give  it  greater  ex- 
pedition. Of  this  fish  there  are  three  kinds ;  the 
Common  sturgeon,  the  Caviar  sturgeon,  and 
the  Huso  or  Isinglass  fish.^  The  first  has  11 
knobs  or  scales  on  the  back ;  the  second  has 
Iff;  and  the  latter  13 on  the  back,  and  43  on 
the  tail.  These  difierences  seem  slight  to  us  who 
only  consider  the  animaVs  form ;  but  those  who 

S  Henry  I.  of  England  died  of  a  surfeit  from  eating 
lampreys. — En. 

1  Five  species  of  sturgeon  are  now  known.  The 
new  are  the  Ruthinus  and  the  Stellatus,  both  oi 
which  itihabit  the  Caspian  Sea.— Ed 
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consider  its  uses  find  the  distinction  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  first  is  the  sturgeon,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  sent  pickled  into  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  second  is  the  fish  from  the  roe  of 
which  that  noted  delicacy  called  Caviar  is  made ; 
and  the  third,  besides  supplying  the  caviar,  fur- 
nishes also  the  valuable  commodity  of  isingkss. 
They  all  grow  to  a  very  great  size ;  and  some  of 
them  have  been  found  above  eighteen  feet  long. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  what 
this  fish  visits  at  different  seasons ;  it  annually 
asc^ds  the  largest  rivers  to  spawn,  and  propa- 
gates in  an  amazing  number.  The  inhabitants 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Wolga,  make  great  profit  yearly  of  its  incursions 
up  the  stream,  and  have  their  nets  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  sturgeon  also  is  brought  daily 
to  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they 
are  known  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Tet  those  fish  that  keep  entirely  either  in  salt 
or  fresh  water  are  comparatively  smalL  When 
the  sturgeon  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  it  is  then  that  it  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  so  as  almost  to  rival  even  the  whale 
in  magnitude. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  visits  from  this 
much  esteemed  fish  in  England.  It  is  often  acci- 
dentally taken  in  our  rivers  in  salmon-nets,  and 
particularly  in  those  parts  that  are  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  sea.  The  largest  we  have  heard 
of,  caught  in  Oreat  Britain,  was  a  fish  taken  in 
the  Eske,  where  they  are  most  frequently  found, 
which  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
an  enormous  size  to  those  who  have  only  seen 
our  fresh-water  fishes ! 

North  America  also  furnishes  the  sturgeon: 
their  rivers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  supply  them 
in  very  great  abundance.  At  that  time  they  are 
seen  sporting  in  the  water,  and  leaping  firom  its 
sur&oe  several  yards  into  the  air.  When  they 
f;Ul  again  upon  their  sides,  the  concussion  is  so 
violent,  that  the  noise  is  heard,  in  still  weather, 
at  some  miles*  distance. 

But  of  all  places  where  thft  animal  is  to  be 
found,  it  appears  nowhere  in  such  numbers  as  in 
the  lakes  of  Frischehaff  and  Ourischaff,  near  the 
city  of  PiUau.  In  the  rivers  also  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  Euxine  sea,  this  fish  is  caught 
in  great  numbers,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Don.  In  all  these  places  the  fishermen 
regularly  expect  their  arrival  from  the  sea,  and 
have  their  nets  and  salt  ready  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  a  harmless  fish,  and  no  way 
voracious,  it  is  never  caught  by  a  bait  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  fishing,  but  always  in  nets. 
From  the  description  given  above  of  its  mouth, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sturgeon  would 
swallow  any  hook  capable  of  holding  so  large  a 
bulk  and  so  strong  a  swimmer.  In  fact,  it  never 
attempts  to  seize  any  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  lives 
by  rooting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it 
makes  insects  and  sea-plants  its  whole  subsist- 


From  this  quality  of  floundering  at  the 
bottom  it  has  received  its  name ;  which  comes 
from  the  German  verb  JUteren,  signifying  to  wal- 
low in  the  mud.  That  it  lives  upon  no  large 
animab  is  obvious  to  all  those  who  cut  it  open, 
where  nothing  is  found  in  the  stomach  bat  a 
kind  of  slimy  substance,  which  has  induced  some 
to  think  it  livtes  only  upon  water  and  air.  From 
hence  there  is  a  German  proverb,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  man  extremely  temperate,  when  they 
say,  he  is  as  moderate  as  a  stuigeon. 

As  the  sturgeon  is  so  temperate  in  its  appetites, 
so  is  it  also  equally  timid  in  its  nature.  There 
would  be  scarcely  any  method  of  taking  it,  did 
not  its  natural  desire  of  propagation  induce  it  to 
incur  so  great  a  variety  of  dangers.  Thesmidksi 
fish  is  alone  sufildent  to  terrify  a  shoal  of  stur- 
geons ;  for,  being  unfurnished  with  any  weapon 
of  defence,  they  are  obliged  to  trust  to  their 
swiftness  and  th6ir  caution  for  security.  Like 
all  animals  that  do  not  make  war  upon  others, 
sturgeons  live  in  society  among  tiiemselTes: 
rather  for  the  purposes  of  {Measure  than  from 
any  power  of  mutual  protection.  Gesner  even 
asserts,  that  they  are  delighted  with  sounds  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  that  he  has  seen  them  shoal 
together  at  the  notes  of  a  trumpet. 

The  usual  time,  as  was  said  before,  for  the 
sturgeon  to  come  up  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn, 
is  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  fish- 
ermen of  all  great  rivers  make  a  r^ular  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception.  At  Pillan,  particularly, 
the  shores  are  formed  into  districts,  and  allotted 
to  companies  of  fishermen,  some  of  which  are 
rented  for  about  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
The  nets  in  which  the  sturgeon  is  caught  are 
made  of  small  cord,  and  placed  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  whether 
the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  goes 
with  the  stream. — The  sturgeon  thus  caught, 
while  in  the  water,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fishes 
that  swims,  and  often  breaks  the  net  to  pieces 
that  encloses  it ;  but  the  instant  it  is  raised,  with 
its  head  above  water,  all  its  activity  ceases ;  it 
is  then  a  lifeless,  spiritless  lump,  and  suffers  it- 
self to  be  tamely  dragged  on  shore.  It  has  hcen 
found  prudent,  however,  to  draw  it  to  shore 
gently ;  for  if  excited  by  any  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, it  has  been  found  to  br^  the  fisherman^s 
legs  with  a  blow  of  its  tail.  The  most  experienced 
fishers,  therefore,  when  they  have  drawn  it  to 
the  brink,  keep  the  head  stiU  elevated,  which 
prevents  it  doing  any  mischief  with  the  huider 
part  of  the  body ;  others  by  a  noose  £asten  the 
head  and  the  tail  together ;  and  thus  without 
immediately  despatching  it,  bring  it  to  the  mar- 
ket, if  there  be  one  near,  or  keep  it  till  their 
number  is  completed  for  exportation. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal,  pickled,  is  very  well 
known  at  all  the  tables  of  Europe ;  and  is  even 
more  prized  in  England  than  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  usually  caught.  The  fishermen 
have  two  different  methods  of  preparing  it    The 
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one  18  by  outting  it  in  long  pieces  lengthwise, 
and,  having  suited  them,  by  hanging  them  up  in 
the  sun  to  dry :  the  fish  thos  prepared  is  sold  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  supplies  the 
want  of  better  provision.  The  other  method, 
which  is  usually  practised  in  Holland,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  is  to  cut  the  sturgeon 
crosswise,  into  short  pieces,  and  put  it  in  small 
barrels,  with  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and  saumure. 
This  is  the  sturgeon  which  is  sold  in  England ; 
and  of  which  great  quantities  came  from  the 
north,  until  we  gave  encouragement  to  the  im- 
portation of  it  from  North  America.  From  thence 
we  are  very  well  supplied ;  but  it  is  said,  not 
with  such  good  fish  as  those  imported  from  the 
north  of  Europe. 

A  very  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
roe  of  the  sturgeon,  preserved  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  called  Caviar :  it  is  made  from  the 
roe  of  ail  kinds  of  sturgeon,  but  particularly  the 
second.  This  is  much  more  in  request  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.  To  all  these 
high-rdished  meats,  the  appetite  must  be  formed 
by  degrees ;  and  though  formerly,  even  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  very  much  iii  request  at  the  politest 
tables,  it  is  at  present  sunk  entirely  into  disuse. 
It  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  merchandise 
among  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians.  Caviar 
somewhat  resembles  soft  soap  in  consistence; 
bnt  is  of  a  brown,  uniform  colour,  and  is  eaten 
as  cheese  with  bread.  The  manner  of  making  it 
is  this :  they  take  the  spawn  from  the  body  of 
the  sturgeon — ^for  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  stur- 
geon difiers  from  other  cartilaginous  fish,  in  that 
it  has  spawn  like  a  cod,  and  not  eggs  like  a  ray. 
They  take  the  Spawn,  I  say,  and  freeing  it  from 
the  small  membranes  that  connect  it  together, 
they  wash  it  with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  spread 
it  to  dry  upon  a  table ;  they  then  put  it  into 
a  vessel  with  salt,  breaking  the  spawn  with  their 
hands,  and  not  with  a  pestle;  this  done,  they 
put  it  into  a  canvass  bag,  letting  the  liquor  drain 
from  it ;  lastly,  they  put  it  into  a  tub,  with  holes 
in  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  moisture 
still  remaining,  it  may  run  out ;  then  it  is  pressed 
down,  and  covered  up  close  for  use. 

But  the  Huso  or  Isinglass  fish  furnishes  a  still 
more  valuable  commodity.  This  fish  is  caught 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  January :  it  is  seldom  under 
fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above  four  hun- 
dred :  its  flesh  Ib  soft,-  glutinous,  and  flabby ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  salted,  which  makes  it  better 
tasted,  and  then  it  turns  red  like  salmon.  It  is 
for  the  commodity  it  furnishes  that  it  is  chiefly 
taken.  Isinglass  is  of  a  whitish  substance,  in- 
clining to  a  yellow,  done  up  into  rolls,  and  so  ex- 
ported for  use.  It  is  very  well  known  as  service- 
able, not  only  in  medicine,  but  many  arts.  The 
vamisher,  the  wine -merchant,  and  even  the 
clothier,  know  its  uses;  and  very  great  sums  are 
yearly  expended  upon  this  single  article  of  com- 
merce.   The  manner  of  making  it  is  this:  they 


take  the  skin,  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail 
of  this  fish,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces ;  these 
are  left  to  macerate  in  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  they  are  all  boiled  shortly  after 
with  a  slow  fire,  until  they  are  dissolved  and  re- 
duced to  a  jelly ;  this  jelly  is  spread  upon  instru- 
ments made  for  the  purpose,  so  that  drying,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  parchment,  and,  when  quite 
dry,  it  is  then  rolled  into  the  form  which  we 
see  in  the  shops.' 

This  valuable  commodity  is  principally  fur- 
nished from  Russia,  where  they  prepare  great 
quantities  surprisingly  cheap.  Mr.  Jackson,  an 
ingenious  countrynum  of  our  own,  found  out  an 
obvious  method  of  making  a  glue  at  home  that 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  isinglass ;  but  what 
with  the  trouble  of  making  it,  and  perhaps  the 
arts  put  in  practice  to  undersell  him,  he  was,  as 
I  am  told,  obliged  to  discontinue  the  improve- 
ment of  lids  discovery.  Indeed,  it  is  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  among  ourselves  those 
things  which  may  be  more  naturally  and  cheaply 
supplied  elsewhere.  We  have  many  trades  that 
are  unnaturally,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  employed 
among  us ;  who  furnish  more  laboriously  those 
necessaries  with  which  other  countries  could  easily 
and  cheaply  supply  us.  It  would  be  wiser  to  take 
what  they  can  thus  produce ;  and  to  turn  our 
artisans  to  the  increase  and  manufacture  of  such 
productions  as  thrive  more  readily  among  us. 
Were,  for  instance,  the  number  of  hands  that  we 
have  now  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  silk, 
turned  to  the  increase  of  agriculture,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  increased  quantity  of  com  thUs  pro- 
duced, would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the- 
diminution  of  national  wealth  in  purchasing 
wrought  silk  from  other  countries. 


CHAP.  VL 

OF  ANOHALOFB  CARTILAOINOUS  FISHES. 

Or  all  others,  the  Cartilaginous  class  seems  to 
abound  with  the  greatest  variety  of  ill-formed 
animals;  and,  if  philosophy  could  allow  the  ex- 
pression, we  might  say,  that  the  cartilaginous 
class  was  the  class  of  monsters ;  in  fact,  it  exhibits 
a  variety  of  shapeless  beings,  the  deviations  of 
which  from  the  usual  form  of  fishes  are  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe,  and  scarcely  of 
the  pencil  to  draw.  In  this  class  we  have  the 
Pipe-fi«fa,  that  almost  tapers  to  a  thread,  and  the' 
Sun-fish,  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  bulky 
head,  but  the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle ;  the 
Hippocampus,  with  a  head  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  horse,  and  the  Water-bat,  whose  head  can 


S  Isinglass  is  prepared  from  various  other  fishes, 
but  principally  from  the  White  dolphin,  or  Beluga 
of  North  America.  This^  well-known  substance  is 
made  from  the  sound,  or  air-bladder Ed. 
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soaroely  be  diBtix^aished  from  the  body.  In  this 
oUsB  ive  find  the  Fiahixig  frog^  whioh  from  its 
deforkBity  some  have  ealled  the  Sea-devil;  the 
CSiimssra,  the  Lump-fish,  the  Sea^orcupine,  and 
the  Sea-snaiL  Of  all  those  the  history  is  but  lit- 
tle known ;  and  naturalists  supply  the  place  with 
description. 

The  Sun-flsh  sometimes  grows  to  «  very  large 
size;  one  taken  near  Plymouth  was  five  hun- 
dred weight.  In  form  it  resembles  a  bream,  or 
some  deep  fish  cut  off  in  the  middle :  the  month 
is  very  small,  and  eontains  in  each  jaw  two 
broad  teeth,  with  sharp  edges :  the  colour  of  the 
back  is  dusky  and  dappled,  and  the  belly  is  a 
silveiy  white.  When  boiled,  it  has  been  observed 
to  turn  to  a  glutinous  jelly,  and  would  most  pro- 
bably serve  for  all  the  purposes  <ff  isinglass,  were 
it  found  in  sufllcient  plenty. 

The  Fishing  Frog  in  shape  very  mu<di  resem- 
bles a  tadpole  or  young  frog;  but  then  a  tad- 
pole of  enormous  siae,  for  it  grows  to  above  five 
feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  sometimes  a  yard 
wide.  Nothing  can  ekoeed  Us  deformity.  The 
head  is  much  bigger  than  the  whole  body;  the 
under  jaw  prejects  beyond  the  upper,  and  both 
are  armed  with  rows  ^  slender  sharp  teethe  the 
pahrt»  and  the  tongue  are  fomished  with  teeth 
in  like  manner:  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  are  encompassed  with  prickles: 
immediately  above  the  nose  are  two  long  beards 
or  filaments,  small  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker 
at  the  end,  and  round:  these,  as  it  is  said,  an- 
swer a  very  singular  purpose ;  for  being  made 
somewhat  resembling  a  fishing-line,  it  is  asserted 
.that  the  animal  converts  them  to  tibe  purposes  (ff 
fishing.  With  these  extended,  as  Pliny  asserts, 
the  fishing  frog  hides  in  muddy  waters,  and 
leaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to  be  seen:  the 
curiosity  of  the  smaller  fish  brings  them  to  view 
these  filaments,  and  their  hunger  induces  them 
to  seize  the  bait ;  upon  which  the  animal  in  am- 
bush instantly  draws  in  its  filaments,  with  the 
little  fish  that  had  taken  the  bait,  and  devours  it 
without  mercy.  This  story,  though  apparently 
improbable,  has  found  credit  among  some  of  our 
best  naturalists ;  but  what  induces  me  to  doubt 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  another  species  of  ti&is 
animal,  that  has  no  beards,  whioh  it  would  not 
want  if  they  were  necessary  to  the  existenee  of 
the  kind.  Rondeletius  informs  us,  that  if  we 
take  out  the  bowels,  the  body  will  appear  with  a 
kind  of  transparence ;  and  that  if  a  lighted  can- 
dle be  placed  within  the  body,  the  whole  has  a 
very  formidable  appearance.  The  fishermen, 
howenrer,  have  in  general  a  great  regard  for  this 
ugly  fish,  as  it  IS  an  enemy  to  dog-fish,  the  bodies 
of  Uiose  fieroe  and  voracious  animals  being  often 
found  in  its  stomach:  whenever  they  take  it, 
therefore,  they  always  set  it  at  liberiby. 

The  Lump-fish  is  trifling  in  size,  compared  to 
the  former :  its  length  is  but  sixteen  inches,  and 
its  weight  about  four  pounds ;  the  shape  of  the 
body  is  like  ,that  of  a  bream,  deep,  and  it  swims 


edgeways ;  the  back  is  sharp  4Uid  elevated,  and 
the  belly  flat;  the  lips,  mouth,  «nd  tongue  of 
this  animal,  are  of  a  deep  red ;  the  whole  skin  is 
rough,  with  bony  knobe ;  the  laiisest  row  is  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back ;  the  belfy  is  of  a  bright 
crimson  odour :  but  what  makes  the  chief  sin- 
gularity in  this  fish,  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the 
bdly,  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  soft  substance 
that  seems  bearded  all  round;  by  means  of  this 
part  it  adheres  with  vast  foroe  to  anythiag  it 
pleases.  If  flui^  into  «  pail  of  water,  it  will 
stick  80  dose  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the 
fish  by  the  tail,  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  all, 
though  it  holds  several  gallons  of  water.  Great . 
numbrnn  of  these  fish  are  found  along  the  coaiti  , 
of  Greenland  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  where 
they  resort  to  spawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably 
large,  and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it  to  apo^  for 
eating.  They  are  extremely  fat,  but  not  admired 
in  England,  being  both  fiabby  and  insipid. 

The  Sea-snail  takes  its  name  from  the  seftaad  < 
unctuous  texture  of  its  body,  resembling  the  ■ 
snail  upon  land.    It  is,  almost  transparent,  and 
soon  dissolves  and  melts  away.    It  is  but  a  little 
animal,  being  not  above  five  inches  long.    Tlie  , 
oolour,  when  fresh  taken,  is  of  a  pale  brown,  the 
shape  of  the  body  round,  and  the  back  fin  reaches 
all  the  way  from  the  head  to  the  taiL    Beneath 
the  throat  is  a  round  depression,  of  a  whitish 
oolour,  surrounded  by  twelve  brown  spots,  phoed 
in  «  cirde.  It  is  taken  in  England  at  the  month  I 
of  rivers,  fbur  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  j 

The  body  of  the  Pipe-fish,  in  the  thickest  part,  ' 
is  not  thicker  than  a  8wan-<quill,  while  it  is  above 
sixteen  inches  long.  This  is  angular,  but  the 
ang^  being  not  very  diarp,  they  are  not  dis- 
cernible until  the  fledi  is  dried.  Its  genenl  ool- 
our is  an  olive-brown,  marked  with  numbers  of 
bluish  lines,  pointing  from  the  back  to  the  beUj. 
It  is  viviparous ;  for  on  crushing  one  that  was 
just  taken,  hundreds  of  very  minute  young  onei 
were  observed  to  crawl  about 

The  Hippocampus,  which,  from  the  form  of  its 
head,  some  call  the  Seahorse,  never  exceeds  nine 
inches  in  length.  It  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man*! 
thumb,  and  the  body  is  said,  while  alive,  to  hare 
hadr  on  the  fore^rt,  which  falls  off  when  it  is 
dead.  The  snout  is  a  sort  of  a  tube  with  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a  cover,  which 
the  animal  can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  Be- 
hind the  eyes  there  are  two  fins  whidi  look  like 
ears ;  and  above  them  are  two  hdea  which  serve 
for  respiration.  The  whde  body  seems  to  be 
composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the  interme- 
diate meimbranes  of  which  several  small  prickles 
are  placed.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterrani'sn, 
and  also  in  the  Western  Ocean ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  more  resembles  a  great  caterpillar  than  a 
fish.  The  andents  considered  it  as  extremely 
venomous;  probably  induced  by  its  peculiar 
figure. 

From  these  harmless  animals,  covered  with  a 
slight  cost  of  mail,  we  may  proceed  to  others.    | 
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mwe  thioklj  defended,  and  more  formidably 
armed,  whose  exact  station  in  the  soale  of  fishes 
is  not  yet  asoertained.  While  LtnnsBus  ranks 
them  among  the  cartilaginouB  kinds,  a  later  nat- 
oraliflt  places  them  among  the  spinous  class. 
With  whioh  tribe  they  most  agree,  succeeding 
observations  must  determine.  At  present  we 
seem  better  acqufunted  with  their  figure  than 
their  history :  their  deformity  is  obvious ;  and 

!  the  venomous  natue  of  the  greatest  number  has 
been  confirmed  by  fatal  experience. — ^This  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  happy  distance  at  which 
they  are  placed  firom  us,  being  all  found  in  tht 
Oriental  or  American  seas,  may  have  prevented 
a  more  critical  inquiry;  so  that  we  know  font 

i  Httle  of  the  nature  of  their  malignity,  and  stiU 
less  of  their  pursuits  and  enmities  in  the  deep. 

In  ihe  first  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  Sea 
Orb,  vrhich  is  ahnost  round,  has  ^a  month  Uke  a 

j  frog,  and  is  from  seven  inches  to  two  feet  long. 

I  Like  the  porcupine,  from  whence  it  sometimes 
■  takes  its  name,  being  also  called  the  Sea  For- 
I  oupine,  it  as  •covered  over  with  long  thorns  or 

prickles,  which  point  on  every  side ;  and,  when 
I  the  anixoal  is  enraged,  it  can  blow  up  its  body  as 
,  round  as  a  bladder.    Of  this  extraordinary  crea- 
ture there  are  many  kinds:  some  threatening 
oiAy  with  spines,  as  the  Sea  Hedgehog ;  others 
I  defended  with  a  bony  hefanet  that  covers  the 
,  head,  as  the  Ostracion ;  others  with  a  coat  of 
mail  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where  it  termi- 
I  nates  in  a  point,  as  the  Centriscus;  and  others 

I I  still  armed  offensively  and  defensively  with  bones 
I  and  spines,  as  the  Shield  Orb. 

Of  theee  scarcely  one  is  without  its  peculiar 
,  weapon  of  offence.  The  centriscus  wounds  with 
its  spine ;  the  ostracion  poisons  with  Its  Tenom ; 
the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  absolutely  poison- 
ous if  eaten.  Indeed,  their  figure  is  not  such  as 
would  tempt  one  to  make  the  experiment ;  and 
the  natives  of  those  countries  where  they  jore 
found,  are  careful  to  inform  foreigners  of  their 
danger :  yet  a  certain  sailor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  not  believing  what  the  I>utch  told  him 
sonceraing  their  Tenom,  was  resolved  ^o  make 
the  experiment,  and  break  through  a  prejudice, 
which,  he  supposed,  was  founded  on  the  animal^s 
deformity.  He  tried,  and  ate  one ;  but  his  rash- 
ness cost  him  his  life ;  he  instantly  feU  sick,  and 
died  «  few  days  after. 

These  frightful  animals  are  of  different  sizes ; 
some  not  bigger  than  a  foot-ball,  and  others  as 
large  as  a  bushel  They  almost  all  flatten  and 
erect  their  spines  at  pleasure,  nnd  increase  the 
terrors  of  their  appearance  in  proportion  to  the 
approach  of  danger.  At  first  they  seem  more  in- 
offensive ;  their  body  oblong,  with  all  their  wea- 
pons pointing  towards  the  tail ;  but,  upon  being 
provoked  or  abrmed,  the  body,  that  before  seem- 
ed smsU,  swells  to  the  view ;  the  animal  visibly 
grows  rounder  and  krger,  and  all  its  prickles 
stand  upright,  and  threaten  the  invader  on  every 
aide.    The  Americans  often  amuse  thcnselvet 


with  the  barren  pleasure  of  catching  these  fright- 
ful creatures  by  a  line  and  hook,  baited  with  a 
piece  of  sea*crab.  The  animal  i^proaches  the 
bait  with  its  spines  flattened ;  but  when  hooked 
and  stopped  by  the  line,  straight  all  its  epines 
are  erected ;  the  whole  body  being  armed  in  such 
a  manner  at  all  points,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  hold  of  it  on  any  part.  For  this  reason  it  is 
dragged  to  some  distance  from  the  water,  and 
there  it  quiokjy  expires.  In  the  middle  of  the 
belly  of  all  these  there  is  a  sort  of  bag  or  bkdder 
filled  with  air,  and  by  the  inflation  of  which  the 
animal  swells  itself  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  describing  the  deformed  aninmls  of  this 
dass,  one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  it  be  a 
fish  or  an  insect  that  lies  before  him.  Thus  the 
hippocampus  and  the  pipe-fish  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  caterpillar  and  the  worm; 
while  the  lesser  orb  bears  some  likeness  to  the 
class  of  sea-eggs  to  be  described  after.  I  will 
conclude  this  account  of  cartilaginous  fishes  with 
the  description  of  an  animal  which  I  would 
scarcely  call  a  fish,  but  that  Father  Labat  digni- 
fies it  with  the  name.  Indeed,  this  class  teems 
with  such  a  number  of  odd-shaped  animals,  that 
one  is  prompted  to  rank  everything  extraordi- 
nary of  the  finny  species  among  the  number : 
but  besides,  Labat  says,  its  bones  are  cartilagin- 
ous, and  that  may  entitle  it  to  a  place  here. 

The  animal  I  mean  is  the  Qidley-fish,  which 
LinnsBus  degrades  into  the  insect  tribe,  under 
the  title  of  the  MeduM,  but  whidh  I  choose  to 
place  in  this  tribe,  fh>m  its  habits,  that  are  some- 
what similar.  To  the  eye  of  an  unmindful  spec- 
tator, this  fish  seems  a  transparent  bubble  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  like  a  bladder 
variously  and  beautifully  painted  with  vivid 
colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate,  as 
variously  opposed  to  the  nju  of  the  sun.  It  is, 
however,  an  actual  fish ;  the  body  of  which  is 
composed  of  cartilages,  and  a  yeiy  thin  skin 
filled  with  air,  which  thus  keeps  the  animal 
floating  on  the  surface,  as  the  waves  and  the 
winds  happen  to  drive.  Sometimes  it  is  eeen 
thrown  on  the  ishore  by  one  wave,  and  again 
washed  back  into  the  sea  by  another.  Persons 
who  happen  to  be  walking  along  the  shore  often 
happen  to  tisead  qpon  these  animals ;  and  the 
buxvting  of  their  body  yields  a  report  like  that 
when  one  treads  upon  the  swim  of  a  fish.  It  has 
eight  broad  feet,  with  which  it  swims,  or  which 
it  expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a  sail.  It 
festens  itself  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means  of 
its  legs,  which  have  an  adhesive  quality.  Whe- 
ther they  move  when  on  shore,  Labat  could  never 
perceive,  though  he  did  everything  to  make 
them  stir ;  he  only  saw  that  it  strongly  adhered 
to  whatever  substances  he  applied  it.  It  is  very 
common  in  America,  -and  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg,  or  somewhat  more.  It  is  perpetually 
seen  floating;  and  no  efforts  that  are  used  to 
hurt  it  can  sink  it  to  the  bottom.    All  that  ap- 
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pears  above  water  is  a  bladder  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  glass,  and  shining  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful colours  of  the  rainbow.  Beneath,  in  the 
water,  are  four  of  the  feet  already  mentioned, 
that  serve  as  oars,  while  the  other  four  are  ex- 
panded above  to  sul  with.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  extraordinary  creature,  is  the 
violent  pungency  of  the  slimy  substance  with 
which  its  legs  are  smeared.  If  the  smallest 
quantity  but  touch  the  skin,  so  caustic  is  its 
quality,  that  it  bums  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the 
part  affected.  The  pain  is  worst  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  but  ceases  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
It  is  from  feeding  on  these  that  he  thinks  the 
poisonous  quality  contracted  by  some  West  In- 
dian fish  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  certain 
these  animals  are  extremely  common  along  all  the 
coasts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  whenever  the 
shore  is  covered  with  them  in  an  unusual  manner, 
it  is  considered  as  a  certain  forerunner  of  a  storm. 

SUPPLEHENTART  NoTB. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  tobacco-pipe* 
fish  taken  at  Salcomb  in  1607.  —  Length  twenty 
inches  and  a  half,  viz.  ten  to  the  vent,  and  ten  and 
a  half  to  the  end  of  the  tail :  the  snout  similar  to  that 
oiaeus;  its  length  to  the  eye  three  quarters  of  an 
inch ;  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  gill,  including 
the  eye,  one  inch :  the  form  of  the  body  rather  com- 
pressed, and  angular,  with  an  acute  dorsal  and  ab- 
dominal  ridge,  which,  together  with  three  slight 
angles  on  each  side,  gave  it  an  octangular  appearance ; 
it  was  of  equal  size  from  the  gills  to  the  vent,  which 
part  contains  about  thirty  plates ;  from  the  vent  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  it  was  almost  round,  and 
extremely  taper,  containing  about  sixty-six  plates; 
immediately  behind  the  vent,  the  body  suddenly  de- 
creased to  one^third  less  in  diameter  ;  but  this  may 
have  been  a  sexual  distinction. 

The  Oar-Juh  belongs  to  the  class  of  needle-fish, 
which  denomination  they  have  received  from  the  ex- 
treme  length  of  their  bodies  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness.  They  have  no  scales,  but  scuta  or  budL- 
lers,  with  several  angles.  The  hexagonal  form  of 
the  body  and  the  anal  fin,  are  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  the  gar-fish.  The  body  is  composed  of 
eight^n  scuta,  and  the  tail  of  thirty-six,  which  form 
as  many  joints;  the  tail  is  square.  It  is  found  in 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas ;  it  scarcely  exceeds  the 
length  of  a  foot,  and  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  Be- 
sides the  appellation  of  needle-fish  and  gar-fish,  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  that  of  a  shorter-pipe  and  horu- 
fish. 

The  NeedU'Aah  are  natives  of  the  ocean  and  the 
North  and  Baltic  seas.  They  are  usually  found  in 
deep  places  near  the  coasts,  where  they  are  caught 
with  other  fish.  They  produce  their  young  in  a  per- 
fect state,  one  after  the  other,  from  eggs  hatched  in 
their  bodies,  like  the  sharks  and  rays.  Having  but 
little  flesh  they  are  fit  only  for  baiting  lines ;  and  they 
are  the  more  proper  for  ttiis  purpose  as  they  are  ten- 
acious of  life;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fish  bite 
more  eagerly  at  a  living  bait  than  a  dead  one. 

The  Sea-adder,  or  little-pipe,  is  nearly  round, 
having  only  some  very  small  and  scarcely  perceptible 
angular  projections  on  the  sides.  It  has  but  one  fin ; 
and  the  body  is  divided  into  joints  like  that  of  the 
common  worm.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet, 
and  is  not  thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  It  inhabits 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  two  former  fish. 


The  L(mg  File-fish  is  not  very  deep  on  the  body : 
the  skin  is  divi-^d  by  smooth  furrows,  with  small 
rough  scale-liki:  spaces:  each  of  these,  on  the  sides, 
has  a  small  spine  pointing  towards  the  tail ;  the 
first  dorsal  spine  has  three  spines,  the  first  of  which 
is  very  large,  and  rough  in  front  like  a  file,  and  henee 
the  English  name ;  the  third  very  short,  and  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other  two;  the 
skin  at  the  back  and  belly,  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  drawn  out  and  compressed;  pectoral 
fins  small ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  triangular,  and  situate 
nearly  opposite  each  other ;  the  tail  even  at  the  end. 
A  singular  property  is  possessed  by  the  first  dorsal 
fin  of  this  nsh,  which  is,  that  no  force  can  depress 
the  first  spine ;  but  if  the  last  be  depressed  in  ever 
BO  gentle  a  manner^  the  other  two  immediately  fall 
down  upon  it,  and  as  instantaneously  as  when  a  cross 
bow  is  let  off  by  pulling  the  trigger.  One  sort  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Rome,  is  on  that  account 
called  piace  baleatra,  the  Cross-bow  fish. 

There  is  another  species,  mentioned  bv  Walcott, 
the  body  of  which  is  much  compressed  ana  deep ;  the 
rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  spiny ;  the  first  ray  very 
long  and  rough ;  first  donaX  fin,  and  the  back  from 
its  base,  black;  skin  rough;  tail  rough;  and  in  the 
place  of  each  ventral  fin  a  lone  rough  apine.^  Also 
another  species  (named  hispidus  by  naturalists)  is 
found  in  Out>lina;  the  bead  fin  of  which  is  not  radi- 
ated, and  there  is  a  round  black  spot  in  the  tail  fin. 
The  body  is  rough,  and  bristly  towards  the  tail. 
The  spine,  or  horn,  is  situated  between  the  e^es; 
and  instead  of  a  belly  fin  it  has  a  jagged  sharp  spine. 
Several  more  species,  or  varieties,  are  found  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  at  Ascension  island,  all  which,  to- 
gether with  the  unicorn,  go  by  the  general  name  of 
the  belestes. 

The  Eared  Oatracion  has  a  brown  spine  over  each 
eye,  two  (m  each  side  of  the  back,  the  same  on  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  Its  teeth  are  cylindrical,  blunt,  and  pointed 
forwards.  The  whole  body  is  mailed  with  a  com- 
plete bony  covering.  This  species  is  found  about 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is  readily  distin- 
guished  firom  the  rest  of  its  congeners.  Its  length  is 
about  four  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Lineated  Tetrodon  has  bony  jaws,  and  di- 
vided at  the  tip;  the  body  is  roughened  beneath, 
and  the  ventral  fins  wanting ;  the  abdomen  is  varie- 

Sted  by  longitudinal  brown  bands.  This  singular 
h,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
also  said  to  be  sometimes  found  in  the  river  Nile. 
Like  many  others  of  its  ffenus,  it  has  a  power  of  in- 
flating at  pleasure  the  skin  of  its  body ;  and  being 
covered  on  the  abdomen  with  numerous  small  apines, 
is  said  to  inflict  considerable  pain  on  the  hands  of 
those  who  incautiously  touch  it.  It  grovrs  to  the 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 

The  Orbicular  Diodon  grows  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas.  It  is  of 
a  rounder  shape  than  the  Diodon  Hystric,  or  Porcu- 
pine Diodon:  its  jaws  are  bony,  and  undivided;  and 
the  body  beset  with  moveable  spines.  The  spines 
are  much  shorter  than  the  porcuoine  diodon,  with 
broader  bases,  forming  a  kind  ot  curved  reticular 
pattern  on  the  skin. 

The  Scaly  Cenirisetu  has  its  head  lengthened  into 
a  very  narrow  snout;  its  mouth  is  toothless,  with 
the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  one.  The  gill- 
openings  are  wide;  its  body  is  compressed,  with  the 
abdomen  carinated ;  and  the  ventral  fins  united.  The 
Scaly  centriscus  or  Bellows  fish  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  inches :  it  feeds  on  worms,  and  the  snuiller 
kinds  of  marine  insects. 

The  Telescope  Fish  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  darker 
towards  the  back,  and  lighter  towards  the  belly:  the 
membranes  of  the  fins  are  almost  white ;  and  the  red 
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rays  shining  through  them  have  a  very  fine  effect ; 
the  three  white  pointg  of  the  tail  give  you  an  idea  of 
a  trident  or  tulip.  The  bead  is  short,  but  large ; 
the  mouth  is  small ;  the  nostrils  single.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  black,  the  iria  yellow ;  the  back  is 


round;  the  lateral  line  nearer  the  back  than  the 
head.  The  scales  on  the  belly  are  large ;  the  rays 
of  the  fins  are  ramified.  This  beautiful  fish  is  found 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  China,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  gold  fish. 


I 


BOOK    III. 
OP     SPINOUS     FISHES. 


CHAP.  L 

I  THE  DITISIOir  OF  SPINOUS  VISHBS. 

'  i 

Tub  thii*d  general  division  of  fishes  is  into  that 
of  the  spinous  or  bony  kind.  These  are  obviously 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  a  complete 
bony  covering  to  their  gills ;  by  their  being  fur- 
I    nished  with  no  other  method  of  breathing  but 

,  gills  only ;  by  their  bones,  which  are  sharp  and 
thorny;  and  their  tails,  which  are  pbiced  in  a 

I  situation  perpendicular  to  the  body.   This  is  that 

'  class  which  alone  our  later  naturalists  are  willing 
to  admit  as  fishes.    The  cetaceous  class  with  them 

'  are  but  beasts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 

I  the  ocean ;  the  cartilaginous  class  are  an  amphi- 

.  bious  band,  that  are  but  half  denizens  of  that 
element;  it  is  fishes  of  the  spinous  kind  that 
I    really  deserve  the  appellation. 

This  distinction  the  generality  of  mankind  will 

hardly  allow ;  but  whatever  be  the  justice  of  this 

preference  in  favour  of  the  spinous  class,  it  is 

I    certain  that  the   cetaceous  and   cartilaginous 

I  classes  bear  no  porportion  to  them  in  number. 

I  Of  the  spinous  classes  are  already  known  above 
i    four  hundred  species ;  so  that  the  numbers  of  the 
'  I  former  are  trifling  in  comparison,  and  make  not 
above  a  fifth  part  of  the  finny  creation. 

I  From  the  great  variety  in  this  class,  it  is  obvi- 
ous how  difiicult  a  task  it  must  have  been  to 
describe  or  remember  even  a  part  of  what  it  con- 
tains. When  six  hundred  different  sorts  of  ani- 
I  mals  offer  themselves  to  consideration,  the  mind 
is  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  of  objects  that 
all  hiy  some  claim  to  its  attention.  To  obviate 
this  confusion,  systems  have  been  devised,  which, 
throwing  several  fishes  that  agree  in  many  parti- 

I  culars^into  one  group,  and  thus  uniting  all  into 
80  many  particular  bodies,  the  mind  that  was  in- 

'  capable  of  separately  considering  each,  is  enabled 
to  comprehend  all,  when  thus  offered  in  larger 

I  maases  to  its  consideration. 

I      Indeed,  of  all  the  beings  in  animated  nature, 

'  fishes  most  demand  a  systematical  arrangements 
Qoadrapeds  are  but  few,  and  can  be  all  known ; 

I  birds,  firom  their  seldom  varying  in  their  size,  can 
be  very  tolerably  distinguished  without  system ; 


but  among  fishes,  which  no  size  can  discriminate, 
where  the  animal  ten  inches,  and  the  animal  ten 
feet  long,  is  entirely  the  same,  there  must  be 
some  other  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be 
distinguished ;  something  that  gives  precision  to 
our  ide^  of  the  animal  whose  history  we  desire 
to  know. 

Of  the  real  history  of  fishes,  very  little  is  yet 
known ;  but  of  very  many  we  have  full  and  sufii- 
cient  accounts,  as  to  their  external  fonn.  It 
would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  in  a  history 
of  these  animab,  not  to  give  the  little  we  do 
know ;  and,  at  least,  arrange  our  forces,  though 
we  cannot  tell  their  destination.  In  this  art  of 
arrangement,  Artedi  and  Linnssus  have  long  been 
conspicuous :  they  have  both  taken  a  view  of  the 
animal's  form  in  different  lights ;  and,  from  the 
parts  which  most  struck  them,  have  founded 
their  respective  systems. 

Artedi,  who  was  foremost,  perceiving  that  some 
fishes  had  hard  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike ;  that  others 
had  soft  pliant  ones,  as  the  herring ;  and  that 
others  still  wanted  that  particular  fin  by  which 
the  gills  are  opened  and  shut,  as  the  eel,  made 
out  a  system  from  these  varieties.  Linnaeus,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejecting  this  system,  which  he 
found  liable  to  too  many  exceptions,  considered 
the  fins  not  with  regard  to  their  substance,  but 
their  position.  The  ventral  fins  seem  to  be  the 
great  object  of  his  system ;  he  considers  them  in 
fishes  supplying  the  s^me  offices  as  feet  in  quad- 
rupeds; and  from  their  total  absence,  or  from 
their  being  situated  nearer  the  head  or  the  tail, 
in  different  fishes,  he  takes  the  differences  of  his 
system. 

These  arrangements,  which  are  totally  arbi- 
trary, and  ^hich  are  rather  a  method  than  a 
science,  are  always  fluctuating ;  and  the  last  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  which  went  before. 
There  has  lately  appeared,  however,  a  system 
composed  by  Mr.  Gouan,  of  Montpelier,  that  de- 
serves applause  for  more  than  its  novelty.  It 
appears  to  me  the  best  arrangement  of  this  kind 
that  ever  was  made ;  and  in  it  the  divisions  are 
not  only  precisely  systematical,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure adopted  by  Nature  itsel£  This  learned 
Frenchman  has  united  the  systems  of  Artedi  and 
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LioLiuBus  together ;  and,  by  bringing  ono  to  cor- 
rect the  other,  has  made  out  a  namber  of  tribes 
that  are  marked  with  the  utmost  precision.  A 
part  of  his  system,  however,  we  have  already 
gone  through  in  the  cartilaginous,  or,  as  he  calls 
a  part  of  them,  the  branchiottegfous  tribe  of  fishes. 
In  the  arrangement  of  these,  I  have  followed 
Linnaeus,  as  the  number  of  them  was  but  small, 
and  his  method  simple.  But  in  that  which  is 
more  properly  called  the  spinous  c^cus  of  fishes,  I 
will  follow  Mr.  Gouan^s  system;  the  terms  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  former  systems,  require 
some  explanation.  I  do  not  love  to  multiply  the 
technical  terms  of  a  science ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  names,  by  being  long  used,  are  as  necessary 
to  be  known  as  the  science  itself. 

If  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  fin  of  a 
fish,  we  shall  find  it  composed,  besides  the  skin, 
either  of  straight,  hard,  pointed,  bony  prickles 
or  spines,  as  in  the  pike ;  or  of  soft,  crooked,  or 
forked  bones,  or  cartilages,  as  in  lihe  herring. — 
The  fish  that  have  bony  prickly  fins,  are  called 
pricldy-finned  fish ;  the  latter,  that  have  spft,  or 
cartilaginous  fins,  are  called  soft-finned fi>8h.  The 
prickly-finned  fish  have  received  the  Greek  new- 
formed  name  of  aearUhopterigii;  the  soft-finned 
fish  have  likewise  their  barbarous  Greek  name  of 
malaoopterigii.  Thus  &r  Artedi  has  supplied  Mr. 
Gouan  with  names  and  divisions.  All  spinous 
fish  are  divided  into  prickly-finned  fish  and  soft- 
finned  fish. 

Again,  Linnasus  has  taught  him  to  remark  the 
situation  of  the  fins ;  for  the  ventral,  or  belly- 
fins,  which  are  those  paiiiculariy  to  be  remarked, 
are  either  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  eel,  and  tHen 
the  fish  is  oaUed  apodal  (a  Greek  word,  signifying 
'without  feet');  or  the  ventral-fins  are  placed 
more  forward  than  the  pectoral-fins,  as  in  the 
haddock,  and  then  the  animal  is  a  ju^vlar-fish ; 
or  the  ventral-fins  are  placed  directly  \mder  the 
pectoral-fins,  as  in  the  father-lasher,  and  then  it 
is  called  a  thoracic-fish;  or  lastly,  the  ventral-fins 
are  placed  nearer  the  tail  than  the  pectorrd-fins, 
as  in  the  minnow,  and  then  it  is  an  abdominalfish. 

Possessed  of  these  distributions,  the  French 
naturalist  mixes  and  unltcto  them  into  two  grand 
divisions.  All  the  prickly-finned  fish  make  one 
general  division ;  all  the  soft^-finned  fish  another. 
These  first  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  as 
being  either  apodcd,  jn^ftdar,  thoracic,  or  abdo- 
minal. Thus  there  are  prickly -finned  apodal 
fishes;  prickly-finned yu^utor fishes ;  prickly-fin- 
ned thoracic  fishes ;  and  prickly-finned  abdondncd 
fishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soft-finned  fishes 
fiUl  under  a  similar  distribution,  and  make  the 
other  general  division.  Thus  there'  are  soft-fin- 
ned apodal  fishes,  soft-finned  jugular  fishes,  soft- 
finned  thoracic  fishes,  and  soft-finned  abdominal 
fishes.  These  general  characters  are  strongly 
marked,  and  easily  remembered.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore,  to  divide  these  into  such  tribes 
as  are  most  strongly  marked  by  nature ;  and  to 
give  the  distinct  characters  of  each  to  form  a 


complete  system  with  great  simi^city.  This  Mr. 
Gouan  has  done ;  and  the  tribes  into  which  he 
has  distributed  each  of  these  divisions,  exactly 
amount  to  fift^y.  Thus  the  reader,  who  can  con- 
tain in  his  memory  the  characteristic  marks  of 
fifty  kinds  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fonn 
of  every  kind  of  spinous  fish.  I  say,  of  the  form ; 
for  as  to  the  history  and  nature  of  the  animal 
itself,  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience 
and  information. 

SECT.  I. — PBICKLT-FI]f5EI>  riBH£8.  | 

Pricld^'finned  Apoddfich, 

1.  The  Trichurus.  The  body  of  a  sword-fonn ;  ' 
the  hfiad  oblong ;  the  teeth  sword-like,  bearded  : 
near  the  points ;  the  fore-teeth  largest ;  the  fin  i 
that  covers  the  gills  with  seven  spines ;  the  tul  . 
ending  in  a  point  without  fintf;  an  inhabitant  ; 
near  the  Oriental  and  American  shores;  of  a  i 
silvery  white ;  frequency  leaping  into  the  fisher- 
men's boats  in  China. 

2.  The  Xiphias,  or  Swordfish.  The  l)ody  round;  : 
the  head  long ;  the  upper-jaw  terminating  by  a 
long  beak,  in  form  of  a  sword ;  the  fin  that  coven   i 
the  gills  with  tax  spines ;  an  inhabitant  of  Europe ; 
an  enemy  to  the  whale.^  ,  i 

1  Sword-fish  are  very  large  and  powerful  siiiiiuilt,    ; 
often  growinff  to  the  (ength  of  twenty  feet  and  up- 
wards.    Their  voracity  is  unbounded,  tor  they  attack    , 
and  destroy  almost  everything  living  that  comes  in 
their  way.      The  larger  fish  they  penetrate  wit)i 
their  long  snout,  few  of  whidi,  when  within  right 
of  them,  can  either  withstand  or  avoid  its  shock. 
There  are  but  two  species,  one  of  which  is  only    , 
found  in  the  European  seas;  the  other,  called  the    | 
Indian,  or  broad-finned  sword-fish,  inhabits  the  Braii- 
lian  and  East  Indian  seas,  and  also  the  Korthern 
ocean.    The  body  of  a  silvery  bluish  white,  except  ^ 
the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  and  the  head  and  tail,    1 
which  are  of  a  deep  brown.     The  skin  is  smooth,    , 
and  without  any  appearance  of  scales.     From  the 
long  sharp-pointed  process  in  front  of  the  head,  it  I 
would  seem,  on  a  cursory  view,  to  be  allied  to  the  M 
European  species;  but  it  differs  from  this  in  having    ' 
an  extremely  broad  back  fin,  and  two  long  sharp-  • 
pointed  appendages  proceeding  from  the  thorax. 

In  1725,  when  his  Majesty's  ship  Leopard,  after 
her  return  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  the  West 
Indies,  was  ordered  to  be  cleaned  and  re-fitted  for 
the  channel  service,  in  stripping  off  her  sheathing 
the  shipwrights  found  in  her  bottom,  pointing  in  a 
direction  from  the  stem  towards  the  head,  part  of 
the  sword  or  snout  of  one  of  these  fish.  On  the 
oatside  this  was  rough,  sot  unlike  scakakia;  and  the 
end,  where  it  was  broken  ofl,  appeared  like  a  coarse 
kind  of  ivory.  The  fish,  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  sword  lay,  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  ship 
when  under  sail.  It  had  penetrated  through  her 
sheathing,  which  was  an  inch  thl^;  passed  tihroagh 
three  inches  of  pUmk,  and  beyond  that  four  inches 
into  the  timber.  The  force  requisite  to  effect  this 
(since  the  vessel  sailed  in  a  dire<Aion  from  the  fish) 
must  have  been  excesnvely  great,  especially  as  no 
shock  was  felt  by  the  persons  on  board.  The  work- 
men on  the  spot,  decbired  it  impossible,  with  a  hast- 
mer  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weighty  to  drive  an 
iron  pin  of  the  same  form  and  sise  into  that  wood 
and  to  the  same  depth,  in  less  than  nine  strokes 
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3.  The  Opkidium  or  OUthead,  The  body  sword- 
like  ;  the  head  blunt ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  seven  spines;  the  opening  of  the  month 
side- ways;  the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anns,  and 
the  tail,  all  joining  together;  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  fishes,  covered  over  with  green,  gold,  and 
silver;  it  is  by  sailors  called  the  dolphin,  and 
gives  chase  to  the  flying-fish. 

FricUy-fim'nti  Jugular  fi$h. 

4.  The  TrwUniu  or  Wwver,  The  body  oblong ; 
1 1  the  head  obtuse ;  the  bones  covering  the  gills 
1 1  jagged  at  the  bottom ;  the  fins  covering  the  gills 
I  j  with  six  spines ;  the  anus  near  the  breast ;  buries 

I  •  itself  in  the  sands,  leaving  only  its  nose  out ;  and 
I ;  if  trod  npon  immediately  strikes  with  the  spines 
' ,  that  form  its  dorsal  fins,  which  are  venomous  and 

I I  dangerous. 

' '  5.  The  Unmo9copus.  The  body  wedge-like ; 
,  the  head  almost  round,  and  larger  than  the  body ; 
i  i  the  month  flat ;  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
!  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  spines ;  the 
{ ,  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body ;  an  inhabitant 
'  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
1 1  6.  The  Cc^yonywM  or  Drayonet,  The  body 
1 1  almost  wedge-like ;  the  head  broad,  and  larger 
' ,  than  the  body ;  the  mouth  even  with  the  body ; 

'  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  close  shut;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  behind  the  head;  the  fin 

I  covering  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  an  inhabitant 
'  I  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

7.  The  BUnniw  or  EUnny,  The  body  oblong ; 
the  head  obtusely  bevel ;  the  teeth  a  single  range ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  the 
ventral-fins  have  two  small  blunt  bones  in  each ; 
a  species  of  this  animal  is  viviparous. 

'  PricEy-fiMked  Thoracic  fish, 

8.  The  QMu8  or  Oudgeon.  The  body  round 
and  oblong ;  the  head  with  two  little  holes  be- 
tween the  eyes,  one  before  the  other;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  the  ventral- 
fin  joined  together.^ 

'  whilst  this  had  been  effected  by  only  one.     A  letter 
was  written  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  the  captain  of  an  East  India- 
laan,  about  thirty  years  ago,  accompanied  with  an 
account  of  another  instance  of  the  amaaing  strength 
,    which  this  fish  oceasionally  exerts:  the  bottom  of 
this  ship  having  been  pierced  through  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  sword  was  completely  embedded  or 
driren  through  its  whole  length,  and  the  fish  killed 
by  the  violence  of  the  effort.     A  part  of  the  bottom 
I    dT  the  vessel,  with  the  sword  embedded  in  it,  is  now 
lodged  in  the  British  museum.     The  sword-fish  and 
the  whale  are  said  never  to  meet  without  coming  to 
'    battle ;  and  the  former  has  the  repute  of  bein^  al- 
'    ways  Ihe  aggressor.     Sometimes  two  of  them  join 
I    agnnst  one  whale,  \n  which  the  combat  is  by  no 
'    means  equal.    When  the  whale  discovers  the  sword* 
fish  darting  upon  him,  he  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  is 
dosely  pursued  by  his  antagonist,  who  compels  him 

'    agsin  to  rise  to  the  surfiiee Ed* 

*  There  is  another  spedes,  called  the  Scorpio  or 

.1 


9.  The  Cepda,  The  body  sword-like ;  the  head 
blunt ;  the  mouth  flat ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  six  qiines;  the  fins  distinct;  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  The  Cfyryphoma  or  Raaorfith,  The  body 
wedge-like;  the  head  very  bevel ;  the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  five  spines. 

11.  The  Skomber  or  Mackerd,  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  line  running  down  the  side  zigzagged 
towards  the  tail ;  the  head  sharp  and  small ;  the 
fins  oovering-  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  several 
false  fins  towards  the  tail.' 

12.  The  Labrus  or  Wram,  The  body  oval;  the 
head  middling;  the  lips  doubled  inward;  both 
cutting-  and  grinding  teeth ;  the  covers  of  the 
gills  scaly;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 
spines  ;  the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

13.  The  Sptxrus  or  Seorbream.  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  middling ;  the  lips  not  inverted ; 
the  teeth  cutting  and  grinding ;  the  cover  of  the 
giUs  scaly ;  the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  five 
rays ;  the  pectoral  fins  pointed.    . 

14.  The  Chatodon  or  Catfish.  The  body  ob- 
long; the  head  small;  the  teeth  slender  and 
bending;  the  fin  covering  the  gillawith  five  or 
six  spines ;  the  fins  of  the  back  and  anus  scaly. 

15.  The  Scuena,  The  body  nearly  elliptical; 
the  head  bevel,  the  covers  of  the  fins  scaly ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays ;  the  fins  of  the 
back  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a  furrow  in  the  back. 

16.  The  Perch.  The  body  oblong;  the  head 
bevel ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  scaly  and  toothed ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  spines ;  the 
fins  in  some  jagged. 

17.  The  Scorpcena  or  Father-lather,  The  body 
oblong ;  the  head  great,  with  beards ;  the  covers 
of  the  gills  armed  with  prickles ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  seven  spines. 

18.  The  MvUus  or  Surmvlet.  The  body  slen- 
der; the  head  almost  four-cornered;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  three  spines;  some  of 
these  have  beards ;  a  fish  highly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  and  still  considered  as  a  very  great 
delicacy. 

19.  The  Trigla  or  the  Cfumard.  The  body  slen- 
der ;  the  head  nearly  four-cornered  and  covered 
with  a  bony  coat,  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
seven  spines ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
strengthened  with  additional  muscles  and  bones, 
and  very  large  for  the  animaFs  size. 

Father-lasher,  which  is  not  uncommon  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  this  island ;  it  lurks  under  stones,  and  will 
take  a  bait.  It  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  lenffth.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  most  for- 
midable  appearance,  being  armed  with  vast  spines, 
which  it  can  oppose  to  an  enem^  that  attacks  it,  by 
sweliinff  out  its  cheeks  and  giU-covers  to  a  large 
size.  The  nose  and  space  contiguous  to  the  eyes 
are  furnished  with  sharp  spines ;  the  covers  of  the 
gills  are  terminated  bv  exceeding  long  ones,  which 
are  strong,  and  very  soarp-pointed.  The  mouth  is 
large :  the  jaws  covered  with  very  small  teeth ;  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  triangular 
spot  of  very  minute  teeth. — Ed. 
8  See  Note  p.  301. 
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20.  The  CoUm  or  Bull-head.  The  body  wedge- 
like ;  the  head  fiat  and  broader  than  the  bodj ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  spines;  the 
head  famished  with  prickles,  knobs,  and  beards. 

21.  The  Zeus  or  Doree,  The  bodj  oblong; 
the  head  large,  bevel ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  seven  rays ;  the  fins  jagged ;  the  upper-jaw 
with  a  loose  floating  skin  depending  into  the 
mouth. 

22.  The  Trachipterus  or  Sabre,  The  bodj 
sword-like ;  the  head  bevel ;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  six  spines ;  the  lateral  line  straight ; 
the  scales  in  a  single  order ;  a  loose  skin  in  both 
the  jaws. 

23.  The  Gatterosteiu  or  SticUdaek,  The  body 
broadest  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  oblong ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  three,  six,  or  seven 
spines;  prickles  starting  backward  before  the 
back  fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus.^ 

PrieHy-finned  Abdominal  ^fish. 

24.  The  SUurus  or  SkeaUi^igk.  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
from  four  to  fourteen  spines;  the  leading  bones 
or  spines  in  the  back  and  pectoral  fins  toothed. 

25.  The  Mugil  or  MvUet.  The  body  oblong ; 
the  head  almost  conical ;  the  upper-jaw  with  a 
furrow,  which  receives  the  prominence  of  the 
under ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rajrs. 

26.  The  Polynemue,  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  with  a  beak ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  from  five  to  seven  spines ;  the  bones  that 
move  the  pectoral  fins  not  articulated  to  those 
fins. 

27.  The  Te^Uhye.  The  body  almost  elliptical; 
the  head  abruptly  shortened;  the  fin  covering 

4  The  lyteen^pined  stickleback  or  Great  stickle- 
back  the  ]wgent  species  of  the  sticklebacks,  is  slen- 
der,  being  onlv  an  inch  thick,  and  nine  in  length : 
the  snout  is  long;  and  the  body  of  a  pentagonal 
figure  towards  the  tail,  which  is  flat.  The  mouth 
is  small,  and  the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
lower.  The  gills  and  the  hony  plate  on  the  belly 
are  brown  upon  the  upper  part,  silvery  and  streaked 
upon  the  lower.  It  has  two  pectoral  fins,  one  dorsal 
rising  in  a  triangular  form  from  the  middle  of  the 
back ;  between  this  and  the  head  are  fifteen  distinct 
spines  inclined  towards  the  tail,  which,  when  de- 
pressed, are  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  fins  of  the 
belly  consist  of  two  spines,  the  foremost  of  which  is 
the  longest.  In  the  fin  at  the  anus  there  is  also  a 
covered  i^pine,  but  the  other  fins  are  soft  and  ramified. 
The  fifteen-spined  sticklebacks,  like  the  last-men- 
tioned  species,  are  found  in  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
German  ocean;  thev  are  very  common  in  Holland, 
and  also  near  Lubeck  in  the  dutchy  of  Holstein.  M. 
Bloch  says,  that  their  ordinary  sice  does  not  exceed 
seven  inches,  and  that  he  has  foimd  small  crsbs  in 
their  stomach.  The  great  stickleback  does  not 
ascend  the  rivers  like  the  other  kinds,  never  leaving 
the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  among  other  fish.  Large 
quantities  are  sometimes  taken  by  kindling  a  fire  on 
the  shore,  which  draws  them  in  shoals  to  the  nets. 
A  kind  of  lamp  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  and  what 
remains  is  uwd  as  manure.  They  are,  however,  fre- 
onently  eaten  by  the  poor. — Ed. 


the  gills  with  five  rays ;  the  teeth  in  a  single  row, 
close,  strong,  and  even. 

28.  The  Mops  or  Sea-serpent.  The  body  slen- 
der ;  the  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
double,  with  thirty  spines,  and  armed  extemsDy 
with  five  bones  resembling  teeth. 

SECT.   11. — SOFT-FINVED  FISHES. 

Soft-finned  Apodal  fish, 

29.  The  Mwroena  or  Ed.  The  body  round  and 
slender;  the  head  terminating  in  a  beak;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays ;  the  opening 
to  the  gills  pipe-fashion,  placed  near  the  pectoral 
fins ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anu8>  and  the  tail, 
united  in  one. 

30.  The  Oymnotus  or  Carapo.  The  body  broad- 
est on  the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  the 
head  small ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 
rays ;  the  back  without  a  fin ;  two  beards  or 
filaments  from  the  upper  lip;  an  inhabitant  of 
Brazil^ 

31.  The  Anarhieas  or  Wdf-fisk,  The  body 
roundish  and  slender ;  the  head  large  and  blunt ; 
the  fore-teeth  above  and  below  oonical;  the  grind- 

I 
^  *'  Not  only  the  croeodile  and  jaguar  in  Sooth  \ 
America  lie  in  ambush  for  the  horse,  but  even  among  | 
fishes  this  animal  has  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  i 
marshy  waters  of  Bera  and  Rastro  are  filled  with  the  | 
electnc  eel,  whose  slimy  yellow-spotted  body  sends 
forth  at  will  terrible  shocks.  These  gvmnotes  are 
from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  sufficiently  stronr  to  I 
kill  the  most  robust  animals,  when  they  bring  toeir  I 
organs  properly  into  action.  At  Uritucu  they  have 
been  obliged  to  change  the  direction  of  the  rosd, 
because  the  number  m  these  eels  had  so  much  in- 
creased in  a  little  river,  that  annually  a  number  of 
horses  in  passing  the  fond  were  killed.  All  animals 
of  their  own  element  fly  from  these  formidable  eeU: 
even  man  is  surprised,  when  angling  in  the  rivrr.  and 
receives  the  fatal  sho^  by  means  of  the  wetted  line. 
The  fishing  for  the  gymnote  presents  a  picturesque 
spectacle.  The  Indians  enclose  a  marshy  spot  and 
then  drive  horses  and  mules  into  the  water,  until 
the  noise  excites  these  courageous  fishes  to  the 
attack.  They  are  seen  swimming  on  the  surface 
like  snakes,  and  adroitly  insinuating  themselves  undei 
the  belly  of  the  horses,  many  of  mich  fall  under  the 
violence  of  these  invisible  blows,  while  others  pant, 
inff  with  streaming  mane  and  hsggard  eyes,  exprewire 
ofanguish,  strive  to  evade  the  storm  which  threatens 
them;  but  the  Indians,  armed  with  long  bamboos, 
drive  them  back  sgain  into  the  middle  of  the  water. 
The  impetuosity  of  this  uneoual  combat  at  length 
diminishes.  The  gjmuiotes,  fatigued,  disperse,  like 
clouds  deprived  of  tne  electric  fluid,  and  require  long 
repose  and  abundant  nourishment  to  repair  the  loss 
of  the  galvanic  force.  Their  strokes  getting  feebler 
and  feebler,  produce  a  less  sensible  effect,  until 
frightened  at  length  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses, 
thev  timidly  approach  the  banks,  and  are  then  struck 
with  harpoons  b;^  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  pulled 
on  the  steppe  with  dry  sticks,  non-conductors  of  the 
fluid.'*  The  gymnotus  electricus  was  eaught  some 
time  ago  near  Oravelines.  The  pilot  of  the  vessel 
received  a  severe  shock  on  taking  it  from  the  nets, 
and  all  the  crew,  on  touching  it,  experienced  a  like 
sensation,  which,  however,  weakened  at  every  touch, 
and  diminished  gradually,  till  the  animal  expired. — En. 
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ing  teeth  and  those  in  the  palate  round:  the  fin 

coTeiixkg  the  gills  has  seven  rays. 
I      32.  The  Stramateus.     The  bodj  oblong;  the 
I  head  small;  the  teeth  moderately  sharp;  the  fin 
'  corering  the  gills  with  five  or  six  rays. 

33.  The  Afnmotfytes  or  Zaunce,    The  body  slen- 
I  der  and  roundish;    the  head  terminated  by  a 

beak  ;  the  teeth  of  a  hair-like  fineness  ;  the  fin 
covering  the  giUs  with  seven  rays. 

So/tinned  Jugular  fisk. 

34.  The  Lepadogcuter.  The  body  wedge-like; 
the  head  oblong,  forwarder  than  the  body,  flattish, 

I  the  beak  resembling  that  of  a  duok ;  the  pectoral 
fins  double,  two  on  each  side;  the  ventral  fins 
joined  together ;  a  kind  of  bony  breast-plate  be- 
tween the  pectoral  fins;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  five  rays ;  the  opening  to  the  gills  pipe- 
fiishion. 

35.  The  Oadus  or  Codrfish.  The  body  oblong ; 
the  head  wedge-like ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 

I  with  seven  rays ;  several  back  and  annal  fins.*' 

Soft-finned  Thorcme-fish, 

36.  The  Pleuronectes  or  Flatfish.  The  body 
elliptical;  the  head  small;  both  eyes  on  one 
side  of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the  giUs  with 
from  four  to  seven  rays.^ 

<  The  Haddock  is  a  species  of  the  cod.  It  has  a 
bearded  mouth,  and  three  fins  on  the  back ;  the  upper 
jaw  longest,  and  the  tail  a  little  forked.  On  each 
side  of  the  body,  just  beyond  the  gills,  there  is  a 
dark  spot,  which  the  superstitious  assert  is  the  im- 
pression  of  St.  Peter's  finger  and  thumb,  when  he 
took  the  tribute-money  (at  the  command  of  his  Mas- 
ter) oat  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this  spedes,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  continued  to  the  whole 
nee  of  haddocks.  Haddocks  seldom  grow  to  any 
great  size;  they  very  rarely  become  so  large  as  to 
weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds ;  they  are  esteemed 
more  delicate  eating  when  they  do  not  exceed  three 
pounds  in  weight.  These  fish,  during  stormy  weather, 
are  said  to  take  shelter  in  the  sand  or  mud,  or  among 
the  sea- weeds.  They  feed  on  various  small  marine 
animals,  and  firequently  become  &t  on  herrings. 
The  females  deposit  their  spawn  on  the  sea-weeds 
near  the  shore.  The  larger  ones  begin  to  be  in  roe 
in  November,  and  continue  so  for  somewhat  more 
than  two  months ;  from  this  time  till  May  they  are 
reckoned  ovt  of  season,  and  are  not  good.  They 
then  begin  to  recover.  The  small  ones  are  extremely 
good  from  May  till  February ;  and  those  that  are 
not  old  enough  to  breed;  for  even  two  months  longer. 

The  whiting  is  another  species  of  the  cod,  but 
without  a  beard Ed. 

^  To  this  division  the  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaice, 
^b,  &c.,  belong.  TurboU  have  sometimes  been  known 
to  weigh  torn  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds.  Their 
general  form  is  somewhat  square.  The  upoer  parts 
of  the  body  and  fins  are  cinereous,  with  dark  spots; 
and  the  under  parts  white :  on  the  upper  parts  there 
are  numerous  short  and  blunt  spines.  The  eyes  are 
on  the  ltd  side  of  the  head. — The  northern  parts  of 
the  English  coast,  and  some  places  off  the  coast  of 
HoUand,  afford  turbots  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
greater  ezeellenoe  there  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
world.    Lying  here,  however,  in  deep  waters,  they 


37.  The  Echineu  or  Sucking  fish.  The  body 
almost  wedge-like,  moderately  round ;  the  head 
broader  than  the  body;    the  fin  covering  the 

are  seldom  to  be  caught  but  by  lines.  In  fishing  for 
turbot  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  three  men  f^o  out  in 
each  of  the  boats,  each  man  provided  with  three 
lines,  every  one  of  which  is  furnished  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  hooks,  baited  and  placed  exactly  six 
feet  two  inches  asunder.  These  are  coiled  in  an  ob- 
long piece  of  wicker-work,  with  the  hooks  baited 
and  placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil. 
When  they  are  used,  the  nine  are  generally  fastened 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  line  with  about  two  thou- 
sand hooks,  and  extending  nearly  three  miles  in 
length.  This  is  always  laid  across' the  current.  An 
anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  each  man's 
line.  The  tides  run  here  so  rapidly,  that  the  fisher- 
men can  only  shoot  and  haul  their  lines  in  the  still 
water,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide ;  and  therefore  as  it  is 
flood  and  ebb  about  every  alternate  six  hours,  this  is 
the  longest  time  the  lines  can  remain  on  the  ground. 
When  the  lines  are  laid,  two  of  the  men  usually 
wrap  themselves  in  the  sail  and  sleep,  whilst  the 
third  is  on  watch  to  prevent  their  being  run  down 
by  ships.  The  voracity  of  the  turbot  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey  is  oftentimes  such,  that  it  carries  them  into 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  the  entrance  of  ponds  in 
salt  marshes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  But 
they  are  not  contented  with  merelv  employing  agility 
and  strength  in  the  procuring  of  their  prey,  they 
likewise  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  They  plunge 
themselves  into  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  cover  their  whole  bodv,  except  their 
eyes  and  mouth.  Thus  concealed,  they  seize  upon, 
and  devour  all  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  which  incau- 
tiously approach  them.  It  is  said  they  are  very  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  their  food,  refusing,  invari- 
ably, all  except  living  animals,  or  such  as  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  putnd.  And  the  fishermen  assert, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  caught  with  baits  which 
have  been  bitten  by  other  fish.  The  Uolibut  has 
been  known  to  attain  so  great  a  weight  as  between 
two  and  three  hundred  pounds.  Its  general  shape  is 
long  and  narrow.  The  upper  parts  are  dusky ;  and 
the  under  parts  white.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and 
destitute  of  spines.  The  eyes  on  the  -right  side  of 
the  head. 

^  The  Sole  is  remarkable  for  one  very  extraordinary 
circumstance;  among  various  other  marine  produc 
tions,  they  have  been  known  to  feed  on  shell-fish, 
although  they  are  furnished  with  no  apparatus  what- 
ever in  their  mouth  for  reducing  them  to  a  state  cal- 
culated for  digestion.  Some  that  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Collinson,  had  their  bellies  hard  and  prominent, 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  rows  of  some  hard  substance, 
which,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  shell-fish. 
These,  from  the  bulging  of  the  shells  and  the  inter- 
vening interstices,  gave  the  intestines  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  On  further  examina- 
tion,  some  of  them  were  found  nearly  dissolved, 
others  partly  so,  but  many  of  them  whole.  The 
most  usual  food  of  soles  is  the  spawn  and  young  of 
other  fish.  These  fish  are  found  on  all  the  British 
coasts ;  but  those  of  the  western  shores  are  much 
superior  in  size  to  what  are  taken  in  the  north, 
since  they  are  sometimes  found  of  the  weight  of  six 
or  seven  pounds.  The  principal  fishery  for  soles  is 
in  Torbav. 

The  Aarded  Flounder  has  its  eyes  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  head.  The  body  is  compressed, 
one  side  representing  the  back,  and  the  other  the  ab- 
domen.  The  whole  body  is  scattered  with  gray 
spots ;  and  it  is  bearded  all  round  the  fore-part  of 
the  head.  This  fish  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and 
Red  seas,  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 
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the  gills  with  ten  rays;   an  oval  breast-plate, 
streaked  in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  toothed.® 

38.  The  Lipidoptu  or  QarUr^fisK.  The  body 
sword-like,  the  head  lengthened  out;  the  fins 
covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays;  three  scales 
only  on  the  whole  body ;  two  in  the  place  of  the 
ventral  fins ;  and  the  third  from  that  of  the 


Boft-jviVMd  Ahdominalfish, 

39.  The  LorioaricL  The  body  crusted  over; 
the  head  broad  with  a  beak ;  no  teeth ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  six  rays. 

40.  The  Atherifha  or  Atherine.  The  body  ob- 
long ;  the  head  of  a  middling  size ;  the  lips  in- 
dented ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  rays ; 
the  line  on  the  sides  resembling  a  silver  band. 

41.  The  Sahno  or  Salfnon.  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  a  little  sharp :  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  from  four  to  ten  rays ;  the  last  fin  on  the 
back,  without  its  corresponding  musdes,  fat.^ 

It  seems  to  haye  been  first  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies by  Oronovim,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  Systems 
Nature  of  Linnaeus. 

Plaice  are  very  flat,  and  much  more  square  than 
the  generaltt;^  of  flat  fish.  Behind  the  left  eye  there 
is  a  ro  ^  of  six  tubercles,  that  reaches  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lateral  line.  The  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  fins  are  of  a  clear  brown,  marked  with 
large  bright  orange-coloured  spots ;  the  belly  is  white. 
These  fish  are  very  common  on  most  of  our  coasts, 
and  sometimes  taken  of  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds; 
but  they  seldom  reach  that  size,  one  of  eight  or  nine 
pounds  being  reckoned  a  large  fish.  The  best  and 
largest  are  taken  off  Rye.  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  in  Ireland;  also  off  the  Dutch  coasts.  They 
are  watery  eating;  but  are,  notwithstanding,  ad- 
mired by  some.  They  spawn  in  the  beginning  of 
February. 

The  l)ab  is  found  with  the  preceding  species,  but 
is  less  common.  It  is  generally  of  a  uniform  brown 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  though  sometimes  clouded 
with  a  darker.  The  scales  are  small  and  rough, 
which  is  a  character  of  this  species.  The  lateral 
line  is  extremely  incurvated  in  the  beginning,  then 
goes  quite  straight  to  the  tail.  The  lower  part  is 
white.  This  fish  is  in  best  season  during  February, 
March,  and  April ;  they  spawn  in  May  and  June,  and 
become  flabby  and  watery  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
They  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  plaice  and  floun- 
der,  but  rather  inferior  in  size. — Ed. 

8  The  Sucking-fish  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  ves- 
sel  by  adhering  to  its  bottom.  Hiey  are  found  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  sharks  and  other  fish,  and  have 
been  employed  by  the  Indians  in  catching  fish  some- 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  hawks  are  in  seizing 
birds Ed. 

9  The  SaimoHt  which  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
but  not  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  soft-finned  abdominal  fish. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  fish  by  having  two 
dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  hindermost  is  fleshy  and 
without  rays :  it  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  in 
the  tongue ;  and  the  body  is  covered  v^ith  round  and 
minutely  striated  scales.  The  colour  of  the  back 
and  sides  is  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  black,  and 
sometimes  plain;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject 
to  the  same  variety ;  and  the  belly  is  silvery;  The 
nose  is  sharp-pointed:  and  in  the  males  the  under 

aw  sometimes  turns  up  in  the  form  of  a  hook.     Ra- 


A^ThelSshdaria,  The  body  ai^nkr,  in  fiirm 
of  a  spindle ;  the  head  pipe-fisshkm,  with  a  beak ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eevoi  rays ;  the 
under  jaw  covering  the  upper. 

pid  and  stony  rivers,  where  the  water  is  Iree  iroB 
mud,  are  the  fiivoarite  places  of  nsost  of  the  salmoa 
tribe,  the  whole  of  which  is  supposed  to  afford 
wholesome  food  for  mankind.  This  fish  seems  con. 
fined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  northern  seas,  being 
unknown  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  waters  of 
other  climates.  It  lives  in  fresh  as  well  as  in  salt 
waters,  forcing  itself  in  autumn  up  the  rivers,  some- 
times for  hundreds  of  noiles,  for  the  purpoee  of  depo- 
siting its  spawn.  It  abandons  the  seas  where  it  finds 
an  abundant  sustenance,  ascends  the  rivers  depopu- 
lated by  raao,  endeavours  by  every  kind  of  artifice 
to  escape  the  snaies  of  the  fishermen,  and  all  this 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  convenient  place 
for  depositing  its  eggs.  In  these  peregrinatioos  it  is 
that  salmon  are  caught  in  the  great  aumbersthat 
supply  our  markets  imd  tables.  Intent  only  on  the 
obiect  of  their  journey,  they  spring  up  cataracts  and 
other  obstacles  of  a  very  great  height.  This  extia- 
ordinary  power  seems  to  be  owinf  to  a  sudden  jerk 
that  the  fish  gives  to  its  body  from  a  bent  into  a 
straight  position.  When  they  are  unexpectedly  ob- 
structed in  their  progress,  it  is  said  they  swim  a  few 
paces  back,  survey  toe  object  for  some  minutes,  mo- 
tionless, retreat,  and  return  again  to  the  charge; 
then,  collecting  all  their  force,  with  one  astooiahing 
spring  leap  over  every  obstacle.  Where  the  water 
is  low,  or  sand-banks  intervene,  thejr  throw  them- 
selves on  one  side,  and  in  that  position  soon  work 
themselves  over  into  the  deep  water  beyond.  On 
the  river  Liffejr,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  cataract  show 
nineteen  feet  high ;  here,  in  the  salmon  season,  many 
'of  the  inhabitants  amuse  themselves  in  observing  the 
fish  leap  up  the  torrent.  They  frequently  hM  back 
many  times  before  they  surmount  it ;  and  baskets, 
made  of  twigs,  are  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  stream 
to  catch  them  in  their  fell. 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  salmon,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  history  of  salmon  fry,  as  must 
be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has  for  many 
years  been  regsrded,  by  all  competent  judges,  as  a 
most  difficult,  vexstious,  and  nearly  interminable 
subject.  Nor  has  it  been  considered  less  iaiportant 
than  difficult.  The  sul^ject  of  the  Salmon  iuheries 
is  very  much  involved  in  it,  one  of  national  impor- 
tsnce,  which,  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  repeated 
parlisinentary  interference,  has  fearfully  declined. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that,  until  the  true 
history  of  the  salmon  and  its  fry  has  been  acenrately 
made  out,  legiriation  must  proceed  in  the  dark,  and 
its  enactments  will  probably  not  only  be  wide^of  the 
mark,  but  decidedly  injurious. 

This  long  snd  vexations  question  has  at  length 
been  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  steady  and  unaided 
investigations  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  a  most  respectable 
individual  in  the  employment  of  the  Duke  of  Bue- 
cleuch,  at  Drumlanrig,  who,  in  the  fece  of  consider- 
able opposition,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  wsy, 
by  the  simple  but  satisfectory  method  of  experiment. 
He  has  discovered  and  proved  that  the  small  river 
fish,  so  well  known  throughout  Seotlsnd,  under  the 
name  of  parr,  and  in  various  localities  throughout 
the  empire  as  pinks,  braadlings,  samlets,  fingenings, 
&c.,  &c.,  snd  scarcely  more  known  thaa  disesteemed 
as  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  vulue,  are  nothing  less  thsn 
the  young  of  the  true  salmon,  Salmo  aaStr,  Thst 
this  IS  a  real  discovery  need  scarcely  be  deflBonstrst- 
ed,  inssmuch  as  nearly  all  the  most-  recent  Icbthyo> 
logicsl  writers,  and  other  naturalists,  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been,  we  b^eve,  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  regarding  the  specific  differences  be 
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;  4a  Th«  Bmb  or  Pihe.  The  body  round ;  the 
hetd  with  it  beak ;  the  under  jaw  pierced  longi- 
tudhially  with  tmall  holee ;  the  fin  corering  the 
gills  witii  from  aeTen  to  twd\re  rays. 

tween  theitt  parm  and  the  voai^  falmon  fry.    We 
mirlit  quote  in  detail  the  authorities  of  Wilion,  Yar- 
reli,  Jardine,  Paniell,  and  many  others  on  this  point, 
but  we  shall  addnea  the  words  of  one  only  of  these, 
distinginshed  aatuialists,  end  this  merely  as  a  sped-' 
men  of  the  rest.     **  I  consider  the  parr  not  only  dis- 
tinct, but  one  of  the  best  and  most  marked  species 
i  we  have,  and  that  it  ought  to  remain  in  our  systems 
i  as  the  Saimo  tmnvluB  of  Ray."    It  is  this  univer- 
I  sall^  received  opinion  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  had  Uie 
I  abibty  and  good  fortune  to  overturn — ^to  the  satisfied 
I  conriction  of  ^eee  tbat»  a  few  months  ago,  were 
I  raoet  opposed  to  bis  views — ^leaving,  so  £r  as  we 
'  know,  not  a  lingering  doubt  behind;  and  hence  a 
rich  reward  to  his  persevering  assiduity,  leading  pro- 
bably  to  public  profit,  as  it  abundantiy  has  to  his 
private  honoar ;  one  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
its  haviw  led  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  to  come  to  the  unanimous  deciiion  of  be- 
stowing  upon  him  its  Keith  biennial  medal,  for  the 
most  important  communication  presented  within  the 
period-Jan  award  honoarable  to  the  donors,  and  still 
'  mere  to  the  receiver. .  Of  this  discovery  we  shall 
now  present  a  condte  view.     The  author  must  have 
been  engaged  with  the  investigation  for  a  period  of 
'  some  five  or  tax.  years,  as  he  first  published  some  of 
bis  views  as  hr  back  as  July  1886,  in  the  '  Edin- 
bnrgh  Pfailosophieal  Journal.'    In  December  18S7, 
his  first  paper  on  the  subject  waa  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  second  in  I>e<;ember 
1830.     Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  analvxe 
sny  of  these  communications  in  chronolop;ical  order, 
we  shall  produce,  in  few  words,  some  of  the  abun- 
dsnt  evidence  he  has  supplied. 

Familiar  with  the  breeding-beds  in  the  river  Nith, 
Mr.  Shaw  first  ^removed  some  salmon  spawn  which 
,  bad  been  deposited  and  fecundated  in  the  usual  way, 
and  placed  tt  in  artifidal  ponds,  which  he  had  con- 
stroeted  with  great  care,  and  whidi  he  eflectaally 
roarded  Mainst  everything  like  forei^  mixture. 
This  aflfbrded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exam. 
imng  the  development  of  the  spawn,  and  of  tradng 
tbe  future  history  of  the  young  fish ;  and  he  found 
tbat  these  little  creatures  of  his  ponds  were  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  parrs  of  the  river.  This 
was  the  first  proof  that  the  parr  was  nothing  else 
than  the  genuine  fi'y  of  tbe  young  salmon ;  but  as 
there  remeii>ed  something  like  ground  for  scepti- 
cism, he  next  thought  of  so  regulating  the  spawning 
process,  that  no  suspidoQ  or  doubt  could  remain  as 
to  the  aathentidty  and  purity  of  the  breed.  He  ac- 
cordingly secured  a  great  fenuUe  salmon  in  the  act  of 
spawning,  and  isolated  her  in  a  po<d  at  the  river  side ; 
from  this  pool  he  cut  a  trench,  which  he  made  to 
communicate  with  an  artifidal  bed,  hollowed  out  by 
himself.  The  sides  of  the  female,  thus  isolated, 
were  now  gently  pressed,  the  spawn  floated  along 
the  trench,  and  rested  in  the  artifidal  bed.  This 
effected,  a  great  male  salmon  was  next  introduced 
into  tbe  pool;  his  milt  was  in  like  manner  shed, 
lowed  along  the  same  trough,  and  reposed  in  the 
nme  bed.  After  a  while,  this  fecundated  spawn 
was  removed  to  the  experimental  pond,  was  main- 
tained  free  from  all  subsequent  contamination,  and 
its  fbture  hietory,  from  the  ovum  and  for  many 
mmitht,  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  parr,  agredng 
with  the  common  rirer  ones,  and  in  nothing  distin- 
^ishable  from  them.  Hence  the  inference  was  con- 
elusive  that  the  young  of  the  salmon  was  really  the 
(«rr.  Bet  the  parr  being  tbe  young  of  the  salmon, 
it  must  needs  follow  tbat  with  age  these  parr  will 


44.  The  Argentina  or  Argentine.  The  body  a 
little  round  and  slender ;  the  head  with  a  beak, 
broader  than  the  body ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  eight  rays ;  a  spurious  back-fin. 

aasume  the  appearance  of  salmon,  and  this  Mr.  Shaw 
has  most  effectually  demonstrated.  In  his  experi- 
mental  ponds  he  detained  the  parr,  and  noticed  their 
succesnve  changes.  Whilst  yet  undistinguishable 
in  appearance,  and  allowed  by  all  competeiyt  judges 
to  be  genuine  parr,  he  killed  and  preserved  some  to 
serve  as  objects  of  comparison,  and  found  that  after 
a  given  time,  the  whole  remaining  fry  changed  its 
dress  and  its  habits,  and  now  could  be  regarded  by 
no  one  as  tbe  previously  considered  distinct  spedes 
of  parr ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  genuine  youn^  salmon,  in  their  silvery 
migratory  livery.  The  effects  of  tbe  surrounding 
temperature  on  this  change  were  all  carefully  noted 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  state  them. 
Suffice  it  to  note,  that  the  spawn  deposited  the  end 
of  January  left  the  ova  only  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 
very  day  on  which  large  shoals  of  salmon  firy  were 
descending  towards  the  ocean.  These  shoals  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  spawn  of  the  same 
year,  whereas  they  were  far  advanced  in  their  second 
year's  growth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Every  one  who  has  attended 
to  the  habits  of  salmon  is  aware  that  during  the  pro- 
cess of  spawning,  the  adult  female  is  frequently  at- 
tended not  by  the  adult  male,  but  by  the  tiny  parr, 
whose  milt  miring  the  while  is  copiously  flowing  in 
due  proportion  to  that  of  the  female  spawn.  Mr. 
Shaw  ooncdved  that  this  might  be  proof,  however 
singular  the  occurrence,  of  the  identity  of  tbe  spe- 
des ;  and  this  he  determined  to  subject  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  Accordingly,  he  repeated,  in  an  iso- 
lated pool,  with  the  adult  female  salmon  and  the 
parr,  the  experiment  which  has  already  been  related 
of  the  adult  salmon.  The  milt  of  the  parr,  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  spawn  of  the  salmon, 
was  removed  from  the  artifidal  bed  into  the  experi- 
mental pond,  and  was  found  in  the  course  of  months 
to  exhibit  predsely  the  same  appearances,  first,  of 
true  parr,  and  then  of  genuine  silvery  salmon  fry,  as 
the  others  had  done.  In  the  view  that  here  there 
was  not  complete  identity  of  spedes,  the  latter  brood 
would  be  considered  hybrid,  and,  according  to  the 
generally  received  notions,  mules  or  neuters,  and  so 
incapable  of  propagating  their  kind.  This  point  also 
has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and,  finally,  one 
of  those,  by  possibility,  hybrids  has  been  made  to 
play  ^e  part  of  the  true  male  salmon,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged genuine  parr,  and  with  predsely  the 
same  result,  so  that  his  progeny  has  been  as  distinct- 
ly, as  in  the  other  cases,  first,  the  true  parr,  and 
then  the  undisputed  young  salmon. 

The  Trout  is  rather  long  than  broad:  in  several 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rivers,  they  grow  so  much 
thicker  than  those  in  England,  that  a  fish  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-two  incnes  will  often  weigh  from 
three  to  five  pounds.  This  is  a  fish  of  prey ;  has  a 
short  roundish  head,  blunt  nose,  wide  mouth  filled 
with  teeth,  not  only  in  the  jaws,  but  in  the  palate 
and  tongue ;  the  sttles  are  small ;  the  back  of  an 
ash-colour ;  the  sides  yellow ;  and,  when  in  season, 
is  sprinkled  all  over  the  body  and  covers  of  the  gills 
with  small  beautiful  red  and  black  spots ;  the  tail  is 
broad.  Tbe  female  has  a  smaller  bead  and  deeper 
body  than  the  male,  and  is  of  superior  flavour.  In 
feet,  the  colour  of  the  trout  and  its  spots  vary  greatly 
in  different  waters,  and  at  different  seasons.  This 
fish,  although  very  delicate,  and  at  present  well 
known,  was  in  no  esteem  among  the  aiidents.  It 
abounded  in  most  of  the  lakes  of  the  Roman  empire, 
yet  is  only  mentioned  by  writers  on  account  of  its 
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45.  The  Clupea  or  ffernnff.  The  body  a  little 
oblong ;  the  head  with  a  small  beak ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays. 

46.  The  Exocetus  or  Flying-fish,    The  body  ob- 

beautiful  coloura.    In  some  riyera  trouts  begin  to 
spawn  in  October,  but  November  is  the  chief  month 
of  spawning.    About  the  end  of  September  t^ey  quit 
the  deep  water  to  which  they  had  retired  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  make  great  efforts  to  gain  the  course 
of  the  currents,  seeking  out  a  proper  place  for  spawn- 
ing.    This  is  always  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  or  where 
gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  among  stones  towards  the 
end  and  sides  of  the  streams.     At  this  period  tkey 
turn  black  about  the  bead  and  body,  and  become 
soft  and  unwholesome.     They  are  never  good  when 
they  are  big  with  roe,  which  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  most  other  fish.     They  multiply  very  fast, 
though  they  produce  much  less  spawn  than  any 
other  fish,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  voracious 
fish  in  those  cold  streams  where  they  reside;   and 
they  would  be  still  more  numerous,  if  they  were  not 
so  greedy  as  to  devour  each  other.     After  spawning 
they  become  feeble,  their  bodies  are  wasted,  and 
those  beautiful  spots,  which  before  adorned  them,  are 
imperceptible;  their  heads  appear  swelled,  and  tkeir 
I  eyes  are  dull.     In  this  state  they  seek  still  waters, 
and  continue  there  sick,   as  is  supposed,   all  the 
winter.     There  are  in  all  trout  rivers  some  barren 
female  fish,  which  continue  good  throughout  the 
winter.    These  fish  begin  to  leave  tjieir  winter-quar. 
ters  in  March,  or  sometimes  earlier,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  and  approach  the  shallows  and  tails  of 
streams,  where  they  cleanse  and  restore  themselves. 
As  they  acquire  strength  they  advance  still  higher 
up  the  rivers,  till  they  fix  on  their  summer  residence; 
for  which  they  generally  choose  an  eddy  behind  a 
stone,  a  log,  or  bank,  that  projects  into  the  water, 
and  against  which  the  current  arives.     The  varieties 
of  the  common  trout  are  almost  infinite ;   from  the 
great  lake  trout,  which  weighs  above  60  or  70  lbs., 
to  the  trouts  of  the  little  mountain-brook,  which  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  finger.     The  gilleroo  trout 
and  parr,  samlet  or  brandling  may  be  considered  as 
forming  distinct  species. 
I '       The  Saimon-trout,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
;     to  the  two  fish  whose  name  it  bears,  attains  the  size 
of  a  small  salmon ;  is  spotted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  trout ;  and,  like  it,  spawns  in  winter.    Like  the 
salmon  it  sometimes  inhabits  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
!   the  rivers ;  it  likewise  ascends  into  the  latter  to  de- 
I    posit  its  spawn.     The  salmon-trouts,  however,  do 
'   not  quit  the  sea  so  early  as  the  salmon,  being  seldom 
]  '   seen  in  the  rivers  before  the  month  of  May.     They 
,   spawn  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon,  in  November 
or  December ;  but  as  the  rivers  are  then  frozen,  they 
do  not  retire  to  the  sea  till  after  the  thaw.     Like  all 
other  fish  of  the  same  genus,  they  live  upon  aquatic 
insects,  worms,  and  small  fish,  and  are  fond  of  rapid 
I   streams,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel.     Their 
I    flesh  is  red  and  well>tasted,  particularly  before  the 
'    spawning- season.      Its  quality  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity  of 
I    the  streams  in  which  the  fish  are  taken ;  their  colour 
■ !    and  spots  vary  extremely  from  the  same  cause.    They 
I    die  soon   after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water. 
I    Young  salmon  trout  are  known  by  the  name  of  whit- 
I    lings ;  and  many  have  supposed  them  to  be  young 
I    salmon,  which  opinion  has  been  proved  to  be  ill- 
founded.     Salmon-trouts  attain  a  considerable  size, 
I    weighing    sometimes  eight  or    ten    pounds.      Dr. 
Bloch  describes  one  that  was  twenty  inches  in  length, 
I    an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  which  weighed  five 
;    pounds  and  three  quarters.     This  gentlemen  disco v- 
I '  ered,  tt^at  this  f^h,  like  several  kinds  of  sea-fish, 
I    posisesses  the  quality  of  emitting  light  in  a  dark  place ; 


long ;  the  head  almost  three-oomered ;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  ten  rajB ;  the  peefconl 
fins  placed  high,  and  as  long  as  the  whde  body ; 
the  back-fin  at  the  extremity  of  the  badk.^ 

and  that  the  palate,  tongue,  giUs,  and  eyes,  were  en- 
dowed with  that  property  in  an  emiDeDt  degree. 
When  touched  with  toe  finger,  thooe  parts  cast  s 
^considerable  light;  and  when  any  other  part  wts 
rubbed  with  the  same  finger,  that  quality  was  like- 
wise oommunicated  to  it.  The  luminous  matter,  the 
doctor  imagines,  is  contained  in  the  aliiay  substance 
whieh  covers  those  parts ;  for  the  flesh  does  not  afford 
the  smallest  appearance  of  light.  He  kept  fisk  eight 
days,  and  this  luminous  property  diminisbed  io  pro- 
portion as  the  viscous  matter  was  dried  up. 

The  Graylina  is  a  scarce  fish  in  Encland,  and  b 
not  to  be  found  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  They  fre- 
quent rivers  of  peculiar  temperature  aad  earreot.— 

10  The  animals  of  the  ocean  seem  to  correspond  is 
their  general  habits  to  those  of  the  land— one  por- 
tion  depending  upon  an  erratic  mode  of  life  for  sub- 
sistence, like  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  desert,  ind 
the  other  upon  a  sedentary  ufe,  like  the  donestictted 
ones  of  the  plain.  The  erratic  tribes  of  the  ocean, 
however,  have  this  advantage  over  those  of  the  land, 
that,  while  the  green  oases  scattered  thinly  over  the 
deserts  of  the  latter,  and  the  caravans  at  cfaaoce  in- 
tervals traversing  them,  afford  but  an  uncertain  sup- 
ply to  its  roaming  hordes,  those  of  the  ocean  derive 
always  an  abundance  in  the  variety  of  the  fiooed 
fishes,  and  the  ^latinous  mollusca  and  spawn  whiek 
the  latter  contams ;  the  smaller  finned  tribes  pretisg 
upon  the  mollusca  and  spawn,  and  the  larger  agala 
upon  the  smaller,  until  their  eventual  decease  eos- 
hies  the  mollusca  in  .turn  to  prey  upon  theoi.  The 
animal  species  has,  by  an  eminent  naturalist,  beee 
compared  to  a  circle,  into  which  all  are  progres- 
sively united  by  successive  connecting  links;  and  it 
may  be  only  a  high  philosophic  enthuaasm  for  prac- 
tically demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  drcolsr  the- 
ory, which  induces  uiem  to  eat  each  other  in  a  circle 
also.  Of  all  the  smaller  erratic  fishes,  the  fljinf 
species  is  the  most  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  one  of  the  sin^lar  links  connecting  the  fish 
with  the  bird  tribe,  its  length  seldom  exceeding  a 
foot,  its  shape  roundish,  and  tapering  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  with  a  long  fin  projecting  out  on  ead 
side  of  its  centre  of  boUnce,  to  be  applied  either  to 
swimming  or  flying,  according  as  exigencies  may  re> 
quire.  It  is  not,  however,  a  universal  wanderer; 
like  most  of  the  other  deep-sea  fishes,  its  ranee  of 
feeding'ground  is  confined  to  the  latitudes  of  the 
trade  winds,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  its 
slender  filmy  wings  and  delicate  form  rendering  it 
unfit  to  encounter  the  rough  buffetings  of  the  stonnr 
winds  and  waves  of  the  seas  beyond.  Having  lo 
many  enemies  constantly  in  quest  of  them  as  a  prer 
in  their  own  element,  no  wonder  that  the  flying-fish 
should  be  by  nature  a  timid  race,  always  taking  to 
the  air  for  protection,  when  threatened  by  an  enemy 
in  the  sea.  The  approach  of  the  porpoise,  dolphin, 
albicore,  and  bonetta,  quickly  scare  them  from  their 
watery  haunts ;  but  the  terror  produced  by  the  Ut- 
ter is  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  excited  by  a 
huge  ship  suddenly  plunging  in  among  a  shoal  (tf 
them  sunning  themselves  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, tumbling  over  and  over  in  their  hurried  efforts 
to  get  up,  or  knocking  each  other  down  again  mtc 
the  sea  in  their  haste  to  escape  the  fancied  6uigs  of 
the  nondescript  monster  that  has  thus  unexpectedly 
invaded  their  domain.  Strangers,  on  first  seeii^ 
them,  almost  invariably  take  them  for  a  flock  oi 
birds ;  and,  indeed,  when  viewed  at  a  little  di^Uinn- 
on  the  wing,  it  frequently  requires  a  practised  eve 
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47.  The  Cffprintu  ixt  Carp.  The  body  elon- 
gated, ahnost  round;  the  head  with  a  small 
beak ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  bone  covering  the 
gilb,  marked  with  a  crescent ;  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  three  rays.^ 

.  I  to  detect  the  deception,  a  fresh  flock  of  them  being 
often  made  to  start  ap  at  every  plunge  of  the  ship, 
\  when  sailing  through  a  part  of  the  sea  where  they 
are  rife.  Mounting  suddenly  upwards,  with  a  squat- 
tering  noise  like  a  flock  of  ducks,  they  now  flicker 
away  in  a  covey  together,  with  astonishing  speed, 
their  long,  thin,'  tapering  wings  quivering  in  rapid 
'  vibrations  as  they  dart  through  the  air,  resembhng 
the  wings  of  the  sparrow  tribe.  They  appear  to  have 
as  perfect  self-command  in  the  air  as  the  water,  the 
body  of  the  flock  always  following  the  motions  of 
the  leaders,  just  as  seen  in  a  flock  of  birds,  soaring 
up  and  sinking  down,  or  wheeling  to  either  hand, 
according  as  the  pilots  of  th^  band  vary  their  own 
onward  night.  They  fly  by  m^ht  as  well  as  by  day, 
I '  although  tiieir  power  of  vision  m  the  former  roust  be 
\  very  defective,  as  is  shown  by  their  frequently  drop- 
I  ping  on  board  ship  during  the  night,  an  accident 
which  never  happens  to  them  during  the  day.  Like 
most  other  fishes,  they  are  attracted  by  a  glare  of 
light,  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  that  they 
j  are  allured  in  such  numbers  into  tine  nets  constructed 
'  for  them  on  the  Barbadoes  coast,  as  to  constitute  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island.  Ships  have  sometimes  followed  a  simi- 
lar plan  with  singular  success.  H.M.S.  Promethe- 
us, in  running  down  the  trades,  by  nailing  hammock, 
cloths  along  her  sides,  supported  out  by  handspikes, 
and  illumined  by  a  row  of  pursers'  lanterns  between, 
caught  as  many  nightly  as  gave  a  daily  meal  to  all 
on  board.  They  are  sweet,  delieate,  and  juicy  eat- 
ing, contrary  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  deep-sea 
'  fishes,  which  are  harsh,  dry,  and  tasteless.  Their 
manner  of  cooking  them  in  Barbadoes  is  by  frying 
M'ith  a  little  lard  and  flour,  dusting  until  brown  and 
riry,  and  in  this  state  exposing  them  for  sale,  every 
boiit  that  visits  a  ship  having  generally  large  platters- 
full  of  them  piled  up  in  cross  layers  over  each  other, 
which  always  find  abundance  of  eager  eustoiners, 
particularly  after  a  long  salt-beef  cruise.  Nor  is  the 
peculiar  oratory,  playful  motions,  and  merry  smirk- 
ing faces  of  the  jetty  belles  who  vend  them,  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  scene ;  dancing  nimbly 
about  on  some  convenient  boat  plank,  wagging  their 
heads  laughingly  to  and  fro,  and  snapping  their  fin- 
gers in  cadence  to  the  tune  they  are  humming,  until 
attaining  the  object  they  had  in  view,  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  some  one  to  their  wares,  they  now 
simper  out,  in  their  best  boarding-school  English, 
some  such  speech  as  the  following:  '*  Hye,  buckra,, 
do  come  buy  him  fine  fish  fo  yam-chah !  bady,  what 
fo  you  n6  boy  him  all  den  off?  I  pop  fo  moe  like  a 
bottle  o*  pruce."— Ed. 

u  The  CSoiRJiKm  Corp  in  its  general  habits  exhibits 
so  great  a  degree  of  cunning,  as  to  be  sometimes 
called  by  the  country  people  the  River-fox.  When 
attempted  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  they  will  often  leap 
over  it ;  or  immerse  themselves  so  deep  in  the  mud, 
as  to  suffer  the  net  to  pass  over  without  touching 
them.  They  are  also  ver^  shy  of  taking  a  bait ;  but, 
during  spawning-time,  so  intent  are  they  on  the  busi- 
ness of  depositing  their  ova,  that  they  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  handled  by  any  one  who  attempt? 
it.  They  breed  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  but 
thdr  first  spawning  is  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Carp  are  found  in  the  slow  rivers  and  stagnant  waters 
of  Europe  aiid  Persia ;  and  here  principally  in  deep 
boles,  under  the  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks,  or  great 
beds  of  flags,  &c.  They  do  not  often  exceed  four 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  pounds  in  weight ;  but 


48.  The  Cobitu  or  Loach.  The  body  oMong; 
almost  equally  broad  throughout  ;  the  head 
small,  a  little  elongated ;  the  eyes  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  from 

Jovius  mentions  some  caught  in  the  Lago  de  Como, 
in  Italy,  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  others  have  been  taken  in  the  Dniester  five  feet 
in  length. 

The  Tench^  according  to  Artedi,  is  a  species  of  the 
carp,  and  is  thick  and  bulky  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  coloiu-  of  the  back  is  dusky ;  the  dor- 
sal and  ventral  fins  of  the  same  colour ;  the  head, 
sides,  and  belly,  are  of  a  greenish  cast,  most  beauti- 
fully mixed  with  eold,  which  is  in  its  greatest  splen- 
dour when  the  fish  is  in  highest  season.  They  love 
still  waters,  and  are  rarely  found  in  rivers ;  they  are 
very  foolish,  and  easily  caught.  This  is  one  of  those 
fish  that  prefer  foul  and  weedy  waters;  and  its  haunts 
in  rivers  are  chiefly  amonest  weeds,  and  in  places 
well  shaded  with  rushes.  These  fish  thrive  best  in 
standing  waters,  where  they  lie  under  weeds  near 
sluices  and  pond-heads.  They  are  mdch  more  nu- 
merous in  pools  and  pits  than  in  rivers;  but  those 
taken  in  the  latter  are  far  preferable  for  the  table. 
They  begin  to  spawn  in  June,  and  may  be  found 
spawning  in  some  waters  till  September.  The  best 
season  is  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  May.  These 
fish  do  not  often  exceed  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight. 
Mr.  Pennant,  however,  mentions  one  that  weighed 
ten  pounds.  Tench  are  in  great  repute  with  us  as 
delicious  and  wholesome  food ;  but  in  Guernsey  they 
are  considered  bad  fish,  and  in  contempt  oslled  shoe- 
maker. Gessner  even  says,  that  it  is  msipid  and  un- 
wholesome. Like  the  barbel,  it  was  linnotioed  by 
early  writers ;  and  Ausonius,  by  whom  it  was  first 
mentioned,  treats  it  with  that  disrespect  which  evin- 
ces the  capriciousness  of  taste.  These  fish  are  some- 
times found  in  waters  where  the  mud  is  excessively 
fetid,  and  the  weeds  so  thick  that  a  hand-net  can 
hardly  be  thrust  down.  In  these  situations  they 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  their  exterior  becomes 
completely  tinged  by  the  mud.  Their  fl#our  from 
this,  if  cooked  immediately  on  being  taken  out,  is 
often  very  unpleasant;  but  if  they  are  transferred 
into  dear  water,  they  soon  recover  from  the  obnox- 
ious taint.  A  tench  was  taken  at  Thorn  ville- Royal 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1802,  of  such  enormous  size,  and 
so  singular  in  its  shape,  as  rather  to  be  accounted  a 
huMM  mUura  than  a  regular  product.  A  piece  of 
water  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  filled  up,  and 
into  which  wood  and  rubbish  had  been  thrown  for 
some  years,  M^as  directed  to  be  cleared  out.  So  lit- 
tle water  remained,  and  in  such  quantity  were  the 
weeds  and  mud,  that  it  was  expected  no  fish  would 
be  found,  except  perhaps  a  few  eels ;  but,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  the  persons  employed,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred brace  of  tench,  and  as  many  perch,  were  dis- 
covered. After  the  pond  was  supposed  to  be  quite 
cleared,  an  animal  was  observed  to  be  under  some 
roots,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  an  otter.  The 
place  was  surrounded  ;  and  on  noaking  an  opening,  a 
tench  was  found  of  a  most  singular  form,  having  lit- 
erally taken  the  shape  of  the  bole  in  which  he  had  of 
course  been  numy  years  confined.  His  length  was 
four  feet  nine  inches,  his  circumference  two  feet  three 
inches,  and  his  weight  near  twelve  pounds.  The 
colour  was  also  singukr,  his  belly  being  tinged  with 
vermilhon  like  that  of  a  char.  This  extraordinary 
animal,  after  having  been  examined  bv  many  gentle- 
men, was  carefully  put  into  a  pond.  At  first  it 
merely  floated,  and  after  a  while  it  swam  gently 
away.  When  Mr.  Daniel  produced  his  *  RuriU 
Sports'  it  was  alive  and  well. 

The  Chub,  which  is  also  called  the  eheven,  nab,  or 
botUng,  very  much  resembles  the  carp,  but  is  of  a 
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foar  to  lix  rays ;  the  ooven  of  the  gills  closed 
below. 

49.  The  Amia  or  Benito.  The  bodj  roimd  and 
Blender ;  the  head,  forehead,  and  brnst,  without 
skin ;  the  fin  oovering  the  gills  with  twelve  rays ; 
two  beards  from  the  nose. 

60.  The  Mormyrvs.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  elongated ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  a 
ringle  ray ;  the  opening  to  the  gills  is  linear,  and 
has  no  bone  covering  them. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Mr.  Qouan ;  by  redncing 
to  which  any  fish  that  offers,  we  can  know  its 
rank,  its  affinities,  and  partly  its  anatomy,  all 
which  make  a  considerable  part  in  its  natural 
history.  But  to  show  the  use  of  this  system  still 
more  apparently,  suppose  I  meet  with  a  fish,  the 
name  to  m^  unknown,  of  which  I  desire  to  know 
something  more.  The  way  is  first  to  see  whether 
it  be  a  cartilaginous  fish,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  wanting  fins  to  open  and  shut  the  gills, 
which  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  wholly  without. 
If  J  find  that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a  q>inous 
fish ;  and  in  order  to  know  its  kind,  I  examine 
its  fins  whether  they  be  prickly  or  soft ;  I  find 
them  soft ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  ranked  among 
the  soft-finned  fishes.  I  then  examine  its  ventral 
or  belly  fins,  and  finding  that  the  fish  has  them,  I 
look  for  their  situation,  and  find  they  lie  nearer 
to  the  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins.  By  this  I  find 
the  animid  to  be  a  soft-finned  abdominal  fish. 
Then,  to  know  which  of  the  kinds  of  these  fishes 
it  is,  I  examine  its  figure  and  the  shape  of  its 
head :  I  find  the  body  rather  oblong;  the  head 
with  a  small  beak  ;  the  lower  jaw  like  a  saw ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays.  This  ani- 
mal muA^  therefore,  be  the  herring,  or  one  of 
that  family,  such  as  the  pilchard,  ihe  sprat,  the 
shad,  or  the  anchovy.   To  give  another  instance : 

longrer  fomi.  The  body  is  oblong,  rather  roond, 
and  14  of  an  equal  thickness  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
slope;  the  scales  are  large;  the  irides  silvery;  the 
cheeks  of  the  same  colour;  the  heSd  and  bac4  of  a 
deep  duskv  green ;  the  sides  silvery,  but  in  the  summer 
yellow;  the  belly  white;  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale 
yellow;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  red;  and  the  tail 
forked,  of  a  brownish  hoe,  but  tinged  with  blue  at 
the  end.  It  is  altogether  a  handsome  fish,  but  in  no 
esteem  for  the  table,  befaig  very  coarse,  and  when 
out  of  season  full  of  small  hairv  bones :  the  roe  bow. 
ever  is  veir  good ;  and  this  fish  stewed  as  carp  will, 
it  is  said,  deceive  a  connoisseur.  Its  name  is  derived 
fi'om  the  shape  of  the  head,  cop  being  an  old  English 
word  for  head;  and  the  French  and  Italians  know  it 
by  a  name  synonymous  with  ours.  The  haunts  of 
these  fish  are  rivers  whose  bottoms  are  of  sand  or 
clav,  or  which  are  bounded  by  clayey  banks,  in  deep 
holes,  under  hollow  banks,  shaded  by  trees  or  weeds. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Esk,  a  river  noted  for 
the  crystalline  clearness  of  its  waters,  flowing  over  a 
rocky  bottom.  These  fish  often  float  on  the  sur^ioe, 
and  are  sometimes  found  in  deej>  waters,  where  the 
currents  are  strong.  In  ponds  fed  by  a  rivulet  they 
grow  to  a  large  size.  Tbey  seldom,  however,  exceed 
the  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds,  though  Salvianus 
speaks  of  them  as  increasing  to  eight  or  nine.  They 
deposit  their  spawn  in  April ;  and  are  in  great  per- 
fection during  the  months  of  l^cember  and  January. 
— Ed. 


upon  examining  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  me  unknown, 
I  find  them  prickly ;  I  then  look  for  the  situation 
of  the  ventnl  fins,  I  find  them  entirely  wanting; 
this  then  must  be  a  pri<^-finned  apoddfidL 
Of  this  kind  there  are  but  three:  and  by  com- 
paring the  fish  with  the  description,  I  find  it 
either  of  the  trichums  kind,  the  sword-fish,  or 
the  gflt-head.  Upon  examining  also  its  internal 
structure,  I  shall  find  a  very  great  rimifitode 
betF<Mn  my  fish  and  that  i^aced  at  the  head  of 
thefismily. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  SPUIOUS  riSHXB  Ur  OSRSaAL. 

Haviko  given  a  method  by  which  Spinous  fishes 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  tiie  historr 
of  each  in  particular  might  naturally  be  'expected 
to  follow ;  but  such  a  distinct  account  <^  each 
wocdd  be  v«ry  disgusting,  from  the  unavoidable 
uniformity  of  every  dencription.  The  history  of 
any  one  of  this  class  very  much  reaembles  that  of 
all  the  rest :  they  breathe  air  and  water  through 
the  gills:  they  live  by  rapine,  each  devoming 
such  animals  as  its  mouth  is  capable  of  admit- 
ting ;  and  they  propagate,  not  by  bringing  forth 
their  young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor 
by  distinct  eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  carti- 
laginous tribes,  but  by  spawn,  or  peas,  as  tbej 
are  generally  called,  which  they  produce  by  faan- 
dreds  of  thousands.  These  are  the  leading  marks 
that  run  through  their  whole  history,  and  which 
have 'so  much  swelled  books  with  tiresome  re- 
petition. 

It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  draw  this 
numerous  class  into  one  point  of  view,  and  to 
mark  how  they  difi*er  firom  the  former  classes; 
and  what  they  possess  peculiarly  striking,  so  as 
to  distinguish  them  fr^m  each  other,  ^le  first 
object  that  presents  itself,  and  that  by  which 
they  differ  from  all  others,  are  the  bones.  These, 
when  examined  but  slightiy,  appestf*  to  be  entirely 
solid ;  yet  when  viewed  more  closely,  every  bone 
will  be  found  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  substance 
less  ranoid  and  oily  than  marrow.  Th^se  bones 
are  very  numerous,  and  pointed ;  and  as  in  quad- 
rupeds, are  the  props  or  stays  to  which  the  mas- 
cles  are  fixed  which  move  the  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  number  of  bones  in  all  q;»inous  fishes  of 
the  same  kind,  is  always  the  same,  ft  is  a  vulgar 
way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  fishes  are  at  some 
seasons  more  bony  than  at  others:  but  this 
scarcely  requires  contradiction.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  fish  are  at  some  seasons  much  fiitter 
than  at  others:  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  flesh 
being  diminished,  and  that  of  the  bones  remain- 
ing the  same,  they  appear  to  increase  in  number, 
as  they  actually  bear  a  greater  proportion. 

All  fish  of  the  same  kind,  as  was  said,  have  the 
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number  of  bones :  the  skeleton  of  a  fish, 
howerer  imgularljr  the  bones  may  fiedl  in  our 
way  at  table,  has  its  members  yery  regularly  dis- 
poeed ;  and  eyeiy  bone  has  its  fixed  place;  with 
as  much  precision  as  we  find  in  the  orders  of  a 
regular  fabric.  But  then  spinous  fish  differ  in 
the  number  of  bones  according  to  the  species ; 
for  some  have  a  greater  number  of  fins  by  which 
they  move  in  the  water.  The  nnmber  in  each 
U  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  me 
of  these  fins ;  for  every  fish  has  a  regular  ap- 
ptratns  of  bones  and  muscles  by  which  the  fins 
sre  moved ;  and  all  those  fish,  where  they  are 
namerons  or  large,  must,  of  consequence,  be  con- 
siderably bony.  Indeed,  in  the  hiiger  tah,  the 
quantity  of  flesh  is  so  much  and  the  bones  them- 
selves are  so  large,  that  they  are  easily  seen  and 
sepaiated ;  but  in  the  smaller  kinds  with  many 

i  fins,  the  bones  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  great ; 
3fet  being  so  very  minute,  they  lurk  almost  in 

'  every  part  of  the  flesh,  and  are  dangerous  as  well 
u  troublesome  to  be  oaten.  In  a  word,  those 
fish  which  are  large,  fat,  and  have  few  fins,  are 
f^und  to  be  the  least  bony;  those  which  are 
snail,  lean,  and  have  many  fins,  are  the  most 
bony  of  all  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  roach 
appears  more  bony  than  a  carp,  because  it  is 

,  loaasr  and  smaller ;  and  it  is  actually  more  bony 
than  an  eel,  because  it  has  a  greater  number  of 
fioa. 

'     As  the  spinous  fish  partake  less  of  the  quadru- 

'  ped  in  their  formation  than  any  others,  so  they 
can  bear  to  Eve  out  of  their  own  element  a  shorter 
time.  In  general,  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  testify  their  change  by  panting  more  vio- 
lently and  at  closer  intervals,  the  thin  air  not 
fiiniishing  their  gills  the  proper  play ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  expire.  Some  indeed  are  more 
Tivaeious  in  air  than  others;  the  eel  will  live 
sereral  hours  out  of  the  water ;  and  the  carp  has 
heen  known  to  be  fattened  in  a  damp  cellar.  The 
method  is  by  placing  it  in  a  net  well  wrapped  up 
ia  wet  moss,  the  mouth  only  out,  and  then  hung 
vp  in  a  vault.  The  fish  is  fed  with  white  bread 
and  milk ;  and  the  net  now  and  then  plunged 
iato  the  water.  The  animal,  thus  managed,  has 
heen  known  not  only  to  live  for  a  fortnight,  but 
to  grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  of  a  superior  flavour. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  want  of  mois- 
toie  in  the  gills  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  death 
of  these  animals;  and  could  that  be  supplied, 
their  lives  might  be  prdongsd  in  the  air,  almost 
u  well  as  in  their  own  element. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  different 
operitions  of  the  same  eLament,  upon  animals 
that,  to  ^pearance,  have  the  same  conformation. 
To  lome  fishes,  bred  in  the  sea,  fresh-water  is 
iiDmediate  destruction :  on  the  other  hand,  some 
fishes,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  cannot 
W  the  salt  water.  Whence  this  difference  can 
ttiae,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
nline  quality  of  the  water  cannot  properly  be 
given  as  the  cause ;  since  no  fishes  imbibe  any  of 


the  sea^s  saltness  with  their  food,  or  in  respiration. 
The  flesh  of  all  fishes  is  equally  firesh,  both  in  the 
river,  and  in  the  saltest  depths  of  the  ocean ;  the 
salt  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  no  way 
mixing  with  their  constitution.  Whence  then 
is  it  that  animals  will  live  only  there,  and  will 
quickly  expire  when  carried  into  fresh- water? 
It  may  probably  arise  from  the  superior  weight 
of  the  sea-water ;  as  from  the  great  quantity  of 
salt  dissolved  in  its  composition,  it  is  much 
heavier  than  fresh-water,  so  it  is  probable  it  lies 
with  greater  force  upon  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  gives  them  their  proper  and  necessary  play: 
on  the  other  hand,  those  fish  which  are  used  only 
to  fresh-water,  cannot  hear  the  weight  of  the 
saline  fiuid,  and  expire  in  a  manner  suffocated  in 
the  grossness  of  the  strange  element. 

But  though  there  are  some  tribes  that  live 
only  in  the  sea,  and  others  only  in  fresh- water, 
yet  there  are  some  whose  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ;  and  that  spend  a  part 
of  their  season  in  one,  and  a  part  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  smelt,  and  the 
flounder,  annually  quit  their  native  ocean^  and 
come  up  our  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn.  This 
seems  the  most  important  buaness  of  their  lives ; 
and  there  is  no  danger  which  they  will  not  en- 
counter, even  to  the  surmounting  precipices,  to 
find  a  proper  place  for  the  deposition  of  their 
future  offspring.  The  salmon,  upon  these  occa- 
sions, is  seen  to  ascend  rivers  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea ;  and  to  brave  not  only  the  danger 
of  various  enemies,  but  also  to  spring  up  cata- 
racts as  high  as  a  house.  As  soon  as  they  oome 
to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  they  seem  disap- 
pointed to  meet  the  obstruction,  and  swim  some 
paces  back :  they  then  take  a  view  of  the  danger 
that  lies  before  them,  survey  it  motionless  for 
some  minutes,  advance,  aud  again  retreat ;  tall 
at  last  summoning  up  all  their  force,  they  tsJte  a 
leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body  straight,  and 
strongly  in  motion;  and  thus  most  frequently 
dear  every  obstruction.  It  sometimes  hai^pens^ 
however,  that  they  want  strength  to  make  the 
leap ;  and  then,  in  our  fisheries,  they  are  taken 
in  their  descent*  But  this  is  one  of  the  smallest 
dangers  that  attend  these  adventuring  animals 
in  their  progress :  numberless  are  the  methods 
of  taking  them ;  as  well  by  the  hook,  as  by  nets, 
baskets,  and  other  inventions,  which  it  is  not 
our  business  here  to  describe.  Their  capture 
makes,  in  several  countries,  a  great  article  of 
commerce ;  and  being  cured  in  several  different 
manners,  either  by  salting,  pickling,  or  drying, 
they  are  sent  to  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

As  these  mount  up  the  rivers  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  others,  particularly  the  eel,  descend  the 
fresh-water  stream,  as  Bed!  assures  us,  to  bring 
forth  their  yoHpg  in  the  sea.  About  the  month 
of  August,  annually,  these  animals  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  most  obscure  nights,  and  when 
the  rivers  are  flooded  by  accidental  rains  seek 
the  ocean.     When  they  have  reached  the  sea. 
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and  produced  their  young,  for  they  are  vivipar- 
ous, they  again  ascend  the  stream,  at  different 
times,  as  opportunity  offers,  or  as  the  season  is 
favourable  or  tempestuous.  Their  passage  begins 
usually  about  the  end  of  January,  and  continues 
tiU  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  river  Arno  by  millions,  and  so  small  that 
a  thousand  of  them  goes  to  a  pound.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  they  descend 
our  own  rivers  after  floods  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  thus  caught  in  nets  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. They  are .  possessed  also  of  a  power  of 
dimbing  over  any  obstacle ;  for,  by  applying 
their  glutinous  and  slimy  bodies  to  the  surfiwe 
of  the  object  they  desire  to  surmount,  they  can 
thus  creep  up  locks,  weirs,  and  every  thing  that 
would  prevent  their  ascending  the  current  of  the 
stream.^ 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by 
these  fishes,  is  short,  if  compared  to  what  is 
annually  undertaken  by  some  tribes,  that  con- 

1  A  writer  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory [vol.  yiii.  p.  233]  has  tne  following  observa- 
tions on  the  migrations  of  the  eel:  '*  I  have  lived  at 
different  periods,  and  for  many  years,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed ;  and,  since  a  bare-necked  runaffate  at 
school,  killing  them  in  dosens  with  a  table-foK  pur- 
loined from  toe  kitchen  for  a  tiny  spear,  I  have  been 
convinced  .that  they  were  the  most  numerous  genus 
in  the  river,  always  excepting  the  minnows  {CjprinuM 
PkSxinut) ;  yet,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  years, 
whence  they  came,  or  whither  they  went,  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  a  mystery,  like  the  winter  abode 
of  the  swallow  before  the  time  of  Pennant  and 
White.  I  had,  indeed,  heard  stories  of  swarms  of 
young  eels  having  been  observed  entering  the  Esk, 
at  Musselburgh,  bat  these  we  never  saw  in  the 
Tweed.  In  uds  river,  although  it  is  probably  better 
stocked  with  trouts  than  any  other  river  in  Scotland, 
yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  convinced  the  eels 
are  still  more  numerous :  but  the  latter  are  not  good, 
having  far  more  of  the  peculiar  fishy,  or,  rather  eely 
taste  than  those  got  at  Linlithgow,  or  in  the  Leven, 
as  they  descend  from  the  loch  of  that  name,  the  only 
eel  fiuieries  in  Scotland.  I  have  now  ascertained 
that  swarms  of  young  eels  (that  is,  the  frv  of  the 
eel)  regularly  enter  the  mouths  of  most  of  toe  rivers 
in  the  north :  several  fishers  have  informed  me  that 
they  do  so  in  the  Ness,  the  Beauly,  and  the  Conon. 
In  the  latter  river,  they  begin  to  run  up  about  the 
20th  of  May ;  a  few  days  sooner  or  later  according 
to  the  season,  or,  mayhap,  some  other  circumstances; 
and  their  appearance  is  always  the  forerunner  of  the 
ascent  of  the  grilses.  The  time  at  which  the  eels 
descend  the  river  in  autumn  (which,  no  doubt,  they 
regularly  do)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed. 
When  thev  enter  the  river,  it  is  in  a  slender  column  of 
about  i|  rt.  or  2  ft.  wide,  along  the  very  edge  of  the 
stream ;  and  so  close  together  that  a  yard  in  length 
will  contain  many  hundreds  of  them.  After  that 
they  seem  to  separate,  probably  as  they  get  stronger, 
or  more  accustomed  to  the  fresh- water.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  preyed 
upon  bv  the  gulls,  or  any  other  piscivorous  bird. 
The  column  has  neither  forerunners  nor  stragglers, 
and  passes  usually  in  the  course  of  three  days.  The 
eels  are  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill,  and 
the  column  of  them  has  been  traced  unbroken,  from 
the  tideway,  for  about  four  miles  up  the  river,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Raasay,  or  Black ^ater,  which 
joins  the  Conon  from  the  north-west.'* — Ed. 


stantly  reside  in  the  ocean.  These  are  known 
to  take  a  course  three  or  four  thousand  miles  in 
a  season,  serving  for  prey  to  whales,  Bharks,  and 
the  numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl,  that  regnhr^ 
wait  to  intercept  their  progress.  These  maj  be 
called  fish  of  passage,  and  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  birds  of  passage,  both  from  their  sodal  dis- 
position, and  the  immensity  of  their  nomben 
Of  this  kind  are  the  cod,  the  haddock,  the  whit- 
ing, the  mackerel,  the  tunny,  the  herring,  and 
the  pilchard.  Other  fish  live  in  our  vicinity,  and 
reside  on  our  coasts  all  the  year  round;  at  keep 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  are  but  seldom 
seen :  but  these,  at  stated  seasons,  visit  thdr  a^ 
customed  haunts  with  regular  certainty,  gener* 
ally  returning  the  same  week  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  often  the  same  daj. 

The  stated  returns,  and  the  reguhur  progress 
of  these  fish  of  passage,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  all  the  history  of 
nature.  What  it  is  that  impels  them  to  sock 
distant  voyages;  what  directs  their  passage; 
what  supports  them  by  the  wa/ ;  and  what  some- 
times prompts  them  to  quit,  for  seversl  season^ 
one  shore  for  another,  and  then  return  to  their 
accustomed  harbour ;  are  questions  that  conoety 
may  ask,  but  philosophy  can  hardly  resdve.  We 
must  dinniss  inquiry,  satisfied  with  the  certainty 
of  the  facts. 

The  cod  seems  to  be  the  foremost  of  this  wan* 
dering  tribe,  and  is  only  found  in  our  northern 
part  of  the  world.  This  animal's  chief  plaoeoi  | 
resort  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundlahd,  and  the 
other  sand-banks  that  lie  off  Gape  Breton.  Th&t 
extensive  flat  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the 
broad  top  of  a  sea-mountain,  extending  for  above 
five  hundred  miles  long,  and  surrounded  with 
a  deeper  sea.  Hither  the  cod  annually  repair  in 
numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  to 
feed  on  the  quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be 
found  there  in  the  sandy  bottom.  Here  they  are 
taken  in  such  quantities,  that  th^  supply  all 
Europe  with  a  considerable  share  of  provision. 
The  English  have  stages  erected  all  along  the 
shore  for  salting  and  drying  them ;  and  the  fisher* 
men,  who  take  them  with  the  hook  and  Kne^ 
which  is  their  method,  draw  them  in  as  &st  m 
they  can  throw  out.  This  inunense  capture, 
however,  makes  but  a  very  small  diminution, 
when  compared  to  their  nnmbers;  and  when 
their  provision  there  is  exhausted,  or  the  season 
for  propagation  returns,  they  go  off  to  the  polar 
seas,  where  they  deposit  thefir  roes  in  full  secuzity. 
From  thence  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon 
as  the  first  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  re- 
pair southward  for  subsistence.  Nor  is  this  fish 
an  unfrequent  visitant  upon  our  own  shores: 
but  the  returns  are  not  so  r^pilar,  nor  does  the 
capture  bear  any  proportion  to  that  at  Kewfoond- 
land.' 

The  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the  mackerel. 

2  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  900. 
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are  thought  by  some  to  be  driyen  upon  our  coasts 
nther  by  their  fears  than  their  appetites ;  and 
it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  the  larger  fishes  that  we 
owe  their  welcoi&e  visits.^  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  they  come  for  that  ibod  which  is 
Ibund  in  more  plenty  near  the  shore  than  farther 
out  at  sea.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  their 
migrations  seem  to  be  regularly  conducted.  The 
grand  shoal  of  haddocks  that  comes  periodically 
on  the  Yorkshire  coasts,  appeared  there  in  a 
body  on  the  10th  of  December,  1766 ;  and  exactly 
on  the  same  day  in  the  following  year.  This 
shoal  extended  from  the  shore  near  three  miles 
in  breadth,  and  in  length  for  more  than  forty. 
The  limits  of  a  shoal  are  precisely  known ;  for  if 

<the  fishermen  put  down  their  lines  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  miles  from  shore,  they 
catch  nothing  but  dog-fish:  a  proof  that  the 
haddock  is  not  there. 

But  of  all  migrating  fish,  the  herring  and  the 
pilchard  take  the  most  adventurous  voyages. 
Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  highest  northern  latitudes.  In  those  inao- 
<%ssible  seas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard  find  a 
quiet  and  sure  retreat  from  all  their  numerous 
enemies;  thither  neither  man,  nor  their  still 
more  destructive  enemy,  the  fin-fish,  or  the  ca^ 
cbalot,  dares  to  pursue  them.  The  quantity  of 
ineect  food  which  those  seas  supply,  is  very  great ; 

,  whence,  in  that  remote  situation,  defended  by 
^e  icy  rigour  of  the  dimate,  they  live  at  ease, 

I  and  multiply  beyond  expression,   From  this  most 

'  desirable  retreat,  Anderson  supposes  they  would 
never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  render  it 

.  necessary  for  them  to  migrate ;  and,  as  with  bees 

,  from  a  hive,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  for  other 
retreats. 

For  this  reason,  the  great  colony  is  seen  to  set 
out  from  the  icy  sea  about  the  middle  of  winter ; 

I  composed  of  numbers,  that  if  all  the  men  in  the 
world  were  to  be  loaded  with  herrings,  they 

;  would  not  carry  the  thousandth  part  away.  But 
they  no  sooner  leave  their  retreats,  but  millions 
of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their  squadrons.    The 

I  fin-fiah  and  the  cachalot  swallow  barrels  at 
a  yawn ;  the  porpoise,  the  grampus,  the  shark, 
tnd  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of  dog-fish,  find 

I  them  an  easy  prey,  and  desist  from  making  war 
upon  each  other;  but,  still  more,  the  unnumbered 
flocks  of  sefr-fowl,  that  chiefiy  inhabit  near  the 

I  pole,  watch  the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migra- 

I  tion,  and  spread  extensive  ruin. 

I  In  this  exigence  the  defenceless  emigrants  find 
no  other  safety  but  by  crowding  closer  together, 

I  A&d  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the  danger 
of  being  first  devoured ;  thus,  like  sheep  when 
inghted,  that  always  run  together  in  a  body,  and 
«ich  finding  some  protection  in  being  but  one  of 
many  that  are  equally  liable  to  invasion,  they 
aie  seen  to  separate  into  shoals,  one  body  of 

s  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  301. 


which  moves  to  the  west,  and  pours  down  along 
the  coasts  of  America,  as  far  south  as  Carolina, 
and  but  seldom  farther.  In  Chesapeak  bay,  the 
annual  inundation  of  these  fish  is  so  great,  that 
they  cover  the  shores  in  such  quantities  as  to 
become  a  nuisance.  Those  that  hold  more  to  the 
east,  and  come  down  towards  Europe,  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  from  their  merciless  pursuers, 
by  approaching  the  first  shore  they  can  find ;  and 
that  which  first  offers  in  their  descent,  is  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  in  the  beginning  of  March. 
Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast,  their  phalanx, 
which  has  already  suffered  considerable  diminu- 
tions, is,  nevertheless,  of  amazing  extent,  depth, 
and  closeness,  covering  an  extent  of  shore  as 
large  as  the  island  itself.  The  whole  water  seems 
alive ;  and  is  seen  so  black  with  them  to  a  great 
distance,  that  the  number  seems  inexhaustible. 
There  the  porpoise  and  the  shark  continue  their 
depredations ;  and  the  birds  devour  what  quan- 
tities thdy  please.  By  these  enemies  the  herrings 
are  cooped  up  into  so  close  a  body,  that  a  shovel, 
or  any  hollow  vessel,  put  into  the  water,  takes 
them  up  without  farther  trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coasts,  begins 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in  ApriL  These 
are  the  foreruimers  of  the  grand  shoal  which 
descends  in  June ;  while  its  arrival  is  easily  an- 
nounced, by  the  number  of  its  greedy  attendants, 
the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  shark,  and  the  porpoise. 
When  the  main  body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and 
depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns,  of 
five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
broad ;  whUe  the  water  before  them  curls  up,  as 
if  forced  out  of  its  bed.  Sometimes  they  dnk 
for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise 
again  to  the  surface;  and,  in  bright  weather, 
reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours^  like  a  field 
bespangled  with  purple,  gold,  and  azure.  The 
fishermen  are  ready  prepared  to  give  them  a  pro- 
per reception ;  and,  by  nets  made  for  the  occa- 
sion, they  take  sometimes  above  two  thousand 
barrels  at  a  single  draught. 

From  the  Shetland  isles,  another  body  of  this 
great  army,  where  it  divides,  goes  off  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
a  second  necessity  of  dividing.  The  one  takes 
to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  soon  lost  in  that  ex- 
tensive ocean;  the  other  passes  into  the  Irish 
sea,  and  furnishes  a  very  considerable  capture  to 
the  natives. 

In  this  manner  the  herrings,  expelled  from 
their  native  seas,  seek  those  bays  and  shores 
where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  best  defence 
against  their  unmerciful  pursuers  of  the  deep. 
In  general,  the  most  inhabited  shores  are  the 
places  where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep  are 
least  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these  are  chosen  by 
the  herrings  as  an  asylum  from  greater  dangers. 
Thus,  along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  the  German 
shores,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Franco,  these 
animals  are  found  punctual  in  their  visitations. 
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In  these  different  places  they  produce  their 
young;  which,  when  come  to  some  degree  of 
maturity,  attend  the  general  motions.  After  the 
destruction  of  such  numbers,  the  quantity  that 
attempts  to  return  is  but  small ;  and  Anderson 
doubts  whether  they  eyer  return. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration  of 
these  fishes,  by  one  who,  of  all  others,  was  best 
acquainted  with  their  history,* and  yet  many 
doubts  arise,  in  eyery  part  of  the  migration.  The 
most  obyious  which  has  been  made  is,  that  though 
such  numbers  perish  in  their  descent  from  the 
north,  yet,  in  comparison  to  those  that  surviye, 
the  account  is  trifling:  and  it  is  supposed,  that 
of  those  taken  by  man,  the  proportion  is  not  one 
to  a  million.  Their  regularly  leaving  the  shore 
also  at  a  stated  time,  would  imply  that  they  are 
not  in  these  visits  under  the  impulse  of  necessity. 
In  fiu:t,  there  seems  one  circumstance  that  shows 
these  animals  goyemed  by  a  choice  with  respect 
to  the  shores  they  pitch  upon ;  and  not  Uindly 
drove  from  one  shore  to  another.  What  I  mean, 
is  their  fixing  upon  some  shores  for  several  sea- 
sons, or,  indeed,  for  several  ages  together ;  and, 
after  having  regularly  visited  them  every  year, 
then  capriciously  forsaking  them,  never  more  to 
return.  The  first  great  bank  for  herrings  was 
along  the  shores  of  Norway.  Before  the  year 
1584,  the  number  of  ships  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  that  resorted  to  that  shore  exceeded 
some  thousands.  The  quantity  of  herrings  that 
were  than  assembled  there  was  such,  that  a  man 
who  should  put  a  spear  in  the  water,  as  Olaus 
Magnus  asserts,  would  see  it  stand  on  end,  being 
prevented  from  falling  But  soon  after  that 
period,  these  animals  were  seen  to  desert  the 
Norway  shores,  and  took  up  along  the  German 
coast,  where  the  Hanse-towns  drove  a  very  great 
trade  by  their  capture  and  sale ;  but,  for  above 
a  century,  the  herrings  have  in  a  great  measure 
forsaken  them;  and  their  greatest  colonies  are 
seen  in  the  British  channel,  and  upon  the  Irish 
shores.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  this 
seemingly  capricious  desertion :  whether  the  num- 
ber of  their  finny  enemies,  increasing  along  the 
northern  coasts,  may  have  terrified  the  herring 
tribe  fit)m  their  former  places  of  resort;  or, 
whether  the  quantity  of  food  being  greater  in 
the  British  channel,  may  not  allure  them  thither ; 
is  not  easy  to  determine.* 

The  pilchard,  which  is  a  fish  difibring  little 
from  the  herring,  makes  the  coast  of  Cornwall  its 
place  of  principal  resort.  Their  arrival  on  that 
coast  is  soon  proclaimed  by  their  attendants  the 
birds  and  the  larger  fishes ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try prepare  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  treasure, 
providentally  thrown  before  them.  The  natives 
sometimes  enclose  a  bay  of  several  miles  extent 
with  their  nets  called  sainea.  To  direct  them  in 
their  operations,  there  were  some  years  ago  (but 
I  believe  they  are  discontinued)  several  men 

*  See  Supplementary  Note  C,  p.  303. 


placed  on  eminences  near  the  dKirey  eaOed  iicen^ ' 
who,  with  brooms  in  their  handa,  gave  agnalt 
where  the  nets  were  to  be  extended,  and  where 
the  shoals  of  fishes  lay :  thie  ihej  peroeived  hj 
the  colour  of  the  water,  whidi  aasomed  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  shoals  beneath.  By  these  means, 
they  sometimes  take  twelve  or  ifteem  hundred 
barrels  of  pilchards  at  a  draught ;  and  they  place  , 
them  in  heaps  upon  the  shore.— *It  often  hi^peBB . 
that  the  quantity  caught  exoeede  the  salt  or  the 
utensils  for  curing  them ;  and  they  then  are 
carried  off  to  serve  for  the  pnrpoeee  of  manure. 
This  fishery  employs  not  only  great  nnmben  of 
men  at  sea,  training  them  to  naval  ailkin,  bat 
also  numbers  of  women  and  childreB  at  hod,  in 
salting  and  onring  the  fish;  in  making  boats, 
nets,  ropes,  and  casks,  for  the  purposes  of  taking 
or  fitting  them  for  sale.  The  poor  are  fed  with 
the  superfiuity  of  the  capture ;  the  land  is  man- 
ured with  the  offab ;  tiie  mcrdiant  finds  the 
g&in  of  commisBion,  and  honeet  oonmeiee;  the 
fisherman  a  comfortable  subdste&ee  from  histoiL 
''ERiips,"  says  Dr.  Borlaae,  <'aie  often  fra^ted 
hither  with  salt,  and  into  foreign  ooaatzies  with 
the  fish,  carrying  off  at  the  same  iinie  a  part  of 
our  tin.  The  usual  produce  of  the  number  of 
hogsheads  exported  for  ten  yean,  frvm  1747  to 
1756  inclusive,  amounted  to  neaciy  thirty  thoo- 
sand  hogshead  each  year ;  every  ^logaheitd  has 
amounted,  upon  an  average,  to  the  price  of  oas 
pound  thfrteen  shillings  and  threepenee.  Dnif 
the  money  paid  for  pilohards  exported,  has  annn-  | 
ally  amounted  to  near  fifty  thousand  ponads." 

Whence  these  infinite  numbers  nn  derived,  | 
still  remains  obscure;  but  it  will  inereass  oot 
wonder  to  be  told,  that  so  small  a  fidi  as  the 
stickleback,  which  is  seldom  above  two  incfaei 
long,  and  that  one  would  think  could  easSy  find 
support  in  any  water,  is  yet  obliged  to  ediniiie, 
and  leave  its  native  fens  in  search  of  new  habita- 
tions. Once  every  seventh  or  eightii  year,  amas- 
ing  shoals  of  these  appear  in  the  river  WeUand, 
near  Spalding,  and  come  up  the  stream,  fomung 
one  great  column.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
multitudes  collected  in  some  of  the  fens,  till 
overcharged  with  numbers,  they  are  periodioaliy 
oMiged  to  migrate.  An  idea  may  be  had  of  their 
numbers,  when  we  are  informed,  that  a  rasn, 
employed  by  a  fanner  to  take  them,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  manuring  his  grounds,  has  get,  for  acoa- 
siderable  time,  four  shillingB  a-day  l^  ssDiBg 
them  at  a  half^nny  a  bushel ! 

Thus  we  see  the  amasing  propagation  of  fishes 
along  our  own  coasts  and  rivers ;  but  their  num- 
bers bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast  quaatitiei 
found  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  eoeaiL 
The  inhabitants  of  these  ooantriee  are  not  under 
the  necessity  even  of  providing  iaetrnments  for 
fishing ;  it  is  but  going  down  to  the  shore,  and  i 
there  the  fish  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
plashes  that  still  continue  to  have  water  in  them. 
In  some  of  these  places  the  quantity  ii  so  great 
that  they  are  left  in  shoalB  on  those  swamps 
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dried  up  bjr  the  sun,  and  their  putrefaction  con- 
tributes to  render  the  country  unhealthful. 

This  power  of  increasing  in  these  animals,  ex- 
ceeds our  ideas,  as  it  would  in  a  very  short  time 
outstrip  all  calculation.  A  single  herring,  if 
suffered  to  multiply  unmolested  and  undimin- 
ished  for  twenty  years,  would  show  a  progeny 
greater  in  bulk  than  ten  such  globes  as  that  we 
live  on.  But  happily  the  balance  of  Nature  is  ex- 
actly preeerred ;  and  their  consumption  is  equal 
to  their  fecundity.  For  this  reason  we  are  to 
Qonsider  the  porpoise,  the  shark,  or  the  cod-fish, 
not  in  the  light  of  plunderers  and  rivals^  but  of 
bene£MtoT8  to  mankind.  Without  their  assist- 
ance, the  sea  would  soon  become  overchaiged 
with  the  burden  of  its  own  productions ;  and 
that  element,  which  at  present  distributes  health 
and  plenty  to  the  shore,  would  but  load  it  with 
putrefiiotion. 

In  the  propagation  of  all  fish,  some  degree  of 
warmth  seems  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to 
their  preservation,  but  to  the  advancement  of 
their  posterity.  Their  spawn  is  always  deposited 
in  those  places  where  the  sunbeams  may  reach 
them,  either  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  shores,  or 
floating  on  the  surface  in  deeper  waters.  A 
small  d^ree  of  heat  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
ineabation,  and  the  animal  issues  from  the  egg 
in  its  state  of  perfect  formation,  never  to  undergo 
sny  suooeeding  change. 

Yet,  stiU  I  have  some  doubts  whether  most 
fish  come  from  the  egg  completely  formed.  We 
know  that  in  all  the  frog  tribe,  and  many  of  the 
lizard  kiiid,  they  are  produced  from  the  egg  in 
an  imperfect  form.  The  tadpole,  or  young  frog, 
with  its  enormous  head  and  slender  tail,  is  well 
known ;  «  species  of  the  lizard  also,  whidb  is  ex- 
daded  from  the  shell  without  legs,  only  acquires 
them  by  degrees,  and  not  till  after  some  time 
does  it  put  off  its  serpent  form.  It  is  probable 
that  some  kinds  of  fish  in  like  manner  suffer  a 
change;  and  though  it  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
strike  the  fisherman  or  the  inattentive  specta- 
tor, yet  it  makes  a  very  material  difference  to 
the  nataralist,  and  would,  perhaps,  disarrange 
his  most  finvourite  systems.  A  slight  alteration 
m  the  fins  or  bones  that  cover  the  gills  would 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  most  applauded 
idithyobgist ;  and  yet,  as  I  observed,  it  is  most 
probsi>Ie  that  these  minute  alterations  often  take 
plaoe. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  during  the  month  of  July, 
them  appear  near  Greenwich,  innumerable  shosJs 
of  small  fishes,  which  are  known  to  the  London- 
ers by  the  name  of  White  bait.  It  is  univer- 
sally agreed  that  they  are  the  young  of  some  fish ; 
they  are  never  seen  but  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  never  found  to  have  any  roe,  a  circumstance 
that  piofes  their  not  being  come  to  maturity. 
The  quantity  is  amazing ;  and  the  fish  that  pro- 
duces them  in  such  numbers  must  be  in  plenty, 
though  it  is  not  yet  known  what  that  fish  is,  as 
they  correspond  with  no  other  species  whatever. 


They  most  resemble  the  smelt  in  form ;  and  yet 
they  want  a  fin  which  that  animal  is  never  with- 
out. They  cannot  be  the  bleak,  as  they  are  never 
found  in  other  rivers  where  the  blea^  breed  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  are  the  young  of  some  animal  not  yet 
come  to  their  perfect  form,  and  therefore  redu- 
cible to  no  present  system.^ 

The  time  that  spinous  fishes  continue  in  the 
pea  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a  rule  that  chiefly  holds  through  nature,  that 
the  larger  the  animals  are,  the  longer  they  con- 
tinue before  exclusion.  This  I  say  holds  gener- 
ally through  all  nature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause  for  so  well  known  a  truth.  It  may 
probably  be,  that  as  all  large  bodies  take  a  longer 
time  to  grow  hot  than  small  ones,  so  the  larger 
the  egg,  the  longer  influence  of  vital  warmth  it 
requires  to  reach  through  all  its  recesses,  and  to 
unfold  the  dormant  springs  that  wait  to  be  put 
into  motion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fishes  are 
impregnated  is  wholly  unknown.  All  that  obvi- 
ously offers  is,  that  in  ponds  the  sexes  are  often 
seen  together  among  the  long  grass  at  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  that  there  they  seem  to  struggle ; 
and  that  during  this  time  they  are  in  a  state  of 
suffering ;  they  grow  thin ;  they  lose  their  appe- 
tite, and  their  flesh  becomes  flabby ;  the  scales 
of  some  grow  rough,  and  they  lose  their  lustre. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  time  of  coupling  is 
over,  their  appetite  returns ;  they  reassume  their 
natural  agility,  and  their  sodes  become  brilliant 
and  beautiful, 

Although  the  usual  way  with  spinous  fishes  is 
to  produce  by  spawn ;  yet  there  are  some,  such 
as  the  eel  and  the  blenny,  that  are  known  to 
bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Bowlker,  who 
has  written  a  treatise  upon  fishing,  seems  to  de- 
termine the  question  relative  to  the  viviparoqs 
production  of  eels,  upon  the  authority  of  one  or 
two  credible  witnesses.  An  eel,  opened  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons  of  credit,  was  found 
to  have  an  infinite  number  of  little  creatures, 
closely  wrapped  up  together  in  a  lump,  about 
the  size  of  a  nutm^  which  being  put  into  a  bar 
sin  of  water,  soon  separated,  and  swam  about : 
yet  still,  whether  these  may  not  have  been  worms 
generated  in  the  animal^s  body,  remains  a  doubt ; 
for  there  are  scarcely  any  fishes  that  are  not  in- 
fested with  worms  in  that  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  fishes,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  among  carps,  particularly  the  first 
year,  they  grow  to  about  the  size  of  the  leaf  of 
a  willow-tree ;  at  two  years  they  are  about  four 
inches  long.  They  grow  but  one  inch  more  the 
third  season,  which  is  five  inches.  Those  of  four 
years  old  are  about  six  inches ;  and  seven  after 
the  fifth.  From  that  to  eight  years  old  they  are 
found  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  goodness 
of  the  pond,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches.    With 

B  See  Sapplementary  Note  D,  p.  804. 
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regard  to  sea-fish,  the  fishermen  assure  us,  that 
a  fish  must  be  six  years  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be 
served  up  to  table.  They  instance  it  in  the 
growth  of  a  mackerel.  They  assure  us  that  those 
of  a  year  old  are  as  large  as  one*s  finger ;  that 
those  of  two  years  are  about  twice  that  length  ; 
at  three  and  four  years,  they  are  that  small  kind 
of  mackerel  that  have  neither  milts  nor  roes; 
and  between  fiye  and  six,  they  are  those  full- 
grown  fish  that  are  served  up  to  our  tables.  In 
the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  flat-fi^^es,  they 
tell  us,  that  the  turbot  and  barbel  at  one  year 
are  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece ;  the  second 
year,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one  s  hand ;  and  at 
the  fifth  and  sixth  year,  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  served  up  to  table.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
fish  are  a  considerable  time  in  coming  to  their 
Ml  growth,  and  that  they  are  a  long  time  de- 
stroyed before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  de- 
stroyers.' 

All  fish  live  upon  each  other  in  some  state  of 
their  existence.  Those  with  the  largest  mouths 
attack  and  devour  the  larger  kinds ;  those  whose 
mouths  are  less,  lie  in  wait  for  the  smaller  fry ; 
and  even  these  chiefly  subsist  upon  spawn.  Of 
those  which  live  in  the  ocean,  of  the  spinous 
kinds,  the  dorado  is  the  most  voracious.  This  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  climates ;  and  is  at 
once  the  most  active  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  finny  region.  It  is  about  six  feet  long ;  the 
back  all  over  enamelled  with  spots  of  a  bluish 
green  and  silver;  the  tail  and  fins  of  a  gold  col- 
our ;  and  all  have  a  brilliancy  of  tint,  that  no- 
thing but  nature's  pencil  can  attain  to :  the  eyes 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  large  and 
beautiful,  surrounded  with  circles  of  shining 
gold.  In  the  seas  where  they  are  found,  these 
fish  are  always  in  motion,  and  play  round  ships 
in  full  sail  with  ease  and  security :  for  ever  either 
pursuing  or  pursued,  they  are  seen  continually 
in  a  state  of  warfiure ;  either  defending  them- 
selves against  the  shark,  or  darting  after  the 
smaller  fishes.  Of  all  others,  the  Flying-fish 
most  abounds  in  these  seas ;  and  as  it  is  a  small 
animal,  seldom  growing  above  the  size  of  a  her- 
ring, it  is  chiefly  sought  by  the  dorado.  Nature 
has  furnished  each  respectively  with  the  powers 
of  pursuit  and  evasion.  The  dorado  being  above 
six  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than  a  salmon,  and 
furnished  with  a  full  complement  of  fins,  cuts  its 
way  through  the  water  with  amazing  rapidity : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flying-fish  is  furnished 
with  two  pair  of  fins  longer  than  the  body,  and 
these  also  moved  by  a  stronger  set  of  muscles 
than  any  other.  This  equality  of  power  seems 
to  furnish  one  of  the  most  entertaining  specta- 
cles those  seas  can  exhibit  The  efibrts  to  seize 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  arts  of  escaping  on  the 
other,  are  perfectly  amusing.  The  dorado  is 
seen,  upon  this  occasion,  darting  after  its  prey, 

*  Traite  des  Peches,  par  Monsieur  Duhamel. 
Sect  8,  p.  100. 


which  will  not  leave  the  water,  while  it  has  the  I 
advantage  of  swimming,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chase.    But,  like  a  hunted  hare,  being  tired  at 
last,  it  then  has  recourse  to  another  expedient  i  j 
for  safety  by  flight.    The  long  fins,  which  hegui  !  | 
to  grow  useless  in  the  water,  are  now  exerted  in 
a  different  manner,  and  difiTerent  direction,  to 
that  in  which  they  were  employed  in  swimming:  ' 
by  this  means,  the  timid  little  animal  rises  from  • 
the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface  for  two  I 
or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  muscles  employed 
in  moving  the  wings  are  enfeebled  by  that  par-  | 
ticular  manner  of  exertion.    By  this  time,  how-  ,  | 
ever,  they  have  acquired  a  fresh  power  of  renew- ' 
ing  their  efforts  in  the  water,  and  the  animal 
is  capable  of  proceeding  with  some  velocity  by 
swimming:  still,  however,  the    active    enemy  • 
keeps  it  in  view,  and  drives  it 'again  f^m  the 
deep ;  till,  at  length,  the  poor  little  creature  is  : 
seen  to  daxt'to  shorter  distances,  to  flutter  with  ' 
greater  efiTort,  and  to  drop  down  at  last  into  the   | 
mouth  of  its  fierce  pui^er.    But  not  the  dorado 
alone,  all  animated  nature  seems  combined  against 
this  little  fish,  which  seems  possessed  of  double  , 
powers,  only  to  be  subject  to  greater  dangers.  [ 
For  though  it  should  escape  from  its  enemies  of  I 
the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the  albatross 
are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  seize  it    Thus  ; 
pursued  in  either  element,  it  sometimes  seeks 
refuge  frt>m  a  new  enemy ;  and  it  is  not  unfre-  ; 
quent  for  whole  shoals  of  them  to  fall  on  ship- 
board, where  they  furnish  man  witii  an  object  of 
useless  curiosity. 

The  war&re  in  fresh  water  is  not  carried  on  , 
with  such  destructive  activity ;  nor  are  the  in-  j 
habitants  of  that  element  so  numerous.  It  would  , 
seem  that  there  is  something  more  favourable  to 
the  fecundity  of  fishes  in  the  ocean  than  in  an 
element  less  impregnated  with  salt.    It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  all  fish  are 
natives  of  that  great  reservoir ;  and  that  only 
colonies  have  been  sent  up  rivers,  either  through 
accident,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistenoe. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  supe- 
rior fecundity  of  sea-fish,  which  breed  twenty  to  \ 
one ;  as  well  as  by  their  superiority  in  strength  I : 
and  size,  over  those  of  the  same  kind  fbund  in    i 
lakes  and  rivers.    This  is  a  matter  too  remotely 
speculative  to  be  worth  pursuing ;  but  ocrtun  it 
is  that,  in  fresh  water,  fishes  seem  to  abate  much 
of  their  courage  and  rapacity ;  pursue  each  other 
with  less  violence,  and  seem  to  be  less  powerfully 
actuated  by  all  their  appetites.    The  greediness 
with  which  searfish  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious, 
if  compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  fresh 
water.    The  lines  of  such  fishermen  as  go  ofi'  to    , 
sea  are  coarse,  thick,  and  clumsy,  compared  to    j 
what  are  used  by  those  who  fish  at  land.    Their    | 
baits  are  seldom  more  than  a  piece  of  a  fish,  or  I ' 
the  flesh  of  some  quadruped,  stuck  on  the  hook 
in  a  bungling  manner ;  and  scarcely  any  art  is 
employed  to  conceal  the  deception.      But  it  is 
otherwise  in  fresh  water :  the  lines  must  often  be   j 
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drawn  to  a  hair-like  fineness ;  they  must  be  tino- 
tored  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  stream ;  the 
bait  must  be  formed  with  the  nicest  art,  and 
even,  if  possible,  to  exceed  the  perfection  of  na- 
ture :  jet  still  the  fishes  approach  it  with  diffi- 
dence, and  often  swim  round  it  with  disdain. 
The  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  in- 
stant the  hook,  baited  only  with  the  guts  of  the 
animal  last  taken,  is  dropped  into  the  water, 
darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  fishermen  have  but 
to  pull  up  as  fast  as  they  throw  down.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  those  who  fish  in  firesh  waters, 
they  must  wait  whole  hours  in  fruitless  expecta- 
tion ;  and  the  patience  of  a  fisherman  is  proverbial 
among  us. 

This  oomparatiTe  neglect  of  food,  which  is 
found  in  all  the  tribes  of  fresh-water  fishes,  ren- 
ders them  less  turbulent  and  less  destructiye 
among  each  pther.  Of  all  these  the  pike  is  the 
most  active  and  voracious ;  and  our  poets,  whose 
business  it  is  to  observe  the  surface  of  nature, 
have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain.  In 
fact,  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  celerity, 
the  pike  does  some  mischief ;  but  what  are  its 
effects  compared  to  those  of  the  cachalot  or 
the  shark !  they  resemble  the  petty  depredations 
of  a  robbw,  put  in  competition  with  the  ravages 
of  a  conqueror !  However,  the  pike  will  attack 
every  fish  less  than  itself;  and  it  is  sometimes 
seen  choked,  by  attempting  to  swallow  such  as 
are  too  large  a  morsel  It  is  immaterial  of  what 
species  the  animal  it  pursues  appears  to  be, 
whether  of  another  or  its  own,  all  are  indiscri- 
minately devoured ;  so  that  every  fish  owes  its 
safety  to  its  minuteness,  its  celerity,  or  its  cour- 
age ;  nor  does  the  pike  confine  itself  to  feed  on 
fish  and  frogs ;  it  will  draw  down  the  water-rat 
and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  swimming 
about.  Qesner  tells  us  of  a  mule  that  stooped  to 
drink  in  the  water,  when  a  famished  pike,  that 
I  was  near,  seized  it  by  the  nose,  nor  was  it  disen- 
gaged tiU  the  beast  flung  it  on  shore.  So  great 
I  is  iheir  n^mcity,  that  they  will  contend  with  the 
otter  for  his  prey^  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it 
I  from  him.  For  this  reason  it  is  dreaded  by  all 
I  other  fish :  and  the  small  ones  show  the  same  un- 
I  easiness  and  detestation  at  the  presence  of  their 
I  tyrant,  as  the  little  birds  do  at  the  sight  of  a 
;  lutwk  or  an  owl  When  the  pike  lies  asleep  near 
j  the  surface,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  lesser 
I  fish  are  often  observed  to  swim  around  it  in  vast 
!  numbers,  with  a  mixture  of  caution  and  terror. 
;  The  other  tribes  of  fresh-water  fish  are  much 
I  inferior  to  this  animal  in  courage  and  rapacity : 
I  they  chiefly  subsist  upon  worms  and  insects,  pur- 
suing them  at  the  bottom,  or  jumping  after  them 
,  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  water.  In  winter  also,  their 
;  appetite  seems  entirely  to  forsake  them  ;  at  least 
I  they  continue  in  so  torpid  a  state,  that  few  baits 
I  viU  tempt  them  to  their  destruction.  At  that 
'  season,  they  forsake  the  shallow  waters,  and  seek 
\  t'^ose  deep  holes  to  be  found  in  every  river,  where 
:  I  they  oontinue  for  days  together,  without  ever  ap- 


pearing to  move.  The  cold  seems  to  affect  them ; 
for  at  that  time  they  lie  close  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  water  is  most  warm,  and  seldom  ven- 
ture out,  except  the  day  be  peculiarly  fine,  and 
the  shallows  at  the  edges  of  the  stream  become 
tepified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  assured,  that  some  fishes  may 
be  rendered  so  torpid  by  the  cold,  in  the  northern 
rivers,  as  to  be  frozen  up  in  the  great  masses  of 
ice,  in  which  they  oontinue  for  several  months 
together,  seemingly  without  life  or  sensation,  the 
prisonersof  congelation,  and  waiting  the  approach 
of  a  warmer  sun  to  restore  them  at  once  to  life 
and  liberty.  Thus  that  cheerful  luminary  not 
only  distributes  health  and  vegetation  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  but  is  ardently  sought  by 
even  the  gelid  inhabitants  of  the  water. 

As  fish  are  enemies  one  to  another,  so  each 
species  is  infested  with  worms  of  different  kinds 
peculiar  to  itself  The  great  fish  abound  with 
them ;  and  the  little  ones  are  not  entirely  free. 
These  troublesome  vermin  lodge  themselves  either 
in  the  jaws  and  the  intestines  internally,  or  near 
the  fins  without.  When  fish  are  healthy  and  fat 
they  are  not  much  annoyed  by  them;  but  in 
winter,  when  they  are  lean  or  sickly,  they  then 
suffer  very  much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  class 
secure  them  from  their  peciiliar  disorders.  They 
are  not  only  affected  by  too  much  cold,  but  there 
are  frequently  certain  disposition^  of  the  element 
in  which  they  reside  unfavourable  to  their  health 
and  propagation.  Some  ponds  they  will  not 
breed  in,  however  artfully  disposed  for  supplying 
them  with  fresh  recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  pro- 
vision. In  some  seasons  they  are  found  to  feel 
epidemic  disorders,  and  are  seen  dead  by  the 
water-side,  without  any  apparent  cause :  yet  still 
they  are  animals  of  all  others  the  most  vivacious, 
and  they  often  live  and  subsist  on  such  substances, 
as  are  poisonous  to  the  more  perfect  classes  of 
animated  nature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  poison- 
ous qualities  which  many  of  them  are  found  to 
possess,  either  when  they  wound  our  bodies  ex- 
ternally with  their  spines,  or  when  they  are  un- 
warily eaten  at  our  tables,  arises  from  this  cause. 
That  numbers  of  fishes  inflict  poisonous  wounds, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  mankind  they  think 
sufficient  to  contradict  any  reasonings  upon  this 
head,  taken  from  anatomical  inspection.  The 
great  pain  that  is  felt  from  the  sting  given  by 
the  back  fin  of  the  weaver,  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  smallness  of  the  instrument  that  inflicts 
the  wound.  How  the  poison  is  preserved,  or  how 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  animal,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  perceive ;  but  its  actual  existence  has 
been  often  attested  by  painful  experience.  In 
this  instance  we  must  decline  conjecture,  satis- 
fied with  history. 

The  fact  of  their  being  poisonous  when  eaten, 
is  equally  notorious;  and  the  cause  equally  in- 
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scrutable.  Mj  poor  worthy  Mend,  Dr.  Gr&inger, 
who  redded  for  many  years  at  St  Christopher's, 
assured  me,  that  of  the  fish  caught,  of  the  same 
kind,  at  one  end  of  the  island,  some  were  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  in  the  world;  while 
others  taken  at  a  different  end  were  always  dan- 
gerous, and  most  commonly  &taL  We  have  a 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  giving 
an  account  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  those 
found  at  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama 
ishinds.  The  author  assures  us,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  fish  of  that  dreary  coast  are  all  of 
a  deadly  nature :  their  smallest  effects  being  to 
bring  on  a  terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which,  if 
terminating  favourably,  leaves  the  patient  with- 
out any  appetite  for  several  days  after.  It  is  not 
those  of  the  most  deformed  figure,  or  the  most 
frightful  to  look  at,  that  are  alone  to  be  dreaded ; 
all  kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike  dangerous ; 
and  the  same  species  which  has  this  day  served 
for  nourishment,  is  the  next,  if  tried,  found  to 
:  be  fatal! 

I      This  noxious  quality  haa  given  rise  to  much 
!  Qieculation,  and  many  coivjectures.    Some  have 
I  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  fishes  on  these 
'  shores  eating  of  the  manchineel  apple,  a  deadly 
vegetable  poison,  that  sometimes  grows  pendent 
over  the  sea:  but  the  quantity  of  those  trees 
growing  in  this  manner,  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  extensive  infection  of  the  fish.    Labat  has 
ascribed  it  to  their  eating  the  galley-fish,  which 
is  itself  most  potently  poisonous:  but  this  only 
!  removes  our  wonder  a  little  fiirther  back :  for  it 
may  be  asked,  with  as  just  a  cause  for  curiosity, 
how  comes  the  galley-fish  itself  to  procure  its 
noxious  qualities  1     Others  have  ascribed  the 
poison  of  these  fishes  to  their  feeding  upon  oop- 
:  peras-beds:  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  copper 
j  mines  found  in  America.    In  short,  as  we  cannot 
describe  the  alembic  by  which  the  rattlesnake 
I  distils  its  malignity,  nor  the  process  by  which 
,  the  scorpion,  that  lives  among  roses,  converts 
their  sweets  to  venom,  so  we  cannot  discover  the 
manner  by  which  fishes  become  thus  dangerous ; 
I  and  it  is  well  for  us  of  Europe  that  we  can  thus 
I  wonder  in  security.    It  is  certain  that  with  us, 
if  fishes,  such  as  carp  or  tench,  acquire  any  disa- 
greeable fiavour  from  the  lakes  in  which  they 
have  been  bred,  this  can  be  removed,  by  their 
being  kept  some  time  in  finer  and  better  water: 
there  they  soon  dear  away  all  those  disagreeable 
qualities  their  fiesh  had  contracted,  and  become 
as  delicate  as  if  they  had  been  always  fed  in  the 
most  cleanly  manner.  But  this  expedient  is  with 
us  rather  the  precaution  of  luxury  than  the  ef- 
fect of  fear :  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
noxious  qualities  of  our  fish ;  for  all  the  animals 
our  waters  furnish  are  wholesome. 

Happy  England!  where  the  sea  furnishes  an 
abundant  and  luxurious  repast,  and  the  fresh 
waters  an  innocent  and  harmless  pastime ;  where 
the  angler,  in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls  by  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  and  fears  neither  the  coiled 


snake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ;  where  he  cui 
retire  at  night,  with  his  few  trouts  (to  borrow  | 
the  pretty  description  of  old  Walton)  to  aome 
friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  good,  and  !  i 
the  daughter  innocent  and  beautiful ;  where  the   ' 
room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  sheets,  and   ' 
twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall !    There  he 
can  ei\joy  the  company  of  a  talkative  brother  i 
sportsman,  have  his  trouts  dressed  for  supper, 
tell  tales,  sing  old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch !  ^ere 
he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature  with  learn- 
ed admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to 
content  him,  and  pass  away  a  little  time,  with- 
out offence  to  God,  or  ii\jury  to  man !  | 

KoTX  A,^7%e  NewfomuUand  Cod-Jtskenf, 

The  Newfoondland  cod-fiihery  it  on  the  bokt,  at 
different  diitancea  from  the  icdand.  The  chief  ii 
that  called  the  Great  bank,  which  lies  between  41^ 
and  49^  N.  kt.,  and  is  in  length  800  miles  and  in  '< 
breadth  75  miles;  but  some  assign  to  it  a  length  of 
more  than  400  miles,  and  a  br^th  of  about  140. 
It  has  from  23  to  50  fathooM  water.  Vert,  or  Greto 
bank,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  Great  bank  lo  ; 
dimensions,  being  240  miles  long  and  120  wide;  and  | 
Banquero  is  not  much  less.  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  other  shoals  abounding  with  fish.  The 
fishery  near  the  shore  commences  earlier,  and  con- 
tinues longer,  than  that  apon  the  banks,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  productive.  The  shore-fishery  begins  aboat 
the  20th  of  April ;  the  fishery  upon  the  buik  on  the 
10th  of  May.  The  ibnner  eontinues  tiU  the  10th  of 
October;  while  the  latter  concludes  about  the  end 
of  September.  Different  baits  are  used  at  difierent 
periods  of  the  season.  The  first  is  a  piece  of  pork, 
or  of  bird  flesh.  The  cod  when  caufrht,  furnishes 
bait  to  continue  the  fishing,  the  shell. fish  eaUed 
dams,  which  are  found  in  the  belly  of  the  cod,  being 
excellent  for  that  purpose.  To  the  dam  aueceeds 
the  lobster;  and  to  the  lobster,  the  herring  and 
launce ;  which,  in  June,  are  succeeded  by  the  cape- 
Ian,  a  fish  whidi  then  makes  its  appearance  upon  the 
coast.  The  capelan  is,  in  August,  dinlaeed  by  the 
squid ;  which  again  makes  way  for  the  herring.  The 
cod  is  not  taken  with  a  net  but  with  hooks,  and  only 
during  daylight.  An  expert  fisher  will  take  from 
150  to  upwards  of  900  in  a  day.  A  single  fisher  has 
in  one  season  caught  12,000  fish ;  but  the  average 
number  is  7,000.  **  When  the  boats  are  stationed 
on  the  flshing*ground,  the  men  sit  or  stand  at  equal  , 
distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his 
own  lines.  So  abundant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that 
a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line  belbre  the 
lead  reaches  the  bottom ;  and  while  the  one  line  is 
rumiinff  ouU  the  fisherman  has  only  to  tarn  round 
and  pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook.  In 
this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If 
the  cod  DC  very  huge,  it  is  lifted  into  the  boat,  as  soon 
as  it  oomes  to  the  water's  edge,  by  a  strong  iron  hook 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole  called  a  gaft.  As 
soon  as  the  boat  is  loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage 
on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  woen  the  operatians  of 
splitting  and  salting  succeed.  Fish  should  be  broujriit 
to  the  snore  within  forty-eight  hours  at  fiirthest  aiver 
it  is  caught.  A  aplitter  who  haa  acquired  dexterity, 
will,  in  an  hour,  split  dOO  quintala  of  fish;  but  the  ! 
common  Quantity  is  200  quintab.  When  the  fish 
has  been  aried,  and  laid  in  heaps,  a  heap  20  feet  in  [ 
length  by  10  in  breadth,  is  supposed  to  contain  900  i 

Sttintals;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  lie  two  days,  it  ' 
ecreases  in  bulk  about  one -twelfth.     The  fish 
caught  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  reckoned  ' 
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the  best.     The  best  method  of  caring  is  by  drying 
them,  and  this  way  is  most  generally  practised ;  bat, 
in  some  cases,  they  are  salted  in  bulk  in  the  hold, 
and  are  thus  carried  to  market.    Some  ships,  instead 
of  stopping  to  fish,  proceed  directly  to  the  island, 
where  they  purchase  a  cargo  from  the  inhabitants; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  catch  and  core  a  cargo 
for  themselves.     The  former  are  called  sack-ships, 
the  latter  fishing-ships.     The  fish  are  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  principal  markets  are  the 
West  Indies,  Spain,  PortagaU  and  Italy.    The  ship- 
ping belonging  to  this  colony,  employed  in  the  fishery, 
amounted  in  1812,  to  405  vessels  admeasuring  61,548 
tons,  and  navigated  by  4,990  seamen;  besides  2,000 
fish-sballops,  measuring  about  20,000  tons,  and  man- 
ned  by  6,000  men.     But  Mr.  Macgregor  states  that, 
in  1832,  not  more  than  8  or  10  British  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Bank  fishery.    *'  It  would  not  be  easy," 
says  a  late  writer,  *'  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  a  New- 
foundland  fishing- village.    Village  I  the  word  calls  up 
vinous  of  quiet  hamlets  embosomed  in  trees.     We 
see  cottages,  each  with  its  little  garden,  from  which 
floats  upward  a  scent  of  wallflowers  and  stocks.    The 
women  are  working  at  their  open  doors;  the  children 
are  rolling  on  the  green,  or  sailing  their  boa/ta  in  the 
willow^ahaded  pond,  or  swinging  in  the  old  elm  near 
the  church.     The  church  itself  is  half-hidden  by  two 
or  three  dark  yew-trees,  that  throw  deep  shaidows 
aver  the  daisied  graves  about  them ;  and  there  ia  a 
winding  walk  that  leads  to  the  very  gate  of  the  pretty 
parsonage.     The  old  manor-house  is  near,  with  its 
noisy  rookery  and  its  rich  woods,  from  whose  shades 
flows  forth  all  day  a  stream  of  merry  song;  and  far 
away  are  ^et  statelier  mansions  and  broader  parks. 
Far  oAer  m  the  scene  presented  by  a  so-called  village 
OB  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.     A  few  low  wooden 
hots  perched  here  and  there  among  the  rocks,  with 
a  rude  path  of  communication  between  them ;  a  small 
plun  chttrth,  abo  of  wood ;  and  a  building,  generally 
of  more  pretensions,  surmounted  by  a  small  cross, 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  such  are  its  component 
parts.     No  flowers;  no  gardens,  save  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  potatoes ;  no  parsonuc,  for  «  clergyman 
comes  from  a  distance  to  perform  divine  aervioe 
on  a  Sunday.     Tier  above  tier  along  the  coast,  Mp- 
ported  by  Jir-poles  fixed  in  the  rock,  are  the  stages 
on  which  the  salted  fish  is  spread  to  dry.    The  scent 
rising  from  these  is  an  antidote  to  all  romance.    The 
'breath  of  the  sweet  south,'  blowing  fresh  from  the 
waters,  passes  over  tiie  '  (K>d-flakes,'  and  becomes 
tainted  with  the  sickening  odour.    Even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore  the  same  annoyance 
is  felt,  poisoning  the  pure  air  of  heaven.     There  are 
other  horrors  of  a  similar  description  connected  with 
the  fisheries,  but  I  pass  them  by  with  a  shudder. 
The  bare-footed  children,  Ijdng  among  the  stones, 
raise  their  unwashed  fiicee  to  watch  the  stranger 
with  looks  of  stupid  wonder.     The  women,  if  it  be 
summer,  sit  basking  in  the  sun;  few,  alas  I  great  as 
the  need  may  be,  with  needle  in  hand.     Their  talk 
ii  of  seals  and  cod-fish,  of  hauiing  and  jigging:  and 
tiieir  jargon  generally  betrays  an  Irish  origin.     All 
this  is  little  cheerful,  but  there  is  a  sadness  induced 
hy  the  silence  of  Nature  in  the  scenery  of  Newfound- 
land, that  none  that  have  not  felt  it  can  understand. 
Tott  may  pause  again  and  again  as  you  wander  among 
the  stunted  woods^,  and  strain  your  ears  to  hear  the 
voice  of  a  bird,  the  hum  of  an  insect,  in  vain.     All 
»  lonely  and    desolate,   yoomelf  the  only  living, 
I  hreathmg  creature  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.     The 
I  continuous  murmur  of  life  and  joy  that  fills  the  sun». 
mer  air  of  our  own  country  is  unlEnown  there.     The 
wind  cannot  *  shake  music  firom  the  boughs '  of  the 
stunted  fif'trees.    Here  and  there  a  stream  bounding 
I  along  the  rocky  bed,  or  a  stray  ousel,  with  ite  poor 
!  chirping,  may  strive  to  break  the  melancholy  spell; 
but  the  general  aspect  of  Nature  is  mournful,  and  | 


where  beauty  exists  it  is  as  the  beauty  of  a  statue — 
cold,  and  voiceless,  and  dead.** 

Note  B.— 7^  Machtrdand  ThwutyjUh^ie: 

The  common  mackerel  belongs  to  the  tribe  Scom- 
beroidetf  which  includes  the  thunny  and  the  bonito, 
the  fishery  of  which  employs  much  capital  and  many 
hands.  The  general  form  of  the  mackerel  is  too 
well  known  to  require  particular  description.  Its 
colours  are  particularly  brilliant;  a  fine  steel  blue  on 
the  back,  changing  into  golden  green  and  purple, 
and  waved  with  black  lines  to  a  little  below  the 
lateral  line.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
silvery  white,  with  purple  and  golden  reflexions.  It 
has  no  swimming  vessel. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  mackerel  is  a 
mig^tory  fish.  Next  to  the  herring,  it  afiTords  the 
most  abundant  and  lucrative  fishery  in  the  seas  which 
wash  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The  route  which 
Anderson  has  traced  of  the  migrations  of  the  mackerel 
is  well  krtown.  This  fish  (says  he)  passes  the  winter 
in  the  north;  towards  the  spring  the  great  shoal 
coasts  along  Iceland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  one 
column,  in  passing  along  Portugal  and  Spain,  enters 
the  Mediterranean.  The  other  column  enters  La 
Manche,  appears  in  May  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  and  passinr  from  thence  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  Holland  and  Friesland  in  June.  This  second 
column,  having  arrived  in  July  on  the  coasts  of  Jut- 
land, detaches  a  division,  which,  making  the  tour 
of  this  almost  island,  penetrates  into  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  the  remainder,  passing  along  Norway,  returns  to 
the  North.  But  Mr.  Anderson  throws  doubts  upon 
a  recital,  in  itself  very  improbable,  when  he  adds, 
that  the  mackerel  not  being  an  object  of  commerce, 
and  exciting  but  little  attention,  he  could  onl^  obtain 
this  information  from  two  fishermen  of  Heligoland. 
Other  fishermen,  referred  to  by  Duhamel  as  his 
authorities,  relate  that  the  mackerels  pass  the  winter 
in  the  difiTerent  bays  of  Newfoundland;  that  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  where  they  remain  till 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  melting  of  the  ice  permits 
them  to  appear  in  great  numbers  along  the  coasts, 
and  when  many  are  taken.  At  this  time,  however, 
they  have,  it  is  said,  a  taste  of  mud,  and  it  is  in  July 
and  August  only  that  they  are  fet  and  well  tasted.       i 

Admiral  PleviUe-Lepley,  who  had  his  home  on 
the  ocean  for  half-a-century,  communicated  an  ob«  ' 
servation  to  M.  Laoepede,  which  seems  to  confirm  i 
this  story.  He  assured  him  that  at  Greenland,  in  I 
the  small  bays  surrounded  with  rocks,  so  common 
on  this  coast,  where  the  water  is  always  calm  and 
the  bottom  generally  soft  mud  and  fud,  he  had  seen 
in  the  beginning  of  spring  myriads  of  mackerels  with 
their  heads  sunk  some  inches  in  the  mud,  their  tails 
elevated  vertically  above  its  level,  and  that  this  mass 
of  fishes  was  such  that  at  a  distance  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  reef  of  rocks.  The  Admiral  supposed  that  the 
mackerels  had  passed  the  winter  torpid  under  the  ice 
and  snow;  and  added,  that*  for  fifteen,  or  twenty 
days  after  their  revival,  these  fishes  were  afifected 
with  a  kind  of  blindness,  and  that  then  many  were 
taken  by  the  net;  but  as  they  recovered  their  sight 
the  net  would  not  answer,  and  hooks  and  lines  were 
used.  Something  similar  to  this  is  found  in  Scho- 
nevelde's  *  Ichthyology.*  Certain  seamen  had  related 
to  this  author,  that  at  the  end  of  autumn  there  grows 
over  the  eyes  of  the  scombers  a  pellicle  like  a  nail, 
which  bbnds  them  during  winter,  and  which  falls  off 
or  disappears  in  spring.  This  is  raid  to  be  the  reason 
that  mackerels  are  earlier  taken  on  the  southern 
coasts,  and  that  they  are  not  fished  in  winter.  It  is 
not  impossible,  in  point  of  fiict,  says  Baron  Cuvier, 
that  the  aoipose  skin  which  is  narrowed  before  and 
behind  the  orbit  of  the  mackerel,  may  take  in  winter 
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more  breadth  and  thickneM,  and  cover  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  eye.  But  the  sojourn  of  the  mackerel  in 
the  creeks  of  Greenland,  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  is 
the  more  to  be  doubted,  as  Otho  Fabridua,  who 
lived  so  long  in  this  country,  does  not  even  name  the 
mackerel  as  one  of  the  fishes  of  the  coast. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  mackerel  are  fregariom, 
and  unite  In  immense  shoals.  Some  of  them  are 
migratory,  making  long  voyages  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  all  eatable ; 
and  some  of  them  are  well  known  to  be  exceedingly 
delicate  food.  They  afford  employment  and  support 
to  numerous  fishermen  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
They  are  in  the  whole  about  twenty-five  species. 
The  mackerel,  when  alive,  from  the  elegance  of  its 
shape,  and  the  briUiancy  of  its  colours,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  fish  that  frequents  our  coasts.  Death, 
in  some  measure,  impairs  the  colours,  but  it  by  no 
means  obliterates  them. 

It  visits  our  shores  in  vast  shoals ;  but,  from  being 
very  tender  and  unfit  for  long  carriage,  is  found  lets 
useful  than  other  sregarious  fish.  In  some  places  it 
is  taken  by  lines  from  boats,  as  during  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind  it  readily  seises  a  bait.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  boat  should  be  in  motion,  in  order  to  drag  the 
bait  along  (a  bit  of  red  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  the  tail 
of  a  mackerel)  near  the  surface  of  tne  water.  The 
great  fishery  for  mackerel  is  on  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  England.  This  is  of  such  an  extent  as 
to  employ,  in  the  whole,  a  capital  of  nearly  £200,000. 
The  fishermen  go  out  to  the  distance  of  several 
leagues  from  the  shore,  and  stretch  their  nets,  which 
are  sometimes  several  miles  in  extent,  across  the 
tide,  during  the  night.  The  meshes  of  these  nets 
are  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  heads  of  tolerably 
large  fish,  and  catch  them  by  the  gills.  A  single 
boat  has  been  known  to  bring  in,  after  one  night's 
fishing,  a  car^  that  has  sold  for  nearly  seventy 
pounds.  Besides  these  there  is  another  mode  of 
fishing  for  mackerel,  in  the  west  of  England,  with  a 
ground-aeine.  A  roll  of  rope  of  about  two  hundred 
fiithoms  in  length,  with  the  net  fastened  to  the  end, 
is  tied  at  the  other  to  a  post  or  rock  on  the  shore. 
The  boat  is  then  rowed  to  the  extremity  of  Uiis  coil, 
when  a  pole  fixed  there,  leaded  heavily  at  the  bottom, 
is  thrown  overboard.  The  rowers  from  hence  make, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  semicircle,  two  men  eontinu- 
allv  and  regularly  putting  the  net  Into  the  water. 
When  they  come  to  the  other  end  of  the  net,  where 
there  is  another  leaded  pole,  they  throw  that  over- 
board. Another  coil  of  rope,  similar  to  the  first,  is 
by  degrees  thrown  into  the  water,  as  the  boatmen 
make  for  the  shore.  The  boat's  crew  now  land,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  persons  stationed  there,  haul 
in  each  end  of  the  net  till  they  come  to  the  two 
poles.  The  boat  is  then  again  pushed  off  towards 
the  centre  of  the  net,  in  order  to  prevent  the  more 
vigorous  fish  from  leaping  over  the  corks.  By  these 
means  three  or  four  hundred  fish  are  often  caught  at 
one  haul. 

Mackerel  are  said  to  be  fond  of  human  flesh. 
Pontoppidan  informs  us,  that  a  sailor,  belonging  to 
a  ship  lying  in  one  of  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  went  into  the  water  to  wash  himself,  when 
he  was  suddenly  missed  bv  his  companions.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  ne  wa9  seen  on 
the  surface,  with  vast  numbers  of  these  fish  fiutened 
on  hira.  The  people  went  in  a  boat  to  his  assistance ; 
and  though,  when  they  got  him  up,  thev  forced  with 
some  difficulty  the  fishes  from  him,  Aey  found  it 
was  too  late ;  for  the  poor  fellow  shortly  afterwards 
expired. 

Tbe  roes  of  the  mackerel  are  used  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean fpr  cavier.  The  blood  and  slime  are  first 
washed  off  with  vinegar,  and  the  sinews  and  skinny 
parts  taken  away.  They  are  then  spread  out  for  a 
short  time  to  dry,  and  afterwards  salted  and  hung  up 


in  a  net,  to  drain  some  of  the  remaining  moistan 
from  them.  When  this  is  finished  thev  are  laid  ii 
a  kind  of  sieve,  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  sod 
fit  for  use. 

TTiuimjf  fish  are  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
The  body  is  round  and  thick,  and  tapers  aesrly  to  a 
point  both  at  tbe  head  and  tmL    The  skin  of  the 
back  is  ver^  thick  and  black,  and  that  of  the  ndes 
and  belly  silvery,  tinged  with  light  blue  sod  pale 
purple.     The  tail  is  cresoent-shaped«  with  the  tipi  i 
&r  asunder;  and  the  spurious  fins  between  the  dor- 
sal fin  and  the  tail  (which  mark  the  apedes)  are  frooi 
eight  to  eleven  in  number.     On  tbe  coasts  of  Sidly,  i 
as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Mediter.  I 
ranean,  there  are  very  considerable  thumiy  fisheries.  ' 
The  thunnies  enter  the  Mediterranean  aboat  the 
vernal  equinox,  travelling  in  a  triangular  phalanx,  to 
as  to  cut  the  water  wi£h  its  point,  and  to  present 
an  extensive  base  for  the  tides  and  currents  to  act 
against,  and  impel  forwards.     They  repair  to  the 
warm  seas  of  Greece  to  spawn,  steering  their  eounc 
thither  along  the  European  shores;  but  as  they  re-  | 
turn  thev  approach  the  African  coast :  the  young  fn  I 
is  placed  in  the  van  of  the  squadron  as  they  tniel. 
They  come  back  firom  the  east  in  May,  and  abound 
at  that  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicilv  and  Calabria.  "Tbe 
thunny. fishing,"  says  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  "takes  , 
place  at  Palermo  about  the  middle  of  May.    It  it  s  i 
time  of  festival  and  fortune  for  the  fishermen.   8oae 
days  previously  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  estaUisb 
themselves  as  a  eordoH  of  observation  along  tbe 
shore,  and  at  the  Cape  de  Gallo;  immense  nets  hsrisg 
been  already  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  spot  over  which  the  poor  creatures 
pass  every  year,  and  constantly  suffer  themselves  ts 
be  taken .    In  front  of  the  caravan  of  fish  are  lighten, 
which  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth,  and  a  courier  b  * 
instantly  despatched  to  Palermo  to  aniioanee  tbe 
arrival  of  the  thunny.     The  messenger  geoenllT 
reaches  the  city  about  midnight;  and  at  two  o'dock 
the  fishing  population  leave  the  town.     We  were  in 
bed  when  a  noise  like  that  of  a  popular  outbreak 
made  us  rise  at  once.    Le  borgo  had  already  departed 
en  MMsse,  and  tbe  waggons  were  rapidly  foUowiog. 
All  the  public  carriages  were  provided  with  a  third 
horse,  decorated  with  bells.    We  oaade  a  bargan  witb 
one  of  these,  and  started.     Waggons  fitted  witb 
people  and  fishing  implements  were  trmvelling  at  the 
pace  of  mail-carts,  by  means  of  relays.     One  might 
have  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were 
flying  at  the  approach  of  a  party  of  Normans  or  bar- 
barians.    The  comnoon  people  had  exchanged  tbeir 
velvet  vests  for  linen  gaberdines.    At  daylight  we 
arrived  upon  the  shore,  where  a  great  number  of 
boats  were  in  waiting  for  the  actors  and  spectaton 
of  the  scene.     The  boats  soon  formed  a  semidrele 
in  battle  arrav  round  the  nets,  within  which  the 
thunny  were  doubtlessly  still  asleep.     The  thunny, 
although  of  mat  sixe,  is  not  gifted  with  much  in- 
telligence.    He  acts  from  iimocent  and  simple  in- 
stincts.    That  of  emi^fration  drives  it  to  Its  ruin,  on 
account  of  the  regularity  of  its  route  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  man.    When  once  it  runs,  head-forenioBtt 
into  the  nets  which  bar  its  progress,  the  poor  anunsl 
has  no  idea  of  turning  back  or  of  vaking  a  circuit. 
It  endeavours  to  pass  over  the  obstacle,  and  rises  to 
the  surface.     There  it  is  that  its  enemv  awaits  it, 
warned  of  its  approach  by  the  foam  and  fretting  of 
the  watera.      As  soon  as  the  battalion  of  thunny 
appear,  the  fishermen  strike  and  slab  with  hooks  snd 
spears  of  iron.    The  more  they  kill  the  more  victims 
present  themselves.     In  an  instant  the  whole  scene 
IS  one  sea  of  blood ;  the  spectaton  erm  are  inundated 
with  it.    Ferocious  cries  attest  the  joy  of  the  execu- 
tioners.    The  massacre  is  horrible.     Some  of  the 
boats  are  upset  by  the  convulsions  of  the  fish ;  that 
is  the  only  danger  to  which  the  assassins  are  sub- 
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jected.     Nothing  is  tfaought  of  but  general  destruc- 
lion.    In  the  confusion  of  despair  the  thunny  remain 
\    a  considerable  time  within  reach  of  the  boats,  then 
they  attempt  to  escape,  and  dive  to  discover  some 
other  outlet;  those  which  have  not  been  struck  sue- 
I  ceed;   others,  nxirtally  wounded,  go  and  expire  in 
,  the  open  sea;  the  principal  number  remain  on  the 
field  of  battle :  and  when  no  more  can  be  found  to 
'  j  kill,  the  dead  fish  are  collected  and  packed  into  the 
;  boats,  whence  they  are  ultimately  transferred  to  the 
<  waggons,  which  return  triumphantly  to  Palermo." 
'  i  In  autumn  the  thunnies  steer  northward,  and  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amalphi  and  Naples.     They 
•re  not  uncommon  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland, 
where  they  come  in  pursuit  of  the  herrings,  and  often 
daring  the  night  strike  into  the  nets,  and  do  consid- 
erable damage.     When  the  fishermen  draw  up  these 
in  the  raommg,.  the  thunny  rises  at  the  same  time 
'    towards  the  surfiice,  ready  to  catch  the  fish  that  drop 
out.     On  its  being  observed,  a  line  is  thrown  into 
j   the  water,  having  a  strong  hook  baited  with  a  her« 
i :  riog,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  seize.     As  soon  as  the 
I '  fish  finds  itself  ensnared,  it  loses  all  its  active  powers, 
I ,  and  after  very  little  resistance  submits  to  its  fate. 
,1 
I  NoTB  C The  Herrutg-JUhery, 

I     Herrings  prefer  the  deep  water,  and,  generally 
!  speaking,  avoid  the  shoal  coasts ;  and  when  thev  do 
'   get  entangled  upon  one,  great  numbers  are  wrecked. 
'   The  rocky  promontory  at  the  east  end  of  the  county 
;  of  Fife,  off  which  there  lies  an  extensive  reef  or  rock, 
!  sometines  has  that  effect ;  and  there  have  been  seas 
b  which,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  place  were  aug- 
mented by  a  strong  wind  at  south-east,  that  carried 
'   breakers  upon  the  reef  and  a  heavy  surf  along  the 
shore,  the  beach  for  many  miles  has  been  covered 
.   with  a  bank  of  herrings  several  feet  in  depth,  which, 
if  taken  and  salted  when  first  left  by  the  tide,  would 
have  been  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds;  but 
which,  as  there  was  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  allowed  to  remain  putrefy- 
ing upon  the  beach,  until  the  farmers  found  leisure 
to  cart  them,  away  as  manure.     The  hernng  is  a  re- 
markably delicate  fish,  and  dies  almost  the  instant 
that  it  is  out  of  the  wat^r,  or  gets  the  slightest  injury 
ID  it:  and  these  circumstances,  while  they  render  the 
stranded  shoals  a  much  more  frequent,  abundant,  and 
easy  prey,  than  if  they  were  more  tenacious  of  life, 
cause  them  to  putrefy  much  sooner.     One  of  those 
strandings  took  place  in  and  around  the  harbour  of 
the  small  town  of  Crail  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  be- 
fore the  new  regulations  were  passed  with  regard  to 
salt.    The  water  appeared  at  first  so  full  of  herrings, 
that  half-a-dozen  could  be  taken  by  one  dip  of  a  bas- 
ket.    Numbers  of  people  thronged  to  the  water's 
edge  and  fished  with  great  success ;  and  the  public 
crier  was  sent  through  the  town,  to  proclaim  that 
'  "csllar  herrin'"— that  is,  herrings  fresh  out  of  the 
sea— might  be  had  at  the  rate  of  forty  a-penny.     As 
the  water  rose  the  fish  accumulated,  till  numbers 
were  stunned,  and  the  rising  tide  was  bordered  with 
^sh,  with  which  baskets  could  be  filled  in  an  instant. 
The  crier  was  upon  this  instructed  to  alter  his  note, 
snd  the  people  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  shore 
and  get  herrings  at  one  shilling  a  cart-load.      But 
every  successive  wave  of  the  flood  added  to  the  mass 
of  fi^fa,  and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  land,  which 
caused  a  fresh  invitation  to  whoever  might  be  in- 
clined to  come  and  take  what  herrings  thev  chose 
gratis.     The  fish  still  continued  to  accumulate  till 
the  height  of  the  flood ;  and  when  the  water  began 
to  ebb,  they  remained  on  the  beach.     It  was  rather 
early  in  the  season,  so  that  warm  weather  mi^ht  be 
expected;  and  the  effluvia  of  so  many  putnd  fish 
might  occasion  disease;    therefore  the  corporation 
oflered  a  reward  of  one  shilling  to  every  one  who 


would  remove  a  full  cart-load  of  herring  from  that 
part  of  the  shore  which  was  under  their  jurisdiction; 
— the  fish  being  immediately  from  the  deep  water, 
were  in  the  highest  condition,  and  barely  dead.  All 
the  salt  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  was  in- 
stantly put  in  requisition ;  but  it  did  not  suffice  for 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  mass--a  great  proportion 
of  which,  notwithstanding  some  not  very  successful 
attempts  to  carry  off  a  few  sloop-loads  in  bulk,  was 
lost.  In  the  bays  or  "lochs,"  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  the  shoals  of  herrings  are  wery  abun- 
dant,  and  apt  to  be  driven  ashore  aiid  stranded  by 
heavy  gales  from  the  north-west,  these  casualties 
often  occur.  But  though  these  occurrences  are  a 
great  and  obvious  loss,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  supply  of  herrings,  whose  num. 
hers  do  not  seem  capable  of  apparent  diminution, 
either  by  the  casualties  of  nature  or  the  schemes  of 
art.  The  habits  of  this  most  abundant,  and,  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  most  valuable  fish,  are  but  im- 
perfectly known;  and  they  have  been  a  good  deal 
misrepresented.  Their  apparently  capricious  visits 
to  particular  parts  of  the  coast,  which  did  not  seem  to 
depend  upon  any  known  law,  naturally  enough  led 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  which  they  thus  peri- 
odically but  irregularly  visited,  to  impute  to  them 
certain  superstitious  likes  and  dislikes.  The  natur- 
alists, too,  or  those  who  took  upon  themselves  that 
character,  publishing  their  opinionc  from  little  obser- 
vation and  less  reflection,  rendered  the  delusion  more 
extensive  and  inveterate;  till  those  who  had  never 
seen  a  live  herring,  were  able  to  trace  its  migrations 
in  the  deep  with  as  much  certainty  as  thev  could  the 
motion  of  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  the  village-clock. 
The  herrings  do  not  come  in  myriads  from  the  Po- 
lar sea,  beginning  their  progress  in  January,  because 
there  are  no  means  of  producing  them  there.  Spawn 
has  not  been  found  to  animate  in  any  place  except 
floating  near  the  surface,  or  in  shallow  water,  where 
both  the  sun  and  the  air  act  upon  it ;  and  while  the 
Polar  seas  and  shores  are  open  to  such  action,  the 
herrings  are  not  there ;  they  are  on  our  shores  the 
full-grown  and  the  young.  But  setting  aside  the 
impossibility,  the  supposed  emigration  would  be 
without  an  object;  they  would  not  come  for  food, 
as  they  are  said  to  leave  the  north  just  when  foo4 
would  be  found  there  I  and  if  they  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  north,  they  could  not  come  to  our  shores 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  even  though  they  are  all 
obviously  in  preparation  for  such  a  purpose.  Beside, 
there  is  no  animal  that  migrates  southward  in  the 
sprine,  and  therefore  the  theory  would  require  one 
law  tor  the  rest  of  creation,  and  another  for  the  her- 
ring— that  the  latter  should  be  chilled  by  the  general 
warmth  of  the  spring,  and  warmed  by  the  Polar  frost, 
now,  so  fiu  is  the  production  of  fish  from  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  heat,  that,  just  as  we 
would  be  led  to  infer  from  the  slow  progress  of  the 
solar  beams  through  the  element  in  which  they  live, 
they  require  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  our 
summer,  to  mature  the  serms  of  their  countless 
broods.  Nay,  it  appears  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  species,  cannot  mature  their  spawn  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  to  which  they  retire  to  recruit  their 
strength ;  but  that  they  come  to  the  shores  and  shal- 
lows, where  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  penetrate  to  the 
bottom,  and  be  reflected  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
maturing  as  well  as  of  depositing  their  spawn.  We 
know  not,  and  we  cannot  know,  the  secrets  of  those 
mighty  depths  which  no  plummet  can  fathom ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pro- 
fundity where  animals,  constructed  as  the  fishes  that 
we  see  are,  could  not  by  possibility  exist.  Imagine 
the  pressure  of  a  thousand  atmospheres,  or  between 
six  and  seven  tons,  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
and  think  of  the  miracle  of  muscular  power  which 
could  give  motion  even  to  the  smallest  fish  there; 
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imagine,  too,  a  oermanenoe  of  state  where  the  air 
ne?er  mores,  and  the  sun  never  Mrarma;  and  think 
what  a  dwelling  for  that  which  must  breathe  by  an 
apparatus  so  delicate  as  the  gills  of  a  fish !  It  may 
be  said,  that  Ood  is  capable  of  making  creatures 
adapted  for  living  there.  We  do  not  deny  that  he 
is,  neither  do  we  deny  their  existence ;  bat  we  deny 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  ever  violated,  which  they 
would  be,  were  the  fishes  which  we  know  able  t-o 
move  under  such  a  pressure,  or  propagate,  so  com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the 
air.  The  herrings  come  to  the  shores  and  estuaries 
to  mature  and  propagate  their  spawn,  which  they  do 
over  a  greater  range  of  the  year  than  most  other  fish, 
continumg  the  operation  to  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
retiring  into  deeper  water  after  that  is  done.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  have  much 
migration  in  latitude,  or  that  they  ever  move  fiir 
from  those  shores  which  they  frequent  in  the  season. 
The  fry  too  are  found  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bays 
and  estuaries  frequented  by  their  parents ;  and  they 
do  not  go  to  the  deep  water  till  late  in  the  season. 
They  even  appear  to  go  farther  up  the  rivers  than 
the  old  fish,  tor  they  may  be  taken  m  brackish  water 
with  a  common  trout-fly.  The  habits  of  the  herring 
are  thus  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  salmon ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
whole  oviparous  fishes ;  that  they  all  frequent  the 
banks  and  shoals  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  go 
to  some  short  distance  m  aeeper  water  to  recover 
their  strength.  Those  which  are  rtvtpctrevs,  or  bring 
forth  their  young  hatched,  are  under  no  such  neces- 
sity; though  they  follow  the  others  to  feed  upon 
them  and  their  spawn  or  fry,  and  probably  require 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  heat  of  the  shallow  water 
to  perfect  the  internal  hatching  of  their  eggs.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  whether  any  of  these  fish 
spawn  every  year ;  but  there  are  some  fiicts  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not. 

The  white-fishing,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
which  is  principally  carried  on  for  the  common  ood 
{Aforhua  tmlgaru^,  and  the  haddock  {Morkua  agUfi- 
ntts),  used  to  be  in  a  great  measure  suspended  during 
the  spring,  when  the  fish  had  spawned ;  but  in  time, 
the  nshermen  found  out,  that  when  the  fish  were 
neither  plentiful  nor  good  upon  the  shallow  banks, 
the^  had  only  to  be  a  little  more  adventurous,  and 
go  into  the  deep  water,  in  order  to  be  successful  all 
the  year  round.  Now  the  fish  found  in  the  deep 
water  cannot  be  those  which  have  just  spawned,  for 
thev  are  fiit  and  firm,  and  have  young  milts  and  roes 
in  tiiem ;  and  hence  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  cod,  and  other  fish  of  the  same  structure,  take 
two  years  or  more  to  produce  their  immense  progeny; 
and  that  thus  there  is  not  a  fish  in  the  sea  but  which 
is  in  season  all  the  year,  if  its  place  of  residence  and 
the  mode  of  taking  it  were  known.  It  is  by  these 
general  views  that  the  particular  fiu:ts  are  made  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  system  of  nature,  and 
lead  to  useful  discoveries  in  the  arts.  When  the  fish 
are  upon  the  shores  and  in  the  estuaries,  nay,  when 
they  are  upon  the  wide  ocean,  they  have  a  host  of 
enemies.  All  fishes  seem  to  be  themselves  omnivor- 
ou$ — consuming  every  thing  that  they  can  swallow ; 
and  the  number  of  sea-birds  is  perfectlv  incredible. 
The  numbers  that  are  upon  the  uninhabited  islets  in 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Western  isles,  as  well  as 
at  thoiie  inaccessible  promontories  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast,  would  exceed  the  belief  of  any  one  who 
has  not  actually  seen  them,  and  yet  they  are  nothing 
to  the  numbers  found  in  lonely  places,  surrounded 
by  more  extensive  seas. 

N0T«  D WhUt'hait, 

Mr.  Yarrell,  the  eminent  ichthyologist,  has  proved 
historically  and  anatomically  that  this  little  fish  was 


not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  young  of  the  ihsd. 
but  a  distinct  species.  In  its  hsliits,  it  diifert  from 
all  other  species  of  c/vjpca  that  visit  our  shores  or  our 
rivers.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  ike  end  of 
September,  this  fish  may  be  caught  in  the  Thaact  v 
high  up  as  Woolwich  or  Blackwall,  every  flood-tide, 
in  considerable  quantity,  by  a  particular  mode  of  fish- 
ing to  be  hereafter  described.  During  the  first  tbree 
months  of  this  period,  neither  species  of  the  geniu 
ciupea,  of  any  age  or  sise,  except  oocssionsUy  a 
young  sprat,  can  be  found  and  taken  in  the  saaae  nt- 
uation  by  the  same  means.  The  young  shad  of  the 
vear  are  not  two  and  a  half  inches  long  till  Noveon- 
ber,  when  the  white-bait  season  is  over:  and  these 
young  shad  are  never  vrithout  a  portion  of  that  spot- 
ted appearance  behind  the  edge  of  the  upper  part  ot 
the  operculum,  which,  in  one  species  particolarly,  ii 
so  marked  a  peculiarity  in  the  adult  fish.  The 
white-bait,  on  the  contrary,  never  exhibits  a  spot  at 
any  age;  but,  from  two  inches  long  up  to  six  inches, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  largest  Mr.  Tsmll  hsi 
seen,  the  colour  of  the  sides  is  uniformly  white. 
About  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  white- 
bait make  their  appearance^  in  the  Thames,  sad  are 
then  small,  apparently  but  just  changed  from  the  al- 
buminous state  of  the  young  fry ;  whereas  the  shad 
do  not  deposit  their  spawn  till  the  end  of  June,  or 
the  beginning  of  July.  During  June,  July,  sod  Au- 
gust, immense  quantities  are  consumed  by  risiton  to 
the  different  taverns  at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall. 

**  The  particular  mode  of  fishing  for  white-hoit," 
says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "  by  which  a  constant  supply  dur- 
ing the  season  is  obtained,  was  formerly  consideRd 
destructive  to  the  fry  of  fishes  generally,  and  great 
pains  were  t^en  to  prevent  it  by  those  to  whom  the 
conservancy  of  the  fishery  of  tiie  Thames  wu  in- 
trusted ;  but  since  the  history  and  habits  of  this  spe- 
cies have  been  better  understood,  and  it  has  been  ai- 
oertalned  that  no  other  fry  of  any  value  csn  awio 
with  them— which  I  can  aver — the  men  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  this  part  of  the  occupation  with 
little  or  no  disturbance,  though  stiU  using  sn  un- 
lawful net."  Mr.  Yarrell  describes  the  net  by  which 
white-bait  are  taken  as  by  no  means  large,  uiessor- 
ing  only  about  3  or  4  feet  in  extent ;  but  the  mefh 
of  the  hose,  or  Inat  epd  of  the  net,  is  very  small. 
The  boat  is  moored  in  the  tideway,  where  the  water 
is  from  23  to  ao  feet  deep ;  and  the  net,  with  its  . 
wooden  framework,  is  fixed  to  the  aide  of  the  boat. 
The  tail  of  the  hose,  swimming  loose,  is  from  tioie 
to  time  handed  into  the  boat,  the  end  untied,  sod  its 
contents  shaken  out.  The  wooden  frame  fonnisg 
the  mouth  of  the  net  does  not  dip  more  than  four 
feet  below  the  aorfeoe  of  the  water  s  and,  except  an 
occasional  straggling  fish,  the  onlv  small  fry  teken 
with  the  white-bait^  are  sticklebacks  and  the  spotted 
or  freckled  groby.  The  &rther  the  fishemMn  go 
down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  sooner 
they  begin  to  catch  white-bait  after  the  flood-tide 
has  commenced.  When  fishing  as  high  as  Wool- 
wich, the  tide  must  have  flowed  from  three  to  four 
hours,  and  the  ivater  become  sensibly  brackish  to  the 
taste,  before  the  white-bait  will  appear.  They  re- 
turn down  the  river  with  the  first  of  the  ebb-tide; 
and  various  attempts  to  preserve  them  in  well-boats 
in  pure  fresh  water  have  uniformly  feiled.  The 
Thames  fishermen  who  live  at  and  below  Oravesend, 
know  the  white-bait  perfectly,  and  catch  them  occa- 
sionally of  considerable  sise  in  the  small  meshed 
nets  used  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hope  fbr  tskin; 
shrimps,  called  trinker-nets,  which  are  like  white- 
bait nets,  only  larger.  The  sprat»fishers  take  the 
adult  white-bait  frequently  on  the  Kentish  and  Es- 
sex coasts  throughout  the  winter.  The  Hambk. 
which  runs  into  the  Southampton  waters,  is  the  only 
other  southern  river  from  which  Mr.  Yarrell  has  re- 
ceived white-bait ;  but  this  he  believes  to  be  owiiy 
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rather  to  the  want  of  a  particular  mode  of  fishing, 
by  which  ao  small  a  fish  can  be  taken  so  near  toe 
surface,  than  to  the  absence  of  the  fish  itself;  which, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  the  Thames,  Blr.  Yarrell  has 
rery  little  doubt  might  be  caught  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  rivers  on  our  south  and  east  coasts. 
In  the  ridnitv  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  white-bait, 
from  their  brilliancy  and  consequent  attraction,  are 
used  by  the  fishermen  as  bait  on  their  lines  when 
I  fishing  for  whitings;  hence  the  name.  Dr.  Parnell 
has  round  white-bait  inhabiting  the  frith  of  Forth  in 
considerable  numbers,  during  the  summer-months; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queensferry  he  has  cap- 
tured in  one  dip  of  a  net,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square,  between  200  and  900  fish,  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  length,  mixed  with  sprats,  young  herrings, 
and  frv  of  other  fishes.  "  In  their  habits,"  says  Dr. 
Parnell,  "white-bait  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  of  the  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals,  and 
swimming  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  they  often  falll  a  prey  to  aquatic  birds." 
White-bait  being  t)|tis  added  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
Scottish  table,  it  ia  expected  to  be  hereafter  sent  to 
the  Edinburgh  market  m  such  quantities  as  to  render 
it  as  profitable  as  the  sperling^  or  smelt  fishery.  Mr. 
Yarrell  thus  technically  describes  the  whitelbait ; — 
**  The  length  of  the  head  compared  with  that  of  the 
body  alone  is  as  two  to  five ;  the  depth  of  the  body 
compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  one  to 
five :  the  dorsal  fin  commences  half-way  between  the 
point  of  the  closed  jaws  and  the  ends  of  the  short 
sod  middle  caudal  ravs ;  the  longest  ray  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  as  long  as  the  base  of  the  fin ;  the  ventral  fin 
uise^  from  l^hind  the  line  of  the  commencement  of 
the  dorsal,  and  half-way  between  the  point  of  the 
closed  jaws  and  the  end  of  the  longest  caudal  rays ; 


the  tail  long  and  deeply  forked.  The  head  is  elon- 
gated ;  the  dorsal  line  less  convex  than  that  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  scales  deciduous ;  the  abdominal  line 
strongly  serrated  from  the  pectoral  fin  to  the  anal 
aperture.  The  lower  jaw  the  longest  and  smooth ; 
the  upper  slightly  crenated ;  the  tongue  with  an  ele- 
vated central  ridge  without  teeth;  the  eye  large, 
the  irides  silverv ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Inick  pale 
greenish  ash ;  all  the  lower  part,  the  cheeks,  gill- 
covers,  sides,  and  belly,  silvery  white ;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  coloured  like  the  back ;  the  latter  tipped 
with  dusky :  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  white." 
The  only  iboa  Mr.  Yarrell  could  find  in  the  stomach 
were  the  remains  of  minute  Crustacea. 

The  fish  should  be  cooked  within  an  hour  after 
beinff  caugjfat,  or  they  are  apt  to  cling  top^ether ;  they 
are  kept  in  water  m  a  pan,  from  which  they  are 
taken,  as  required,  by  a  skimmer.  They  are  then 
thrown  upon  a  layer  of  flour,  contained  in  a  large 
napkin,  in  which  thev  are  shaken  until  completely 
enveloped  in  flour ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  cullen- 
der, and  all  the  superfluous  flour  is  removed  by  sift 
ing ;  the  fish  are  next  thrown  into  hot  lard  contained 
in  a  copper  caldron  or  stew-pan  placed  over  a  char- 
coal  fire ;  in  about  two  minutes  tney  are  removed  by 
a  tin  skimmer,  thrown  into  a  cullender  to  drain,  and 
served  up  instantly,  by  placing  them  on  a  fish-drainer 
in  a  dish.  The  rapidity  of  the  cooking  process  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  if  it  be  not  attended  to, 
the  fish  will  lose  their  crispness,  and  be  worthless. 
To  temper  their  richness,  lemon-juice  is  squeezed 
over  them,  and  they  are  seasoned  with  cayenne  pep- 
per; brown  bread  and  butter  are  substituted  for 
plain  bread;  whilst  they  are  *'  washed  down"  with 
punch. 
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CHAP.  L 

VHB  DITUnOir  OF  8HELL-FI8B. 

Ii  deBcrifaing  the  inhabitant*  of  the  water,  a 
clan  of  animals  oecur,  that  mankind,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence,  have  been  content  to 
call  Ml ;  but  that  natnralists,  from  their  forma- 
tion, have  justly  agreed  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name.  Indeed  the  afiinity  many  of  this  kind 
hear  to  the  insect  tribe,  may  very  well  plead  for 
the  historian  who  ranks  them  rather  as  insects. 
However,  the  common  language  of  a  country 
must  not  be  slightly  invaded;  the  names  of 
things  may  remain,  if  the  philosopher  be  eareial 
to  g^ve  preoiaion  to  our  ideas  of  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals,  therefore,  in- 
habtting  the  water,  which  commonly  receive  the 
name  of  fishes,  entirely  different  from  those  we 
have  been  describing,  and  also  very  distinct  from 
each  other.  These  are  divided  by  naturalists 
into  Crustaoeous  and  Testaceous  animals:  both. 


totally  unlike  fishes  to  appearance,  seem  to  inr 
vert  the  order  of  nature ;  and  as  those  have  their 
bones  on  the  inside,  and  their  muscles  hung  upon 
them  for  the  purposes  of  life  and  motion,  these, 
on  the  contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the 
outside,  and  ill  their  muscles  within.  Not  to 
talk  mysterieusly—- all  who  have  seen  a  lobster 
or  an  oyster,  perceive  that  the  shell  in  these 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other  ani- 
mals; and  that,  by  these  shells,  the  animal  is 
sustained  and  defended. 

Crustaoeous  i&A,  such  as  the  crab  and  the 
lobster,  have  a  shell  not  quite  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, but  rather  resembling  a  firm  crust,  and  in 
some  measure  capable  of  yielding. — ^Testaceous 
fishes,  such  as  the  oyster  or  cockle,  are  furnished 
with  a  shell  of  a  stony  hardness;  very  brittle, 
and  incapable  of  yielding.  Of  the  crustaoeous 
kinds  are  the  Lobster,  the  Crab,  and  the  Tor- 
toise :  of  the  testaceous,  that  numerous  tribe  of 
Oysters,  Mussels,  Cockles,  and  Sea-snails,  which 
offer  with  infinite  variety. 
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The  orostaceous  tribe  seem  to  hold  the  middle 
rank  between  fishes,  properly  so  called,  and  those 
snail-like  animals  that  receive  the  name  of  tes- 
taceons  fishes.  Their  muscles  are  strong  and 
firm,  as  in  the  former ;  their  shell  is  self-pro- 
duced, as  among  the  latter.  Thej  have  motion, 
and  hunt  for  food  with  great  aviditj,  like  the 
former.  They  are  incapable  of  swimming,  but 
creep  along  the  bottom,  like  the  latter :  in  short, 
they  form  the  link  that  unites  these  two  classes, 
that  seem  so  very  opposite  in  their  natures. 

Of  testaceous  fishes  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
As  to  animals  of  the  crustaceous  kind,  they  are 
very  numerous,  their  figure  offers  a  hundred  va- 
rieties :  but  as  to  their  nature,  they  are  obvi- 
ously divided  into  two  very  distinct  kinds,  dif- 
fering in  their  habits  and  their  conformation. — 
The  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  Lobster ;  the  chief 
of  the  other,  the  Tortoise.  Under  the  Lobster 
we  rank  the  Prawn,  the  Cray-fish,  the  Shrimp, 
the  8ea-crab,  the  Land-crab,  and  all  their  varie- 
ties. Under  the  Sea-tortoise,  the  Turtle,  the 
Hawksbill-turtle,  the  Land-tortoise,  and  their 
numerous  varieties. 


CHAP.  IL 

CRUST ACSOUS  ▲NIMAL5  OF  THE  LOBSTER  KIVD. 

However  different  in  figure  the  lobster  and  the 
crab  may  seem,  their  manners  and  conformation 
%re  nearly  the  same.  With  all  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  fishe^  they  are  condemned  to  lead  an 
insect  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and 
though  pressed  by  continual  hunger,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  wait  till  accident  brings  them 
their  prey.  GRiough  without  any  warmth  in 
their  bodies,  or  even  without  red  blood  circulat- 
ing through  their  veins,  they  are  animals  won- 
derfully voracious.  Whatever  they  seize  upon 
that  has  life,  is  sure  to  perish,  though  never  so 
well  defended:  they  even  devour  each  other; 
and,  to  increase  our  surprise  still  more,  they 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  eat  themselves ; 
as  they  change  their  shell  and  their  stomach 
every  year,  and  their  old  stomach  is  generally 
the  first  morsel  that  serves  to  glut  the  new.^ 

The  lobster  is  an  animal  of  so  extraordinary  a 
form,  that  those  who  first  see  it  are  apt  to  mis- 
take the  head  for  the  tail ;  but  it  is  soon  discov- 
ered'that  tho  animal  moves  with  its  daws  fore- 
most ;  and  that  the  part  which  plays  within  it- 
self by  joints,  like  a  coat  of  armour,  is  the  tail 
The  two  great  claws  are  the  lobster's  instruments 
of  provision  and  defence ;  these,  by  opening  like 
a  pair  of  nippers,  have  great  strength,  and  take 
a  firm  hold :  they  are  usually  notched  like  a  saw, 
which  still  more  increases  their  tenacity.  Be- 
side these  powerful  instruments,  which  may  be 

1  See  Note  *,  p.  308. 


considered  as  arms,  the  lobster  has  eight  kgi, 
four  on  each  side,  and  these,  with  the  tail,  serve 
to  give  the  animal  its  progressive  aad  sideling 
motion.  Between  the  two  daws  is  the  animiTa 
head,  very  small,  and  furmsiied  with  eyes  thai  , 
seem  like  two  black  homy  specks  on  each  side; 
and  these  it  has  a  power  of  advancing  out  of  the  . 
socket,  and  drawing  in,  at  {Measure.  The  mouth, 
like  that  of  insects,  opens  the  long  way  of  the 
body,  not  crossways,  as  with  man  and  the  higher 
race  of  animals.  It  is  furnished  with  two  teeth 
for  the  comminution  of  its  food ;  but,  as  these 
are  not  sufficient,  it  has  three  more  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  one  on  each  side,  and  the  other  below.  Be- 
tween the  two  teeth  there  is  a  fleshy  substance, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tongue.  The  intestines  consist 
of  one  long  bowd«  which  reaches  from  the  month 
to  the  vent ;  but  what  this  animal  differs  in  from 
all  others,  is,  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  in  the 
breast-bone.  It  is  fumi^ed  with  two  long  feel- 
ers or  horns,  that  issue  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
that  seem  to  correct  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  and 
apprize  the  animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  {ffey. 
The  tail,  or  that  jointed  instrument  at  the  other 
end,  is  the  great  instrument  of  motion ;  and  with 
this  it  can  raise  itself  in  the  water.  Under  thii 
we  usually  see  lodged  the  spawn  in  great  aboik- 
dance ;  every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by  a 
very  fine  filament,  which  is  scarcdy  perceivable. 
Bvery  lobster  is  an  hermaphrodite,  and  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  self-impregnated!'  The  ovaiy, or 
place  where  the  spawn  is  first  produced,  is  bad- 
wards  toward  the  tail,  where  a  red  substance  is 
always  found,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  duster 
of  peas,  that  are  yet  too  small  for  exdusion. 
From  this  receptacle  there  go  two  canals,  that  ^ 
open  on  each  side  at  the  jointures  oi  the  shelL  . 
at  the  belly ;  and  through  these  passages  the  , 
peas  descend  to  be  excluded,  and  placed  under 
the  tail,  where  the  animal  preserves  them  from 
danger  for  some  time,  until  they  come  to  mata- 
rity ;  when,  being  furnished  with  limbs  and  mo- 
tion, they  drop  off  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  parent 
they  immediately  seek  for  refuge  in  the  smallest 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  such  like  crevices  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  entrance  is  but 
small,  and  the  opening  can  be  easily  defended. 
There,  without  seeming  to  take  any  food,  thej 
grow  larger  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  from  the  mere 
accidental  substances  which  the  water  washes  to 
their  retreats.  By  this  time,  also^  they  acquire 
a  hard  firm  shell,  which  furnishes  them  with 
both  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  They  then 
begin  to  issue  from  their  fortresses,  and  boldly 
creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
more  diminutive  plunder.  The  spawn  of  fish, 
the  smaller  animals  of  their  own  kind,  but  chiefly 

2  The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  by  no  means  her- 
maphrodites, but  are  found  distinctly  male  and  fe- 
male. The  eggs  are  deposited  under  the  tail  of  the 
females,  which  for  that  purpose  is  ofien  much  broad- 
er than  that  of  the  males. — En. 
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,'  the  worms  that  keep  at  the .  bottom  of  the  sea, 
gapplj  them  with  plenty.  They  keep  in  this 
manner  doee  among  the  rocks,  busily  employed 
in  scratching  up  the  sand  with  their  claws  for 
worms,  or  surprising  such  heedless  animals  as 
fall  within  their  grasp:  thus  they  haye  little  to 
apprehend,  except  from  each  other ;  for  in  them, 
as  among  fishes,  the  large  are  the  most  formida- 
ble of  an  other  enemies  to  the  small. 

Bat  this  life  of  abundance  and  security  is  soon 
to  have  a  most  dangerous  interruption ;  for  the 
body  of  the  lobster  still  continuing  to  increase, 
while  its  shell  remains  unalterably  the  same,  the 
animal  becomes  too  large  for  its  habitation,  and, 
imprisoned  within  the  crust  that  it  has  naturally 
gathered  round  it,  there  comes  on  a  necessity  of 
getting  free.  The  young  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
that  grow  fiister,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  fisher- 
men, change  their  shell  oftener  than  the  old, 
who  come  to  their  full  growth,  and  who  remain 
in  the  same  shell  often  for  two  years  together. 
In  general,  however,  all  these  animals  change 
their  shell  once  a-year ;  and  this  is  not  only  a 
most  painful  operation,  but  also  subjects  them  to 
every  danger.  Their  moulting  season  is  gener- 
ally about  the  beginning  of  summer,  at  which 
time  their  food  is  in  plenty,  and  their  strength 
and  vigour  in  the  highest  perfection.  But  soon 
all  their  activity  ceases ;  they  are  seen  forsaking 
the  open  parts  of  the  deep,  and  seeking  some  re- 
tired situation  among  the  rocks,  or  some  outlet 
where  they  may  remain  in  safety  from  the  at- 
tacks of  their  various  enemies.  For  some  days 
before  their  change,  the  animal  discontinues  its 
voraciousness;  it  is  no  longer  seen  laboriously 
harrowing  up  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  or  fight- 
ing with  others  of  its  kind,  or  hunting  its  prey ; 
it  lies  torpid  and  motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation of  the  approaching  change.  Just  before 
casting  its  shell,  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back, 
strikes  its  claws  against  each  other,  and  every 
limb  seems  to  tremble;  its  feelers  are  agitated, 
and  the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion ;  it  then 
swells  itself  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  at  last 
the  shell  is  seen  beginning  to  divide  at  its  junc- 
tures ;  particularly,  it  opens  at  the  junctures  of 
the  beUy,  where,  like  a  pair  of  jumps,  it  was  be- 
fore but  seemingly  united.  It  also  seems  turned 
inside  out,  and  its  stomach  comes  away  with  its 
sheU.  After  this,  by  the  same  operation,  it  dis- 
engages itself  of  the  claws,  which  burst  at  the 
joints ;  the  animal,  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
casting  them  off  as  a  man  would  kick  off  a  boot 
that  was  too  big  for  him. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  this  wonderful  creature 
finds  itself  at  liberty,  but  in  so  weak  and  enfee- 
bled a  Btate,  that  it  continues  for  several  hours 
motionless.  Indeed,  so  violent  and  painful  is  the 
operation,  that  many  of  them  die  under  it ;  and 
those  which  survive  are  in  such  a  weakly  state 
for  some  time,  that  they  neither  take  food  nor 
venture  from  their  retreats.  Immediately  aft«r 
thb  change,  they  have  not  only  the  softness  but 


the  timidity  of  a  worm.  Every  animal  of  the 
deep  is  then  a  powerful  enemy,  which  they  can 
neither  escape  nor  oppose ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  time  when  the  dog-fish,  the  cod,  and  the  ray, 
devour  them  by  hundreds.^  But  this  state  of 
defenceless  imbecility  continues  for  a  very  short 
time :  the  animal,  in  less  than  two  days,  is  seen 
to  have  the  skin  that  covered  its  body  grown 
ahnoet  as  hard  as  before ;  its  appetite  is  seen  to 
increase ;  and,  strange  to  behold !  the  first  ob- 
ject that  tempts  its  gluttony,  is  its  own  stomach, 
which  it  so  lately  was  disengaged  from.  This  it 
devours  with  great  eagerness;  and  some  time 
after  eats  even  its  former  shelL  In  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  health 
and  strength,  the  new  shell  is  perfectly  formed, 
and  as  hard  as  that  which  was  but  just  thrown 
aside. 

To  contribute  to  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
shell,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  lobster  is 
supplied  with  a  very  extraordinary  concretion 
within  its  body,  that  is  converted  into  the  shelly 
substance.  It  is  a  cha)ky  substance,  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach  of  all  lobsters,  impro- 
perly caUed  crabs*  eyes,  and  sold  under  that  title 
in  the  shops.  About  the  time  the  lobster  quits 
its  shell,  the  teeth  in  its  stomach  break  these 
stones  to  pieces,  and  the  fiuids  contained  therein 

s  Dr.  Darwin  says — on  the  authority  of  a  friend 
who  had  been  enga^^  in  surveying  the  sea-coasts — 
that  a  hard-shelled  crab  always  stands  sentinel,  to 
prevent  the  sea^insects  from  injuring  the  rest  in  their 
defenceless  state ;  and  that,  from  his  appearance,  the 
fishermen  know  where  to  find  the  sort  ones,  which 
they  use  for  bait  in  catching  fish ;  adding  that,  though 
the  hard-shelled  crab,  when  he  is  on  bis  duty,  ad- 
vances boldlv  to  meet  the  foe,  and  will  with  difficultv 
quit  the  fiela,  yet  at  other  times  he  shows  great  ti- 
midity, and  is  very  expeditious  in  effecting  his  escape. 
If,  however,  he  be  often  interrupted,  he  will  pretend 
death,  like  the  spider,  and  watch  an  opportunity  to 
sink  himself  in  the  sand,  keeping  only  his  eyes  above. 
The  fishermen,  when  they  take  a  crab  that  is  not  in 
good  condition,  return  it  to  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
mark  it  on  the  back  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
or  the  end  of  a  knife ;  and  it  is  very  surprising,  that 
this  mark  may  not  only  be  seen  to  remain  on  the  old 
shell,  but  that  it  is  also  found  impressed  on  the  sub- 
sequent new  one.  ^  These  men  also  say,  that  when 
crabs  have  had  their  shells  marked,  and  been  carried 
out  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  thrown 
among  others,  they  will  also  find  their  way  back 
again :  this  the  men  have  often  observed  by  catching 
them  in  their  former  haunts.  These  animals  are 
naturally  very  quarrelsome,  and  frequently  have  seri- 
ous contests  by  means  of  those  formidable  weapons, 
their  great  claws.  With  these  they  lay  hold  of  their 
adversary's  legs ;  and  whatever  they  seize,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  them  forego  their  hold.  They  fre- 
quently retain  some  portion  of  a  leg  or  limb  as  a 
token  of  victory.  In  order  to  prove  the  extreme 
tenacious  disposition  of  the  crab,  a  fisherman,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Collinson,  made,  by  irritation,  a  crab 
seize  one  of  its  own  small  claws  with  a  large  one. 
The  foolish  creature  did  not  distingubh  that  it  was 
itself  the  afrgressor,  but  exerted  its  strength,  and 
soon  cracked  the  shell  of  the  small  claw.  Feeling 
itself  wounded,  it  cast  off  the  piece  in  the  usual  place, 
but  continued  to  retain  the  hold  with  the  great  claw 
for  a  long  time  afterward. — Ed. 
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dissolve  ,them.  This  fluid,  which  still  •remains 
in  the  new  stomach,  is  thought  to  he  replete  with 
a  petrifying  quality,  proper  for  forming  a  new 
shell :  however,  the  concreting  power  that  first 
formed  these,  shows  a  suflicient  power  in  the 
animal  to  produce  also  the  shell ;  and  it  is  going 
but  a  short  way  in  the  causes  of  things  when  we 
attempt  to  explain  one  wonder  by  another.^ 

When  the  lobster  is  completely  equipped  in 
its  new  shell,  it  then  appears  how  much  it  has 
grown  in  the  space  of  a  few  days ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  old  shell  being  compared  with  thoee 
of  the  new,  it  will  be  found  that  the  creature  is 
increased  above  a  third  in  its  size ;  and,  like  a 
boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  it  seems  won- 
derful  how  the  deserted  shell  was  able  to  contain 
so  great  an  animal  as  entirely  fills  up  the  new. 

The  creature  thus  furnished,  not  only  with  a 
complete  covering,  but  also  a  greater  share  of 
strength   and   courage,    ventures   more   boldly 

4  Baer  has  proved  that  the  crab's  stomach  consists 
of  two  coats ;  one  inner,  which  in  every  respect  ma v 
be  compared  to  a  callous,  homy  epidermis,  and  which 
is  destitute  of  vitality;  and  an  outer  or  containing 
coat,  transparent,  but  sufficiently  strong  and  vascu- 
lar. The  inner  coat,  as  it  is  well  known,  consists 
of  various  and  very  curious  parts,  some  resembling 
lK>ny  plates,  others  compared  to  teeth.  Now,  at 
the  period  when  the  crab  changes  its  skin,  it  likewise 
casts  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  on  this  ac- 
count Uiis  process,  analogous  to  the  moulting  of  birds, 
and  to  the  renewing  of  the  hair  in  quadrupeds,  is  in 
the  crab  attended  with  very  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  a  total  interruption  of  the  digestive 
function.  Baer  relates  very  accurately  the  changes 
which  tiie  stomach  undergoes  preparatory  to  the 
casting  of  its  inner  coat.  It  would  be  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  follow  him  in  this  description, 
however  interesting.  Some  things  he  mentions  are, 
however,  specially  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  first 
place,  the  softer  parts  of  the  old  epidermis,  or  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  are  very  rapidly  digested  in  the 
stomach,  as  soon  as  it  has  recovered  its  functions, 
and  has-^which  it  does  quickly — formed  a  new  lining 
on  its  inner  surface.  But  there  are  other  harder 
parts  that  cannot  be  readily  digested  and  dissolved, 
and  which  are  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  hard  and 
hollow  bones,  popularly  termed  the  teeth,  are  got 
rid  of  by  being  discharged  through  the  external  ori- 
fice corresponding  to  the  mouth.  There  are  other 
solid  plates  of  the  epidermic  portion  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  not  of  a  shape  calculated  to  irritate  the 
new  and  tender  epidermis,  and  consequently  they  can 
be  retained  with  impunity,  and  are  destined  to  per- 
form  a  new  and  curious  function ;  for,  according  to 
Baer,  these  plates,  for  some  time  preparatory  to  the 
act  of  casting  the  shells,  rapidly  increase  in  weight 
and  in  solidity,  so  as,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking, 
they  may  be  considered  as  forming  considerable  reser. 
voirs  of  earthy  matter,  to  be  f^dually  dissolved  and 
digested  in  the  newly  lined  stomach,  at  the  very  time 
earthy  matter  is  required  by  the  animal  for  the  for- 
mation of  its  new  shell.  These  plates  are  popularly 
called  Crab-stonest  and  when  submitted  to  Uie  diges- 
tive process  soon  lose  their  roughness,  and  become 
smooth  and  polished  before  they  are  entirely  dis- 
solved.  These  crab-stones  are  chiefly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and  Baer  has  proved,  by  repeated 
analysis,  that  the  fluid  contents  of  a  crab's  stomHch 
contain  (at  the  time  these  stones  are  in  them)  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  muri- 
atic add Ed. 


among  the  animals  at  the  bottom;  aadoot  a 
week  passes,  that,  in  its  oombftta,  it  does  nut 
suffer  some  mutilation.  A  joint,  or  even  a  whole 
claw,  is  sometimes  snapped  off  in  these  eBCoun- 
ters.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  tbeae  ani- 
mals never  meet  each  other  without  an  engage- 
ment In  these,  to  come  off  with  the  kMsof  a 
leg,  or  even  a  claw,  is  considered  as  bo  great 
calamity ;  the  victor  carries  off  the  q>oii  to  feast 
upon  at  leisure,  while  the  other  retiies  firom  the 
defeat  to  wait  for  a  thorough  repair.  Thia  repair 
it  is  not  long  in  procuring.  From  the  ^aoe 
where  the  joint  of  the  claw  was  out  away,  is  seen 
in  a  most  surprising  manner  to  huigeoa  ont  the 
banning  of  a  new  daw.  This,  if  oheerved  at 
first,  is  small  and  tender,  bat  grows,  in  the  spaoe 
of  three  weeks,  to  be  almost  as  large  and  as  j 
powerful  as  the  old  one.  I  say  almost  as  laige,  ; 
for  it  never  arrives  to  the  AiU  size ;  and  this  is  - 
the  reason  we  generally  find  the  ciawi  of  Ubsten 
of  unequal  magnitude.' 

*  In  the  water,  these  animals  art  able  to  res  niai- 
bly  upon  their  legs  or  small  claws  -,  and,  if  abnned, 
they  can  spring,  tail  foremost,  to  a  surprisins  di»- 
tance,  almost  as  swifUy  as  a  bird  can  fiy .    The  nslier. 
men  can  see  them  pass  about  thirty  feet;  and,  what 
is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  will  throw  the«»- 
selves  into  their  hold  in  that  iiianDcr>  as  is  fi^ueaUy 
seen  by  the  people  who  endeavour  to  catch  then  at 
Filey-bridge,  near  Scarborough.     The  dmimstancc   . 
of  lobsters  losing  their  claws  at  thunder-daps,  or  oa   [ 
the  sound  of  cannon,  is  well  authenticated;  and  tbe 
fishermen  are  often  jestingly  saluted  by  the  nilen.  ' 
The  restoration  of  claws  thus  lost  may  always  be 
observed ;  for  these  never  again  grow  to  their  former 
size.     When  the  claws  of  lobsters  beeoose  ineoo- 
venient  from  being  by  any  means  injured,  thev  always 
break  them  off.     At  a  late  meeting  of  the  PeaaDce 
Natural  History  Sodetv  a  paper  on  the  rcprodactioa   . 
of  amputated  parts  in  the  lower  animals  was  read  by   , 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cough.    In  the  course  of  the  essay  the  > 
following  facts  were  mentioned: — A  spedmen  of  tbt   i 
Triton  baring  been  found  which  had  received  so  m-   > 
vere  an  injury  that  its  hinder  leg  had  been  cnshed, 
it  was  amputated  above  the  injured  part,  and  the  ani- 
mal so  placed  that  it  could  be  watched  every  day. 
In  the  course  of  five  days  the  wound  had  healed,  bat 
it  appeared  that  the  period  of  healing  depended  on 
the  temperature,  for  the  healing  was  far  more  rapid 
in  June,  Jul  v,  and  August,  than  at  anv  other  period. 
It  appears  that  after  the  amputated  leghasbecooM 
healed  for  a  short  time,  varving  to  ten  days,  a  red 
point  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  tae  scar,  which  isfomcd 
of  blood-vessels ;  this  increases  in  sise,  and  stands  in 
a  short  cone  from  the  skin.     As  it  increases  in  sise 
the  red  part  becomes  pale  and  the  base  pdludd,  aod 
then  it  gets  marked  in  a  curious  manner^  and  form 
in  fact  a  new  thigh.    This  new  part  oontiooes  conical 
for  some  time,  but  gradually  enhugea  at  the  point, 
and  becomes  bulbous.     A  red  point  appears  on  the 
new  as  on  the  old  part,  and  goes  on  in  the  sane  way, 
and  the  lower  leg  is  formed  joint  after  joint,  every 
joint  of  the  toes  is  formed  as  aeparatelv  and  distinctly 
as  the  larger  ones,  till  a  perfect  limb  is  prodaced. 
The  new  parts  are  not  in  due  proportion  widi  older 
portions,  hut  about  one-third  the  perfect  sise.    This, 
however,  is  gradually  remedied  by  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  parts,  so  that  about  the  115th  day  after  the 
operation,  the  new  limb  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  ones.     On  dissection  it    _ 
the  continuation  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  i 
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After  what  hu  been  ihns  desoribed,  let  us 
pftUM  a  little,  to  reflect  on  the  wonders  that  this 

.  eKtiaerdinacy  oreatore  offers  to  our  imagination ! 
An  animal  without  bones  on  the  inside,  jet  ftir- 

I  nished  with  a  stomach  capable  of  digesting  the 
iuurdest  substances,  the  shells  of  mussels,  of  oys- 
ters, and  even  its  own ;  an  animal  gaining  a  new 
ttomaoh  and  a  new  shell  at  stated  intervals !  fur- 
niahed  with  the  instruments  of  generation  double 
in  both  sexes ;  and  yet  with  an  apparent  incapa- 
eit J  of  uniting !  without  red  blood  circuhtting 
throogh  the  body,  and  yet  i^parently  vigorous 
tad  tetive !  but,  most  strange  of  all,  an  animal 
endowed  with  a  vital  principle  that  furnishes 
out  such  limbs  as  have  been  cut  away ;  and  keeps 
eoatinually  combating  it,  though  in  constant 
repair  to  renew  its  engagements !  These  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  where 
nature  sports  without  a  spectator ! 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  animal 
there  are  many  varieties,  with  some  differenoes 
in  the  ckws,  but  little  in  the  habits  or  conforma- 
tion.^   It  is  found  above  three  feet  long ;  and  if 


is  similar  to  that  of  the  old  parts,  though  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  re-derelopment  such  is  not  the 
case.  Some  observations  were  made  on  the  variety 
of  the  drcalation  observed  In  the  old  and  new  parte, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  blood-vessels  had  an 
action  independent  of  the  heart.  The  crustaceans 
were  then  referred  to,  and  it  appears  that  they  have 
eren  a  greater  fiuulity  of  shedding  and  renewing  their 
claws.  They  can,  however,  only  lo«e  their  claws  at 
the  joint,  and  that  at  the  one  near  the  body.  This 
they  do,  tf  a  daw  happens  to  be  imprisoned  between 
itones  or  designedly;  they  then  shed  their  claw, 
leaving  it  behind,  and  make  their  escape.  The  whole 
claw  is  formed  at  once,  and  endosed  in  a  yery  delicate 
membrane.  In  this  state  they  lie,  till  the  animal 
tbeds  its  shell  for  the  purpose  of  growth,  it  then 
rapidly  enlar^s,  but  does  not  attoin  its  full  size  till 
tfter  repeated  sheddings.  This  fact,  it  appears,  is 
turned  to  rather  a  curious  profit  by  some  of  the  fisher- 
men  Ed. 

(The  Nonomf  lobater  has  generally  eight  legs, 
besides  two  daspera,  with  six  unequd  feelers ;  two 
eyes,  commonly  distant,  placed  on  fast  stakes,  and 
moveable;  the  tail  is  articulated  and  unarmed.  The 
body  is  long,  with  the  thorax  aculeated  forwards; 
and  prismatic  arms,  with  the  angles  spiny.  This 
spedes  is  nearly  equal  in  sise  to  the  common  lobster, 
and  is  prindptUly  found  in  the  northern  ocean.  It 
alM  inhabits  Great  Britain. 

PrawH$  have  a  long  serrated  snout,  bending  up- 
wards;  three  pair  of  very  lone  filiform  feelers ;  claws 
small,  furnished  with  two  tangs;  smooth  thorax; 
five  joints  to  the  tail;  middle  caudal  fin  subulated, 
two  outmost  flat  and  rounded.  It  is  frequent  in 
several  shores  among  loose  stones ;  sometimes  found 
at  sea,  and  taken  on  the  surface  over  thirtv  fiithoms 
depth  of  water :  dnereous  when  fresh,  and  of  a  fine 
red  when  boiled. 

Shriii^g  pojisesB  long  slender  feelers,  and,  between 
them,  two  projective  laminae;  the  daws  have  a 
linrle-hooked  moveable  fang;  they  have  three  pair 
of  legs;  seven  ioints in  the  tail;  the  middle  caudal 
fin  tubulated,  the  four  others  round  and  fringed ;  a 
*pine  on  the  exterior  side  of  each  of  the  outmost. 
These  animals  inhabit  the  shores  of  Britain  in  vast 
quantities,  and  are  the  most  delicious  of  the  genus. 

The  Squilla  has  a  snout  like  a  prawn,  but  deeper 
and  thinner;  the  feelers  longer  in  proportion  to  the 


we  may  admit  the  shrimp  and  the  prawn  into 
the  class,  though  unfurnished  with  daws,  it  is 
seen  not  above  an  indi.  These  all  live  in  the 
water,  and  can  bear  its  absence  for  but  a  few 
hours.  The  shell  is  black  when  taken  out  of  the 
water,  but  turns  red  by  boiling.  The  most  com- 
mon way  of  taking  the  lobster  is  in  a  basket,  or 
pot,  as  the  fishermen  call  it,  made  of  wicket- 
work,  in  which  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  six  or  ten  fathom 
water.  The  lobsters  creep  into  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  get  out  again. 
The  river  craw-fish '^  differs  little  from  the  lobster, 
but  that  the  one  will  live  only  in  fresh-water, 
and  the  other  will  thrive  only  in  the  sea. 

The  crab  is  an  animal  found  equally  in  fresh 
and  salt  water ;  as  well  upon  land  as  in  the  ocean. 


bulk ;  the  sub-caudal  fins  rather  larger.    This 

is,  at  full  growth,  not  above  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp. 
The  squilla  inhabits  the  coast  of  Kent,  and^  is  sold  m 
London  under  the  name  of  the  white  shrimp,  as  it 
assumes  that  colour  when  boiled. — En. 

7  This  species  of  lobster  has  a  projecting  snoot, 
slightly  serrated  on  the  sides;  a  smooth  thorax ;  the 
back  smooth,  with  two  small  spines  on  each  side ; 
the  daws  large,  beset  with  small  tubercles ;  the  two 
first  pair  of  legs  clawed,  the  two  next  subulated: 
the  tail  consists  of  five  joints ;  and  the  caudal  fins 
are  rounded.  The  flesh  of  the  craw-fish  is  cooling, 
moistening,  and  adapted  to  nourish  such  as  labour 
under  consumptions.  Though  they  are  variously 
dressed,  yet  no  parts  of  them  are  eatable  except  their 
daws  ana  tails.  Soups  are  frequently  made  of  them, 
which  are  rendered  still  more  medicinal  by  the 
addition  <^  herbs,  snails,  or  other  substances,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  physidan.  The  flesh  is 
accounted  best  in  the  summer  months;  but  the 
delicate  flavour  of  these  fish  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  their  food.  When  they  have  well-tasted 
food  thdr  flesh  preserves  the  relish  of  it ;  but  when 
they  feed  on  other  things,  they  are  often  rendered  of 
no  value  by  the  flavour  communicated  to  their  flesh 
by  tbem.  There  are  great  Quantities  of  these  fish 
in  the  river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia;  but  the 
people  find  them  scarcely  eatable,  because  of  a  bitter 
aromatic  flavour,  very  disagreeable  in  food.  It  has 
lately  been  observea,  that  the  calamus  aromatic 
grows  in  vast  abundance  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
and  that  these  creatures  feed  greedily  upon  its  roots. 
Craw-fish  also  abound  in  the  river  I>on,  in  Muscovy, 
where  they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  after  which 
the  stones  called  crabs'  eyes  are  picked  out.  These 
animals  are  very  greedy  of  flesh,  and  flock  in  great 
numbers  about  carcasses  thrown  in  the  water  where  ! 
they  are,  and  never  leave  them  while  any  reouuna: 
they  also  foed  on  dead  frqgs  when  they  come  in  their 
way.  In  Switzerland  there  are  some  craw-fish  which 
are  red  when  they  are  alive,  and  others  bluish.  Some 
kinds  of  them  also  will  never  become  red,  even  by 
boiling,  but  continue  bladdsh.  Craw-fish  are  found 
in  many  of  our  riven  lodged  in  holes  which  they 
form  in  the  dayey  banks ;  and  their  presence  is  gen- 
erally esteemed  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the 
water.  They  are  frequentiy  taken  by  means  of 
sticks,  split  at  the  end,  with  a  but  inserted  in  the 
cleft,  and  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  from  each  other.  These  sticks,  after  remaininsr 
some  tiose,  are  taken  up,  generally  with  an  animal 
adhering  to  each.  They  are  gently  drawn  out  of 
the  mud,  and  a  basket  is  put  under  them,  to  receive 
the  animals  which  always  drop  off  when  brought  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. — Ed. 
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In  shape  it  difiera  very  much  from  the  lobster, 
but  entirely  resembles  it  in  habits  and  conforma- 
tion. The  tail  in  this  animal  is  not  so  apparent 
as  in  the  former,  being  that  broad  flap  that  seems 
to  cover  a  part  of  the  belly,  and  when  lifted  dis- 
ooTefs  the  peas  or  spawn,  situated  there  in  great 
abundance.  It  resembles  the  lobster  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  claws,  which  are  two ;  and  its  legs, 
which  are  eight,  four  on  either  side.  Like  the 
lobster,  it  is  a  bold  voracious  animal ;  and  such 
an  enmity  do  crabs  bear  each  other,  that  those 
who  carry  them  for  sale  to  marketr,  often  tie  their 
ckws  with  strings  to  prevent  their  fighting  and 
maiming  themselves  by  the  way.  In  short,  it 
resembles  the  lobster  in  every  thing  but  the 
amazing  bulk  of  its  body  compared  to  the  size  of 
its  hea4,  and  the  length  of  its  intestines,  which 
have  many  convolutions. 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land  as 
well  as  in  water,  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation 
produces  a  difference  in  its  habitudes,  which  it 
is  proper  to  describe.  The  Land  crab  is  found 
in  some  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  and  in 
great  abundance  in  all  the  tropical  climates  in 
Africa  and  America.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  endued  with  various  properties ;  some  being 
healthful,  delicious,  and  nourishing  food ;  others, 
poisonous  or  malignant  to  the  Ust  degree ;  some 
are  not  above  half- an -inch  broad,  others  are 
found  a  foot  over ;  some  are  of  a  dirty  brown, 
and  others  beautifully  mottled.  That  animal 
called  the  Violet  crab  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  is 
the  most  noted,  both  for  its  shape,  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh,  and  the  singularity  of  its  manners. 

The  Violet  crab  somewhat  resembles  two  hands 
cut  through  the  middle  and  joined  together ;  for 
each  side  looks  like  four  fingers,  and  the  two 
nippers  or  claws  resemble  the  thumbs.  All  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  shell  as  large 
as  a  man's  hand,  and  bunched  in  the  middle,  on 
the  fore-part  of  which  there  are  two  long  eyes 
of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley,  as  transparent 
as  crystal,  and  as  hard  as  horn.  A  little  below 
these  is  the  mouth,  covered  with  a  sort  of  barbs, 
under  which  there  are  two  broad  sharp  teeth 
as  white  as  snow.  They  are  not  placed,  as  in 
other  animals,  crossways,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  not  much  unlike  the  blades  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.  With  these  teeth  they  can  easily  cut 
leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  their 
usual  food.  But  their  principal  instrument  for 
cutting  and  seizing  their  food  is  their  nippers, 
which  catch  such  a  hold,  that  the  animal  loses 
the  limb  sooner  than  its  grasp,  and  is  often  seen 
scampering  off,  having  left  its  cUw  still  holding 
fiist  upon  the  enemy.  The  faithful  claw  seems 
to  perform  its  duty,  and  keeps  for  above  a  minute 
fastened  upon  the  finger  while  the  crab  is  making 
off.^  In  fact,  it  loses  no  great  matter  by  leaving 
a  leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  soon  grow  again,  and 
the  animal  is  found  as  perfect  as  before. 

8  Brown's  Jamaica,  p.  423. 


This,  however,  is  the  least  surpriang  put  of 
this  creature's  history ;  and  what  I  am  going  to  ' 
relate,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  u  con- 
fidently confirmed  as  any  other  drcumstance  in 
natural  history,  it  might  well  stagger  our  belief. 
These  ^nimaU  live  not  only  in  a  kind  of  ordeilj 
society  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountaina,  bat 
regularly  once  aryear  march  down  to  the  seaside 
in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time.    Ai  thej 
multiply  in   great   numbers,  they  dioose  the 
months  of  April  or  May  to  b^n  their  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  sally  out  by  thousands  from  the 
stumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for 
themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.   At 
that  time  the  wh<4e  ground  i^  covered  with  this 
band  of  adventurers ;  there  is  no  setting  down 
one's  foot  without  treading  upon  them.'   The 
sea  is  their  place  of  destination,  and  to  that  thej 
direct  their  march  with  right-lined  precision. 
No  geometrician  could  send  them  to  their  des- 
tined station  by  a  shorter  course ;  they  nather 
turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  whatever  obstacles  in- 
tervene ;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  honse, 
they  will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep  the 
unbroken  tenor  of  their  way.    But  though  this 
be  the  general  order  of  their  route,  they  upon 
other  occasions  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
&ce  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  be  intersected  by 
rivers,  they  are  seen  to  wind  along  the  course  of 
the  stream.    The  procession  sets  forward  from 
the  mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  annj,  i 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  ooramand<ar.  ■ 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  battalions ; 
of  which  the  first  consists  of  the  strongest  and 
boldest  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward 
to  dear  the  route,  and  hce  the  greatest  dangen. 
These  are  often  obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain, 
and  go  into  the  most  convenient  encampment 
till  the  weather  changes.    The  main  body  of  the 
army  is  composed  of  females,  which  never  leave 
the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  in  for  some 
time,  and  then  descend  in  r^ular  battalia,  being 
formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad  and 
three  miles  deep,'  and  so  close  that  they  almost 
cover  the  ground.     Three  or  four  days  after 
this,  the  rear-guard  follows ;  a  straggling  undis- 
ciplined tribe  consisting  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  so  robust  nor  so  numerous  as  the  former. 
The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding ;  but 
if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  faU  to  profit  by 
the  occasion ;  and  they  continue  to  move  forward 
in  their  slow  uniform  manner.    When  the  sun 
shines  and  is  hot  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
they  then  make  a  universal  halt,  and  wait  till 
the  cool  of  the  evening.   When  they  are  terrified^ 
they  march  back  in  a  confused  disorderly  manner,  • 
holding  up  their  iiippers,  with  which  they  some- 
times tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin,  and  then  leave 
the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the  wound.  They 

9  Labat.     Voyage  aux  Isles  Fran9oi8e8,  vol.  ii 
p.  221. 
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e^en  try  to  intimida^te  their  enemies ;  for  they 
often  datter  their  nippers  together,  as  if  it  were 
to  threaten  those  that  come  to  disturb  them. 
But  though  they  thus  strive  to  be  formidable 
to  man,  they  are  much  more  so  to  each  other; 
for  th<7  are  possessed  of  one  most  unsocial  pro- 
perty, which  is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident 
is  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable 
of  proceeding,  the  rest  &11  upon  and  devour  it 
on  the  spot,  and  then  pursue  their  journey. 

When  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  escaping  a 
thousand  dangers,  (for  they  are  sometimes  three 
months  in  getting  to  the  shore,)  they  have  ar- 
rived at  their  destined  port,  they  prepare  to  cast 
their  spawn.  The  peas  are  as  yet  within  their 
bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  usual  in  animals 
of  this  kind,  under  the  tail;  for  the  creature 
waits  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-water  to  help  the 
delivery.  For  this  purpose,  the  crab  has  no 
sooner  reached  the  shore,  than  it  eagerly  goes  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  waves  wash 
over  its  body  two  or  three  times.  This  seems 
only  a  preparation  for  bringing  their  spawn  to 
maturity;  for  without  &rther  delay  they  with- 
draw to  seek  a  lodging  upon  land :  in  the  mean- 
time  the  spawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded  out  of 
the  body,  and  sticks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap, 
or  more  properly  the  taiL  This  bunch  is  seen  as 
big  as  a  hen^s  egg,  and  exactly  resembling  the 
roes  of  herrings.  In  this  state  of  pregnancy,  they 
once  more  seek  the  shore  for  the  last  time,  and 
shaking  off  their  spawn  into  the  water,  leave 
accident  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  At  this  time 
whole  shoals  of  hungry  fish  are  at  the  shore,  in 
expectation  of  this  annual  supply ;  the  sea  to  a 
great  distance  seems  black  with  them ;  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  crabs -eggs  are  immediately 
devoured  by  these  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs 
that  escape  are  hatched  under  the  sand;  and 
soon  after  millions  at  a  time  of  these  little  crabs 
are  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelling 
up  to  the  mountains. 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  so  active  to  re- 
tarn ;  they  have  become  so  feeble  and  lean,  that 
they  can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flesh  at 
that  time  changes  its  colour.  The  most  of  them, 
therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat 
parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover,  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  mouth 
with  leaves  and  dirt,  so  that  no  air  may  enter. 
There  they  throw  off  their  old  shells,  which  they 
leave  as  it  were  quite  whole,  the  place  where 
they  opened  on  the  belly  being  unseen.  At  that 
time  they  are  quite  naked,  and  almost  without 
motion  for  six  days  together,  when  they  become 
80  fat  as  to  be  delicious  food.  They  have  then 
under  their  stomachs  four  large  white  stones, 
which  gradually  decrease  in  proportion  as  the 
shell  hardens,  and  when  they  come  to  perfection 
are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the 
animal  is  seen  slowly  making  its  way  back ;  and 
all  this  is  most  commonly  performed  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks. 


This  animal,  when  possessed  of  its  retreats  in 
the  mountains,  is  impregnable ;  for  only  subsist- 
ing upon  vegetables,  it  seldom  ventures  out ;  and 
its  habitation  being  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  it  remains  for  a  great  part  of  the  season 
in  perfect  security.  It  is  only  when  impelled  by 
the  desire  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and  when 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  flat  country,  that 
it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for 
its  descent  in  eager  expectation,  and  destroy 
thousands:  but  disregarding  the  bodies,  they 
only  seek  for  that  small  spawn  which  lies  on 
each  side  of  the  stomach  within  the  shell ;  of 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man*s  thumb.  They  are 
much  more  valuable  upon  their  return,  after 
they  have  cast  their  shell;  for  being  covered 
with  a  skin  resembling  soft  parchment,  almost 
every  part  except  the  stomach  may  be  eaten. 
They  are  taken  in  their  holes  by  feeling  for  them 
in  the  ground  with  an  instrument:  th^y  are 
sought  after  by  night,  when  on  their  journey, 
with  flambeaux.  The  instant  the  animal  per- 
ceives itself  attacked,  it  throws  itself  on  its  back, 
and  with  its  claws  pinches  most  terribly  what- 
ever it  happens  to  £wten  on.  But  the  dexterous 
crab-catcher  takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  nippers  cannot  toucli 
him,  and  thus  he  throws  it  into  his  bag.  Some- 
times also  they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge 
at  the  bottom  of  holes,  in  rocks  by  the  sea-side, 
by  clapping  a  stick  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
which  prevents  their  getting  out ;  and  then  soon 
after  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the 
animal  is  found,  upon  its  retiring,  drowned  in 
its  retreat. 

These  crabs  are  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  natives ;  and  the  slaves  very  often  feed  en- 
tirely upon  them.  In  Jamaica,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  plenty,  they  are  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  place.  Tet  still, 
the  eating  of  them  is  attended  with  some  danger ; 
for  even  of  this  kind  many  are  found  poisonous, 
being  fed,  as  it  is  thought,  upon  the  manchineel 
apple ;  and  whenever  they  are  found  under  that 
noxious  plant,  they  are  always  rejected  with 
caution.  It  is  thus  with  almost  all  the  produc- 
tions of  those  luxurious  climates ;  however  tempt- 
ing they  may  be  to  the  appetite,  they  but  too 
often  are  found  destructive ;  and  scarce  a  delicacy 
among  them  that  does  not  carry  its  own  alloy. 

The  descent  of  these  creatures  for  such  im 
portant  purposes,  deserves  our  admiration ;  but 
there  is  an  animal  of  the  lobster  kind  that  annu- 
ally descends  from  its  mountains  in  like  manner, 
and  for  purposes  still  more  important  and  vari- 
ous. Its  descent  is  not  only  to  produce  an  off- 
spring, but  to  provide  itself  a  covering ;  not  only 
to  secure  a  family,  but  to  fiimish  a  house.  The 
animal  I  mean  is  the  Soldier  crab,  which  has 
some  similitude  to  the  lobster,  if  divested  of  its 
shell.  It  is  usually  about  four  inches  long,  has 
no  shell  behind,  but  is  covered  down  to  the  tail 
with  a  rough  skin,  terminating  in  a  point.    It  is, 
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howerer,  armed  with  itroiig  hard  nippers  before, 
Hke  the  lobster ;  and  one  of  them  is  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thmnb,  and  pinches  most  powerfollj.  It 
is,  as  I  said,  without  a  shell  to  anj  part  except 
its  nippers;  but  what  nature  has  denied  this 
luiimal,  it  takes  care  to  supply  by  art ;  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other 
animal,  it  resides  in  it,  till,  by  growing  too  large 
for  its  habitation,  it  is  under  a  necessity  of 
diange.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  IsUnds ; 
^nd,  like  the  former,  it  is  seen  every  year  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  to  the  sei^^hore,  to  de? 
posit  its  spawn,  and  to  provide  itself  with  a  new 
shelL  This  is  a  most  bustling  time  with  it,  hay- 
ing so  many  things  to  do ;  and  in  hci,  very  busy 
it  appears.  It  is  very  probable  that  its  first  care 
is  to  provide  for  its  oflTspring,  before  it  attends 
to  its  own  wants;  and  it  is  thought,  from  the 
number  of  little  shells  which  it  is  seen  examin- 
ing, that  it  deposits  its  spawn  in  them,  whidi 
thus  is  placed  in  perfect  security  till  the  time  of 
exclusion. 

However  tiiis  be,  the  soldier  is  in  the  end  by 
no  means  unmindful  of  itself.  It  is  still  seen  in 
its  old  shell,  which  it  appears  to  have  consider- 
1  ably  outgrown;  for  a  part  of  the  naked  body  is 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which  the  habitation  is 
I  too  small  to  hide.  A  shell,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body ; 
and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable  and 
unwieldy.  To  answer  both  these  ends,  is  no 
easy  matter,  nor  the  attainment  of  a  slight  in- 
quiry. The  little  soldier  is  seen  busily  parading 
the  shore  along  that  line  of  pebbles  and  shells 
that  is  formed  by  the  extremest  wave ;  still,  how- 
ever, dragging  its  old  incommodious  habitation 
at  its  tail,  unwilling  to  port  with  one  shell,  even 
though  a  troublesome  appendage,  tifl  at  can  find 
another  more  convenient.  It  is  seen  stopping 
at  one  shell,  turning  it,  and  passing  it  by,  go^lg 
on  to  another,  contemplating  that  for  a  while, 
and  then  slipping  its  tail  from  its  old  habitation, 
to  try  on  the  new.  This  also  is  found  to  be  in- 
convenient; and  it  quickly  returns  to  its  old 
shell  again.  In  this  manner  it  frequently  changes, 
till  at  last  it  finds  one  light,  roomy,  and  com- 
modious; to  this  it  adheres,  though  the  shell 
be  sometimes  so  hu^e  as  to  hide  the  body  of  the 
animal,  claws,  and  all.i»  Yet  it  is  not  till  after 
many  trisls,  by  many  combats  also,  l^at  the  sol- 
dier is  thus  completely  equipped;  for  there  is 
often  a  ccmtest  between  two  of  them  for  some 
well-looking  favourite  shell  for  which  they  are 
rivals.  They  both  endeavour  to  take  posiessio^ ; 
they  strike  with  their  daws,  they  bite  each  other, 
till  the  weakest  is  obliged  to  yield,  by  giving  up 
the  object  of  dispute.  It  is  then  that  the  victor 
immediately  takes  possession,  and  payades  it  in 
his  new  conquest  three  or  four  times  backward 
and  forward  upon  the  strand  before  hfs  envious 
antagonist. 

10  Pere  du  Festre. 


When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  tends  forth  a  , 
feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  seiie  the  enemj  with 
its  nippers ;  which  if  it  fi»teiis  upon,  it  will  I 
sooner  die  than  quit  the  grasp.    The  wound  ia  ' 
very  painful,  and  not  easily  cured.    For  thii ' 
reason,  and  as  it  is  not  miuik  esteemed  for  its  ' 
flesh,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  veton  to  its  | 
old  retreat  to  the  mountaiiia  in  safety.    There  it ' 
continues  till  the  necessity  of  changing  onee 
more,  and  the  desire  of  producing  an  i^bpring 
expose  it  to  fresh  dangers  the  year  ensniag. 

SUTPLBKBHTABT  NOTB. 

The  Satiid  erah  is  bot  of  a  small  sizr;  its  eoloiir 
light  brown  or  dusky  whit^  It  has  eight  le^  tnd 
two  daws,  one  of  which  is  double  the  nie  of  tbe 
other:  these  claws  serve  both  to  defend  and  feed 
themselres  with.  The  head  has  two  square  Mm, 
which  are  receptacles  for  its  eyes,  out  of  wUck  it 
thrusts  them,  and  draws  them  in  again  at  plessore. 
Their  abode  is  only  on  tbe  sandy  shores  of  Flathen, 
and  many  other  or  the  Bahama  islands.  Tbey  nm 
very  fiut,  and  retreat  from  danger  into  little  holes 
they  make  in  the  sand. 

The  lUd-moiUed  crab  has  a  ro^nd  body;  the  kgi 
longer  and  laiger  than  in  other  kinds;  the  claws  red, 
except  which  the  whole  is  mottled  in  a  beautiful 
manner  with  red  and  white.  These  crahe  inhabit 
the  rocks  hanging  over  tbe  sea ;  tbey  ^e  tbe  ninbleit  ! 
of  all  others,  and  run  with  surprising  agilit?  aloi^ 
the  upright  side  of  a  rock,  and  under  the  rocks  thai 
hang  horizontally  below  the  ^iiiter.  This  they  are 
often  necessitated  to  do  for  escaping  the  aesaults  of 
rapacious  birds  that  pursue  them.  These  enbs 
never  go  to  land,  but  freqiaeDt  mostly  those  parts  of 
the  promontories  and  islands  of  rocks  in  and  near  the 
sea,  where  by  the  continual  and  violent  agitation  of 
the  waves  against  the  rocks  they  are  always  wet, 
continually  receiving  the  spray  of  the  sea,  which 
often  washes  them  into  it ;  but  they  instantly  return 
to  the  rock  a^n,  not  being  able  to  hve  under  water, 
and  yet  requiring  more  of  that  element  than  any  of 
the  crustaceous  kinds  that  are  not  Qsh. 

The  Rough-shelled  crabs  are  pretty  huge,  and  are 
commonly  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  shal- 
low water ;  the  legs  are  smidl  in  proportion  to  the 
body ;  the  two  claws  are  remarkably  large  and  flat. 
The  whole  shell  is  covered  over  with  innumerable 
little  tubercles  like  shsgreen ;  the  colour  is  brown, 
variously  stained  with  purple. 

Tbe  Ked'^lawed  crab  ia  of  a  small  siie  aad  brown 
colour ;  it  has  two  claws  of  unequal  bigness,  red  at 
the  ends ;  aad  eight  legs,  which  are  oi  .less  use  to 
them  than  In  other  crabs,  for  when  on  the  ground 
they  crawl  with  a  slow  pace  dragging  their  bodies 
along;  but  they  are  mostly  seen  grasping  with  their 
daws,  and  banging  to  some  sea-phmt,  or  other  iparine 
substance. 

The  Pea  crab  has  a  round,  smooth  thonui,  entire 
and  blunt ;  its  tail  is  of  the  size  of  the  body,  which 
commonly  is  of  tbe  bulk  of  a  pea.  It  inhabits  the 
mussel,  and  has  jiistlv  acquirea  the  repute  of  being 
poisonoiM.  The  swelling  after  eating  of  mussels  is 
wholly  constitutional;  for  one  that  is  affected  bv  it, 
hundreds  remain  uninjured.  Crabs  of  this  kind,  or 
those  allied  to  them,  tbe  ancients  beUeved  to  have 
been  tbe  consentaneous  inmates  of  tbe  pinna,  and 
otiier  bivalves,  which  being  too  atupid  to  pereeive 
tbe  approach  of  their  prey,  were  warned  of  it  by 
their  vigilant  friend. 

The  Common  crab  has  three  notches  in  tbe  front ; 
five  serrated  teeth  on  each  side;  the  daws  elevated: 
tl.e  next  joint  toothed ;  tbe  bind  feet  subulated;  thr 
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coloar  a  dirtj  green,  but  red  when  boiled.  It  in- 
habits all  oar  shores,  and  lurks  under  the  alga,  or 
burrows  under  the  sand.  It  is  sold,  and  eaten  by 
tbe  poor  of  our  capitals. 

The  Velvet  crab  has  tbe  thorax  quinquedentated ; 
the  body  is  covered  with  short,  brown,  vA  vet-like 
pi(e,  and  tbe  daws  with  minute  tubercles ;  there  are 
small  spines  round  the  top  of  the  second  joint ;  the 
hind  legs  are  broadly  ovated. '  This  is  among  tbe 
ipecies  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  on  account  of 
the  broad  feet,  which,  he  says,  assist  them  in  swim- 
iiiing,  as  web-feet  do  the  water-fowl.  It  iidiabits 
tiie  western  coast  of  Anglesea. 

The  Horrid  crab  has  a  projecting  bifurcated  snout, 
the  end  diverging ;  the  boii^  is  heart-shaped ;  and  the 
flaws  and  legs  covered  with  long  and  sharp  spines. 
It  is  a  large  species,  and  inhabits  the  rocks  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Scotland. 

The  Bpidtr  crab  has  a  bifid  snout,  a  bristly  throat, 
and  a  heart-shaped  body,  with  several  tubercles. 
The  legs  are  slender,  long,  and  subulated.  It  inhab- 
iu  many  of  our  shores,  and  is  often  oovered  with  hairs. 

From  the  '  Edinbui^  New  Philosophical  Journal  * 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
land-crabs  of  Jamaica  by  Alexander  Barclay,  Esq. : — 
"Criftw  abound  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica,  at  all 
seasons,  but  are  considered  to  be  best  in  the  months, 
the  names  of  which  contain  the  letter  R.  They  are 
most  plentifol  in  May,  the  season  at  which  they  de- 
posit their  eggs,  or  run^  as  the  negroes  express  it, 
snd  when  the  earth  is  literally  covered  with  them. 
At  this  season  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  houses,  or  even  out  of  the  bed-rooms,  where,  at 
one  time  scratching  with  their  larse  claws,  and  at 
another  rattling  across  the  floor,  they  make  a  noise 
that  would  not  a  little  astonish  and  alarm  a  stranger. 
OccBsionally  they  will  lodge  themselves  very  snugly 
ia  s  boot,  and  if  a  person  puts  his  foot  upon  them  in- 
•dvertently,  he  has  quick  intimation  of  the  intruder, 
by  a  grasp  of  his  nippers.  For  a  few  weeks  in  this 
lesson,  they  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantities,  and 
the  negroes  sometimes  hurt  themselves  by  making  too 
free  use  of  them.  Even  the  hogs  catch  them,  although 
not  always  with  impunity,  as  a  crab  sometimes  gets 
hold  of  one  of  them  by  Uie  snout,  from  which  he 
is  not  easily  disengaged ;  and  tha  terrified  animal  runs 
about  squeaking  in  great  distress.  At  other  occa- 
sions, and  when  more  valuable,  they  are  caught  by 
torch -light  at  night,  and  put  into  covered  badkets. 
Crowds  of  negroes  from  the  neighbouring  plantations 
pass  my  bouse  every  evening  with  their  torches  and 
baskets,  going  to  a  crab  wood  on  the  other  side,  and 
return  before  midnight  fiilly  laden.  Their  baskets 
will  contain  about  forty  crabs,  and  the  regular  price 
is  a  five-penny  piece,  our  smallest  coin,  equal  to 
about  8|a.  sterling,  for  five  or  six  crabs.  At  this 
rate  a  negro  will  make  2s.  6d.  currency  in  an  even- 
ing; and  the  more  improvident,  who  will  not  culti- 
vate provisioiwgrounds,  depend,  in  some  measure, 
ipon  catdiing  crabs,  and  selling  them  to  the  others. 
A  hundred  plantains,  usually  sold  at  fiw^  shillings, 
will  purchase  from  sixty  to  seventy  crabs,  and  two 
of  these  eaten  with  plantains  or  yams,  make  an  ex- 
cellent meal.  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred  ne- 
groes pass  my  house  in  an  evening,  and  return  with 
their  baskets  not  only  full  of  crabs,  but  with  Quan- 
tities of  them  fastened  on  the  tops  of  the  baskets. 
I  make  but  a  moderate  computation,  when  I  suppose 
they  must  have  had,  at  the  very  least,  three  thousand 
crabs.  Ahnost  everv  negro  ttraily  has  an  old  flour 
barrel,  pierced  with  boles,  in  which  their  crabs  are 
kept.  They  are  fed  with  plantain  skins,  &c.,  and 
taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  pot  as  wanted. 

*'  There  is  a  great  variety  oi  crabs  in  Jamaica,  of 
which  two  only  are  eaten.  Tbe  black  is  the  finest, 
and  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  deli- 
eades  in  the  West  Indies,  not  excepting  even  the 


turtle.  These  live  in  the  mountain-forest,  on  stony 
ground,  and  feed  on  the  &llen  dry  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  white  crab,  as  it  is  called  (although  rather  pur- 
ple than  white),  used  principally  by  the  negroes,  but 
by  the  white  people  also,  is  larger,  and  more  resem- 
bles in  taste  the  lobster  of  this  country.  These  are 
amphibious,  and  are  found  in  the  low  lands,  princi- 
pally in  the  woods,  where,  as  I  have  already  said, 
they  are  caught  at  night  with  torches.  But  they 
are  numerous  also  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  in 
some  of  the  low-lving  estates  frequently  do  consider- 
able damage  to  tne  planters  in  dry  weather,  when 
vegetation  is  slow,  by  nipping  oBT  the  blade  of  the 
young  canes  and  corn,  as  it  shoots  through  the  ground. 
In  situations  of  this  kind,  the  negroes  have  a  some- 
what singular  method  of  catching  them ;  they  know 
from  the  appearance  of  a  crab-hole  if  there  be  a  crab 
in  it,  and  dig  down  with  a  hoe  through  the  soft  loam, 
till  they  come  to  water  (about  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feetj) ;  and  then  close  the  hole  firmly  with  a  handful 
of  ary  grass.  In  this  manner  a  negro  will  shut  up 
two  or  three  dozen  of  holes  in  a  morning.  About 
four  hours  after,  he  returns,  and  his  prisoners  being 
by  this  time  druukened  (half-drowned);  they  tumble 
out  along  with  the  plug  of  grass,  and  are  caught.  In 
the  vear  181 1,  there  was  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  black  crabs  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Jamaica. 
In  the  month  of  June  or  July  of  that  year,  I  forget 
which,  the  whole  district  of  Manchioneal  (where 
the  great  chain  of  the  Blue  mountains,  extending 
from  west  to  east,  through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
terminates  on  the  east  coast)  was  covered  with  count- 
less millions  of  these  creatures  swarming  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains.  Of  this  singular  phenomenon, 
I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  having  had  occasion  to 
travel  through  that  district  at  tbe  time.  On  ascend- 
ing Quahill,  from  the  vale  of  Plantain-garden  river, 
the  road  appeared  of  a  reddish  colour,  as  if  strewed 
with  brick-dust.  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  to 
examine  the  cause  of  so  unusual  an  appearance,  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  owing 
to  myriads  of  young  black  crabs,  about  the  sixe  of 
the  nail  of  a  man's  finger,  crossing  the  road,  and 
moving  at  a  pretty  pace  direct  for  the  mountains.  I 
was  concerned  to  think  of  the  destruction  I  was 
causing  in  travelling  through  such  a  body  of  useful 
creatures,  as  I  fancied  that  every  time  my  horse  put 
down  a  foot,  it  was  the  loss  of  at  least  ten  lives.  I 
rode  along  the  coast,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  found  it  nearly  the  same  the  whole  way,  only 
that  in  some  places  they  were  more  numerous,  and 
in  others  less  so.  Returning  the  following  day,  I 
found  the  road  still  covered  with  them  the  same  as 
the  day  before.  How  have  they  been  produced  in 
such  numbers,  or,  where  are  thev  come  from  ? — ^were 
questions  that  everybody  asked,  and  no  one  could 
answer.  It  is  well  known  the  crabs  deposit  their 
eggs  once  a^year,  and  in  the  month  of  May ;  but,  ex- 
cept on  this  occasion,  though  living  on  the  coast,  I 
never  saw  a  dosen  of  young  crabs  together,  and  here 
were  millions  of  millions  covering  the  earth  for  miles 
along  a  Urge  extent  of  sea-coast.  No  unusual  num- 
ber of  old  crabs  had  been  observed  that  season ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  youi»  ones  were  moving  from  a  rock-bound 
shore,  formed  by  inaccessible  diffs,  the  abode  of  sea- 
birds,  and  agauist  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  were 
constantly  dashed  by  the  trade- wind  blowing  directly 
upon  them.  That  the  old  crabs  should  be  able  to 
deposite  their  eggs  in  such  a  part  of  the  coast  ^if  that, 
as  would  appear,  is  the  habit  of  the  animal)  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary.  No  person  in  Jamaica,  so  fiir  as 
I  know  or  have  heard,  ever  saw  such  a  sight,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  on  that  occasion :  and  I  have 
understood,  that  since  1811,  black  crabs  have  been 
more  abundant  fsrtber  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
than  they  were  ever  known  before." 
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CHAP.  III. 

.    or  THS  TORTOISE  AJSTD  ITS  KIKD8. 

Hatino  described  the  lobster  and  the  crab  as 
animals  in  some  measure  approaching  to  the  in- 
sect tribes,  it  wiU  appear  like  injastice  to  place 
the  Tortoise  among  the  number,  that  from  its 
strength,  its  dociUty,  and  the  warm  red  blood 
that  is  circulating  in  its  veins,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  even  above  the  fishes.  But  as  this  ani- 
mal is  covered,  like  the  lobster,  with  a  shell ;  as 
it  is  of  an  amphibious  nature,  and  brings  forth 
its  young  from  the  egg  without  hatching;  we 
must  be  content  to  degrade  it  among  animals 
that  in  every  respect  it  infinitely  surpasses. 

Tortoises  are  usually  divided  into  those  that 
live  upon  land,  and  those  that  subsist  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  use  has  made  a  distinction  even  in  the 
name ;  the  one  being  called  Tortoises,  the  other 
Turtles.  However,  Seba  has  proved  that  all  tor- 
toises are  amphibious;  that  the  land-tortoise 
will  live  in  the  water,  and  that  the  sea-turtle  can 
be  fed  upon  land.  A  land-tortoise  was  brought 
to  him  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam,  which  he  kept  for  half-a-year  in  his 
house,  where  it  lived  very  well  contented  in 
both  elements.  When  in  the  water,  it  remained 
with  its  head  above  the  sur£gu;e ;  when  placed  in 
the  sun,  it  seemed  delighted  with  its  beams,  and 
continued  immoveable  while  it  felt  their  warmth. 
The  difference,  therefore,  in  these  animals,  arises 
rather  from  their  habits  than  their  conformation ; 
and,  upon  examination,  there  will  be  less  variety 
found  between  them  than  between  birds  that 
live  upon  land,  and  those  that  swim  upon  the 
water.^ 

Yet,  though  nature  seems  to  have  made  but 
£bw  distinctions  among  these  animals,  as  to  their 
conformation,  yet,  in  their  habits,  they  are  very 
dissimilar ;  as  these  result  from  different  quali- 
ties of  their  food,  and  the  different  sorts  of  ene- 
mies they  have  to  avoid  or  encounter.  I  will 
therefore  exhibit  their  figure  and  conformation 
under  one  common  description,  by  which  their 
slight  differences  will  be  more  obvious ;  and  then 
I  will  give  a  separate  history  of  the  manners  of 
each,  as  naturalists  and  travellers  have  taught  us. 

All  tortoises,  in  their  external  form,  pretty 
much  resemble  each  other;  their  outward  cover- 
ing  being  composed  of  two  great  shells,  the  one 
laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touching  at  the 
edges :  however,  when  we  come  to  look  closer  we 

I  There  are  various  different  species  of  land-tor- 
toise, of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
description.  The  names  bestowed  on  them  gener. 
ally  indicate  their  haUtat  or  appearance.  These 
are — the  Indian  tortoise,  the  Radiated  tortoise,  ite 
Tabular  tortoise,  the  Geometrical  tortoise,  the  Star- 
red tortoise,  the  Leopard  tortoise,  the  Kinyxis  tor- 
toise, &c., — and  the  Emys  tortoise,  which  latter 
term  is  employed  to  designate  the  various  species 
that  live  habitually  in  fresh- water. — En. 


shall  find  thkt  the  upper  shell  is  composed  of  no 
less  than  thirteen  pieces,  which  are  laid  flat  upon 
the  ribs,  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  by  which  the 
shell  is  kept  arched  and  supported.  The  Bhells 
both  alfove  and  below  that,  which  seem,  to  an 
inattentive  observer,  to  make  each  but  one  piece, 
are  bound  together  at  the  edges  by  veiy  strong 
and  hard  ligaments,  yet  with  some  small  share 
of  motion.  There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge 
of  this  vaulted  body ;  one  for  a  very  small  head, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  to  peep  through ;  the  other 
at  the  opposite  edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail 
These  shdls  the  animal  is  never  disengaged 
from;  and  they  serve  for  its  defence  against 
every  creature  but  man. 

The  tortoise  has  but  a  small  head,  with  no 
teeth ;  having  only  two  bony  ridges  in  the  place, 
serrated  and  hard.  These  serve  to  gather  and 
grind  its  food ;  and  such  is  the  amaanng  strength 
of  the  jaws,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  them 
where  they  once  have  fastened.  Even  when  the 
head  is  cut  off,  the  jaws  still  keep  their  h<M; 
and  the  muscles  in  death  preserve  a  tenadoos 
rigidity.  Indeed,  the  animal  is  possessed  of  equal 
strength  in  all  other  parts  of  its  body :  the  legs, 
though  short,  axe  inconceivably  strong;  and  tor- 
pid as  the  tortoise  may  appear,  it  has  been  known 
to  carry  five  men  standing  upon  its  back,  with 
apparent  ease  and  unconcern.  Its  manner  of 
going  forward  is  by  moving  its  legs  one  after 
the  other;  and  the  claws  with  which  the  toes 
are  furnished,  sink  into  the  ground  like  the  nails 
of  an  iron-shod  wheel,  and  thus  assist  its  pro- 
gression. 

With  respect  to  its  internal  parts,  not  to  enter 
into  minute  anatomical  disquisitions,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  blood  drcolates 
in  this  animal  as  in  some  cartilaginous  fishes, 
and  something  in  the  manner  of  a  child  in  the 
womb.  The  greatest  quantity  of  the  blood  passes 
directly  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart,  which  <K)mmunicate8  with  the 
right  ventricle  by  an  opening ;  while  the  ami- 
des only  receive  what  the  ventricles  seem  inca- 
pable of  admitting.  Thus  the  blood  is  driven 
by  a  very  short  passage  through  the  circulation ; 
and  the  lungs  seem  to  lend  only  oocasioDal  as- 
sistance. From  this  conformation,  the  animal 
can  subsist  for  some  time,  without  using  the 
lungs,  or  breathing;  at  least  the  lungs  are  not 
so  necessary  an  instrument  for  driving  on  the 
circulation  as  with  us. 

Such  is  the  general  structure  of  this  animal, 
whether  km^nd  to  live  by  land  or  water.  With  re- 
gard to  the  differences  of  these  animals,  the  land- 
tortoise,  from  its  habits  of  making  use  of  its  feet 
in  walking,  is  much  more  nimble  upon  land  than 
the  sea-turtle :  the  land-tortoise,  if  thrown  upon 
its  back,  by  rocking  and  balancing  itslxniy,  like 
a  child  rocking  in  a  cradle,  at  last  turns  itself 
upon  its  face  again ;  but  the  turtle,  when  once 
turned,  continues  without  being  able  to  move 
.'rom  the  spot.    In  comparing  the  feet  also  of 
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, ,  these  aniTnate  the  zudls  apon  the  toes  of  one  that 
i|  has  long  been  used  to  scratch  for  subsistenoe 
1 1  upon  land,  are  blunt  and  worn ;  while  those  that 
;  I  have  only  been  employed  in  swimming,  are  sharp 
'    and  long,  and  have  more  the  similitude  of  fins. 
The  brain  of  the  land-tortoise  is  but  small;  and 
;    yet  it  is  tbree  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  tur- 
tle.— ^There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  shape  of 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  passage  by  which  they  are 
excluded ;  for,  in  the  land-tortoise,  the  passage 
is  so  narrow,  that  the  egg  conforms  to  the  shape 
of  the  aperture,  and  though  round  when  in  the 
body,  yet  becomes  much  more  oblong  than  those 
of  fowls  upon  being  excluded;  otherwise  they 
would  never  be  able  to  pass  through  the  bony 
canal  by  which  they  are  protruded :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  passage  is  wider  in  the  turtle,  and 
'  therefore  its-eggs  are  round.    These  are  the  most 
striking  distinctions;  but  that  which  is  most 
1 1  known  is  their  size ;  the  land-tortoise  not  ex- 

I  oeeding  three  feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad ;  the 
, !  searturtle  being  sometimes  firom  five  to  seven 

I I  feet  long.    The  size,  however,  is  but  a  fallacious 
I J  distinction ;  since  land-tortoises,  in  some  parts 

of  India,  grow  to  a  very  great  magnitude ;  though 
I  probably  not,  as  the  ancients  affirm,  big  enough 
for  a  single  diell  to  serve  for  the  covering  of  a 
I  house. 

I '  But  if  the  different  kinds  of  tortoises  are  not 
!  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  figure,  they 
1  are  very  obviously  distinguishable  by  their  me- 
!  thods  of  living.  The  land-tortoise  lives  in  holes 
dug  in  the  mountains,  or  near  marshy  lakes ;  the 
aearturile  in  cavities  of  rocks,  and  extensive  pas- 
tures at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  tortoise 
makes  use  of  its  feet  to  walk  with,  and  burrow 
in  the  ground ;  the  turtle  chiefly  uses  its  feet  in 
swimming,  or  creeping  at  the  bottom. 

The  land-tortoise  is  generally  found,  as  was 
observed  above,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  long, 
from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tul; 
and  from  ^ye  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  across 
the  back.  It  has  a  small  head,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  a  serpent :  an  eye  without  the  up- 
per lid ;  the  under  eydid  serving  to  cover  and 
keep  that  organ  in  safety.  It  has  a  strong  scaly 
tail,  like  the  Uzard.  Its  head  the  animal  can  put 
out  and  hide  at  pleasure,  under  the  great  pent- 
house of  its  shell;  there  it  can  remain  secure 
from  all  attacks ;  there,  defended  on  every  side, 
it  can  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  ihost  formida- 
ble animal  of  the  forest,  that  makes  use  only  of 
natural  strength  to  destroy  it.  As  the  tortoise 
lives  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never  seeks 
the  encounter;  yet,  if  any  of  the  smaller  ani- 
nials  attempt  to  invade  its  repose,  they  are  sure 
to  suffer.  The  tortoise  impregnably  defended, 
is  furnished  with  such  a  strength  of  jaw,  that, 
though  armed  only  with  bony  plates  instead  of 
teeth,  wherever  it  fastens  it  infallibly  keeps  its 
liold,  until  it  has  taken  out  the  piece. 

Though  peaceable  in  itself,  it  is  formed  for 
War  in  another  respect,  for  it  seems  almost  en- 


I 


dued  with  immortality.  Nothing  can  kill  it; 
the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members  is  but  a 
slight  injury ;  it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  the 
brain ;  it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  its  head. 
Redi  informs  us,  that  in  making  some  experi- 
ments upon  vital  motion,  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,'  took  a  land-tortoise,  made  a  larj^e 
opening  in'  its  skull,  and  drew  out  all  the  brain, 
washed  the  cavity,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest 
part  remaining,  and  then  leaving  the  hole  open, 
set  the  animal  at  liberty.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  tortoise  marched  away  without  seeming  to 
have  received  the  smallest  injury ;  only  it  shut 
the  eyes,  and  never  opened  them  afterwards. 
Soon  after  the  hole  in  the  skull  was  seen  to  dose ; 
and  in  three  days,  there  was  a  complete  skin 
covering  the  wound.  In  this  manner  ^e  animal 
lived  without  a  brain,  for  six  months ;  walking 
about  unconcernedly,  and  moving  its  limbs  as 
before.  But  the  Italian  philosopher,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  experiment,  carried  it  still  farther ; 
for  he  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  animal  lived 
twenty-three  days  after  its  separation  from  the 
body.  The  head  also  continued  to  rattle  the 
jaws,  like  a  pair  of  castanets,  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Nor  are  these  animals  less  long-lived  than  diffi- 
cult in  destroying.  Tortoises  are  commonly 
known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old;  and  there 
was  one  kept  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was  remembered  above 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  at  last  killed  by 
the  severity  of  a  frost,  from  which  it  had  not 
sufficiently  defended  itself  in  its  winter  retreat, 
which  was  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 

The  usual  food  of  the  land-tortoise  seems  not 
so  nourishing  as  to  supply  this  extraordinary 
principle  of  vitality.  It  lives  upon  vegetables  in 
its  retreats  in  the  mountains  or.  the  plain ;  and 
seldom  makes  its  prey  of  snails  or  worms,  but 
when  other  food  is  not  found  in  grateful  plenty. 
It  is  fond  also  of  fruits;  and  when  the  forest 
affords  them,  is  generally  found  not  far  from 
where  they  grow.  As  it  can  move  but  slowly,  it 
is  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  food ;  so 
that  it  usually  fills  itself  with  whatever  offers. 
Those  that  are  kept  in  a  domestic  state,  will  eat 
anything ;  leaves,  fruits,  corn,  bran,  or  grass. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  brain,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion,  it  obviously  appears  to  be  a 
torpid  heavy  animal,  requiring  rest  and  sleep ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  retires  to  some  cavern  to  sleep 
for  the  winter.  I  already  observed  that  its  blood 
circulated  through  the  heart  by  a  short  passage ; 
and  that  it  did  not,  as  anatomists  express  it,  go 
through  the  great  circulation.  With  us,  and 
quadrupeds,  the  blood  goes  from  the  veins  to  the 
heart ;  and  from  the  heart  it  is  sent  to  be  spread 
over  the  lungs ;  from  the  lungs  it  returns  to  the 
heart  again ;  and  from  thence  it  goes  to  the  ar- 
teries to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  body. 
But  its  passage  in  the  tortoise  is  much  shorter ; 
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for,  from  the  Teins  it  goes  to  the  heart ;  then 
leaving  the  longs  entireljr  out  of  its  ooorse,  it 
takes  a  short  cut,  if  I  maj  so  say,  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  arteries,  which  aemd  it  round  the 
animal  frame.  From  hence  jre  see  the  longs  are 
left  out  of  the  drouktion ;  and,  conse^nently, 
the  animal  is  capable  of  continuing  to  Uve  with- 
out continuing  to  breathe.  In  this  it  resembles 
the  bat,  the  serpent,  the  mole,  and  the  lizard ; 
like  them  it  takes  up  its  dark  residence  for  the 
winter;  and,  at  that  time,  when  its  food  is  no 
longer  in  plenty,  it  happily  becomes  insensible 
to  the  want.  Nor  is  it  unmindfiil  to  prepare  its 
retreat, and  make  it  as  oonyenient  as  possible; 
it  is  sometimes  buried  two  or  three  feet  in  the 
ground,  with  its  hde  furnished  with  moss,  grass, 
and  other  substances,  as  well  to  keep  the  retreat 
warm,  as  to  serve  for  food,  in  case  it  should  pre- 
maturely awake  from  its  state  of  stnpebction. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  while  it  Ib 
thus  at  rest,  it  totally  discontinues  to  breathe ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  animal  of  this  kind,  if  put 
into  a  dose  vessel,  without  air,  will  soon  be  stifled ; 
though  not  so  readily  as  in  a  state  of  vigour  and 
activity. 

From  this  dormant  state  the  tortoise  is  awak- 
ened by  the  genial  return  of  spring;  and  is 
thought  not  to  be  much  wasted  by  its  long  con- 
finement To  animals  that  live  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  a  sleep  of  nz  months  is  but  as  the 
napofanight.  All  tiie  actions  of  these  bng-lived 
creatures  seem  formed  upon  a  soalo  answering 
the  length  of  thdr  ezistenoe ;  their  slumbers  are 
for  a  season ;  thdr  motions  are  dow,  and  require 
time  in  every  action ;  even  the  act  of  procrei^ 
tion,  which  among  other  animals  is  performed  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  is  with  them  the  budness  of 
days.  About  a  month  after  thdr  enlargement 
from  a  torpid  state,  they  prepare  to  transmit 
their  posterity;  and  both  continue  joined  for 
near  a  month  together.  The  eggs  of  the  female 
are  contained  in  the  ovary,  above  the  bladder, 
which  is  extremely  large ;  and  these  are,  before 
their  exdudon,  round  and  naked,  with  some 
spots  of  red;  after  they  are  laid,  however,  they 
assume  another  form,  being  smaller  and  longer 
tiian  those  of  a  hen.  This  alteration  in  the  figure 
of  the  eggs  most  probably  proceeds  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  bony  passage  through  which  they 
are  excluded.  Swammerdam,  who  compared  the 
size  of  the  egp  taken  out  of  this  animal's  body 
with  the  diameter  of  the  passage  through  which 
they  were  exduded,  was  of  opinion  that  the  bones 
themselves  separated  from  each  other,  and  closed 
again;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  probable 
to  suppose,  that  the  eggs,  and  not  the  bones, 
alter  their  form.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
round  in  the  body,  and  that  they  are  oval  upon 
being  protruded. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  tortoise  kind,  like  those  of 
birds,  are  furnished  with  a  yolk  and  a  white ; 
but  the  shell  is  different,  being  somewhat  like 
those  soft  eggs  that  hens  exclude  before  thdr 


time:  however,  this  shell  is  much  thicker  and 
stronger,  and  is  a  longer  time  in  coming  to  matu- 
rity in  tiie  womb.  The  land-4ortoise  lays  but  a 
fow  in  number,  if  compared  to  the  sea4ortle, 
who  depodta  firom  a  hundred  and  fiffy  to  two 
hundred  in  a  season. 

The  amount  of  the  land-tortoise's  egg^  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn;  but,  from  the  scarceness 
of  the  animal,  I  am  apt  to  think  they  cannot  be 
numerous.  When  it  prepares  to  lay,  the  fomale 
scratches  a  slight  depresdon  in  the  earth,  gener- 
ally in  a  warm  dtuation,  where  the  beams  of 
the  sun  have  thdr  frill  effect;  there  depodting 
her  eggs,  and  covering  them  with  grass  and 
leaves,  she  forsakes  them,  to  be  hatched  by  ths 
heat  of  the  season.  The  young  tortoises  are 
gen^eraUy  excluded  in  about  twenty-six  days; 
but,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  assists,  or  its 
coldness  retards  incubation,  sometimee  it  happens 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  two  or  three  day^L 
The  little  animals  no  sooner  leave  the  ^g  than 
they  seek  for  their  providon,  ratirdy  self-tan^t ; 
and  thdr  shdl,  with  which  they  are  covered  from 
the  beginning,  expands  and  grows  larger  with 
age.  As  it  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  pieees, 
they  are  all  c^lable  of  extension  at  their  eutures, 
and  the  shdl  admits  of  increase  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  otherwise  with  those  animals,  like 
the  lobster,  whose  shell  is  composed  all  of  one 
piece,  that  admits  of  no  increase;  which,  when 
the  tenant  is  too  big  for  the  habitation,  must 
burst  the  shell,  and  get  another.  But  the  cover- 
ing of  the  tortoise  grows  larger  in  proportion  as 
the  internal  parts  expand ;  in  some  measl^e  rs- 
sembling  the  growth  of  the  human  sboU,  which 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  bones,  inoeaaing  in 
size  in  pr<4x»rtion  to  the  quantity  of  the  biaia. 
All  tortoises,  therefore,  as  they  never  change 
their  shell,  must  have  it  formed  in  pieees;  and 
though,  in  some  that  have  been  described  by 
painters  or  historians,  tiiese  marks  have  not  beeo 
attended  to,  yet  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  general  to  the  whde  tribe. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  these  animals 
into  gardens,  as  they  are  thought  to  destroy  in* 
sects  and  snails  in  great  abundance.  We  are 
even  told  that  in  hot  countries  they  are  admitted 
into  a  domestic  state,  as  they  are  great  dee^yen 
of  bugs.  How  so  large  and  heavy  an  animd  is 
capable  of  being  expert  at  such  petty  prey  is  not 
easy  to  conceive ;  but  I  have  seen  several  of  them 
about  gentiemen's  houses,  that,  in  general,  appear 
torpid,  harmless,  and  even  fond  of  employment 
Ohildran  have  sometimes  got  upon  the  back  of  a 
tortoise;  and  such  was  the  creature's  strength, 
that  it  never  seemed  overloaded,  but  moved  off 
with  its  burden  to  where  it  expected  to  be  fed, 
but  would  carry  them  no  fririher.  In  winter 
they  regularly  find  out  a  place  to  sleep  in;  but 
in  those  warm  countries  in  which  the  tortoise 
is  found  laiger,  and  in  greater  ploity  than  in 
Europe,  they  live  without  retiring,  the  whole 
year  round. 
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The  Seartortoise,  or  l!aHle,  u  it  is  now  called, 
is  generally  found  larger  than  the  former.  This 
element  is  poeeeflsed  with  the  property  of  inoreaa- 
ing  the  magnitude  of  those  animals,  which  are 
common  to  the  land  and  the  ocean.  The  sea 
pike  is  larger  than  that  of  f^esh-water ;  the  sea 
bear  is  larger  than  that  of  the  mountains ;  and 
the  sea-turtle  exceeds  the  land-tortoise  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  is  of  differ^t  magnitudes, 
according  to  its  different  kinds ;  some  turtles 
being  not  above  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  some 
above  eight  hundred. 

The  Great  Mediterranean  turtle  (or  Ooriaoeous 
turtle)  is  the  largest  of  the  turtle  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  found  firom  five 
to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  nine  hundred 
pounds  weight  But,  unluckily,  its  utility  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  size ;  as  it  is  unfit  for  food, 
and  sometimes  poisons  those  who  eat  it.  The 
shell  also,  which  is  a  tough  strong  integument, 
resembling  a  hide,  is  unfit  for  all  serviceable  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  animals  was  taken  in  the 
year  172d,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  nets 
that  were  not  designed  for  so  large  a  capture. 
This  iortle,  which  was  of  enormous  strength,  by 
its  own  struggles  involved  itself  in  the  nets  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  mis- 
chief: yet,  even  thus  shackled,  it  appeared  terri- 
ble to  tiie  fishermen,  who  were  at  first  for  fiying ; 
but  finding  it  impotent,  they  gathered  courage 
to  drag  it  on  shore,  where  it  made  a  most  horrible 
bdlowing ;  and  when  they  began  to  knock  it  on 
the  head  with  their  gaffs,  it  was  to  be  heard  at 
ha]f-&-mile's  distance.  They  were  still  farther 
intimidated  by  its  nauseous  pestilential  breath, 
which  so  powerfully  affected  them,  that  they 
were  near  fainting. — ^This  animal  wanted  but 
four  indies  of  being  eight  feet  long,  and  was 
above  two  leet  over:  its  shell  more  resembled 
leather  than  the  shell  of  a  tortoise ;  and,  unlike 
all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  it  was  furnished  with 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  one  rank  behind  another,  like 
those  of  a  shark :  its  feet  also,  different  firom  the 
rest  of  this  kind,  wanted  daws ;  and  the  tail  was 
quite  disengaged  from  the  shelly  and  fifteen  inches 
long,  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadruped  than 
a  tortoise.  This  animal  was  then  unknown  upon 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  European  seas,  in  some 
India  ship  that  might  be  wrecked  upon  her  re- 
turn. Binoe  that,  however,  two  or  three  of  these 
animals  have  been  taken  upon  the  coants;  two 
in  particular  upon  those  of  OomWaJl,  in  the  year 
175is,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  eight  hundred 
pounds;  and  one  Upon  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  but  two 
jears  before,  that  weighed  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred.  One,  most  probably  of  this  kind 
abo,  was  caught  about  thirty  years  ago  near 
Scarborough,  and  a  good  deal  of  company  was 
invited  to  feast  upon  it :  a  gentleman,  who  was 
one  of  the  guests,  told  the  company  that  it  was 
a  Mediterranean  turtle,  and  not  wholesome;  but 
a  person,  who  was  willing  to  satisQr  his  appetite 


at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ate  of  it:  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  v^miiting  and  purging;  but  his 
constitution  overpowered  the  malignity  of  the 
poison. 

These  are  a  formidable  and  useless  kind,  if 
compared  to  the  turtle  cau^t  iii  the  South  seas 
and  the  Indian  ocean.  These  are  of  different 
kinds ;  not  only  unlike  each  other  in  form,  but 
furnishing  man  with  very  different  advantages. 
They  are  usually  distinguished  by  sailors  into 
four  kinds ;  the  Trunk  turtle,  the  Loggerhead, 
the  HawksbiU,  and  the  Green  turtle. 

The  Trunk  turtle  is  commonly  krger  than  the 
rest,  and  its  back  higher  and  rounder.  The  fiesh 
of  this  is  rank,  and  not  very  whdesome. 

The  Loggerhead  is  so  called  from  the  largeness 
of  its  head,  which  is  much  bigger  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  other  kinds.  The  flesh  of  this 
also  is  very  rank,  and  not  eaten  but  in  case  of 
necessity.' 

The  HawksbiU  turtle  (or  Imbricated  turtle)  is 
the  least  of  the  four,  and  has  a  long  and  small 
mouth,  somewhat  resembling  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 
The  flesh  of  this  also  is  very  indifferent  eating ; 
but  the  shell  serves  for  the  most  valuable  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  animal  that  supplies  the  tor- 
toise-shell, of  which  such  a  variety  of  beautiful 
trinkets  are  made.  The  substance  of  which  the 
shells  of  other  turtle  are  composed  is  thin  and 
porous;  but  that  of  the  hawksbill  is  firm,  and  when 
polished,  is  beautiAilly  marbled.  They  generally 
carry  about  three  pounds ;  but  the  largest  of  all, 
six  pounds.  The  shell  consists,  as  in  all  the 
kind,  of  thirteen  leaves  or  phites,  of  which  eight 
are  flat,  and  five  hollow*  They  are  raised  and 
taken  off  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  made  under 
the  shell  after  the  fiesh  is  taken  out  As  soon 
as  the  heat  affects  the  leaves,  they  start  from 

3  Loggerhead  turtles  inhabit  the  seas  about  the 
West  uidia  islands ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  particularly  about  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  In  some  seas  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  green  turtles,  and  being  more  strong,  they 
oCcasionaliy  make  much  longer  voyages.  They  are 
often  found  in  the  ocean,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  leagues  from  land.  One  of  them 
was  seen  by  Catesoy,  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  latitude  30  degrees  north,  apparently  about 
midway  betwixt  the  Azores  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  these  were  the  nearest  possible  land.  These 
animals  are  excessively  bold  and  fierce.  When  at- 
tacked they  vigorously  defend  themselves,  both  with 
their  mouth  and  paws,  against  the  assailants ;  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  them  quit  any  hdd 
which  they  happen  to  take  with  their  jaws:  so 
powerful  are  these,  that  the  animals  are  able  to 
divide  even  very  strong  substances  by  means  of  them. 
Aldrovandus  assures  us,  that  on  offering  a  thick 
walking-stick  to  the  gripe  of  a  loggerhead  turtle, 
which  he  saw  publicly  exhibited  at  Bologna,  the  ani- 
mal bit  it  in  two  in  an  instant.  The  loggerheads 
are  not,  like  the  green  turtles,  contented  with  marine 
plants ;  their  principal  food  is  shell-fish,  which  their 
strong  beak  enables  them,  without  difficulty,  to  tear 
from  the  rocks,  and  break  to  pieces ;  and  their  vora- 
city is  said  to  be  such,  that  in  some  countries,  it 
leoids  them  to  attack  even  young  crocodiles,  which 
they  often  mutilate  of  their  limbs  or  taiL-^En. 
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the  ribs,  and  are  easily  raised  with  the  point  of 
a  knife.  By  being  scraped  and  polished  on  both 
sides,  they  become  beautifully  transparent,  or 
are  easily  cast  into  what  form  the  workman 
thinks  proper,  by  making  them  soft  and  pliant 
in  warm  water,  and  then  screwing  them  in  a 
mould,  like  a  medal :  howeyer,  the  shell  is  most 
beautiful  before  it  undergoes  this  last  operation. 
But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoise  kind,  the 
Green  turtle  is  the  most  noted  and  the  most 
valuable.^  The  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  its  nutri- 
tiye  qualities,  together  with  the  property  of  being 
easily  digested,  were,  for  above  a  century,  known 
only  to  our  seamen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  where  they  were  taken.  It  was  not  till 
by  slow  degrees  the  distinction  came  to  be  made 

s  This  animal  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  productions  of  equatorial  climates.  On 
distant  shores  it  furnishes  to  navigators  an  aliment 
equally  agreeable,  abundant,  and  sdutiferous,  and  an 
assured  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  scurvy.  The 
flesh  and  broth  of  turtle  are  recommended  in  a  num- 
ber of  morbid  affections,  as  in  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  inveterate  syphilis,  and  a  variety  of  cutaneous 
affections.  The  fat  is  of  a  deep  green,  but  it  is  very 
finely  flavoured.  Leguat  infornjA  us,  that,  in  the 
Island  Rodriguez,  the  fiit  of  the  tortoises  is  so  highly 
coloured,  that  people  at  first  were  afraid  to  eat  it, 
and  that  it  communicates  to  the  urine  the  tint  of 
emerald.  The  turtles  of  Batavia  are  not  in  much 
estimation.  In  Cook's  Voyages  we  learn,  that  those 
of  the  river  Endeavour,  in  New  Holland,  are  very 
good.  There  is  more  or  less  a  musky  flavour  about 
the  green  turtles,  according  to  the  season  in  which 
they  are  caught.  It  would  appear  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  in  certain  latitudes,  these 
animals  possess  pernicious  qualities.  At  the  time  of 
the  voyage  of  Commodore  Anson,  in  1740,  the  Span- 
iards and  Americans  of  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico, 
near  Panama,  regarded  their  flesh  as  poisonous. 
Qiusre,  whether  the  species  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  was  the  one  which  they  thus  stigmatized  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  European 
colonies,  in  the  Antilles,  and  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
they  are  in  the  highest  estimation.  In  Jamaica  they 
are  even  preserved  in  parks ;  and  their  flesh  is  sold  in 
the  shops  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  beef  and  mutton. 
From  this  last  island  in  particular  is  London  sup- 
plied with  immense  quantites  of  this  luxurious  food. 
It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  descant  on  the  en- 
thusiastic  veneration  in  which  turtle  soup  is  held  by 
English  aldermen. 

The  turtles  on  board  ship  are  kept  in  puncheons 
of  salt  water,  which  is  changed  every  four  or  five 
days.  A  hole,  about  eight  inches  square,  is  made  ifi 
the  bulge  of  the  puncheon,  to  admit  air  and  food 
consisting  of  chopped  plantain  stalks  and  fowls'  en- 
trails ;  but  many  turtles  never  eat  any  thing  during 
the  whole  voyage.  Turtles  will  sometimes  weigh 
more  at  their  being  landed  here  than  when  shipped 
in  the  West  Indies ;  others,  again,  fall  off  consider- 
ably; but  much  depends  upon  the  weather,  and 
attention  to  changing  the  water  frequently.  The 
price  of  turtle,  in  Jamaica,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
beef.  Sailors  on  board  ships  bound  to  Honduras, 
for  mahogany,  make  an  agreement  with  the  captain 
that  they  sludl  not  be  obliged  to  eat  turtle  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a-week.  The  eggs  of  the  turtle 
are  f^lobular,  the  shell  is  soft  like  parchment,  and  is 
readily  indented  by  pressure :  although  not  unpalata- 
ble, many  people  do  not  like  them,  especially  at  first 
eating Ed. 


between  such  as  were  malignant  and  such  u ; 
were  wholesome.  The  oontroirersies  and  oontra- 
diotions  of  our  old  travelleis  were  numerous  upon 
this  head:  some  asserting,  that  the  turtle  was 
deliciouB  food;  and  others,  that  it  was  actual 
poison.  Dampier,  that  rough  seaman,  who  has 
added  more  to  natural  history  than  half  of  the 
philosophers  that  went  before  him,  appears  to  be 
the  first  who  informed  us  of  their  distinctions; 
and  that,  while  the  rest  might  be  valuaUe  for 
other  purposes,  the  green  turtle  alone  was  chiefly 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  He  nevei 
imagined,  however,  that  this  animal  would  make 
its  way  to  the  luxurious  tables  of  Borope ;  for , 
he  seems  chiefly  to  recommend  it  as  salted  up 
for  ship's  provision,  in  case  of  necessity. 

At  present  the  turtle  is  very  well  known  among 
us,  and  is  become  the  fiEtvourite  food  of  those  that 
are  desirous  of  eating  a  great  deal  without  the 
danger  of  surfeiting.  This  is  a  property  the  flesh 
of  the  turtle  seems  peculiarly  possessed  of;  and 
by  the  importation  of  it  alive  among  us,  gluttony 
is  freed  from  one  of  its  greatest  restraints.  The 
flesh  of  the  turtle  is  become  a,  branch  of  com- 
merce; and  therefore  ships  are  provided  with 
conveniences  for  supplying  them  with  water  and 
provision,  to  bring  them  over  in  health  from 
Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islandL  This, 
however,  is  not  always  effected ;  for  though  thej 
are  very  vivacious,  and  scarcely  require  any  pro- 
vision upon  the  voyage,  yet,  by  the  working  of 
the  ship,  and  their  beating  against  the  sides  ol 
the  boat  that  contains  them,  they  become  battered 
and  lean ;  so  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  instead  of  bringing  the  turtle  to 
the  epicure,  he  ought  to  be  transported  to  the 
turtle. 

This  animal  is  called  the  green  turtle,  from 
the  colour  of  its  shell,  which  is  rather  greener 
than  that  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  genendly 
found  about  two  hundred  weight;  though  some 
are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above  fifty. 
Dampier  tells  us  of  one  that  was  seen  at  Port- 
Royal,  in  Jamaica,  that  was  six  feet  broad  across 
the  back ;  he  does  not  teU  us  its  other  dimen- 
sions ;  but  says  that  the  son  of  Captain  Roach,  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old,  sailed  in  the  shell,  as  in 
a  boat,  from  the  shore  to  his  father's  ship,  which 
was  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  size  of  some  turtles  the 
ancients  speak  of.  ^Han  assures  us,  that  the 
houses  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  are  usoally 
covered  with  a  single  shelL  Diodorus  Sicohis 
tells  us  that  a  people  neighbouring  on  Ethiopia, 
called  the  Turtle-eaten,  coasted  along  the  shore 
in  boats  made  of  the  upper  shell  of  this  animal ; 
and  that  in  war,  when  they  had  eaten  the  flesh, 
the  covering  served  t^em  as  a  tent.  In  this  ac- 
count, Pliny,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  andents, 
agree ;  and,  as  they  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  truth,  we  are  not  lightly  to  con- 
tradict their  testimony. 

At  present,  however,  they  are  not  seen  of  such 
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amazing  dimennons.  We  are  told  by  Laet,  that 
on  the  Isle  of  Cuba  thej  grow  to  such  a  size,  as 
that  five  men  can  stand  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them  together ;  and  what  is  more  surprising  still, 
that  the  animal  does  not  seem  overloaded,  but 
will  go  off  with  them  upon  its  back,  with  a  slow 
stead/  motion,  towards  the  sea. 

Thej  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  island  of  Ascension ;  where,  for  several  years, 
they  were  taken  to  be  salted  to  feed  the  slaves, 
or  for  a  supply  of  ship's  provision.  Their  value 
at  present  seems  to  be  better  known. 

This  animal  seldom  comes  from  the  sea  but 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  now  and  then  to  sport  in 
fresh-water.    Its  chief  food  is  a  submarine  plant, 
that  covers  the  bottom  of  several  parts  of  the 
sea  not  far  from  the  shore.    There  the  turtles 
&re  seen,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  feeding  in 
great   numbers,  like   flocks   of  sheep,  several 
fathoms  deep,  upon  the  verdant  carpet  below. 
At  other  times  they  go  to  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
and  they  seem  to  find  gratification  in  fresh- water. 
After  some  time  thus  employed,  they  seek  their 
former  stations;  and  when  done  feeding,  they 
generally  float  with  their  heads  above  water, 
nnless  they  are  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hun- 
ters, or  birds  of  prey,  in  which  case  they  suddenly 
plunge  to  the  bottom.     They  often  seek  their 
I  provision  among  the  rocks,  feeding  upon  moss 
I  and  sea-weed ;  and  it  is  probable  will  not  disdain 
I  to  prey  upon  insects  and  other  small  animals,  as 
i  they  are  very  fond  of  flesh  when  taken  and  fed 

for  the  table. 
I      At  the  time  of  breeding,  they  are  seen  to  for- 
I ,  sake  their  former  haunts  and  their  food,  and  to 
!  take  sometimes  a  voyage  of  nine  hundred  miles 
I  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  some  favourite  shore. 

I  The  coasts  they  always  resort  to  upon  these  occa- 
'   sions  are  those  that  are  low,  flat,  and  sandy ;  for, 

being  heavy  animals,  they  cannot  climb  a  bold 

'  shore ;  nor  is  any  bed  so  proper  as  sand  to  lay 

'   their  eggs  on.    They  couple  in  March,  and  con- 

'  tinue  united  till  May ;  during  a  great  part  of 

which  time  they  are  seen  locked  together,  and  al- 
i  most  incapable  of  separation.    The  female  seems 

I I  passive  and  reluctant ;  but  the  male  grasps  her 
'  with  his  daws  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing 
I  can  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold.    It  would  seem 

that  the  grasp,  as  in  frogs,  is  in  some  measure 
convulsive,  and  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  relax 
,  its  efforts. 

i     When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the  f^ 
j  male  is  seen  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  draw- 
I  ing  near  the  shore,  and  looking  earnestly  about 
her,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered.    When  she 
perceives  xaj  person  on  shore,  she  seeks  for  an- 
other place  ;  but  if  otherwise,  she  lands  when  it 
is  dark,  and  goes  to  take  a  survey  of  the  sand 
where  she  designs  to  lay.    Having  marked  the 
spot,  she  goes  back  without  laying,  for  that  night, 
,  to  the  ocean  again  ;  but  the  next  night  returns 
to  deposit  a  part  of  her  burden.    She  begins  by 
working  and  digging  in  the  sand  with  her  fore- 


feet till  she  has  made  a  round  hole,  a  foot  broad 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  just  at  the  place  a  little 
above  where  the  water  reaches  highest.  This 
done,  she  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a  time, 
each  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  as  round  as  a  ball. 
She  continues  laying  about  the  space  of  an  hour ; 
during  which  time,  if  a  cart  were  driven  over 
her,  she  would  not  be  induced  to  stir.  The  eggs 
are  covered  with  a  tough  white  skin,  like  wetted 
parchment.  When  she  has  done  laying,  she 
covers  the  hole  so  dexterously,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  the  place ;  and  those  must  be  ac- 
customed to  the  search  to  make  the  discovery. 
When  the  turtle  has  done  laying,  she  returns  to 
the  sea,  and  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  she 
lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs  again ;  and 
at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  days  she  repeats  the 
same ;  three  times  in  all,  using  the  same  precau- 
tions every  time  for  their  safety. 

In  about  twenty- four  or  twenty-five  days  after 
laying,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  young  turtles  being  about  as  big 
as  quails,  are  seen  bursting  from  the  sand,  as  if 
earth-bom,  and  running  directly  to  the  sea,  with 
instinct  only  for  their  guide ;  but,  to  their  great 
misfortune,  it  often  happens  that,  their  strength 
being  small,  the  surges  of  the  sea,  for  some  few 
days,  beat  them  back  upon  the  shore.  Thus  ex- 
posed, they  remain  a  prey  to  thousands  of  birds 
that  then  haunt  the  coasts ;  and  these  stooping 
down  upon  them  carry  off  the  greatest  part,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  brood,  before  they  have 
strength  suflicient  to  withstand  the  waves,  or 
dive  to  the  bottom.  Helbigius  informs  us,  that 
they  have  still  another  enemy  to  fear,  which  is 
no  other  than  the  parent  that  produced  them, 
that  waits  for  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the 
deep,  and  devours  as  many  as  she  can.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  demands  further  confirma- 
tion ;  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  crocodile  acts  in  the  same  unnatural  manner.* 

When  the  turtles  have  done  laying,  they  then 
return  to  their  accustomed  places  of  feeding. 
Upon  their  outset  to  the  shore  where  they  breed, 
they  are  always  fat  and  healthy ;  but  upon  their 
return,  they  are  weak,  lean,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
They  are  seldom,  therefore,  molested  upon  their 
retreat ;  but  the  great  art  is  to  seize  them  when 
arrived,  or  to  intercept  their  arrival.  In  these 
uninhabited  islands,  to  which  the  green  turtle 
chiefly  resorts,  the  men  that  go  to  take  them 
land  about  night-fall,  and  without  making  any 
noise,  (for  these  animals,  though  without  any 
external  opening  of  the  ear,  hear  very  distii^tly, 
there  being  an  auditory  conduit  that  opens  into 
the  mouth,)  lie  close  while  they  see  the  female 

4  This  account  of  the  turtle's  preying  upon  its 
young  is  altogether  fabulous.  These  animals  feed 
entirely  upon  those  vast  masses  of  marine  plants 
cast  upon  the  coasts,  and  probably  upon  the  nuroer- 
ous  living  substances  floating  on  shore  with  these 
plants. — Ed. 
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torile  coming  on  diore.  Thej  let  her  proceed 
to  her  greatest  distance  from  the  sea;  and  then, 
when  she  is  most  hatSlj  employed  in  scratching 
a  hole  in  the  sand,  thej  8^7  out  and  sorprise 
her.  Their  manner  is  to  torn  her  upon  her  back, 
which  utterly  incapacitates  her  from  moving; 
and  yet,  as  the  creature  is  very  strong,  and  strug- 
gles very  hard,  two  men  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  lay  her  orer.  When  thus  sectired  they  go  to 
the  next ;  and  in  this  manner,  in  less  than  three 
hours,  they  have  been  known  to  tuHi  forty  or 
^ftj  turtl^  each  of  which  weighs  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Labat 
assures  us,  that  when  the  animal  is  in  this  help- 
less situation,  it  is  heard  to  sigh  very  heavily, 
and  even  to  shed  tears. 

At  present,  from  the  great  appetite  that  man 
has  discovered  for  this  animal,  they  are  not  only 
thinned  in  their  numbers,  but  are  also  grown 
much  more  shy.  There  are  several  other  ways, 
therefore,  contrived  to  take  them.  One  is,  to 
seize  them  when  coupled  together,  at  the  breed- 
ing season,  when  they  are  very  easily  approached, 
and  as  easily  seen;  for  these  animals,  though 
capable  of  living  for  some  time  under  water,  yet 
rise  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  breathe.  As 
soon  as  they  are  thus  perceived,  two  or  three 
people  draw  near  them  in  a  canoe,  and  slip  a 
noose  either  round  their  necks  or  one  of  their 
feet.  If  they  have  no  line,  they  lay  hold  of  them 
by  the  neck,  where  they  have  no  shell,  with  their 
hands  only;  and  by  this  means  they  usually 
catch  them  both  together.  But  sometimes  the 
female  escapes,  being  more  shy  than  the  male. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  har- 
poon, either  when  they  are  playing  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water,  or  feeding  at  the  bottom ;  when 
the  harpoon  is  skilAiUy  darted,  it  sticks  fitst  in 
the  shell  of  the  back ;  the  wood  then  disengages 
from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long  enough  for  the 
animal  to  take  its  range ;  for  if  the  harpooner 
should  attempt  at  once  to  draw  the  animal  into 
his  boat  till  it  is  weakened  by  its  own  struggling, 
it  would  probably  get  free.  Thus  the  turtle 
struggles  hard  to  get  loose,  but  all  in  vain ;  for 
they  take  care  the  line  fastened  to  the  harpoon 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  hold  it. 

There  is  yet  another  way,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly awkward,  is  said  to  be  attended  with  very 
great  success.  A  good  diver  places  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  boat ;  and  when  the  turtles  are 
observed,  which  they  sometimes  are  in  great 
numbers,  asleep  on  the  surface,  he  immediately 
quite  the  vessel,  at  about  fifty  yards*  distance, 
an<r  keeping  still  under  water,  directs  lus  pas- 
sage to  where  the  turtle  was  seen,  and,  coming 
up  beneath,  seizes  it  by  the  tail;  the  animal 
awaking  struggles  to  get  free :  and  by  this  both 
are  kept  at  the  surface  until  the  boat  arrives  to 
take  them  in. 


StTPrLEMmnrAAY  Notb. — The  Lamd  Tortoue. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  8elbonie,'giTettltf 
following  interestang  aeooiint  of  a  land-tortoise:— 
*'  A  land-tortoise,  which  has  been  kepi  for  thirty 
years  in  a  little  waOed  court  belonging  to  the  house 
where  I  am  now  visiting,  retires  under  grornid  shoot 
the  fluddle  of  November,  and  comes  forth  sgain  shoot 
the  middle  of  ApriL     When  it  first  appears  in  the 
spring  it  discovers  rerj  Uttle  inclination  towirdj 
food,  but  in  the  height  of  summer  grows  vorsdoiu, 
and  then  as  the  sommer  declines  its  appetite  declines; 
so  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  in  autonm  it  hsrdly 
eats  at  all.     Milky  planta,  soch  as  lettuces,  dsade- 
lions,  sowthistles,  are  its  fovourite  dish.    In  s  neigh. 
bouring  village  one  was  kept  till,  by  tradition,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years  old — an  instsnce 
of  vast  longevity  in  such  a  poor  reptile  I    On  the  l»t 
of  November  I  remarked  that  the  old  tortoise  he^ 
first  to  dig  the  ground,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  its 
hybemaculum,  which  it  had  fixed  on  just  Wside  a 
great  tuft  of  hepaticas.     It  scrapes  into  the  ground 
with  its  foreifeet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  hsek 
with  its  hind;  but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  ridiai- 
lously  slow,   little  exceeding  the  hour-hand  of  s 
dock,  and  suitable  to  the  compoeure  of  an  sninsl 
said  to  be  a  whole  month  in  penorming  one  feat  of 
copulation.     Nothing  can  be  more  assiduous  than 
this  creature  night  and  day  in  scooping  the  earth ; 
and  farcing  its  great  body  into  the  cavity;  but  as 
the  noons  of  that  season  proved  unusually  warm  and 
sunny,  it  was  continually  interrupted,  and  called 
forth,  bv  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and 
though  I  continued  there  till  the  19th  of  November, 
yet  the  work  remained  unfinished.     Harsher  wf«. 
tber,  and  frosty  morning  would  have  quickened  its 
operations.    No  part  of  its  behaviour  ever  struck  me 
more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always  expresses 
with  regard  to  rain ;  for  though  it  has  a  shell  that 
would  secure  it  against  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart, 
yet  does  it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about  rain  as 
a  lad^  dressed  in  her  best  attire,  diuffling  away  on 
the  first  sprinklings  and  running  its  head  up  in  a  cor- 
ner.    If  attended  to,  it  becomes  an  excellent  wea- 
ther-glass ;  for  as  sure  as  it  walks  elate,  and  as  it 
were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in  s 
morning,  so  sure  will  it  rain  before  night.    It  is  to- 
tally a  diurnal  animal,  and  never  pretends  to  sUr 
after  it  becomes  dark.    The  tortoise,  like  other  rep- 
tileSf  has  an  arbitrary  stoooach,  as  well  as  lungs;  and 
can  refrain  from  eating  as  well  as  breathing  for  a 
great  part  of  the  ^rear.     When  first  awakened  it  etts 
nothing;  nor  again  in  the  autumn  before  it  retimit 
through  the  height  of  the  summer  it  feeds  voraci- 
ously, devouring  all  the  food  that  comes  in  its  way. 
I  was  much  taken  with  its  sagacity  in  discerning 
those  that  do  it  kind  offices ;  for  as  soon  as  the  good 
old  lady  comes  in  sight  who  has  waited  on  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  it  hobbles  towards  its  bene- 
fiictress  with  awkward  alacrity;  but  remains  inat- 
tentive to  strangers.     Thus  not  only  *  the  ox  know- 
eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,'  but  the 
most  abject  reptile  and  torpid  of  beings  distinguishes 
the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  patitude.     Though  he  loves  warm  weather, 
he  avoids  the  hot  sun ;  because  his  thick  shell,  when 
once  heated,  would,  as  the  poet  says  of  solid  armour. 
'scald  with  safety.'    He  therefore  spends  the  more 
sultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a  large  cabbage- 
leaf,  or  amidst  the  waving  forests  of  an  asparagus 
bed.     But  as  he  avoids  the  heat  in  summer,  so,  in 
the  decline  of  the  year,  he  improves  the  feint  au- 
tumnal beams,  bv  getting  within  the  reieetioo  of  a 
fruit- wall ;  and,  though  he  never  has  read  that  plains 
inclining  to  the  horizon  receive  a  greater  share  of 
warmth,  he  inclines  his  shell,  by  tilting  it  against 
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the  wall,  to  collect  and  admit  every  feeble  ray. 
Pitiable  seems  the  condition  of  this  poor  embarrassed 
reptile :  to  be  cased  in  a  suit  of  ponderous  armour^ 
which  he  cannot  lay  aside ;  to  be  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  within  his  own  shell,  must  preclude,  as  we 
should  suppose,  all  activity  and  disposition  for  en- 
terprise. Tet  there  ia  a  season  of  the  year  (usuiUly 
the  beginninf^;  of  June)  when  his  exertions  are  re- 
markable. He  then  walks  on  tiptoe,  and  is  stirring 
by  fire  in  the  morning;  and,  traversing  the  garden, 
examines  every  wicket  and  interstice  io  the  fences, 
through  which  he  will  escape  if  possible ;  and  often 
has  eluded  the  care  of  the  gardener,  and  wandered 
to  some  distant  field.  The  motives  that  impel  him 
to  undertake  these  rambles  seem  to  be  of  the  amor- 
ous kind ;  his  fiuicy  then  becomes  intent  on  sexual 
attachments,  which  tiansport  him  beyond  his  usual 
gravity,  and  induce  him  to  forget  for  a  time  his  ordi- 
nary solemn  deportment." 

The  following  are  some  remarkable  instances  of 
longevity  recorded  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  '  Experi- 
mental  Researches:* — In  the  Library  of  Lambeth- 
palace  is  the  shell  of  a  land-tortoise,  brought  there 
about  the  year  1623,  it  lived  until  1730,  a  period  of 
107  years.  Another  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Fulham,  by  Bishop  Laud,  in  1625, 
and  died  in  1753 — 128  years :  the  age  at  which  these 
were  placed  in  the  gardens  was  of  course  unknown. 
Another  is  mentioned  220  years,  and  one  in  Elxeter 
Change  800;  these  latter,  however,  do  not  seem  well 
authenticated,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
period  of  their  existence.  Mr.  Murray  has  added 
some  very  interestiiig  information  regarding  the  habits 
of  a  tortoise  kept  at  Peterborough : — 

"  From  a  document  belonging  to  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral,  called  the  Bishop's-bam,  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  the  tortoise  at  Peterborough  must 
have  been  about  220  vears  old.  Bishop  Marsh's  pre- 
decessor in  the  see  ot  Peterborough  had  remembered 
it  above  sixty  years,  and  could  recognise  no  visible 
change.  He  was  the  seventh  bishop  who  had  worn 
the  mitre  during  its  sojourn  there.  If  I  mistake  not, 
its  sustenance  and  abode  were  provided  for  in  this 
document.  Ita  shell  was  perforated,  in  order  to  at- 
tach it  to  a  tree,  &c.,  to  limit  ita  ravages  among  the 
strawberry  borders.  The  animal  had  its  antipathies 
aijd  predilections.  It  would  eat  endive,  ^reen  pease, 
and  even  the  leek;  while  it  positively  rejected  aspa- 
ragus, parsley,  and  spinage.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  its  fiivourite  pabulum  were  the  flowers  of  the 
dandelion,  of  which  it  would  devour  twenty  at  a 
meal ;  and  lettuce,  of  the  latter  a  good  sized  one  at 
a  time;  but  if  placed  between  lettuce  and  the  flowera 
of  the  dandelion,  it  would  forsake  the  former  for  tiie 
latter.  It  was  also  partial  to  the  pulp  of  an  orange, 
which  it  sucked  greedily.  About  the  latter  end  of 
Jane,  (disceniing^  the  times  and  the  seasons,)  it  looked 
out  for  fruit,  when  ita  former  choice  was  forsaken. 
It  ate  currants,  raspberries,  pears,  apples,  peaches, 
nectarines,  &c.,  the  riper  the  better,  but  would  not 
taste  cberriea.  Of  fruits,  however,  the  strawberry 
and  gooseberry  were  the  most  esteemed:  it  mada 
great  havoc  among  the  strawberry  borders,  and  would 
take  a  pint  of  gooseberries  at  intervals.  The  gar- 
dener told  me  it  knew  him  well«  the  hand  that  gen- 
erally fed  it,  and  would  watch  him  attentively  at  the 
gooseberry  bush,  where  it  was  sure  to  take  its  sta- 
tion while  he  plucky  the  fruit.  I  could  not  aet  it 
to  take  the  root  of  the  dandelion,  nor  indeed  any 
root  I  o&red  it,  as  thai  of  the  carrot,,  turnip,  &c. 
AH  anioial  food  was  discarded,  nor  would  it  take  any 
liquid,  at  least  neither  milk  nor  water;  and  when  a 
leaf  was  moist,  it  would  shake  it  to  expel  the  adher- 
:  iog  wet.  Thia  animal  moved  with  apparent  ease, 
I  though  pressed  by  a  weight  of  18  stonea;  itself 
weighed  13|  pounds.  In  cloudy  weather  it  would 
*coop  out  a  cavity,  generally  in  a  southern  exposure. 


where  it  reposed,  torpid  and  inactive,  until  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun  roused  it  from  its  slumber.  When 
in  this  state  the  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  head  and 
neck  a  little  contracted,  though  not  drawn  within 
the  shell.  Its  sense  of  smelling  was  so  acute,  that 
it  was  roused  from  its  letbaiigy  if  any  person  ap- 
proached even  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet.  About 
the  beginning  of  October,  or  latter  end  of  September, 
it  began  to  immure  itself,  and  had  for  that  purpose, 
for  many  years,  selected  a  particular  angle  of  the 
garden;  it  entered  in  an  inclined  plane,  excavating 
the  earth  in  the  manner  of  the  mole;  the  depth  to 
which  it  penetrated  varied  with  the  character  of  the 
approaching  season,  being  from  one  to  two  feet,  ac- 
cording as  the  winter  was  mild  or  severe.  It  may  be 
added,  that  for  nearly  a  month  prior  to  this  entry 
into  its  dormitory,  it  refused  all  sustenanee  whatever. 
The  animal  emerged  about  the  end  of  April,  and  re- 
mained for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it  ventured  on 
taking  any  species  of  food.  Its  skin  was  not  per- 
ceptibly cold  ;  its  respiration,  entirely  effected  through 
the  nostrils,  was  languid.  I  visited  the  animal,  ror 
the  last  time,  on  the  9th  June,  1813,  durinv  a  thun- 
der-storm ;  it  then  lay  under  the  shelter  of  a  cauli- 
flower, and  apparently  torpid.** 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  PBS  SHELL  OF  TESTACEOUS  FISHES: 

One  is  apt  to  combine  very  dissimilar  objects  in 
the  same  group,  when  huiried  into  the  vortex  of 
method.  No  two  mimals  are  more  unlike  each 
otbjer  than  the  whale  and  the  limpet,  the  tortoise 
and  the  oyster.  Yet,  as  these  animals  must  find 
some  place  in  the  picture  of  animated  nature,  it 
is  best  to  let  them  rest  in  the  station  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  have  assigned  them ;  and 
as  they  have  been  willing  to  give  them  all  firom 
their  abode  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is  wisest  in  us 
to  oonfomk 

But  before  I  enter  inta  a  history  of  shell-fish, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  natural- 
ists, who  have  treated  on  this  jpart  of  history, 
have  entirely  attended  to  outward  forms ;  and, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  forsaking  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  itself,  have  exhausted  all  their 
industry  in  describing  the  habitation.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  radical  error,  we  have  volumes 
written  upon  the  subject  of  shells,  and  very  little 
said  on  the  history  of  shell-fish.  The  life  of  these 
industarious  creatures,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
(»reep.  along  the  bottom,  or  inunoveably  wait  till 
driven  as  the  waves  happen  to  direct,  is  almost 
entirely  unknown.  The  wreathing  of  the  shells, 
or  the  spots  with  which  they  are  tinctured,  have 
beeu  described  with  a  most  disgusting  prolixity ; 
but  their  ai^tites  and  their  combats,  their 
esoapea  and  humble  arts  of  subsistence,  have 
been  utterly  neglected. 

As  I  have  only  undertaken  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  animated  nature,  the  variety  of  shells, 
and  their  peculiar  spots  or  blemishes,  do  not 
come  within  my  design.  However,  the  manner 
in  which  shells  are  formed  is  a  put  of  natural 
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history  connected  with  mj  pkn,  aa  it  presup- 
poses vital  force  or  industry  in  the  animal  that 
forms  them. 

The  shell  may  be  considered  a  habitation  sup- 
plied by  nature.  It  is  a  hard  stony  substance, 
made  up  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  walL 
Part  of  the  stony  substance  the  animal  derives 
from  outward  objects,  and  the  fluids  of  the  ani- 
mal itself  furnish  the  cement.  These  united 
make  that  firm  covering  which  shell-fish  gener- 
ally reside  in  till  they  die. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  searshells  are  formed,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  an  animal  that  lives  upon  land, 
with  the  formation  of  whose  shell  we  are  best 
acquainted.  This  is  the  garden-snail,  that  car- 
ries its  box  upon  its  back,  whose  history  Swam- 
merdam  has  taken  such  endless  pains  to  describe. 
As  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  this  animaPs 
shell  extends  to  that  of  all  others  that  have  shells, 
whether  they  live  upon  land  or  in  the  water,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  it  a  place  before  we  enter 
upon  the  history  of  testaceous  fishes. 

To  begin  with  the  animal  in  its  earliest  state, 
and  traoe  the  progress  of  its  shell  from  the  time 
it  first  appears — The  instant  the  young  snail 
leaves  the  egg,  it  carries  its  shell  or  its  box  on 
its  back.  It  does  not  leave  the  egg  till  it  is  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  growth,  when  its  little  habita- 
tion is  sufficiently  hardened.  This  beginning  of 
the  shell  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's  head, 
but  grows  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  having  at 
first  but  two  circumvolutions,  for  the  rest  are 
added  as  the  snail  grows  larger.  In  proportion 
as  the  animal  increases  in  size,  the  circumvolu- 
tions of  the  shell  increase  also,  until  the  number 
of  these  volutes  comes  to  be  five,  which  is  never 
exceeded. 

The  part  where  the  animal  enla^|;es  its  shell 
is  at  the  mouth,  to  which  it  adds  in  proportion 
as  it  finds  itself  stinted  in  its  habitation  below. 
Being  about  to  enlarge  its  shell,  it  is  seen  with 
its  little  teeth  biting  and  clearing  away  the  scaly 
skin  that  grows  at  the  edges.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  to  eat  those  bits  it  thus  takes  off;  at  other 
times  it  only  cleans  away  the  margin  when  cov- 
ered with  films,  and  then  adds  another  rim  to  its 
shell. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  shell,  which 
is  natural  to  the  animal,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  live  three  days,  its  whole  body  is  fur- 
nished with  ghinds,  froiA  the  orifices  of  which 
flows  out  a  kind  of  slimy  fluid,  like  small  spider 
threads,  which  join  together  in  one  common 
crust  or  surface,  and  in  time  condense  and  ac- 
quire a  stony  hardness.  It  is  this  slimy  humour 
that  grows  into  a  membrane,  and  afterwards  a 
stony  skin:  nor  can  it  have  escaped  any  who 
have  observed  the  track  of  a  snail ;  that  glisten- 
ing  substance  which  it  leaves  on  the  floor  or  the 
wall,  is  no  other  than  the  materials  with  which 
the  animal  adds  to  its  shell,  or  repairs  it  when 
broken. 


Now  to  exhibit  in  a  more  satisfactory  maimer 
the  method  in  which  the  shell  is  formed— The 
snail  bursts  from  its  egg  with  its  shell  upon  its 
back ;  the  shell,  though  very  simple,  is  the  cen- 
tre round  which  every  succeeding  convolution  of 
the  shell  is  formed,  by  new  circles  added  to  the 
flrst.  As  the  body  of  the  snail  can  be  extended 
nowhere  but  to  t^e  aperture,  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  only  can,  of  consequence,  receive  augmen- 
tation. The  substance  of  which  the  sheQ  is  com- 
posed is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  animal  itself,  and 
is  no  more  than  a  slimy  fluid  which  hardens  into 
bone.  This  fluid  passes  through  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  little  glands,  till  it  arrives  at  the  pores  of 
the  skin ;  but  there  it  is  stopped  by  the  sheU 
that  covers  the  part  below ;  and  therefore  is  sent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  where  it  is  wanted  fur 
enlargement  There  the  first  layer  of  slime  soon 
hardens ;  and  then  another  is  added,  which  har- 
dens also,  till  in  time  the  shell  becomes  as  thick 
as  is  requisite  for  the  animal's  preservation.  Thus 
every  shell  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  a 
number  of  layers  of  slime,  which  have  entirely 
proceeded  from  the  animal's  own  body. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  shells,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking  there  are  still  other  substances  beside 
the  animal's  own  slime  which  go  to  the  composi- 
tion of  its  shell,  or  at  least  to  its  external  coat, 
which  is  ever  different  from  the  internal  The 
substances  I  mean  are  the  accidental  concretions 
of  earthy  or  saline  parts,  which  adhere  to  the 
slimy  matter  upon  its  first  emission.^    By  adopt- 


1  Our  author  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  | 
part  of  the  shell  is  composed  of  extraneous  matter. 
if  such  were  the  case,  the  same  species  of  shell 
would  often  be  found  to  differ  in  its  composition  and 
external  appearance,  whereas  some  species  are  9o  I 
uniformly  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  Hbellff. 

However  varied  in  external  character,  shells  differ    , 
very  little  in  their  chemical  composition.     They  all  ■ 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  united  to  a  soft  albiimi-  | 
nous  matter,  and  any  variation  that  occurs  in  differ- 
ent shells  is  merely  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  constituent  parts.    Mr.  Hatchett  has  divided  , 
shells  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  proportion  ' 
and  state  of  their  animal  matter.     The  first  class  he 
names  Porcellaneous  shells,  since  they  resemble  por- 
celain, are  usually  of  a  compact  texture,  and  have  an    I 
enamelled  sur&ce,  which  is  often  finely  variegated. 
The  convolute,  a  tribe  of  univalve  shells,  afford  good 
examples  of  this  class.    They  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  cemented  together  by  so  small  a  portion  of  al-  ' 
bumen,  that,  when  immersed  in  a  dilute  acid,  the 
shell  is  completely  dissolved,  and  not  a  sensible  trace 
of  it  left  behind.    The  shells  belonging  to  the  second 
class  are  usually  covered  with  a  strong  epidermis, 
below  which  lies  the  shell  in  layers,  and  composed  { < 
entirely  of  the  substance  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Mother-of-pearl.     They  have  been  distii^niished  by 
the  name  ot  Mother-of-pearl  shells.    The  fresh-water 
mussels,  the  oysters,  the  Haliotis,  and  pcwly  tur-  ; 
bines,  are  examples  of  this  class.     When  immersed 
in  adds  they  effervesce,  at  first  stronglyt  hut  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  feebly,  till  at  laatthe  emission  of  ; 
air-bubbles  is  scarcely  perceptible.     The  adds  take 
up  only  lime,  and  leave  a  number  of  thin  membranous     : 
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ing  this  theory,  we  can  more  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  the  various  colours  of  the  shell,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  take  its  tincture  from  the 
animal^s  body,  as  is  the  usual  opinion ;  for  all 
the  internal  parts  of  the  shell  are  but  of  one 
white  colour ;  it  is  only  the  outermost  layer  of 
the  shell  that  is  so  beautifully  varied,  so  richly 
tinctured  with  that  variety  of  colours  we  behold 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  If  the  external 
a)at  be  scaled  off,  as  Mr.  Argenville  asserts,  all 
the  inner  substance  will  be  found  but  of  one 
simple  colouring ;  and  consequently  the  animal*s 
own  juices  can  give  only  one  colour;  whereas 
we  see  some  shells  stained  with  a  hundred. 

The  usual  way  of  accounting  for  the  different 
colouring  of  shells,  which  seems  to  me  erroneous, 
is  this :  in  the  body  of  every  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, several  streaks  are  discerned  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  rest.  "  This  variety,"  say  they, 
'^  is  an  incontestable  proof  that  the  juices  flowing 
from  those  parts  will  be  also  of  a  different  hue  ; 
and  will  consequently  tinge  that  part  of  the  shell 
which  their  slime  composes  of  a  different  colour.** 
But  this  system,  as  was  observed  before,  is  over- 
thrown by  the  fact,  which  discovers  that  only 
the  outer  surface  of  the  shell  is  tinged ;  whereas 
by  this  it  would  have  been  coloured  throughout ; 
nay,  by  this  system,  the  internal  parts  of  the 
shell  would  be  stained  with  the  most  vivid 
colouring,  as  being  least  exposed  to  the  external 
injuries  of  the  element  where  it  is  plaped.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  animal  residing  in  the  shell  has 
none  of  these  various  colours  thus  talked  of:  its 
slime  is  a  simple  pellucid  substance;  and  the 
<^nly  marblings  which  appear  in  its  body,  are  the 
dotour  of  the  food,  which  is  seen  through  its  trana- 
parent  intestines.  We  must,  therefore,  account 
for  the  various  colouring  of  it  shell  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle. 

If,  as  I  said,  we  examine  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  we  shall  find  shells  with  various  and 
beautiful  colouring ;  we  shall  find  them  generally 
furnished  with  a  white  ground,  tinctured  with 
red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  and  several  other 
shades  and  lovely  mixtures,  but  never  blue. 
Shells  are  of  almost  all  colours  but  blue.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  obvious ;  for  blue  is  the  colour 
which  sea-water  changes.  A  piece  of  silk,  or  a 
feather,  of  this  colour,  put  into  an  infusion  of 
salt,  urine,  or  nitre,  lose  their  tint  entirely.  Now 
may  not  this  give  us  a  hint  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  Nature  in  colouring  her  shells  ?  May 
we  not  firom  hence  conclude,  that  sea-water  is 

•abitances,  which  still  retain  the  form  of  the  sheU. 
These  membranes  have  the  properties  of  coagulated 
albttmen.  But  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  holds  good  only  in  extreme  cases;  for  there 
are  many  shells  which  are  intermediate,  and  stand 
on  debatable  ground .  The  compact  bival  ves  dissol  ve 
In  the  menstruum  entirely,  as  does  also  the  common 
wbelk  {Buccinum  undattini),  but  they  are  not  pro- 
I  perly  porcellaneous;  while  the  various  land -snails 
I  leave  an  insoluble  membrane,  though  they  are  not 
perlaceous  sheik Ed. 


eflicacious  in  giving  colour,  or  taking  it  away  ? 
That,  to  produce  colour,  the  animal  not  only  fur< 
nishes  its  juices,  but  the  sea  or  the  earth  that 
mixture  o{  substance  which  is  to  unite  with 
them  1  Neither  the  animal  slime  alone,  nor  the 
external  earthy  or  saline  substances  alone,  could 
produce  colours;  but  both  united,  produce  an 
effect  which  neither,  separately,  was  possessed  of. 
Thus  shells  assume  every  colour  but  blue ;  and 
that  sea-water,  instead  of  producing,  would  be 
apt  to  destroy. 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the 
animal  does  not  alone  tincture  its  own  shell ;  but 
that  external  causes  oo-operate  in  contributing 
to  its  beauty.  It  is  probable  that,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  food,  or  from  other  circumstances  un- 
known to  us,  the  external  layers  of  its  sUme  may  be 
of  different  consistenoee ;  so  as,  when  joined  with 
the  particles  of  earth  or  salt  that  are  accidentally 
united  with  them  firom  without,  they  assume 
various  and  beautiful  hues.  But  the  internal 
layers,  which  receive  no  foreign  admixture,  still 
preserve  the  natural  colour  of  the  animal,  and 
continue  white  without  any  variation. 

Thus  fiir  we  see  that  the  animal  is  not  wholly 
the  agent  in  giving  beauty  and  colouring  to  its 
shell :  but  it  seems  otherwise  with  respect  to  its 
convolutions,  its  prominences,  and  general  form. 
These  entirely  depend  upon  the  art  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  or  rather  upon  its  instincts ;  which,  in  the 
same  kinds,  are  ever  invariable.  The  shell  gen- 
erally bears  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  body 
upon  which  it  has  been  moulded.  Thus,  it  is 
observable  in  all  sea-shells,  that  if  the  animal 
has  any  tumour,  or  excrescence  on  its  body,  it 
creates  likewise  a  swelling  in  that  part  of  the 
incrustation  to  which  it  corresponds.  When  the 
animal  begins  to  alter  its  position,  and  to  make 
new  additions  to  its  apartments,  the  same  pro- 
tuberance which  had  raised  the  shell  before  in 
one  part,  swells  it  again  at  some  little  distance ; 
by  which  means  we  see  the  same  inequality,  in  a 
spiral  line,  all  round  the  shell  Sometimes  these 
tumours  of  the  animal  are  so  large,  or  so  pointed, 
that  those  which  rise  over  them  in  the  incrusta- 
tion appear  like  horns:  after  this  the  animal 
disengages  itself  firom  its  first  cavities ;  and  then, 
by  fresh  evacuations,  assumes  a  new  set  of  horns ; 
and  so  increases  the  number  in  proportion  to  its 
growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  hap- 
pens to  be  channelled,  the  shell  that  covers  it 
will  be  channelled  likewise ;  if  there  be  any  pro- 
tuberances in  the  body,  which  wind  in  a  spiral 
line  about  it,  the  shell  will  likewise  have  its 
tumours  and  cavities  winding  round  to  the  end. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  animals  are  of  various 
forms,  the  shells  exhibit  an  equal  variety.  In- 
deed, the  diversity  is  so  great,  and  the  figures 
and  colours  so  very  striking,  that  several  persons, 
with  a  kind  of  harmless  indolence,  have  made 
the  arrangement  of  them  the  study  and  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  Those  who  consult  their 
beauty  alone,  take  care  to  have  them  polished, 
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ftnd  to  ha^  an  external  cruBt,  or  periosteam,  as 
Swammerdam  calls  it,  scoured  off  from  their  sur- 
faces by  spirit  of  salt.   But  there  are  others  that, 
with  more  learned  affectation,  keep  them  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  the  j  hare  been  found,  with 
their  precious  crust  still  round  them.    The  ex- 
pense men  have  sometimes  been  at,  in  making 
sudi  collections,  is  amazing;  and  some  shells, 
such  as  the  Stairs-shdl,  or  the  Admiral-shell,  are 
not  more  precious  for  their  scarceness,  than  pearls 
are  for  their  beauty.    Indeed,  it  is  the  scarcity, 
and  not  the  beauty  of  the  object,  that  determines 
the  value  of  all  natural  curiosities.    Those  shells 
that  offer  but  little  beauty  to  the  ignorant  are 
often  the  roost  precious ;  and  those  shells  which 
an  unlearned  spectator  would  stop  to  obserre 
with  admiration,  one  accustomed  to  the  visita- 
tion of  cabinets  would  pass  over  with  disdain. — 
These  collections,  however,  have  their  use;  not 
only  by  exhibiting  the  vast  variety  of  Nature's 
operations,  but  also  by  exciting  our  curiosity  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ^f»im^l«  that  form  them. 
A  mind  that  can  find  innocent  entertainment  in 
these  humble  contemplations  is  well  employed ; 
and,  as  we  say  of  children,  is  kept  from  doing 
mischief.   Although  there  may  be  nobler  occupa- 
tions than  that  of  considering  the  convolutions 
of  a  shell,  yet  there  may  be  some  who  want  the 
ambition  to  aspire  after  such  arduous  pursuits ; 
there  may  be  some  unfit  for  them ;  there  may  be 
some  who  find  their  ambition  fully  gratified  by 
the  praise  which  the  collectors  of  shells  bestow 
upon  each  other.    Indeed,  for  a  day  or  two,  there 
is  no  mind  that  a  cabinet  of  shells  cannot  furnish 
with  pleasing  employment.    **  What  can  be  more 
gratifying,"  as  Pliny  says,*  "  than  to  view  Nature 
in  all  her  irregularities,  and  sporting  in  her 
variety  of  shells !    Buch  a  difference  of  colour  do 
they  exhibit!  such  a  difference  of  figure!  flat, 
concave,  long,  lunated,  drawn  round  in  a  cirde, 
the  orbit  cut  in  two !  some  are  seen  with  a  rising 
on  the  back,  some  smooth,  some  wrinkled,  toodied, 
streaked,  the  point  variously  intorted,  the  mouth 
pointing  like  a  dagger,  folded  ba<^,  bent  inwards ! 
all  these  variations,  and  many  more,  furnish  at 
once  novelty,  elegance,  and  speculation." 

With  rei^iect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aristotle 
has  divided  theni  into  three  kinds:  and  his 
method  is,  of  aU  others,  the  most  conformable  to 
nature.  These  are,  first,  the  wiivalvey  or  turU- 
natedf  which  consist  of  one  piece,  like  the  box  of  a 
snail;  secondly,  the  hivalvef  consisting  of  two 
pieces,  united  by  a  hinge,  like  an  oyster;  and, 
thirdly,  the  muUivalve,  consisting  of  more  than 
two  pieces,  as  the  Acorn-shell,  which  has  not  less 
than  twelve  pieces  that  go  to  its  composition. 
All  these  kinds  are  found  in  the  sea  at  different 
depths,  and  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
scarceness  or  beauty. 

From  the  variety  of  the  colours  and  figure  of 
sheDs,  we  may  pass  to  that  of  their  place  and 

9  FUr.  ix.  33. 


situation.  Some  are  found  in  the  sea ;  some  in 
fresh-water  rivers ;  some  alive  upon  land ;  and  a 
still  greater  quantity  dead  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But  wherever  shells  are  found,  they  are 
universally  known  to  be  composed  of  one  and 
the  same  substance.  They  are  formed  of  an 
animal  or  calcareous  earth,  that  ferments  with 
venegar  and  other  adds,  and  that  bums  into 
lime,  and  will  not  easily  melt  into  glass.  Such 
is  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed; 
and  of  their  spoils,  many  philosophers  think  that 
a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  (he  earth  is  com- 
posed at  present.  It  is  supposed  by  them,  that 
chalks,  marls,  and  all  such  earths  as  ferment  with 
vinegar,  are  nothing  more  than  a  oompositioii  of 
shells,  decayed,  and  crumbled  down  to  one  uni- 
form mass. 

Sea-shells  are  either  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  or  they  are  cast  empty,  and  forsaken  of 
their  animals,  upon  abore.  Those  which  are 
fished  up  from  the  deep,  are  called  by  the  lAtin 
name  Pdagii;  those  that  are  cast  upon  shore 
are  called  LiWnvlu.  Many  of  the  pelagii  arc 
never  seen  upon  shore;  they  continue  in  the 
depths  where  they  are  bred ;  and  we  owe  their 
capture  only  to  accident.  I^ese,  therefore,  are 
the  most  scarce  shells,  and  consequently  the  most 
valuable.  The  littorales  are  more  frequent,  and 
such  as  are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  pelagii 
are  not  so  beautifuL  As  they  are  often  emptj 
and  forsaken,  and  as  their  animal  is  dead,  and, 
perhaps,  putrid  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  thej, 
by  this  means,  lose  the  whiteness  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  coburing.  They  are  not,  unfre- 
qnently,  also  found  eaten  through,  either  by 
worms,  or  by  each  other ;  and  they  are  thus  ren- 
dered less  valuable :  but  what  decreases  their 
price  still  more  is,  when  they  are  scaled  and  worn 
by  lying  too  long  empty  at  the  bottom,  or  ex- 
posed upon  the  shore.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
sea-shells  exceed  either  land  or  fossil-^hella  in 
beauty;  they  receive  the  highest  poHsh,.and 
exhibit  the  most  brilliant  and  various  colouring. 
Fresh-water  shells  are  neither  so  numerous,  so 
various,  nor  so  beautiful,  as  those  belonging  to 
the  sea.  They  want  that  solidity  which  the 
others  have ;  their  davide,  as  it  is  called,  is  nei- 
ther so  prominent  nor  so  strong ;  and  not  having 
a  saline  substance  to  tinge  the  surface  of  the 
shell,  the  colours  are  obscure.  In  fresh -water 
there  are  but  two  kinds  of  shells,  namely,  the 
bivalved  and  the  turbinated. 

Living  land-shells  are  more  beautiful,  though 
not  so  various,  as  those  of  fresh-water ;  and  some 
not  inferior  to  sea-shells  in  beauty.  They  are, 
indeed,  but  of  one  kind,  namely,  the  turbinated; 
but  in  that  there  are  found  four  or  five  very 
beautiful  varieties. 

Of  fossil,  or,  as  they  are  called,  estmiwottf  shells,  i 
found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  are  great 
numbers,  and  as  great  a  variety.    In  this  das 
there  are  as  many  kinds  as  in  the  sea  itselt 
There  are  found  the  turbinated,  the  bivalve,  and  . 
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the  multivalve  kinds ;  and  of  aU  these,  manj,  at 
present,  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  ocean. 

'  Indeed,  the  number  is  so  great,  and  the  varieties 
80  many,  that  it  was  long  the  opinion  of  natu^ 
ralists,  that  they  were  merely  the  capricious  pro* 

I  ductions  of  nature,  and  had  never  given  retreat 
to  animals  whose  habitations  they  resembled. 
I  They  were  found,  not  only  of  various  kinds,  but 
in  different  states  of  preservation ;  some  had  the 
shell  entire,  composed,  as  in  its  primitive  state, 
of  a  white  <»lcareous  earth,  and  filled  with  earth, 
or  even  empty ;  others  were  found  with  the  shell 
entire,  but  filled  with  a  substance  which  was 
petrified  by  time;  others,  and  these  in  great 
numbers,  were  found  with  the   shell   entirely 

I  mouldered  away,  but  the  petrified  substance  that 

I I  filled  it  still  exhibiting  the  figure  of  the  shell ; 
others  still,  that  had  been  lodged  near  the  earth 
or  stone,  impressed  their  print  upon  these  sub^ 

I    stances,  and  left  the  impression,  though  they 

I  themselves  were  decayed :  lastly,  some  shells  were 
found  half  mouldereid  away,  tiieir  parts  sealing 
off"  from  each  other  in  the  same  order  in  which 

I I  they  were  originally  formed."  However,  these 
I  difierent  stages  of  the  shell,  and  even  their  fer- 
menting with  adds,  were  at  first  insujfficient  to 
convince  those  who  had  before  assigned  them  a 
different  origin.  They  were  still  considered  as 
accidentally  and  sportively  formed,  and  deposited 
in  the  various  repositories  where  they  were  found, 
bat  no  way  appertaining  to  any  part  of  animated 
nature.  This  put  succeedii^  inquirers  upon 
more  minute  researches;  and  they  soon  began 
to  find,  that  often,  where  they  dug  up  petrified 
shells  or  teeth,  they  oould  discover  the  petrified 

I    remains  of  some  other  bony  parts  of  the  body. 

'   They  found  that  the  shells,  which  were  taken 

from  the  earth,  exhibited  the  usual  defects  and 

mischances  which  the  same  kind  are  known  to 

I  receive  at  sea.     They  showed  them  not  only 

'  tinctured  with  a  salt-water  crust,  but  pierced  in 

'  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sea-worms,  that  make 

I ,  the  shells  of  fishes  their  fitvourite  food.    These 

!  I  demonstrations  were  sufficient,  at  last,  to  con- 

I  vince  all  but  a  few  philosophers,  who  died  away, 

and  whose  erroneous  systems  died  with  them. 

Every  shell,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  found,  is 

now  considered  as  the  spoil  of  some  animal,  that 

;  once  found  shelter  therein.    It  matters  not  by 

what  unacoonntable  means  they  may  have  wan- 

.  dered  from  the  sea ;  but  they  exhibit  all,  and  the 

I  most  certain  marks  of  their  origin.    From  their 

'  numbers  and  situation  we  are  led  to  conjecture, 

that  the  sea  reached  the  places  where  they  are 

found;  and  firom  their  varieties  we  learn  how 

little  we  know  of  all  the  sea  contains  at  present ; 

as  the  earth  furnishes  many  kinds  which  our 

most  exact  and  industrious  shell-collectors  have 

not  been  able  to  fish  up  from  the  deep.    It  is 

Bkost  probable  that  thousands  of  different  forms 

'  Fossil  shells  all  differ  from  those  of  the  present 

^7,  so  tint  it  would  appear  that  the  shells  of  a 

I  mier  world  have  become  totally  extinct. — Ed.         \ 


still  remain  at  the  bottom  unknown ;  so  that  we 
may  justly  say  with  the  philosopher,  JS%i  qua 
seimtu  sunt  pars  minima  eorum  quce  ignoramus. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  mankind,  that  the 
defect  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is,  of  all 
parts  of  learning,  that  which  may  be  most  easily 
dispensed  with.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
shells  would  throw  but  very  few  lights  upon  the 
history  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  them.  For. 
such  information  we  are  obliged  to  those  men 
who  contemplated  something  more  than  the  out- 
side of  the  objects  before  them.  To  Reaumur 
we  are  obliged  for  examining  the  manners  of 
some  with  accuracy;  but  to  Swammerdam  for 
more.  In  fkct,  this  Dutchman  has  lent  an  atten- 
tion to  thoee  animals  that  almost  exceeds  credi- 
bility :  he  has  excelled  even  the  insects  he  dis- 
sected, in  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance. 
It  was  in  vain  that  this  poor  man's  father  dis- 
suaded him  from  what  the  world  considered  as  a 
barren  pursuit :  it  was  in  vain  that  an  habitual 
disorder,  brought  on  by  ius  application,  inter- 
rupted his  efforts;  it  was  in  vain  that  mankind 
treated  him  with  ridicule  while  living,  as  they 
suffered  his  works  to  remain  long  unprinted  and 
neglected  when  dead :  still  the  Dutch  philosopher 
went  on,  peeping  into  unwholesome  ditches,  wad- 
ing through  fens,  dissecting  spiders,  and  enu- 
merating the  blood-vessels  of  a  snail:  like  the 
bee,  whose  heart  he  oould  not  only  distinguish, 
but  dissect,  he  seemed  instinctively  impelled  by 
his  ruling  passion,  although  he  found  nothing 
but  ingratitude  from  man,  and  though  his  in- 
dustry was  apparently  becoming  fatal  to  himself. 
From  him  I  will  take  some  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures in  the  history  of  those  animals  which  breed 
in  shells;  previously  taking  my  divisipn  from 
Aristotle,  who,  as  was  said  above,  divides  them 
into  three  classes:  the  Turbinated,  or  those  of 
the  Snail -kind ;  the  Bivalved,  or  those  of  the 
Oyster-kind ;  and  the  Multivalved,  or  those  of 
the  Acorn-shell  kind.  Of  each  I  will  treat  in 
distinct  chapters. 

SlTPPLXllBNTABT  NoTE. 

On  a  subject  so  mlimited  as  that  of  ConthtAogy, 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  enter,  in  this 
place,  into  any  thing  like  scientific  details.  .We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  popular  riew 
of  shell. fish  or  molluscous  animals,  particuUrly  to 
the  various  benefits  which  mankind  and  the  ammal 
world  in  general  derive  from  them.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  take  advantage  of  a  series  of  interesting  papers 
on  the  subject,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Magaane 
of  Natural  History. 

One,  and  indeed  the  chief,  circumstance  which 
binds  animals  so  closely  is^  the  dependence  each  has 
upon  another  for  a  supply  of  necessary  food.  On 
contemplating  this  part  of  creation  we  behold  a  scene 
of  havoc  and  devastation  perpetually  and  evervwbere 
going  on,  so  that  "  there  is  not,*'  as  Smellie  has  re- 
marked, '*  perhaps  a  single  species  of  animated  be- 
ings, whose  existence  depends  not,  more  or  less, 
upon  the  death  and  destruction  of  others."  That 
this  order  of  things,  however  cruel  it  may  appear  to 
us,  is  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  wh<^e,  cannot 
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■dmit  of  any  doubt ;  and  it  is  certain  that  moUusooas 
aiiimab  in  this  relation  play  a  not  unimportant  part. 
But,  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  or  the 
greater  portion  of  the  animals  to  which  they  furnish 
nutriment,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  which 
possess  some  peculiar  interest,  or  which  minister 
directly  to  the  luxuries  or  necessities  of  man. 

To  commence  vnth  quadrupeds.  Not  only  do  the 
different  species  of  walrus,  inhabitants  of  ocean,  feed 
partly  on  shell-fish,  but  perhaps  you  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  among  their  enemies  animals  strictly  ter- 
restrial ;  but  the  ouran-outang  and  the  preacher-mon« 
kev  often  descend  to  the  sea  to  devour  what  shell- 
fish they  may  find  strewed  upon  the  shores.  The 
ouran-outang,  according  to  Carreri  Gemelli,  feed  in 
particular  on  a  large  species  of  oyster,  and  fearful  of 
inserting  their  paws  between  the  open  valves,  lest 
the  oyster  should  close  and  crush  them,  they  first 
place  a  tolerably  lar^  stone  within  the  sbeU,  and 
then  drag  out  their  victim  Mrith  safety.  The  preach- 
er-monkey is  no  less  ingenious.  Dampier  saw  several 
of  them  take  up  oysters  from  the  beach,  lay  them  on 
a  stone,  and  beat  them  with  another  till  they  demol- 
ished the  shells.  Wafer  observed  the  monkeys  in 
the  island  of  Gorgonia  to  proceed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  those  of  the  Oupe  of  Good  Hope,  if  we  are 
to  credit  La  Loubere,  perpetually  amuse  themselves 
by  transporting  shells  from  the  shore  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  with  the  intention  undoubtedly  of  de- 
vouring them  at  leisure.  Even  the  fox,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  will  deign  to  eat  mussels  and  other  bi- 
valves; and  the  raccoon,  whose  fur  is  esteemed  by 
hatters  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  beaver,  when 
near  the  shore  lives  much  on  them,  more  particularly 
on  oysters.  We  are  told  that  it  will  watch  the  open- 
ing of  the  shells,  dexterously  put  in  its  paw,  and  tear 
out  the  contents.  Not  however,  without  danger, 
for  sometimes,  we  are  assured,  by  a  sudden  closure, 
the  oyster  will  catch  the  thief,  and  detain  him  until 
be  is  drowned  bv  the  return  of  the  tide.  In  affirma- 
tion of  this  the  rollowing  anecdotes  may  be  recorded. 
A  tradesman  of  Plymouth  having  placed  some  oysters 
in  a  cupboard,  was  surprised  at  finding,  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  mouse  caught  by  the  tail,  by  Uie  sudden  co- 
lapsing  of  the  shell.  About  fortv  years  since  at  Ash- 
burton,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Allridge,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Inn,  a  dish  of  Wembury  oysters 
was  laid  in  a  cellar.  A  large  oyster  soon  expanded 
its  shell,  and  at  the  instant  two  miee  pounced  upon 
the  **  living  luxury,"  and  were  at  once  crushed  be- 
tween the  valves.  The  oyster,  with  the  two  mice 
dangling  from  its  shell,  was  for  a  long  time  exhibited 
ais  a  curiosity.  Carew,  in  his  '  History  of  Cornwall,' 
tells  of  an  oyster  that  closed  on  three  mice.  An  ap- 
posite instance  is  also  epigrammatically  recorded  m 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

These  are  amusing  facts;  the  following,  to  the 
epicure  at  least,  may  be  equally  interesting.  In  some 
parts  of  England  it  is  a  prevalent  and  probably  a  cor- 
rect  opinion,  that  the  shelled-snails  contribute  much 
to  the  fattening  of  their  sheep.  On  the  hill  above 
Whitsand-bay  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  south  of  De- 
vonshire, the  BuUmus  aeuhis  and  the  Ueiix  virgata^ 
which  are  found  there  in  vast  profusion,  are  consid- 
ered  to  have  this  good  effect;  and  it  is  indeed  impos- 
sible that  the  sheep  can  browse  on  the  short  grass  of 
the  places  just  mentioned,  without  devouring  a  pro- 
di^ous  quantity,  especially  in  the  night,  or  after 
rain,  when  the  Uulimi  and  Helices  ascend  the  stunted 
blades.  ''The  sweetest  mutton,"  says  Borlase,  "is 
reckoned  to  be  that  of  the  smallest  sheep,  which  feed 
on  the  commons  where  the  sands  are  scarce  covered 
with  the  green  sod,  and  the  grass  exceedingly  short; 
such  are  the  towens  or  sand-hillocks  in  Piran-sand, 
Gwythibn,  Philac,  and  Senangreen,  near  the  Land's 
End,  and  elsewhere  in  like  situations.  From  these 
sands  come  forth  snails  of  the  turbinated  kind,  but 


of  different  species,  and  all  sizes  from  the  adult  to 
the  smallest  just  from  the  egg;  these  spread  them, 
selves  over  the  plains  earlv  in  the  morning,  and, 
whilst  the  V  are  in  quest  of  their  own  food  among  the 
dews,  yield  a  most  fattening  nourishment  to  the 
sheep." 

Among  birds  the  mollusca  have   many  enemiea. 
Several  of  the  duck  and  gull  tribes,  derive  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  them.     The  pied  ' 
oyster-catcher  receives  its  name  from  the  drcura-  ' 
stance  of  feeding  on  oysters  and  limpets,  and  its  bill 
is  so  well  adapted  t<o  its  forcing  asunder  the  valvei  ; 
of  the  one,  and  of  raising  the  other  from  the  rock,  ' 
that  "the  Author  of  Nature,*'  as   Derham  says, 
"seems  to  have  framed  it  purely  for  that  use.'*  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  crows  likewise  prey  upon  shell-fish,  sod  , 
the  manner  in  which  they  force  the  stronghold  of  I 
their  victims  is  very  remarkable.     A  friend  of  T>t. 
Darwin's  saw  above  a  hundred  crows,  on  the  nor- 
thern coast  of  Ireland,  at  once,  preying  upon  muswlB.  ' 
Each  crow  took  a  mussel  up  in  the  air,  twenty  or 
forty  yards  high,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  stones,  and 
thus  broke  the  shell.    Many  authorities  might  be 
adduced  in   corroboration  of  this   statement.     In 
Southern  Africa  so  many  of  the  Testacea  are  con- 
sumed b^  these  and  other  birds,  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  an  opinion  that  the  marine  shells  found  buried  in 
the  distant  plains,  or  in  the  sides  of  the  OMMuitsins, 
have  been  carried  there  by  their  agency,  and  not,  k 
is  generally  supposed,  by  eruptions  of  the  sea.    Vir. 
Barrow,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  tells  us,  in  confirma- 
tion of  it,  that  "there  is  scarcely  a  sheltered  cavern 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that  rise  immediately  i 
from  the  sea,  where  living  shell-fish  may  not  be  found 
any  day  of  the  year      Crows  even,  and  vultures,  as 
well  as  aouatic  birds,  detach  the  shell-fish  from  the 
rocks,  and  mount  witb  them  into  the  air :  shells  thus 
carried  are  said  to  be  frequently  found  on  the  very 
summit  even  of  the  Table-mountain.     In  one  careru  I 
at  the  point  of  Mussel-bay,"  he  adds,  "I  disturbed 
some  thousands  of  birds,  and  found  as  many  Uiousands 
of  living  shell-fish  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  hesp  , 
of  shells,  that  for  aught  I  know,  would  have  filled  as 
many  thousand  waggons.'*    The  story  therefore,  oi 
the  ancient  philosopher  whose  bald  pate  one  of  these  .  I 
unlucky  birds  mistook  for  a  stone,  and  dropped  a 
shell  upon  it,  thereby  killing  at  once  both,  b  not  so 
tramontane  as  to  stumble  all  belief.  : 

Land-shells  furnish  a  few  birds  with  part  of  their  1 1 
sustenance,  and  the  principal  of  these  are  two  well-  ' 
known  songsters,  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush.  When 
we  call  to  recollection  the  vsint  and  incalculable  num- 
bers of  molluscous  animals  which  crawl  on  ihit  bot- 1 
tom,  or  swim  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  . 
voracious  habits  of  the  swarms  of  fish  which  every-  | 
where  traverse  it,  we  noay  reasonably  conclude  that 
their  utility  in  this  respect  in  the  economy  of  nature 
is  very  great,  and  beyond  human  ken.    And  not  only 
do  the  shell-fish  nourish,  but  it  has  been  presumed,  i 
or  perhaps  proved,  t)iat  they  impart  a  peculiar  fls- ' 
vour  to  at  least  some  of  their  devourers. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  more  direct  utility  of 
the  mollusca  in  furnishing  to  the  fisherman  the  meanf 
of  enticing  to  bis  snare  the  hapless  victims  of  his  art. 
On  every  coast  the  shell-fish  peculiar  to  it  are  exten- 1 
sively  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  those  used  by  our  own  fishermen.  At 
Salcomb  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon,  the  PhtiiM  < 
dactglut  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  used  vrith  i 
success.  Many  boat-loads  of  a  river-mussel  {Unto 
MargarUifera)  are  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ythen,  a  nver  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  and  employed 
in  the  fisheriefl  of  cod  and  ling  established  near  Peter- 
head. The  clam  {Pecten  opercuiarit)  and  the  great 
mussel  {Modiola  vulgaris)  are  resorted  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  as 
a  bait  for  cod;  and  that  many  Uiousands  of  limpets  i 
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{Pateiia  mtlattris)  and  of  the  common  mussel  {MytiluM 
tdttlW)  are  oaily  torn  from  the  rocks,  to  ensnare  the 
cororooii  fishes  of  our  coasts,  and  thus  contribute  ma- 
terially  to  add  one  more  luxury  to  the  tables  of  the 
rich;  and  to  give  to  the  poor  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
diet.  The  large  whelk  {Bwxinum  undatum)  and  a 
species  of  rock-shell  {Murex  despectus)  may  likewise 
be  enumerated  among  our  ordinary  baits;  but  the 
most  valuable  of  the  class  is  certainly  Loligo  vulgaris^ 
or,  as  it  is  called  b^  our  fishermen,  the  sleeve  or  hoe- 
fish.  With  this  animal  one  half  of  all  the  cod  taken 
at  Newfoundland  is  caught.  It  appears  there  in 
throngs  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  seems  to 
succeed  the  capelan  (the  &h  ¥^th  which  the  other 
half  is  taken),  as  if  to  supply,  immediately,  provision 
to  the  cod,  the  traffic  in  which  **  brings  wealth  to 
individuals  and  strength  to  the  state."  It  begins  to 
retire  from  the  coast  in  September.  During  violent 
gales  of  wind,  hundreds  of  tons  of  them  are  often 
thrown  up  together  in  beds  on  the  flat  beaches,  the 
decay  of  which  spreads  an  intolerable  effluvium 
around.  It  is  made  no  use  of  except  for  bait ;  and, 
as  it  maintains  itself  in  deeper  water  than  the  capelan, 
instead  of  nets  being  used  to  take  it,  it  is  jigged, — a 
jigger  being  a  number  of  hooks  radiating  fi-om  a  fixed 
centre,  made  for  the  purpose.  The  cod  is  in  best 
condition  after  having  fed  on  it. 

Crowds  of  the  inferior  animals  certainly  feed  on 
the  molluscs,  but  as  there  is  little  interest  in  the  de- 
tail, a  very  few  examples  will  here  suffice.     Two 
small    leeches  (Hirudo  hioculaia  and   eomplanata) 
often  wrage  successful  war  against  the  fresh -water 
snails  so  &undant  in  our  ditches ;  and  another  species 
{H,  Aya/uuz),  not  so  cruel  in  disposition,  draws  its 
nourishment  fi-om  the  sanies  which  flows  from  the 
Planorhis  carinatus.     Its  calcareous  envelope  is  no 
protection  to  the  mussel  against  the  wiles  of  the 
Nymphtm  grossipea;  thousands  of  littoral  shells  are 
devoured  by  the  sea-anemones  {Actinia) ;   and  the 
common  star-fish  knows  so  well  how  to  force  the 
oyster  from  his  close  retreat,  and  destroys  such  num- 
bers of  them,  that  every  dredger  who  observes  one 
of  their  enemies,  and  does  not  tread  on  and  kill  it, 
or  throw  it  upon  the  shore,  is  liable  to  some  penalty. 
To  some  animals  among  the  inferior  tribes,  shells 
aflbrd  a  house  and  a  place  of  refuge,  as  necessary 
to  them  as  either  air  or  food.     The  turbinated 
univalves  become,  after  the  death  of  their  proper 
owners,  the  habitations  of  the  soldier  or  hermit  crabs, 
whose  naked  and  slender  abdomens,  covered  merely 
with  a  skin  of  a  delicate  texture,  would  without 
this  fordgn  covering,  be  crushed  to  pieces  in  the 
strife  of  waves  and  rocks  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
or  devoured  by  the  enemies  which  surround  them. 
A  singular  species  of  sofb  worm,  or  Sipkunculus,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Montagu,  inhabits  old  and  worn 
specimens  of  the  Sirombus  pes  Pelecani,  whose  aper- 
I  ture  it  closes  up  with  agglutinated  sand,  leaving  only 
I  a  small  round  hole,  within  which  it  lives  in  security; 
and  another  species  not  yet  described,  though  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  takes  ppssession  of 
I  the  common  tooth-shell  {Dentalium  entaiisY  and  se- 
I  cures  the  aperture  in  the  same  manner,    Tne  beauti- 
I  ful  and  delicate  paper-nautilus,  is  not  navigated  over 
the  surface  of  the'  ocean  by  its  own  architect,  but  by 
I  ft  species  of  Ocythoe,  or  Cuttle-fish,  its  parasitic  in- 
habitant.    This  surprising  fact  was  long  disputed 
I  among  naturalists;    but  the  specimens  brought  to 
Englmid  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  unfortunate  Congo 
expedition,  have  enabled  Dr.  Leach  and  others  to 
give  it  very  great  probability,  if  not  to  demonstrate 
its  truth.    Mr.  Craunch  tells  us,  that,  having  placed 
'  two  liring  specimens  in  a  vessel  of  sea- water,  the 
animals  very  soon  protruded  their  arms,  and  swam 
;  on  and  below  the  surface,  having  all  the  actions  of 
.  the  common  cuttle  of  our  seas.     By  means  of  their 
'  lackers  they  adhered  firmly  to  any  substance  with 


which  they  came  in  contact,  and  when  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  the  basin  the  shell  might  easily  be  with- 
drawn from  the  animals.  They  had  the  power  of 
retiring  completely  within  the  shell,  and  of  leaving 
it  entirely. 

A  vast  number  of  molluscous  animals  are  them- 
selves carnivorous,  and  become  thus  a  means,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  of  keeping  in  check  the  multi- 
plication of  the  tribes  on  which  they  prey,  and  of 
preserving  between  them  that  due  proportion  and 
•*  balance  of  power"  which  is  as  necessary  in  the  ani- 
mal  as  in  the  political  world.  Others,  again,  are 
gifted  with  the  remarkable  property  of  boring  through 
stone  and  wood,  and  thus  reduce  to  dust  the  rock 
over  which  the  waves  might  have  broken  in  vain, 
and  remove  those  forests  which  the  torrents  and  tor- 
nadoes of  tropical  climes  annually  float  to  the  sea. 
In  this  sense,  even  the  *'fell  Teredo"  ministers  to 
good.  '*  The  seaman,"  says  Mason  Good,  in  his 
Book  of  Nature,  **as  he  beholds  the  ruin  before  him, 
vents  his  spleen  against  the  little  tribes  that  have 
produced  it,  and  denounces  them  as  the  roost  mis- 
chievous vermin  in  the  ocean.  But  a  tornado  arises, 
the  strength  of  the  whirlwind  is  abroad,  the  clouds 
pour  dovni  a  deluge  over  the  mountains,  and  whole 
forests  fall  prostrate  before  its  fury.  Down  rolls  the 
gathering  wreck  towards  the  deep,  and  blocks  up 
the  mouth  of  that  very  creek  the  seaman  has  en- 
tered,  and  where  he  now  finds  himself  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  How  shall  he  extricate  himself  from  his 
imprisonment  ? — an  imprisonment  as  rigid  as  that  of 
the  Baltic  in  the  winter  season.  But  the  hosts  of 
the  Teredo  are  in  motion ;  thousands  of  little  augers 
are  applied  to  the  floating  barrier,  and  attack  it  in 
every  direction.  It  is  perforated,  it  is  lightened,  it 
becomes  weak ;  it  is  dispersed,  or  precipitated  to  the 
bottom ;  and  what  man  could  not  effect  is  the  work 
of  a  worm.  Thus  it  is  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain ; 
and  that,  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  morals,  although 
evil  is  intermingled  with  good,  the  good  ever  main- 
tains  a  predominancy." 

The  conversion,  through  their  agency,  of  other 
materials  into  lime,  seems,  however,  to  be  the  great 
purport  of  the  creation  of  molluscous  animals.  Shells 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  and  the  animals  form 
these  shells  from  their  food,  which  contains  a  very 
little  lime,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  *' Chalk,  marl, 
and  limestone,"  says  Buffon,  **  consist  entirely  of  the 
dust  or  fragments  of  shells."  This,  at  first,  may 
seem  an  extravagant  doctrine,  and  Imagination  her- 
self startles  when  she  attempts  to  sum  up  the  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  which  must  have  gone  to 
the  formation  of  such  deep  and  extensive  strata.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  in  a  great  measure  true.  Hence 
the  study  of  shells,  so  long  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of 
the  age,  as  an  abuse  of  time  and  waste  of  money,  be- 
comes necessary  to  all  those  who  make  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  the  various  changes  which  it 
has  undergone,  an  object  of  attention.  For  shells 
are  found  in  abundance  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks 
and  positions :  they  constitute  the  medals  of  the  an- 
cient world;  and,  from  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  their  different  species,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  animals  that  inhabited  them,  many  curious  and 
important  deductions  respecting  the  formation  and 
changes  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  drawn.  It 
is  from  their  composition  that  even  recent  shells  be- 
come useful  as  a  manure,  a  purpose  to  which  they 
are  occasionally  applied  in  this  and  other  countries ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  comparative  experi- 
ments, that,  on  turf  lands  in  partieular,  they  act 
more  benefidally  than  quicklime.  And  in  China, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Africa,  where  there  is  no  stone 
fitted  for  burning  into  lime,  and  where  shells  are 
abundant,  these  are  resorted  to,  and  the  lime  pro- 
cured from  them  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  white  and 
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still  18  fiuhioned  into  stmilar  Tolntions.  The  gar- 
deii-«nail  seldom  exceeds  four  rounds  and  a  half; 
bat  some  of  the  searsnails  arrive  even  at  ten. 

The  snail,  thus  fitted  with  its  box,  which  is 
light  and  firm,  finds  itself  defended,  in  a  very 
ample  manner,  from  all  external  injury.  When- 
ever it  is  invaded,  it  is  but  retiring  into  this  for- 
tress, and  waiting  patiently  till  the  danger  is 
over.  Nor  is  it  possessed  only  of  a  power  of  re- 
treating into  its  shell,  but  of  mending  it  when 
broken.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  crushed 
seemingly  to  pieces,  and,  to  all  appearance,  ut- 
terly destroyed;  yet  still  they  set  themselves  to 
work,  and,  in  a  few  days,  mend  all  their  numer- 
ous breaches.  The  same  substance  by  which  the 
shell  is  originally  made  goes  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ruined  habitation.  But  all  the 
junctures  are  very  easily  seen,  for  they  have  a 
firesher  colour  than  the  rest ;  and  the  whole  shell, 
in  some  measure,  resembles  an  old  coat  patched 
with  new  pieces.  They  are  sometimes  seen  with 
eight  or  ten  of  these  patches ;  so  that  the  damage 
must  have  been  apparently  irreparable.  Still, 
however,  though  the  animal  is  possessed  of  the 
power  of  mending  its  shell,  it  cannot,  when  come 
to  its  full  growth,  make  a  new  one.  Swammer- 
dam  tried  the  experiment;  he  stripped  a  snail 
of  its  shell,  without  hurting  any  of  the  blood- 
vessels, retaining  that  part  of  the  shell  where 
the  musdes  were  inserted ;  but  it  died  in  three 
days  after  it  was  stript  of  its  covering :  not,  how- 
ever, without  making  efforts  to  build  up  a  new 
shell;  for,  before  its  death  it  pressed  out  a  cer- 
tain membrane  round  the  whole  sur&oe  of  its 
body.  This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the  shelly 
nature,  and  was  intended,  by  the  animal,  as  a 
supply  towards  a  new  one. 

As  the  snail  is  furnished  with  all  the  organs 
of  life  and  sensation,  it  is  not  wonderftd  to  see  it 
very  voracious.  It  diiefly  subsists  upon  leaves 
and  plants  of  trees ;  but  is  very  delicate  in  its 
choice.  When  the  animal  moves  to  seek  its 
food,  it  goes  forward  by  means  of  that  broad 
muscular  skin  which  sometimes  is  seen  project- 
ing round  the  mouth  of  the  shell;  this  is  ex- 
panded before,  and  then  contracted  with  a  kind 
of  undulating  motion,  like  a  man  attempting  to 
move  himself  forward  by  one  arm  while  lying  on 
his  belly.  But  the  snail  has  another  advantage, 
by  which  it  not  only  smooths  and  planes  its  way, 
but  also  can  ascend  in  the  most  perpendicular 
direction.  This  is  by  that  slimy  substance  with 
which  it  is  so  copiously  furnished,  and  which  it 
emits  wherever  it  moves.  Upon  this  slime,  as 
upon  a  kind  of  carpet,  it  proceeds  slowly  along, 
without  any  danger  of  wounding  its  tender  body 
against  the  asperities  of  the  pavement ;  by  means 
of  this  it  moves  upwards  to  its  food  upon  the 
trees,  and  by  this  descends  without  danger  of 
falling,  and  breaking  its  shell  by  the  shock. 

The  appetite  of  these  animals  is  very  great ; 
and  the  damage  gardeners  in  particular  sustain 
from  them,  mi^es  them  employ  every  method 


for  their  destruction.  Salt  will  destroy  them,  as 
well  as  soot ;  but  a  tortoise  in  a  garden  is  said  to 
banish  them  much  more  effectually. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  snail  buries  it- 
self in  the  earth ;  or  retires  to  some  hole,  to  con- 
tinue in  a  torpid  state  during  the  severity  of  the 
season.  It  is  sometimes  seen  alone,  but  more 
firequently  in  company  in  its  retreat ;  several  be- 
ing usually  found  together,  apparently  deprived 
of  life  and  sensation.  For  the  purposes  of  con- 
tinuing in  greater  warmth  and  security,  the 
snail  forms  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  mouth  of  its 
shell  with  its  slime,  which  stops  it  up  entirely, 
and  thus  protects  it  from  every  external  danger. 
The  matter  of  which  the  cover  is  composed,  is 
whitish,  somewhat  like  plaster,  pretty  hard  and 
solid,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  porous  and  thin,  to 
admit  air,  which  the  animal  cannot  live  without. 
When  the  cover  is  formed  too  thick,  the  snail 
then  breaks  a  little  hole  in  it,  which  corrects  the 
defect  of  that  closeness  which  proceeded  from 
too  much  caution.  In  this  manner,  sheltered  in 
its  hole  from  the  weather,  defended  in  its  shell 
by  a  cover,  it  sleeps  during  the  winter;  and,  for 
six  or  seven  months,  continues  without  food  or 
motion,  until  the  g^al  call  of  spring  breaks  its 
slumber,  and  excites  its  activity. 

The  snail,  having  slept  for  so  long  a  season, 
wakes  one  of  the  first  fine  days  of  April,  breaks 
open  its  cell,  and  sallies  forth  to  seek  for  nour- 
ishment. It  is  not  surprising  that  so  long  a  fast 
should  have  thinned  it,  and  rendered  it  very 
voracious.  At  first,  therefove,  it  is  not  very 
difiicult  in  the  choice  of  its  food ;  almost  any 
vegetable  that  is  green  seems  welcome ;  but  the 
succulent  plants  of  the  garden  are  chiefly  grate- 
ful ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  pulse  are,  at  some 
seasons,  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  their  num- 
bers. So  great  is  the  multiplication  of  snails  in 
some  years,  that  gardeners  imagine  they  burst 
from  the  earth.  A  wet  season  is  generally  fa- 
vourable to  their  production;  for  this  animal 
cannot  bear  very  dry  seasons,  or  dry  phices,  as 
they  cause  too  great  a  consumption  of  its  slime, 
without  plenty  of  which  it  cannot  subsist  in 
health  and  vigour.^ 

1  One  speciCB  of  land-snail  is  used  in  some  coun- 
tries as  food.  The  Romans  took  great  pains  in  rear- 
ing these  snails.  They  kept  them  in  sties  called 
cochlearia,  which  were  generally  constructed  under 
rocks  or  eminences  moistened  by  a  passing  stream. 
If,  however,  the  sty  was  not  sufficiently  humid,  a 
water-pipe,  bored  full  of  holes,  like  a  watering-pot, 
was  introduced,  by  which  means  it  was  continually 
sprinkled  and  kept  in  a  fmFOurable  state.  Here  the 
snails  required  little  attendance  or  food,  supplying 
themselves  as  they  crawled  about  the  sides  or  floor 
of  their  prison ;  but  when  it  was  wished  to  fatten 
them,  they  were  fed  with  bran  and  sodden  wine ; 
and,  on  this  generous  fare,  they  grew  occasionally  to 
such  a  size  that,  according  to  Varro,  the  shell  would 
hold  full  ten  quarts  I  We  need  no  longer  hold  up  to 
imitation  the  temperance  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whose 
supper  consisted  of  onfy  three  snails,  two  eggs,  a  bar- 
ley cake,  a  lettuce,  sweet  wine,  and  snow;  but, 
alas  I  participating  in  that  degeneracy  which  b  said 
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Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the 
history  of  this  animal ;  and  this  may  serve  as 
a  general  picture,  to  which  the  manners  and 
habitudes  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  class  may  be 
compared  and  referred.  These  arc,  the  searsnail, 
of  which  naturalists  have,  from  the  apparent  dif- 
ference of  their  shells,  mentioned  fifteen  kinds  ;^ 
the  fresh-waterHBuaii,  of  which  there  are  eight 
kinds;  and  the  land -snail,  of  which  there  are 
five.  These  all  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
garden-snail,  in  the  formation  of  their  shell,  in 
their  hermaphrodite  natures,  in  the  slimy  sub- 
stance with  which  they  are  covered,  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  intestines,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  hole  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which 
serves  at  once  for  the  discharge  of  the  feeces,  for 
the  lodging  the  instruments  of  generation,  and 
for  respiration,  when  the  aninud  is  under  a  neces- 
sity of  taking  in  a  new  supply. 

But,  in  nature,  no  two  kinds  of  animals,  how- 
ever like  each  other  in  figure  or  confonnation, 
are  of  manners  entirely  the  same.  Though  the 
common  garden-snail  bears  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  fresh-water,  and  that  of  the  sea, 
yet  there  are  differences  to  be  found,  and  those 
very  considerable  ones. 

If  we  compare  them  with  the  fresh -water- 
snail,  though  we  shall  find  a  general  resemblance, 
yet  there  are  one  or  two  remarkable  distinctions : 
and,  first,  the  fresh-water-snail,  and,  as  I  should 
suppose,  all  snails  that  live  in  water,  are  pecu- 
liarly furnished  with  a  contrivance  by  Nature, 
for  rising  to  the  suvface,  or  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed,  is  by 
opening  and  shutting  the  orifice  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  which  is  furnished  with  muscles 
for  that  purpose.    The  snail  sometimes  gathers 

to  characterize  the  human  race  of  the  present  day, 
our  snails  never  attain  the  twentieth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  Varro's.  They  are  still  eaten  in  great  numbers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  during  Lent. 
Tn  Switzerland,  where  there  are  gardens  in  which 
they  are  fed  in  many  thousands  together,  a  consider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  them  about  that  season ; 
and  at  Vienna,  a  few  years  ago,  seven  of  them  were 
charged  at  an  inn  the  same  as  a  plate  of  veal  or  beef. 
The  usual  modes  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  are, 
either  boiling,  frying  them  in  butter,  or  sometimes 
stuffing  them  with  farce-meat ;  but  in  what  manner 
soever  they  are  dressed,  it  is  said,  their  sliminess  al- 
ways in  a  great  measure  remains.  Those  edible 
Rtiails  were  introduced  into  England,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Charles  Howard,  of 
the  Arundel  family,  and  afterwards  by  the  eccentric 
Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  either  as  being  a  favourite  for- 
eign delicacy,  or  m  order  to  cure  his  beautiful  wife 
of  a  consumptive  disease.  The  fashion  seems  to 
have  taken,  for  the  great  master-cook,  Robert  May, 
has  left  several  receipts  for  dressing  snails  among  the 
secrets  of  his  fifty  years*  experience ;  but,  like  other 
fashions,  it  soon  passed  away,  for  the  English  have 
no  relish  of  such  ''liquorish  viands."  Some  years 
Hgo  they  were  introduced  in  Scotland  by  Pat.  Neill, 
Esq.,  and  placed  in  his  curious  and  most  interesting 
t^^arden  at  Cannonmills;  but,  we  believe  they  have 

not  prospered,  and  are  gradually  disappearing Ed. 
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this  aperture  into  an  oblong  tube,  and  stretchca 
or  protends  it  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in 
order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it  finds  occa- 
sion. This  may  not  only  be  seen,  but  heard  also 
by  the  noise  which  the  snail  makes  in  moving 
the  water.  By  dilating  this  it  rises ;  by  com- 
pressing it  the  animal  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  effected  somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which 
little  images  of  glass  are  made  to  rise  or  sink  in 
the  water,  by  pressing  the  air  contained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tubes,  so  that  it  shall  drive  the 
water  into  their  hollow  bodies,  which,  before, 
were  filled  only  with  air,  and  thus  make  them 
heavier  than  the  element  in  which  theyswin* 
In  this  manner  does  the  fresh-water-snail  dive 
or  swim,  by  properly  managing  the  air  contained 
in  its  body. 

But  what  renders  these  animals  fiir  more 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  they  are  viviparous,  and 
bring  forth  their  young  not  only  alive,  but  with 
their  shells  upon  their  backs.  This  seems  sur- 
prising ;  yet  it  is  incontestably  true :  the  young 
come  to  some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  womb 
of  the  parent ;  there  they  reccave  their  stony 
coat ;  and  from  thence  are  excluded,  with  a  com- 
plete apparatus  for  subsistence. 

"  On  the  twelfth  of  March,**  says  Swammerdam. 
"  I  began  my  observations  upon  this  snail,  and 
collected  a  great  number  of  the  kind,  which  I  pat 
into  a  large  basin  filled  with  rain-water,  and  fed. 
for  a  long  time,  with  potter's  earth  dissolved  in 
the  water  about  them.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the 
same  month  I  opened  one  of  these  snails,  when 
I  found  nine  living  snails  in  its  womb:  the 
largest  of  these  were  placed  foremost,  as  the  first 
candidates  for  exclusion.  I  put  them  into  fresh- 
water, and  they  lived  till  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  month,  moving  and  swimming,  like  snails 
full  grown :  nay,  their  manner  of  swimming  was 
much  more  beautiful.*'  Thus,  at  whatever  time 
of  the  year  these  snails  are  opened  they  are  found 
pregnant  with  eggs,  or  with  living  snails;  or 
with  both  together. 

This  striking  difference  between  the  fresh- 
water and  the  garden  snail,  obtains  also  in  some 
of  the  sea  kind:  among  which  there  are  some 
that  are  found  viviparous,  while  others  lay  eggs 
in  the  usual  manner.  Of  this  kind  are  one  or 
two  of  the  Bucdnums ;  within  which  living  young 
have  been  frequently  found  upon  their  dissection. 
In  general^  however,  the  rest  of  this  numerous 
class  bring  forth  eggs ;  from  whence  the  animal 
bursts  at  a  proper  state  of  maturity,  completely 
equipped  with  a  house,  which  the  moistness  of 
the  element  where  it  resides  does  not  prevent 
the  inhabitant  from  enlarging.  How  the  soft 
slime  of  the  snail  hardens,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  into  the  stony  substance  of  a  shell,  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  This  slime  must  at  least  be 
possessed  of  very  powerful  petrifying  powers. 

All  animals  of  the  snail  kind,  as  was  observed 
before,  are  hermaphrodites ;  each  containing  the 
instruments  of  generation  double.    But  some  of 
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the  sea  kinds  copulate  in  a  different  manner 
from  those  of  the  garden.  The  one  impregnates 
the  other ;  bat,  from  the  position  of  the  parts,  is 
incapable  of  being  impregnated  by  the  same  in 
turn.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  for  a  third 
to  be  admitted  as  tf  partner  in  this  operation : 
so  that,  while  one  impr^^tes  that  before  it, 
another  does  the  same  office  by  this ;  which  is 
itself  impregnated  by  a  fourth.  In  this  manner, 
Bf  r.  Adanson  has  seen  vast  numbers  of  sea-snails 
united  together  in  a  chain  impregnating  each 
other.  The  Bulin  and  the  Coret  perform  the 
offices  of  male  and  female  at  the  same  time.  The 
orifices  in  these  are  two,  both  separate  from  each 
other :  the  opening  by  which  the  animal  performs 
the  office  of  the  male  being  at  the  origin  of  the 
horns ;  that  by  which  it  is  passive,  as  the  female, 
being  further  down  upon  the  neck.  It  may  also 
be  obseryed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  animals 
that  have  this  orifice,  or  verge,  as  some  call  it, 
on  the  right  side,  have  their  shells  turned  from 
the  right  to  the  left;  on  the  contrary,  those 
which  have  it  on  the  left  side,  have  their  shells 
turning  from  left  to  right,  in  a  contrary  direction 
fco  the  former. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  between  land 
and  sea  snails.  Many  of  the  latter  entirely  want 
horns ;  and  none  of  them  have  above  two.  In- 
deed, if  the  horns  of  snails  be  furnished  with 
eyes,  and  if,  as  some  are  wiUing  to  think,  the 
length  of  the  horn,  like  the  tube  of  a  telescope, 
assists  vision,  these  animals  that  chiefly  reside 
in  the  gloomy  bottom  of  the  deep,  can  have  no 
great  occasion  for  them.  Eyes  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  creatures  whose  food  is  usually  concealed 
in  the  darkest  places ;  and  who,  possessed  of  very 
little  motion,  are  obliged  to  grope  for  what  they 
subsist  on.  To  such,  I  say,  eyes  would  rather 
be  an  obstruction  than  an  advantage  ;  and,  per- 
haps, even  those  that  live  upon  land  are  without 
them. 

Those  that  have  seen  the  shells  of  sea-snails, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  animal  which  produces 
them  is  larger  than  those  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion upon  land.  The  sea  seems  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  enlarging  the  magnitude  of  all  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  same  proportion  that  a  trout 
bears  to  a  shark,  is  often  seen  to  obtain  between 
a  shell  bred  upon  the  land,  and  one  bred  in  the 
ocean.  Its  convolutions  are  more  numerous. 
The  garden-snail  has  but  five  turns  at  the  most ; 
in  the  sea-snail  the  convolutions  are  sometimes 
seen  amounting  to  ten. 

There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  position  of  the 
mouth  in  the  garden  and  the  water  snail.  In 
the  former,  the  mouth  is  placed  crosswise,  as  in 
quadrupeds ;  furnished  with  jaw-bones,  lips,  and 
teeth.  In  most  of  the  sea-snails,  the  mouth  is 
placed  longitudinally  in  the  head ;  and  in  some 
obliquely,  or  on  one  side.  Others,  of  the  Trochus 
kind,  have  no  mouth  whatsoever;  but  are  fur- 
nished with  a  trunk,  very  long  in  some  kinds, 
and  shorter  in  others. 


Snails  of  the  Trochus  kind,  furnished  thus  with 
an  instrument  of  offence,  deserve  our  particular 
attention.  The  trunk  of  the  Trochus  is  fleshy, 
muscular,  supple,  and  hollow.  Its  extremity  is 
bordered  with  a  cartilage,  and  toothed  like  a 
saw.  The  snails  that  are  provided  with  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  predacious  tribe  among 
their  fellows  of  the  bottom.  They  are  among 
snails  what  the  tiger,  the  eagle,  or  the  shark,  is 
among  beasts,  biVds,  or  fishes.  The  whole  race 
of  shelled  animals  avoid  their  approach ;  for  their 
habitations,  however  powerfully  and  strongly 
built,  though  never  so  well  fortified,  yield  to  the 
superior  force  of  these  invaders.  Though  pro- 
vided with  a  thick  clumsy  shell  themselves,  yet 
they  move  with  greater  swiftness  at  the  bottom 
than  most  other  shell-fish,  and  seize  their  prey 
with  greater  facility.  No  shell  so  large  but  they 
will  boldly  venture  to  attack ;  and,  with  their 
piercing  auger-like  trunk,  will  quickly  bore  it 
through.  No  efforts  the  other  animal  makes  can 
avail :  it  expands  itself,  and  rises  to  the  surface ; 
but  the  enemy  rises  with  it :  it  again  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  but  still  its  destroyer  closely  adheres. 
In  this  manner  the  carnivorous  shell-fish,  as  some 
naturalists  call  it,  stidcs  for  several  days,  nay, 
weeks,  to  its  prey,  until,  with  its  trunk,  it  has 
sucked  out  all  the  substance,  or  until  it  drops  off, 
when  the  other  begins  to  putrefy. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  throughout  nature,  that 
no  animal  is  so  well  defended  but  that  others  are 
found  capable  of  breaking  in  upon  its  intrench- 
menis.  The  garden-snail  seems  tolerably  weU 
guarded ;  but  the  wall  of  its  shell  is  paper  itself, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  fortifies  some  of 
the  sea-snail  kind.  Beside  this  thick  shell,  many 
of  them  are  also  furnished  with  a  lid,  which 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  which  opens 
and  shuts  at  the  animal's  pleasure.  When  the 
creature  hunts  for  food,  it  opens  its  box,  gropes 
or  swims  abouc ;  and,  when  satisfied,  drops  its 
lid,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom :  there  it  might  be 
supposed  to  remain  in  perfect  security ;  but  the 
trochus  soon  finds  the  way  to  break  into  the 
thickest  part  of  its  enclosure,  and  quickly  de- 
stroys it  with  the  most  fatal  industry. 

The  being  Uable  to  the  attacks  of  the  trochus 
seems  to  be  a  calamity  to  which  most  of  this 
tribe  are  subject.  Scarce  a  shell  is  met  with 
entire  and  sound  to  the  end  of  its  convolutions ; 
but  particularly  the  thinnest  shells  are  the  most 
subject  to  be  thus  invaded.  As  their  shells  are 
easily  pierced,  the  predatory  shell -fish,  or  the 
sea-worm,  chiefly  seek  them  for  subsistence ;  and 
of  those  thin  paper-like  shells,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  found  that  has  not  suffered  some  disaster. 
As  they  are  lighter  than  other  shell-fish,  they 
swim  with  greater  ease;  and  this  is  the  chief 
method  of  avoiding  their  heavier  thick-shcUed 
pursuers.  The  food  of  all  snails  properly  lies  at 
the  bottom ;  when,  therefore,  the  nautilus,  or 
other  thin-shelled  fish,  are  seen  busily  swimming 
at  the  surface,  it  may  be  that,  instead  of  sporting 
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or  sunning  themselves,  as  some  are  apt  to  suppose, 
they  are  actually  labouring  to  escape  their  most 
deadly  pursuers. 

Of  all  searsnails,  that  which  is  most  frequently 
seen  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and  whose  shell 
is  the  thinnest,  and  most  easily  pierced,  is  the 
nautilus.     Whether,  upon  these  occasions,  it  is 
employed  in  escaping  its  numerous  enemies  at 
the  bottom,  or  seeking  for  food  at  the  surfiioe, 
I  will  not  venture  to  decide.     It  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  former  is  the  cause  of  its  fre- 
quently appearing;  for,  upon  opening  the  stom- 
ach, it  is  found  to  contain  chiefly  that  food  which 
it  finds  at  the  bottom.    This  animal's  industry, 
therefore,  may  be  owing  to  its  fears:  and  tiil 
those  arts  of  sailing  which  it  has  taught  man- 
kind, may  have  been  originally  the  product  of 
necessity.    But  the  nautilus  is  too  fiunous  not  to 
demand  a  more  ample  description.     Although 
there  be  several  species  of  the  nautilus,  yet  they 
all  may  be  divided  into  two :  the  one  with  a  white 
shell,  as  thin  as  paper,  which  it  often  is  seen  to 
quit,  and  again  to  resume;  the  other  with  a 
thicker  shell,  sometimes  of  a  beautiful  mother- 
of-pearl  colour,  and  that  quits  its  shell  but  rarely. 
This  shell,  outwardly,  resembles  that  of  a  large 
snail,  but  is  generally  six  or  eight  inches  across ; 
within  it  is  divided  into  forty  partitions,  that 
communicate  with  each  other  by  doors,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  through  which  one  could  not  thrust 
a  goose-quill :  almost  the  whole  internal  part  of 
the  shell  is  filled  by  the  animal;  the  body  of 
which,  like  its  habitation,  is  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  chambers  in  its  shell :  all  the 
parts  of  its  body  communicate  with  each  other, 
through  the  doors  or  6pening8,  by  a  long  blood- 
vessel, which  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tail: 
thus  the  body  of  the  animal,  if  taken  out  of  the 
shell,  may  be  likened  to  a  number  of  soft  bits  of 
flesh,  of  which  there  are  forty,  threaded  upon  a 
string.    From  this  extraordinary  conformation, 
one  would  not  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  nautilus 
sometimes  quitted  its  shell,  and  returned  to  it 
again ;  yet  nothing,  though  seemingly  more  im- 
possible, is  more  certain.    The  manner  by  which 
it  contrives  to  disengage  every  part  of  its  body 
from  so  intricate  a  habitation,  by  which  it  makes 
a  substance,  to  appearance  as  thick  as  one's  wrist, 
pass  through  forty  doors,  each  of  which  would 
scarcely  admit  a  goose-quill,  is  not  yet  discovered : 
but  the  fact  is  certain ;  for  the  animal  is  often 
found  without  its  shell ;  and  the  shell  more  fre- 
quently destitute  of  the  animal    It  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  it  has  a  power  of  making  the  sub- 
stance of  one  section  of  its  body  remove  up  into 
that  which  is  next ;  and  thus,  by  multiplied  re- 
movals, it  gets  free.' 

3  Our  author  has  confounded  two  shells  very  dif- 
fecent  in  their  characters.  The  one  is  an  Argonauta, 
and  the  other  a  Nautilus.  The  paper  argonaut  is 
extremely  thin,  spiral,  involute,  membraneous,  and 
unilocular,  or  consisting  of  a  single  apartment  or  cell. 
It  has  a  narrow  keel,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row 


But  this,  though  very  strange,^  ia  not  the  pecu- 
liarity for  which  the  nautilus  has  been  the  most 
distinguished    Its  "  spreading  the  thin  oar,''  and 
"  catching  the  flying  gale,"  to  use  the  poet's  de- 
scription of  it,  has  chiefly  excited  human  curi- 
osity.   These  animals,  pa^icularly  those  of  the 
white  light  kind,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  scarcely  any  who  have  sailed  on 
that  sea,  bnt  must  often  have  seen  them.    When 
the  sea  is  calm,  they  are  observed  floating  on  the 
surfiMM;  some  spreading  their  little  sail;  some 
rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life  and  death;  , 
and  others  still,  floating  upon  their  mouths,  like  j 
a  ship  with  the  keel  upward.    If  taken  while  i 
thus  employed,  and  examined,  the  extraordinary  ; 
mechanism  of  their  limbs  for  sailing  will  sq>pear  ; 
more  manifest.    The  nautilus  is  furnished  with  | 
eight  feet,  which  issue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  | 
as  properly  be  called  barbs :  these  are  connected  ' 
to  each  other  by  a  thin  skin,  like  that  between 
the  toes  of  a  duck,  but  much  thinner  and  more  | 
transparent.    Of  tiiese  eight  feet  thus  connected, 
six  are  short,  and  these  are  held  ap  as  sails  to 
catch  the  wind  in  sailing;  the  two  others  are 
longer,  and  are  kept  in  the  wat«r,  serving  Kkc 
paddles  to  steer  their  course  by.    When  the 
weather  is  quite  cahn,  and  the  animal  is  pursued 
frx>m  below,  it  is  then  seen  expanding  only  a 
part  of  its  sail,  and  rowing  with  the  rest :  when- 
ever it  is  interrupted,  or  fears  danger  from 
above,  it  instantly  furls  the  sail,  catches  in  all 
its  oars,  turns  its  shell  mouth  downward,  and 

of  conical  sharp  tubercles;  its  sides  are  nearly  flat, 
with  numerous  angular  waved  ridges ;  its  colour  is 
white,  with  the  keel  often  brown.  The  shell  is 
very  thin  and  brittle;  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  paper  nautilus.  This  shell 
is  the  nautilus  of  the  ancients,  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Pliny  and  others.  It  is  supposed,  that, 
in  the  early  ages  of  society,  the  art  or  navigation  | 
owed  its  origin  to  the  expert  mani^femeot  of  this 
instinctive  sailor.  It  has  ei^ht  arms,  two  of  which 
are  furnished  at  the  extrenuties  with  an  oval  mem- 
brane, which  it  can  at  pleasure  raise  and  expand  to 
the  gale,  while  the  other  six  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  shell,  and  are  used  in  the  manner  of  oars.  Im- 
pelled  by  the  breeze,  this  little  animal,  in  its  tender 
bark,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  under  sail,  and 
glides  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  approach  of  danger  he  withdraws  to  bis  shell, 
and,  by  a  speedy  absorption  of  the  water,  be  is  ren- 
dered  heavier  than  the  surrounding  element,  and  sud- 
denly sinks  to  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  animal  is  said  to  be  very  quiek-si^hted ;  and, 
on  this  account,  is  seldom  taken  when  saihng.  The 
Keeled  Argonaut  is  very  thin;  shaped  like  a  cone; 
flattened  at  the  sides:  the  top  of  the  spire  turns  to 
one  side.  This  is  a  very  rare  shell,  and  inhabits 
Amboyna.  The  Great  Chambered  Nautihta  is  a  na- 
tive  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  frequently  arrives  at  a 
very  considerable  size.  The  curious  structure  of 
this  shell  (and  which  also  runs,  with  some  variation, 
through  the  whole  genus)  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  admiration ;  each  cell  or  camera  conununi- 
cating  with  the  next  by  a  small  and  short  open  tube, 
the  first  or  principal  cell  being  fiir  larger  than  the 
rest,,  and  appearing  destined  to  contain  the  chief  part 
or  body  of  the  inhabiting  animal,,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  properly  understood.^— En. 
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instantly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  also 
it  is  seen  pumping  the  water  from  its  leaking 
bulk;  and,  when  unfit  for  sailing,  deserts  its 
shell  entirely.  The  forsaken  hulk  is  seen  floating 
along,  till  it  dashes,  by  a  kind  of  shipwreck,  upon 
the  rocks  or  the  shore. 

From  the  abore  description,  I  think  we  may 
consider  this  animal  rather  as  attempting  to  save 
itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  destroyers,  than  as 
rowing  in  pursuit  of  food.  Certain  it  is,  that 
no  creature  of  the  deep  has  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  enemies.^  Its  shell  is  scarcely 
ever  found  in  perfect  preservation ;  but  is  gener- 
ally seen  to  bear  some  marks  of  hostile  invasion. 
Its  little  -arts,  therefore,  upon  the  surfiioe  of  the 
water,  may  have  been  given  it  for  protection ; 
and  it  may  be  thus  endued  with  comparative 
swiftness,  to  avoid  the  crab,  the  sea-scorpion,  the 
trochus,  and  all  the  slower  predacious  reptiles 
that  lurk  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
From  this  general  view  of  snails,  they  appear 
'  to  be  a  much  more  active  animated  tribe,  than 
from  their  figure  one  would  at  first  conceive. 
They  seem  to  an  inattentive  spectator,  as  mere 
inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  rather  loaded  than 
covered  with  a  shell,  scarcely  capable  of  motion, 
and  insensible  to  all  the  objects  around  them. 
When  viewed  more  closely,  they  are  found  to  be 
furnished  with  the  organs  of  life  and  sensation 
in  tolerable  perfection :  they  are  defended  with 
armour  that  is  at  once  both  light  and  strong; 
they  are  as  active  as  their  necessities  require; 
and  are  possessed  of  appetites  more  poignant 
than  those  of  animals  that  seem  much  more  per- 
fectly formed.  In  short,  they  are  a  fruitful  in- 
dustrious tribe ;  furnished,  like  all  other  animals, 
with  the  powers  of  escape  and  invasion:  they 
have  their  pursuits  and  their  enmities;  and,  of 
all  creatures  of  the  deep,  they  have  most  to  fear 
from  each  other. 


CHAP.  VL 

<W  BIVALTIB  SHUiIi-riSH,  OA  SHSUfl  OF  THB 
0T8TB&  UNI). 

It  may  seem  whimsical  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  animal  perfections  of  turbinated  and 
bivalved  shell-fish ;  or  to  grant  a  degree  of  supe- 
riority to  the  snail  above  the  oyster.  Tet  this 
distinction  strongly  and  apparently  obtains  in 
nature ;  and  we  shall  find  the  bivsJved  tribe  of 
animals  in  every  respect  inferior  to  those  we 
have  been  describing.  Inferior  in  all  their  sen- 
sations ;  inferior  in  their  powers  of  motion ;  but 
particularly  inferior  in  their  system  of  animal 

*  We  do  not  ascribe  our  seldom  finding  tbe  shells 
of  tbe  Paper  Argonaut  perfect,  to  their  livinff  in  a 
ttete  of  warfare,  but  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
thells,  which  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  turned,  even 
with  the  animal  out  of  it.— £d. 


generation.  The  snail  tribe,  as  we  saw,  are 
hermaphrodite,  but  require  the  assistance  of  each 
other  for  fecundation ;  all  the  bivalve  tribe  are 
hermaphrodite  in  like  manner,  but  they  require 
no  assistance  from  each  other  towards  impregna- 
tion ;  and  a  single  mussel  or  oyster,  if  there  were 
no  other  in  the  world,  would  quickly  replenish 
the  ocean.  As  the  land-snail,  from  its  being  best 
known,  took  the  lead  in  the  former  dass,  so  the 
fresh-water-mussel,  for  the  same  reason  may  take 
the  lead  in  this.  The  life  and  manners  of  such 
as  belong  to  the  sea  will  be  best  displayed  in  the 
comparison*. 

The  mussel,  as  is  well  known,  whether  belong- 
ing to  fresh  or  salt  water,  consists  of  two  equal 
shells,  joined  at  the  back  by  a  strong  muscular 
ligament,  that  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
hinge.  By  the  elastic  contraction  of  these,  the 
animal  can  open  its  shell  at  pleasure,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  fish  is 
fixed  to  either  shell  by  four  tendons,  by  means 
of  which  it  shuts  them  close,  and  keeps  its  body 
firm  from  being  crushed  by  any  shock  against 
the  walls  of  its  own  habitation.  It  is  furnished, 
like  all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  with  vital 
oigans,  though  these  are  situated  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  It  has  a  mouth  furnished 
with  two  fleshy  lips ;  its  intestine  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  passes  through  the  brain, 
and  makes  a  number  of  circumvolutions  through 
the  liver;  on  leaving  this  organ,  it  goes  on 
straight  into  the  heart,  which  it  penetrates,  and 
ends  in  the  anus;  near  which  the  lungs  are 
placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes,  like  those 
of  the  snaU  kind ;  and  in  this  manner  its  languid 
circulation  is  carried  on.^ 

But  the  organs  of  generation  are  what  most 
deserve  to  excite  our  curiosity.  These  consist 
in  each  mussel  of  two  ovaries,  which  are  the 
female  part  of  its  furniture,  and  of  two  seminal 
vessels,  resembling  what  are  found  in  the  male. 
Each  ovary  and  each  seminal  vessel  has  its  own 
proper  canal :  by  the  ovary-canal  the  eggs  de- 
scend to  the  anus;  and  there  also  the  seminal 
canahi  send  their  fluids  to  impregnate  them. 
By  this  contrivance,  one  single  animal  sufiices  for 
the  double  purposes  of  generation;  and  the  eggs 
are  excluded  and  impr^^ted  by  itself  alone. 

As  the  mussel  Is  thus  furnished  with  a  kind 
of  self-creating  power,  there  are  few  places  where 
it  breeds  that  it  is  not  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  ovaries  usually  empty  themselves  of  their 
eggs  in  spring,  and  they  are  replenished  in 
autumn.  For  this  reason  they  are  found  empty 
in  summer,  and  full  in  winter.  They  produce 
in  great  numbers,  as  all  bivalved  shell-fish  are 
found  to  do.  The  fecundity  of  the  snail  kind  is 
trifling  in  comparison  to  the  fertility  of  these. 
Indeed  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule  in 
nature,  that  the  more  helpless  and  contemptible 
the  animal,  the  more  prolific  it  is  always  found. 

1  M.  Mery,  Anat.  des  Moules  d*Etang. 
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Thus  all  creatures  that  are  incapable  of  resistiiig 
their  destroyers,  have  nothing  but  their  quick 
multiplication  for  the  continuation  of  their  exis- 
tence. 

The  multitude  of  these  animals  in  some  places 
is  very  great ;  but  from  their  defenoeless  state, 
the  number  of  their  destroyers  are  in  equal  pro- 
portion. The  crab,  the  cray-fish,  and  many  other 
animals  are  seen  to  devour  them ;  but  the  tro- 
chus  IS  their  most  formidable  enemy.  When 
their  shells  are  found  deserted,  if  we  then  observe 
closely,  it  is  most  probable  we  shall  find  that  the 
trochtts  has  been  at  work  in  piercing  them. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  without  a  hole  in 
it ;  and  this  probably  was  the  avenue  by  which 
the  enemy  entered  to  destroy  the  inhabitant. 

But  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  this  crea- 
ture's animated  enemies,  it  seems  still  more  fear- 
ful of  the  agitations  of  the  element  in  which  it 
resides ;  for  if  dashed  against  rocks,  or  thrown 
far  on  the  beach,  it  is  destroyed  without  a  power 
of  redress.  In  order  to  guard  against  these, 
which  are  to  this  animal  the  commonest  and  the 
most  fatal  accidents,  although  it  has  a  power  of 
slow  motion,  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
yet  it  endeavours  to  become  stationary,  and  to 
attach  itself  to  any  fixed  object  it  happens  to  be 
near.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  furnished  with  a 
very  singular  capacity  of  binding  itself  by  a  num- 
ber of  threads  to  whatever  object  it  approaches ; 
and  these  Reaumur  supposed  it  spun  artificially, 
as  spiders  their  webs  which  they  fasten  against 
a  wall  Of  this,  however,  later  phil<»sophers  have 
found  very  great  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  there- 
fore supposed  that  these  threads,  which  are 
usually  called  the  beard  of  the  mussel,  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  animal's  body,  and  by  no 
means  produced  at  pleasure.  Indeed  the  ex- 
treme length  of  this  beard  in  some,  which  far 
exceeds  the  length  of  the  body,  seems  impossible 
to  be  manufactured  by  the  thrusting  out  and 
drawing  in  of  the  tongue,  with  the  glutinous 
matter  of  which  the  French  philosopher  sup- 
posed those  threads  were  formed.  It  is  even 
found  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  animal ; 
and  as  the  mussel  becomes  larger  and  older,  the 
beard  becomes  longer,  and  its  filaments  more 
strong.^  Be  this  as  it  will,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  mussel  is  found  attached  by 
these  threads  to  every  fixed  object ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  for  want  of  such  an  object,  these  animals 
are  found  united  to  each  other;  and  though 
thrown  into  a  lake  separately,  they  are  taken 
out  in  bunches  of  many  together. 

To  have  some  fixed  resting-place  where  the 
mussel  can  continue,  and  take  its  accidental 
food,  seems  the  state  that  this  animal  chiefly  de- 
sires. Its  instrument  of  motion,  by  which  it 
contrives  to  reach  the  object  it  wants  to  bind 
itself  to,  is  that  muscular  substance  resembling 


s  Mercier  du  Patjr,  sur  lis  Bouchots  a  Moules. 
Tom.  ii.  de  VAcadeinie  de  la  Rochelle. 


a  tongue,  which  is  found  long  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  mussel.  In  some  it  is  two  inches 
long,  in  others  not  a  third  part  of  these  dimen- 
sions. This  the  animal  has  a  power  of  thrusting 
out  of  its  shell ;  and  with  this  it  is  capable  of 
making  a  slight  furrow  in  the  sand  at  the  boir 
tom.  By  means  of  this  furrow  it  can  erect  it^ 
self  upon  the  edge  of  its  shell ;  and  thus  contin- 
uing to  make  the  furrow  in  proportion  as  it  goes 
forward,  it  reaches  out  its  tongue,  that  answers 
the  purpose  of  an  arm,  and  thus  carries  its  shell 
edgeways,  as  in  a  groove,  until  it  reaches  the 
point  intended.  There,  where  it  determines  to 
take  up  its  residence,  it  fixes  the  ends  of  its 
beard,  which  are  glutinous,' to  the  rock  or  the 
object,  whatever  it  be ;  and,  thus,  like  a  ship  at 
anchor,  braves  all  the  agitations  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  animal  is  attached  by  a  large 
number  of  threads ;  sometimes  but  by  three  or 
four,  that  seem  scarce  able  to  retain  it.  When 
the  mussel  is  fiixed  in  this  manner,  it  lives  upon 
the  little  earthy  particles  that  the  water  trans- 
ports to  its  shells,  and  perhaps  the  flesh  of  the 
most  diminutive  animals.  However,  it  does  not 
fail  to  grow  considerably;  and  some  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  a  foot  long.  I  have  seen 
the  beards  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  of  this  sub- 
stance the  natives  of  Palermo  sometimes  make 
gloves  and  stockings.' 

These  shell-fish  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  and 
in  the  sea.  Those  of  the  hike  often  grow  to  a 
very  large  size ;  but  they  seem  a  solitary  animal 
and  are  found  generally  separated  from  each 
other.  Those  of  rivers  are  not  so  large,  but  yet 
in  greater  abundance ;  but  the  sea-mussel  of  aD 
others  is  perhaps  the  most  plenty.  These  are 
often  bred  artificially  in  salt-^water  marshes  that 
are  overflowed  by  the  tide ;  the  fishermen  throw- 
ing them  in  at  the  proper  seasons;  and  there 
being  undisturbed  by  the  agitations  of  the  sea, 
and  not  preyed  upon  by  their  powerful  enemies 
at  the  bottom,  they  cast  their  eggs,  which  soon 
become  perfect  animals,  and  these  are  generally 
found  in  clusters  of  several  dozen  together.    It 

s  The  shell  from  which  gloves  and  stockings  are 
woven  at  Palermo  is  the  Pinna  or  wing-shell.  It  is 
very  fragile,  upright,  gaping  at  one  end,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  long  bystus  or  beard.  From  this  sub- 
stance is  woven  the  robes  of  state  for  their  monarcbs. 
—The  Prickly  Pinna  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Cape,  and  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  sub-triangnlsr, 
with  numerous  longitudinal  ribs,  with  alternately 
broader  ones,  and  covered  with  grooved  spines.  It 
is  of  a  bom-colour,  and  pellucid;  generally  about  five 
inches  in  length.  A  small  species  of  crab  often  takes 
up  its  abode  within  the  shell  of  the  pinna,  and  is  said 
to  act  as  a  monitor  on  the  approach  of  danger.  Some 
have  attributed  this  to  a  kind  of  hospitality  in  the 
animal  giving  protection  to  this  intruder,  who,  it  is 
likely,  u  an  unwelcome  guest  to  the  proper  inhabit- 
ant.— The  CHant  Pinna  grows  often  to  the  size  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nine  inches  in 
breadth.  The  Great  or  Ingena  Pinna,  a  native  of 
the  British  seas,  is  not  unfrequently  found  a  foot  in 
length.  It  is  found  of  a  larger  size  about  the  He- 
brides,  than  any  other  part  of  Oreat  Britain — En. 
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requires  a  year  for  the  peopling  of  a  mussel  bed ; 
80  that,  if  the  number  consists  of  forty  thousand, 
a  tenth  part  may  annually  be  left  for  the  peo- 
pling the  bed  anew.  Mussels  are  taken  from 
their  beds  from  the  month  of  July  to  Odtober; 
and  they  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

From  this  animal  the  oyster  differs  very  little, 
except  in  the  thickness  of  its  shell,  and  its  great- 
er imbecility.  The  oyster^  like  the  mussel,  is 
formed  with  organs  of  life  and  respiration,  with 
intestines  which  are  very  voluminous,  a  liver, 
lungs,  and  heart.  Like  the  mussel,  it  is  self- 
impregnated  ;  and  the  shell,  which  the  animal 
soon  acquires,  serves  it  for  its  future  habitation. 
Like  the  mussel,  it  opens  its  shell  to  receive  the 
influx  of  water ;  and  like  that  animal  is  strongly 
attached  to  its  sheUs  both  above  and  below. 

But  it  differs  in  many  particulars.     In  the 
first  place,  its  shells  are  not  equal,  the  one  being 
cupped,  the  other  flat :  upon  the  cupped  shell  it 
is  always  seen  to  rest ;  for  if  it  lay  upon  the  flat 
side  it  would  then  lose  all  its  water.    It  differs 
also  in  the  thickness  of  its  shells,  which  are  so 
strongly  lined  and  defended  tnat  no  animal  will 
attempt  to  pierce  them.    But  though  the  oyster 
1  be  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  small  reptiles 
at  the  bottom,  yet  it  often  serves  as  an  object  to 
which  they  are  attached.   Pipe-worms,  and  other 
i  I  little  animals,  fix  their  habitation  to  the  oyster's 
sides,  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  live  in  se- 
I  curity.     Among  the  number  of  these  is  a  little 
red  worm,  that  is  often  found  upon  the  shell ; 
which  some,  from  never  seeing  oysters  copulate, 
j  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  male  by  which 
their  spawn  was  impregnated. 
The  oyster  differs  also  from  the  mussel,  in  be- 
!  ing  utterly  unable  to  change  its  situation.    The 
I  mussel,  as  we  have  observed,  is  capable  of  erect- 
ing itself  on  an  edge,  and  going  forward  with  a 
slow  laborious  motion.     The  oyster  is  wholly 
;    passive,  and  endeavours  by  all  its  powers  to  rest 
fixed  to  one  spot  at  the  bottom.    It  is  entirely 
I  without  that  tongue  which  we  saw  answering 
'    the  purposes  of  an  arm  in  the  other  animal ;  but 
,  I  nevertheless  is  often  attached  very  firmly  to  any 
I  object  it  happens  to  approach.    Bocks,  stones, 
pieces  of  timber,  or  sea-weeds,  all  seem  proper  to 
I  give  it  a  fixture,  and  to  secure  it  against  the 
agitation  of  the  waves.    Nothing  is  so  common 
•  I  in  the  rivers  of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  see 
I  oysters  growing  even  amidst  the  branches  of  the 
,  I  forest.    Many  trees  which  grow  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  often  bend  their  branches  into  the 
',.  water,  and  particularly  the  mangrove,  which 
I    chiefly  delights  in  a  moist  situation.    To  these 
j    the  oysters  hang  in  clusters,  like  apples  upon  the 

I  j  most  fertile  tree ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  weight 
;  I  of  the  fish  sinks  the  plant  into  the  water,  where 
{ I  it  stiU  continues  growing,  the  number  of  oysters 

increase,  and  hang  upon  the  branches.     Thus 

I I  there  is  nothing  that  these  shell-fish  will  not 
I !  stick  to ;  they  are  often  even  found  to  stick  to 
1 1   each  ether.    This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  glue 


proper  to  themselves,  which,  when  it  cements, 
the  joining  is  as  hard  as  the  shell,  and  is  as  diffi- 
cultly broken.  The  joining  substance,  however, 
is  not  always  of  glue ;  but  the  animal  grows  to 
the  rocks,  somewhat  like  the  mussel,  by  threads ; 
although  these  are  only  seen  to  take  root  in  the 
sheU,  and  not,  as  in  the  mussel,  to  spring  from 
the  body  of  the  fish  itself.* 

OjTSters  usually  cast  their  spawn  in  May,  which 
at  &rst  appear  like  drops  of  candle-grease,  and 
stick  to  any  hard  substance  they  fall  upon. 
These  are  covered  with  a  shell  in  two  or  three 
days;  and  in  three  years  the  animal  is  large 
enough  to  be  brought  to  market.  As  they  in- 
variably remain  in  the  places  where  they  are 
laid,  and  as  they  grow  without  any  other  seem- 
ing food  than  the  afflux  of  searwater,  it  is  the 
custom  at  Colchester,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  tide  settles  in  marshes  on 
land,  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of  small  oysters 
along  the  shore,  which,  when  first  gathered,  sel- 
dom exceed  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  These  are 
deposited  in  beds  where  the  tide  comes  in,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  grow  to  a  tolerable  size. 
They  are  said  to  be  better  tasted  from  being  thus 
sheltered  from  the  agitations  of  the  deep ;  and  a 
mixture  of  fresh  water  entering  into  these  repos- 
itories, is  said  to  improve  their  flavour,  and  to 
increase  their  growth  and  fatness.^ 

The  oysters,  however,  which  are  prepared  in 
this  manner,  are  by  no  meins  so  large  as  those 
found  sticking  to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
usually  called  rock-oytters.  These  are  sometimes 
found  as  broad  as  a  plate,  and  are  admired  by 
some  as  excellent  food.  But  what  is  the  size  of 
these  compared  to  the  oysters  of  the  East  In- 
dies, some  of  whose  shells  I  have  seen  two  feet 
over !  The  oysters  found  along  the  coast  of  Cor- 
omandel  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  plentiful 
meal  to  eight  or  ten  men ;  but  it  seems  univer- 
sally agreed,  that  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
ours  for  delicacy  of  flavour.^ 

Thus  the  mussel  and  the  oyster  appear  to  have 
but  few  distinctions,  except  in  their  shape  and 
the  power  of  motion  in  the  former.  Other  bi- 
valved  shell-fish,  such  as  the  cockle,  the  scallop, 

^  Oysters  and  scallops,  it  is  now  known,  have  a 
small  degree  of  locomotive  power.  When  left  by 
the  tide,  they  open  their  shells  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  hinge,  then  shut  it  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  by 
which  means  it  rises  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  is 
carried  to  some  small  distance.  The  scallop  will,  in 
this  manner,  lift  itself  some  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  tumble  itself  over  till  it  has  regained  the  sea :  it 
can  likewise,  in  a  calm  sea,  float  itself  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  Jacobiean  scallop  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  tribe.  It  is  found  rather  plen. 
tifully  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  sparingljr  in 
Britain.  It  varies  very  much  in  point  of  colouring, 
and  is  rather  smaller  tKiui  the  common  scallop.  The 
valves  are  unequal,  and  subarcuated,  with  fourteen 
angular,  longitudinally-striped  rays Ed. 

^  See  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  337. 

6  The  shell  here  alluded  to  is  probably  the  Giant 
C/iama,  a  native  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  largest 
shell  at  present  known. — En. 
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and  the  razor-shell,  have  differences  equally  mi- 
nute. The  power  of  changing  place,  which  some 
of  them  effect  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, makes  their  greatest  difference.  The 
scallop  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  method 
of  moving  forward  upon  land,  or  swimming  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  this  animal  finds 
itself  deserted  by  the  tide,  it  makes  very  remark- 
able efforts  to  regain  the  water,  moving  towards 
the  sea  in  a  most  singular  manner.  It  first  gapes 
with  its  shell  as  widely  as  it  can,  the  edges  being 
often  an  inch  asunder ;  then  it  shuts  them  with 
a  jerk,  and  by  this  the  whole  animal  rises  five  or 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  It  thus  tumbles  any 
how  forward,  and  then  renews  the  operation  un- 
til it  has  attained  its  joumey*8  end.  When  in 
the  water,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  itself  upon 
the  surface ;  and  there  opening  and  shutting  its 
shells,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes  its 
way  with  some  celerity. . 

The  Pivot,  or  Razor-shdl,  has  a  very  different 
kind  of  motion.  As  the  former  moves  h^boriously 
and  slowly  forward,  so  the  razor-shell  has  only  a 
power  of  sinking  point  downward.  The  shells  of 
this  animal  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  haft 
of  a  razor ;  and  by  this  form  it  is  better  enabled 
to  dive  into  the  soft  sand  at  the  bottom.  AU 
the  motions  of  this  little  animal  are  confined  to 
sinking  or  rising  a  foot  downwards  or  upwards 
in  the  sand,  for  it  never  leaves  the  spot  where  it 
first  was  planted.  From  time  to  time  it  is  seen 
to  rise  about  half-way  out  of  its  hole ;  but  if  any 
way  disturbed,  it  sinks  perpendicularly  down 
again.  Just  over  the  place  where  the  razor 
buries  itself,  there  is  a  small  hole  like  a  chimney, 
through  which  the  animal  breathes,  or  imbibes 
the  sea-water.  Upon  the  desertion  of  the  tide, 
these  holes  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fisher- 
men who  seek  for  it ;  and  their  method  of  entic- 
ing the  razor  up  from  the  depth  of  its  retreat,  is 
by  sprinkling  a  little  sea-salt  upon  the  hole.  This 
melting,  no  sooner  reaches  the  razor  below,  than  it 
rises  instantly  straight  upwards,  and  shows  about 
half  its  length  above  the  sur&ce.  This  appear- 
ance, however,  is  instantaneous ;  and  if  the  fisher 
does  not  seize  the  opportunity,  the  razor  buries 
itself  with  great  ease  to  its  former  depth.  There 
it  continues  secure :  no  salt  can  allure  it  a  second 
time;  but  it  remains  unmolested,  unlesa  the 
fisher  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  digging  it  out 
sometimes  two  feet  below  the  surface. 

Such  are  the  minute  differences  between  bi- 
valved  shell-fish;  but  in  the  great  outlines  of 
their  nature  they  exactly  resemble  each  other. 
It  is  particularly  in  this  class  of  shell-fish  that 
pearls  are  found  in  greatest  abundance ;  and  it 
is  in  the  internal  parts  of  those  shells  that  are  of 
a  shining  silvery  colour,  that  those  gems  are 
usually  generated ;  but  the  pearl  is  also  found  to 
breed  as  well  in  the  mussel  or  the  scallop  as  in 
the  oyster.  In  fact,  it  is  found  in  all  bivalved 
shells,  the  insides  of  which  resemble  that  well- 
known  substance  called  mother-of-pearl. 


Whether  pearls  be  a  disease  or  aoctdent  in  the 
animal  is  scarcely  worth  inquiry.    The  common 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  cakulose  con- 
cretion in  the  body  of  the  animal,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  are  ccmse-  ' 
quently  to  be  considered  as  a  disorder.     It  is 
said,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  those 
coasts  upon  which  pearls  are  fished,  are  very  un-  | 
healthy;   and  therefore  most  probably  oysters 
share  the  general  influence  of  the  climate:  it  is 
also  added,  that  those  oysters  in  which  pearls  are  | 
found  are  always  ill-tasted,  which  is  a  sign  af 
their  being  unsound :  and,  lastly,  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  pearl  grows  sometimes  so  big  as  to  keep  ^ 
the  shells  of  the  animal  from  shutting,  and  that  i 
thus  it  dies  by  being  exposed.    It  is  easy  to  see 
the  weakness  of  these  assertions,  which  seem 
neither  true  nor  amusing.    To  answer  them  m  , 
their  own  way :  If  a  stone  in  the  bladder  be  adis-  | 
order,  a  stone  in  the  stomach  of  an  oalridi  is  a  i 
benefit,  and  so  it  may  be  in  the  shell  of  an  oys- 
ter.   If  the  shores  where  the  pearls  are  fished  be  i 
unwholesome  to  man,  that,  instead  of  beii^  dis-  ' 
advantageous,  is  so  much  the  more  iHcky  for  the  , 
oyster.   If  the  pearl  oysters  are  the  worst  tasted,  j 
so  are  kites  and  ravens  among  birds ;  and  yet  , 
we  know  that  they  are  healthy  and  long-lived   - 
animals.    If  the  oyster  had  ever  its  shell  kept  i 
asunder  by  the  pearl  within  it,  that  would  be  a 
disease  indeed ;  but  this,  in  reality,  never  hap-  i 
pens;  for  the  oyster  that  breeds  a  large  peati 
always  breeds  a  large  riiell,  and  the  shell  itself 
indents  to  receive  it«  impression.     The  peari 
upon  the  whole  seems  bred  frx>m  no  disorder  in 
the  animal,  but  accidentally  produced  from  the  : 
same  matter  that  goes  to  form  the  shelL    This 
substance,  which  is  soft  at  first,  quickly  hardens ; , 
and  thus,  by  snooessive  coats,  layer  over  lajer,   . 
the  pearl  acquires  its  dimensions.  If  cut  through, 
it  wiU  be  found  to  consist  of  several  ooats,  like  an 
onion ;  and  sometimes  a  small  speck  is  seen  in   • 
the  middle,  upon  which  the  coats  were  originallj 
formed.  i 

All  oysters,  and  most  sheB-fish,  are  found  to 
contain  pearis;  but  that  which  particularly  ob- . 
tains  the  name  of  the  peari  oyster,  has  a  large .: 
strong  whitish  shell,  wrinkled  and  rough  with- 
out, and  within  smooth  and  of  a  silver  colour. . 
From  these  the  mother-of-pearl  is  taken,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  internal  coats  of  the  ; 
shell,  resembling  the  pearl  in  colour  and  consis- 
tence.   This  is  taken  out  and  shaped  into  that 
variety  of  utensils  which  are  found  so  beautiful: 
but  the  pearl  itself  is  chiefly  prized ;  being  found  | , 
but  in   few   oysters,  and  generally  adhering;  • 
sometimes  making  a  print  in  the  body  of  the 
shell,  sometimes  at  large  within  the  substanoe.of 
the  fish. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pearl  fisheries  in 
America  and  Asia ;  but  as  pearls  bear  a  wane  \ 
price  than  formerly,  those  of  America  are  in  s  ' 
great  measure  discontinued.    The  most  famous 
of  all  the  Asiatic  fisheries  is  in  the  Persian  GnU,  i 
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near  the  isle  of  Bahren.  There  is  another  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Madura  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon ;  and  there  was  a  third  on  the  coast  of 
Japan:  hat  as  these  noble  islanders  have  a  con- 
tempt for  jewels,  and  an  abhorrence  for  such 
Europeans  as  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  that  fish- 
ery, which  is  thought  to  be  the  most  yaluable  of 
all  others,  is  discontinued.  The  diving  business 
is  now  carried  on  only  in  those  countries  where 
the  wretchedness  of  one  part  of  mankind  goes  to 
support  the  magnificence  of  the  other. 

The  chief  fishery,  as  was  said,  is  carried  on  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  most  valuable  pearls 
are  brought  firom  thence.  The  value  of  these 
jewels  increases  not  only  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  but  also  their  figure  and  colour ;  for  some 
pearls  are  white,  others  yellowish,  others  of  a 
lead  colour;  and  some  affirm  they  have  been 
found  as  black  as  jet.  What  it  is  that  gives 
these  different  tinctures  to  pearls  is  not  known : 
Tavemier  ascribes  it  to  their  lying  two  or  three 
weeks  upon  the  shore  after  the  oyster  is  taken ; 
Reaomor  thinks  it  proceeds  from  the  colour  of 
that  part  of  the  fish's  body  upon  which  the  pearl 
lies.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  colour  pro- 
ceeds, like  the  spots  frequently  found  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  shell  itself,  from  some  acci- 
dent while  the  pearl  is  growing. 

The  best-coloured  pearls  and  the  roundest  are 
brought  from  the  East :  those  of  America  are 
neither  so  white  nor  so  exactly  ovaL  AU  pearls, 
however,  in  time  become  yeUow ;  they  may  be 
considered  as  an  animal  substance  converted 
into  a  stony  hardness,  and,  like  ivory,  taking  a 
tincture  from  the  air.  They  have  been  even 
found  to  decay  when  in  damp  or  vaulted  places, 
and  to  moulder  into  a  substance  scarcely  harder 
than  chalk.  When  the  daughters  of  Stilicon, 
who  were  both  betrothed,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  emperor  Honorius,  were  buried,  much  of 
their  finery  was  also  deposited  with  them  in  the 
same  tomb.  In  this  manner  they  remained  bur- 
ied for  eleven  hundred  years,  till  the  foundations 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  were  laying.  Their 
tomb  was  then  discovered,  and  all  their  finery 
was  found  in  tolerable  preservation  except  their 
pearls,  which  were  converted  by  time  and  damps 
I  into  a  chalky  powder. 

The  wretched  people  that  are  destined  to  fish 
for  pearls,  are  either  negroes  or  some  of  the  poor- 
,  est  of  the  natives  of  Persia.    The  inhabitants  of 
I  this  country  are  divided  into  tyrants  and  slaves. 
'  The  divers  are  not  only  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
the  deep,  to  tempests,  to  suffocation  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  being  devoured  by  sharks,  but  from  their 
profession  universally  labour  under  a  spitting  of 
blood,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  air  upon 
their  lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.    The 

most  robust  and  healthy  young  men  are  chosen 

for  this  employment,  but  they  seldom  survive  it 

above  five  or  six  years.  Their  fibres  become  rigid ; 

their  eye-balls  turn  red;  and  they  usually  die 

consumptive, 
ir. 


It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  seen  to 
continue  at  the  bottom.  Some,  as  we  are  assured, 
have  been  known  to  continue  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  under  water  without  breathing ;  and  to 
one  unused  to  diving,  ten  minutes  would  suffocate 
the  strongest.  Whether  from  some  effort  the 
blood  bursts  the  old  passage  which  it  had  in  the 
fostus,  and  circulates  without  going  through  the 
lungs,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
some  bodies  have  been  dissected  with  this  canal 
of  communication  open,  and  these  extraordinary 
divers  may  be  internally  formed  in,  that  manner. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  way  of  life  seems  so 
laborious,  so  dangerous,  or  so  painful.  They  fish 
for  pearls,  or  rather  the  oysters  that  contain 
them,  in  boats  twenty-eight  feet  long;  and  of 
these  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
at  a  time,  with  each  seven  or  eight  stones,  which 
serve  for  anchors.  There  are  from  five  to  eight 
divers  belonging  to  each,  that  dive  one  after 
another.  They  are  quite  naked,  except  that  they 
have  a  net  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  put 
their  oysters  in,  and  gloves  on  their  hands  to 
defend  them  while  they  pick  the  oysters  from  the 
holes  in  the  rocks ;  for  in  this  manner  alone  can 
they  be  gathered.  Every  diver  is  sunk  by  means 
of  a  stone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  the  rope 
by  which  he  descends.  He  places  his  foot  in  a  kind 
of  stirrup,  and  kying  hold  of  the  rope  with  his 
left  hand,  with  his  right  he  stops  his  nose  to  keep 
in  his  breath,  as  upon  going  down  he  takes  in  a 
very  long  inspiration.  They  are  no  sooner  come 
to  the  bottom,  but  they  give  the  signal  to  those 
who  are  in  the  boat  to  draw  up  the  stone ;  which 
done,  they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  as  fast  as 
they  can ;  and  then  giving  another  signal,  the 
boats  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded  with  oysters, 
and  shortly  after  the  diver  himself,  to  take  a  new 
inspiration.  They  dive  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms,  and  seldom  go  deeper.  They  generally 
go  every  morning  by  break  of  day  to  this  fatigu- 
ing employment,  taking  the  land  wind  to  waft 
them  out  to  sea,  and  returning  with  the  sea- 
breeze  «t  night.  The  owners  of  the  boat  usually 
hire  the  divers,  and  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew, 
as  we  do  our  labourers,  at  so  much  a-day.  All 
the  oysters  are  brought  on  shore,  where  they  are 
laid  in  a  great  heap,  till  the  pearl  fishery  is  over, 
which  continues  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  When  opportunity  serves,  they 
then  examine  every  oyster,  and  it  is  accidental 
whether  the  capture  turns  out  advantageous. 
Indeed  no  human  being  can  wish  well  to  a  com- 
merce, which  thus  chains  such  a  number  of  fel- 
low-creatures to  the  bottom,  to  pluck  up  a  glit- 
tering mouldering  pebble. 

Note  A.— Edible  Shell-Jish. 

Oysters  abound  on  various  parts  of  the  British 
coast,  and  are  consumed  under  one  form  or  another, 
in  such  numbers,  as  to  have  become  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  commerce.     The  quantity  of  oysters  taken  in  * 
a  season  is  supposed  to  be  above  20,000  bushels, 
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which  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in  London ;  but  they 
are  also  sent  to  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland,  France, 
and  Flanders.  So  important,  indeed,  are  the  oyster- 
fisheries  of  Britain,  that  the^  have  long  been  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  legislature ;  and  they  are 
regulated  by  a  court-of-admiralty.  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  fishermen  are  allowed  to  take  the  ovsters, 
in  order  to  separate  the  spawn  from  the  cuUch*  the 
latter  of  which  is  thrown  back,  to  preserve  the  bed 
for  the  future.  After  this  month  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  punishable  to  take  any  oyster, 
unless,  when  closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle  between 
its  valves.  The  spawn  is  then  deposited  in  beds  or 
layers  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  with 
sluices,  through  which,  at  the  springtides,  the  water 
is  suffered  to  flow.  This  water,  being  stagnant, 
soon  becomes  green  in  warm  weather;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  oysters  acquire  the  same  tinge,  which 
renders  them  of  greater  value  in  the  market.  Three 
years  at  least  are  required  to  bring  them  to  a  market- 
able state;  and  the  longer  thev  remain,  the  more  fiit 
and  delicate  they  become.  Those  artificial  beds,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  were  invented  by  one  Sergius 
Arata,  and  first  established  on  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
A.  u.  660;  and,  from  some  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  naturalist,  we  may  infer  that  the  said  Sergius 
was  no  loser  by  the  speculation.  In  Scotland  we 
have  none  of  them,  but  eat  our  oysters  just  as  they 
are  brought  from  their  native  rocks;  and  though  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  genuine  **  Pyefleet,"  yet  they 
are  no  despicable  dainties. 

August  4th  is,  in  metropolitan  parlance,  '  Oyster- 
day,'  t.  e.,  the  day  on  which  ojjrsters  are  first  brought 
into  the  London  market  at  Billingsgate.  Formerly 
the  commencement  of  the  sale  on  the  4th  was  so 
punctually  observed,  that  the  market  was  opened 
immediately  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  on 
the  night  of  the  3d,  when,  in  the  rush  to  obtain  the 
first  supply  of  oysters,  it  being  dark,  a  life  or  two 
was  lost  annually.  This  injudicious  practice  of  open- 
ing the  market  at  midnight  was,  therefore,  discon- 
tinned,  and  the  time  changed  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  Friday  [Aug.  4,  1843],  says  a  London 
journal  of  the  succeeding  week,  **  Billingsgate  was 
crowded  with  venders  of  shell-fish.  Mr.  Goldham, 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  his  assistants,  adopted 
the  usual  precautions  to  prevent  accidents  and  rob- 
beries. Barriers  were  erected  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  boards  inscribed,  '  Take  care  of  your 
pockets,'  were  displayed.  By  another  regulation  of 
Mr.  Goldham  —  who  has  completely  reformed  Bil- 
lingsgate— ^the  name  of  the  oyst«rs  composing  each 
cargo  was  exhibited  on  the  rigging  of  each  vessel,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  impose  on  the  buyers.  iThe 
supply  was  below  the  average,  and  the  demand  was 
not  so  brisk  as  usual.  There  were  fifty  sail  of  vessels 
at  market  from  Rochester,  Whitstable,  Essex,  and 
the  Cheyney-rock,  near  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  There 
was  one  vessel  from  Torbay,  rather  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. The  inferior  oysters,  which  had  not 
been  laid  on  the  beds  to  fatten,  produced  from  8s.  to 
10s.  per  bushel;  the  *  Commons,*  an  oyster  generally 
vended  by  retail  dealers  at  the  stalls,  14s.  per  bushel ; 
the  pearls.  £1  12s.;  the  Kellys,  16s.;  and  Scotch, 
£\  10s.  There  were  no  supplies  from  Queenborough 
or  Faversham.  Lawsuits  tiave  been  going  on  re- 
specting the  oyster-fishery  at  the  former  place,  and 
the  be£  at  the  other  are  represented  to  be  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy.  In  the  evening,  other  vessels  arrived 
laden  with  oysters,  and  the  prices  were  nearly  the 
same.  We  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  vessels  at  present  employed  in  the 

*  By  thia  term  are  inooDt  the  itoneit,  jpravel,  old  ishellt,  ^bc, 
to  which  tlie  timwii  adheres ;  and  the  reoeoa  for  punishing  ita 
destruction  U,  that,  when  taken  awav,  the  ooxe  hicreoses,  and 
mnaaelB  and  cot^kles  breed  on  the  bed,  and  destroy  the  oysters, 
jradually  occupying  all  the  places  on  which  the  spawn  should 
Mcasl. 


British  oyster-fisheries;  but  in  1840,  there  were  74 
English  cutters,  and  41  Jersey  cutters,  of  about  20 
tons  each,  besides  24  undecked  boats  of  about  4  tons 
each,  employed  for  dredging  from  that  island  for  the 
English  market.  Nearly  1,000  fishermen  were  occo- 
pied  in  these  vessels ;  and  70,000  tubs  were  exported 
to  England  in  one  season.  Again,  we  find  that,  is 
the  country  of  Essex  alone,  15,000  busbds  of  oysters 
h&ve  been  bred  and  taken  in  one  year. 

'*  Every  schoolboy  remembers  how  tbb  little isbad, 
now  the  mistress  of  the  world,  is  referred  to  io  classic 
history  by  the  Romans,  then  the  world's  masters,  fbr 
the  exquisite  delicacjr  of  its  oysters.  Not,  however, 
satisfied  with  the  native  delicacy  of  our  oysters,  the 
epicures  of  old  Rome  fiittened  them  in  pits  and  ponds: 
they  iced  them  before  eating  them;  and  one  Mon- 
tanus,  a  gourmet  of  great  celebrity,  could  tcD  the 
breed  of  an  oyster  by  the  first  bitel  The  locality 
whence  these  luxurious  fellows  obtained  the  finest 
oysters  has  been  precisely  ascertained :  it  was  from 
Rutupis  (Richborou^h),  near  Sandwidi,  in  Kent, 
once  a  harbour  and  city  of  note,  but  now  a  soUtsry 
ruin.  The  finest  oysters  in  the  world  are  found  in 
England.  This  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  French, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  dispute  our  national  claims; 
for,  in  a  brochure  published  in  Paris,  and  entitled 
*  Le  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  des  Uuitres,*  the  British 
oysters  are  stated  to  be  the  best. 

**  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  pile  up  a  nass  of 
facts  in  the  economy,  natural  and  artificial,  of  oyster*. 
Of  the  British  coasts,  the  most  fiuMius  for  tbeir 
oysters  are  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Essex.  Those 
found  near  Milton,  in  Kent,  or  'natives,' are,  per- 
haps, the  very  best;  thej  are  small,  round,  plump, 
and  white,  and  have  thm  shells,  which  are  easily 
opened.  Next  are  the  beds  at  Queenborough,  io  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  at  Whitstable,  opposite.  Io 
dredging  at  the  Uitter  place,  round  a  rock  now  called 
'  the  Puddln^-pan,'  great  quantities  of  Roman  pottery 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  creeks  and  inlets  of 
the  Med  way,  are  many  valuable  oyster -fisheries, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporatioa 
of  Rochester;  and  a  court-of-admiralty,  consisting 
of  the  mayor  and  iddermen,  assisted  by  a  jury  office 
dredgers,  possess  the  power  of  making  rcgulmtiou 
relative  to  the  oyster-bed,  and  the  seasons  for  fish'uif . 
The  oysters  fouivd  in  the  river  Colne,  on  whidi 
stands  Colchester,  in  Essex,  are  also  of  ezoellent 
quality.  Massinger  has  made  them  classical  by  cans- 
ing  Justice  Greedy,  in  *  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,'  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to'speak  of  this 
morning  before  breakfiist,  except  a  barrel  of  Col- 
chester oysters.  The  Colne  here  forms  a  great  manj 
arms  and  creeks,  exoeedbriy  well- suited  for  the 
formation  of  oyster-banks.  The  Dorsetshire  oysters 
rank  next  in  estimation  to  those  of  Essex,  and  those 
of  Poole  are  in  hirh  repute ;  as  are  those  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  of  Tenby,  on  the  coast  of  Soatli 
Wales ;  and  the  finest  pickled  oysters  are  sent  from 
Milford-haven.  Besides  the  oysters  on  the  Enehah 
shores,  oyster-banks  are  common  on  the  northen 
coasts  of  Ireland.  Edinburgh  waa,  till  lately,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  good  oyst«r8  from  the  frith  of 
Forth.  Nearly  opposite  toLeith  was  a  large  depot 
of  oysters,  formed  around  or  near  the  islet  of  Inrii- 
keith.  Dublin  is  supplied  with  oysters  from  Ark- 
low,  a  little  to  the  east;  and  oysters  are  conveyed 
thence  to  artifici^  beds  near  the  city,  on  the  nortbeni 
side.  In  parting  with  the  varieties  of  oysters,  we 
must  not  forget  the  fiunous  oysters  taken  in  the 
Mossul-bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  eat  wbicb, 
epicures  come  four  hundred  miles  from  the  interior! 

**  The  European  oyster  is  found  adhering  to  rocks 
and  stones,  or,  occasionally,  to  very  strong  dayej 
bottoms;  and,  should  these  be  washed  away,  tbe 
oyster  beds  perish.  The  fish  is  viviparous,  and  the 
young  are  produced  with  a  perfectly  formed  skell. 
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They  are,  when  first  emitted,  quite  transparent,  and 
they  swim  rapidly  by  means  of  a  membrane  extend. 
ing  out  of  the  shell.  They  are  very  delicate  crea- 
tures; for,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1640-41, 
millions  of  young  oysters  were  destroyed  by  the 
frosts.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  fisD  fat- 
tened during  full  moon,  and  grew  thin  as  it  waned ; 
\re  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been  observed  in  the 
present  day,  but  it  may  have  happened  in  particular 
situations,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  tides.  The 
vulgar  opinion,  and  that  on  which  the  restraining 
laws  have  been  formed  is,  that  the  period  of  spawn- 
ing  is  May,  at  which  time  the  young,  or  ipat,  is 
found  adhering  to  the  rocks.  But,  as  the  young  are 
found  in  the  parents  perfectly  formed  and  alive  in  the 
month  of  August,  th'is  is  most  probably  the  period 
of  parturition,  though  it  be  not  till  May  that  they 
become  fixed,  or  sufficiently  grown  to  be  seen  by  the 
common  observer.  At  this  time,  they  are  about  the 
sice  of  a  sixpence,  comparatively  hard  and  firm,  and 
have  been  well  compared  to  a  drop  of  candle-grease 
in  water.  In  two,  or,  at  farthest,  three  years,  they 
are  fit  for  table.  The  oyster  probably  attains  a  great 
age;  but,  after  having  arrived  at  its  full  size,  the 
valves  are. thickened,  instead  of  being  increased  in 
length  or  breadth.  From  May  to  July,  both  the 
male  and  female  oyster  are  said  to  be  sick,  and  are 
in  thin  and  poor  condition ;  but,  by  the  end  of  August 
they  have  again  recovered,  are  fat,  and  in  season. 
The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  the  fishermen  by  the 
colour  of  the  fringe ;  that  of  the  male  being  black  or 
dark-coloured,  that  of  the  female  white.  The  shell 
is  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  gluten ;  and 
the  oyster  frequently  contains  shining  intestinal 
worms,  which  may  be  seen  by  opening  the  shell  in 
the  dark.  The  sea-star  is  very  destructive  in  an 
oyster-bed:  it  clasps  its  rays  round  the  shell,  and 
perseveres  until  it  has  sucked  out  the  inhabitant. 
Another  enemy  to  the  oyster  is  said  to  be  the  mus- 
sel. The  time  allowed  for  collecting  oyster-spawn 
from  the  sea  is  May,  when  the  dredgers,  as  the  fish- 
ermen are  termed,  may  take  all  they  can  procure; 
but  after  that  month  it  is  felony  to  disturb  the  spawn. 
They  dredge  it  up,  when,  if  not  too  small,  they  separ- 
ate it  from  the  shells  and  stones  to  which  it  is  adner- 
ing;  and  these  they  are  obliged  to  throw  into  the 
water,  to  prevent  the  beds  being  destroyed.  The 
ipawn  or  tpat  is  then  thrown  into  creeks  or  into 
shallow  water  on  the  shores  to  increase  in  size  and 
fatten,  and  in  such  situations  is  considered  private 
property.  The  dredgers  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  net, 
which  is  very  strong,  and  fiutened  to  three  spikes  of 
iron ;  this  they  drag  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  force  the  oysters  into  it ;  each  boat  requires 
five  men,  and  they  dredge  in  water  from  four  to  fif- 
teen fathoms  deep. 

"  Oysters  are  conceitedly  said  to  be  in  season  in 
every  month  of  the  year  that  has  an  r  in  its  name, 
beginning  with  September,  and  ending  with  April. 
But  this  error  was  practically  refuted  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1804,  when  M.  Balaine  contrived  the  means 
of  sending  to  Paris,  oysters  fresh,  and  in  the  best 
posable  order,  at  all  seasons  alike.  Balaine's  prede- 
cessor in  his  art  was  Apicius,  who  is  said  to  have 
supplied  Trajan  with  fresh  oysters  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year;  and  Apicius  deserved  an  immortal  charac- 
ter for  such  a  tnumph.  Still,  we  do  not  enjoy  this 
refinement  in  England ;  though  the  common  notion 
w  exploded,  by  oysters  being  very  tine  in  August.*' 

The  oyster  is  a  bivalve  shell,  and  there  are  many 
others  of  this  kind  which  are  edible.  Indeed,  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  positively  hurtful ; 
though  some,  as  the  Spondyli,  are  harsh  and  disa- 
p^eeable,  others  occasionally  act  as  poison  at  parti- 
cular seasons  or  to  peculiar  constitutions,  and  many 
Are  so  small  or  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been  used. 
I^he  Peelen  maximus,  for  example,  is  a  much  esteem- 


ed species;  and  the  dam  (Peeten  opereularis)  is  very 
commonly  eaten  in  Scotland.  The  Atumia  undulata, 
at  Bourdeaux,  is  considered  a  delicacy ;  while,  on 
some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
rocks  are  broken  with  large  hammers,  in  order  to 
procure  the  Photos  dactylua,  which  abounds  there, 
and  is  admired  even  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 
The  razor-fish  {Solen  nlimia),  common  on  our  sandy 
shores,  is  an  article  of  rood  in  many  places;  and 
when  they  go  to  its  capture,  the  Irish  are  said  to 
have  a  son^  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  whence  we 
may  infer  it  is  a  fiivourite  with  them.  On  a  dish 
made  of  the  animal  of  the  Mya  truncata,  and  named 
smicrs/M,  the  natives  of  Orkney  and  ZeUand  delight 
to  sup;  and  from. many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, great  number  of  cockles  (Cardium  edule)  are 
gathered,  particularly  in  spring ;  and  in  autumn,  an 
equal  number  of  mussels,  which  are  eaten  roasted 
or  pickled,  or  by  entering  into  the  composition  of 
sauces,  add  to  the  gout  of  more  substantial  viands. 

This  catalogue,  were  it  necessary,  might  easily  be 
extended ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  addition,  to 
remark,  that  almost  every  shore  has  some  species 
peculiar  to  it,  or  more  plentiful  than  elsewhere, 
which  the  natives  make  subservient  to  the  table. 
Thus,  in  Didia,  the  favourite  food  hacastan  is  pre- 
pared from  the  TeUina  pari;  and  in  South  America 
they  use  a  large  mussel,  eight  inches  long,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  They  are  often  salted  and  dried ; 
after  which,  they  are  strung  on  slender  rushes,  and 
in  this  manner  large  quantities  are  exported.  A  sim- 
ilar practice  is  adopted  by  the  Africans  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo.  They  take 
large  quantities  of  a  species  of  Mya  from  out  the  mud 
round  Kampenzey  Island,  and  as  in  a  raw  state  the 
animals  are  ^vithout  flavour,  they  stick  them  on 
wooden  skewers,  as  the  French  do  frogs,  and  half 
dry  them.  They  pass  thus  into  a  state  of  semi- 
putrefaction,  become  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  form  an  important  object  of  traffic.  The 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  did,  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery,  use  the  Chama  gigat,  a 
very  large  shell,  a  pair  of  the  valves  of  which  were 
present^,  as  natural  curiosities,  to  Francis  I.  by  the 
Venetians ;  and  which  Louis  XV.,  more  zealous,  as 
he  has  himself  taken  care  to  let  us  know,  for  the 
glory  of  God  destined  to  hold  holy  water  in  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  where  they 
to  this  day  actually  serve  the  purpose  of  baptismal 
fonts.  Captain  Cook  tells  us  that  it  sometimes  at- 
tains a  size  so  great  that  two  men  are  required  to 
carry  it ;  and  containing  full  20  lbs.  of  good  meat,  it 
often  furnished  him  and  his  fellow-adventurers  an 
esteemed  repast.  Bruce  mentions  the  same  species 
as  being  found  in  the  Red  sea,  but  in  this  respect 
he  is  probably  mistaken.  The  fish  of  his  shell,  how- 
ever, are  very  wholesome,  and  have  s,  peppery  taste, 
a  circumstance  so  much  the  more  convenient,  that 
they  carry  that  ingredient  of  spice  along  with  them 
for  sauce,  with  which  travellers  seldom  burden  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  univalved  shells,  the  periwinkle  (Turbo 
lUtoreue)  and  common  whelk  (.Buccmvin  lapiUue) 
frequently  furnish  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  sea- 
coast  tovms  and  villages  a  repast,  perhaps  sufficiently 
wholesome,  and  certainly  not  destitute  of  relish. 
But,  even  to  them  these  may  be  regarded  merely  in 
the  light  oi  luxuries :  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
still  poorer  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  Periwinkles  and  limpets  {Patella 
vulgata)y  which  so  profusely  stud  the  rocks  of  their 
shores,  are  their  daily  fare,  and  on  which  they  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  altogether 
subsisting.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  for  example,  we 
are  told  that  there  is  almost  annually  a  degree  of 
famine,  when  the  poor  are  left  to  Providence's  care, 
and  prowl,  like  other  animab,  along  the  shores,  to 
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pick  up  limpets  and  other  shell-fish:  *'the  casual 
repast,**  adds  Mr.  Pennant,  '* of  hundreds,  during 
part  of  the  year,  in  these  unhappy  islands." 

Some  shell-fish  are  poisonous  when  eaten.  This 
is  frequently  the  case  with  mussels.  They  are  known 
to  produce  an  itchy  erupticm  and  swelling  over  the 
whole  body,  attended  with  great  anxiety  and  con- 
siderable fever.  On  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast  they  are  considered  poisonous,  and  in  conse- 
quence never  eaten ;  and  severiU  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  their  use  proved  fatal.  Some  of  Captain 
Vancouver's  men  having  breakfasted  on  roasted  mus- 
sels, were  soon  after  seized  with  a  numbness  about 
their  faces  and  extremities ;  their  whole  bodies  were 
shortly  affected  in  the  same  manner,  attended  with 
sickness  and  giddiness,  and  one  died.  In  the  month 
of  June  1827>  a  great  number  of  the  poor  in  Leith 
were  poisoned  by  eating  these  shell-fish,  which  they 
procured  from  the  docks.  *'  The  town,"  says  Dr. 
Combe,  "was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  magititrates, 
with  great  propriety,  issued  a  warning  against  the 
use  of  the  mussels.  Many  deaths  were  reported, 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  were  stated  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  it.  Luckil^^,  matters  were  not  so  deplor- 
able;  but  we  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  the 
man  mentioned  before,  the  companion  of  our  patient, 
an  elderly  woman,  had  died.^  In  all,  about  thirty 
cases  occurred,  with  great  uniformity  of  symptoms, 
but  varying  very  much  in  severity:  but  none,  so  far 
as  I  know,  have  left  any  permanent  bad  effects." 
To  what  cause  these  deleterious  effects  are  to  be 
ascribed  is  uncertain ;  for  mussels  may  commonly  be 
eaten  with  impunity.  Some  attribute  them  to  dis- 
ease in  the  fish,  or  to  its  being  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion; others  to  its  having  fed  on  some  poisonous  ar- 
tides,  more  particularly  on  the  ores  of  copper ;  and 
others,  again,  to  the  peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  the 
sufferers.  In  many  cases  this  latter  explanation  will 
suffice ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Leith  cases,  it  is 
obviously  insufficient.  The  disease  of  the  fish  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained :  they  are  eaten 
fresh  and  alive,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  putrid; 
while  the  most  delicate  chemical  tests  give  no  indi- 
cations of  cupreous  impregnation.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  effects  seem  to  be  best  explained  by  attributing 
them  to  a  peculiar  poison  generated  in  the  fish,  un- 
der unknown  circumstances ;  an  opinion  adopted  by 
those  medical  men  who  have  attended  most  to  the 
subject. 

A  very  common  and  very  mistaken  opinion  exists, 
especially  among  foreigners,  that  all  English  oysters 
are  impregnated  with  copper,  '  which  they  get  from 
feeding  on  copper  banks ;  *  such  would  be  quite  as 
injurious  to  the  animal  itself  as  it  could  be  to  us, 
and  the  fancy  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  strong 
flavour  peculiar  to  green  oysters.  This  matter  has, 
however,  been  taken  up  by  scientific  men;  for  M. 
Valenciennes,  in  a  paper  on  the  Colorisation  of  the 
Green  Oyster,  maintains  that  the  green  colour  lies 
in  the  four  divisions  of  the  bronchias,  and  in  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

Note  B. — Pearl-fisheriee. 

Several  species  of  bivalved  shell -fish  produce 
pearls,  but  the  greater  number,  the  finest  and  the 
largest,  are  procured  from  the  Meleaffrina  margariti- 
fera  of  Lanuirck,  a  native  of  the  sea,  and  of  various 
coasts.  A  considerable  number  are  likewise  taken 
from  the  Unio  margaritifera,  which  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  Europe;  and  it  is  singular,  as  remarked  by 
Humboldt,  that  though  several  species  of  this  genus 
abound  in  the  rivers  of  South  America,  no  pearls  are 
ever  found  in  them.  The  pearls  are  situated  either 
in  the  body  of  the  ovster,  or  they  lie  loose  between 
it  and  the  shell,  or,  lastly,  they  are  fixed  to  the  lat- 


pear  until  the  animal  has  reached  its  Iborth  year. 
They  have  a  beautiful  lustre,  but  there  is  oothiDg ' 
peculiar  in  their  chemical  compositioii,  conosting 
merely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  i 

The  Romans  were  extravagantly  fond  of  these  or.  I 
naments,  which  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  dia- 
mond ;  and  they  gave  almost  incredible  prices  for  them.  > 
Julius  Cassar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  with  a  pearl  worth  X48,417  10s. ;  and  Cleo- 1 
patra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  of  which  Pliny  hai . 
given  a  long  and  interesting  account,  swallowed  one 
dissolved  in  vinegar  of  the  value  of  £80,729  ds.  4ii.  I 
They  wore  them  in  great  profusion,  not  only  m  the  '  I 
ears,  and  on  the  fingers,  head,  and  nedc,  but  strung  1 1 
over  the  whole  body ;  and  the  men  as  wi^  as  the  >  ' 
ladies  were  thus  adorned.     The  principal  fi;dieries  , 
of  this  people  were  in  the  Red  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Per-  | 
sia,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  the  pearls  of  the  fonner 
places  being  the  most  highly  valued  as  superior  in 
size  and  lustre ;  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that  Caesar 
was  induced  to  invade  Britain  from  some  exaggerated 
accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  pearls  of  our  coasts,  or 
rather  of  our  rivers;  but  if  these  were  his  object  be 
was  disappointed,  for  they  were  found  to  be  of  a 
bad  colour  and  inferior  size,  nor  have  they  improved 
in  their  reputation. 

Ceylon  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  the  moat  productive  of  these  ornaments. 
I'he  ancient  fisheries  in  the  Red  sea,  however,  are 
now  either  exhausted  or  neglected,  and  cities  of  tbe 
^atest  celebrity  have  in  consequence  sunk  into 
msignificance  or  total  min.     Dahabc  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  pearl  trade  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  Suakem  on  the  north;  and  under  the 
Ptolemies,  or  even  long  after,  in  the  time  of  the 
caliphs,  these  were  islands  whose  merchants  were 
princes:  but  their  bustle  and  glory  have  kmr  since 
departed,  and  they  are  now  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  miserable  fishermen.     Nor  are  the  rivers  of  , 
Britain  now  fished,  nor  were  they  at  any  time  of 
much  value  in  this  respect.   Good  pearly  have  indeed 
been  occasionally  found  in  our  river-muasel«  but  too 
seldom  to  be  worth  the  search.     A  notion  prevails 
that  Sir  Richard  Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamberlain  to 
Catherine,  queen  of  Charles  II.,  presented  Her  Ma- 
jesty with  one  taken  in  the  Coiiway,  whidi  is  to  this 
day  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.    Id 
the  same  river  there  are  still  some  poor  people  who 
employ  themselves  in  searching  for  pearb.    In  the  ! 
last  century  several  oi  ipeat  size  were  gotten  in  the 
rivers  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  in  Ire- 
land.      One  that  weighed  36  carats  was  valued  at 
£40,  but  being  foul  lost  mudi  of  ita  worth.    Other  , 
single  pearls  were  sold  for  £4  lOs..  and  even  for  £10. 
The  last  was  sold  a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy,    ; 
who  put  it  into  a  necklace,  and  refused  £80  for  it   ; 
from  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.     fai  his  tour  in  Scot-   | 
land,  in  1769,  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  considerable   ' 
pearl-fishery  in  the  vicinity  of  Pertht  from  which   I 
£10,000  worth  was  sent  to  London,  from  1761  to 
1799;  but,  by  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
mussels,  the  fishery  was  soon  exhausted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  traffic  in  pearb  j 
passed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  east  to  the  ^ore« 
of  the  western  world.  The  first  Spaniards  who  landed  I 
in  Terra  Firma  found  the  savages  decked  with  pearl  ;  i 
necklaces  and  bracelets;  and  among  the  dviliaed  , 
people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  they  saw  pearls  of  a  , , 
beautiful  form  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  in  Europe,  i 
The  hint  was  taken ;  the  stations  of  the  oysters  were  '  { 
sought  out;  and  cities  rose  into  splendour  and  sfilu-  ; 
ence  in  their  vicinity,  all  supported  by  tbe  profits  of  ' 
these  sea-bom  gems.  The  first  dty  which  owed  its  I 
rise  to  this  cause  was  New  Cadiz,  in  the  little  island  i 
of  Cubagna;  and  the  writers  of  that  period  discourse 
eloquently  of  the  riches  of  the  first  planters,  and  the 


ter  by  a  kind  of  neck;  and  it  is  said  they  do  not  ap-  |  luxury  they  displayed :  but  now  not  a  vestige  of  the 
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dty  remaint,  and  downs  of  shifting  sand  cover  the 
desolate  ishmd.  The  same  fate  soon  overtook  the 
other  cities;  for  from  various  causes,  and  particularly 
from  the  never-eeasbg  and  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  the  BCeleagrinie,  the  banks  became  exhausted,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  traffic 
in  pearls  had  dwindled  to  insi^ficance. 

At  present  Spanish  America  furnishes  no  other 
pearls  for  trade  than  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Uacha.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  procured  from  the  Indian  ocean,  particu- 
larly from  the  bay  of  Condeatchy  in  Ceylon.  The 
fishery  in  that  station  is  conducted  with  an  eye  to 
the  future.  The  banks,  which  extend  several  miles 
along  the  coast,  are  divided  into  three  or  four  por- 
tions, and  fished  in  succession;  a  repose  of  three  or 
four  years  being  thus  given  to  the  animals  to  grow 
and  propagate.  Further,  the  beds  are  carefully  sur- 
veyed, and  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascertained,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  let  or  farmed;  and  the  mer- 
chant IB  permitted  to  fish  theni  for  only  six  or  eight 
weeks:  but  from  the  number  of  holidays  observed 
by  the  divers  of  different  sects  and  nations,  the  fish- 
ine  days  do  not  in  reality  much  exceed  thirty.  The 
fiahing-season  commences  in  February,  and  ends 
about  t^e  beginning  of  April.  During  its  eontinu- 
aoee,  there  is  no  spectacle  which  Ceylon  affords  more 
striking  to  a  European  than  the  bay  of  Condeatchy. 

About  seven  years  is  the  maximum  age  of  the 
pearl-oyster,  but  after  six  years  they  are  apt  to  die 
ioddenly  in  vast  quantities.  The  nearer  to  seven 
years  that  they  are  fished  the  richer  is  the  harvest ; 
if  they  live  beyond  that  period  the  pearl  loses  its  rich 
lustre.  From  1799  to  1820  there  were  eleven  fish- 
eries at  Ceylon,  which  produced  £297,103  lOs.  3d., 
and  from  1820  to  1837  there  were  nine  fisheries, 
producing  £227.131  ISs.  dd.  Thus  twenty  fisheries 
realised  upwards  of  half-a-million  of  nett  revenue. 
The  time  for  inspecting  the  banks  is  in  the  lulls  be- 
tween the  monsoons  ih  October  and  November,  and 
the  fishery  always  takes  place  at  the  change  in  March 
sad  April.  A  fishery  used  to  create  the  utmost  ex- 
citement along  the  whole  coast  of  India,  and  as  many 
u  4,000  or  5,000  people  have  congregated  about  the 
barren  shores  of  Anpo,  which  means  a  sieve,  and 
which  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  sifting  and 
sorting  the  pearls,  through  a  succession  of  10  or  13 
bran  cullenders  oiP  the  size  of  a  large  saucer.  The 
laigest  holes  are  in  the  one  at  the  top,  and  the  lower 
the  pearl  falls  the  less  is  its  value.  The  days  for 
fishing  are  not  only  limited,  but  the  hours,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  boats  and  divers.  The^  fish  up 
everything  they  come  across,  and  there  is  bttle  time 
to  discriaiinate,  as  their  time  is  so  valuable ;  it  has 
sometimes  been  at  the  average  rate  of  £6  per  min- 
ttte  1  The  most  suitable  depth  of  water  appears  to 
be  from  sax  to  seven  fitthoms,  and  the  divers  seldom 
remain  below  so  long  as  a  minute ;  although  for  pay- 
neat^  or  as  a  trial  of  strength,  some  of  them  have 
remained  much  longer,  and  they  bring  up  about  fifty 
oysters  at  a  time.  Among  the  numerous  frequenters 
and  officials  at  a  fishery,  a  shark-charmer  is  an  indis- 
pensable attendant,  though  accidents  from  sharks 
are  unknown.  The  office  has  been  hereditary  for 
several  generations.  He  gets  9d.  a-day  from  Gov- 
ernment, to  assure  the  divers  that  he  has  secured 
the  mouths  of  the  sharks,  and  driven  them  from  the 
banks. 

Limneus  in  part  owed  his  elevation  to  nobility  to 
a  discovery  he  made  of  causing  the  fresh- water  mus- 
lel  {UmomargariHfira)  of  Sweden  to  produce  pearls 
at  his  pleasure.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  accom- 
Dlished  this  by  drilling  small  holes  through  the  shells, 
•nt  his  method  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  is  this  of 
soy  consequence,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  soon 
sbandoned.  The  States  of  Sweden  viewed  it  at 
first  in  sudi  an  important  light  that  they  rewarded 


the  illustrious  naturalist  with  a  premium  of  1,600 
dollars  (about  £450),  which  in  that  country  must 
have  been  a  very  considerable  sum. 


CHAP.  TIL 

or  MUI/riYALVE  SHBLL-riBH. 

MuurvALYs  Bhell'fish  may  be  considered  as  ani- 
mals shut  up  in  round  boxes.  l!o  yiew  their 
habitations  externally,  one  would  be  little  apt  to 
consider  them  as  the  retreats  of  Hying  creatures ; 
and  still  less>  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  carry 
their  boxes  with  a  tolerable  share  of  swiftness, 
so  as  to  escape  their  pursuers.  Of  these  there 
are  principally  two  kinds;  such  as  moioe,  and 
such  as  are  stationary:  the  first  are  usually 
known  in  our  cabinets  by  the  name  of  Seareggs ; 
the  others  are  as  often  admired,  from  the  cavi- 
ties which  they  scoop  out  for  their  habitation  in 
the  hardest  marble.  The  first  are  called  by  na- 
turalists, Echini,  or  Urchins;^  the  latter  are 
called  Pholadee,  or  File-fish.  Of  both  there  are 
several  sorts ;  but,  by  describing  these  two,  we 
shall  have  a  competent  idea  of  all  the  rest. 

On  a  slight  view,  the  sea-urchin  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  husk  of  a  chestnut ;  being  like  it 
round,  and  with  a  number  of  bony  prickles 
standing  out  on  every  side.  To  exhibit  this  ex- 
traordinary animal  in  every  light — if  we  could 
conceive  a  turnip  stuck  fUll  of  pins  on  every 
side,  and  running  upon  these  pins  with  some  de- 
gree of  swiftness,  we  should  have  some  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  creature.  The  mouth  is  placed 
downwards;  the  vent  is  above;  the  shell  is  a 
hollow  vase,  resembling  a  scooped  apple ;  and 
this  filled  with  a  soft  muscular  substance,  through 
which  the  intestines  wind  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  The  mouth,  which  is  placed  undermost, 
is  large  and  red,  furnished  with  five  sharp  teeth, 
which  are  easily  discerned.  The  jaws  are  strength- 
ened by  five  small  bones,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  fleshy  tongue ;  and  from  this  the  in- 
testines make  a  winding  of  ^Ye  spires,  round  the 
internal  sides  of  the  shell,  ending  at  the  top, 
where  the  excrements  are  excluded.  But  what 
makes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  ani- 
mal's conformation,  are  its  horns  and  its  spines, 
that  point  frtnn  every  part  of  the  body,  like  the 
horns  of  a  snail,  and  that  serve  at  once  as  legs 
to  move  upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with,  and  as  in- 
struments of  capture  and  defence.  Between 
these  horns  it  has  also  spines  that  are  not  en- 
dued with  such  a  share  of  motion.    The  spines 

1  The  sea-urchins  are  very  improperly  placed  in 
the  multivalve  division  of  shells,  as  they  are  very 
different  from  testaceous  worms,  not  only  in  their 
functions,  but  also  in  the  eomposition  of  their  shells. 
They  are  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  crustaceous  or- 
der, the  shells  or  crusts  of  Echini  being  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime  with  animal  matter ;  those  of  the 
testaceous  shells  being  carbonate  of  lime. — Eo. 
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and  the  homB  issue  from  eyery  part  of  its  body ; 
the  spines  being  h&rd  and  pricklj;  the  horns 
being  soft,  longer  than  the  spines,  and  never  seen 
except  in  the  water.  Thej  are  put  forward  and 
withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  and  are  hid 
in  the  bases  of  the  spines,  serving,  as  was  said 
before,  for  procuring  food  and  motion.  All  this 
apparatus,  however,  is  only  seen  when  the  ani- 
inal  is  hunting  its  prey  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  all  the 
horns  are  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and  most  of 
the  spines  drop  off. 

It  is  generally  said  of  insects,  that  those  which 
have  the  greatest  number  of  legs  always  move 
the  slowest :  but  this  animal  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule ;  for  though  furnished  with 
two  thousand  spines,  and  twelve  hundred  horns, 
all  serving  for  legs,  and  from  their  number  seem- 
ing to  impede  each  other's  motion,  yet  it  runs 
with  some  share  of  swiftness  at  the  bottom,  and 
it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  it. 
It  is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb,  by  following  it  in 
shallow  water,  either  in  an  osier  basket,  or  sim- 
ply with  the  hand.  Both  the  spines  and  the 
horns  assist  its  motion ;  and  the  animal  is  usu- 
ally seen  running  with  tiie  mouth  downward. 
.  Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  good  eating 
as  the  lobster ;  and  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deep 
red,  are  considered  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
But  of  others  the  taste  is  but  indifferent ;  and  in 
all  places,  except  the  Mediterranean,  ihej  are 
little  sought  for,  except  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Very  different  in  motion,  though  not  much 
different  in  shape,  from  tliese,  are  the  Acorn 
shell-fish,'  the  Thumb-footed  shell-fish,  and  the 
imaginary  Barnacle.'     These  are  fixed  to  one 

3  The  bell-acorn  shell  is  found  in  groups  on  rocks, 
or  on  large  shells,  where  more  than  fifty  have  been 
found  in  a  single  cluster.  They  have  been  observed 
in  the  European  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Indian  and  West  Indian  seas.  They  are 
often  attached  in  such  abundance  to  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  from  foreign  countries,  that  many  hundreds 
have  been  taken  from  a  single  ship En. 

8  The  shell  of  the  Windpipe  Barnacle  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  tube  somewhat  bent,  and  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  base.  It  is  open  at  bottom,  but 
the  top  is  closed  by  an  operculum  of  four  smooth 
valves,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  collar,  which  connects 
it  with  the  shell :  both  ends  are  orbicular,  and  the 
sides  are  divided  into  six  compartments,  or  valves, 
by  as  many  smooth  and  narrow  bands.  The  ribs  on 
the  outside  of  the  shell  are  very  strong,  and  have 
sometimes  smaller  ones  between  them.  The  shell  is 
of  a  cellular  substance,  regularly  striated  longitu- 
dinally. It  is  of  a  tawn^  colour,  with  a  white  inside. 
These  curious  productions  inhabit  the  back  of  the 
South  Sea  whale,  where  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
skin  and  fat.  Dufresne  observes,  that  the  animal, 
independent  of  its  other  parts,  is  furnished  with  a 
collar  lightlv  striated,  which  secretes  the  testaceous 
matter  for  the  formation  of  the  rin^.  In  proportion 
as  new  rings  are  formed,  the  ammal  buries  itself 
deeper  in  the  fat  of  the  whale,  insomuch  that  two 
rings  are  all  that  are  at  any  time  visible  above  the 
skin,  the  rest  of  the  shell  being  firmly  secured  in  its 
situation  by  the  help  of  its  annulated  surface.  These 
shells  are  generally  about  an  inch  long ;  but  as  their 


spot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a  stack.    Id- 
deed,  to  an  inattentive  spectator,  each  actually 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fungus  that  grows  in  the 
deep,  destitute  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  motion. 
But  the  inquirer  will  soon  change  his  opimon,  I 
when  he  comes  to  observe  this  mushroom-like  < 
figure  more  minutely.   He  will  then  see  that  the  | 
animal  residing  within  the  shell  has  not  only 
life,  but  some  degree  of  voraciousness ;  that  it ; 
has  a  cover,  by  which  it  opens  and  shuts  its  shell  i 
at  pleasure ;  that  it  has  twelve  l<»ig  aoakei  ', 
arms,  furnished  with  hair,  which  it  thrusts  forth 
for  its  prey ;  and  eight  smaller,  which  are  gener- 
ally kept  in  the  shelL    They  are  seen  adhering 
to  every  substance  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ocean ;   rocks,  roots  of  trees,  ships*  bottoms, 
whales,  lobsters,  and  even  crabs,  like  bunches  of 
grapes  dung  to  each  other.   It  is  amnsing  enough 
to  behold  their  operations.^    They  for  some  time 
remain  motionless  within  their  d&ell ;  but  when 
the  sea  is  cahn,  they  are  seen  opening  the  lid, 
and  peeping  about  them.    They  then  thrust  oat 
their  long  neck,  look  round  them  for  some  time, 
and  then  abruptly  retreat  back  into  their  box, 
shut  their  lid,  and  lurk  in  darkness  and  security. 
Some  people  eat  them ;  but  they  are  in  no  great 
repute  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where  their 
deformed  figure  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  introduced. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe,  the  Phoiadei 
are  the  most  wonderful  From  their  great  powers 
of  penetration,  compared  with  their  apparent  i 
imbecility,  they  justly  excite  the  aatonidunent  I 
of  the  curious  observer.  These  animals  are  foond 
in  different  places ;  sometimes  dothed  in  thdr 
proper  shell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  some- 
times concealed  in  lumps  of  marly  earth ;  and 
sometimes  lodged,  shell  and  all,  in  the  body  of 
the  hardest  marble.  In  their  proper  shell  they 
assume  different  figures;  but  in  general  they 
somewhat  resemble  a  mussel,  except  that  theii 
shell  is  found  actually  composed  of  five  or  more 
pieces,  the  smaller  vidves  serving  to  dose  up  the 
openings  left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  the 
two  principal  shells.  But  their  penetration  into 
rocks,  and  their  residence  there,  makes  up  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  their  hist<Mry. 

This  animal,  when  divested  of  its  shell,  i 


growth  is  progressive,  depending  upon  their  age, 
they  have  been  found  of  three  times  the  usual  length.  ; 

The  shell  of  the  Ihtck  Bamaele  is  eompreand, 
with  five  obsoletely  striated  valves,  the  lower  ones 
somewhat  triangular,  the  superior  ones  long,  and 
tapering  to  an  obtuse  point.  The  valves  are  con- 
nected by  a  cartilage  of  an  orange  colour,  and  affixed 
to  a  pedunde  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  id  leagth. 
It  is  of  a  scarlet  or  orange  colour.  This  shell  it  gen- 
erally affixed  to  rotten  wood,  the  bottoms  of  veswh. 
&c.,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  seas.  A  superstitioai 
notion  has  prevailed  that  the  bamaele  goose  was  pro- 
duced from  this  shell;  and  even  to  this  day,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
lower  class  of  people  firmly  believe  in  this  ridiculooi 
transformation . — En . 

*  Anderson's  History  of  Greenland. 
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bles  a  roundish  soft  pudding,  with  no  instrument 
that  aeems  in  the  least  fitted  for  boring  into 
stone,  or  even  penetrating  the  softest  substances. 
I  It  is  furnished  with  two  teeth  indeed ;  but  these 
I  are  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  incapable 
of  touching  the  hollow  surfiaice  of  its  stonj  dwell- 
ing :  it  has  also  two  covers  to  its  shell,  that  open 
and  shut  at  either  end;  but  these  are  totally 
unserrioeable  to  it  as  a  miner.    The  instrument 
with  which  it  performs  all  its  operations,  and 
buries  itself  in  the  hardest  rocks,  is  only  a  broad 
fleshy  substance,  somewhat  resembling  a  tongue, 
that  is  seen  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  its  shelL 
With  this  soft  yielding  instrument,  it  perforates 
the  most  solid  marbles ;  and  having,  while  yet 
little  and  young,  made  its  way,  by  a  very  narrow 
entrance,  into  the  substance  of  the  stone,  it  then 
begins  to  grow  bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its 
apartment. 
The  seeming  unfitness,  however,  of  this  animal 
I   for  penetrating  into  rocks,  and  there  forming  a 
< ,  habitation,  has  induced  many  philosophers  to 
I   suppose  that  they  entered  the  rock  while  it  was 
;  yet  in  a  soft  state,  and  from  the  petrifying  qual- 
ity of  the  water,  that  the  whole  rock  hardened 
round  them  by  degrees.    Thus  any  penetrating 
quality,  it  was  thought,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to 
I  them,  as  they  only  bored  into  a  soft  substance, 
that  was  hardened  by  time.    This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  confuted,  in  a  very  satis&ctory 
I  manner,  by  Dr.  Bohads,  who  observed  that  many 
of  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  PuteoU 
,  were  penetrated  by  these  animals.   From  thence 
he  very  justly  concludes,  that  the  pholades  must 
have  pierced  into  them  since  they  were  erected; 
for  no  workmen  would  have  laboured  a  pillar 
1  into  form,  if  it  had  been  honey-combed  by  worms 
in  the  quarry.    In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
! :  but  that  the  pillars  were  perfectly  sound  when 
I  erected ;  and  that  the  pholades  have  attacked 
them,  during  the  time  in  which  they  continued 
buried  under  water,  by  means  of  the  earthquake 
'  I  that  swallowed  up  ihe  city.'^ 

From  hence  it  appears  that,  in  all  nature, 
I  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  perseverance 
and  patience  than  what  this  animal  is  seen  to 
I  exhibit.    Furnished  with  the  bluntest  and  soft- 
I  est  auger,  by  slow  successive  appHcations,  it  ef- 
I  fecto  what  other  animals  are  incapable  of  per- 
I  forming  by  force ;  penetrating  the  hardest  bodies 
only  with  its  tongue.    When,  while  yet  naked, 
ttd  very  small,  it  has  effected  an  entrance,  and 
has  buried  its  body  in  the  stone,  it  there  conti- 
,  nues  for  life  at  its  ease ;  the  sea-water  that  en- 
ten  at  the  little  aperture  supplying  it  with  lux- 
:  uioiis  plenty.    When  the  animal  has  taken  too 
<  great  a  quantity  of  water,  it  is  seen  to  spurt  it 
'  out  of  its  hole  with  some  violence.    Upon  this 
Memingly  thin  diet  it  quickly  grows  larger,  and 
BOOH  finds  itself  under  a  necessity  of  enlarging 
'  its  habitation  and  its  shelL    The  motion  of  the 

>  Bohadsch  de  Animalibus  Marinus,  p.  153. 


pholas  is  slow  beyond  conception;  its  progress 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  body ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  it  makes  its  way 
farther  into  the  rock.  When  it  has  got  a  cer- 
tain way  in,  it  then  turns  from  its  former  direc- 
tion, and  hollows  downward ;  till  it  last,  when 
its  habitation  is  completed,  the  whole  apartment 
resembles  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe ;  the  hole 
in  the  shank  being  that  by  which  the  animal 
entered. 

Thus  immured,  the  pholas  lives  in  darkness, 
indolence,  and  plenty ;  it  never  removes  from 
the  narrow  mansion  into  which  it  has  penetrat- 
ed ;  and  seems  perfectly  content  with  being  en- 
closed in  its  own  sepulchre.  The  influx  of  the 
sea-water  that  enters  by  its  little  gallery  satis- 
fies all  its  wants ;  and,  without  any  other  food, 
it  is  found  to  grow  from  seven  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

But  they  are  not  supplied  only  with  their 
rocky  habitation ;  they  have  also  a  shell  to  pro- 
tect them:  this  shell  grows  upon  them  in  the 
body  of  the  rock,  and  seems  a  very  unnecessary 
addition  to  their  defence,  which  they  have  pro- 
cured themselves  by  art.  These  shells  take  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  are  often  composed  of  a  differ- 
ent number  of  valves :  sometimes  six,  sometimes 
but  three ;  sometimes  the  shell  resembles  a  tube 
with  holes  at  either  end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and 
the  other  for  voiding  the  excrements. 

Tet  the  pholas,  thus  shut  up,  is  not  so  solitary 
an  animal  as  it  would  at  first  appear ;  for  though  i , 
it  is  immured  in  its  hole  without  egress,  though 
it  is  impossible  for  the  animal,  grown  to  a  great 
size,  to  get  out  by  the  way  it  made  in,  yet  many 
of  this  kind  often  meet  in  the  heart  of  the  rock, 
and  like  miners  in  a  siege,  who  sometimes  cross 
each  other's  galleries,  they  frequently  break  in 
upon  each  other's  retreats.  Whether  their  thus 
meeting  be  the  work  of  accident  or  of  choice, 
few  can  take  upon  them  to  determine :  certain 
it  is,  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  num- 
bers in  the  same  rock;  and  sometimes  above 
twenty  are  discovered  within  a  few  inches  of  each 
other. 

As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  is  found  in  greatest 
numbers  at  Ancona,  in  Italy ;  it  is  found  along 
the  shores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  in  France ; 
it  is  found  also  upon  some  of  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land :  and,  in  general,  is  considered  as  a  very 
great  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious.^ 

<  Most  of  the  Pholades  contain  a  phosphorescent 
fluid,  of  great  splendour  and  brilliancy  in  the  dark, 
and  which  illuminates  whatever  it  touches  or  happens 
to  fall  upon.  They  are  generally  on  rocky  snores 
with  a  bed  of  sand,  iust  below  high-water  mark, 
with  their  heads  a  little  lifted  above  the  sur&ce,  by 
which  they  may  be  easily  drawn  from  their  holes. 
Contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  fish,  which  give  light 
when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  this  is  more  luminous 
the  fresher  it  is;  and  when  dried,  its  light  will  re- 
vive on  being  moistened  either  with  salt  water  or 
fresh;  brandy,  however,  immediately  extinguishes 
it Ed. 
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OF  ritOGS  AND  TOADB  Uf  OXVBai.L. 

Ir  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  daas  of  amphibious  animals  that  occur 
upon  land  are  frogs  and  toads.  These,  wherever 
they  reside,  seem  equally  adapted  for  living  upon 
land,  and  in  the  water,  having  their  hearts  formed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dispense  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lungs  in  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
The  fr<^  and  the  toad,  therefore,  can  live  several 
days  under  water,  without  any  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion ;  they  want  but  little  air  at  the  bottom ; 
and  what  is  wanting  is  supplied  by  lungs,  like 
bUdders,  which  are  generally  distended  with  wind, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reservoir  from 
whence  to  breathe. 

To  describe  the  form  of  animals  so  well  known 
would  be  superfluous ;  to  mark  those  differences 
that  distinguish  them  from  each  other  may  be 
necessary.  The  frog  moves  by  leaping ;  the  toad 
crawls  along  the  ground :  the  frog  is,  in  general, 
less  than  the  toad;  its  colour  is  brighter,  and 
with  a  more  polished  surfskoe ;  the  toad  is  brown, 
rough  and  dusty.  The  frog  is  light  and  active, 
and  its  belly  comparatively  small;  the  toad  is 
slow,  swollen,  and  incapable  of  escaping.  The 
frog,  when  taken,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  have  a 
lump  on  its  back ;  the  toad's  back  is  straight 
and  even.  Their  internal  parts  are  nearly  the 
Bame,  except  that  the  lungs  of  the  toad  are  more 
compact  than  those  of  the  frog ;  they  have  fewer 
air-bladders,  and  of  consequence  the  animal  is 
less  fitted  for  living  under  water.  Such  are  the 
differences  with  respect  to  figure  and  conforma- 
tion; their  habitudes  and  manners  exhibit  a 
greater  variety,  and  require  a  separate  descrip- 
tbn. 


OF  THE  FBOO,  AKD  ITS  TABIBTIES. 

Thb  external  figure  of  the  frog  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description.  Its  power  of  taking  large 
leaps  is  remarkably  great,  compared  to  the  bulk 
of  its  body.  It  is  the  best  swimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals ;  and  nature  hath  finely  adapted 
its  parts  for  those  ends,  the  arms  being  light  and 
active,  the  legs  and  thighs  long,  and  furnished 
with  very  strong  muscles. 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  a  very  little  brain  for  its  size ;  a 
very  wide  swallow;  a  stomach  seemingly  small, 
but  capable  of  great  distension.  The  heart  in 
the  frog,  as  in  all  other  animals  that  are  truly 
amphibious,  has  but  one  ventricle ;  so  that  the 
blood  can  circulate  without  the  assistance  of  the 
lungs,  while  it  keeps  under  water.  The  lungs 
resemble  a  number  of  small  bladders  joined  to- 
gether, like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb :  they  are 
connected  to  the  back  by  muscles,  and  can  be 
distended  or  exhausted  at  the  animal*s  pleasure. 
The  male  has  two  testiculi  lying  near  the  kid- 
neys; and  the  female  has  two  ovaries  lying  near 
the  same  place;  but  neither  male  nor  female 
have  any  of  the  external  instruments  of  genera- 
tion ;  the  anus  serving  for  that  purpose  in  both. 
Such  are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  frog ;  and  in  these  it  agrees  with 
the  toad,  the  lizard,  and  the  serpent.  They  are 
all  formed  internally  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner,  with  spongy  lungs,  a  simple  heart,  and 
are  destitute  of  the  external  instruments  that 
serve  to  continue  the  kind. 

Of  all  those  who  have  given  histories  of  the 
frog,  Mr.  Roesel,  of  Nuremberg,  seems  the  most 
accurate  and  entertaining.  His  plates  of  this 
animal  are  well  known ;  his  assiduity  and  skilful- 
ness  in  observing  its  manners  are  still  more  de- 
serving our  esteem.  Instead,  therefore,  of  follow- 
ing any  other,  I  will  take  him  for  my  guide ;  and 
though  it  be  out  of  my  power  to  amuse  the  reader 
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with  his  beautiful  designs,  yet  there  will  be  some 
merit  in  transcribing  his  history. 

The  common  brown  frog  begins  to  couple  early 
in  the  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  thawed 
from  the  stagnating  waters.  In  some  places  the 
cold  protracts  their  genial  appetite  till  April; 
but  it  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  male  is  usually  of  a  grayish  brown 
colour;  the  female  is  more  inclining  to  yellow 
speckled  with  brown.  When  they  couple,  the 
colours  of  both  are  nearly  alike  on  the  bads ;  but 
as  they  change  their  skins  almost  every  eighth 
day,  the  old  one  falling  off  in  the  form  of  mucus, 
the  male  grows  yellower,  and  the  female  more 
brown.  In  the  males  the  arms  and  legs  are  much 
stronger  than  in  the  females ;  and  at  the  time  of 
coupling,  they  have  upon  their  thumbs  a  kind  of 
fleshy  excrescence,  which  they  fix  firmly  to  the 
breast  of  the  female.  This  Linnaeus  supposed 
to  be  the  male  instrument  of  generation ;  butj 
by  closer  inspection,  it  is  found  only  of  service 
in  holding  the  femaJe  in  a  more  strict  embrace. 
It  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  impregnation  continue 
unimpaired :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  opposite 
sex ;  and  some  of  the  males  are  found  entirely 
without  it ;  however,  when  it  is  cut  off,  the  male 
cannot  hold  the  female  so  strongly  as  before. 

The  sexes  couple  only  once  a^year :  and  then 
continue  united  sometimes  for  four  days  together. 
At  this  time  they  both  have  their  beUies  greatly 
swollen ;  that  of  the  female  being  filled  with 
eggs ;  the  male  having  the  skin  of  the  whole 
body  distended  with  a  limpid  water,  which  is 
ejected  in  impregnation.  As  soon  as  the  male 
has  leaped  upon  the  female,  he  throws  his  fore 
legs  round  her  breast,  and  doses  them  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  impossible,  itith  the  naked  hands,  to 
loose  them.  The  male  dasps  his  fingers  between 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  people  when 
they  are  praying ;  the  thumbs  press  with  their 
thickest  sides  against  the  breast  of  the  female ; 
and  though  she  should  struggle  ever  so  much, 
nothing  can  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold.  The 
grasp  seems  involuntary  and  convulsive;  they 
cannot  be  easily  torn  asunder;  and  they  swim, 
creep,  and  live  united,  for  some  days  successively, 
till  the  female  hath  shed  her  spawn,  which,  at 
length,  she  does  ahnost  in  an  instant  But  how 
the  impregnation  is  performed,  without  any  ap- 
parent instruments  of  generation,  has  long  been 
an  object  of  inquiry ;  and  still  continues  in  great 
obscurity.  To  investigate  the  difficulty  as  oare- 
ftdly  as  possible,  our  German  philooopher  con- 
tinued to  examine  their  mutual  congress  fbr 
three  years  together,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the 
lights  that  the  knife,  or  analogy,  could  furnish. 

After  having  chosen  twelve  couple  of  frogs 
that  were  thus  joined  to  each  other,  and  having 
placed  each  couple  in  a  glass  vessel  with  water, 
he  scarcely  let  them  out  of  his  sight  day  or  night, 
and  even  sat  up  two  nights  together  to  examine 
their  operations.  •  The  first  day  he  observed 
nothing  that  deserved  remark:  but  the  second 


they  began  to  be  agitated  more  than  before ;  the 
males  made  a  noise  somewhat  resembling  the 
grunting  of  a  hog ;  the  females  only  kept  sinking 
and  rising  in  the  water. 

The  male  of  the  first  couple  ejected  the  humid- 
ity with  which  his  body  was  swollen,  by  which 
the  water  in  the  glass  was  made  muddy ;  and  he 
soon  after  quitted  the  femated — Our  jduloeepber 
continued  for  twelve  hours  to  observe  whether 
the  female  would  cast  her  spawn;  but  finding 
her  taidy,  he  dissected  both  her  and  the  male: 
in  the  latter,  the  spermatic  vessels  were  quite 
empty,  as  might  naturally  have  been  supposed ; 
but  for  the  female,  her  spawn  still  remained  in 
her  body.  Upon  its  being  extracted,  and  put 
into  the  water,  it  perished  without  producing 
any  animal  whatever.  From  hence  he  justly  con- 
duded,  that  it  required  that  the  eggs  should  be 
ejected  from  the  body  of  the  female  before  they 
could  be  at  all  prolific.  In  another  pair  the  male 
quitted  the  female,  who  did  not  eject  her  spawn 
till  sixteen  days  after ;  and  these,  like  the  former, 
came  to  nothbig.  But  it  was  very  different  with 
some  of  the  rest.  The  females  ejected  their  spawn 
while  the  male  still  remained  in  his  station,  and 
impr^^ted  the  masses  at  different  intervals  as 
they  fell  from  her ;  and  these  aU  brought  forth 
animals  in  the  usual  course  of  generation.  From 
these  observations  it  was  easy  to  infer,  that  the 
female  was  impregnated  neither  by  the  mouth, 
as  some  philosophers  imagined,  nor  by  the  ex- 
crescence at  the  thumbs,  as  was  the  opinion  of 
linmeus,  but  by  the  insperdon  of  the  male  semi- 
nal fiuid  upon  the  eggB,  as  they  proceeded  from 
the  body. 

A  single  female  produces  from  six  to  eleven 
hundred  eggs  at  a  time;  and,  in  general,  she 
throws  them  all  out  together  by  a  single  efibrt ; 
though  sometimes  she  is  an  hour  in  performing 
this  task.  While  she  is  thus  bringing  forth,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  male  acts  the  part  of  a 
midwife,  and  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  eggs 
by  worting  with  his  thumbs;  and  compressing 
the  female's  body  more  olosdy.  The  eggs  which 
were  compressed  in  the  womb,  upon  being  emit- 
ted, expand  themsdves  into  a  round  form,  and 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  whOe  the  male 
swims  off,  and  strikes  with  his  arms  as  usual, 
though  they  had  continued  so  long  in  a  state  of 
violent  contraction. 

fHie  egg,  or  little  black  globe,  which  i^oduoes 
a  tadpole^  is  surrounded  with  two  different  kinds 
of  liquor.  That  which  immediatdy  surrounds 
the  ^obe  is  dear  and  transparent,  and  is  con- 
tained in  its  proper  membrane ;  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  is  muddy  and  mucous.  The 
transpureni  liquor  serves  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  tadpole  frt>m  time  to  time ;  and  answers  the 
same  purposes  that  the  white  of  the  egg  does  to 
birds.  The  tadpoles,  when  this  membrane  is 
broken,  are  found  to  adhere  with  their  mouth  to 
part  of  it ;  and  when  they  get  free,  they  im- 
mediately sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  never 
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being  able  to  get  to  the  top  after,  while  they  con- 
tinue in  their  tadpole  fonn. 

But  to  return — ^When  the  spawn  is  emitted 
and  impregnated  by  the  male,  it  drops,  as  was 
said,  to  the  bottom,  and  there  the  white  qnickly 
and  sensibly  increases.  The  eggs,  which,  during 
the  four  first  hours,  suffer  no  preoeptible  change, 
begin  then  to  enlarge  and  grow  lighter ;  by  which 
means  they  mount  to  the  surfisice  of  the  water. 
At  the  end  of  eight  hours  the  white  in  which 
they  swim  grows  thicker,  the  eggs  lose  their 
blackness,  and,  as  they  increase  in  size,  somewhat 
of  their  spherical  form.  The  twenty-first  day, 
the  egg  is  seen  to  open  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  tail  to  peep  out,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct  every  day.  The  thirty- 
ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to  have  mo- 
tion ;  it  moves  at  intervals  its  tail ;  and  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  circumfused 
serves  it  for  nourishment.  In  two  days  more 
some  of  these  little  creatures  fall  to  the  bottom ; 
while  others  remain  swimming  in  the  fluid  around 
them,  while  their  vivacity  and  motion  is  seen  to 
increase.  Those  which  &11  to  the  bottom  remain 
there  the  whole  day;  but  having  lengthened 
themselves  a  little,  for  hitherto  they  are  doubled 
up,  they  mount,  at  intervals,  to  the  mucus  which 
they  had  quitted,  and  are  seen  to  feed  upon  it 
with  great  vivacity.  The  next  day  they  acquire 
their  tadpole  form.  In  three  days  more  they 
are  perceived  to  have  two  little  fringes,  that 
serve  as  fins  beneath  the  head;  and  these,  in 
lour  days  after,  assume  a  more  perfect  form.  It 
is  then,  also,  that  they  are  seen  to  feed  very 
greedily  upon  the  pond-weed  with  which  they 
are  to  be  supplied;  and,  leaving  their  former 
food,  on  this  they  continue  to  subsist  till  they 
arrive  at  maturity.  When  they  come  to  be 
ninety-two  days  old,  two  small  feet  are  seen  be- 
ginning to  bourgeon  near  the  tail :  and  the  head 
appears  to  be  separate  from  the  body.  The  next 
day  the  legs  are  ponsiderably  enlarged :  four  days 
after  they  refuse  all^vegetable  food ;  their  mouth 
appears  i^imished  with  teeth ;  and  their  hinder- 
I  legs  are  completely  formed.  In  two  days  more 
the  arms  are  completely  produced ;  and  now  the 
I  frog  is  every  way  perfect,  except  that  it  still  oon- 
i  tinues  to  carry  the  tail.  In  this  odd  situation 
'  the  animal,  resembling  at  once  both  a  frog  and  a 

I  lizard,  is  seen  frequently  rising  to  the  surface, 
!  not  to  take  food,  but  to  breathe.  In  this  state 
<  it  continues  for  about  six  or  eight  hours,  and 

then,  the  tail  dropping  off  by  degrees,  the  ani- 
,   mal  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form.^ 

1  The  tadpole,  when  it  has  emerged  from  the  egg, 

is  enentially  a  fish ;  it  is  entirely  deficient  in  mem- 

.  bert,  moving  solely  by  its  tail;  it  breathes  by  gills 

'  like  a  fish,  and  all  its  systems  «^re  adapted  to  this 

form  of  structure ;  its  brain  and  nervous  system,  its 

circulating  system,  and  its  digestive  organs,  are  all 

I  those  of  a  fish.     The  gills  which  are  first  developed 

I I  hang  loosely  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;   but  after- 
wards, in  the  tadpole  of  the  common  frog,  become 

I  enclosed  like  those  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes.     As 


Thus  the  fh)g,  in  less  than  a  day  having 
changed  its  figure,  is  seen  to  change  its  appetites 
also.  So  extraordinary  is  this  transformation, 
that  the  food  it  fed  upon  so  greedily  but  a  few 

the  tadpole  grows,  a  remarkable  aeries  of  changes 
takes  place;  the  body  increases  in  sise  whilst  the 
tail  remains  stationary ;  the  le^  are  put  fortb^  the 
hind  pair  appearing  first ;  the  gills  are  no  longer  em- 
ployed, but  are  superseded  by  the  lungs;  the  tail 
becomes  rudimentary;  the  gills  disappear;  and  the 
animal  quits  the  water,  having  become  a  frog,  breath- 
ing air,  and  depending  for  locomotion  on  its  extremi- 
ties alone.  Some  of  the  class,  however,  continue 
aquatic;  but  these  do  not  breathe  by  gills,  but  take 
air  into  their  lungs  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is  a  period  in  the  development  of  the  tadpole, 
in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  balancing  between  the 
organs  which  are  disappearing,  and  those  which  are 
becoming  developed;  when  the  gills  and  lungs  exist 
simultaneously,  and  the  legs  as  well  as  the  tail  are 
employed  for  progression.  This  state  is  transitory 
in  the  common  tadpole,  and  only  exists  for  a  short 
time;  but  in  some  other  animals  of  the  class  it  re- 
mains permanent — their  development  being,  as  it 
were,  stopped  short,  since  they  never  assume  the 
complete  reptile  form,  but  retain  their  gills  along 
with  imperfect  lungs,  and  their  tail  with  imperfect 
extremities,  and  are  able  to  breathe  either  air  or 
water.  Of  this  kind  of  animals  (which  are  termed 
Perennibranchiate  in  contradistinction  to  the  frog  and 
others,  which  are  Cadvcibreatchiate)  are  the  prc^us, 
which  being  found  in  the  underground  passages  be- 
tween the  lakes  in  Camiola  and  Styria,  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  imperfect  larva  of  some  reptile; 
and  the  siren,  which  exists  in  Virginia,  besides  several 
others. 

The  metamorphosis  of  tadpoles,  like  that  of  in- 
sects, is  a  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation 
to  the  philosophic  naturalist,  since  it  afibrds  him  an 
evident  instance  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
all  animals  during  the  progress  of  their  development. 
The  embryo  of  man,  tor  mstance,  difi*er8  even  more 
from  his  perfect  condition,  than  the  tadpole  from  the 
frog.  Each  organ  and  system  in  all  the  higher  ani- 
mals passes,  during  the  progress  of  their  develop, 
ment,  through  a  series  of  forms  corresponding  to 
those  which  remain  permanent  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  scale.  Thus  the  brain  of  a  man  passes  through 
the  successive  forms  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  lower  mammalia,  and 
the  higher  mammalia;  the  heart  undergoes  a  similar 
series  of  transformations,  appearing  at  first  like  the 
simple  pulsating  vessel  of  the  Annelides,  gradually 
acquiring  a  regular  cavity  surrounded  by  muscular 
fibres  like  that  of  the  Crustacea,  another  being  after- 
_  wards  added,  as  in  the  fish,  a  third  as  in  the  reptiles, 
and  at  last  the  four  complete  cavities  being  separated, 
which  characterize  the  heart  formed  for  a  perfect 
double  circulation.  The  great  difference  between 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  human  embryo,  and  that 
of  the  insect  or  frog,  consists  in  this, — that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  development  of  each  organ  goes 
on  without  reference  to  the  corresponding  state  of 
the  others.  As  the  life  of  the  being  is  maintaine<l 
by  its  parent,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  that  harmony  between  the  corresponding  states 
of  the  different  organs  which  is  essential  in  a 
being  which  is  to  maintain  an  independent  exist- 
ence.  In  the  larva  of  the  insect,  or  the  tadpole 
of  the  frog,  however,  there  is  that  harmony;  each 
of  them  belongs  to  a  class  lower  than  that  of  its 
adult  form,  because  its  whole  organization  assumes, 
for  the  time,  the  characters  of  that  class;  it  does  not 
receive  sufficient  nutriment  from  its  parent,  stored 
up  in  the  egg,  to  enable  it  to  rome  to  its  full  develop* 
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days  before,  is  now  utterly  rejected;  it  would 
even  starve  if  supplied  with  no  other.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  acquires  its  perfect  state,  from 
having  fed  upon  vegetables,  it  becomes  carnivor- 
ous, and  lives  entirely  upon  worms  and  insects. 
But  as  the  water  cannot  supply  these,  it  is  obliged 
to  quit  its  native  element,  and  seek  for  food  upon 
land,  where  it  lives  by  hunting  worms,  and  tak- 
ing insects  by  surprise.  At  first,  being  feeble 
and  unable  to  bear  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  it 
hides  among  bushes  and  under  stones ;  but  when 
a  shower  comes  to  refresh  the  earth,  then  the 
whole  multitude  are  seen  to  quit  their  retreats, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  grateful  humidity.  Upon 
many  occasions  the  ground  is  seen  perfectly 
blackened  with  their  numbers;  some  hunting 
for  prey,  and  some  seeking  secure  lurking-places. 
From  the  myriads  that  offer  on  such  occasions, 
some  have  been  induced  to  think  that  these  ani- 
mals were  generated  in  the  clouds,  and  thus 
showered  down  on  the  earth.  But  had  they, 
like  Derham,  traced  them  to  the  next  pool,  they 
would  have  found  out  a  better  solution  for  the 
difficulty. 

The  frog  lives  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
water ;  but  when  the  cold  nights  begin  to  set  in, 
it  returns  to  its  native  element,  always  choosing 
stagnant  waters,  where  it  can  lie  without  danger 
concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  it  con- 
tinues torpid,  or  with  but  very  little  motion,  all 
the  winter:  like  the  rest  of  the  dormant  race,  it 
requires  no  food;  and  the  circulation  is  slowly 
carried  on  without  any  assistance  from  the  air. 

It  is  at  the  approach  of  spring  that  all  these 
^nimalg  are  roused  from  a  state  of  slumber  to  a 
state  of  enjoyment.  A  short  time  after  they  rise 
from  the  bottom  they  begin  to  pair,  while  those 
that  are  as  yet  too  young  come  upon  land  before 
the  rest.  For  this  reason,  while  the  old  ones 
continue  concealed  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
the  small  ones  are  more  frequently  seen;  the 
former  remaining  in  the  lake  to  propagate,  while 
the  latter  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of  ma- 
turity. 

The  difference  of  sexes,  which  was  mentioned 
above,  is  not  perceivable  in  these  animals  until 
they  have  arrived  at  their  fourth  year ;  nor  do 
they  begin  to  propagate  till  they  have  completed 
that  period.  By  comparing  their  slow  growth 
with  their  other  habitudes,  it  would  appear  that 
they  live  about  twelve  years;  but  having  so 

ment,  before  quitting  the  shell;  it  comes  forth, 
therefore,  in  a  state  which,  as  regards  its  ultimate 
condition,  is  imperfect ;  but  which  enables  it  to  main- 
tain its  own  existence,  by  procuring  and  assimilating 
its  own  food. 

The  tadpoles  are  omnivorous;  and  the  immense 
multitude  of  them  assist  in  preventing  the  stagnation 
of  the  pools,  by  devouring  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter;  and  they  afford,  at  the  same  time, 
support  to  ducks  and  other  frequenters  of  marshy 
places.  As  summer  advances,  and  the  ponds  are 
dried  up,  the  tadpoles  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
quit  the  water,  and  then  feed  principally  on  worms 
and  insects. — Dr,  Carpenter, 


many  enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  few  of  them  arrive  at  the  end  of  their 
term. 

Frogs  live  upon  insects  of  all  kinds;  but  they  ; 
never  eat  any  unless  they  have  motion.    They 
continue  fixed  and  immoveable  till  their  pr^ 
appears ;   and  just  when  it  oomes  sufficiently  ^ 
near,  they  jump  forward  with  great  agility,  dart  , 
out  their  tongues,  and  seize  it  with  certainty. 
The  tongue,  in  this  animal,  as  in  the  toad,  lizard, 
and  serpent  kinds,  is  extremely  long,  and  fiDrmed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  swallows  the  point 
down  its  throat ;  so  that  a  length  of  tongue  ia  ! 
thus  drawn  out,  like  a  sword  firom  its  scabbard, 
to  assail  its  prey.    This  tongue  is  furnished  with 
a  glutinous  substance ;  and  whatever  insect  it 
touches,  infsEdlibly  adheres,  and  is  thus  held  frst 
till  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

As  the  frog  is  thus  supplied  with  the  power  of  | 
catching  its  prey,  it  is  also  very  vivadoas,  aad 
able  to  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time.   I  hate 
known  one  of  them  continue  a  month  in  summer 
without  any  other  food  than  the  turf  on  which  i , 
it  was  placed  in  a  glass  vessel    We  are  told  of  a 
Qerman  surgeon,  that  kept  one  eight  years  in  a 
glass  vessel,  covered  with  a  net.    Its  food  ms  | 
at  all  times  but  sparing :  in  summer  he  gave  it 
fresh  grass,  which  it  is  said  to  have  fed  upon  -, 
and,  in  the  winter,  hay,  a  little  moistened ;  he 
likewise,  now  and  then,  put  flies  into  the  ghus,  , 
which  it  would  follow  with  an  open  month,  and 
was  very  expert  in  catching  them.    In  winter,  ! 
when  the  flies  were  difficult  to  be  found,  it  uso- 
aUy  fell  away,  and  grew  very  lean ;  but  in  the  { 
summer,  when  they  were  plenty,  it  soon  grew  ; 
fat  again.    It  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  wis 
always  lively  and  ready  to  take  its  prey:  how- 
ever, in  the  eighth  winter,  when  there  were  no 
flies  to  be  found,  it  fell  away  and  died.    It  Is  not 
certain  how  long  it  might  have  lived,  had  it  been 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment ;  but  we  are 
certain,  that  a  very  little  food  is  capable  of  sof- 
ficing  its  necessities. 

Nor  is  the  frog  less  tenacious  of  lifiB.  It  will  i 
live  and  jump  about  several  hours  after  its  head  I 
has  been  cut  off.  It  will  continue  active,  though 
aU  its  bowels  are  taken  out ;  and  it  can  live  some 
days,  though  entirely  stripped  of  its  skin.  This 
cruel  trick,  which  is  chiefly  practised  among 
school-boys,  of  skinning  frogs,  an  operation  which 
is  done  in  an  instant,  seems  for  some  hours  no 
way  to  abate  their  vigour.  I  am  assured  that 
some  of  them  get  a  new  skin,  and  recover,  after 
this  painful  experiment. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well-known ;  and,  from 
thence,  in  some  countries,  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  ludicrous  title  of  Dutch  nightingales.* 


I 


3  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  '  Memorials  of  Bfissionary 
Life  in  Nova  Scotia'  [London  1845],  says,  "The 
singing  of  birds  reminds  us  of  another  transatlantic 
peculiarity,  the  music  of  the  frogs.  The  term  itself 
may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile,  but  still  the  frogs  are 
worthy  of  the  provincial  designation  they  hare  ob-  | 
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Indeed,  the  aqoatio  frogs  of  Holland  are  loud 
beyond  what  one  would  imagine.  We  oould 
hardlj  conceive  that  an  animal,  no  bigger  than 
one's  fist,  should  be  able  to  send  forth  a  note 
that  is  heard  at  three  miles'  distance ;  jet  such 
is  actoally  the  case.^  The  large  water-frogs  have 
B  note  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  puff  up  the  cheeks  to  a  sur- 
prising magnitude.  Of  all  frogs,  however,  the 
male  only  croaks ;  the  female  is  silent,  and  the 
voice  in  the  other  seems  to  be  the  call  to  court- 
ship. It  is  certain,  that  at  these  times  when 
they  couple,  the  loudness  of  their  croaking  is  in 
some  places  very  troublesome :  for  then  the  whole 
lake  seems  yocal;  and  a  thousand  dissonant 
notes  perfectly  stun  the  neighbourhood.  At 
other  times  also,  before  wet  weather,  their  voices 
are  in  fiill  exertion :  they  are  then  heard  with 
unceasing  assiduity,  sending  forth  their  call,  and 
welcoming  the  approach  of  their  fiivourite  mois- 
ture. No  weather-glass  was  ever  so  true  in  fore- 
telling an  approaching  change ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
German  surgeon,  mentioned  above,  kept  his  frog 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  always  heard  to  croak 
at  the  approach  of  wet  weather;  but  was  as 
mute  as  a  fish  when  it  threatened  a  continuance 
of  fair.  This  may  probably  serve  to  explain  an 
opinion  which  some  entertain,  that  there  is  a 
month  in  the  year  called  Paddock  Moon,  in  which 
the  frogs  never  croak :  the  whole  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  that,  in  the  hot  season,  when  the 
moisture  is  dried  away,  and  consequently,  when 
these  nmnntla  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of  health 
nor  food  that  at  other  times  they  are  supplied 
with,  they  show,  by  their  silence,  how  much 
they  are  displeased  with  the  weather.  All  very 
dry  weather  is  hurtful  to  their  health,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  their  prey.  They  subsist 
chiefly  upon  worms  and  snails ;  and  as  drought 
prevents  these  from  appearing,  the  frog  is  thus 
stinted  in  its  provisions,  and  also  wants  that 

tuned,  they  are  the  nightingales  of  Nova  Scotia.     I 
bave  heard  them  virith  all  the  varietv  of  sounda,  and 
the  succession  of  cadences,  so  remarkable  in  the  mu- 
sic of  the  ^olian  harp — nor  is  there  any  thing  over- 
drawn in  this  simile — the  softness  of  the  flageolet, 
and  the  shrillness  and  clearness  of  a  whistle,  might 
hoth  he  adduced  as  illustrations;  but  no  language 
can  convey  a  correct  idea.   Sometimes  on  approaching 
the  swamp  where  the  concert  is  held,  if  in  a  wheeled 
vehicle,  when  the  noise  of  the  wheels  is  heard,  a 
chirp  or  two  like  the  note  of  a  bird  is  heard,  and  this 
operates  as  an  alarm — ^in  a  moment  all  is  still.    Then 
if  the  auditor  will  stay  his  progress  and  listen,  he 
'  will  be  amply  repaid— 4>ne  single  note,  with  a  vibra- 
I  tion  in  the  sound,  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
I  produced  by  putting  a  small  pea  into  a  flageolet,  will 
he  beard,  low  in  tone,  but  distinct  and  musical ;  in  a 
second  or  two  this  will  be  followed  by  a  higher  note, 
I  perfectly  according  in  harmony,   then  another  and 
I  uiother,  until  you  nave  successively  solo,  duet,  trio, 
1  quartette,  and  full  chorus:  the  deep  hoarse  note  of 
i  ^°^  ^^11  frog  occasionally  heard  Uke  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  twanging  with  the  finger  the  thick  string 
•  w  the  violoncello.*'— Fd. 
*  Resel,  ibid. 


grateful  humidity  which  moistens  its  skin,  and 
renders  it  alert  and  active. 

As  frogs  adhere  closely  to  the  backs  of  their 
own  species,  so  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated 
experience,  they  will  also  adhere  to  the  backs  of 
fishes.  Few  that  have  ponds,  but  know  that 
these  animals  will  stick  to  the  backs  of  carp,  and 
fix  their  fingers  in  the  comer  of  each  eye.  In 
this  manner  they  are  often  caught  together ;  the 
carp  blinded  and  wasted  away.  Whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  desires  of  the  frog,  disappoint- 
ed of  its  proper  mate,  or  whether  it  be  a  natural 
enmity  between  frogs  and  fishes,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say.  A  story  told  us  by  Walton 
might  be  apt  to  incline  us  to  the  latter  opinion. 

^'As  Dubravius,  a  bishop  of  Bohemia,  was 
walking  with  a  friend  by  a  large  pond  in  that 
country,  they  saw  a  frog,  when  a  pike  lay  very 
sleepily  and  quiet  by  the  shore  side,  leap  upon 
his  hctfui,  and  the  frog  having  expressed  malice 
or  anger  by  his  swoln  cheeks  and  staring  eyes, 
did  stretch  out  his  legs,  and  embraced  the  pikers 
head,  and  presently  reached  them  to  his  eyes, 
tearing  with  them  and  his  teeth  those  tender 
parts;  the  pike,  irritated  with  anguish,  moves 
up  and  down  the  water,  and  rubs  himself  against 
weeds,  and  whatever  he  thought  might  quit  him 
of  his  enemy ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  frog  did 
continue  to  ride  triumphantly,  and  to  bite  and 
torment  the  pike  till  his  strength  foiled,  and 
then  the  frog  sunk  with  the  pike  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water :  then  presently  the  frog  appeared 
again  at  the  top,  and  croaked,  and  seemed  to  re- 
joice like  a  conqueror ;  after  which  he  presently 
retired  to  his  secret  hole.  The  bishop,  that  had 
beheld  the  battle,  called  his  fisherman  to  fetch 
his  nets,  and  by  all  means  to  get  the  pike,  that 
they  might  declare  what  had  happened.  The 
pike  was  drawn  forth,  and  both  his  eyes  eaten 
out ;  at  which,  when  they  began  to  wonder,  the 
fisherman  wished  them  to  forbear,  and  assured 
them  he  was  certain  that  pikes  were  often  so 
served." 

StJFPLEllENTABT  NOTB. 

There  are  various  species  of  frogs,  of  which  we 
notice  the  more  remarkable. 

The  Common  frog  of  this  country  is  called  the  Hed 
frog  by  the  French.  The  Green  jfrog  is  the  common 
frog  of  France,  and  is  the  one  chiefly  used  at  table. 
\U  thighs  are  in  great  request  there  among  the  ama- 
teurs of  good  cheer,  although  in  this  country  a  stu- 
pid prejudice  exists  against  it.  Its  colour  is  an  olive 
green,  distinctly  marked  with  black  patches  on  the 
back,  and  on  the  limbs  with  transverse  bars  of  the 
same.  From  the  tip  oi  the  nose  three  distinct  stripes 
of  a  pale  yellow  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
the  middle  one  slightly  depressed,  and  the  lateral 
ones  considerably  elevated.  The  under  parts  are  of 
a  pale  whitish  colour  tinged  with  green,  and  marked 
with  irregular  brown  spots.  Though  not  common 
in  England,  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  This  species  seldom  depo- 
sits its  spawn  before  the  month  of  June.  During 
this  season  the  male  is  said  to  croak  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.    In  some  particular  places. 
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where  these  animals  are  numerous,  their  croaking  ii 
very  oppressive  to  persons  unaccustomed  t^  it.  The 
globules  of  spawn  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon frog ;  and  the  young  are  considerably  longer  in 
attaining  their  complete  state,  this  seldom  toking 
place  till  November.  They  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  in  about  four  years,  and  live  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  They  are  excessively  vorad- 
ous,  frequently  seizing  young  birds,  and  even  mice, 
which,  like  the  rest  of  their  prey  of  snails,  worms, 
&c.,  they  swallow  whole.  '*The9e  fro^,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  'Gardener's  Chronicle,*  "are 
used  on  the  continent  as  barometers.  The  first  I 
ever  saw  was  in  a  shop  at  Munich.  On  inquiring  of 
the  owner,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  had  it  for 
several  years.  It  was  kept  in  a  tall  (confectioner's) 
glass  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  piece  of  coarse  gauze 
or  muslin  tied  over  the  top;  at  the  bottom  was 
some  wet  moss,  sufficiently  deep  for  the  little  crea^ 
ture  to  hide  itself  in ;  this  was  changed  every  week 
or  fortnight.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies ;  but  these, 
the  man  said,  he  gave  it  occasionally  more  as  a  bonne 
bauehe  than  as  a  matter  of  food.  A  little  wooden 
ladder  reached  from  the  bottom  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top.  As  the  weather  changed,  so  did  froggy 
ascend  or  descend,  and  if  it  was  to  set  fair  he  would 
sometimes  sit  for  days  on  the  top  step;  whilst,  if  bad 
weather  came,  he  would  also  for  days  hide  himself 
in  the  wet  moss.  I  afu^rwards  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  late  Mr.  Douce;  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  one,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I 

Procured  on  mv  next  visit  to  the  continent.  This 
ved  with  me  for  many  weeks ;  I  had  a  basket  made 
into  which  the  glass  dropped,  and  which  I  suspended 
in  the  carriage.  I  am  quite  sure  at  last  the  little 
creature  knew  roe:  its  eyes  would  sparkle  when  I 
came  up  to  it ;  if  I  gave  it  a  fly,  it  would  suflTer  the 
insect  to  buzz  about  for  perhaps  a  minute,  then  make 
a  sudden  dart,  and  swallow  it  at  a  mouthful.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Douce  placed  it  in  a  glass  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  it  died  soon  after  he  had  it. 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  procure  another. 
They  are  extremely  interesting,  and  in  an  elegant- 
shaped  glass  would  form  a  most  beautiful  and  useful 
ornament  in  any  drawing-room  as  a  barometer." 

Edible  frogs  are  brought  from  the  country,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  at  a  time,  to  Vienna,  and  sold  to 
the  great  dealers,  who  have  conservatories  for  them, 
which  are  large  holes,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in 
the  ground,  the  mouth  covered  with  a  board,  and  in 
severe  weather  with  straw.  In  these  conservatories, 
even  during  a  hard  frost,  the  frogs  never  become 
quite  torpid ;  when  taken  out,  and  placed  on  their 
backs,  they  are  always  sensible  of  the  change,  and 
have  strength  enough  to  turn  themselves.  They  get 
together  in  heaps,  one  upon  another,  instinctively, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  humid- 
ity ;  for  no  water  is  ever  put  to  them.  In  Vienna, 
in  the  year  17d3,  there  vr^fe  only  three  great  dealers, 
by  whom  most  of  those  persons  were  supplied  who 
brought  theiii  to  the  market  ready  for  the  cook.  As 
their  spawning  time  is  so  very  late  in  the  year,  those 
animals  that  are  brought  to  market  before  the  month 
of  June  for  edible  frogs,  are  supposed  to  be  either 
common  frogs,  or  sometimes  toaas. 

Mr.  Mer^eth  thus  describes  the  green  frog  of 
Australia:  **In  the  Macauaria,  near  Bathurst,  I 
6rst  saw  the  superb  green  frogs  of  Australia.  The 
river,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  was  for  the  most 
part  a  dry  bed,  with  small  pools  in  the  deeper  holes, 
and  in  these  among  the  few  shining  water-plants  and 
confervas,  dwelt  these  gorgeous  reptiles.  In  form 
and  size  they  resemble  a  very  large  English  frog,  but 
their  colour  is  more  beautiful  than  words  can  de- 
scribe. I  never  saw  plant  or  gem  of  such  bright 
tints.  A  vivid  yellow  green  seems  the  groundwork 
of  the  creature's  array  ;  and  this  is  daintily  pencilled 


over  with  other  shades — emerald-olive  and  hloew 
green,  and  a  few  delicate  markings  of  ydlow,  hke 
an  embroidery  of  gold  thread  upon  shaded  velvet. 
As  the  creatures  sit  looking  at  you  frt>iB  their  moist 
floating  bowers,  with  their  large  eyes  expressive  of 
the  most  perfect  enjoyment,  which,  if  you  doubt 
while  they  remain  still,  you  can't  refuse  to  believe 
in  when  you  see  them  float  intb  the  delidoos  cool 
water,  and  go  slowly  stretdiing  their  long  green  legs, 
as  they  pass  through  the  wavy  grove  m  feathery 
plants  m  the  river's  bed,  till  you  lose  them  under  a 
dense  mass  of  gently-waving  leaves.  And  to  see 
this  while  a  burning,  broiling  sun  is  scorching  up 
your  very  lift,  and  not  a  breath  is  stirring,  and  the 
glare  of  the  herbless  earth  dazzles  your  agonizing 
eyes  into  blindness,  is  enough  to  make  one  williog 
to  forego  all  the  glories  of  humanity,  and  be  dunged 
into  a  frog  1 " 

The  laige  water,  or  BuH-frog,  is  also  edible,  hav- 
ing as  much  on  them  as  a  young  fowl;    It  frequently 
measures  from  the  nose  to  the  hind  feet,  a  foot  and 
a  half,  or  upwards.     Its  colour  is  a  dusky  olive 
brown,  marked  with  numerous  dark  spots,  lighter 
beneath  than  above.     The  external  membranes  of 
the  ears  are  large,  round,  and  of  a  brownish  red  sur- 
rounded by  a  yellowish  margin.      This  spedes  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  America,  where, 
at  the  springs  and  small  rills,  they  are  said  to  sit  in 
pairs.      Kalm,  however,  says,   that  they  freqaent 
only  ponds  and  marshes.     In  Virginia  they  are  in 
such  abundance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  spring 
that  has  not  a  pair  of  them.     The  inhabitants.  Who 
respect  them  as  genii  of  the  fountains,  imagine  thst 
they  purify  the  water.     The  women,  however,  are 
no  friends  to  them,  because  they  kill  and  eat  young    ' 
ducks  and  goslings;  and  sometimes  they  carry  off 
chickens  that  venture  too  near  the  pond.     Wben    j 
suddenly  surprised,  by  a  long  leap  or  two  they  enter    [ 
their  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  they  lie  pafecUy 
secure.     A  full-grown  bull-frog  will  sometimes  leap 
three  yards.     Kalm  relates  the  following  story  re-    < 
specting  one  of  them.     The  American  Indians  are 
known  to  be  excellent  runners,  being  almost  able  to 
equal  the  best  horse  in  its  swiftest  course.   In  order, 
therefiwe,  to  try  how  well  the  buU-frog  could  leap, 
some  Swedes  laid  a  wager  with  a  young  Indian  that 
he  could  not  overtake  one  of  them,  prorided  it  had    ^ 
two  leaps  beforehand.     They  carried   a  buU-frpg,    j 
which  they  had  caught  in  a  pond,  into  a  field,  and 
burnt  its  tail.     The  fire,  and  the  Indian  who  endea- 
voured to  get  up  to  the  fro^,  had  together  such  an 
effect  on  the  animal,  that  it  made  its  long  leaps 
across  the  field  as  fi»t  as  it  could.     The  Indian  pur-  , 
sued  it  with  his  might.     The  noise  he  made  in  run- 
ning frightened  the  poor  frog ;  probably  it  was  afraid 
of  being  tortured  with  fire  again,  and  therefore  it  re- 
doubled its  leaps,  and  by  that  means  reached  the    , 
pond,  which  was  fixed  on  as  their  goal,  before  the    . 
Indian  could  overtake  it.     This  animal  is  called  the 
bull-frog  on  account  of  its  croaking,  which  is  said  i 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  hoarse  lowing  of  a  bull ; 
and  when,  in  a  calm  night,  many  of  them  are  making  - 
a  noise  together,  they  may  be  heard  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  night  ii  the  time  when  , 
they  croak,  and  they  are  said  to  do  it  at  intervals.  . 
In  this  act  they  are  either  hidden  among  the  grass  or 
rushes,  or  they  are  in  the  water,  with  their  heads 
above  the  surface.     Kalm  informs  us  that,  as  be  was  I 
one  day  riding  out,  he  heard  one  of  them  roaring  be- 
fore him,  and  supposed  it  to  be  a  bull  hidden  in  th 
bushes  at  a  little  distance.     The  voice  was,  indeed, 
more  hoarse  than  that  of  a  bull,  yet  it  was  too  loud  ' 
for  him  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  emitted  by  i^o  > 
small  an  animal  as  a  frog,  and  he  was  in  considerable 
alarm  for  his  safety.     He   was   undeceii-'ed  s  few  ; 
hours  afterwards,  by  a  party  of  Swedes,  to  whom  hs  I 
had  communicated  his  fears.  I 
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The  Tren-frog^  which  is  a  native  of  America, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  many  other  European 
regions,  but  never  found  in  Britain,  is  small,  and  of 
a  slender  and  very  elegant  shape.  It  is  the  only  spe> 
des  found  in  Europe  of  a  genus  called  fiy/a,  which 
are  distinguished  from  frogs  and  toads  by  the  viscous 
cushions  by  which  the  toes  are  terminated.  Its  up- 
per parts  are  green,  and  the  abdomen  is  whitish, 
marked  by  numerous  granules.  The  under  surface 
of  the  limbs  is  reddish,  and  on  eaeh  side  of  the  body 
there  is  a  longitudinal  blackish  or  violet -coloured 
streak.  The  body  is  smooth  above,  and  the  hind- 
legs  are  very  long  and  slender.  At  the  end  of  each 
toe  is  a  round,  fleshy,  concave  apparatus,  not  unlike 
the  mouth  of  a  leech,  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
is  cmabled  to  adhere  even  to  the  most  polished  sur- 
fiices.  This  animal,  during  the  summer-months,  re- 
sides principally  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees, 
where  it  wanders  among  the  foliage  in  quest  of  in- 
sects. These  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  steal- 
ing 8oftl|r  to  them,  as  a  cat  does  to  a  mouse,  till  at  a 
proper  'distance,  when  it  makes  a  sudden  spring  upon 
them  of  frequently  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  It 
often  suspends  itself  by  its  feet  or  abdomen,  to  the 
upper  parts  of  leaves,  remaining  thus  concealed 
among  the  foliage.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  cov- 
ered with  small  glandular  granules  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  the  animal  to  adhere  as  well  by  these  as 
by  the  toes.  It  will  even  stick  to  glass  by  pressing 
its  belly  against  it.  About  the  end  of  autumn  the 
tree-frog  retires  to  the  water  and  lies  concealed  in  a 
torpid  state  in  the  mud  till  the  spring,  when,  on  the 
return  of  warm  weather,  it  emerges,  like  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  to  deposit  its  spawn  m  the  water.  At 
this  period  the  male  inflates  his  throat  in  a  surprising 
manner,  forming  a  large  sphere  beneath  his  head ;  he 
also  exerts  a  very  loud  and  sharp  croak,  that  may  be 
beard  to  a  vast  distance.  The  tadpoles  become  per- 
fected about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  they  soon 
afterwards  begin  to  ascend  the  adjacent  trees.  At 
this  time  they  are  particularly  noisy  in  the  evenings 
on  the  approach  of  rain ;  therefore,  if  kept  in  glasses 
in  a  room,  and  supplied  with  proper  food,  they  will 
supply  the  place  of  barometers  by  aflfording  sure  pre- 
sage of  changes  of  weather. 

Tree-frogs  have  been  kept  also  by  Dr.  Townson, 
who  had  them  in  a  window,  and  appropriated  to  their 
use  a  bowl  of  water,  in  which  they  lived.  They 
soon  grew  quite  tame;  and  to  two  that  he  had  had 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  were  particular 
favourites,  the  doctor  gave  the  names  of  Damon  and 
Musidora.  In  the  evening  they  seldom  failed  to  go 
into  the  water,  unless  the  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  in  which  case  they  would  sometimes  stay  out 
a  couple  of  days.  When  they  were  out  of  the  water, 
if  a  few  drops  were  thrown  imon  the  board,  they  al- 
wavs  applied  their  bodies  as  close  to  it  as  they  could ; 
and  from  this  absorption  through  the  skin,  though 
they  were  flaccid  before,  they  soon  again  appeared 
plump.  A  tree-frog  that  had  not  been  in  the  water 
durin£[  the  night  was  weighed,  and  then  immersed ; 
alter  it  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  bowl  it 
came  out,  and  was  found  to  have  absorbed  nearly 
half  its  own  weight  of  water.  From  other  experi- 
ments, it  was  disisovered  that  these  animals  frequently 
absorbed  nearly  their  whole  weight  of  water;  and 
that,  as  was  clearly  proved,  by  the  under  surface 
only  of  the  body.  They  will  even  absorb  water 
from  vretted  blotting-paper.  Sometimes  they  eject 
water  with  considerable  force  from  their  bodies,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fourth  part  or  more  of  their  weight. 
Before  the  flies  bad  disappeared  in  autumn,  the  doc- 
tor  had  collected  for  his  favourite  tree-frog,  Musi- 
dora, a  great  quantity,  as  winter-provision.  When 
he  liud  any  of  them  before  her  she  took  no  notice  of 
them,  but  the  moment  he  moved  them  with  his 
breath,  she  sprang  upon  and  ate  them.     Once,  when 
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flies  were  scarce,  the  doctor  cut  some  flesh  of  a  tor- 
toise into  small  pieces,  and  moved  them  by  the  same 
means ;  she  seized  them,  but  the  instant  afterwards 
rejected  them  from  her  tongue.  After  he  had  ob- 
tamed  her  confideooe,  she  ate  from  his  fingers  dead 
as  well  as  living  flies.  Frogs  will  leap  at  the  mov- 
ing of  any  small  object;  and,  like  toads,  they  will 
also  soon  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  sit  on  the 
hand,  and  be  carried  from  one  side  of  a  room  to  the 
other,  to  catch  flies  as  thev  settle  on  the  walL  This 
gentleman  acoordingly  made  them  his  guards  at  Got- 
tingen,  for  keeping  these  troublesome  creatures  from 
his  dessert  of  fruit,  and  they  performed  their  task 
highlv  to  his  satis&ction.  He  has  seen  the  small 
tree-frogs  eat  humble-bees,  but  this  was  never  done 
without  some  contest:  they  are  in  general  obliged 
to  reject  them,  being  incommoded  by  their  stinp  and 
hairy  roughness ;  but  in  each  attempt  the  bee  is  fur- 
ther covered  with  the  viscid  matter  from  the  frog's 
tongue,  and  when  thus  coated  it  is  swallowed  with 
fiidlity. 

A  battle  between  a  tree-frog  and  snake  was  seen 
in  the  top  of  a  mangrove-tree,  by  one  of  the  officers 
who  was  with  Captain  Stedman,  when  he  was  sail- 
ing  up  one  of  the  rivers  of  Surinam  in  a  canoe. 
When  the  captain  first  perceived  them,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  frog  were  in  the  jaws  of  the  snake, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  \dxf^  kitchen  poker. 
This  creature  had  its  tail  twisted  round  a  tougn  limb 
of  the  mangrove,  while  the  frpg,  which  appeared 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  had  laid  hold  of  a  twig 
Math  its  hind-feet.  In  this  position  they  were  con* 
tending,  the  one  for  life,  the  other  for  his  dinner, 
forming  one  straight  line  between  the  two  branches; 
and  thus  they  continued  for  some  time,  apparently 
stationary,  and  without  a  struggle.  StiU  it  was 
hoped  that  the  poor  frog  might  extricate  himself  by 
his  exertions,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The 
jaws  of  the  snake  gradually  relaxing,  and  by  their 
elasticity  forming  an  incredible  orifice,  the  body  and 
fore-legs  of  the  frog  by  little  and  little  disappeared, 
till  finally  nothing  more  was  seen  than  the  hinder- 
feet  and  daws,  which  were  at  last  disengaged  from 
the  twig,  and  its  formidable  adversary  drew  it  down 
its  throat  by  suction.  The  frog  passed  some  inches 
farther  down  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at  last  stuck, 
forming  a  knob  or  knot  at  least  six  times  as  thick  as 
the  snake,  whose  jaws  and  Hiroat  immediately  con- 
tracted, and  resumed  their  former  natural  shape. 

The  Fire-frog  is  the  least  of  all  the  European  frogs, 
hardly  ever  equalling  the  tree-frog  in  size,  and  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  England.  Its  colour  on 
the  upper  part  is  of  a  dull  oUve>brown,  the  skin 
being  marked  with  large  and  small  tubercles ;  round 
the  edges  of  the  mouth  is  placed  a  row  of  blackish 
streaks  or  perpendicular  spots.  The  under  parts 
both  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  orange  -  coloured, 
spotted  or  variegated  with  irregular  markings  of  dull 
blue.  It  is  from  the  colour  of  the  under  surfsce  of 
its  body  that  this  spedes  has  obtained  the  name  of 
fire-frog. 

Mr.  Owen  has  discovered  that  some  fragments  of 
bones,  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  Saurians,  must  have 
belonged  to  an  animal  of  this  group;  the  microscopic 
structure  of  its  teeth  being  essentially  the  same. 
The  size  of  this  giant-frog  must  have  been  at  least 
that  of  a  f^ood-dzed  pi^;  and  there  is  reason  jto  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  animal  which  made  the  remark- 
able impressions  on  the  sandstone  of  the  Stourton 
quarries,  which  have  exdted  so  much  speculation 
amongst  geologists. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  TOAD,  AND  ITI  TA&IETIS8. 

Iv  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there  seems 
nothing  in  it  that  should  disgust  more  than  that 
of  the  frog.  Its  form  and  proportions  are  nearly 
the  same ;  and  it  chiefly  differs  in  colour,  which 
is  hlacker ;  and  its  slow  and  heary  motion,  which 
exhibits  nothing  of  the  agility  of  the  frog :  yet 
such  is  the  force  of  habit,  begun  in  early  preju- 
dice, that  those  who  consider  the  one  as  a  harm- 
less playful  animal,  turn  from  the  other  with 
horror  and  disgust.  The  fr<^  is  considered  as  a 
useful  assistant,  in  ridding  our  grounds  of  yermin ; 
the  toad,  as  a  secret  enemy,  that  only  wants  an 
opportunity  to  infect  us  with  its  venom. 

The  imagination,  in  this  manner  biassed  by  its 
terrors,  paints  out  the  toad  in  the  most  hideous 
colouring,  and  dothes  it  in  more  than  natural 
deformity.  Its  body  is  broad ;  its  back  flat ; 
covered  with  a  dusky  pimpled  hide;  the  belly 
is  large  and  swagging;  the  pace  laboured  and 
crawling ;  its  retreat  gloomy  and  filthy ;  and  its 
whole  appearance  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
and  horror:  yet,  upon  my  first  seeing  a  toad, 
none  of  all  these  deformities  in  the  least  affected 
me  with  Bensations  of  loathing :  bom,  as  I  was, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  toads,  I  had  pre- 
pared my  imagination  for  some  dreadful  object ; 
but  there  seemed  nothing  to  me  more  alarming 
in  the  sight,  than  in  that  of  a  common  frog ;  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time,  I  mistook,  and  handled 
the  one  for  the  other.  When  fiivt  informed  of 
my  mistake,  I  very  well  remember  my  sensations : 
I  wondered  how  I  had  escaped  with  safety,  after 
handling  and  dissecting  a  toad,  which  I  had  mis- 
taken for  a  frog.  I  then  began  to  lay  in  a  fund 
of  horror  against  the  whole  tribe,  which,  though 
convinced  they  are  harmless,  I  shall  never  get 
rid  of.  My  first  imaginations  were  too  strong 
not  only  for  my  reason,  but  for  the  oonviction  of 
my  senses. 

As  the  toad  bears  a  general  resemblance  of 
figure  to  the  frog,  so  also  it  resembles  that  animal 
in  its  nature  and  appetites.  Like  the  frog,  the 
toad  is  amphibious;  like  that  animal,  it  lives 
upon  worms  and  insects,  which  it  seizes  by  dart- 
ing out  its  length  of  tongue;  and  in  the  same 
manner  also  it  crawls  about  in  moist  weather.  The 
male  and  female  couple  as  in  all  the  frog  kind ; 
their  time  of  propagation  being  very  early  in  the 
spring.  Sometimes  the  females  are  seen  upon 
land  oppressed  by  the  males ;  but  more  frequently 
they  are  coupled  in  the  water.  They  continue 
together  some  hours,  and  adhere  so  fitst  as  to 
tear  the  very  skin  from  the  parts  they  stick  to. 
In  all  this  they  resemble  the  frog ;  but  the  assist- 
ance which  the  male  lends  the  female,  in  bring- 
ing forth,  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  species  that 
most  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  "In  the 
evening  of  a  summer's  day,  a  French  gentleman, 


being  in  the  king's  gardens  at  Paris,  perouTed 
two  toads-  coupled  together,  and  he  stopped  to 
examine  them.  Two  &ct8  equally  new  surprised 
him;  the  first  was  the  extreme  diflSenlty  the 
female  had  in  laying  her  eggs ;  the  second  was 
the  assistance  lent  her  by  the  male  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  eggs  of  the  female  lie  in  her  body, 
like  beads  on  a  string ;  and  after  the  first,  by 
great  effort,  was  excluded,  the  male  caught  it 
with  his  hinder  paws,  and  kept  working  it  till 
he  had  thus  extracted  the  whole  chain.  In  this 
manner  the  animal  performed,  in  some  measure, 
the  functions  of  a  midwife ;  impregnating,  at  the 
same  time,  eveiy  egg  as  it  issued  from  the  body." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  difiBcuHy  in 
brin^^ng  forth  obtains  only  upon  land ;  and  that 
the  toad,  which  produces  its  spawn  in  the  water, 
performs  it  with  as  much  ease  as  a  frog. '  They 
propagate  in  England  exactiy  in  the  manner  of 
frogs ;  and  the  female,  instead  of  retiring  to  dry 
holes,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  there  lies 
torpid  all  the  winter,  preparing  to  propagate  in 
the  beginning  of  spring.  On  these  occasions, 
the  number  of  males  is  found  greatiy  to  surpass 
that  of  the  other  sex,  there  being  above  thirty 
to  one;  and  twelve  or  fourteen  are  oft^n  seen 
clinging  to  the  same  female. 

When,  like  the  frog,  they  have  undergone  all 
the  variations  of  their  tadpole  state,  they  forsake 
the  water ;  and  are  often  seen,  in  a  moist  sum- 
mer's evening,  crawling  up,  by  myriads,  from 
fenny  places,  into  dryer  situations.  There,  hav- 
ing found  out  a  retreat,  or  having  dug  themselves 
one  with  their  mouth  and  hands,  they  lead  a 
patient  solitary  life,  seldom  venturing  out,  except 
when  the  moisture  of  a  summer's  evening  invites 
them  abroad.  At  that  time  the  grass  is  filled 
with  snails,  and  the  pathways  covered  with  worms 
which  make  their  principal  food.  Insects  also 
of  every  kind  they  are  fond  of;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Linnssus  for  it,  that  they  sometimes 
continue  immoveable,  with  the  mouth  open,  at 
the  bottom  of  shrubs,  where  the  butterflies,  in 
some  measure  fiudnated,  are  seen  to  fly  down 
their  throats.^ 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arscott»  there  are  some 
curious  particulars  relating  to  this  animal,  which 
throws  great  light  upon  its  history.  "  Concern- 
ing the  toad,'*  says  he,  ''that  lived  so  many  years 
with  us,  and  was  so  great  a  fiivourite,  the  greatest 
curiosity  was  its  becoming  so  remarkably  tame ; 
it  had  frequented  some  steps  before  our  hall-door 
some  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced 
with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for 
its  sixe,  (being  the  largest  I  ever  met  with,)  who 
constantly  paid  it  a  visit  every  evening.  I  knew 
it  myself  above  thirty  years ;  and  by  constantly 
feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  so  tame,  that  it  always 
came  to  tiie  candle,  and  looked  up,  as  if  expect- 
ing to  be  taken  up  and  brought  upon  the  table, 
where  I  always  fed  it  with  insects  of  all  sorts. 

1  Ammit.  vol.  vi.  p.  201. 
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It  was  fondest  of  flesh  maggots,  which  I  kept  in 
bran ;  it  would  follow  them,  and  when  within  a 
proper  distance,  would  fix  his  eyes,  and  remain 
motionlew  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if 
preparing  for  the  stroke,  which  was  an  instantane- 
ous throwing  its  tongue  at  a  great  distance  upon 
the  insect,  which  stuck  to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous 
matter.  The  motion  is  quicker  Uian  the  eye  can 
follow.  I  cannot  say  how  long  my  &ther  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  toad,  before  I  knew  it ; 
but  when  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it,  he  used 
to  mention  it  as  the  did  toad  I  have  known  so 
many  years ;  I  can  answer  fur  thirty-six  years. 
This  old  toad  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as  tiie 
warm  weather  came ;  and  I  always  concluded  it 
retired  to  some  dry  bank,  to  repose  till  spring. 
When  we  new  layed  the  steps,  I  had  two  holes 
made  in  the  third  step,  on  each,  with  a  hollow 
of  more  than  a  yard  long  for  it;  in  which  I 
imagine  it  slept,  as  it  came  from  thence  at  its  first 
appearance.  It  was  seldom  provoked.  Neither 
that  toad,  nor  the  multitudes  I  have  seen  tor- 
mented with  great  cruelty,  ever  showed  the  least 
desire  of  revenge,  by  spitting  or  emitting  any 
juice  firom  their  pimples.  Sometimes,  upon  tak- 
ing it  up,  it  would  let  out  a  great  quantity  of 
clear  water,  which,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  do 
the  same  upon  the  steps  when  quite  quiet,  was 
certainly  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural 
evacuation.  Spiders,  millipedes,  and  flesh  mag- 
gots, seem  to  be  this  animal's  fiivourite  food.  I 
imagine  if  a  bee  was  to  be  put  before  a  toad,  it 
would  certainly  eat  it  to  its  cost ;'  but  as  bees  are 
seldom  stirring  at  the  same  time  that  toads  are, 
they  rarely  come  in  th^  way ;  as  they  do  not 
appear  after  sun-rising,  or  before  sun-set.  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth 
of  their  hole,  I  believe  for  air.  I  once,  from  my 
parlour  window,  observed  a  large  toad  I  had  in 
the  bank  of  a  bowling  green,  about  twelve  at 
noon  in  a  very  hot  day,  very  busy  and  active 
upon  the  grass.  So  uncommon  an  appearance 
made  me  go  out  to  see  what  it  was;  when  I 
found  an  innumerable  swarm  of  winged  ants  had 
dropped  round  his  hole ;  which  temptation  was 
as  irresistible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious 
alderman.  In  respect  to  its  end,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  tame  raven,  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  would 
have  been  now  living.  This  bird,  one  day  seeing 
it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and, 
although  I  rescued  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and 
hurt  it  so,  that  notwithstanding  its  living  a 
twelvemonth,  it  never  eigoyed  itself,  and  had  a 
difficulty  of  taking  its  food,  missing  the  mark  for 
want  of  it«  eye.  Before  that  accident,  it  had  all 
the  appearance  of  perfect  health.** 

To  this  account  of  the  toad's  inofiensive  quali- 
ties, I  will  add  another  from  Yalisnieri,  to  show 
that,  even  taken  internally,  the  toad  is  no  way 
dangerous.     ''  In  the  year  1692,  some  German 

'  Reset  tried  a  frog;  it  swallowed  the  bee  alive: 
its  stomach  was  stung,  and  the  animal  vomited  it  up 
•gain. 


soldiers,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Arceti,  finding  that  the  peasants  of  the  coun- 
try often  amused  themselves  in  catching  frogs, 
and  dressing  them  for  the  table ;  resolved  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  like  entertainment,  and 
made  preparations  for  frog-fishing,  in  the  same 
manner.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
Italians  and  their  German  guests  were  not  very 
fond  of  each  other ;  and  indeed  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  gave  the  poor  people  of 
the  country  many  good  reasons  for  discontent. 
They  were  not  a  little  pleased,  therefore,  when 
they  saw  them  go  to  a  ditch  where  toads,  instead 
of  frogs,  were  found  in  abundance.  The  Germans, 
no  way  distinguishing  in  their  sport,  caught  them 
in  great  numbers ;  while  the  peasants  kept  look- 
ing on,  silently  flattering  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  speedy  revenge.  After  being  brought 
home,  the  toads  were  dressed  up  after  the  Italian 
fashion:  the  peasants  quite  happy  at  seeing 
their  tyrants  devour  them  with  so  good  an  appe- 
tite, and  expecting  every  moment  to  see  them 
drop  down  dead.  But  what  was  their  surprise 
to  find  that  the  Germans  continued  as  well  as 
ever,  and  only  complained  of  a  slight  excoriation 
of  the  lips,  which,  probably,  arose  from  some 
other  cause  than  that  of  their  repast." 

I  will  add  another  story,  from  Solenander ;  who 
tells  us,  that  a  tradesman  of  Rome  and  his  wife 
had  long  lived  together  with  mutual  discontent ; 
the  man  was  dropsical,  and  the  woman  amorous : 
this  ill-matched  society  promised  soon,  by  the 
very  infirm  state  of  the  man,  to  have  an  end; 
but  the  woman  was  unwilling  to  wait  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder ;  and  therefore  concluded 
that,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  nothing  was  left 
her  but  poison.  For  this  purpose  she  chose  out 
a  dose  that  she  supposed  would  be  the  most 
efiectual ;  and  having  calcined  some  toads,  mixed 
their  powder  with  his  drink.  The  man,  after 
taking  a  hearty  dose,  found  no  considerable  in- 
convenience, except  that  it  greatly  promoted 
urine.  His  wife,  who  considered  this  as  a  begin- 
ning symptom  of  the  venom,  resolved  not  to  stint 
the  next  dose,  but  gave  it  in  greater  quantities 
than  before.  This  also  increased  the  former 
83rmptom ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  woman  had 
the  mortification  to  see  her  detested  husband 
restored  to  perfect  health,  and  remained  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  being  a  widow. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  with- what  injus- 
tice this  animal  has  hitherto  been  treated.  It 
has  undergone  every  kind  of  reproach ;  and  man- 
kind have  been  taught  to  consider,  as  an  enemy, 
a  creature  that  destroys  that  insect-tribe  which 
are  their  real  invaders.'    We  are  to  treat,  there- 

^  The  common  toad,  which  is  generally  esteemed 
the  most  loathsome  of  British  reptiles,  and  which 
boys  too  often  heedlessly  pelt  with  stones,  as  if  it 
were  a  creature  injurious  to  mankind,  is  an  animal 
of  considerable  use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  being 
evidently  created  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  and 
clearing  awav  worms  and  other  small  vemun  which 
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fore,  as  fables,  those  accounts  that  represent  the 
toad  as  possessed  of  poison  to  kill  at  a  distance ; 
of  its  ejecting  its  venom,  which  bums  wherever 
it  touches ;  of  its  infecting  those  vegetables  near 

would  injure  vegetation.  The  character  of  this  in- 
offensive creature  has  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Fothergill,  a  naturalist  "  The  common  food  of  the 
toad,"  says  be,  **  is  small  worms,  and  insects  of  every 
description ;  but  its  favourite  food  consists  of  bees 
and  wasps.  When  a  toad  strikes  any  of  these  in- 
sects,  however,  deglutition  does  not  immediately  take 
place,  as  in  other  cases,  but  the  mandibles  remain 
closely  compressed  for  a  few  seconds,  in  which  time 
the  bee  or  wasp  is  killed,  and  all  danger  of  being 
stung  avoided.  The  mandibles  are  provided  with 
two  protuberances,  which  appear  to  be  destined  for 
this  office.  Although  capable  of  sustaining  long 
abstinence,  the  toad  is  a  voracious  feeder  when  op- 
portunity offers.  To  a  middle-sized  one  the  writer 
has  given  nine  wasps,  one  immediately  after  another; 
the  tenth  it  refused,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  it  took  eight  more.  To  see  the  toad  display  its 
full  energy  of  character,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  it 
in  its  place  of  retirement  for  the  day,  and,  if  possible, 
unperceived,  to  drop  an  insect  within  its  sight;  it 
immediately  arouses  from  its  apparent  torpor,  its 
beautiful  eyes  sparkle,  it  moves  with  alacrity  to  its 
prey,  and  assumes  a  degree  of  animation  incompatible 
with  its  general  sluggish  appearance.  When  arrived 
at  a  proper  distance,  it  makes  a  full  stop,  and,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  pointer,  motionless  eyes  its  destined 
victim  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  darts  out  its  tongue 
upon  it,  and  lodges  it  in  its  throat  with  a  velocity 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  It  sometimes 
happens  to  make  an  ineffectual  stroke,  and  stuns  the 
insect  without  gorging  it,  but  never  makes  a  second 
stroke  until  the  insect  resumes  motion.  It  uniformly 
refuses  to  feed  on  dead  insects,  however  recent.  For 
several  years  a  toad  took  up  its  abode,  during  the 
summer  season,  under  an  inverted  garden-pot,  which 
bad  a  part  of  its  rim  broken  out,  in  the  writer's  gar- 
den,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  latter  end  of 
Ma^,  and  retreating  about  the  middle  of  September. 
This  toad,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  distinguished 
the  persons  of  the  family,  who  daily  fed  it,  from 
strangers,  as  it  would  permit  them  to  pat  and  stroke 
it.  To  try  the  indiscriminating  appetite  of  these 
animals,  the  writer  has  dropped  before  a  full-grown 
toad  a  young  one  of  its  own  species,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  instant  it  began  to 
move  off,  it  was  eagerly  struck  at  and  swallowed ; 
but  the  writer,  in  repeating  this  experiment,  found 
that  more  will  refuse  than  devour  the  young  of  their 
own  species.  When  living  minnows  were  dropped 
before  a  toad,  they  were  stfuck  at  and  swallowed  in 
the  same  manner.  These  experiments  were  made 
on  toads  at  full  liberty,  and  met  with  like  results.'* 

The  useful  qualities  of  this  long-persecuted  and 
helpless  creature  are  becoming  appreciated  by  gar- 
deners. A  correspondent  of  *  the  Gardeners'  Gazette ' 
thus  writes: — "  C.  requests  information  relative  to 
the  destruction  of  woodlice.  I  beg  to  say  that  we 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  annoyance 
which  your  correspondent  complains  of.  I,  too,  grow 
cucumbers  in  pots,  in  the  front  of  our  pines.  Early 
last  spring  I  was  vexed  to  see  some  of  our  choicest 
sorts  nibbled  round  their  stems  by  those  little  pests. 
I  resolved  on  their  annihiUtion,  if  possible.  We 
I'emoved  the  pines  from  the  bed,  and  prepared  U  tub 
of  salt  brine ;  we  forked  over  the  tan  lightly ;  and  as 
we  proceeded,  others  followed  with  the  brine,  poured 
with  the  rose  water  pots,  thus  giving  the  whole  sur- 
face a  good  watering.  In  this  way  we  had  the  tan 
turned  and  returned  several  times,  by  which  we 
quickly  destroyed  tens  of  thousands.     As  auxiliary 


which  it  resides ;  of  its  ezceflsiye  fondness  for  ; ' 
sage,  which  it  renders  poisonous  by  its  approach :  ! 
these,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  kind.  < 
probably  took  their  rise  from  an  antipathy  which 
some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind.  It  b  a  . 
harmless,  defenceless  creature,  torpid  and  un-  {| 
venomous,  and  seeking  the  darkent  retreats,  not 
from  the  malignity  of  its  nature,  but  the  multi-  I 
tude  of  its  enemies.  '  i 

.  Like  all  of  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  torpid  in 
winter.    It  chooses  then,  for  a  retreat,  either  the  '  i 
hollow  root  of  a  tree,  the  deft  of  a  rock,  or  some-    | 
times  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  where  it  is  foiud    | 
in  a  state  of  seeming  insensibilitj.    As  it  is  very 
long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  killed ;  its 
skin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be  easily  pierced ;  and,    > 
though  covered  with  wounds,  the  animal  con-  ij 
tinues  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  every  part  ap-    ' 
pears  in  motion.    But  what  shall  we  say  to  its  1 1 
living  for  centuries  lodged  in  the  boeom  of  a  !  | 
rock,  or  cased  within  the  body  of  an  oak-tree,  ; 
without  the  smallest  access  on  any  side  either  ; 
for  nourishment  or  air,  and  yet  taken  out  ali^'e 
and  perfect !    Stories  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
as  rash  to  contradict  as  difficult  to  believe ;  we 
have  the  highest  authorities  bearing  witness  to 
their  truth,  and  yet  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
seems  to  arraign  them  of  fiUsehood.    Bacon  as- 
serts that  toads  are  found  in  this  manner ;  Ih-. 
Plot  asserts  the  same.    There  is,  to  this  day.  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  at  Chatsworth,  with  the 
print  of  a  toad  upon  it,  and  a  traditicn  of  the  , 
manner  in  which  it  was  found.    In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  account  ! 
of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of 
a  very  thick  elm,  without  the  smallest  entrance 
or  egress.^    In  the  year  1731,  there  was  another 
found,  near  Nantes,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak, 
without  the  smallest  issue  to  its  cell ;  and  the 
discoverer  was  of  opinion,  from  the  nze  of  the  | 
tree,  that  the  animal  could  not  have  been  con- 
fined there  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years, 
without  sustenance  and  without  air.    To  all  these  l 
we  can  only  oppose  the  strangeness  of  the  fiicts ;  | 
the  necessity  this  animal  appears  under  of  re- 
ceiving air  ;  and  its  dying,  like  all  other  animals, 

to  our  endeavours,  we  introduced  about  twenty  toads 
into  the  house,  since  which  time  they  have  done  | 
their  duty  so  vigilantly  that  we  have  not  been  in  the  :  | 
least  annoyed;  and  we  continued  to  cut  fine  fiiiit 
from  the  same  plants  until  October.  Perhaps  wf 
have  a  hundred  toads  in  our  frames  and  houses ;  some 
of  them  grown  of  a  large  size,  which  permit  us  to 
sleek  them  without  seeming  the  least  alamoed.  In 
the  day-time  they  retire  to  a  flower-pot  laid  on  ite 
side,  or  some  shelter.  When  we  come  into  the 
houses  in  the  night  we  find  them  busy  in  their 
nocturnal  rounds,  and  the  hapless  woodlice  or  beetles 
which  come  in  their  way  find  a  quick  exit  into  in- 
other  state.  Our  men  used  formerl)[  to  tbii.k  it 
meritorious  to  destroy  them  as  something  accurted. 
Now,  when  they  find  a  fine  toad,  they  bring  it  into  | 
the  garden  as  something  worthy  of  a  moment's  eoa- 
sideration  in-the  grand  scale  of  animated  luture."— 
Ed. 
*  Vide  the  year  1719. 
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in  the  air-pump,  when  deprived  of  this  all-BU0- 
taining  fluid.    But  whether  these  be  objections 
to  weigh  against  such  respectable  and  disin- 
terested authority  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
'  mine ;  certain  it  is  that  if  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
'  I  the  toad  will  live  for  several  months  without  anj 
'  food  whatsoever.^ 

,  To  this  extraordinary  account,  which  is  doubt- 
"  fill,  I  will  add  another  not  less  so ;  which  is,  that 
1 1  of  toads  sucking  cancerous  breasts,  and  thus  ez- 
I  tracting  the  venom,  and  performing  a  cure.  The 
I .  first  account  we  have  of  this  is  in  a  letter  to  the 
I !  bishop  of  Carlisle  from  Dr.  Pitfield,  who  was  the 
first  person  of  consequence  that  attended  the  ex- 
I  i  periment.    His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

^'  Tour  lordship  must  have  taken  notice  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
plication of  toads  to  a  canoered  breast.    A  patient 
'  of  mine  has  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunger- 
ford,  and  brought  down  the  very  woman  on  whom 
I  the  cure  was  done.    I  have,  with  all  the  atten- 
I  tion  I  am  capable  of,  attended  the  operation  for 
,  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  am  surprised  at 
the  phenomenon.    I  am  in  no  expectation  of  any 
great  service  from  the  application ;  the  age,  con- 
stitution, and  thoroughly  cancerous  condition, 
of  the  person,  being  unconquerable  barriers  to 
it.     How  an  ailment  of  that  kind,  absolutely 
local,  in  an  otherwise  sound  habit,  and  of  a  likely 
age,  might  be  relieved,  I  cannot  say.    But  as  to 

^  In  1777,  Herissant  undertook  some  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  fiicts  of  this  kind,  which 
mi^ht  appear  fiibulous.  He  shut  up  three  toads  in 
sealed  boxes  in  plaster,  and  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  one  of  these  toads  was  dead,  but  the  other 

I  two  were  still  livine.  Nobody  could  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  net.  yet  the  experiments  were 
severely  criticized,  as  well  as  the  observations  which 
they  seemed  to  confirm.  It  was  contended  that  the 
air  must  have  come  to  these  animals  through  some 
imperceptible  hole  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
observer.     Some  probability,  however,  was  given  to 

.  this  circumstance  by  some  researches  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
published  in  1817.  He  has  observed  that  toads, 
shut  up  totally  in  plaster,  and  absolutely  deprived  of 
air,  live  for  a  great  number  of  days,  and  much  longer 

, ;  than  those  which  were  forced  to  remain  under  water. 
I  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena  which  the  history  of  reptiles  can  furnish.     It 

I  appears  an  exception  to  the  necessity  of  air,  which 
;  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  life  of  all  animals, 
;and  seems  to  break  the  chain  which  united  them 

under  the  most  interesting  relations  of  existence.  It 
,  I  appears,  however,  that  the  air  evidently  penetrated 
'  I  through  the  plaster,  as  Dr.  Edwards  proved,  for  the 
,  toads  perished  as  soon  as  the  plaster  which  enclosed 
I  them  was  placed  under  water.  The  opponents  of 
■  Herissant  were  therefore  justified  to  some  degree  in 
I  their  scepticism.  Still  the  fact  of  animals  existing 
'  so  long  under  such  circumstances,  even  with  a  little 
I  air,  is  most  surprising,  and  calculated  to   produce 

I I  very  strange  reflections.  If  these  reptiles  lived  in 
this  manner  longer  than  they  would  have  done  in  the 

. '  open  dry  air,  ^e  reason  is  that  thev  lost  less  by 
'  I  transpiration,  and  if  they  died  much  Later  than  they 
,  would  have  done  in  water,  it  was  because  the  air 
,  certainlv  had  some  access  to  them.  See  Supple- 
mentary Note,  p.  359 Ed. 


the  operation,  thus  much  I  can  assert,  that  there 
is  neither  pain  nor  nauseousness  in  it.  The 
animal  is  put  into  a  linen  bag  all  but  its  head, 
and  that  is  held  to  the  part.  It  has  generally 
instantly  laid  hold  of  the  foulest  part  of  the  sore, 
and  sucked  with  greediness  until  it  dropped  off 
dead.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
creature  has  swollen  immediately,  and  from  its 
agonies,  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  I  have 
weighed  them  for  several  days  together,  before 
and  after  the  application,  and  found  their  increase 
of  weight,  in  their  different  degrees,  from  a  drachm 
to  near  an  ounce.  They  frequently  sweat  ex- 
ceedingly, and  turn  quite  pale,  sometimes  they 
disgorge,  recover,  and  become  lively  again :  I 
think  the  whole  scene  is  surprising,  and  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  natural  history.  From  the 
constant  inoffensiveness  which  I  have  observed 
in  them,  I  almost  question  the  truth  of  their 
poisonous  spitting.  Many  people  here  expect  no 
great  good  from  the  appUcation  of  toads  to  can- 
cers; and  where  the  disorder  is  not  absolutely 
local,  none  is  to  be  expected.  When  it  is  seated 
in  any  part  not  to  be  well  come  at  for  extirpation, 
I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  but  that  the 
having  it  sucked  clean  as  often  as  you  please, 
must  give  great  relief.  Everybody  knows  that 
dogs  licking  of  sores  cures  them ;  which  is,  I  sup- 
pose, chiefiy  by  keeping  them  clean.  If  there 
be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  history,  poisons  have 
been  sucked  out.  Pallentia  vulnera  lamhit  ore 
ventna  trahena,  are  the  words  of  Lucan  on  the 
occasion.  If  the  people  to  whom  these  words  are 
applied  did  their  cure  by  immediately  following 
the  injection  of  the  poison,  the  local  confinement 
of  another  poison  brings  the  case  to  a  great  degree 
of  similarity.  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  your  lord- 
ship with  my  long  tale :  as  it  is  a  true  one,  and, 
in  my  apprehension,  a  curious  piece  of  natural 
history,  I  could  not  forbear  communicating  it  to 
you.  I  own  I  thought  the  story  in  the  papers 
to  be  an  invention  ;  and  when  I  considered  the 
instinctive  principle  in  all  animals  of  self-preser- 
vation, I  was  confirmed  in  my  disbelief:  but 
what  I  have  related  I  saw ;  and  all  theory  must 
yield  to  fact.  It  is  only  the  Rubeth,  the  land- 
toad,  which  has  the  property  of  sucking ;  I  can- 
not find  any,  the  least,  mention  of  the  property 
in  any  one  of  the  old  naturalists.  My  patient 
can  bear  to  have  but  one  applied  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  woman  who  was  cured  had  them  on 
day  and  night,  without  intermission,  for  five 
weeks.  Their  time  of  hanging  at  the  breast  has 
been  from  one  to  six  hours." 

Other  remarks  made  upon  their  method  of  per- 
forming this  extraordinary  operation  are  as  fol- 
low :  *^  Some  toads  die  very  soon  after  they  have 
sucked ;  others  live  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  some  much  longer.  For  example,  one  that 
was  applied  about  seven  o'clock  sucked  till  ten, 
and  died  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  the  breast ; 
another  that  immediately  succeeded  continued 
till  three  o'clock,  but  dropped  dead  from  the 
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wound:  each  swelled  exceedingly,  and  grew  of  a 
pale  colonr.  They  do  not  seem  to  suck  greedily, 
and  often  turn  their  heads  away;  but  during 
the  time  of  their  sucking,  they  were  heard  to 
smack  their  lips  like  a  young  child.*"^ 

From  this  circumstantial  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  extraordinary  application,  one  could 
hardly  suppose  that  any  doubt  could  remain  of 
the  ingenious  observer's  accuracy ;  and  yet,  from 
information  which  I  haye  received  from  authority 
still  more  respectable,  there  is  much  reason,  as 
yet,  to  suspend  our  assent.  A  lady  who  was 
under  the  care  of  the  present  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  was  induced  by  her  friends 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  saw  the  case 
was  desperate,  and  that  it  would  quiet  her  mind 
as  well  as  theirs,  he  permitted  the  trial  During 
the  whole  continuance  of  their  application,  she 
cot^d  never  thoroughly  perceive  that  they  sucked 
her ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  their  swdling  and 
dying,  as  in  the  former  instances.  Once  indeed, 
she  said  she  thought  that  one  of  them  seemed  to 
suck ;  but  the  physician,  and  those  who  attended, 
could  not  perceive  any  appearance  of  it.  Thus, 
after  all,  it  is  a  doubt  whether  these  animals  die 
by  the  internal  or  the  external  application  of 
the  cancerous  poison. 

Of  this  animal  there  are  several  varieties :  such 
as  the  water  and  the  land  toad,  which  probably 
differ  only  in  the  ground-colour  of  their  skin. 
In  the  first,  it  is  more  inclining  to  ash-colour, 
with  brown  spots;  in  the  other,  the  colour  is 
brown,  approaching  to  black.  The  water  toad  is 
not  so  large  as  the  other ;  but  both  equally  breed 
in  that  element.  The  size  of  the  toad,  with  us, 
is  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  long ;  but  in 
the  fenny  countries  of  Europe  I  have  seen  them 
much  larger,  and  not  less  than  a  common  crab, 
when  brought  to  table.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
what  they  are  found  in  some  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, where  travellers  often,  for  the  first  time, 
mistake  a  toad  for  a  tortoise.  Their  usual  size 
is  from  six  to  seven  inches :  but  there  are  some 
still  larger,  and  as  broad  as  a  plate.  Of  these 
some  are  beautifully  streaked  and  coloured; 
some  studded  over  as  with  pearls ;  others  bris- 
tled with  thorns  or  spines;  some  have  the  head 
distinct  from  the  body,  while  others  have  it  so 
sunk  in  that  the  animal  appears  without  a  head.^ 
All  these  are  found  in  the  tropical  climates  in 
great  abundance,  and  particularly  after  a  shower 

6  Britifib  Zoology,  vol.  ill.  p.  SS8. 

7  Among  this  numerous  family  there  is  one  which, 
for  horrid  and  deformed  appearance,  probably  ex- 
ceeds  all  other  created  beings.  Thii  is  the  homed 
toad,  of  South  America.  The  colour  is  cinereous, 
with  brown  stripes.  The  eye-lids  project  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  and  give  it  the  appearance  as  if  the 
eyes  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  horns :  the  head  is  verv  large,  and  the  mouth 
IS  BO  enormous,  as  to  exceed  half  the  length  of  its 
body.  To  add  to  its  loathsome  appearance,  it  is 
likewise  clothed  all  over,  except  the  head  and  feet, 
with  short  sharp  spines Ed. 


of  rain.  It  is  then  that  the  streets  seem  entirely 
paved  with  them ;  they  then  crawl  from  their 
retreats,  and  go  into  all  places  to  enjoy  their  fa- 
vourite moisture.  With  us  the  Ofunion  of  its 
raining  toads  and  frogs  has  l<»ig  been  justly  ex- 
ploded ;  but  it  still  is  entertained  in  the  tropical 
countries ;  and  that  not  only  by  the  savage  Da- 
tives, but  the  more  refined  settlers,  who  are  apt 
enough  to  add  the  prejudices  of  other  nations  to 
their  own. 

It  would  be  a  tedious,  as  well  as  useless  task, 
to  enter  into  all  the  discriminations  of  these  ani- 
mals, as  found  in  different  countries  or  places; 
but  the  pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  is  too  strange  a 
creature  not  to  require  an  exact  description. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  nature,  a  more  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  than  that  of  an  animal 
breeding  and  hatching  its  young  in  its  back; 
from  whence,  as  from  a  kind  of  hot-bed,  thej 
crawl  one  after  the  other  when  oome  to  matu- 
rity. 

The  pipal  is,  in  form,  more  hideoos  than  even 
the  common  toad ;  nature  seeming  to  have  mark- 
ed all  those  strange  mannered  snimalft  with  pe- 
culiar deformity.  The  body  is  flat  and  broad; 
the  head  small ;  the  jaws,  like  those  of  a  mole, 
are  extended,  and  evidently  formed  for  rooting 
in  the  ground :  the  skin  of  the  neck  forms  a  sort 
of  wrinkled  coUar :  the  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a 
dark  chestnut,  and  the  eyes  are  smaU :  the  back, 
which  is  very  broad,  is  of  a  lightish  gray,  and 
seems  covered  over  with  a  number  of  small  eyes, 
which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 
distances.  These  eyes  are  very  different  from 
what  they  seem;  they  are  the  animal's  eggs, 
covered  with  their  shells,  and  placed  there  for 
hatching.  These  eggs  are  buried  deep  in  the 
skin,  and  in  the  beginning  of  incubation  bat 
just  appear ;  and  are  very  visible  when  the  yoong 
animal  is  about  to  burst  from  its  confinement. 
They  are  of  a  reddish  shining  yellow  colour ;  and 
the  spaces  between  them  are  full  of  ataJl  warts 
esembling  pearls.® 

TiuB  is  their  situation  previous  to  their  coming 
forth ;  but  nothing  so  much  demands  our  admi- 
ration as  the  manner  of  their  production.  The 
eggs,  when  formed  in  the  ovary,  are  sent  by  some 
internal  canals,  which  anatomists  have  not  hi- 
therto described,  to  lie,  and  oome  to  maturity, 
under  the  bony  substance  of  the  back ;  in  this 
state  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  whose 
seed  finds  its  way  by  pores  very  singularly  con- 
trived, and  pierces  not  only  the  skin  but  the  pe- 
riosteum. Thd  skin,  however,  is  still  apparently 
entire,  and  forms  a  very  thick  covering  over  the 
whole  brood ;  but  as  they  advance  to  maturity, 

8  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  female  lays  its 
eggs  af);er  the  manner  of  toads,  but  that  the  male, 
fastened  on  her  back,  fecundates  them,  and  then 
places  them  on  the  back  of  the  mother ;  she  then  re- 
pairs to  the  water,  where  her  skin  swells,  and  fbrois 
rounded  alveoli,  in  which  these  eggs  are  lodged,  to 
be  subsequently  disclosed Ed. 
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at  different  interTak,  one  after  another,  the  egg 
seems  to  start  forward  and  bourgeon  from  the 
back,  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  last  breaks, 
when  the  jonng  one  pats  forth  its  head :  it  still, 
howeyer,  keeps  its  situation,  until  it  has  ac- 
quired a  proper  degree  of  strength,  and  then  it 
leaves  the  shell,  but  still  continues  to  keep  upon 
the  back  of  the  parent.  In  this  manner  the  pi- 
pal  is  seen  travelling  with  her  wondrous  &mily 
on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  stages  of  matu- 
rity. Some  of  the  strange  progeny,  not  yet  come 
to  sufficient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and 
as  yet  without  life  in  the  egg:  others  seem  just 
beginning  to  rise  through  the  skin ;  here  peep- 
ing forth  from  the  shell,  and  there  having  en- 
tirely forsaken  their  prison ;  some  are  sporting 
at  large  upon  the  parent's  back,  and  others  de- 
scending to  the  ground  to  tiy  their  own  fortune 
below. 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  this  strange 
production  by  Seba,  in  which  he  differs  from 
Ruyseh,  who  affirms,  that  the  young  ones  are 
bred  in  the  back  of  the  male  only,  where  the  fe- 
male lays  her  eggs.    I  have  followed  Seba,  how- 
ever, not  because  he  is  better  authority,  but  be- 
cause he  is  more  positive  of  the  truth  of  his 
account,  and  asserts  assuredly  that  the  eggs  are 
found  on  the  back  of  the  female  only.    Many 
)   circumstances,  however,  are    wanting  towards 
completing  his  information ;  such  as  a  descrip- 
I   tion  of  the  passage  by  which  the  egg  finds  its 
I   way  into  the  back ;  the  manner  of  its  fecundar 
I   tion ;  the  time  of  gestation ;  as  also  a  his^oiy  of 
the  manners  of  this  strange  animal  itself;  but, 
!   by  a  prolixity  that  much  prevails  among  natu- 
I   ralists  at  present,  he  leaves  the  most  interesting 
'   object  of  curiosity  to  give  us  a  detailed  descrip- 
\   tion  of  the  legs  and  claws  of  the  pipal,  about 
•   which  we  have  very  little  concern. 
I      The  male  pipal  is  every  way  larger  than  the 
female,  and  has  the  skin  less  tightly  drawn  round 
the  body.    The  whole  body  is  covered  witb  pus- 
tules resembling  pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is 
of  a  bright  yellow,  seems  as  if  it  were  sewed  up 
from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  a  seam  being  seen 
to  run  in  that  direction.    This  animal,  like  the 
.    rest  of  the  frog  kind,  is  most  probably  harmless ; 
though  we  are  told  of  the  terrible  effects  result- 

I  ing  from  its  powder  when  calcined.  This,  how- 
'  ever,  must  certainly  be  false ;  no  creature  what- 

'   ever,  when  calcined,  can  be  poisonous ;  for  the 
fire  burns  away  whatever  might  have  been  dan- 
!   gerous  in  their  composition:   all  animal  sub- 
'   stances,  when  calcined,  being  entirely  the  same. 

I I  NoTB On  th0  VitaKty  of  Toadt. 

Il 

j'      "In  the  month  of  November  1S25/'  says  Dr. 

!  Backland,  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the 
'  'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,'  "I  com- 

I  menced  the  following  experiments  with  a  view  to 
explain  the  frequent  discoveries  of  toads  enclosed 
within  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that  are 
sasd  to  have  no  communication  with  the  external  air. 


"  In  one  luge  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone  (the 
Oxford  oolite  from  the  quarries  of  Ueddington),  twelve 
circular  cells  were  prepared,  earJi  about  one  foot 
deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a  groove 
or  shoulder  at  its  upper  margin  fitted  to  receive  a 
circular  pUte  of  glass,  and  a  circular  slate  to  protect 
the  glass ;  the  margin  of  this  double  cover  was  closed 
round,  and  rendered  impenetrable  to  air  and  water 
b^  a  luting  of  soft  clay.  Twelve  smaller  cells,  each 
SIX  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  were 
made  in  another  block  of  compact  siliceous  sandstone, 
vis.,  the  Pennant  grit  of  the  coal  formation  near 
Bristol;  these  cells  also  were  covered  with  similar 
plates  of  glass  and  slate,  cemented  at  the  edge  by 
clay.  The  object  of  the  glass  covers  was  to  allow 
the  animals  to  be  inspected,  wdthout  disturbing  tiie 
dav  so  as  to  admit  extemcJ  air  or  insects  into  the 
cell.  The  limestone  is  so  porous  that  it  is  easily 
permeable  by  water,  and  probably  also  by  air ;  the 
sandstone  ia  very  compact.  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  one  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  twenty-four  ceUs,  and  the  double 
cover  of  glass  and  slate  placed  over  each  of  them  and 
cemented  down  by  the  luting  of  clay ;  the  weight  of 
each  toad  in  grains  was  ascertained  and  noted  bv  Dr. 
Daubeny  and  Mr.  Dillwyn,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
placed  in  the  cells;  that  of  the  smallest  was  115 
grains,  and  of  the  largest  1,185  grains.  The  large 
and  small  animals  were  distributed  in  equal  propor- 
tion between  the  limestone  and  the  sandstone  cells. 
These  blocks  of  stone  were  buried  together  in  my 
garden  beneath  three  feet  of  earth,  and  remained  un- 
opened until  the  10th  of  December  1826,  on  which 
day  they  were  examined.  Every  toad  in  the  smaller 
cells  of*^  the  compact  sandstone  was  dead,  and  the 
bodies  of  most  of  them  so  much  decayed,  that  they 
must  have  been  dead  some  months.  The  greater 
number  of  those  in  the  larger  cells  of  porous  lime- 
stone were  alive.  No.  1,  whose  weight  when  im- 
mured vt'as  924  grains,  now  weighed  only  666  grains. 
No.  5k  whose  weight  when  immured  was  U185  grains, 
now  weighed  1 ,265  grains.  The  glass  cover  over  this 
cell  was  slightly  cracked,  so  that  minute  insects  might 
have  entered;  none,  however,  were  discovered  in  this 
cell ;  but  in  another  cell»  whose  glass  was  broken,  and 
the  animal  within  it  dead»  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  insecte,  and  a  similar  assembhige  also 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass  of  a  third  cell.  In  the 
cell  No.  9,  a  toad  which,  when  put  in,  weighed  968 
grains,  had  increased  to  1,.116  grains,  and  the  glass 
over  it  was  entire ;  but  as  the  luting  of  the  cell  with- 
in which  this  toad  had  increased  in  weight  was  not 
particularly  examined,  it  is-  probable  there  was  some 
aperture  in  it  by  which  small  insects  found  admission. 
No.  11,  had  decreased  from  036  grains  to  652  grains. 

"When  they  were  first  examined  in  December 
1826,  not  only  were  all  the  small  toads  dead,  but 
the  larger  ones  appeared  nuich  emaciated,  with  the 
two  exceptions  above-menti(med.  We  have  already 
stated  that  these  probably  owed  their  increased 
weight  to  the  insects  which  had  found  access  to  the 
cells  and  become  their  food.  The  death  of  every  in- 
dividual of  every  size  in  the  smaller  cells  of  compact 
sandstone,  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  air,  in  consequence  of  the  snudlness 
of  the  cells,  and  the  impermeable  nature  of  the  stone ; 
the  Urger  volume  of  air  origuially  enclosed  in  the 
cells  of  the  limestone,  and  the  porous  nature  of  this 
stone  itself  (permeable  as  it  is  slowly  by  water  and 
probably  also  by  air)  seems  to  have  favoured  the 
duration  of  life  to  the  animals  enclosed  in  them  with- 
out food.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  defect 
in  these  experiments  arising  from  the  treatment  of 
the  twenty-four  toads  before  they  were  enclosed  in 
the  blocks  of  stone.  They  were  shut  up  and  buried 
on  the  26th  of  November,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  had  been  caught  more  than  two  months  before 
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that  time,  and  bad  been  impriaoned  altogether  in  a 
cucumber  frame  placed  on  common  garden  earth, 
where  the  supply  of  food  to  bo  many  individuals  was 
probably  scanty,  and  their  confinement  unnatural,  so 
that  they  were  in  an  unhealthy  and  somewhat  meagre 
state  at  the  time  of  their  imprisonment.  We  can 
therefore  scarcely  argue  with  certainty  from  the 
death  of  all  these  individuals  within  two  vears,  as  to 
the  duration  of  life  which  might  have  been  main- 
tained had  they  retired  spontaneously  and  Allien  into 
the  torpor  of  their  natural  hybemisatkm  in  good 
bodily  condition. 

**  The  results  of  our  experiments  amount  to  this: 
all  the  toads  both  large  and  small  enclosed  in  sand- 
stone, and  the  small  toads  in  limestone  also,  were 
dead  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  all  the  large  ones  also 
were  dead ;  these  were  examined  several  times  during 
the  second  year  through  the  glass  covers  of  the  cells, 
but  without  removing  them  to  admit  air ;  they  ap- 
peared always  awake  with  their  eyes  open,  and  never 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  their  meagreness  increasing  at 
each  interval  in  which  they  were  examined,  until  at 
length  thev  were  found  dead;  those  two,  also,  which 
had  gained  an  accession  of  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  were  then  caretully  closed  up  again, 
were  emaciated  and  dead  before  the  expintion  of  the 
second  year.  At  the  same  time  that  these  toads  were 
enclosed  in  stone,  four  other  toads  of  middling  size 
were  enclosed  in  three  holes  cut  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trunk  of  an  apple-tree;  two 
being  placed  in  the  largest  cell,  and  each  of  the 
others  m  a  single  cell;  the  cells  were  nearly  circular, 
about  ^ye  inches  deep  and  three  inches  in  diameter ; 
they  were  carefiilly  closed  up  with  a  plug  of  wood, 
so  as  to  exclude  access  of  insects,  and  apparently 
were  air-tight;  when  examined  at  the  end  or  a  year, 
every  one  of  the  toads  was  dead  and  their  bodies 
were  decaved.  From  the  fatal  result  of  the  experi- 
ments made  in  the  smallcells  cut  in  the  apple-tree,  and 
the  block  of  compact  sandstone,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
toads  cannot  live  a  year  excluded  totall]^  from  atmo- 
spheric air ;  and  from  the  experiments  in  the  larger 
cells  within  the  block  of  oolite  limestone,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  from  food;  we  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  there  is  a  want  of  sufficiently  minute  and  accu- 
rate observation  in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases, 
where  toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within  blocks 
of  stones  and  wood,  in  cavities  that  had  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  the  external  air.  The  fact 
of  my  two  toads  having  increased  in  weight  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  endose  them  perfectly  by  a  luting  of  day, 
-shows  how  very  small  an  aperture  will  admit  minute 
insect*  suffident  to  maintain  life.  In  the  cell  No. 
6,  where  the  glass  was  slightly  cracked,  the  cotnmn- 
nication  though  small  was  obvious;  but  in  the  odl 
No.  9,  where  the  glass  cover  remained  entire,  and 
where  it  appears  certain  from  the  increased  weight 
of  the  endosed  animal,  that  insects  must  have  found 
admission,  we  have  an  example  of  these  minute  ani- 
mals finding  their  way  into  a  cell,  to  which  great 
care  had  beSen  taken  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  ac- 
cess. 

**  Admitting,  then,  that  toads  are  occasionallv 
found  in  cavities  of  wood  and  stone,  with  which 
there  u  no  communication  suffidently  large  to  allow 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  animal  enclosed  in  them, 
we  may,  I  think,  find  a  solution  of  such  phenomena 
in  the  habits  of  these  reptiles,  and  of  the  insects 
which  form  their  food.  The  first  effort  of  the  young 
toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  its  tadpole  state  and 
emerged  from  the  water,  is  to  seek  shelter  in  holes 
and  crevices  of  rocks  and  trees.  An  individual, 
which,  when  young,  may  have  thus  entered  a  cavity 
by  some  very  narrow  aperture,  would  find  abundance 


of  food  by  catching  insects,  which  like  itself  seek 
shelter  within  such  cavities,  and  may  soon  have  in. 
creased  so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
go  out  again,  through  the  narrow  aperture  at  which 
it  entered.     A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very  hkelj 
to  be  overlooked  by  common  workmen,  who  are  the 
only  people  whose  operations  on  stone  and  wood  dis- 
close cavities  in  the  interior  of  such  substances.    In 
the  case  of  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards,  that  occaaioD- 
ally  issue  from  stones  that  are  broken  in  a  quarry,  or 
in  sinking  wells,  and  sometimes  even  from  stnts  of 
coal  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine,  the  evidence  h 
never  perfect  to  show  that  the  reptiles  were  entirely 
endosed  in  a  solid  rock ;    no  examination  is  evier 
made  until  the  reptile  is  first  discovered  bv  the 
breaking  of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  oootained,  snd 
then  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain  without  carefully  re- 
pladng  every  fragment  (and  in  no  case  that  1  bsTe 
seen  reported  has  this  ever  been  done^  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  the  aoimsl 
may  have  entered  the  eavity  firom  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted.    Without  previous  examination  it  is  aliooit 
impossible  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  oomma- 
iiication.     In  the  case  of  rocks  near  the  suffaceof 
the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries,  reptiles  find  ready 
admission  to  holes  and  fissures.     We  have  a  notori- 
ous example  of  this  kind  in  the  lizard  found  inachslk  \  I 
pit,  and  Drought  alive  to  the  late  Dr.  CUrke.    In  ;| 
the  case  also  of  wells  and  coal-pits,  a  reptile  that  j  i 
had  fallen  down  the  well  or  shaft,  and  survived  its  1 1 
fall,  would  seek  its  natural  retreat  in  the  first  hole  <  I 
or  crevice  it  could  find,  and  the  miner  dislodgin^c  it  1 1 
from  this  cavity  to  which  his  previous  attention  had  . 
not  been  called,  might  in  ignorance  condude  that  r 
the  animal  was  coeval  with  the  stone  from  which  be 
had  extracted  it. 

**  It  remains  only  to  consider  the  eaae,  (of  which  1 
know  not  an^  authenticated  example,)  of  toads  that 
have  been  said  to  be  found  in  cavities  within  blocks 
of  limestone  to  which,  on  careful  examination,  no 
access  whatever  could  be  discovered,  and  where  the 
animal  was  absolutely  and  entirely  dosed  up  with 
stone.     Should  any  such  case  ever  have  existed,  it 
is  probable  that  uie  communication  between  this 
cavity  and  the  external  surface  had  been  dosed  up 
by  stalactitic  incrustation  after  the  animal  had  be- 
come too  large  to  make  its  escape.     A  similar  ex- 
planation may  be  offered  of  the  much  more  probable 
case  of  a  live  toad  being  entirely  surrounded  with 
solid  wood.     In  each  case  the  animal  would  have 
continued  to  increase  in  bulk  so  long  as  the  smallest 
aperture  remained  by  which  air  and  insects  could 
find  admission ;  it  would  probably  beoonse  torpid  ss 
soon  as  this  aperture  was  entirely  closed  by  the  sc- 
cumulation  of  stalactite  or  the  growtb  of  wood ;  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  long  this  state 
of  torpor  may  continue  under  total  exclusion  from 
food,  and  fit>m  external  air:  and  althoqgh  the  ex- 
periments above-recorded  show  that  life  did  not  ex-  . 
tend  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  individ- 
uals which  formed  the  subjects  of  them,  yet  for 
reasons  which  have  been  spedfied,  they  are  not  de- 
dsive  to  show  that  a  state  of  torpor,  or  suspended  ; 
animation,  may  not  be  endured  for  a  mudi  longer 
time  by  toads  that  are  healthy  and  well  fed,  up  to  . 
the  moment  when  they  are  finally  cut  off  from  food, 
and  from  all  direct  access  to  atmospheric  air.    The 
common  experiment  of  burying  a  toad  in  a  flower- 
pot covered  with  a  tile,  is  of  no  value,  unless  the 
cover  be  carefully  luted  to  the  pot,  and  the  hole  at  I 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  also  closed,  so  as  to  exdude  i 
all  possible  access  of  air,  earthworms  and  insects.    I   ' 
have  heard  of  two  or  three  experiments  of  this  kind,  '  j 
in  which  these  precautions  have  not  been  taken,  snd  < 
in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  toads  have  been  | 
found  alive  and  well.  I 

**  Besides  the  toads  enclosed  in  stone  and  wood,  I 
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1 1  four  others  were  placed  each  in  a  imall  baain  of  plaa- 

1    ter  of  Paris,  four  uches  deep  and  five  inches  in  diam- 

i '  eter,  having  a  cover  of  the  same  material  carefully 

I  luted  round  with  clay;   these  were  buried  at  the 

I    same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  blocks  of 

I    stoDe>  and  on  being  examined  at  the  same  time  with 

them  in  December  1826,  two  of  the  toads  were  dead, 

the  other  two  alive,  but  much  emaciated.     We  can 

I    only  collect  from  this  experiment,  that  a  thin  plate  of 

I    plaster  of  Paris  is  permeable  to  air  in  a  sufficient  de- 

I    gree  to  nuuntain  the  life  of  a  toad  for  thirteen  months. 

!    In  the  19th  vol.  No.  1 ,  p.  167,  of '  SilHman's  American 

Joomal  of  Science  and  Arts,'  David  Thomaa,  Esq., 


has  published  some  observations  on  frogs  and  toads 
in  stone  and  solid  earth,  enumerating  several  authen- 
tic and  well  attested  cases;  these,  however,  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  facts  so  often 
stated  and  admitted  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  torpid  rep- 
tiles  occur  in  cavities  of  stone,  and  at  ^e  depth  of 
many  feet  in  soil  and  earth ;  but  they  state  not  any 
thing  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a  small  aperture, 
bjT  which  these  cavities  may  have  had  communication 
with  the  external  surface,  and  insects  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  attention  of  the  discoverer  is  always 
directed  more  to  the  toad  than  to  the  minutie  of  the 
state  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  contained.'* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Il 

I  OF  LIZABBS  IN  GENERAL. 

TuBEB  is  scarcely  a  naturalist,  who  has  treated 
>  of  lizards,  but  has  a  particular  manner  of  rank- 
[  ing  them  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature.  Bay, 
I  rather  strack  with  the  number  of  their  legs 
I  than  their  habits  and  conformation,  has  exalted 
them  among  quadrupeds ;  while  Linn»us,  atten- 
tive only  to  their  long  slender  forms,  has  de- 

I  graded  them  among  serpents,  Brisson  gives  them 
a  distinct  class  by  themselves,  under  the  name  of 

<  I  reptiles.     Klein  gives  them  a  class  inferior  to 

I I  b^ts,  under  the  name  of  naked   quadrupeds. 

I  Some,  in  short,  from  their  scaly  covering,  and 
'  fondness  for  the  water,  have  given  them  to  the 
I ;  fishes ;  while  there  have  not  been  wanting  natu- 

'  ndists  who  have  classed  them  with  insects,  as 

I I  the  smaller  kinds  of  this  class  seem  to  demand. 

' '     It  is  indeed  no  easy  matter  to  tell  to  what 

,   class  in  nature  lizards  are  chiefly  aUied.    They 

I  are  unjustly  raised  to  the  rank  of  beasts,  as  they 

I  bring  forth  eggs,  dispense  with  breathing,  and 

li  are  not  covered  with  hair.     They  cannot  be 

pbu;ed  among  fishes,  as  the  majority  of  them 

live  upon  land :  they  are  excluded  from  the  ser- 

I  pent  tribe  by  their  feet,  upon  which  they  run 

'    with  some  celerity:  and  from  the  insects,  by 

I .  their  size ;  for  though  the  newt  may  be  looked 

i  upon  in  this  contemptible   light,  a   crocodile 

,  would  be  a  terrible  insect  indeed.    Thus  lizards 

I    are,  in  some  measure,  excluded  from  every  rank, 

,  I  while  they  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  properties  of 

all:  the  legs  and  celerity  of  the  quadruped;  a 

fikcility  of  creeping  through  narrow  and  intricate 

,  I  ways,  like  the  serpent ;  and  a  power  of  living  in 

the  water,  like  fishes ;  however,  though  endued 

with  these  various  powers,  they  have  no  real  ad- 


vantages over  any  other  class  of  animated  na- 
ture ;  for  what  they  gain  in  aptitude  for  one 
element,  they  lose  in  their  fitness  for  another. 
Thus,  between  both,  they  are  an  awkward  un- 
gainly tribe ;  neither  so  alert  upon  land,  nor  so 
nimble  in  the  water,  as  the  respective  inhabit- 
ants of  either  abode :  and,  indeed,  this  holds 
throughout  all  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
seeming  advantages  of  inferior  animals  are  mul- 
tiplied, theii^  real  ones  are  abridged;  and  all 
their  instincts  are  weakened  and  lost  by  the 
variety  of  channels  into  which  they  are  di- 
vided. 

As  lizards  thus  differ  frx)m  every  other  class  of 
animals,  they  also  difier  widely  from  each  other. 
With  respect  to  size,  no  class  of  beings  has  its 
ranks  so  opposite.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  removed  than  the  small  cameleon,  an  inch 
long,  and  the  alligator  of  the  river  Amazon, 
above  twenty-seven  feet  ?  To  an  inattentive  ob- 
server, they  would  appear  entirely  of  different 
kinds;  and  Seba  wonders  how  they  ever  came 
to  be  classed  together. 

The  colour  of  these  animals  also  is  very  vari- 
ous, as  they  are  found  of  a  hundred  different 
hues — green,  blue,  red,  chestnut,  yellow,  spotted, 
streaked,  and  marbled.  Were  colour  alone  capa- 
ble of  constituting  beauty,  the  lizard  would  often 
please ;  but  there  is  something  so  repressing  in 
the  animal's  figure,  that  the  brilliancy  of  its 
scales,  or  the  variety  of  its  spots,  only  tend  to 
give  an  air  of  more  exquisite  venom  or  greater 
malignity.  The  figure  of  these  animals  is  not  less 
various :  sometimes  swollen  in  the  belly ;  some- 
times pursed  up  at  the  throat ;  sometimes  with  a 
rough  set  of  spines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw ;  sometimes  with  teeth,  at  others  with 
none ;  sometimes  venomous,  at  others  harmless, 
and  even  philanthropic ;  sometimes  smooth  and 
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even;  sometimes  with  a  long  slender  tail;  and 
oftener  with  a  shorter  blunt  one.^ 

But  their  greatest  distinction  arises  from  the 
manner  of  bringing  forth  their  young.     First, 
some  of  them  are  viviparous.    Secondly,  some 
are  oviparous ;  and  which  may  be  considered  in 
three  distinct  ways.    Thirdly,  some  bring  forth 
^mall  spawn,  like  fishes.    The  crocodile,  the  igu- 
ana, and  all  the  larger  kinds,  bring  forth  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
animals  that  issue  from  them  are  complete  upon 
leaving  the  shell ;  and  their  first  efforts  are  to 
run  to  seek  food  in  their  proper  element.    The 
I  viviparous  kinds,  in  which  are  all  the  salaman- 
i  ders,  come  forth  alive  from  the  body  of  the  fe- 
I  male,  perfect  and  active,  and  suffer  no  succeed- 
ing change.    But  those  which  are  bred  in  the 

<  water,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  frt>m 
I  spawn,  suffer  a  very  considerable  change  in  their 
I  form.    They  are  produced  with  an  external  skin 

or  covering  that  sometimes  encloses  their  feet, 

I  and  gives  them  a  serpentine  appearance.     To 

this  &lse  skin  fins  are  added,  above  and  below 

<  the  tail,  that  serve  the  animal  for  swimming; 
but  when  the  false  skin  drops  off,  these  drop  off 
also ;  and  then  the  lizard,  with  its  four  feet,  is 
completely  formed,  and  forsakes  the  water. 

<  From  hence  it  appears,  that  of  this  tribe  there 
are  three  distinct  kinds,  differently  produced, 
and,  most  probably,  very  different  in  their  for- 
mation. But  the  history  of  these  animals  is  very 
obscure ;  and  we  are,  as  yet,  incapable  of  laying 
the  line  that  separates  them.  All  we  know,  as 
was  said  before,  is,  that  the  great  animals  of  this 
kind  are  mostly  produced  perfect  from  the  egg ; 
the  salamanders  are  gerierajUy  viviparous;  and 
9ome  of  the  water-lizards  imperfectly  produced. 

I  In  all  these  most  unfinished  productions  of  Na- 
I  ture,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  the  varieties  in  their 
'  structure  increase  in  proportion  to  their  imper- 
fections. A  poet  would  say,  that  Nature  grew 
I  tired  of  the  nauseous  formation,  and  left  acci- 
dent to  finish  the  rest  of  her  handy-work. 

However,  the  three  kinds  have  many  points  of 
similitude ;  and,  in  all  their  varieties  of  figure, 
colour,  and  production,  this  tribe  is  easily  distin- 
guished, and  strongly  marked.  They  have  all 
four  short  legs ;  the  two  fore-feet  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  man's  hand  and  arm.  They  have 
tails  almost  as  thick  as  the  body  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  generally  run  tapering  to  a  point. 
They  are  all  amphibious  also ;  equally  capable  of 
living  upon  land  and  water ;  and  formed,  inter- 
nally, in  the  same  manner  with  the  tortoise,  and 
other  animals,  that  can  continue  a  long  time 
without  respiration :  in  other  words,  their  lungs 
are  not  so  necessary  to  continue  life  and  circu- 
lation, but  that  their  play  may  be  stopped  for 

1  The  whole  of  this  tribe  is  perfectly  destitute  of 
poison,  and,  except  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  quite 
inoffensive  to  mankind.  Those  that  are  bred  in  wa- 
ters undergo  a  metamorphairs,  aod  pass  through  a 
tadpole  form.— En. 


some  considerable  time,  while  the  Uood  per- ' 
forms  its  circuit  round  the  body  by  a  shorter 
communication. 

These  are  differences  that  sufiiciently  separate 
lizards  from  all  other  animals;  but  it  will  be 
very  difiioult  to  fix  the  limits  that  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  from  each  other.  The  erocodfle 
tribe,  and  its  affinities,  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  by  their  size  and  fierce- 
ness; the  mlamander  tribe  is  distinguished  by 
their  deformity,  their  frog4ike  heads,  the  short- 
ness of  their  snouts,  their  swollen  bellies,  and 
their  viviparous  production.  With  r^ard  to  the 
rest,  which  we  may  denominate  the  cameleon  or 
lizard  kind,  some  of  which  bring  forth  from  the 
egg,  some  of  which  are  imperfectly  formed  from 
spawn,  we  must  group  them  under  one  head, 
and  leave  time  to  unravel  the  rest  of  their  his- 
tory. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  CROCODILE,  AlTD  ITS  AFFIITITIES. 

The  Crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a  happy 
distance  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
formidable  only  in  those  regions  where  men  are 
scarce,  and  arts  but  little  known.  In  all  the 
cultivated  and  populous  parts  of  the  world,  the 
great  animals  are  entirely  banished,  or  rarely 
seen.  The  appearance  of  such  raises  at  once  a 
whole  country  up  in  arms  to  oppose  their  force; 
and  their  lives  generally  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
temerity.  The  crocodile,  therefore,  that  was 
once  so  terrible  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  is  now  neither  so  large  nor  its  numbers  so 
great  as  formerly.  The  arts  of  mankind  have, 
through  a  course  of  ages,  powerfully  operated  to 
its  destruction;  and,  though  it  is  sometimes 
seen,  it  appears  comparatively  timorous  and  fee- 
ble. 

To  look  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural  ter- 
rors, grown  to  an  enormous  size,  propagated  in 
surprising  numbers,  and  committing  unceasing 
devastations,  we  must  go  to  the  uninhabited  re- 
gions of  Africa  and  America,  to  those  immense 
rivers  that  roll  through  extensive  and  desolate 
kingdoms,  where  arts  have  never  penetrated, 
where  force  only  makes  distinction,  and  the 
most  powerful  animals  exert  their  strength  with 
confidence  and  security.  Those  that  sail  up  the 
river  Amazon,  or  the  river  Niger,  well  know  how 
numerous  and  terrible  those  animals  are  in  such 
parts  of  the  world.  In  both  these  rivers,  they 
are  found  from  eighteen,  to  twenty-seven  feet 
long ;  and  sometimes  lying  as  close  to  each  other 
as  rafts  of  timber  upon  one  of  our  streams.  There 
they  indolently  bask  on  the  surface,  no  way  dis- 
turbed at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  since,  from 
the  repeated  trials  of  their  strength,  they  foand 
none  that  they  were  not  able  to  subdue. 
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Of  tliis  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds ; 
the  Crocodile,  properlj  so  called,  and  the  Cay- 
man or  Alligator.  Travellers,  however,  have 
rather  made  the  distinctions  than  Nature;  for 
in  the  general  outline,  and  in  the  nature  of  these 
two  animals,  thej  are  entirely  the  same.  It 
would  be  speaking  more  properly  to  call  these 
animals  the  Crocodiles  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  world;  for,  in  books  of  voyages,  they  are  so 
entirely  confounded  together,  that  there  is  no 
knowing  whether  the  Asiatic  animal  be  the  cro- 
codile of  Asia,  or  the  alligator  of  the  western 
world.  The  distinctions  usually  made  between 
the  crooodile  and  alligator  are  these :  the  body 
of  the  crooodile  is  more  slender  than  that  of  the 
alligator ;  its  snout  runs  off  tapering  from  the 
forehead,  like  that  of  a  greyhound ;  while  that 
of  the  other  is  indebted,  like  the  nose  of  a  lap- 
dc^.  The  crocodile  has  a  much  wider  swallow, 
and  is  of  an  ash-colour;  the  alligator  is  black, 
varied  with  white,  and  is  thought  not  to  be  so 
mischievous.  All  these  distinctions,  however, 
are  very  slight ;  and  can  be  reckoned  little  more 
than  minute  variationSr^ 

This  aoimal  grows  to  a  great  length,  being 
sometimes  found  thirty  feet  loog,  fr<mi  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail :  its  most  usual 
length,  however>  is  eighteen.  One  which  was 
dissected  by  the  Jesuits  at  Siam,  was  of  the  lat- 
ter dimensions ;  and  as  the  description  which  is 
given  of  it,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  the 
most  accurate  known  of  this  noted  animal)  I 
most  beg  leave  to  giye  it  as  I  find  it,  though 
somewhat  tedious^  It  was  ei^teen  feet  and 
a  half,  French  measure,  in  length ;  of  which  the 
tail  was  no  less  than  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
head  and  neck  above  two  feet  and  a  half.  It  was 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  where 
thickest.  The  fore-legs  had  the  same  parts  and 
conformation  as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within 
and  without.  The  hands,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  had  five  fingers;  the  two  last  of  which 
had  no  nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure.  The 
hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw,  were 
two  feet  two  inches  long;  the  paws,  from  the 
joint  to  the  extremity  of  ^e  longest  claws,  were 
above  nine  inches ;  they  were  divided  into  four 
toes,  of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  claws, 
the  longest  of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half; 
these  toes  were  united  by  a  membrane,  like  those 
of  a  duck,  but  much  thicker.  The  head  was 
long,  and  had  a  little  rising  at  the  top ;  but  the 
rest  was  ^t,  and  especially  toward  the  extremity 
of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered  by  a  skin,  which 
adhered  finnly  to  the  skull  and  to  the  jaws. 
The  skull  was  rough  and  unequal  in  several 
places ;  and  aboiit  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
there  were  two  bony  crests,  about  two  inches 
high:  the  skull  between  these  two  crests  was 
proof  against  a  musketrball;  for  it  only  rendered 
the  part  |k  little  white  that  it  struck  against. 


L^ 


^  See  Supplementary  |7ote  at  end  of  chapter. 


The  eye  was  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  was  so  placed  within  its  orbit, 
that  the  outward  part,  when  the  lid  was  closed, 
was  only  an  inch  long,  and  the  line  running  par- 
allel to  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered 
with  a  double  lid,  one  within  and  one  without : 
that  within,  like  the  nictitating  membrane  in 
birds,  was  folded  in  the  great  comer  of  the  eye, 
and  had  a  motion  towards  the  tail,  but  being 
transparent,  it  covered  the  eye  without  hinder- 
ing the  sight.  The  iris  was  very  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  was  of  a  yellow- 
ish gray  colour.  Above  the  eye  the  ear  was 
placed,  which  opened  from  above  downwards,  as 
if  it  were  by  a  kind  of  spring,  by  means  of  a  solid, 
thick,  cartilaginous  substance.  The  nose  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  near  an 
inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was  perfectly  round 
and  flat,  being  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
black,  soft,  spongy  substance,  not  unlike  the  nose 
of  a  dog.  The  jaws  seemed  to  shut  one  within 
another;  and  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
that  the  animal's  under  jaw  is  without  motion ; 
it  moves  like  the  lower  jaw  in  all  other  animals, 
while  the  upper  is  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  abso- 
lutely immoveable.  The  animal  had  twenty- 
seven  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen 
in  the  lower,  with  several  void  spaces  between 
them :  they  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  sharp 
at  the  point,  being  all  of  different  sizes,  except 
ten  large  hooked  ones,  six  of  which  were  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper.  The  mouth 
was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  where  broadest.  The  distance  of  the 
two  jaws,  when  opened  as  wide  as  they  could  be, 
was  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  this  is  a  very  wide 
yawn,  and  could  easily  enough  take  in  the  body 
of  a  man.  The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark 
brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  whitish  citron 
below,  with  large  spots  of  both  colours  on  the 
sides.  From  the  shoulders  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  the  animal  was  covered  with  large  scales, 
of  a  square  form,  disposed  like  parallel  girdles, 
and  fifty-two  in  number ;  but  those  near  the  tail 
were  not  so  thick  as  the  rest.  The  creature  was 
covered  not  only  with  these,  but  all  over  with  a 
coat  of  armour ;  which,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  a  musket-ball,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
commonly  asserted:  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  attitude  in  which  the  animal  was 
placed,  might  contribute  to  render  the  skin  more 
penetrable ;  for,  probably,  if  the  ball  had  stmck 
obliquely  against  the  shell  it  would  have  flown 
off.  Those  parts  of  the  girdles  underneath  the 
belly  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  were  made  up 
of  scales  of  divers  shapes,  but  not  so  hard  as 
those  on  the  back. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  gullet  was  large  in  proportion  to  the 
mouth;  and  a  ball  of  wood,  as  large  as  one's 
head,  readily  ran  down,  and  was  drawn  up  again. 
The  guts  were  but  short,  in  comparison,  being 
not  so  long  as  the  animal's  body.    The  tongucj 
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which  some  have  erroneoasly  asaerted  this  ani- 
mal was  without,  consiated  of  a  thick,  spongy, 
soft  flesh,  and  was  strongly  connected  to  the 
lower  jaw.  The  heart  was  of  the  size  of  a  calf's, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  the  blood  passing  as  well 
from  the  veins  to  the  aorta  as  into  the  lungs. 
There  was  no  bladder;  but  the  kidneys  sent  the 
urine  to  be  dischaiged  by  the  anus.  There  were 
sixty-two  joints  in  the  badc-bone,  which,  though 
very  closely  united,  had  sufficient  play  to  enable 
the  animal  to  bend  like  a  bow  to  the  right  and 
the  left ;  so  that  what  we  hear  of  escaping  the 
creature  by  turning  out  of  the  right  line,  and  of 
the  animal  not  being  able  to  wheel  readily  after 
its  prey,  seems  to  be  fiibulous.  It  is  most  likely 
the  crocodile  can  turn  with  ease,  for  the  joints 
of  its  back  are  not  stiffer  than  those  of  other 
animals,  which  we  know,  by  experience,  can 
wheel  about  very  nimbly  for  iJieir  sise. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  this 
formidable  animal,  that  unpeoples  countries,  and 
makes  the  most  navigable  rivers  desert  and  dan- 
gerous. They  are  seen,  in  some  places,  lying  for 
whole  hours,  and  even  days,  stretched  in  the  sun, 
and  motionless ;  so  that  one  not  used  to  them 
might  mistake  them  for  trunks  of  trees,  covered 
with  a  rough  and  dry  bark ;  but  the  mistake 
would  soon  be  &tal  if  not  prevented ;  for  the  tor- 
pid animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any  living 
thing,  darts  upon  it  with  instant  swiftness,  and 
at  once  drags  it  down  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
times  of  inundation,  they  sometimes  enter  the 
cottages  of  the  natives,  where  the  dreadfiii  visi- 
tant seizes  the  first  animal  it  meets  with.  There 
have  been  several  instances  of  their  taking  a  man 
out  of  a  canoe  in  the  sight  of  his  companions, 
without  their  being  able  to  lend  him  any  assist- 
ance. 

The  strength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is 
very  great ;  and  its  arms,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, irresistible.  We  have  seen,  from  the 
shortness  of  its  legs,  the  amazing  strength  of  the 
tortoise :  but  what  is  the  strength  of  such  an  an- 
imal compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  whose 
legs  are  very  short,  and  whose  size  is  so  supe- 
rior !  The  back-bone  is  jointed  in  the  firmest 
manner ;  the  muscles  of  the  fore  and  hinder  legs 
are  vigorous  and  strong;  and  its  whole  form 
calculated  for  force.  Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numer- 
ous, and  formidable ;  its  claws  are  long  and  tena* 
cious ;  but  its  principal  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion is  the  tail :  with  a  single  blow  of  this  it  has 
often  overturned  a  canoe,  and  seized  upon  the 
poor  savage  its  conductor. 

Though  not  so  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  terrible 
even  upon  land.  The  crocodile  seldom,  except 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  with  a  view  of  depo- 
siting its  eggs,  leaves  the  water.  Its  usual  me- 
thod is  to  float  along  upon  the  surface,  and  seize 
whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach ;  but 
when  this  method  fails,  it  then  goes  closer  to  the 
bank.  Disappointed  of  its  fishy  prey,  it  there 
waits,  covered  up  among  the  sedges,  in  patient 


expectation  of  some  land  animal  that  comes  to 
drink ;  the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  him- 
sel£  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  insidious  de- 
stroyer as  the  animal  approaches ;  nor  is  its  re- 
treat discovered  till  it  be  too  late  for  safety.  It 
seizes  the  victim  with  a  spring,  and  goes  at  a 
bound  much  further  than  so  unwiddy  an  animal 
could  be  thought  capable  of  exerting ;  thea  hav- 
ing secured  the  creature  with  both  teeth  and 
claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  water,  instantly  smks 
with  it  to  the  bottom,  and,  in  this  manner, 
quickly  drowns  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the 
crocodile  has  thus  surprised  escapee  from  its 
grasp  wounded,  and  makes  off  from  the  river 
side.  In  such  a  case  the  tyrant  pursues  with  all 
its  force,  and  often  seizes  it  a  second  time ;  for, 
though  seemingly  heavy,  the  crocodile  runs  with 
great  celerity.  In  this  manner  it  is  sometimes 
seen  above  half-armile  from  the  bank,  in  punuit 
of  an  animal  wounded  beyond  the  power  of  es- 
caping, and  then  dragging  it  back  to  the  river 
side,  where  it  feasts  in  security. 

It  often  happens,  in  its  depredations  along  the 
bank,  that  the  crocodile  seizes  on  a  creature  as 
formidable  as  itself,  and  meets  with  a  most  des- 
perate resistance.  We  are  told  of  frequent  com- 
bats between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger.  All 
creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continually  op- 
pressed by  a  parching  thirst,  that  keeps  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  descend 
to  drink  very  frequently.  It  is  upon  these  occa- 
sions that  they  are  seized  by  the  crocodile ;  and 
they  die  not  unrevenged.  The  instant  they  are 
seized  upon,  they  turn  with  the  greatest  agility, 
and  force  tiieir  daws  into  the  crocodile's  eyes, 
while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonist  into 
the  river.  There  they  continue  to  struggle  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  the  tiger  is  drowned. 

In  this  manner  the  crocodile  sdzes  and  destroys 
all  animals,  and  is  equally  dreaded  by  all.  There 
is  no  animal  but  man  alone  can  combat  it  with 
success.  We  are  assured  by  Labat,  that  a  negro, 
with  no  other  weapons  than  a  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round  with  a 
cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  animal 
in  his  own  element.  As  soon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  he  presents  his  left  arm,  which  the 
animal  swallows  most  greedily ;  but  sticking  in 
its  throat,  tho  negro  has  time  to  give  it  several 
stabs  under  the  throat ;  and  the  water  also  get- 
ting in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involuntarilv 
open,  the  creature  is  soon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a 
tun,  and  expires. 

To  us  who  live  at  a  distance  ftx>m  the  rapacity 
of  these  animals,  these  stories  appear  strange,  and 
yet  most  probably  are  true.  From  not  having 
seen  any  thing  so  formidable  or  bold  in  the  cir- 
cle of  our  own  experience,  we  are  not  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  wonderful  transactions  in  dis- 
tant climates.  It  is  probable  that  these  and  a 
number  of  more  dreadful  encounters,  happen 
every  day  among  those  forests  and  in  those  rivers 
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where  the  most  formidable  animals  are  known  to 
reside;  where  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger  and  the  hippopotamus,  the  shark  and  the 
crocodile,  have  frequent  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing, and  every  day  of  renewing  their  engage- 
ments. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  accounts,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  crocodiles  are  taken  bj  the  Siamese 
in  great  abundance.  The  natives  of  that  empire 
seem  particularly  fond  of  the  capture  of  all  the 
great  animals  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
We  have  already  seen  their  success  in  taking  and 
taming  the  elephant ;  nor  are  they  less  powerful 
in  exerting  their  dominion  over  the  crocodile. 
The  manner  of  taking  it  in  Siam,  is  by  throwing 
three  or  four  strong  nets  across  a  river,  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other ;  so  that  if  the  animal 
breaks  through  the  first,  it  may  be  caught  by 
one  of  the  rest.  When  it  is  first  taken,  it  em? 
ploys  the  tail,  which  is  the  grand  'instrument  of 
strength,  with  great  force ;  but  after  many  un- 
successful struggles,  the  animal's  strength  is  at 
last  exhausted.  Then  the  natives  approach  their 
prisoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  with  their  wea- 
pons in  the  most  tender  parts,  till  he  is  weakened 
by  the  loetf  of  blood.  When  he  has  done  stirring, 
they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
same  cord  they  fasten  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
last  they  bend  back  like  a  bow.  However,  they 
are  not  yet  perfectly  secure  from  his  fury ;  but, 
for  their  greater  safety,  they  tie  his  fore-feet,  as 
well  as  those  behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back. 
These  precautions  are  not  useless :  for  if  they 
,  were  to  omit  them,  the  crocodile  would  soon  re- 
'  cover  strength  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
.  chief. 

|i     The  crocodile,  thus  brought  into  subjection, 

'  or  bred  up  young,  is  ussd  to  divert  and  entertain 

the  great  men  of  the  East.    It  is  often  managed 

I  like  a  horse ;  a  curb  is  put  into  its  mouth,  and 
!  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks  proper.'   Though 

^  Many  people  altogether  disbelieve  Waterton's 

'    account  of  catching  the  crocodile,  or  the  cayman, 

and  laugh  at  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  having 

;■  ''jumped  on  his  back,"  in  order  to  conquer  him. 

,1  This  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  have  looked 

I I  upon  as  a  fiction ;  and  others  have  considered  it  as 
!  I  a  downright  falsehood.  The  following  observations 
' '  will  tend  to  counteract  this  idea,  and  to  show  that 

it  has  actually  been  the  custom,  among  some  nations, 
I  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  mount  on  the 
.  I  backs  of  crocodiles,  that  these  animals  may  be  taken 
I  with  more  &cility  and  safety.     Pliny  gives  this  curi- 
ous description  of  catching  crocodiles: — **  There  is 
I  a  race  of  men  hostile  to  the  crocodile,  called  Ten- 
^ '  tyritse,  from  an  island  in  the  Nile  itself,  which  they 
I  inhabit.     Their  stature  is  small,  but  their  courage 
in  this  practice  is  wonderful.     This  beast  is  terrible 
to  them  that  flee  from  him,  but  runs  away  from  bis 
I  pursuers,  and  these  men    alone  dare  attack  him. 
Moreover,  they  swim  after  him  in  the  river,  and 
,  I  momUimg  on  his  back,  like  horsemen^  as  he  opens  bis 
. ',  jaws  to  bite,  with  his  head  turned  up,  they  thrust  a 
I  club  into  his  mouth,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it,  one 
I  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  left,  they 
,  I  bring  him  to  shore  captive  as  if  with  bridles,  and  so 
,  I  frightened  with  their  shouts  only,  that  they  compel 


awkwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail  to  proceed 
with  some  degree  of  swiftness ;  and  it  Lb  thought 
to  move  as'&st  as  some  of  the  most  unwieldy  of 
our  own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some, 
indeed,  assert,  that  no  animal  could  escape  it, 
but  for  its  difficulty  in  turning ;  but  to  this  re- 
source we  could  wish  none  would  trust  who  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  find  themselves  in  danger. 

Along  the  rivers  of  Africa  this  animal  is  some- 
times taken  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shark. 
Several  Europeans  go  together  in  a  large  boat, 
and  throw  out  a  piece  of  beef  upon  a  hook  and 
strong  fortified  line,  which  the  crocodile  seising 
and  swallowing,  is  drawn  along,  floundering  and 
struggling  until  its  strength  is  quite  exhausted, 
when  it  is  pierced  in  the  belly,  which  is  its  ten- 
derest  part ;  and  thus,  after  numberless  wounds, 
IB  drawn  ashore.  In  this  part  of  the  world  also, 
as  well  as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object 
of  savage  pomp  near  the  palaces  of  their  monarchs. 
Philips  informs  us,  that  at  Sabi,  on  the  slave 
coast,  there  are  two  pools  of  water,  near  the  royal 
palace,  where  crocodiles  are  bred,  as  we  breed 
carp  in  our  ponds  in  Europe. 

him  to  disgorge  the  bodies  he  had  but  just  swallowed, 
in  order  to  be  buried.'*  Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  obser- 
vations  on  Egypt,  mentions  a  method  of  taking  the 
crocodile  still  more  like  that  which  Waterton  prac- 
tised in  South  America.  He  says,  '*  They  nnake  some 
animal  cry  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  when 
the  crocodile  comes  out,  t^ev  thrust  a  spear  into  his 
body,  to  which  a  rope  is  tied:  they  then  let  him  go 
into  the  water  to  spend  himself,  and  afterwards 
drawing  him  out,  run  a  pole  into  bis  mouth,  and, 
jvmpina  cm  hi»  back,  tie  his  jaws  together."  Now, 
Mr.  Waterton  and  his  Indians  having  secured  a  mon- 
ster of  the  Essequibo,  by  a  baited  hook  fastened  to 
a  long  rope,  "they  pulled  the  cayman,"  as  he  de- 
scribes, *'  within  two  yards  of  me,  I  saw  he  was  in 
a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation ;  I  instantl  v  dropped 
the  mast,  sprung  up,  and  jumped  on  hie  back,  turning 
half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with  | 
my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately  seized 
his  fore  legs,  and  by  main  force  twisted  on  his  back : 
thus  they  served  me  for  a  bridle."    Herodotus  relates 

a  different  way  of  catching  this  animal  on  the  Nile 

"  When  they  have  fixed  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh  on 
a  hook,  they  cast  it  into  the  middle  of  the  river ; 
and  on  the  bank  they  have  a  live  pig,  which  they 
beat.  The  crocodile,  hearing  the  squeakine,  goes 
to  the  noise;  and,  having  seised  the  flesh,  devours 
it:  they  then  pull  him;  and  when  they  have  dragged 
him  on  shore,  they  first  of  all  fill  his  eyes  with  mud; 
and  having  done  this,  he  is  very  easily  despatched." 
Pococke  and  Herodotus  both  assert  that  some  animal 
is  made  to  cry  near  the  river,  so  that  by  its  noise 
the  crocodile  may  be  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  we 
find  due  notice  was  likewise  given  on  toe  banks  of 
the  Essequibo;  for  we  read,  "the  Indian,"  having 
laid  the  bait,  "  then  took  the  empty  shell  of  a  land 
tortoise,  and  gave  it  some  heavy  blows  with  an  axe. 
I  asked  why  he  did  that  ?  He  said,  it  was  to  let  the 
cayman  hear  that  something  was  going  on.  In  fact, 
the  Indian  meant  it  as  the  cayman's  dinner-bell." 
Although  a  ride  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  very  fashionable,  as  a  morning's 
exercise  or  amusement,  even  in  this  age  of  the  **  march 
of  intellect,"  yet  it  is  seen,  from  the  above  authori- 
ties,  that  it  reallv  is,  and  long  has  been,  adopted 
in  the  process  of  killing  these  monsters  of  the  deep. 
—Ed. 
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Hitherto  I  have  been  describing  the  crocodile 
as  it  is  found  in  unpeopled  countries,  and  un- 
disturbed by  firequent  encounters  with  mankind.^ 
In  this  state  it  is  fierce  and  cruel,  attacking 
every  object  that  seems  endued  with  motion: 
but  in  Egypt,  and  other  countries  long  peopled, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  civilized,  and  the  rivers 
frequented,  this  animal  is  solitary  and  fearful. 
So  &r  from  coming  to  attack  a  man,  it  sinks  at 
his  approach  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and, 
as  if  sensible  of  superior  power,  ever  declines 
the  engagement.  We  have  seen  more  than  one 
instance  in  animated  nature  of  the  contempt 
which  at  first  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation 
have  for  man,  till  they  have  experienced  his 
powers  of  destruction.  The  lion  and  the  tiger 
among  beasts,  the  whale  among  fishes,  the  alba- 
tross and  the  penguin  among  birds,  meet  the 
first  encounters  of  man  without  dread  or  appre- 
hension ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  acknowledge  his 
superiority,  and  take  refuge  from  bis  power  in 
the  deepest  fastnesses  of  nature.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  different  characters  which  have 
been  given  us  of  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator, 
by  travellers  at  different  times ;  some  describing 
them  as  harmless  and  fearfvd,  as  ever  avoiding 
the  sight  of  a  man,  and  preying  only  upon  fishes : 
others  ranking  them  among  the  destroyers  of  na- 
ture ;  describing  them  as  furnished  with  strength, 
and  impelled  by  malignity,  to  do  mischief;  re- 
presenting them  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  man- 
kind, and  particularly  desirous  of  human  prey« 
The  truth  is,  the  animal  has  been  justly  described 
by  both ;  being  such  as  it  is  fbund  in  places  dif- 
ferently peopled  or  differently  civilized.  Whei'- 
ever  the  crocodile  has  reigned  long  unmolested, 
it  is  there  fierce,  bold,  and  dangerous ;  wherever 
it  has  been  harassed  by  mankind,  its  retreats  in- 
vaded, and  its  numbers  destroyed,  it  is  there 
timorous  and  inoffeiisive. 

In  some  places,  therefore,  this  animal,  instead 
of  being  formidable,  is  not  only  inoffensive,  but 
is  cherished  and  admired;  In  the  river  San 
Domingo,  the  crocodiles  are  the  most  inoffensive 
animals  in  nature ;  the  children  play  with  them, 
and  ride  about  on  their  backs ;  they  even  beat 
them  sometimes,  without  receiving  tiie  smallest 
injury.  It  is  true  the  inhabitants  are  very  care- 
ful of  this  gentle  breed,  and  consider  them  as 
harmless  domestics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  musk,  whieh 
all  these  animals  exhale,  may  render  them  agree- 
able to  the  savages  of  that  part  of  Africa.  They 
are  often  known  to  take  the  part  of  this  animal 
which  contains  the  musk,  and  wear  it  as  a  per- 
fume about  their  persons.     Travellers  are  liot 

3  It  is  a  very  remarkable  observation,  that  the 
crocodile,  when  it  appears  out  of  the  water,  is  almost 
surrounded  by  various  large  birds^  particularly  the 
pelican.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  there  exists  the 
same  sympathy  between  these  birds  (especially  the 
pelican)  and  the  crocodile,  which  the  heron  has  for 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  cows^ — £d. 


agreed  in  what  part  of  the  body  these  musk-bags 
are  contained ;  some  say  in  the  ears ;  some,  in 
the  parts  of  generation  ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  this  muAj  substanoe  is  amassed 
in  glands  under  the  legs  and  arm&  From  what- 
soever part  of  the  body  this  odour  proceeds,  it  is 
very  eirong  and  powerful,  tinctaring  the  flesh 
of  the  whole  body  with  its  taste  and  smelL  The 
crocodile's  flesh  is  at  best  very  bad  tough  eating ; 
but  unless  the  musk-bags  be  separated  it  is  in- 
supportable. The  negroes  themselves  cannot  well 
digest  the  flesh ;  but  then,  a  crocodile's  egg  is  to 
them  the  most  delicate  morsel  in  Che  world.  Even 
savages  exhibit  their  epicures  as  well  as  we ;  and 
one  of  true  taste  ^Hll  spare  neither  pains  nor 
danger  to  furnish  himself  with  his  favourite  re- 
past. For  this  reason,  he  often  watches  the 
places  where  the  female  comes  to  lay  her  egg^ 
and  upon  her  retiring  seizes  the  booty. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters;  and  ' 
though  they  are  sometimee  found  in  the  sea,  yet 
that  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  place  of  ex-  ; 
cursion  than  abode.    They  produce  their  young 
by  eggs,  as  was  said  above;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  fenoale,  when  she  comes  to  lay,  chooses  a 
place  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  some  ftesh-water 
lake,  to  deposit  her  brood  in.    &tte  always  pitches  i 
upon  an  extensive  sandy  shore,  where  die  may  . 
dig  a  hole  without  danger  of  detection  from  the  . 
ground  being  fresh  turned  up.    The  shore  must 
also  be  gentle  and  shelving  to  the  water,  for  the  | 
greater  convenience  of  the  animal's  going  and  re- 
turning ;  Biid  a  convenient  place  must  be  found  I 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  that  the  young  may 
have  a  shorter  way  to  go.    When  all  these  re- 
quisites are  adjusted,  the  animal  is  seen  cau- 
tiously stealing  upon  shore  to  deposit  her  burden. 
The  presence  of  a  man,  a  beast,  or  even  a  bird, 
is  sufficient  to  deter  her  at  that  tinte ;  and  if  she 
perceives  any  creature  looking  on,  she  in&llibly 
returns    If,  however,  nothing  appears,  she  then 
goes  to  work,  scratching  up  the  sand  with  her 
fore-paws,  and  making  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the  ; 
shore.    There  she  deposits  from  eighty  to  a  hon-  | 
dred  eggs,  of  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of  the   i 
same  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  skin  , 
like  parchment.     She  takes  above  an  hour  to   | 
perform  this  task ;  and  then  covering  up  the  ,  | 
place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  j ' 
she  goes  back  to  return  again  the  next  daj. 
Upon  her  return,  with  the  same  precaution  as 
before,  she  Uys  about  the  same  nttmbeT  of  eggs; 
and  the  day  following  also  a  like  number.    Thus 
having  deposited  her  whole  quantity,  and  hariog 
covered  them  close  up  in  the  sand,  they  are  soon 
vivified  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  and  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days,  the  young  ones  begin  to  break 
open  the  shell    At  this  time  the  female  is  in- 
stinctively taught  that  her  young  ones  want  re- 
lief ;  and  she  goes  upon  land  to  scratch  away  the 
sand,  and  set  them  free.    Her  brood  quickly  avail 
themselves  of  their  liberty ;  a  part  run  uugoided 
to  the  water;  another  part  aseend  the  back  of 
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the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in  greater 
safety.  But  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the 
water,  all  natural  connexion  is  at  an  end ;  when 
the  female  has  introduced  her  young  to  their 
natural  element,  not  only  she,  but  the  male,  be- 
come among  the  number  of  their  most  formidable 
enemies,  and  devour  as  many  of  them  as  they 
can.  The  whole  brood  scatters  into  different 
parts  of  the  bottom ;  by  hi  the  greatest  number 
are  destroyed,  and  the  rest  find  safety  in  their 
agility  or  minuteness. 

But  it  is  not  the  crocodile  alone  that  is  thus 
found  to  thin  their  numbers;  the  eggs  of  this 
animal  are  not  only  a  delicious  feast  to  the  sav- 
age, but  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  every  beast 
and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneumon  was  erected 
into  a  deity  among  the  ancients  for  its  success  in 
destroying  the  eggs  of  these  monsters :  at  present 
that  species  of  the  vulture  called  the  Gallinazo 
is  their  most  prevailing  enemy.  All  along  the 
banks  of  great  rivers,  for  thousand  of  miles,  the 
crocodile  ia  seen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that 
would  soon  overrun  the  earth,  but  for  the  vulture, 
that  seema  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge 
its  fecundity.  These  birds  are.  ever  found  in 
greatest  numbers  where  the  crocodile  is  most 
numerous:  and  hiding  themselves  within  the 
thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  ^ade  the  banks 
of  the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  silence, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  inter- 
roption.  Then  when  she  has  retired,  they  en- 
courage each  other  with  cries  to  the  spoil; 
and  flocking  all  together  upon  the  hidden  trea- 
sure, tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  a 
much  quicker  time  than  they  were  deposited. 
Nor  are  they  less  diligent  in  attending  the  female 
While  she  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water ; 
for  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the 
way,  it  is  sure  to  receive  no  mercy. 

Such  ia  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by 
late  travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this  animal; 
an  account  adopted  by  Linnsus  and  the  most 
learned  naturalists  of  the  age.^  Yet,  if  one  might 
argue  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  the 
crocodile's  devouring  her  own  young  when  she 
gets  to  the  water  seems  doubtful^  This  may  be 
a  story  raised  from  the  general  idea  of  this  ani- 
mal's rapacious  cruelty ;  when,  in  &ct,  the  cro- 
codile only  seems  more  cruel  than  other  j^ninmla^ 
because  it  has  more  power  to  do  mischief  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  more  divested  of  parental 
tenderness  than  other  creatures,  and  I  am  the 
more  led  to  think  so  from  the  peculiar  formation 
of  one  of  the  crocodile  kind.  This  is  called  the 
Open-Bellied  Crocodile,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
ifliae  belly  like  the  opossum,  where  the  young 
creep  out  and  in,  as  their  dangers  or  necessities 
require.  The  crocodile  thus  furnished  at  least 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young, 
since  she  thus  gives  them  more  than  parental 
protection.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  open- 

«  mioa 


bellied  crocodile  is  viviparous,  and  fosters  her 
young  that  are  prematurely  excluded  in  this  sec- 
ond womb,  until  they  come  to  proper  maturity.' 
'  How  long  the  crocodUe  lives  we  are  not  cer- 
tainly informed :  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  it 
lives  the  age  of  a  man :  but  the  ancients  so  much 
amused  themselves  in  inventing  fables  concerning 
this  animal,  that  even  truth  from  them  is  sus- 
picious. What  we  know  for  certain  from  the 
ancients  is,  that  among  the  various  animals  that 
were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing.® Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in 
his  unrivalled  exhibitions ;  and  the  Romans  con- 
sidered him  as  their  best  citizen,  because  he 
furnished  them  with  the  most  expensive  enter- 
tainments. But  entertainment  at  that  corrupt 
time  was  their  only  occupation. 

^  What  the  author  means  here  bv  the  open-bellied 
crocodile,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  maxe  out:  but  it  is 
certain  that  not  one  of  the  lizard  tribe  have  any 
thing  like  an  abdominal  pouch  for  the  safety  of  their 
young. — Ed. 

6  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  26. 

Supplement  ART  Note. 

The  principal  distinction  betwixt  the  alligator  and 
the  crocodile  is,  that  the  former  has  its  head,  and 
part  of  the  neck,  more  smooth  than  the  other ;  and 
that  the  snout  is  considerably  more  wide  and  flat,  as 
well  as  more  rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  size  of  a 
full-grown  alligator  is  never  more  than  eighteen  feet 
in  length ;  whereas  the  crocodile  grows  to  twenty-five 
feet.  Curwen  has  given  the  following  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  crocodile  and  alligator  or  cayman. 
The  crocodile  has  an  oblong  snout,  the  upper  jaw 
of  which  is  sloped  on  each  side  for  the  reception  of 
the  teeth  of  the  lower.  The  hind  feet  are  completely 
palmated.  The  alligator  has  an  obtuse  mouth,  the 
upper  jaw  receiving  the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower, 
in  a  particular  cavity  which  conceals  it.  The  hind 
feet  of  this  animal  are  semi-palmated. 

The  Gigantic  Crocodile  is  a  species  different  from 
the  above  two  animals :  its  specific  distinction  is  the 
jaws  long,  round,  and  subcylindric;  with  sixty  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifty-eight  in  the  lower:  they 
are  very  sharp.  Its  ears  are  longer  than  the  orbits,  and 
without  a  flap;  its  snout  altogether  is  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  the  head ;  nape  with  six  mamillary 
scales.  The  crocodile  has  forty  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  thirty-eight  in  the  lower. 

The  Egyptian  crocodiles  inhabit  the  Nile,  the 
Senegal,  and  in  all  probability  most  of  the  other 
African  rivers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  found  in  the 
Nile,  only  towards  the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where 
it  is  extremely  hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls 
into  a  lethargic  state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont 
to  descend  the  branches  of  the  nver  which  water  the 
Delta,  it  used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in 
caverns,  and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists.  Ac 
cording  to  the  relations  of  Hasselquist,  and  many 
other  travellers,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  must  be 
the  largest  animal  of  its  kind.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
these  animals  have  been  found  thirty  feet  and  more 
in  length.  The  ancients  pretend  to  have  seen  some 
of  them  six  and  twenty  cubits  in  length,  but  this  is 

Erobably  nothing  but  exaggeration.  These  crocodiles 
ave  a  strong  odour  of  musk,  which  they  even  com- 
municate to  the  waters,  which  they  frequent.  The 
negroes,  notwithstanding  this,  use  their  flesh  as  food 
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•8  did  likewise  tbe  ancient  inbalntants  of  Elphantiiw, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotas.  ^  Moore 
informs  U8  that  among  several  African  nations  the 
egg»  are  esteemed  the  highest  possible  delicacy. 
They  are  used  as  food  both  in  Egjpt  and  the  East 
Indies,  as  those  of  the  cajrman  are  m  Florida  and  the 
other  parts  of  America.  It  would  seem  that  other 
species  inhabit  the  Nile  as  well  as  this  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  that  at  least  one  variety  of 
the  common  crocodile  is  to  be  found  in  that  river. 
M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  found  a  head  of  this  em- 
balmed in  the  caverns  of  Thebes.  It  is  a  little  flatter 
and  more  elongated  than  that  of  the  common  croco- 
dile. The  old  Egyptians  entertained  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  crocodile.  At  Memphis  the  sacred 
individual  was  reared  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
nourished  with  abundant  food.  Saerifioes  and  offer- 
ings  were  presented  to  him;  he  was  adorned  with 
trinkets,  and  lodged  in  a  lake  or  basin  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple:  Sius  treated,  the  crocodile  lost  its 
ferocity,  and  became  so  tame  as  to  be  led  about  in 
religious  processions  and  ceremonies.  In  that  ooon. 
try,  so  vaunted  for  wisdom,  persons  have  been  known 
sufficientl;^  foolish  and  infistuated,  as  to  rejoice  when 
any  of  their  children  were  devoured  by  the  crocodile. 
But  in  some  districts  of  Egypt,  these  animals  were 
held  in  abhorrence,  and  hunted  and  killed,  also 
through  a  sentiment  of  religion;  because  they  be- 
lieved that  Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris  and  tbe 
genius  of  evil,  had  transformed  himself  into  a  croco- 
dile. In  the  year  5S  before  Christ,  the  edile  Scaurus 
exhibited  at  Home  five  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  and 
subsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  the  Fla- 
vinian  circus  filled  with  water,  and  exhibited  there 
to  tbe  people  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which  were  killed 
by  an  equal  number  of  men,  who  were  habituated 
to  fight  with  these  animals.  In  1681,  a  living  cro- 
codile was  brought  to  the  menagerie  of  Versailles, 
and  within  some  years  many  young  individuals  have 
been  seen  in  Paris. 

The  Double-crested  crocodile  is  the  most  common 
species  in  all  tbe  rivers  which  lead  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  It  is  found  in  Java.  It  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  rivers  of  Corea,  and  even  in  China. 

The  Crocodile  o^St.  Domingo  was  first  published 
as  a  distinct  species  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  or 
an  individual  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Paris  by  General 
Rochambeau.  These  crocodiles  cannot  eat  in  the 
water  without  running  the  risk  of  being  suffocated. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  bed  of  rivers,  to  drag  in,  and 
drown  their  victims,  which  they  suffer  to  rot. 

The  tribe  of  the  Caymans,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
at  present,  is  confined  to  the  continent  of  America. 
But  the  word  Cayman  is  generally  employed  by  all 
the  European  colonists  to  designate  the  crocodiles 
which  are  most  common  around  their  habitations. 
Thus  the  cayman  of  St.  Domingo  is  a  true  crocodile. 
Authors  are  but  little  agreed  on  the  origin  of  this 
name.  The  slaves,  on  their  arrival  from  Africa,  on 
sight  of  i  crocodile,  give  it  immediatelv  the  name  of 
cayman.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  it  was  the 
negroes  who  spread  tms  name  throughout  America, 
where  it  is  emploved  even  in  Mexico. 

The  Pike-muzzled  Cayman  (Crocodilus  Lucius)  in- 
habits  North  America.  It  proceeds  pretty  far  to- 
wards the  north.  It  ascends  the  Mississippi,  as  fiir 
as  the  Red  River.  These  reptiles,  in  Carolina,  con- 
ceal  themselves  in  marsbv  places  covered  with  woods, 
and  live  there  in  the  midst  of  carnage.  They  spring 
upon  domestic  animals  such  as  pigs,  sheep,  and  oxen, 
that  are  imprudent  enough  to  penetrate  into  these 
vast  solitudes,  seize  them  with  their  powerful  jaws, 
and  drag  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters, 
where  they  are  speedily  devoured. 

The  Spectacled  Cayman  (^Crocodilus  Sclerops)  grows 
to  a  very  considerable  size.  It  inhabits  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  very  common  at  Cayenne,  and  throughout 


all  Guiana.  In  the  great  river  of  the  enTirons  of 
Surinam,  some  of  these  caymans  have  been  seen,  that 
attained  to  the  length  of  twentv,  and  even  tweotv. 
four  feet.  The  negroes  sometimes  eat  their  flesh, 
although  it  has  a  fetid  and  musky  odour.  Stedmtn 
assures  us  that  they  will  not  attack  a  man,  ss  long 
as  he  remains  ia  notion  in  the  water.  On  hod  they 
do  not  possess  one  half  of  the  swiftness  of  a  mm,  ud 
but  seldom  attack  him  there,  unless  he  approaches 
their  eggs.  These  they  defend  with  remarkable 
courage.  Schombuig,  in  his  work  on  ths  fishes  of 
Guiana*  says:  "  Although  abundance  of  fish,  dDriif 
certain  seasons,  prevails  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior. 
the  cayman  is  nevertheless  the  most  covetous  of  ill 
animals,  and  envies  every  other  successful  fisher. 
This  he  gives  to  understand,  particnlarly  by  sogry 
growls,  if  the  line  with  the  captive  is  drawn  id,  and 
his  attempts  to  interoept  the  captured  fish  befi)re  it 
be  drawn  on  the  land  should  have  proved  uB8ttaea< 
ful.  While  we  were  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rewa,  or  Roiwa,  dunng  our  last  expedition, 
the  afternoon  of  the  21  st  October  had  passed  imder 
thunder  and  rain :  but  at  the  approach  of  night,  na- 
ture lulled  herself  to  rest,  and  only  the  droppings 
from  the  leaves  told  of  the  former  storm.  I  w 
lying  sleepless  in  my  hammock,  and  I  watched  two 
bdians  who  had  their  lines  out  to  entrap  some  hnngry 
fish.  A  kilbagre,  lured  away  by  the  tempting  hsit, 
had  snapped  at  it;  and  the  fisherman,  acquainted hy 
the  stress  on  his  line  of  his  success,  drew  the  un- 
willing fish  towards  tbe  canoe,  when  the  roar  of  a 
cayman  awoke  the  echo  of  the  woods,  and  nishing 
towards  the  canoe  with  all  its  might,  be  recsptsred 
the  fish,  as  the  astonished  Indians  were  just  on  the 
point  of  drawing  it  in,  and  with  it  went  tbe  hook 
and  a  great  part  of  the  line.  At  our  second  night's 
camp,  after  we  had  entered  the  river  Rupnnoni,  the 
Indians  were  likewise  fishing,  and  whenever  a  fish 
was  caught  and  drawn  towards  the  canoe,  the  cay- 
mans commenced  such  a  roar  that  it  baffled  descrip- 
tion. We  distinctly  heard  that  there  were  three; 
first  one  commenced  when  the  fish  that  was  drawn  in 
began  to  struggle,  and  another  answered  hino,  until 
the  noise  was  so  great  that  the  Indians,  as  if  in  lelf- 
defence,  and  to  intimidate  the  approaching  monsten, 
set  up  a  shout  themselves.  Indeed,  the  roaring  of 
the  cayman  is  so  strong,  that  in  the  stiH  honr  of 
night  it  may  be  heard  a  mile  off—- and  there  is  some- 
thmg  awful  and  indescribable  in  it:  it  is  not  the 
tiger's  growl,  tbe  bull's  bellowing,  the  lion's  roar- 
it  is  different  from  all,  and  really  terrific,  when  that 
sound  bursts  suddenly  upon  tbe  ear.  I  might  eooi- 
pare  it  to  the  snorting  of  a  frightened  horse,  if  the 
strength  of  that  snoK  could  be  increased  ten— no, 
twentv-fold  in  effect." 

The  Cayman  with  oueouz  evelids  (Palpebronis) 
certainly  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  a  very  distinct 
species.     But  little  is  known  of  its  habits. 

The  sub-femily  of  the  Gavials  have  been  obsenred 
only  in  the  hottest  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 
As  yet  we  know  but  of  two  species  of  this  subgenus, 
if  indeed  there  be  so  many.  The  first  is  the  Great 
Gavial  (C.  Longirostris).  This  gavial  inhabits  tbe 
Ganges,  and  probably  some  of  tbe  neighbouring  rivers, 
such  as  the  Burampooter.  It  feeds  only  on  fish,  and 
though  it  arrives  to  a  gigantic  siie,  it  is  not  dsnger- 
ous  to  man. 

As  for  the  Little  Gavial  (Tenuirostriz),  we  neither 
know  to  what  sixe  it  may  arrive,  nor  what  country 
it  inhabits,  though  it  is  suspected  that  it  belongs  to 
Africa. 

MoviToas  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  bom  m 
crocodiles,  which  have  the  hinder  feet  palmsted; 
from  tbe  dragons,  which  have  angular  pbtes  upon 
tbe  head;  from  tbe  safe-guave,  which  have  denticu- 
lated or  serrated  teeth;  from  the  lizards  and  md®^ 
which  have  tbe  tail  rpund;  from  the  lophyn  and 
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basiliski,  wbich  have  a  crest  apon  the  back;  and  in 
short  from  all  the  other  saurian  reptiles. 

The  Tiqtinambist  or  Monitor  of  Congo,  is  about 
five  or  six  feet  in  lengrth,  and  devours  all  kinds 
of  smaller  reptiles  and  insects,  which  circumstance 
causes  it  to  be  held  in  high  respect  bv  the  negroes, 
under  the  roofe  of  whose  cottages  it  frequently  pur- 
sues its  prey. 

The  Lojkd  Momtor  of  Egypt  is  common  in  the 
deserts  which  border  upon  that  country.  The  jug- 
glers  of  Cairo  employ  it  in  the  performance  of  tricks, 
after  having  drawn  its  teeth.  It  is  the  land  crocodile 
mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

The  Variegated  Tupinambis  of  New  Holland  is  of 
a  tint  generally  blacK,  but  varied  with  spots  and 
stripes  of  different  forms.  There  are  several  trans- 
verse ranges  of  round  and  yellow  spots  on  the  limbs, 
and  the  tail  is  covered,  throughout  its  entire  length, 
with  numerous  annulated  bands  alternately  black  and 
yellow.  This  reptile  conceals  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  when  it  is  pursued.  Its  total  length 
is  about  three  feet  and  a  half. 

The  Monitor  CroeodiOmu  of  Merren,  (^Ada^  of 
Gray,)  inhabits  manv  regions  of  South  America, 
Guiana  more  especially,  where  it  is  however  com- 
paratively rare.  It  resembles  the  crocodile  as  to 
form,  but  bears  no  similarity  to  it  in  its  habits.  It 
swims  with  some  degree  of  difficulty,  runs  with 
tolerable  swifttness,  and  climbs  trees  with  great  nim- 
bleness  and  dexterity.  It  sometimes  prevs  upon  such 
animals  as  it  meets  with  in  the  woods,  n'equents  the 
inundated  savannahs  and  marshy  soils  of  its  native 
regions,  though  it  more  generally  sojourns  on  land 
and  in  the  sun,  than  in  the  water.  There  is  very 
considerable  difficulty  in  taking  it,  because  it  con- 
ceals itself  in  burrows,  and  bites  desperately.  Its 
flesh  is  eaten,  and  reported  to  be  no  small  delicacy. 
Its  eggs  are  also  in  high  estimation  at  Cayenne,  and 
each  female  usually  lays  several  dozens  of  them. 
The  length  of  this  reptile  is  generally  from  four  to 
six  feet. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  SALAHANDER. 


The  ancients  have  described  a  lizard  that  is  bred 
from  heat,  that  lives  in  the  flames,  and  feeds 
upon  fire  as  its  proper  nourishment.  As  they 
Baw  every  other  element,  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
water,  isJiabited,  &ncy  was  set  to  work  to  find 
or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire ;  and  thus  to  people 
every  part  of  nature.  It  will  be  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  animal  existing ;  and  that 
of  all  others,  the  modem  salamander  has  the 
smallest  affinity  .to  such  an  abode. 

Whether  the  animal  that  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Salamander  be  the  same  with  that  described 
by  Pliny,  is  a  doubt  with  me ;  but  this  is  not  a 
place  for  the  discussion.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  modern  salamander  is  an  animal 
of  the  lizard  kind,  and  under  this  name  is  com- 
prehended a  large  tribe  that  all  go  by  the  same 
name.  There  have  been  not  less  than  seven  sorts 
of  this  animal  described  by  Seba ;  and  to  have 
aome  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  figure,  if  we 
suppose  the  tail  of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body 
of  a  frog,  we  shall  not  be  fiEir  from  precbion.    The 

II. 


common  lizard  is  long,  small,  and  taper;  the 
salamander,  like  the  firog,  has  its  eyes  towards 
the  back  of  the  head ;  like  the  frog,  its  snout  is 
round,  and  not  pointed,  and  its  beUy  thick  and 
swollen.  The  daws  of  its  toes  are  tihoti  and  fee- 
ble ;  its  skin  roug^ ;  and  the  tongue,  unlike  that 
of  the  smallest  of  the  lizard  kind,  in  which  it  is 
long  and  forked,  is  short,  and  adhering  to  the 
under  jaw. 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  that  this  animal  chiefly 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  lizard  tribe ;  for  it 
seems  to  differ  «n  nature  and  conformation.  In 
nature  it  is  unlike,  being  a  heavy  torpid  animal ; 
whereas  the  lizard  tribe  are  active,  restless,  and 
ever  in  motion ;  in  conformation  it  is  unlike,  as 
the  salamander  is  produced  alive  from  the  body 
of  its  parent,  and  is  completely  formed  the  mo- 
ment of  its  exclusion.  It  differs  from  them  also 
in  its  general  reputation  of  being  venomous: 
however,  no  trials  that  have  been  hitherto  made 
seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  report. 

Not  only  this,  but  many  others  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  are  said  to  have  venom ;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  mankind,  for  their  own  happiness, 
would  examine  into  the  foundation  of  this  re- 
proach. By  that  means  many  of  them,  that  are 
now  shunned  and  detested,  might  be  found  in- 
offensive ;  their  figure,  instead  of  exciting  jaither 
horror  or  disgust,  would  then  only  tend  to  ani- 
mate the  general  scene  of  nature;  and  specula- 
tion might  examine  their  manners  in  confidence 
and  security.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  of  the  lizard 
kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  coun- 
try, are  perfectly  harmless;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that,  for  a  long  time,  till  our  prejudices 
were  removed,  we  considered  not  only  the  Newt, 
but  the  Snake  and  the  Blind-worm,  as  fraught 
with  the  most  destructive  poison.  At  present 
we  have  got  over  these  prejudices ;  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  other  nations  made  the  same  efforts 
for  information,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  ma- 
lignity of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lizard  tribe,  was 
only  in  the  imagination. 

With  respect  to  the  salamander,  the  whole 
tribe,  from  the  Moron  to  the  Gekko,  are  said  to 
be  venomous  to  the  last  degree ;  yet,  when  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  no  arts,  no  provoca- 
tions, could  excite  these  animals  to  the  rage  of 
biting.  They  seem  timid  and  inoffensive,  only 
living  upon  worms  and  insects ;  quite  destitute 
of  fangs,  like  the  viper,  their  teeth  are  so  very 
small  that  they  arc  hardly  able  to  inflict  a  wound. 
But  as  the  teeth  are  thus  incapable  of  offending, 
the  people  of  the  countries  where  thej  are  found 
have  recourse  to  a  venomous  slaver,  which,  they 
suppose,  issues  from  the  animal's  mouth ;  they 
also  teU  us  of  a  venom  issuing  from  the  daws : 
even  Linnsaus  seems  to  acknowledge  the  £Bkct; 
but  thinks  it  a  probable  supposition  that  this 
venom  may  proceed  from  theiv  urine. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Qekko  is  the  most  notorious 
for  its  powers  of  mischief;  yet  we  are  told  by 
those  who  load  it  with  that  calumny,  that  it  is 
2a 
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ycry  friendly  to  man,  and  though  supplied  with 
the  most  deadly  virulence,  is  yet  never  known 
to  bite.  It  would  be  absurd  in  us,  without  ex- 
perience, to  pronounoe  upon  the  noxious  or  in- 
offensive qualities  of  animals,  yet  it  is  probable, 
from  an  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  lizards,  and 
from  their  inoffensive  qualities  in  Europe,  that 
the  gekko  has  been  unjusUy  accused ;  and  that 
its  serpent-like  figure  has  involved  it  in  one  com- 
mon reproach  with  serpents.^ 

The  salamander  best  known  in  Europe,  is  from 
eight  to  eleven  inches  long,  usually  black,  spotted 
with  yellow ;  and,  when  taken  in  the  hand,  feel- 
ing cold  to  a  great  degree. — There  are  several 
kinds.  Our  Black  Water-Newt  is  reckoned  among 
tfaie  number.  The  idle  report  of  its  being  incon- 
sumable in  fire,  has  caused  many  of  these  poor 
animals  to  be  burnt ;  but  we  cannot  say  as  philo- 
sophical martyrs,  since  scarcely  any  philosopher 
could  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  experiment. 
When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is  seen  to 
burst  with  the  heat  of  its  situation,  and  to  eject 
its  fluids.  We  are  gravely  told,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  that  this  is  a  method  the 
animal  takes  to  extinguish  the  flames ! 

When  examined  internally,  the  salamander 
exhibits  little  difference  from  other  animals  of 
the  lizard  kind.  It  is  furnished  with  lungs  that 
sometimes  serve  for  the  offices  of  breathing ;  with 
a  heart  that  has  its  communications  open,  so 
that  the  animal  cannot  easily  be  drowned.  The 
ovary  in  the  female  is  double  the  size  of  what  it 
is  in  others  of  this  tribe ;  and  the  male  is  fur- 
nished with  four  testiculi  instead  of  two.  But 
what  deserves  particular  notice  is  the  manner  of 
this  animal's  bringing  forth  its  young  alive.^ 
''The  salamander,"  says  my  author,  ''begins  to 
show  itself  in  spring,  and  chiefly  during  heavy 
rains.  When  the  warm  weather  reti\ms,  it  dis- 
appears ;  and  never  leaves  its  hole,  during  either 
great  heats  or  severe  colds,  both  which  it  equally 
fears.    When  taken  in  the  hand,  it  appears  like 

1  The  Lacerta  Gekko,  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
Java,  iB  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  of  an  evening  firom 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  walking  down  the  smooth, 
hard,  polished  chiuiam  walls  in  search  of  flies  that 
settle  upon  them,  and  then  of  running  up  again.  8ir 
Joseph  Banks,  while  at  Batavia,  used  to  catch  this 
animid  by  standing  dose  .to  the  wall  with  a  long  flat- 
tened pole,  which  being  made  suddenly  to  scrape  the 
surface,  knocked  it  down.  Sir  Everard  Home  pro- 
cured a  specimen  of  a  very  large  size,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  mechanism  by  which 
the  feet  of  this  animal  keep  their  hold  of  a  smooth 
hard  perpendicular  wall,  and  carry  up  so  large  a 
weight  as  that  of  its  own  body.  He  found  that  the 
foot  of  this  lizard  was  so  constructed  as  to  enable  it 
to  produce  a  number  of  small  concavities  which  act 
like  so  many  cupping  glasses,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure retains  them  in  this  position.  It  appears  that 
the  fly's  foot  possesses  concave  sur&ces  capable  of 
acting  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Laoerto 
Oekko,  and  tlysrefore  its  progressive  motion  against 
gravity  is  effected  by  the  same  means. — En. 

3  Acta  Hafhiensia,  ann.  1676.  Observ.  11.  Me- 
rooires  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  torn.  iii. 
part  3,  p.  80. 


a  lump  of  ioe ;  it  cons^uently  loves  the  shade, 
and  is  found  at  the  feet  of  old  trees  eunoanded 
with  brushwood  at  the  bottouL  It  is  fond  of 
running  along  new  ploughed  grounds ;  probably 
to  seek  for  worms,  which  are  its  ordinary  food. 
One  of  these,*'  continues  my  author, "  I  took  alive 
some  years  ago  in  a  ditch  that  had  been  lately 
made.  I  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  upon 
coming  home,  and  there  it  disgorged  from  the 
throat  a  taorm  three  inches  long,  that  lived  for 
an  hour  after,  though  wounded  as  I  suppose  by 
the  teeth  of  the  animal  I  afterwards  cut  up 
another  of  these  lizards,  and  saw  not  lev  than 
fifty  young  ones,  resembling  the  parent,  come 
from  its  womb,  all  alive,  and  actively  running 
about  the  room.*'  It  were  to  be  wish^  thai  the 
author  had  used  another  word  beside  that  of 
worm;  as  we  now  are  in  doubt  whether  he  means 
a  real  worm,  or  a  young  animal  of  the  lizard  spe- 
cies ;  had  he  been  more  explicit,  and  had  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  a  real  young  lizard,  which  I 
take  to  be  his  meaning,  we  might  here  see  a 
wonder  of  nature  brought  to  the  proof^  which 
many  have  asserted,  and  many  have  thought  pro- 
per to  deny :  I  mean  the  refuge  which  the  young 
of  the  shark,  the  lizard,  and  the  viper  kinds,  are 
said  to  take,  by  running  down  the  throat  of  the 
parent,  and  there  finding  a  temporary  security. 
The  fact,  indeed,  seems  a  little  extraordinaiy ; 
and  yet  it  is  so  frequently  attested  by  some,  and 
even  believed  by  others,  whose  authority  is  re- 
spectable, among  the  number  of  whom  we  find 
Mr.  Pennant,  that  the  argument  of  strangenesi 
must  give  way  to  the  weight  of  authority. 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ani- 
mal*s.being  viviparous,  and  producing  about  fifty 
at  a'  time.  They  come  from  the  parent  in  full 
perfection,  and  quickly  leave  her  to  shift  for 
themselves.  These  animals,  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  nature,  want  scarcely  any  help  when  excluded  \ 
they  soon  complete  the  little  circle  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  are  capable  of  prac- 
tising all  the  arts  of  subsistence  and  evasion 
practised  by  their  kind. 

They  are  all  amphibious,  or  at  least  are  found 
capable  of  subsisting  in  either  element,  when 
placed  there :  if  those  taken  from  land  are  put  in- 
to water,  they  continue  there  in  seeming  health ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  those  taken  from  the  water 
will  live  upon  land.  In  water,  however,  they 
exhibit  a  greater  variety  in  their  appeannce; 
and  what  is  equally  wonderful  with  tiie  rest  of 
their  history,  during  the  vrhole  spring  and  sum- 
mer, this  water-lizard  changes  itr  skin  eveiy 
fourth  or  fifth  day ;  and  during  the  winter  every 
fifteen  days.  This  operation  they  perform  by 
means  of  the  mouth  and  the  daws ;  and  it  seems 
a  work  of  no  small  difiioulty  and  pain.  The  cast 
skins  are  frequently  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water :  they  are  sometimes  seen  also  with 
a  part  of  their  old  skin  still  sticking  to  one  of 
their  Umbs,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  rid  of;  and  thus,  like  a  man  with  a  boot  half 
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drawn,  in  some  meaBaie  crippled  with  their  own 
spoils.  This  also  often  corrupts,  and  the  leg 
drops  off;  but  the  animal  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  want  of  it,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  to  all  the 
iizaid  kind  is  but  a  trifling  calamity.  They  can 
live  several  hours  even  after  the  loss  of  their 
head:  and  for  some  time  under  dissection,  all  the 
parts  of  this  animal  seem  to  retain  life :  but  the 
tail  is  the  part  that  longest  retains  its  motion. 
Salt  seems  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying these  animals  than  the  knife ;  for  upon 
being  sprinkled  with  it,  the  whole  body  emits  a 
viscous  liquor,  and  the  liiard  dies  in  three  min- 
utes, in  great  agonies. 

The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  also  tenacious 
of  life  in  another  respect,  and  the  salamander 
among  the  number.  They  sustain  the  want  of 
food  in  a  surprising  manner.  One  of  them, 
brought  from  the  Indies,  lived  nine  months, 
without  any  other  food  than  what  it  received 
from  licking  a  piece  of  earth  on  which  it  was 
brought  over;'  another  was  kept  by  Seba  in  an 
,  empty  vial  for  six  months,  without  any  nourish- 
ment ;  and  Rhedi  talks  of  a  large  one,  brought 
from  Africa,  that  lived  for  eight  months,  vrithout 
taking  any  nourishment  whatever.  Indeed,  as 
many  of  this  kind,  both  salamanders  and  lizards, 
are  torpid,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  winter,  the 
loss  of  their  appetite  for  so  long  a  time  is  the 
less  surprising. 

s  Phil.  Trans,  ann.  1661.     N.  21,  art.  7. 


Note  A— 7^  Salamander g. 

The  terrestrial  salamander  is  found  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  even  sometimes  in  very  high  latitudes. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  southern  narts  of  Europe.  It 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  humia  earth,  in  the  tufted 
woods  of  bigh  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places, 
under  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ru* 
ined  buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by  no 
means  dan|^erous.  The  milky  fluid  which  exudes 
from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots  to  the 
distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous,  acrid, 
and,  according  to  Gesner,  e.ven  depilatory,  is  fatal 
only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour,  however, 
doubtkss  was  the  cause  of  a  general  proscription  of 
the  salamander.  According  to  Pliny,  by  infecting 
with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  this  reptile  could  produce  death  to  entire 
nations!  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  now, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  story 
of  this  animal  being  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire. 
If  the  salaoumder  be  struck,  it  raises  its  tail,  and 
leems  affected  by  catalepsy.  It  seldom  quits  the 
hole  where  it  makes  its  habitual  residence.  It  passes 
its  life  in  general  under  ground.  During  summer  it 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  seldom  ventures  forth, 
except  in  rainy  seasons,  or  by  night.  Its  walk  is 
slow  and  heavy.  It  is  stupid,  andf  totally  destitute 
of  courage,  never  braving  danger,  as  has  been  pre- 
tended. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
perceive  the  approach  of  peril,  against  which  it  ad- 
vances blindly,  without  deviating  from  its  route; 
but  this  is  mere  stupidity,  not  courage.  It  lives  on 
flies,  worms,  young  snails,  scarabei,  earth-worms, 
&c.  It  also  eats  humus.  Though  very  tenacious 
of  hfe,  it  fidls  rapidly  into  convulsions,  if^it  be  steep- 


ed in  vinegar  or  sprinkled  with  salt.  The  percep- 
tive  powers  of  this  reptile  seem  to  be  remarkably 
dull.  It  shows  no  dread  of  the  presence  of  man,  or 
of  animals  stronger  than  itself.  Other  animals,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its 
bite  is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  equally  fatal  with  that  of  the  viper — 
an  atrocious  absurdity.  The  salamander  utters  no 
cry.  On  being  thrown  into  the  water,  it  tries  im- 
mediately to  get  out  again,  and  comes  every  moment 
to  the  surface  to  respire.  When  on  the  ground,  it 
frequently  rolls  itself  into  a  spiral.  It  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Gesner,  that  in  countries 
too  much  elevated  in  latitude,  the  salamanders  pass 
the  winter  in  a  sbrt  of  burrow  under  ground,  where 
numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found,  assembled,  and  in- 
tertwisted together.  The  salamander,  like  the  vi- 
per, is  oviparous.  The  eggs  open  in  the  oviducts, 
and  the  young  come  forth  tully  formed.  The  latter, 
whose  tail  is  compressed  vertically,  are  folded  in 
two,  to  the  number  of  from  eight  to  twenty  in  each 
of  the  five  oviducts,  where  they  are  nourished  by  a 
pNBCuliar  fluid,  and -from  which  the^  do  not  come  un- 
til they  have  gone  through  all  their  metamorphoses, 
that  is,  have  lost  their  gills,  and  acquired  their  feet. 
Then  they  are  deposited  near  marshes,  to  the  number 
of  fortjr,  and  even  sometimes  fift^  at  a  time.  Their 
colour  is  a  uniform  black.  Nothing  is  more  errone- 
ous than  the  opinion  that  the  terrestrial  salamander 
is  destitute  of  sex,  and  that  each  individual  is  capa- 
ble of  self-reproduction. 

Aquatic  salamanders  are  externally  distinguished 
from  the  land  salamanders  by  having  a  compressed, 
not  a  rounded  tail ;  but  in  all  the  other  main  points 
of  anatomical  conformation  they  agree.  Thev  have 
been  rendered  celebrated  by  the  experiments  of  Spal- 
lansani  on  their  astonishing  faculty  of  reproducing 
parts  which  have  been  removed,  and  those,  too,  with 
all  their  peculiar  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  They 
have  been  caught  in  the  ice,  and  remained  there  a 
long  time  without  perishing.  The  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated by  the  males  in  the  water,  and  come  forth  in 
long  chaplets.  The  younff  oreserve  their  gills  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  the  colours  of  tiiese  ani- 
mala  change  according  to  age,  sex,  and  season. 
When  the  organs  of  digestion  have  acquired  the  size 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  the  cu- 
rious spectator  perceives  in  the  little  salamander, 
whose  life  hitherto  has  been  purely  organic  or  vege- 
tative, the  life  of  relation,  or  the  animal  life,  to  be- 
gin. At  this  epoch,  the  movements  of  the  young 
animal  are  no  longer  autonuitic,  or  the  result  simply 
of  its  internal  organization,  but  they  are  also  the 
consequence  of  sensations  which  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects cause  it  to  experience.  In  truth,  it  now  avoids 
and  removes  from  those  objects  from  which  it  dreads 
inconvenience  or  pain,  and  approaches  those  from 
which  it  hopes  to  receive  advantage  and  pleasure. 
We  see  it,  at  this  period,  watch  the  minuter  insects 
which  it  perceives  swimming  in  the  water,  direct  its 
little  snout  towards  them,  pursue  them  vrith  address, 
and  dart  upon  them  with  surprising  agility.  When 
it  is  keenly  pressed  by  hunger,  it  even  attacks  its 
comrades,  and  seeks  its  nourishment  by  devouring 
their  gills  and  taU.  Recentljr,  a  mason,  at  Auchter. 
tool,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Kirkcaldy  in 
Scotland,  while  dressing  a  heavy  barley  millstone 
from  a  large  block,  after  cutting  away  a  part,  found 
a  lizard  of  this  species  imbedded  in  the  stone.  It 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  and  had  a  round  head  with  bright 
sparkling  projecting  eves.  When  first  exposed  it 
was  apparently  dead ;  but  after  being  about  five  min- 
utes exposed  to  the  air,  it  showed  signs  of  life.  It 
soon  became  lively,  and  ran  about  vrith  much  celer- 
ity ;  and  about  half-an-hour  after  the  discovery,  was 
brushed  off  the  stone,  and  killed.     When  found,  it 
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was  coiled  up  in  a  round  cavity  of  its  own  form,  be- 
ing an  exact  impression  of  the  animal.  There  we^e 
about  fourteen  feet  of  earth  above  the  rock,  and  the 
block  in  which  the  lizard  was  found  was  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  the  rock ;  so  that  the  whole  depth  of 
the  animal  from  the  surface  was  twenty-one  or  twen- 
ty-two  feet.  The  stone  had  no  fissure,  was  quite 
hard,  and  one  of  the  best  which  is  got  from  the  quarry 
of  Cullaloe ;  the  stone  is  reckoned  one  of  the  hard- 
est in  Scotland. 

NoTB  B Tk€  Proteus  Anguinvs. 

This  animal  has  much  excited  the  curiosity  of 
zoologists,  and  many  points  in  its  natural  history  and 
anatomy  still  remain  undecided.  It  appears  that  the 
first  knowledge  of  this  animal  was  communicated  to 
the  public  bv  Dr.  Laurente,  in  1768.  Cuvier  first 
discovered  the  female,  and  established  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  the  proteus  was  not  a  larva,  as  many 
had  supposed,  but  a  perfect  animal ;  an  opinion  now 
generally  followed,  and  confirmed  iy  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Rudolphi. 

The  Proteus  anguinus  lives  and  multiplies  in  the 
water  of  certain  subterranean  caverns  of  Carniola. 
The  province  in  which  these  caverns  occur  is  divided 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  secondary  or  transition 
limestone,  on  which  rest  many  nills  of  posterior 
formation.  Both  in  the  mountains  and  hills  are  nu- 
merous caverns,  and  subterraneous  passages  stretch- 
ing in  various  directions.  These  caverns  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  so  that  the  water  first  col- 
lected in  those  at  a  higher  level,  fiills  down  and  cir- 
culates through  subterraneous  channels,  till  it  settles 
in  the  lower  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  size 
and  depth.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
caverns  are  situated  near  Adelsberg,  a  village  lying 
midway  between  Triest  and  Lubiona.  One  of  them, 
called  the  cavern  of  Adelsberg,  is  close  t-o  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other,  named  the  cavern  of  Maddlena, 
is  only  a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  in  this  hut  that 
the  peasants  go  to  fish  for  the  protei. 

Configliachi  and  Rusconi  had  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  ani- 
mals in  their  native  caverns;  but  they  give  a  very 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  sev- 
eral which  they  kept  in  vessels  within  doors  for 
more  than  two  years.  None  of  those  kept  by  them 
exceeded  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  amallest 
thev  have  heard  of  was  only  four.  It  is,  however, 
prooable  that  fourteen  inches  is  their  full  size. 
Schreibers  had  one,  in  1801,  which  measured  thirteen 
inches.  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  kept  in  a 
subterranean  grotto,  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
several  of  these  animals,  one  of  which  lived  eight 
years,  and  acquired  a  size  greater  than  ordinary. 

When  viewed  alive  and  in  water,  the  body  of  the 
proteus  appears  at  first  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but 
when  more  attentively  surveved,  it  is  seen  to  be 
somewhat  flattened  on  the  sides,  especially  towards 
the  tail,  whidi,  beyond  the  lower  limbs,  is  reduced 
at  length  to  the  shape  of  a  spatula.  The  back  and 
head  of  the  animal  are  of  a  whitish-red  colour, 
which,  on  the  sides  of  the  tail,  inclines  to  violet. 
The  belly,  on  the  contrary,  is  white,  though  even 
there  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  it  has  a  bluish  cast, 
like  that  of  the  human  veins,  seen  through  a  very 
fine  and  delicate  skin.  From  whitish-red,  the  skin 
passes  by  degrees  to  violet ;  so  that  to  preserve  the 
natural  colour,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animal 
always  in  obscurity.  The  skin  of  this  reptile,  like 
that  of  eels,  is  everywhere  besmeared  with  a  violet 
viscid  mucus;  and  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  studded  with  minute  reddish  spots,  and 
with  innumeral>le  pores.  By  reason  of  this  mucosity, 
the  proteus  easily  slides  out  of  the  hand,  and  while 


alive,  is  with  difficulty  fixed  down  to  any  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

The  mouth  differs  from  that  of  other  reptiles. 
The  upper  lip,  after  covering  the  teeth,  is  continiud 
a  little  downward  over  the  under  one  in  front;  snd, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  under  lip  is  oontinoed  opward 
over  the  upper  one  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

When  a  proteus  that  has  been  kept  some  time  in 
darkness  is  observed  with  caution,  he  is  always  foimd 
to  be  resting  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
But  if  the  vessel  be  quickly  uncovered,  he  suddenly 
begins  to  move,  is  much  agitated,  and  seeks  always 
that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  darkest.  If  now 
that  part  of  the  vessel  be  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
animal  again  begins  to  move,  and  soon  his  gills  as- 
sume a  redder  tint,  and  the  rest  of  the  bod^  also  be- 
comes  of  a  redder  hue.  In  ^t,  the  light  gives  pain, 
and  the  animal  exerts  itself  to  avoid  it.  His  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  light  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  tbe 
(yes  of  this  animal  are  incredibly  small,  and  so  buried 
beneath  the  skin,  that  a  person  even  apprized  of  their 
situation,  must  use  great  diligence  to  discover  them. 

This  reptile  feeds  on  worms,  small  bivalves,  and 
snails.  In  this  he  resembles  the  salamaoder,  but  he 
bears  fiuting  much  better,  being  able  to  live  two 
years  and  even  more  without  aliment.  When  taken 
from  his  natural  habitation  and  exposed  to  the  vid»- 
situdes  of  the  season,  like  other  perfe<*t  reptiles  he 
hides  himself  during  the  winter,  is  inert,  and  refuses 
food.  The  proteus  does  not  Uve  long,  if  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  water.  When  he  becomes  dry,  he  dies 
more  or  less  quickly,  according  as  the  season  is  more 
or  less  warm,  being  less  able  to  sustain  life  under 
such  circumstances  than  fishes.  But  if  the  proteus 
die  more  speedily  when  out  of  water ;  in  water,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lives  better  than  fishes,  since, 
cateris  paribus^  he  has  not  such  frequent  need  of  a 
renewal  of  the  water  as  fishes  have.  When  placed 
in  a  small  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of  Q5P  5',  the 
proteus,  like  fishes,  rises  at  times  to  the  surface  to 
take  in  air  by  the  mouth.  The  necessity  of  inspiring 
air  from  time  to  time,  is  more  or  less  urgent,  accord- 
ing as  the  water  is  more  or  less  impure;  and  it  has  a 
more  direct  relation  to  the  temperature  than  to  the 
quantiU  of  water. 

Configliachi  and  Rusconi  enclosed  a  proteus  in  a 
box  perforated  with  holes,  which  was  then  sunk  in  a 
large  lake,  and  kept  for  three  months  and  a  half  be- 
neath the  surface.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  on  ex- 
amining the  box,  the  animal  was  found  extremely 
lively,  which  clearly  showed,  that  submersion  in 
water  for  a  long  period  had  ui  no  way  injured  its 
vital  economy.  The  temperature  of  the  water  for  a 
long  time  varied  little  ffom  66^.  For  four  months 
together  two  protei  have  been  kept  in  a  small  vessel 
of  water  of  the  temperature  of  from  43^  to  4SP  5', 
and  have  lived  very  well,  although  the  water  had 
not  been  once  changed. 

With  regard  to  the  faculties  of  sense,  those  of 
hearing  and  seeing  appear  to  be  very  weak ;  but  those 
of  touch  and  of  smell,  particularly  the  latter,  exqui- 
sitely acute.  When  some  small  fishes  were  put  into 
the  vessel  containing  a  proteus,  it  was  amusoog  to 
see  the  animal  direct  his  snout  towards  his  prty, 
though  he  could  not  possibly  see  it,  and  afterwards 
seize  it  with  the  greatest  celerity  when  a  fish  passed 
near  him.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  sense  of  sight 
be  so  weak,  why  is  it  that  this  animal  so  anxiously 
avoids  the  light?  It  is  probable  that  the  constant 
desire  of  obscurity  arises  from  the  painful  action  of 
light,  not  on  the  eye  but  on  the  skin.  From  the  ex- 
periments, however,  of  Rudolphi,  it  appears  that  this 
animal  may,  in  time,  be  brought  to  bear  the  presence 
of  light.  Rusconi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  proteus  is 
a  perfect  reptile,  differing  from  all  other  reptiles,  ii 
not  having,  like  them,  a  simple  respiration,  but  resem 
bliiig  fishes,  in  respiring  by  means  of  branchi  or  gills 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THB  CAMELEOH,  THE  IGUANA,  AND  LIZA&Dfl  OF 
DIFFERENT  KINDS. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  animals  oould  be  so 
classed,  that  by  the  very  mentioning  their  rank, 
we  should  receive  some  insight  into  their  his- 
tory. This  I  have  endeavoured  in  most  instan- 
ces ;  but  in  the  present  chapter  all  method  is 
totally  unserviceable.  Here  distribution  gives 
no  general  ideas :  for  some  of  the  animals  to  be 
here  mentioned  produce  by  eggs,  some  by  spawn, 
and  some  are  viviparous.  The  peculiar  manner  of 
propagating  in  each,  is  very  indistinctly  known. 
The  Iguana  and  the  Cameleon,  we  know,  bring 
forth  eggs ;  some  others  also  produce  in  the  same 
manner;  but  of  the  rest,  which  naturalists  make 
amount  to  about  fifty,  we  have  but  very  indis- 
tinct information. 

In  the  former  divisions  of  this  tribe,  we  had 
to  observe  upon  animals, -formidable  from  their 
siEe,  or  disgusting  from  their  frog-Uke  head  and 
appearance ;  in  the  present  division,  all  the  ani- 
madfl  are  either  beautiful  to  the  eye,  or  grateful 
to  the  appetite.  The  lizards,  property  so  called, 
are  beautifully  painted  and  mottled ;  their  fro- 
licsome agility  is  amusing  to  those- who  are  fa- 
miliar with  their  appearance ;  and  the  great 
affection  which  some  of  them  show  to  man, 
should,  in  some  measure,  be  repaid  with  kind- 
ness. Others,  such  as  the  Iguana,  though  not 
possessed  of  beauty,  are  very  serviceable,  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  most  luxurious  feasts  the  tro- 
pical climates  can  boast  of.    Those  treated  of 

\  before  were  objects  of  curiosity,  because  they 
were  apparently  objects  of  danger :  most  of  these 

I   here  mentioned  have  either  use  or  beauty  to  en- 

|[  gageuB. 

I     Directly  descending  from  the  crocodile,  we 

'  find  the  Cordyle,  the  Tockay,  and  the  Tejuguacu, 
all  growing  less  in  order,  as  I  have  named  them. 
These  fill  up  the  chasm  to  be  found  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  African  iguana. 
The  Iguana,  which  deserves  our  notice,  is 
I  about  five  feet  long,  and  the  body  about  as  thick 
as  one's  thigh :  the  skin  is  covered  with  small 
scales,  like  those  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  back  is 
famidied  with  a  row  of  prickles,  that  stand  up, 
tike  the  teeth  of  a  saw :  the  eyes  seem  to  be  but 
half  ox>ened,  except  when  the  animal  is  angry, 
and  then  they  appear  large  and  sparkling :  both 
the  jaws  are  full  of  very  sharp  teeth,  and  the 
bite  is  dangerous,  though  not  venomous,  for  it 
never  lets  loose  till  it  is  killed.  The  male  has  a 
skin  hanging  under  his  throat,  which  reaches 
down  to  his  breast ;  and,  when  displeased,  he 
pufls  it  up  like  a  bladder :  he  is  one-third  lar- 
ger and  stronger  than  the  female ;  though  the 

I   strength  of  either  avails  them  little  towards 
their  defence.    The  males  are  ash-coloured,  and 

I  the  fienudes  are  green. 
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The  flesh  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America ;  and 
the  sportsmen  of  those  climates  go  out  to  hunt 
the  iguana,  as  we  do  in  pursuit  of  the  pheasant 
or  the  hare.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical  climates 
are  passed  away,  and  vegetation  starts  into  uni- 
versal verdure,  the  sportsmen  are  seen,  with  a 
noose  and  a  stick,  wandering  along  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  to  take  the  iguana.  The  animal, 
though  apparently  formed  for  combat,  is  the 
most  harmless  creature  of  all  the  forest :  it  lives 
among  the  trees,  or  sports  in  the  water,  without 
ever  offering  to  offend ;  there,  having  fed  upon 
the  flowers  of  the  mahot,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
mapou,  that  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
it  goes  t<^  repose  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees 
that  hang  over  .the  water.  Upon  the  land  the 
animal  is  swift  of  foot ;  but  when  once  in  posses- 
sion of  a  tree,  it  seems  conscious  of  the  security 
of  its  situation,  and  never  offers  to  stir.  There 
the  sportsman  easily  finds  it,  and  as  easily  fast- 
ens his  noose  round  its  neck  :  if  the  head  be 
phioed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noose  cannot 
readily  be  fastened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a  blow 
on  the  nose  with  the  stick,  it  lifts  the  head,  and 
offers  it  in  some  measure  to  the  noose.  In  this 
manner,  and  also  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is  drag- 
ged from  the  trees,  and  killed  by  repeated  blows 
on  the  head.^ 

The  Cameleon  is  a  very  different  animal ;  and 
as  the  iguana  satisfies  the  appetites  of  the  epi- 
cure, this  is  rather  the  feast  of  the  philosopher. 
Like  the  crocodile,  this  animal  proceeds  from  an 
egg ;  and  it  also  nearly  resembles  that  formidable 
creature  in  form :  but  it  differs  widely  in  its  size 
and  appetites;  being  not  above  eleven  inches 
long,  and  delighting  to  sit  upon  trees,  being 
afiraid  of  serpents,  from  which  it  is  unable  to 
escape  on  the  ground. 

The  head  of  a  large  cameleon  is  almost  two 
inches  lung ;  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tail,  four  and  a  half :  the  tail  is  five  inches 
long,  and  the  feet  two  and  a  half:  the  thickness 
of  the  body  is  different  at  different  times ;  for 
sometimes,  from  the  back  to  the' belly,  it  is  two 
inches,  and  sometimes  but  one ;  for  it  can  blow 
itself  up,  and  contract  itself  at  pleasure.  This 
swelling  and  contraction  is  not  only  of  the  back 
and  belly,  but  of  the  legs  and  tail. 

These  different  tumours  do  not  proceed  from  a 
dilatation  <^  the  breast  in  breathing,  which  rises 
and  fiUls  by  turns ;  but  are  very  irregular,  and 
seem  adopted  merely  from  caprice.  The  came- 
leon is  often  seen,  as  it  were,  blown  up  for  two 
hours  together ;  and  then  it  continues  growing 
less  and  less  insensibly ;  for  the  dilatation  is 
always  more  quick  and  visible  than  the  contrac- 
tion. In  this  last  state  the  animal  appears  ex- 
tremely lean ;  the  spine  of  the  back  seems  sharp, 
and  aU  the  ribs  may  be  counted ;  likewise  the 

1  S«e  Supplementary  Note  A,  p.  375. 
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tendons  of  the  legs  and  arms  may  be  seen  very 
distinctly. 

This  method  of  pufBng  itself  up,  is  similar  to 
that  in  pigeons,  whose  crops  are  sometimes  great- 
fy  distended  with  air.  The  camdeon  has  a  power 
of  driying  the  air  it  breathes  over  every  part  of 
the  body:  however,  it  only  gets  between  the 
skin  and  the  muscles ;  for  the  muscles  themselves 
are  never  swollen.  The  skin  is  very  cold  to  the 
touch;  and  though  the  animal  seems  so  lean, 
there  is  no  feeling  the  beating  of  the  heart.  The 
surfiice  of  the  skin  is  unequal,  and  has  a  grain 
not  unlike  shagreen,  but  very  soft,  because  each 
eminence  is  as  smooth  as  if  it  were  polished. 
Some  of  these  little  protuberances  are  as  large 
as  a  pin*s  head,  on  the  arms,  1^^,  belly,  and 
tail ;  but  on  the  shoulders  and  head  they  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  a  little  larger :  those  under 
the  throat  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet, 
from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breast  The  colour  of 
all  these  eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is  at  rest 
in  a  shady  place,  is  of  a  bluish  gray,  and  the 
space  between  is  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  sun, 
then  comes  the  wonderful  part  of  its  history. 
At  first  it  appears  to  sufier  no  change  of  colour, 
its  grayish  spots  still  continuing  the  same :  but 
the  whole  surface  soon  seems  to  imbibe^he  rays 
of  light ;  and  the  simple  colouring  of  the  body 
changes  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  hues.  Wher- 
ever the  light  comes  upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a 
tawny  brown ;  but  that  part  of  the  skin  on  which 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  changes  into  several 
brighter  colours,  pale  yellow  or  vivid  crims<m ; 
which  forms  spots  of  the  size  of  half  one's  finger : 
some  of  these  descend  firom  the  spine  half  way 
down  the  back ;  and  others  appear  on  the  sides, 
arms,  and  tail  When  the  sun  has  done  shining, 
the  original  gray  colour  returns  by  degrees,  and 
covers  all  the  body.  Sometimes  the  animal  be- 
comes all  over  spotted  with  brown  spots,  of  a 
greenish  cast.  When  it  is  wrapt  up  in  a  white 
linen  cloth  for  tw(r  or  three  minutes,  the  natural 
colour  becomes  much  lighter;  but  not  quite 
white,  as  some  authors  have  pretended :  however, 
from  hence  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the 
cameleon  assumes  the  colour  of  the  objects  which 
it  approaches ;  this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  pro- 
bably has  taken  its  rise  from  the  continual 
changes  it  appears  to  undergo.^ 

Le  Brujm,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  has 
given  us  a  very  ample  description  of  the  came- 
leon. During  his  stay  at  Smyrna,  he  bought 
several  of  this  kind ;.  and  to  try  how  long  they 
could  live,  kept  four  of  them  in  a  cage,  permit- 
ting them  at  times  to  run  about  the  house.  The 
fresh  sea-breeze  seemed  to  give  them  most  spirits 
and  vivacity ;  they  opened  their  mouths  to  take 
it  in ;  he  never  perceived  that  they  eat  anything, 
except  now  and  then  a  fly,  which  they  took  half- 
an-hour  to  swallow :  he  observed  their  colour  of- 

2  See  Supplementary  Note  B,  p.  376. 


ten  to  change,  three  or  four  times  mooduMj, 
without  being  able  to  find  out  any  cause  for 
such  alterations ;  their  common  colour  he  found 
to  be  gray,  or  rather  a  pale  mouse  ooloor;  hat 
its  most  frequent  changes  were  into  a  beaatifol 
green,  spotted  with  yellow;  sometimes  the  ani- 
mal was  marked  all  over  with  a  dark  brown; 
and  this  often  changed  into  a  lighter  brown: 
some  colours,  however,  it  never  assumed;  and 
contrary  to  what  was  said  above,  he  fbund  red 
to  be  among  the  number. 

Though  our  traveller  took  the  utmost  care,  he 
was  unable  to  preserve  any  of  them  alive  above 
five  months;  and  nuuiy  of  them  died  in  four. 
When  the  cameleon  changes  place,  and  attempts 
to  descend  fi^m  an  eminence,  it  moves  with  tiie 
utmost  precaution,  advancing  one  1^  very  de- 
liberately before  the  other,  still  securing  itself 
by  holding  whatever  it  can  grasp  by  the  tail  It 
seldom  opens  its  mouth,  except  for  fresh  air;  and 
when  that  is  supplied,  discovers  its  satis&otion  hj 
its  motions,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  col- 
our. The  tongue  is  sometimes  darted  out  after 
its  prey,  which  is  flies ;  and  this  is  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  litUe, 
though  they  stand  out  of  the  head;  they  hare  a 
single  eyelid,  like  a  cap  with  a  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle, through  which  the  sight  of  the  eye  appears, 
which  is  of  a  shining  brown ;  and  round  it  there 
is  a  little  circle  of  a  gold  colour :  but  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  their  conformation  is,  that 
the  animal  often  moves  one  eye,  when  the  other 
is  entirely  at  rest :  nay,  sometimes  one  eye  wiQ 
seem  to  look  directly  forward,  while  the  other 
looks  backward ;  and  one  will  look  upward,  while 
the  other  regards  the  earth. 

To  this  class  of  lizards,  we  may  refer  the  dra- 
gon, a  most  terrible  animal,  but  most  probably 
not  of  Nature's  formation.  Of  this  death-dealing 
creature  all  people  have  read ;  and  the  most  bar- 
barous countries,  to  this  day,  paint  it  to  the  im- 
agination in  all  its  terrors ;  and  fear  to  meet  it 
in  every  forest.  It  is  not  enough  that  nature 
has  funiished  those  countries  with  poisons  of 
various  malignity ;  with  serpents  forty  feet  long ; 
with  elephants,  lions,  and  tigers ;  to  make  their 
situation  really  dangerous,  the  capricious  im- 
agination is  set  at  work  to  call  up  new  terrors; 
and  scarce  a  savage  is  found  that  does  not  talk 
of  winged  serpents  of  immoderate  length,  fljiag 
away  with  the  camel  or  rhinoceros,'or  destroying 
mankind  by  a  single  glare.  Happily,  however, 
such  ravagers  are  nowhere  found  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  whole  race  of  dragons  is  dwindled 
down  to  the  Flying  lizard,  a  little  harmless  crea- 
ture, that  only  preys  upon  insects,  and  even 
seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with  its  beauty. 

The  Flying  lizard  of  Java  perches  upon  finiit- 
trees,  and  feeds  upon  flies,  ants,  butterflies,  and 
other  small  insects.  It  is  a  very  harmless  crear 
ture,  and  does  no  mischief  in  any  respect  Oen- 
til,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  affirms,  that 
he  has  seen  these  lizards  at  the  island  of  Java  in 
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the  East  Indies.  He  obseryed  thej  flew  very 
swiftly  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  faaving  killed  one, 
he  could  not  but  admire  the  skin,  which  was 
painted  with  several  beautiful  colours ;  it  was  a 
foot  in  length,  and  had  four  paws,  like  the  com- 
mon lizards ;  but  its  head  was  flat,  and  had  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle ;  the  wings  were  very 
thin,  and  resembled  those  of  a  flying  fish.  About 
the  neck  were  a  sort  of  wattles,  not  unlike  those 
of  cocks,  which  gave  it  no  disagreeable  appear- 
ance. He  intended  to  have  preserved  it,  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  into  Europe ;  but  it  was  corrupted 
by  the  heat,  before  the  dose  of  the  day :  how- 
ever, they  have  since  been  brought  into  England, 
and  are  now  common  enough  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious. 

The  last  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  I  shall 
mention,  is  the  Ohalcidian  lizard  of  Aldrovandus, 
very  improperly  called  the  Seps  by  modem  his- 
torians. This  animal  seems  to  make  the  shade 
that  separates  the  lizard  from  the  serpent  race. 
It  has  four  legs,  like  the  lizard ;  but  so  short,  as 
to  be  utterly  unserviceable  in  walking :  it  has  a 
long  slender  body,  like  the  serpent;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  the  serpent's  malignity  also.  The 
fore  1^8  are  very  near  the  head ;  tiie  hind  legs 
are  placed  far  backward ;  but  before  and  behind 
they  seem  rather  useless  encumbrances  than  in- 
struments serving  to  assist  the  animal  in  its  mo- 
tions, or  in  providing  for  its  subsistence.  These 
animals  are  found  above  three  feet  long,  and 
thick  in  proportion,  with  a  large  head  and  point- 
ed snout.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  scales ; 
and  the  belly  is  white  mixed  with  blue.  It  has 
four  crooked  teeth,  as  also  a  pointed  tail,  which, 
however,  can  inflict  no  wound.  Whether  the 
teeth  be  similar  to  the  viper's  fangs,  we  are  not 
told  ;  though  Yolateranus  says,  they  are  covered 
with  a  membrane ;  by  which  I  am  apt  to  think 
he  means  a  venom  tog,  which  is  found  at  the 
root  of  teeth  of  all  serpents  that  are  poisonous. 
It  is  viviparous ;  fifteen  young  ones  having  been 
taken  alive  out  of  its  belly.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  bear  a  strong  aflEtnity  to  the  viper ; 
and,  like  that  animal,  its  bite  may  be  dangerous. 

NoTB  A. — The  Oenu$  Iguana, 

The  reptiles  which  most  naturalists  ha?e  hitherto 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  genus  iguana  are  toler- 
ably  numerous;  but  modem  naturalists,  after  having 
examined  and  compared  them  with  more  attention 
than  their  predecessors,  have  transferred  many  of 
them  to  the  agama,  and  formed  separate  genera  of 
the  basilisk  and  the  marble  iguana. 

The  Commom  American  Iffuanain  from  four  to  five 
feet  long.  It  is  very  common  in  all  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  where  it  remains  in  the  woods,  at  the 
environs  of  rivers,  and  sources  of  spring. water.  It 
posses  most  part  of  its  time  on  trees,  sometimes  go- 
bg  to  the  water,  and  living  on  fruits,  grain,  and 
^leaves.  Without  being  either  venomous  or  danger- 
oog,  its  bite  is  exceedingly  painful ;  and  when  it  is 
angry,  the  goitre  which  it  has  under  its  neck  becomes 
dirteoded  and  expanded.  This  reptile  Jias  great  te- 
■arity  and  endurance  of  life,  and  will  resist  the  blows 


of  a  stick  or  cudgel  very  well.  Accordinglv,  it  is 
usually  hunted  wi&  the  bow  or  the  gun.  The  fe- 
males are  smaller  than  the  males,  but  their  colours 
are  much  more  brilliant.  They  lay  eggs  in  the  sand, 
about  as  larve  as  those  of  pigeons,  but  a  little  lonser, 
and  of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends.  The  shell  of 
these  eggs  is  white,  even,  and  soft.  They  are  en 
tirely  filled  by  the  yolk,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  albumen.  They  never  harden  by  fire,  but 
only  become  a  little  pasty.  But  their  flavour  is  very 
agreeable,  and  they  are  constantly  eaten  in  Surinam 
and  Guiana.  A  single  female  will  lay  about  six 
dozen.  The  flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  as  de- 
licious, and  is  in  peat  estimation  throughout  all  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  white  and  delicate. 
Bfany  persons,  however,  consider  it  as  unwholesome, 
especially  for  those  who  are  infected  with  syphilis, 
some  symptoms  of  which,  such  as  pains  in  the  Ixmes, 
&c.,  it  is  supposed  to  agipavate  or  cause  the  return 
of.  At  Paramaribo,  it  is  sold  extremely  dear,  and 
highly  thought  of  by  epicures.  Pison,  and  many 
other  of  the  old  travellers  in  America,  have  spoken 
in  high  terms  of  the  virtues  of  the  bezoar  of  the  igu- 
ana, a  kind  of  stone,  found,  say  they,  in  the  stomadi 
or  cranium  of  this  reptile.  But,  at  the  present  day, 
this  substance  is  fallen  into  the  most  absolute  disre- 
pute among  all  medical  practitioners. 

The  Sme-eohured  Iguana  is  but  three  feet  in 
length,  tt  inhabits  the  same  places  as  the  former 
species,  and  may  be  merely  a  variety  of  it,  in  age  or 
sex.     Seba  derives  it  from  the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  Homed  Iguana  of  St.  Domingo  is  about  four 
feet  long.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills  of  St. 
Domingo,  between  Artibonite  and  Ganaives.  It 
lives  on  fruits,  insects,  and  small  birds,  which  it 
seises  with  marvellous  agility,  and  during  the  day  it 
conches  on  trees  and  rocks  to  watch  tor  its  prey. 
During  the  night,  and  the  entire  season  of  the  great 
heats,  it  retires  into  the  hollows  of  rocks,  or  into 
the  holes  of  old  trees,  and  it  passes  about  five  or  six 
months  of  the  year  there  in  a  state  of  lethargv.  This 
reptile  is  considered  by  the  negroes  as  a  delicious 
meat,  and  is  accordingly  sought  after  by  them  with 
great  avidity.  Accorain^  to  the  report  of  the  colo- 
nists, its  flesh  resembles  m  flavour  that  of  the  roe- 
buck, and  the  maroon  dogs  make  great  slaughter 
among  these  reptiles.  The  colours  of  this  iguana 
are  not  precisely  known. 

Some  authors  place  here  the  Iguana  faeoiata.  Its 
colour  is  deep  blue,  with  transverse  bands  of  a  clearer 
tint.  The  goitre  is  moderate,  and  not  denticulated. 
There  is  no  large  scale  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
This  iguana  belongs  to  the  isluid  of  Java.  It  may 
probably  be  the  reptile  which  Bontius  has  named 
etmelean.  It  is  also  probable,  that  to  this  speqies 
must  be  referred  the  very  large  iguanas  which  are 
found  at  Bataria,  and  which  are  sometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh.  In  his  voyage  with  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Biuiks  killed  one  of  these,  which  was  five 
feet  in  length. 

Under  the  name  of  BanHek  is  at  present  designated 
a  genus  of  reptiles,  of  this  saurian  order,  which  ex- 
hibits many  affinities  with  the  iguanas  and  monitors. 
No  animal,  perhaps,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  great 
a  number  ot  preju^ces  as  the  one  now  under  con- 
stderati<m.  The  most  ancient  authors  have  spoken 
of  the  basilisk,  as  of  a  serpent  which  had  the  power 
of  striking  its  victim  dead  bv  a  single  glance.  Others 
have  pretended  that  it  could  not  exercise  this  fiu:ulty, 
unless  it  first  perceived  the  object  of  its  vengeance 
before  it  was  itself  perceived  by  it.  It  was  also 
most  absurdly  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  egp  of 
old  cocks.  Aldrovandus,  and  several  other  writers 
have  given  figures  of  it.  They  have  represented  it 
with  eight  feet,  a  crown  on  the  head,  and  a  hooked 
and  recurved  beak.  Pliny  assures  us  that  the  serpent 
named  basilisk  has  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it  strikes 
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terror  into  all  other  spedes,  that  it  thus  chases  them 
from  the  spot  which  it  inhabits,  and  of  which  it  re- 
tains the  sole  and  undisputed  dominion.  The  name, 
indeed,  of  basilisk,  B«#iAis««,  signifies  royal.  The 
fantastic  forms,  and  ^ulous  properties  thus  attri- 
buted to  an  animal,  which  most  probably  never  had 
any  existence,  rendered  this  name  too  celebrated  for 
naturalists  not  to  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  another  spe- 
cies, which  accordingly  they  did.  Seba  has  figured 
a  spedes  of  lizard,  whose  head  is  ^rmounted  with 
projecting  lines,  and  the  back  furnished  with  a  broad 
vertical  crest,  which  extends  as  far  as  over  the  tail, 
and  which  that  author  believed  to  be  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  flight.  He  has  designated  it  under 
the  name  of  basilisk,  or  dn^n  of  America,  a  flying 
amphibious  animal.  This  is  the  animal  which  has 
subsequently  been  described  in  all  works  of  natural 
history  under  the  name  of  basilisk. 

NoTB  B The  CameUon  and  lAzards. 

Few  animals  have  been  more  celebrated  by  natural 
historians  than  the  eoma/^oii,  which  has  been  said 
to  possess  the  power  of  changing  its  colour  at  plea- 
sure, and  of  assimilating  it  to  that  of  any  particular 
object  or  situation :  this,  however,  must  be  received 
with  very  great  limitations, — the  change  of  colour 
which  the  animal  exhibits  varying  in  degree,  accord- 
tng  to  the  drcumstances  of  health,  temperature  of 
the  weather,  and  many  other  causes,  and  consisting 
chiefly  in  a  sort  of  alteration  of  shades  from  the  na- 
tural  ^enish  or  bluish  gray  of  the  skin  into  pale 
yellowish,  with  irregular  spots  or  patches  of  dull 
red.  It  is  also  observed,  tnat  the  natural  or  usual 
colour  of  cameleons  varies  very  considerably,  some 
being  much  darker  than  others ;  and  it  has  even  been 
seen  approaching  to  a  blackish  tinge.  An  occasional 
change  of  colour  is  likewise  observable,  though  in  a 
less  striking  degree,  in  some  other  lizards.  Mr. 
Barrow  says,  that  **  previously  to  the  cameleon's 
assuming  a  change  of  colour,  it  makes  a  long  inspira- 
tion, the  body  swelling  out  to  twice  its  usual  size; 
and,  as  this  inflation  subsides,  the  change  of  colour 
gradually  takes  place.  The  only  permanent  marks 
are  two  small  dark  Unes  passing  along  the  sides."  It 
seems  that  the  causes  of  these  different  varieties  are 
several:  and  first,  the  blood  of  the  cameleon  is  of  a 
violet  blue,  whidi  colour  it  will  preserve  for  some 
minutes  on  linen  or  on  paper.  In  the  second  pkce, 
the  different  tubercles  of  the  vessels  are  yellow,  as 
well  in  their  trunks  as  in  their  ramifications.  The 
epidermis,  or  exterior  skin,  when  separated  from  the 
other,  is  transparent,  without  any  colour;  and  the 
second  skin  is  yellow,  as  are  all  the  little  vessels 
that  touch  it.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
of  colour  depends  upon  the  mixtures  of  blue  and 
yellow,  from  which  result  different  shades  of  men. 
Thus,  when  the  animal,  healthy  and  well  fed,  is 
provoked,  its  blood  is  carried  in  greater  abundimce 
from  the  heart  towards  the  extremities ;  and,  swell- 
inff  the  vessels  that  are  spread  over  the  skin,  its  blue 
colour  subsides  the  yellow  of  the  vessels,  and  pro- 
duces a  blue-green  that  b  seen  through  the  epidermis. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  impoverished 
and  deprived  of  free  air,  the  exterior  vessels  become 
more  enapty,  their  colour  prevails,  and  the  animal  be- 
comes of  a  jrellow  green,  till  it  recovers  its  liberty, 
is  well  nourished,  and  without  pain,  when  It  regains 
the  colour ;  this  being  the  consequence  of  an  equili- 
brium in  the  liquids,  and  of  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  the  vessels. 

The  Variegated  lizard,  by  fer  the  largest  in  this 
division  of  the  genus,  sometimes  exceeds  the  ^uana 
in  size.  The  head  is  covered,  as  in  the  green  lizard, 
with  large  scales  or  plates;  the  body  with  small  and 
somewhat  square  scales,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
mark  the  sides  into  numerous  tapering  annuli  or 


stria,  passinff  from  the  back  perpendicularly  down- 
wards,  and  from  the  sides  perpendicularly  upwards, 
the  narrow  end  of  each  row  alternating  with  the 
broader  end  of  the  opposite  one:  and  in  the  younger 
animals  a  kind  of  plaited  appearance,  or  continued 
lateral  wrinkle  appears  to  pass  along  each  side  of  the 
animal;  the  tail,  which  is.  very  lonff,  is  surrounded 
by  extremely  numerous  rings  of  small  square  scales, 
and  tapers  to  a  slender  point.  The  colour  in  the 
larger  animals  is  highly  beautiful,  consisting  of  sd 
elegant,  and  in  general  somewhat  minute  variegation 
of  brown,  or  blackish  and  purple  spots,  on  a  pale 
bluish-white,  and  in  some  parts  yellowish  grouod. 
The  whole  form  of  the  ammal  is  rather  thick  or 
plump,  in  comparison  with  many  other  lizards:  the 
tonp^e  is  broad,  flat,  long,  forked  at  the  tip,  and 
curiously  serrated  on  each  side;  the  head  shaped  like 
that  of  the  Ameivo,  to  which  this  spedes  is  nearly 
allied.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Amenca. 

The  Green  lizard  is  a  native  of  both  Europe  and 
India.  This  spedes  is  also  extremely  nimble;  it 
basks  on  the  sides  of  dry  banks,  or  under  old  trees 
in  the  hot  weather,  but,  on  being  observed,  imme- 
diately retreats  to  its  hole.  The  food  of  this,  ss 
well  as  all  other  British  lizards,  is  insects ;  and  they 
themselves  are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  They 
are  all  perfectly  harmless,  yet  their  form  strikes  al- 
most every  beholder  with  disgust,  and  has  occasioned 
great  obscurity  in  their  history.  Mr.  Pennant  men- 
tions  a  lizard  killed  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year 
1714,  which  was  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  four 
inches  in  giiH^h;  the  fore -legs  were  placed  eight 
inches  from  the  head,  the  hind-legs  five  inches  be. 
hind  those ;  the  legs  were  two  inches  long ;  and  the 
feet  divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnished  with  a 
sharp  claw.  Another  of  the  same  kind  was  afler- 
waros  killed  in  that  county;  but  whether  these 
Urge  lizards  were  natives  m  other  countries,  snd 
imported  into  England,  or  whether  they  were  of 
British  growth,  is  uncertain,  though  the  former  is 
more  probable,  as  in  this  country  they  scarcely  ever 
exceed  six  inches.  This  spedes  has  a  pretty  long 
verticulated  tail,  with  sharp  scales,  and  a  scaly  collar. 

The  green  lizard  of  Carolina  is  denominated  from 
its  colour.  It  is  very  slender ;  the  tail  nearly  double 
the  length  of  the  bodv ;  and  the  whole  leng^  above 
five  indies.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  where  it  is  do- 
mestic, fiuniliar,  and  harmless.  It  sports  on  the 
tables  and  windows,  and  amuses  with  its  agility  in 
catching  flies.  Cold  affects  its  colours :  in  that  un- 
certain  climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  transition  in 
the  same  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  instantly 
fit>m  the  most  brilliant  green  to  a  dull  brown.  They 
are  a  prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds.  They  appear 
chiefly  in  summer:  and  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  they  retire  to  their  winter  recesses,  and  lie 
torpid  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  hollow  trees.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  a  few  warm  sunshiny  daji 
so  invigorate  them,  that  they  will  come  out  of  their 
holes  and  appear  abroad;  when  on  a  sudden  the 
weather  changes  to  cold,  the^  become  so  feeble  as 
to  be  unable  to  return  to  their  retreats,  and  conse- 
quently expire. 

The  Nimble  Uzard,  an  elegant  little  creature, 
known  in  almost  every  part  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  gentle  and  inoflen- 
sive,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  useful  of  aU  the 
lizard  tribe.  It  is  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun ;  but, 
unable  to  bear  excessive  heat,  in  the  hottest  weather 
it  seeks  for  shelter.  In  spring,  during  fine  weather, 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  luxuriously  extended  on  a 
sloping  green  bank,  or  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  sun. 
In  these  situations  it  enjoys  the  full  effects  of  the  ^ 
reviving  warmth,  expressing  its  delight  by  gentlj 
agitating  its  slender  tail;  and  its  lively  and  briUisnt 
eyes  are  animated  with  pleasure. — Should  any  of  the 
minute  animals,  on  which  it  feeds,  appear,  it  springs 
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upon  tbem  with  the  quickness  of  thought;  and  if 
any  danger  occurs,  the  creature  itself  seeks  a  more 
secure  retreat  with  equal  rapidity.  On  the  least 
noise  it  turns  suddenly  round,  drops  down,  and  seems, 
for  a  moment,  perfectly  stnpified  by  its  fall ;  or  else 
it  suddenly  shoots  away  among  the  bushed  or  thick 
grass.  Its  wonderful  rapidity  of  motion  is  chiefly  to 
be  observed  in  warm  countries,  for  in  the  temperate 


regions  its  evolutions  are  much  more  languid.  This 
gentle  and  peaceful  animal  excites  no  sensations  of 
terror;  and,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  makes  not 
the  smallest  attempt  either  to  bite  or  offend.  In 
some  countries,  children  use  it  as  a  play-thing;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  natural  gentleness  of  disposition, 
it  becomes  in  a  great  measure  tame  and  familiar. 


BOOK    III. 

OF    SERPENTS,    ETC. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  SSBPENTS'lN  GENERAL. 

We  now  come  to  a  tribe,  that  not  only  their 
deformity,  their  venom,  their  ready  malignity, 
bat  also  our  prejudices,  and  oar  veiy  religion, 
have  taught  as  to  detest.  The  serpent  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  the  enemy  of  man ;  and  it 
has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and  annoy  him, 
notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that  have  been  prac- 
tised to  destroy  it.  Formidable  in  itself,  it  deters 
the  invader  from  the  pursuit ;  and,  from  its 
figure,  capable  of  finding  shelter  in  a  little  space, 
it  is  not  easily  discovered  by  those  who  would 
venture  to  try  the  encounter.  Thus  possessed 
at  once  of  potent  arms  and  inaccessible  or  secure 
retreats,  it  baffles  all  the  arts  of  man,  though 
never  so  earnestly  bent  upon  its  destruction. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  scarce  a  country  in 
the  world  that  does  not  still  give  birth  to  this 
poisonous  brood,  that  seem  formed  to  quell  human 
pride,  and  repress  the  boasts  of  security.  Man- 
kind have  driven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
wolf,  horn  their  vidnity ;  but  the  snake  and  the 
riper  stUl  defy  their  power,  and  frequently  punish 
their  insolence. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human 
assiduity ;  and  it  is  possible  some  of  the  kinds 
are  wholly  destroyed.  In  none  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
truly  terrible ;  the  philosopher  can  meditate  in 
the  fields  without  danger;  and  the  lover  seek 
the  grove  without  fearing  any  wounds  but  those 
of  metaphor.  The  various  malignity  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  European,  serpents  of  old  is  now 
utterly  nnknown ;  there  are  not  above  three  or 
four  kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and  their  poison 
operates  in  all  in  the  same  manner.  A  burning 
pain  in  the  part,  easily  removable  by  timely  ap- 
plications, is  the  worst  effect  that  we  experience 
from  the  bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents  of 
Europe.    The  drowsy  death,  the  starting  of  the 


blood  frx)m  every  pore,  the  insatiable  and  burning 
thirst,  the  melting  down 'the  solid  mass  of  the 
whole  form  into  one  heap  of  putre&ction,  these 
are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted. 

But  though  we  have  thus  reduced  these  dan- 
gers, having  been  incapable  of  wholly  removing 
them,  in  other  parts  of  the  worid  they  still  rage 
with  all  their  andent  malignity.  Nature  seems 
to  have  placed  them  as  sentinels,  to  deter  man- 
kind frt>m  spreading  too  widdy,  and  from  seeking 
new  abodes,  till  they  have  thoroughly  cultivated 
those  at  home.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie 
within  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions 
of  the  north,  where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the 
serpents  propagate  in  equal  proportion.  But  of 
all  countries,  those  regions  have  them  in  the 
greatest  abundance  where  the  fields  are  unpeo- 
pled and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate  supplies 
warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the  swampy 
banks  of  the  river  Niger,  or  Oroonoko,  where  the 
sun  is  hot,  the  forests  thick,  and  the  men  but 
few,  the  serpents  cling  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an 
unceasing  war  against  all  other  animals  in  their 
vicinity.  Travellers  have  assured  us,  that  they 
have  often  seen  large  snakes  twining  round  the 
trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  enoompasnng  it  like  a  wreath, 
and  thus  rising  and  descending  at  pleasure.  In 
these  countries,  therefore,  the  serpent  is  too  for- 
midable to  become  an  object  of  curiosity,  for  it 
exdtes  much  more  violent  sensations* 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject,  as  wholly 
fabulous,  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  andents  of 
the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  a  single 
serpent.  •  It  is  probahle,  in  eariy  times,  when 
the  arts  were  little  known,  and  mankind  were 
but  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  that  serpents, 
continuing  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  forests, 
grew  to  an  amaring  magnitude  ;  and  every  other 
tribe  of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might 
have  happened,  that  serpents  reigned  the  tyrants 
of  a  district  for  centuries  together.    To  animals 
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of  thia  kind,  grown  by  time  and  rapacity  to  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
the  Hon,  the  tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itself, 
were  but  feeble  opponents.  The  dreadful  monster 
spread  desolation  round  him ;  every  creature  that 
had  Hfe  was  devoured,  or  fled  to  a  distance.    That 
horrible  /(stor,  which  even  the  commonest  and 
the  most  harmless  snakes  are  still  found  to  dif- 
fuse, might,  in  these  larger  ones,  become  too 
powerful  for  any  living  being  to  withstand ;  and 
while  they  preyed  without  distinction,  they  might 
thus  also  have  poisoned  the  atmosphere  around 
them.    In  this  manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in 
the  hidden  and  unpeopled  forest,  and  finding  as 
their  appetites  were  more  powerf^  the  quantity 
of  their  prey  decreasing,  it  is  possible  they  might 
venture  boldly  from  their  retreats,  into  the  more 
cultivated  ports  of  the  country,  and  carry  con- 
sternation among  mankind,  as  they  had  before 
desolation  among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.   We 
have  nuiny  histories  of  antiquity,  presenting  us 
!  such  a  picture;  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation 
sinking  under  the  ravages  of  a  single  serpent. 
At  that  time,  man  had  not  learned  the  art  of 
uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effect  one  great 
purpose.    Opposing  multitudes  only  added  new 
victims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  increased 
mutual  embarrassment  and  terror.    The  animal 
was,  therefore,  to  be  singly  opposed  by  him  who 
had  the  greatest  strength,  the  best  armour,  and 
the  most  undaunted  courage.    In  such  an  en- 
counter hundreds  must  have  fallen;  till  one, 
more  lucky  than  the  rest,  by  a  fortunate  blow, 
or  by  taking  the  monster  in  its  torpid  interval, 
and  surcharged  with  spoU,  might  kill,  and  thus 
rid  his  country  of  the  destroyer.    Such  was  the 
original  occupation  of  heroes:    and  those  who 
first  obtained  that  name,  from  their  destroying 
the  ravagers  of  the  earth,  gained  it  much  more 
deservedly  than  their  successors,  who  acquired 
their  reputation  only  for  their  skill  in  destroying 
each  other.     But  as  we  descend  into  more  en- 
lightened antiquity,  we  find  these  animals  less 
formidable,  as  being  attacked  in  a  more  success- 
ful manner.   We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led 
his  army  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  in 
Africa,  an  enormous  serpent  disputed  his  passage 
over.    We  are  assured  by  Pliny,  who  says,  that 
he  himself  saw  the  skin,  that  it  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  army.    At  last,  however,  the  bat- 
tering engines  were  brought  out  against  it ;  and 
these  assailing  it  at  a  distance,  it  was  soon  de- 
stroyed.   Its  spoils  were  carried  to  Rome,  and 
the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation  foB  his  suc- 
cess.   There  are,  perhaps,  few  &cts  better  ascer- 
tained in  history  than  this :  an  ovation  was  a  re- 
markable honour ;  and  was  given  only  for  some 
signal  exploit  that  did  not  deserve  a  triumph: 
no  historian  would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of 
the  story  at  least,  without  being  subject  to  the 
most  shameful  detection.    The  skin  was  kept  for 
several  years  after  in  the  capitol ;  and  Pliny  says, 


he  saw  it  there:  now,  though  Pliny  was  a  cre> ! 
dulous  writer,  he  was  by  no  means  a  fiilit  one;  j 
and  whatever  he  sajrs  he  has  seen,  we  maj  Terj  ' 
safely  rely  on.    At  present,  indeed,  such  laTigcs 
from  serpents  are  scarcely  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  not  but  that  in  Africa  and  America 
some  of  them  are  powerful  enon^  to  brtTe  the 
assaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

But,  happily  for  ns,  we  are  placed  at  sach  a 
distance  as  to  take  a  view  of  this  tribe  without 
fearing  for  our  safety ;  we  can  survey  thdr  im- 
potent malignity  with  the  same  ddight  with 
which  the  poet  describes  the  terrors  of  a  dead 
monster. 

Nequeant  expleri  corda  tuendo 
Terribiles  oculos  villosaqae  aetis  peeloia. 

To  us  their  slender  form,  their  undulating  mo- ' 
tion,  their  vivid  colouring,  their  horrid  stench, 
their  forked  tongue,  and  their  envenomed  fimgs, 
are  totally  harmless ;  and  in  this  country  their 
uses  even  serve  to  counterl^alance  the  niischief 
they  sometimes  occasion. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  serpents  in  general,  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest  of  animated  nature.  They  have  the 
length  and  the  suppleness  of  the  eel,  but  want 
fins  to  swim  with :  they  have  the  scaly  ooTering 
and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard,  but  they  want  legs 
to  walk  with ;  they  have  the  crawling  motion  of 
the  worm,  but,  uiilike  that  animal,  they  hare 
lungs  to  breathe  with :  like  all  the  reptile  kind, 
they  are  resentful  when  offended;  and  nature 
has  supplied  them  with  terrible  aurms  to  revenge 
every  ii^^^- 

Though  they  are  possessed  of  very  ^iiflerent 
degrees  of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formidable 
to  man,  and  have  a  strong  similitude  of  form  to 
each  other ;  and  it  wiU  be  proper  to  mark  the 
general  characters  before  we  descend  to  parti- 
culars.   With  respect  to  their  conformation,  all  | 
serpents  have  a  very  wide  mouth,  in  proportion  ^ 
to  the  size  of  the  h«^ ;  and,  what  is  very  extra- ! 
ordinary,  they  can  gape  and  swallow  the  head  of  i 
another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  big  as  | 
their  own.    I  have  seen  a  toad  taken  out  of  the  , 
belly  of  a  snake,  at  lord  Spencer*s,  near  London, 
the  body  of  which  was  thrice  the  diameter  of  the 
animal  that  swallowed  it.   However,  it  is  no  waj 
surprising  that  the  skin  of  the  snake  should  i 
stretch  to  receive  so  large  a  morsel:  the  wonder  ' 
seems  how  the  jaws  could  take  it  in.    To  explain 
this,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  jaws  of  this 
animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to  bones, 
and  play  upon  one  another :  on  the  contrary,  the 
serpent's  jaws  are  held  together  at  the  roots  by 
a  stretching  muscular  skin ;  by  which  means 
they  open  as  widely  as  the  animal  chooses  to 
stretch  them,  and  admit  of  a  prey  much  thicker 
than  the  snake's  own  body.     The  throat,  like 
stretching  leather,  dilates  to  admit  the  morsel ; 
the  stomach  receives  it  in  part;  and  the  rest 
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remains  in  the  goUet,  till  putrefaction  and  the 
juices  of  the  serpent's  body  unite  to  dissolve  it. 

As  to  the  teeth,  I  will  talk  more  of  them  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  viper's  poison ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  some  serpents 
have  fimgs,  or  canine  teeth,  and  others  are  with- 
out them.     The  teeth  in  ail  are  crooked  and 
hollow ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure.^ 
The  eyes  of  all  serpents  are  small,  if  compared 
:  to  the  length  of  the  body ;  and  though  differently 
coloured  in  different  kinds,  yet  the  appearance 
!  of  all  is  mUign  and  heavy ;  and,  from  their 
I  known   qualities,  they  strike  the   imagination 
'  with  the  idea  of  a  creature  meditating  mischief. 
I  In  some,  the  upper  eye-lid  is  yranting,  and  the 
'  serpent  winks  only  with  that  below ;  in  others, 
I  the  animal  has  a  nictitating  membrane  or  skin, 
i  resembUng  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which 
keeps  the  eye  dean,  and  preserves  the  sight.    The 
substance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  homy ; 
the  crystalline  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of 
the  globe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  visible  in  all : 
but  there  are  no  conduits  for  smelling ;  though  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  them  enjoy  that  sense 
in  tolerable  perfection. 

The  tongue  in  all  these  animals  is  long  and 
forky.  It  Ib  composed  of  two  Ipng  fleshy  sub- 
stances, which  terminate  in  sharp  points,  and 
are  very  pliable.  At  the  root  it  is  connected 
very  strongly  to  the  neck  by  two  tendons,  that 
give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  viper  kind 
have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out, 
but  they  are  entirely  harmless,  and  only  terrify 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of 
their  poison. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we 
shall  find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  size,  and 
capable  of  being  distended  to  a  great  degree ;  at 
the  bottom  of  this  lies  the  stomach,  which  is  not 
so  capacious,  and  receives  only  a  part  of  the  prey, 
while  the  rest  continues  in  the  gullet  for  diges- 

1  **  The  fimg  of  the  viper  is  a  clear  and  curious 
eiample  of  medianicBl  contrivance.  It  is  a  perforated 
tooth,  loose  at  the  root;  in  its  quiet  state,  lying 
down  flat  upon  the  jaw,  but  famished  with  a  muscle, 
which,  with  a  jerk,  and  by  the  pluck,  as  it  were,  of 
«  string,  suddenly  erects  it.  Under  the  tooth,  close 
to  its  root,  and  oommunicatinr  with  the  perforation, 
lies  a  snail  bag  containing  the  venom.  When  the 
&iig  is  raised,  the  doswg  of  the  law  presses  its  root 
against  the  bag  underneath,  and  the  force  of  this 
compression  sends  out  the  fluid  with  a  considerable 
impetus  through  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth. 
What  more  unequivocal  or  effectual  apparatus  could 
be  devised  for  the  double  purpose  of  at  once  inflicting 
the  wound  and  injecting  the  poison?  Tet,  though 
lodged  in  the  mouth,  it  is  so  constituted,  as,  in  its 
inoffensive  and  quiescent  state,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  animal's  ordinary  office  of  receiving  its  food.  It 
has  been  observed  also,  that  none  of  the  harmless 
wrpents,  the  black  snake,  &c.,  have  these  fimgs,  but 
teeth  of  an  equal  size ;  not  moveable,  as  this  is,  but 
fixed  into  the  jaw."— Pa/«y. 


tion.  When  the  substance  in  the  stomach  is 
dissolved  into  chyle,  it  passes  into  the  intestines, 
and  from  thence  goes  to  nourishment,  or  to  be 
excluded  by  the  vent. 

Like  most  other  animals,  serpents  are  furnished 
with  lungs,  which,  I  suppose,  are  serviceable  in 
breathing,  though  we  cannot  perceive  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  operation  is  performed;  for 
though  serpents  are  often  seen,  apparently,  to 
draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot  find  the 
smallest  signs  of  their  ever  respiring  it  again. 
Their  lungs,  however,  are  long  and  large,  and 
doubtless  are  necessary  to  promote  their  languid 
circulation.  The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  tor- 
toise, the  frt>g,  and  the  lizard  kinds,  so  as  to  work 
without  the  assistance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  single, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
great  vein  to  the  great  artery  by  the  shortest 
course.  By  this  contrivance  of  nature  we  easily 
gather  two  consequences-— that  snakes  are  am- 
phibious, being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land 
and  in  the  water ;  and  that  also  they  are  torpid 
in  winter,  like  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  ani> 
mals  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  vent  in  these  animals  serves  for  the  emis- 
sion of  the  urine  and  the  fieces,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  generation.  The  instrument  of  genera- 
tion in  the  male  is  double,  being  forked  like  the 
tongue;  the  ovaries  in  the  female  are  double 
also ;  and  the  aperture  is  very  large,  in  order  to 
receive  the  double  instrument  of  the  male.  They 
copulate  in  their  retreats ;  and  it  is  said  by  the 
ancients,  that,  in  this  situation,  they  appear  like 
one  serpent  with  two  heads :  but  how  far  this 
remark  is  founded  in  truth,  I  do  not  find  any  of 
the  modems  that  can  resolve  me. 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  slender, 
and  capable  of  bending  in  every  direction,  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone  are  numerous 
beyond  what  one  would  imagine.  In  the  gen- 
erality of  quadrupeds,  they  amount  to  not  above 
thirty  or  forty ;  in  the  serpent  kind  they  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  from  the  head  to  the 
vent,  and  twenty-five  more  from  that  to  the  tail.^ 
The  number  of  these  joints  must  give  the  back- 
bone a  surprising  degree  of  pliancy ;  but  this  is 
still  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
these  joints  is  locked  into  the  other.  In  man 
and  quadrupeds,  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
laid  one  against  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by 
sinews :  but  in  serpents,  the  bones  play  one  with- 
in the  other,  like  ball  and  socket,  so  that  they 
have  full  motion  upon  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion.* Thus,  if  a  man  were  to  form  a  machine 
composed  of  so  many  joints  as  are  found  in  the 
back  of  a  serpent,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  give  it  such  strength  and  pliancy  at  the  same 
time.  The  chain  of  a  watch  is  but  a  bungling 
piece  of  workmanship  in  comparison. 

Though  the  number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone 
Ib  great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  still  greater ;  for. 


3  Vide  Charat.  Anatom. 


s  Derham,  p.  396. 
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from  the  head  to  the  vent  there  are  two  ribs  to 
every  joint,  which  makes  their  number  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  in  all.  These  ribs  are  furnished 
with  muscles,  four  in  number ;  which  being  in- 
serted into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  give  the  animal  great  strength  and  agil- 
ity in  all  its  motions. 

The  skin  also  contributes  to  its  motions,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  scales,  united  to  each 
other  by  a  transparent  membrane,  which  grows 
harder  as  it  grows  older,  until  the  animal  chan- 
ges, which  is  generally  done  twice  a-year.  This 
cover  then  bursts  near  the  head,  and  the  serpent 
creeps  from  it,  by  an  undulatory  motion,  in  a 
new  skin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former.  If 
the  old  slough  be  then  viewed,  every  scale  will 
be  distinctly  seen,  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and 
will  be  found  greatest  where  the  part  of  the  body 
they  covered  was  largest. 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatness  in  the 
disposal  of  the  serpent's  scales  for  assisting  the 
animal's  sinuous  motion.  As  the  edges  of  the 
foremost  scales  lie  over  the  ends  of  their  follow- 
ing scales,  so  those  edges,  When  the  scales  are 
erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of  doing 
in  a  small  degree,  catch  in  the  ground,  like  the 
nails  in  the  wheels  oi  a  chariot,  and  so  promote 
and  &cilitate  the  animal's  progressive  motion. 
The  erecting  these  scales  is  by  means  of  a  multi- 
tude of  distinct  muscles,  with  which  each  is  sup- 
plied, and  one  end  of  which  is  tacked  each  to 
the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  some  of  the  serpent  kind  there  is  the  ex- 
actest  symmetry  in  these  scales ;  in  others,  they 
are  disposed  more  irregularly.  In  some,  there 
are  larger  scales  on  the  belly,  and  often  answer- 
ing to  the  number  of  ribs ;  in  others,  however, 
the  animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  slight 
difference  Linnseus  has  founded  his  distinctions 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Hu- 
man curiosity,  however,  and  even  human  inter- 
est, seem  to  plead  for  a  very  different  method  of 
distribution.  It  is  not  the  number  of  scales  on 
a  formidable  animal's  belly,  nor  theirmagnitude 
or  variety,  that  any  way  excite  our  concern. 
The  first  question  that  every  man  will  naturally 
ask,  when  he  hears  of  a  snake,  is,  whether  it  be 
large?  the  second,  whether  it  be  venomous  1  In 
other  words,  the  strongest  lines  in  the  animal's 
history  are  those  that  first  excite  our  attention ; 
and  these  it  is  every  historian's  busineBS  to  dis- 
play. 

When  we  come  to  compare  serpents  with  each 
other,  the  first  great  distinction  appears  in  their 
size ;  no  other  tribe  of  animals  differing  so  widely 
in  this  particular.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
so  remotely  separated  as  the  Great  Liboya  of 
Surinam,  that  grows  to  thirty-six  feet  long ;  and 
the  Little  Serpent,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  north  of  the  river  Senegal,  that  is  not 
above  three  inches,  and  covers  whole  sandy  de- 
serts with  its  multitudes !  This  tribe  of  animals, 
like  that  of  fishes,  seems  to  have  no  bounds  put 


to  their  growth :  their  bones  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, cartilaginous,  and  they  are,  consequendj, 
capable  of  great  extension:  the  older,  therefore, 
a  serpent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows ;  and  u 
they  seem  to  live  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive  at 
an  enormous  size. 

Leguat  assures  us,  that  he  saw  one  at  Java 
that  was  fifty  feet  long.  CarU  mentions  their 
growing  to  above  forty  feet ;  and  we  have  now 
the  skin  of  one  in  the  Museum,  that  measoFeg 
thirty-two.  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  large  con- 
cerns in  the  Berbices,  in  America,  assures  me, 
that  in  that  country  they  grow  to  an  enormoos 
length.  He  one  day  sent  out  a  soldier,  with  an 
Indian,  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the  table;  and  thej 
accordingly  went  some  miles  from  the  fort;  in 
pursuing  their  game,  the  Indian,  who  geneiallj 
marched  before,  beginning  to  tire,  went  to  rest 
himself  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  he 
supposed  it  to  be ;  but  when  he  was  just  going 
to  nt  down,  the  enormous  monster  b^an  to 
move,  and  the  poor  savage  perceiving  that  he  had 
approached  a  Lihoya,  the  greatest  of  all  the  ser- 
pent kind,  dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  sol- 
dier, who  perceived,  at  some  distance,  what  had 
happened,  levelled  at  the  serpent's  head,  and,  bj 
a  lucky  aim,  shot  it  dead:  however,  he  continued 
his  fire  till  he  was  assured  that  the  animal  was 
killed ;  and  then  going  up  to  rescue  his  compan- 
ion, who  was  fallen  motionless  by  its  side,  he,  to 
hi»  astonishment,  found  him  dead  likewise,  be- 
ing killed  by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
fort,  and  telling  what  had  happened,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought  up, 
when  it  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty- 
six  feet  long.  He  had  the  skin  stuffed,  and  then 
sent  to  Europe,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  whose  cabinet  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  Hague ;  but  the  skin  has  shrunk,  by  diyiog, 
two  or  three  feet. 

In  the  East  Indies  they  grow  also  to  an  enor- 
mous size ;  particularly  in  the  island  of  Java, 
where,  we  are  assured,  that  one  of  them  will  de- 
stroy and  devour  a  buffalo.  In  a  letter,  printed 
in  the  German  Ephemerides,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  combat  between  an  enormous  serpent  and  a 
buffalo,  by  a  person,  who  assures  us  that  he  was 
himself  a  spectator.  The  serpent  had,  for  some 
time,  been  waiting  near  the  brink  of  a  pool,  in 
expectation  of  its  prey ;  when  a  buffalo  was  the 
first  that  offered.  Having  darted  upon  the  af- 
frighted animal,  it  instantly  began  to  wrap  it 
round  with  its  voluminous  twistings ;  and,  at 
every  twist,  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  were  heard 
to  crack  almost  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  can- 
non. It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  strug- 
gled and  bellowed ;  its  enormous  enemy  entwined 
it  too  closely  to  get  free;  till  at  length,- all  its 
bones  being  mashed  to  pieces,  like  those  of  a  mal- 
efactor on  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  body  reduced 
to  one  uniform  mass,  the  serpent  untwined  its 
folds  to  swallow  its  prey  at  leisure.  To  prepare 
''or  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  body  slip  down 
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the  throat  more  glibly,  it  was  seen  to  lick  the 
whole  bodj  over,  and  tiius  cover  it  with  its  ma* 
COS.  It  then  began  to  swallow  it  at  that  end 
that  offered  least  resistance ;  while  its  length  of 
bodj  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus 
took  in  at  once  a  morsel  that  was  three  times  its 
own  thickness.  We  are  assured  by  travellers, 
that  these  animals  are  often  found  with  the  body 
of  a  stag  in  their  goUet,  while  the  horns,  which 
they  are  unable  to  swallow,  keep  sticking  out  at 
their  months. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity 
of  these  frightful  creatures  is  often  their  punish- 
ment; for  whenever  any  of  the  serpent  kind 
have  gorged  themselves  in  this  manner,  when- 
ever their  body  is  seen  particularly  distended 
with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may  be 
approached  and  destroyed  with  safety.  Patient 
of  hunger  to  a  surprising  degree,  whenever  they 
seize  and  swallow  their  prey,  they  seem,  like  sur- 
feited gluttons,  tmwieldy,  stupid,  helpless,  and 
sleepy:  they,  at  that  time,  seek  some  retreat, 
where  they  may  lurk  several  days  together,  and 
digest  their  meal  in  safety :  the  smallest  effort, 
at  that  time,  is  capable  of  destroying  them ;  they 
can  scarcely  make  any  resistance ;  and  they  are 
equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  opposition :  that 
is  the  happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
success ;  at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himself 
does  not  fear  to  assail  them.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  this  sleepy  interval  of  digestion  is  over : 
they  then  issue,  with  famished  appetites,  from 
their  retreats,  and  with  accumulated  terrors, 
while  every  animal  of  the  forest  flies  before  them. 

Carli  describes  the  Long  serpent  of  Congo 
making  its  track  through  the  tall  grass,  like 
mowers  in  a  summer's  day.  He  could  not,  with- 
out terror,  behold  whole  lines  of  grass  lying  lev- 
elled under  the  sweep  of  its  tail.  In  this  manner 
it  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity,  until  it 
found  a  proper  situation  frequented  by  its  prey : 
there  it  continued  to  lurk,  in  patient  expecta- 
tion, and  would  have  remained  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, had  it  not  been  disturbed  by  the  natives. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  provi- 
sion ;  but  the  serpent  indiscriminately  preys  upon 
all ;  the  buffalo,  the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle.  One 
would  think  that  the  porcupine's  quills  might  be 
sufficient  to  protect  it ;  but  whatever  has  life 
serves  to  appease  the  hunger  of  these  devouring 
creatures :  porcupines,  with  all  their  quills,  have 
been  found  in  their  stomachs,  when  killed  and 
opened ;  nay,  they  most  frequently  are  seen  to 
devour  each  other. 

A  life  of  savage  hostility  in  the  forest  offers 
the  imagination  one  of  the  most  tremendous  pic- 
tures in  nature.  In  those  burning  countries, 
where  the  sun  dries  up  every  brook  for  hundreds 
of  miles  round :  when  what  had  the  appearance 
of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  season,  becomes 
in  summer  one  dreary  bed  of  sand — ^in  those 
countries,  I  say,  a  lake  that  is  never  dry,  or  a 
brook  that  is  perennial,  is  considered  by  every 


animal  as  the  greatest  convenience  of  nature. 
As  to  food,  the  luxuriant  landscape  supplies  that 
in  sufficient  abundance :  it  is  the  want  of  water 
that  all  animals  endeavour  to  remove ;  and  in- 
wardly parched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  tra- 
verse whole  deserts  to  find  out  a  spring.  When 
they  have  discovered  this,  no  dangers  can  deter 
them  frt>m  attempting  to  slake  their  thirst. 
Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rivulet,  in  the  heart 
of  the  tropical  continents,  is  generally  the  place 
where  all  the  hostile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up 
for  the  engagement.  On  the  banks  of  this  little 
envied  spot,  thousands  of  animals  of  various  kinds 
are  seen  venturing  to  quench  thei^  thirst,  or 
preparing  to  seize  their  prey.  The  elephants  are 
perceived,  in  a  long  line,  marching  from  the 
darker  parts  of  the  forest ;  the  buffaloes  are 
there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  security; 
the  gazelles,  relying  solely  upon  their  swiftness ; 
the  Uon  and  tiger  waiting  a  proper  opportunity 
to  seize ;  but  chiefly  the  larger  serpents  are  upon 
guard  there,  and  defend  the  accesses  of  the  lake. 
Not  an  hour  passes  without  some  dreadful  com- 
bat ;  but  the  serpent,  defended  by  its  scales,  and 
naturally  capable  of  sustaining  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  formidable. 
It  is  the  most  wakeful  also;  for  the  whole  tribe 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  are  consequently 
for  ever  upon  the  watch :  so  that,  till  their  rapa- 
city is  satisfied,  few  other  animals  will  venture 
to  approach  their  station. 

But  though  these  animals  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  voracious,  and  though  the  morsel  they 
swallow  without  chewing  is  greater  than  what 
any  other  creature,  either  by  land  or  water,  the 
whale  itself  not  excepted,  can  devour,  yet  no 
animals  upon  earth  bear  abstinence  so  well  as 
they.  A  single  meal,  with  many  of  the  snake 
kind,  seems  to  be  the  adventure  of  a  season ;  it 
is  an  occurrence  for  whidi  they  have  been  for 
weeks,  nay,  sometimes  for  months,  in  patient  ex- 
pectation of.  When  they  have  seized  their  prey, 
their  industry,  for  sevex^  weeks,  is  entirely  dis- 
continued;, the  fortunate  capture  of  an  hour 
often  satisfies  them  for  the  remaining  period  of 
their  annual  activity.  As  their  blood  is  colder 
than  that  of  most  other  terrestrial  animals,  and 
as  it  circulates  but  slowly  through  their  bodies, 
so  their  powers  of  digestion  are  but  feeble.  Their 
prey  continues  for  a  long  time,  partly  in  the 
stomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  a  part  is  often 
seen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  In  this  manner, 
it  digests  by  degrees ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
part  below  is  dissolved,  the  part  above  is  taken 
in.  It  is  not,,  therefore,  until  this  tedious  opera- 
tion is  entirely  performed  that  the  serpent  reuews 
its  appetite  and  its  activity.  But  should  any  ac- 
cident prevent  it  from  issuing  once  more  from 
its  cell,  it  still  can  continue  to  bear  famine  for 
weeks,  months,  nay,  for  years  together.  Vipers 
are  often  kept  in  boxes  for  six  or  eight  months 
without  any  food  whatever ;  and  there  are  little 
serpents  sometimes  sent  over  to  Europe  frt>m  Grand 
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Cairo,  the  name  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,  that  live,  for  several  years,  in  glasses, 
and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even  stain  the  glass 
with  their  excrements.  Thus  the  serpent  tribe 
unite)  in  themselves,  two  very  opposite  quali- 
ties; wonderful  abstinence,  and  yet  incredible 
rapacity. 

If,  leaving  the  consideration  of  their  appetites, 
we  come  to  compare  serpents,  as  to  their  voices, 
some  are  found  silent,  some  have  a  peculiar  cry ; 
but  hissing  is  the  sound  which  they  most  com- 
monly send  forth,  either  as  a  call  to  their  kind, 
or  as  a  threat  to  their  enemies.  In  the  countries 
where  they  abound,  they  are  generally  silent  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  but  as  the 
cool  of  the  evening  approaches,  they  are  then 
heard  issuing  from  their  cells  with  continued 
hissings ;  and  such  is  the  variety  of  their  notes, 
that  some  have  assured  me  they  very  much  re- 
semble the  music  of  an  English  grove.  This 
some  will  hardly  credit-^-at  any  rate,  such  notes, 
however  pleasing,  can  give  but  very  little  delight, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  malignity  of  the  min- 
streL  If  considered,  indeed,  as  they  answer  the 
animal's  own  occasions,  they  will  be  found  well- 
adapted  to  its  nature,  and  fully  answering  the 
purposes  of  terrifying  such  as  would  venture  to 
offend  it. 

With  respect  to  motion,  some  serpents,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  viper  kind,  move  slowly; 
while  others,  such  as  the  Ammodjtes,  dart  with 
amazing  swiftness.  The  motion  in  all  is  similar ; 
but  the  strength  of  body  in  some  gives  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  viper,  that  is  but  a 
slow  feeble-bodied  animal,  makes  way  in  a  heavy 
undulating  manner;  advancing  its  head,  then 
drawing  up  its  tail  behind,  and  bending  its  body 
into  a  bow ;  then,  from  the  spot  where  the  head 
and  tail  were  united,  advancing  the  head  forward 
as  before.*    This,  which  is  the  motion  of  all  ser- 

*  "Creeping  is  the  most  general  mode  of  progres- 
sion among  serpents;  this  act  is  produced  by  a  series 
of  successive  contractions  communicated  to  their 
long  spine  by  the  numerous  muscles  inserted  in  the 
vertebrB  and  ribs.  In  order  to  understand  rightly 
how  this  act  or  reptation,  takes  place,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  animal,  being  stationary,  or  having 
made  a  momentary  pause,  has  halted  on  a  sur£u% 
more  or  less  resisting,  on  which  it  finds  a  point  of 
support.  Most  commonly  it  is  the  belly  or  under 
Dart  of  the  body  which  is  applied  to  such  support. 
It  first  raises  the  posterior  moveable  edge  of  one  or 
more  solid  homy  plates,  with  which  the  i^domen  and 
tail  are  furnished,  in  such  a  way  as  to  move  forward 
the  plates  situated  further  forward,  on  which  it  then 
seems  to  glide,  then  successively  on  all  those  which 
precede;  for  tiiese  plates  act  by  means  of  the  ribs 
which  are  inserted  into  them,  so  that  they  move  like 
so  many  feet,  which  would  nearly  correspond  to 
those  we  observe  in  the  body  of  Juh  and  other  myri- 
apodus  insects.  These  movements  taking  place  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  follow  each 
other  regularly,  and  are  repeated  in  a  beautiful  suc- 
cessive order  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior 
region  of  the  body.    We  may  thus  conceive  how  the 


pents,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  earth' 
worm,  or  the  naked  snail  The  Beipent,  as  was 
said  above,  has  a  back-bone  with  nnmerous 
joints,  and  this  bone  the  animal  has  the  power 
of  bending  in  every  direction,  but  without  being 
able  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it  at  pleasure.  The 
earth-worm,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  back- 
bone ;  but  its  body  is  composed  of  rings,  which, 
like  a  barber*s  puff,  it  can  lengthen  or  shorten  as 


direct  displacement  of  the  mass  is  prodaeed,  as  it  is 
necessarily  urged  from  behind  forward,  so  that  the 
head  is  carried  more  and  more  in  advance,  and  the 
tul  follows  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  This  pro- 
gression,  however,  in  the  greater  number  of  esses, 
takes  effeet  at  the  same  time  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  body  by  a  series  of  undulations  or  aionosities, 
which  obtam  for  the  serpent  points  of  support  on 
the  obiects  which  present  some  resistance  to  it  on 
the  ri^fat  or  left.  It  may  then  be  observed  to  carve 
its  spme  regularly  according  to  its  length,  to  pro- 
duce sinuous  and  arched  lines  in  it,  wkidb  are  sucoet- 
sively  effaced,  become  formed  anew,  and  reproduced 
as  onen  as  the  obstacle  encountered  continues  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  pressure.  This  is  the  OMde 
of  moving  we  observe  in  eels,  as  well  as  in  oertab 
saurians  with  a  very  long  body  and  dcstitate  of  feet, 
such  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Anguis;  and  it  U 
therefore  likewise  called,  when  it  takes  place  ubdoo^ 
these  animab,  a  serpentine  motion.  Bach  is  the 
mechanism  of  creeping  or  reptation.  When  a  icr- 
pent  requires  to  raise  itself,  or  place  a  portioa  of  it> 
body  in  an  upright  position,  if  it  then  meet  with  s 
solid  object,  it  applies  its  trunk  to  it,  elevates  sod 
stiffens  its  body  by  directing  its  efforts  to  the  fixed 
point,  and  makmg  the  series  of  plates  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly,  and  consequently,  those  snoeeediof 
form  an  arch.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  grooDd 
is  level,  the  same  movements  are  proidaced  on  the 
parts  of  the  trunk  which  rest  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  anterior  region  of  the  body  there  finds  a  kind  of 
solid  fold,  which  supports  it  hke  the  base  of  a  pillar 
raised  upon  itself.  The  serpent  is  then  seen  to  CBrry 
its  head  vertically,  somewhat  like  a  swan's  neck,  in  or- 
der to  turn  and  move  it  gently  in  eyery  direction,  as 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  Najas  or  hooded  snakes,  when 
they  assume  various  singular  attitudes,  appearing  at 
the  same  time  to  follow  the  measure  of  music  vsned 
by  the  instruments  or  songs  of  the  Indian  jugglers, 
who  often  publicly  exhibit  these  kinds  of  dances,  in 
which  the  snakes  have  been  previously  ezerdsed  by 
various  manixuvres.  The  active  leap  is  produced,  as 
is  known,  by  the  darting  of  the  whole  living  mass, 
which  all  at  once  completely  and  voluntarily  leaves 
the  surface  on  which  it  rested,  in  order  to  spring 
freely  over  a  distance  more  or  leas  considerable. 
Although  destitute  of  articulated  limbs,  serpents 
still  enioy  this  power,  but  by  processes  as  peculiar  a» 
can  well  be  conceived.  Thus  at  ttmes  the  reptik, 
having  its  body  rolled  in  a  circle  on  itself,  keeps  it 
stretched  like  an  elastic  spring,  remaining  spirsll; 
twisted  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  musdesof  the 
internal  lateral  region,  concave  or  concentric  to  the  ' 
spine;  but  all  of  a  sudden  it  relaxes  itself  by  the  in- 
stantaneous shortening  of  the  convex  or  exterasl 
edge  of  the  circumference,  which,  beeomiag  saddenly 
elongated  or  extended,  unfolds  with  great  force  and 
rapimty.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  effect  a  naore  rspid 
cban^  of  place,  to  recede  or  advance  with  more 
celenty,  the  serpent  executes  in  this  way  a  aeries  of 
successive  bounds,  which  are  produced  m  the  Snc- 
tion  of  its  length  by  means  of  undnlatioDs  oo  tkt 
sides,  from  before  or  from  above  downwards,  and  n- 
ciprocally,  with  slight  sinuosities  which  altematelv  i 
correct  each  other/'—JV.  Dwmeril. 
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it  finds  neoessftry.  The  earth-worm,  therefore, 
in  order  to  move  forward,  lengthens  the  body ; 
then,  by  the  fore-part  dings  to  the  ground, 
where  it  has  reached,  and  then  contracts  and 
brings  up  its  rear:  then,  when  the  body  is  thus 
shortened,  the  fore-part  is  lengthened  again  for 
another  progression ;  and  so  on.  The  serpent, 
instead  of  shortening  the  body,  bends  it  into 
an  arch ;  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween serpentine  and  vermicular  progression. 

I  have  instanced  thia  motion  in  the  viper,  as 
most  easily  discerned  ;  but  there  are  many  ser- 
pents which  dart  with  such  mnazing  swiftness, 
that  they  appear  rather  to  leap  than  crawL  It 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  no  serpent  can 
dart  upon  even  ground  &rther  than  its  own 
length  at  one  effort.  Our  fears,  indeed,  may  in- 
crease the  force  of  their  speed,  which  is  some- 
times found  so  &taL  We  are  told  by  some,  that 
they  will  dart  to  a  very  great  distance ;  but  this 
my  inquiries  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
The  manner  of  progression  in  the  swiftest  serpent 
we  know,  which  is  the  jacalus,  is  by  instantly 
coiling  itaelf  upon  its  tail,  and  dating  from 
thence  to  its  full  extent ;  then  carrying  the  tail 
as  quick  as  lightning  to  the  head,  coiling  and 
darting  again;  and  by  this  means  proceeding 
with  extreme  rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the 
ground.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  length  and 
the  weakness  of  the  back-bone  in  all  these  ani- 
mals; if  we  regard  the  make  of  their  vertebras, 
in  which  we  shall  find  the  junctures  all  formed 
to  give  play,  and  none  to  give  power ;  we  cannot 
be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  spring- 
ing firom  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  a^te^ 
erum^  if  I  may  so  express  it,  firom  whence  to  take 
their  spring;  the  whole  body  being  composed  of 
unsupported  muscles  and  joints  that  are  yielding. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  they  dart  down  from 
trees  upon  their  prey ;  but  their  weight  alone  ia 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  without  much  effort 
of  their  own. 

Though  all  serpents  are  amphibious,  some  are 
much  fonder  of  the  water  than  others;  and, 
though  destitute  of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the 
bottom,  or  swim  along  the  surface  with  great 
ease.  From  their  internal  structure,  just  sketched 
above,  we  see  how  well-adapted  they  are  for 
either  element;  and  how  capable  their  blood  is 
of  cironlating  at  the  bottom,  as  freely  as  in  the 
ftog  or  the  tortoise.  They  can,  however,  endure 
to  live  in  fresh-water  only ;  for  salt  is  an  effec- 
tual bane  to  the  whole  tribe.  The  greatest  ser- 
pents are  most  usually  found  in  fresh -water, 
either  choosing  it  as  their  fiivourite  element,  or 
finding  their  prey  in  such  places  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  But  that  all  will  live  and  swim  in 
liquids  appears  from  the  experiment  of  Rhedi ; 
who  put  a  serpent  into  a  large  jglass  vessel  of 
wine,  where  it  lived  swimming  about  six  hours  ; 
though,  when  it  was  by  force  inmiersed,  and 
kept  under  that  liquid,  it  lived  only  one  hour 
and  a  hall    He  put  another  in  common  water, 


where  it  lived  three  days ;  but  when  it  was  kept 
under  water,  it  lived  only  about  twelve  hours.^ 
Their  motion  there,  however,  is  perfectly  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  is  upon  land ;  for,  in  order  to 
support  themselves  on  an  element  lighter  than 
their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  increase  their 
surface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface ; 
in  water  they  are  parallel  to  it ;  in  other  words, 
if  I  should  wave  my  hand  up  and  down,  it  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  animal's  progress  on  land ;  if 
I  should  wave  it  to  the  right  and  left,  it  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  progress  on  the  water. 

Some  serpents  have  a  most  horrible  fcetor  at- 
tending them,  which  is  alone  capable  of  intimi- 
dating the  brave.  This  proceeds  from  two  glands 
near  the  vent,  like  those  in  the  weasel  or  pole- 
cat; and,  like  those  animals,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  excited  by  rage,  or  by  fear,  the  scent 
grows  stronger.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
such  serpents  as  are  most  venomous,  are  least 
offensive  in  this  particular;  since  the  rattle- 
snake and  the  viper  have  no  smell  whatever: 
nay,  we  are  told  that  at  OaUcut  and  Oranganon, 
in  the  Sast  Indies,  there  are  some  very  noxious 
serpents  who  are  so  fiur  from  being  disagreeable, 
that  their  excrements  are  sought  after,  and  kept 
as  the  most  pleasing  perfume.  The  Esculapian 
serpent  is  also  of  this  number. 

Some  serpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
as  the  viper;  some  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  their  situation,  as  the 
common  black  snake,  and  the  majority  of  the 
serpent  tribe.  When  a  reader,  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy, is  told,  that  some  of  those  animals  produce 
their  young  alive,  and  that  some  produce  eggs 
only,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  internal  conformation,  which  makes  such 
a  variety  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.  But 
this  is  not  the  case :  these  animals  are  internally 
alike,  in  whatever  manner  they  produce  their 
young ;  and  the  variety  in  their  bringing  forth 
is  rather  a  slight  than  a  real  discrimination. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  viper  hatchesi^er 
eggjBy  and  brings  them  to  maturity  in  her  body ; 
the  snake  is  more  premature  in  her  productions, 
and  sends  her  eggs  into  the  light  some  time  be- 
fore the  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving  the 
sheU.  Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the  eggs  will 
be  found  in  the  womb,  covered  with  their  mem- 
branous shell,  and  adhering  to  each  other  like 
large  beads  on  a  string.  In  the  eggs  of  both, 
young  ones  will  be  found,  though  at  different 
stages  of  maturity :  those  of  the  viper  will  crawl 
and  bite  the  moment  the  shell  that  encloses 
them  is  broke  open ;  those  of  the  snake  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  their  perfect  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind, 
that  was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
opened  in  his  presence.  He  then  saw  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  of  these  animals  lie  in  the 

6  Rhedi,  Ezper.  p.  170. 
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woralx  In  this  creature  there  were  six  eggs, 
each  of  the  sue  of  a  goose  egg,  but  longer,  more 
pointed,  and  xwyered  with  a  membranous  skin, 
by  which  also  they  were  united  to  each  other. 
Each  of  these  eggs  contained  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  young  ones,  about  six  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  goose-quilL  Though  the  female  from 
whence  they  were  taken  was  spotted,  the  young 
seemed  to  have  a  variety  of  colours  very  different 
from  the  parent;  and  this  led  the  traveller  to 
suppose  that  the  colour  was  no  characteristic 
mark  among  serpents.  These  little  mischievous 
animals  were  no  sooner  let  loose  from  the  shell 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themselves  into 
a  threatening  posture,  coiling  themselves  up, 
and  biting  the  stick  with  which  he  was  destroy- 
ing them.  In  this  manner  he  killed  seventy- 
four  young  ones ;  those  that  were  contained  in 
one  of  the  eggs  escaped  at  the  place  where  the 
female  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  egg,  and 
their  getting  among  the  bushes. 

The  last  distinction  that  I  shall  mention,  but 
the  most  material  among  serpents,  is,  that  some 
are  venomous,  and  some  inoffensive.  If  we  con- 
sider the  poison  of  serpents  as  it  relates  to  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  scourge  and  an 
affliction.  The  various  calamities  that  the  poi- 
son of  serpents  is  capable  of  producing,  are  not 
only  inflicted  by  the  animal  itself,  but  by  men, 
more  mischievous  than  even  serpents,  who  pre- 
pare their  venom  to  destroy  each  other.  With 
this  the  savages  poison  their  arms,  and  also  pre- 
pare their  revengeftd  potions.  The  ancients  were 
known  to  preserve  it  for  the  purposes  of  suicide ; 
and  even  among  semi-barbarous  countries  at  this 
day  the  venom  of  snakes  is  used  as  a  philtre. 

But,  though  the  poison  be  justly  terrible  to 
us,  it  has  been  given  to  very  good  purposes  for 
the  animaTs  own  proper  support  and  defence. 
Without  this,  serpents,  of  all  other  animals, 
would  be  the  most  exposed  and  defenceless: 
without  feet  for  escapisg  a  pursuit;  without 
teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound, 
or#nthout  strength  for  resistance;  incapable, 
from  their  size,  of  finding  security  in  very  small 
retreats,  like  the  earth-worm,  and  disgusting  all 
from  their  deformity,  nothing  was  left  for  them 
but  a  speedy  extirpation.  But  furnished  as  they 
are  with  powerful  poison,  every  rank  of  animals 
approach  them  with  dread,  and  never  seize  them 
but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  it.  The  malignity  of  a  few 
serves  for  the  protection  of  all.  Though  not 
above  a  tenth  of  their  number  are  actually  ven- 
omous, yet  the  similitude  they  all  bear  to  each 
other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the  whole  tribe ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies  in  which 
the  poison  chiefly  resides,  makes  even  the  most 
harmless  formidable. — ^Thus  Providence  seems  to 
have  acted  with  double  precaution ;  it  has  given 
some  of  them  poison,  for  the  general  defence  of 
a  tribe  naturally  feeble ;  but  it  has  thinned  the 
numbers  of  those  which  are  venomous,  lest  they 


should  become  too  powerful  for  the  rest  of  ani-  { 
mated  nature. 

From  these  noxious  qualities  in  the  Geipent 
kind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only  man,  hut  the 
beasts  and  birds,  carry  on  an  unceasiag  wu 
against  them.  Hie  ichneufiion  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  peccary  of  America,  destroy  them  in 
great  numbers.  These  animals  have  the  art  of 
seizing  them  near  the  head ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  can  skin  them  with  great  dexterity.  The 
vulture  and  the  eagle  also  prey  upon  them  in 
great  abundance;  and  often  sousing  down  from 
the  clouds,  drop  upon  a  long  serpent,  which  thej 
snatch  up  struggUng  and  writhing  in  the  air. 
Dogs  are  also  bred  up  to  oppose  them.  Father 
Feuille  tells  us,  that  bein^  in  the  woods  of  Mar- 
tinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  serpent,  vhich 
he  could  not  easily  avoid,  when  his  dog  imme- 
diately came  to  his  relief,  and  seized  the  assailant 
with  great  courage.  The  serpent  entwined  him, 
and  pressed  him  so  violently,  that  the  blood  came 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  yet  ike  dog  never  ceased 
till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces.  The  dog  was  not 
sensible  of  his  wounds  during  the  fight ;  bat  soon 
after  his  head  sweUed  prodigiously,  and  he  lay 
on  the  ground  as  dead.  But  his  master  having 
found  hard  by  a  banana-tree,  he  applied  its  joioe, 
mixed  with  treacle,  to  the  wounds,  which  reooTer- 
ed  the  dog,  and  quickly  healed  his  sores. 

But  it  is  in  man  that  these  vencMnons  creatoies 
find  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  Psylli  of 
old  were  fiimous  for  charming  and  destrojing  i 
serpents.  Some  modems  pretend  to  the  same 
art.  Casaubon  says,  that  he  knew  a  man  who 
could  at  any  time  summon  a  hundred  serpents 
together,  and  draw  them  into  the  fire.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion,  when  one  of  them,  bigger  than 
the  rest  would  not  be  brought  in,  he  onlj  re- 
peated his  charm,  and  it  came  forward  like  the 
rest,  to  submit  to  the  flames.  Philostratos  de- 
scribes particularly  how  the  Indians  charm  ser- 
pents. <*  They  take  a  scarlet  robe,  embroidered 
with  golden  letters,  and  spread  it  before  a  ser- 
pent's hole.  The  golden  letters  have  a  fasciiiating 
power ;  and,  by  looking  steadfastly,  the  serpent's 
eyes  are  overcome  and  laid  asleep."  These,  and 
many  other  feats  have  been  often  practised  upon  | 
these  animals  by  artful  men,  who  had  first  pre- ' 
pared  the  serpents  for  their  exercise,  and  tiien 
exhibited  them  as  adventitiously  assembled  at 
their  caU.  In  India  there  is  nothing  so  common  ; 
as  dancing  serpents,  which  are  carried  about  in 
a  broad  flat  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieTe. 
These  erect  and  put  themselves  in  motion  at  the 
word  of  command.  When  their  keeper  sings  a 
slow  tune,  they  seem  by  their  heads  to  keep  time ; 
when  he  sings  a  quicker  measure,  they  ^pear  to 
move  more  brisk  and  lively.*    All  animals  have 

*  There  is  a  caste  of  Hindoos  of  an  itinennt  char- 
acter, who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  through  the 
various  prorinces  of  Hindostan  under  the  accepted 
appellation  of  Snake-catchers.  These  men  are  fur- 
nished with  small  baskets,  containing  various  sped- 
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a  certain  degree  of  docility;  and  we  find  that 
serpents  themselves  can  be  brought  to  move  and 
approach  at  the  voice  of  their  master.  From  this 
trick,  successfully  practised  before  the  ignorant, 

mens  of  deadly  serpents.  These  hideous  reptiles 
they  handle  with  impunity.  Holding  in  their  left 
hand  a  small  tabor  or  pipe,  they  produce  an  inharmo- 
nious sound,  themselves  apparently  labouring  under 
an  extravasant  course  of  excitement.  The  lids  or 
covers  of  the  baskets  are  then  uplifted,  and  the  ser- 
pents abstract  themselves  from  tneir  **  latebrs'*  and 
drcumvolve  the  charmer.  With  his  right  hand  he 
suddenly  grasps  the  nearest  snake,  with  his  crest 
fully  expanded,  whilst  the  creature  emits  a  sibillous 
accent  of  menace,  \nth  an  imdulation  of  the  neck. 
The  "samp  waller,*'  or  snake«man,  then  exposes  his 
naked  arm  to  the  surrounding  group  of  serpents, 
which  they  seiee  with  an  impetuous  eairerness,  and 
the  blood  may  be  perceived  following  the  infliction 
of  the  wounds,  and  yet  these  men  appear  to  sufiTer 
no  inconvenience  from  these  desperate  experiments, 
but  profess  themselves  fated  to  resist  that  ultimatum 
which  would  prove  destructive  to  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual of  any  other  caste  but  their  own.  Some 
have  imagined  that  these  men  have  a  method  of  ab- 
stracting the  poison  from  the  fangs  of  these  deadly 
reptiles  before  they  exhibit  them  to  the  public,^  and 
vet  instances  have  occurred  where  the  men  bitten 
have  perished  under  th!  m>st  violent  convulsions 
within  an  hour  after  they  bad  sustained  the  bite  of 
the  animal.  But  there  is  a  practice  pursued  by  these 
itinerants  which  is  not  generally  known,  by  which 
they  successfully  impose  upon  credulous  Europeans. 
A  gentleman,  we  are  told,  residing  at  Entally,  near 
Calcutta,  whilst  walking  one  afternoon  in  his  garden, 
accompanied  by  a  small  terrier  dog,  surprised  a  large 
snake  encouched  in  a  tuft  of  grass  at  the  foot  of  a 
guava  tree.  The  snake  glided  away  into  a  godown 
containing  empty  bottles  and  other  neutral  stores. 
He  perceived  that  the  serpent  was  of  that  dangerous 
class  denominated  the  cobra  capello,  from  the  expan- 
sion of  its  hood,  and  he  was  not  in  a  small  degree 
alarmed  to  know  that  he  had  so  awkward  a  tenant 
upon  his  premises.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  set  of  snake-men  called  at  the  house,  and 
as  these  persons  profess  to  charm  serpents  out  of 
their  fastnesses,  the  gentleman  ordered  them  to  re- 
pair to  the  godown  into  which  he  saw  the  cobra  ca- 
pello effect  his  retreat.  They  consented  to  repair 
thither  and  produce  him,  but  requested  that  they 
mifrht  be  left  to  themselves  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to 
*'  Sivah/*  the  Goddess  of  Destruction.  This  the 
gentleman  did  not  object  to.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  latter  was  called  in  to  observe  the  effec- 
tual operations  of  the  charmer.  The  taber  was 
sounded,  the  crested  head  of  a  huge  cobra  capello 
exalted  itself  from  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  it  was  in- 
stantly  grasped  at  by  the  charmer,  and  deposited  in 
his  basket.  The  gentleman  felt  satisfied  that  the 
pest  was  effectually  removed.  He  was  deceived; 
two  days  afterwards  the  snake  was  observed  coiled 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  godown,  and  destroyed.  The 
snake-men  had  introduced  one  of  their  own  reptiles 
into  the  fissure,  and  had  reclaimed  it — ^tbus  imposing 
npon  credulity. 

Professor  Logi  Metoxa,  of  Rome,  has  published 
an  acooont  of  some  singular  experiments  made  by 
him  upon  snakes.  Among  others,  he  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertions  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  predilection  of  snakes  for  music  and 
dancing.  In  July  1822,  about  noon,  he  put  into  a 
Urge  hoK  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  snakes,  all 
quite  lively,  with  the  exception  of  some  vipers,  which 
were  enclosed  in  a  separate  box.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  the  harmonious  tones  of  an  organ,  all  the  non- 

ir. 


it  is  most  probable  has  arisen  all  the  boasted  pre- 
tensions which  some  have  made  to  charming  of 
serpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  native  Americans 
pretend  at  this  very  day.  One  of  Linnsus*  pupils, 
we  are  told,  purchased  the  secret  from  an  Indian, 
and  then  discovered  it  to  his  master ;  but,  like 
all  secrets  of  the  kind,  it  is  probable  this  ended 
in  a  few  unmeaning  words  of  no  efficacy. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this 
formidable  race  with  horror,  yet  there  have  been 
some  nations,  and  there  are  some  at  this  day, 
that  consider  them  with  veneration  and  regard. 
The  adoration  paid  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
a  serpent  is  well  known ;  many  of  the  nations  at 
present  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  retain 
the  same  unaccountable  veneration.  Upon  the 
gold  and  slave  coasts,  a  stranger,  upon  entering 
the  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  often  surprised  to 
see  the  roof  swarming  with  serpents,  that  cling 
there  without  molesting,  and  unmolested  by  the 
natives.  But  his  surprise  will  increase  upon  go-^ 
ing  farther  southward  to  the  kingdom  of  Widab, 
when  he  finds  that  a  serpent  is  the  god  of  the 
country.  This  animal^  which  travellers  describe 
as  a  huge  overgrown  creature,  has  its  habitation, 
its  temple,  and  its  priests.  These  impress  the 
vulgar  with  an  opinion  of  its  virtues ;  and  num- 
bers are  daily  seen  to  ofibr  not  only  their  goods, 
their  provisions,  and  their  prayers,  at  the  shrine 
of  their  hideous  deity,  but  also  their  wives  and 
daughters. — ^These  the  priests  readily  accept  of^ 
and  after  some  days  of  penance,  return  them  to 
their  suppliimts,  much  benefited  by  the  serpent^s 
supposed  embraces.  Such  a  complicated  picture 
of  ignorance  and  imposture  gives  no  very  favour- 
able impressions  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  we 
may  say,  in  defence  of  human  nature,  that  the 
most  frightful  of  reptiles-  is  worshipped  by  the 
most  uncultivated  and  barbarous  of  mankind. 

From  this  general  picture  of  the  serpent  tribe, 
one  great  distinction  obviously  presents  itself; 
namely,  into  those  that  are  venomous,  and  those 
that  are  wholly  destitute  of  poison.  To  the  first 
belong  the  viper,  the  rattle-snake,  the  cobra  di 
oapello,  and  all  their  affinities :  to  the  other,  the 
common  black  snake,  the  liboya,  the  boiguaou, 
the  amphisbsena,  and  various  others,  that,  though 
destitute  of  venom,  do  not  cease  to  be  formidable. 
I  will,  therefore,  give  their  history  separately, 
beginning  with  the  venomous  class,  as  they  have 
the  strongest  claims  to  our  notice  and  attention. 

venomous  serpents  became  agitated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner ;  they  attached  themselves  to  the  sides 
of  the  box,  and  made  every  eflbrt  to  escape.  The 
Elaphis  and  the  Cohthtr  JSacuhpU  turned  towards 
the  instrument.  The  vipers  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  sensibility.  This  experiment  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  and  with  the  same  results. — Ed. 
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CHAP.  II. 

or  VENOMOUS  SERPENTS  IN  OENERAU 

The  poison  of  serpents  has  been  for  ages  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  consideration. 
To  us,  who  seldom  feel  the  vengeful  wound,  it  is 
merely  a  subject  of  curiosity ;  but  to  those  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  serpent  tribe,  who  are  every 
day  exposed  to  some  new  disaster,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance.  To 
remedy  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is  considered,  among 
our  physicians,  as  one  of  the  slightest  operations 
in  medicine :  but  among  the  physicians  of  the 
East,  the  antidotes  for  this  calamity  make  up 
the  bulk  of  their  dispensaries.  In  our  colder 
climates,  the  venom  does  not  appear  with  that 
instantaneous  operation  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
warmer  regions ;  for  either  its  powers  are  less 
exquisite,  or  our  fluids  are  not  carried  round  in 
such  rapid  circulation. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  poison  of  the 
serpent  is  sufliciently  formidable  to  deserve  no- 
tice, and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature  and 
effects.  It  will,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  be 
proper  to  describe  its  seat  in  the  animal,  as  also 
the  instrument  by  which  the  wound  is  made, 
and  the  poison  injected.  In  all  this  venomous 
class  of  reptiles,  whether  the  viper,  the  rattle- 
snake, or  the  cobra  di  capello,  there  are  two  large 
teeth  or  fimgs  that  issue  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  that  hang  out  beyond  the  lower .^    The  rest 

1  Travellers  in  Brazil,  Africa,  and  India,  relate, 
that  many  serpents  regarded  by  naturalists  as  harm- 
less, because  they  want  fimgs  in  front  of  the  palate, 
are,  nevertheless,  reputed  to  be  very  noxious  by  the 
natives.  A  point  so  important  to  science  and  hu- 
manity  requires  clearing  up.  For  this  purpose,  M. 
Duvemoy  has  made  a  great  number  of  researches, 
not  only  on  the  serpents  in  the  museum  of  Strasburg, 
which  he  bad  at  bis  command,  but  also  on  those  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Garden 
of  Plants  of  Paris;  and  he  has  presented  a  memoir 
on  this  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  From 
his  observations,  it  appears,  that  the  genera  Dipsas, 
Homalopsis,  or  Cerberus,  ought  to  be  classed  among 
the  venomous  serpents,  as  well  as  several  species  of 
Colubri  hitherto  confounded  with  the  harmless  Colu- 
bri,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  new  genus. 
M.  Duvemoy  has  discovered  m  these  serpents,  be- 
hind the  series  of  maxillary  teeth,  anotner  larger 
tooth,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  vacant  interval, 
and  hollowed  by  a  more  or  less  marked  groove  along 
its  convexity.  But  besides  this  grooved  fang,  which 
is  always  found  behind  the  series  of  maxillary  teeth, 
the  serpents  in  question  have  also  a  venomous  gland, 
occupymg  the  place  of  the  supra-maxillary  salivary 
glana  of  harmless  serpents,  or  the  venomous  gland 
of  common  venomous  serpents. 

In  these  latter,  (Crotali,  Vi  perse,  &c.)  the  venom- 
ous gland  consists,  according  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Duvemoy,  of  a  soft  and  spongy  substance,  pro- 
tected by  a  more  or  less  thick  fibrous  envelop,  and 
having  a  single  excretory  duct,  which  opens  at  the 
base  of  the  fang.  This  gland  is  alwavs  connected 
with  the  anterior  temporal  muscle,  which  is  detached 
in  great  part  from  the  temples  to  be  fixed  to  its 


of  the  snake  tribe  are  destitute  of  these ;  and  ic 
is  most  probable  that  wherever  these  fangs  are 
wanting,  the  animal  is  harmless;  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  they  are  found  it  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  most  pestilent  enemy.  These  are  the  in- 
struments that  seem  to  place  the  true  distinction 
between  animals  of  the  serpent  kind ;  the  woundB 
which  these  fangs  inflict  produce  the  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms ;  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
teeth  only  are  attended  with  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  consequences  attending  the  bite  of 
any  other  animal.  Our  first  great  attention, 
therefore,  upon  seeing  a  serpent,  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  teeth.  If  it  has  the  fiuig  teeth,  it 
is  to  be  placed  among  the  venomous  class ;  if  it 
wants  them,  it  may  be  set  down  as  inofiensive. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  serpents  are  said 
to  be  dangerous  whose  jaws  are  anfnmished  with 
fangs ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  our  terrors 
only  have  furnished  these  animals  with  venom ; 
for,  of  all  the  tribe  whose  teeth  are  thus  formed, 
not  one  will  be  found  to  have  a  bag  for  conUu- 
ing  poison,  nor  a  conduit  for  injecting  it  into  the 
wound.  The  Black  snake,  the  Liboya,  the  Blind 
worm,  and  a  hundred  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, have  their  teeth  of  an  «qiial  size,  fixed 
into  the  jaws,  and  with  no  other  apparatus  for 
inflicting  a  dangerous  wound  than  a  dc^  or  a 

capsule;  it  has,  therefore,  the  remarkable  character 
of  possessing  a  voluntary  muscle  for  compression. 
In  serpents  with  posterior  fangs,  the  venomous  gland 
is  equally  soft,  spongy,  and  not  granulated :  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  it  from  the  salivary  glands, 
as  has  been  alread]^  observed  by  Schlegel;  hut  it 
never  has  that  thick  and  fibrous  envelop  which 
everywhere  covers  the  venomous  gland  of  Vipers, 
Crotali,  and  other  venomous  serpents,  properly  » 
called.  In  serpents  with  posterior  fangs,  the  anterior 
temporal  muscle  is  scarcely  connected  with  the  gland, 
which  it  covers  a  little  in  some  cases,  ondouhtedlj 
to  compress  it  also,  but  under  which  it  descends  in 
other  cases,  as  under  the  supra-maxillary  gland  in 
the  harmless  Colubri.  In  serpents  with  posterior 
fangs,  as  in  those  with  anterior  ones,  the  supra- 
maxillary  gland  has  been  interrupted  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  found  reduced  to  the  most 
rudimentary  state.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  always, 
in  the  harmless  Colubri,  of  a  size  equalling  at  least 
the  ball  of  the  eye;  placed  chiefly  behind  the  orhit, 
it  appears  to  have  as  important  a  function  in  the 
venomous  serpents  with  posterior  fangs,  as  in  harin- 
lesa  serpents ;  whilst,  in  the  common  venomous  ser- 
pents, it  is  frequently  reduced  to  its  small  intra- 
orbitar  portion.  In  this  case,  the  anterior  temporal 
muscle  which  no  longer  compresses  it.  belongs  more  | 
exclusively  to  the  venomous  gland.  The  venomoas 
apparatus  of  serpents,  with  posterior  fiuigs,  is,  there- 
fore, much  less  perfect,  much  less  fit  for  attack,  for 
piercing  a  wound,  and  distilling  venom  into  it,  than 
that  of  serpents  with  anterior  fiangs.  The  venomous 
gland  can  scarcely  be  compressed  in  some  species  by 
the  anterior  temporal  muscle ;  in  other  speciea,  it  is 
entirely  incapable  of  this  action.  Besides  these  im- 
perfections, the  generally  smaller  size  of  the  posterior 
fangs  will  easily  show  how  the  latter  serpents  are 
much  less  celel^rated  than  the  venomous  serpents* 
properly  so  called,  the  more  active  nature  of  their 
[  venom  not  compensating  for  the  imperfections  of  theii 
I  dental  apparatus BuU.  des  Sci,  Nat,  Oct.  1830. 
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lizard:  but  it  is  otherwifle  with  the  venomous 
tribe  we  are  now  describing ;  these  are  well  fur- 
nished, not  only  with  an  elaboratory  where  the 
poison  IB  formed,  but  a  canal  by  which  it  is  con- 
ducted to  the  jaw,  a  bag  under  the  tooth  for 
keeping  it  ready  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an 
aperture  in  the  tooth  itself  for  injecting  it  into 
the  wound.  To  be  more  particular :  the  glands 
that  serve  to  &bricate  this  venomous  fluid  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
eyes,  and  have  their  canals  leading  from  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fimgs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
where  they  empty  into  a  kind  of  bladder,  from 
whence  the  fiings  on  each  side  are  seen  to  grow. 
The  venom  contained  in  this  bladder  is  a  yellow- 
ish thick  tasteless  liquor,  which  injected  into  the 
blood  is  death,  yet  which  may  be  swallowed  with- 
out any  danger. 

^  The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  come  next  un- 
der observation ;  they  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  that  bears  them ;  crooked, 
yet  sharp  enough  to  inflict  a  ready  wound.  They 
grow  one  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  two,  from 
two  moveable  bones  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  by 
sliding  backward  or  forward,  have  a  power  of 
erecting  or  depressing  the  teeth  at  pleasure.  In 
these  bones  are  also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way 
venomous,  and  only  serving  to  take  and  hold  the 
animal*8  prey.  Besides  this  apt  disposition  of 
the  fimgs,  they  are  hollow  within,  and  have  an 
opening  towards  the  point,  like  the  slit  of  a  pen, 
through  which,  when  the  fang  is  pressed  down 
upon  the  bladder  where  it  grows,  there  is  seen 
to  issue  a  part  of  the  venom  that  lay  below.  To 
describe  this  operation  at  once:  when  the  ser- 
pent is  irritated  to  give  a  venomous  wound,  it 
opens  its  formidable  jaws  to  the  widest  extent ; 
the  moveable  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  slide  for- 
ward; the  fimgs  that  lay  before  inclining  are 
thus  erected ;  they  are  struck  with  force  into  the 
flesh  of  the  obnoxious  person ;  by  meeting  resist- 
ance at  the  points,  they  press  upon  the  bladders 
of  venom  from  whence  they  grow;  the  venom 
issues  up  through  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  and  is 
pressed  out  through  its  slit  into  the  wound,  which 
by  this  time  the  tooth  has  made  in  the  skin. 
Thus  from  a  slight  puncture,  and  the  infusion 
of  a  drop  of  venom  scarcely  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  the  part  is  quickly  inflamed,  and,  with- 
out a  proper  antidote,  the  whole  frame  con- 
taminated. 

The  appearances  which  this  venom  produces 
are  different,  according  to  the  serpent  that 
wounds,  or  the  season,  or  the  strength  of  the 
animal  that  strikes  the  blow.  If  a  viper  inflicts 
the  wound,  and  the  remedy  be  neglected,  the 
symptoms  are  not  without  danger.  It  first  causes 
an  acute  pain  in  the  {dace  affected,  attended 
with  a  swelling,  first  red,  and  afterwards  livid. 
This  by  degrees  spreads  to  the  neighbouring 
parts ;  great  fiuntness,  and  a  quick,  though  low 
and  interrupted,  pulse  ensues ;  to  this  succeed 
great  sickness  at  the  stomach,  bilious  and  con- 1 


vulsivc  vomitings,  cold  sweats,  pains  about  the 
navel,  and  death  itself  But  the  violence  of  these 
symptoms  depends  much  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  difference  of  the*  climate,  the  size  or 
rage  of  the  animal,  and  the  depth  and  situation 
of  the  wound.  These  symptoms  are  much  more 
violent,  and  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly, 
after  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake ;  but  when  the 
person  is  bit  by  the  cobra  di  capello,  he  dies  in 
an  hour,  his  whole  frame  being  dissolved  into  a 
putrid  mass  of  corruption. 

Nothing  surely  can  more  justly  excite  our 
wonder,  than  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  venom 
should  produce  such  powerful  and  deadly  effects. 
If  the  venom  itself  be  examined  through  a  mi- 
croscope, it  wiU  be  found  to  shoot  into  little 
crystals,  that,  to  an  imagination  already  im- 
pressed with  its  potency,  look  like  so  many  darts 
fit  for  entering  the  blood-vessels,  and  wounding 
their  tender  coats.  But  all  these  darts  are  wholly 
of  our  own  making:  the  softest,  mildest  fluid 
whatever,  possessed  of  any  consistency,  will  form 
crystals  under  the  eye  of  the  microscope,  and 
put  on  an  appearance  exactly  like  the  venom  of 
the  viper.  In  fact,  this  venom  has  no  acrid  taste 
whatever ;  and  to  all  experiments  that  our  senses 
can  make  upon  it,  appears  a  slimy  insipid  fluid. 
Oharas,  who  often  tasted  it,  assures  us  of  the 
fact ;  and  asserts,  that  it  may  be  taken  inwardly 
without  any  sensible  effects,  or  any  prejudice  to 
the  constitution.  But  the  famous  experiments 
that  were  tried  by  Rhedi  and  others,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his 
court,  put  this  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever. 
By  these  it  appeared,  that  the  serpent  having 
once  bitten,  exhausted  for  that  time  the  greatest 
part  of  its  poison ;  and  though  the  wound  caused 
by  its  biting  a  second  time  was  attended  with 
some  malignant  symptoms,  yet  they  were  much 
milder  than  before.  It  appeared  that  the  serpent 
biting  upon  a  sponge,  or  a  piece  of  soft  bread, 
and  then  biting  a  dog  immediately  after,  did  not 
inflict  a  wound  more  dangerous  than  the  prick 
of  a  needle.  It  appeared  that  the  venom  being 
coUected,  and  a  needle  dipped  therein,  this  pro- 
duced almost  as  painful  effects  as  the  tooth  of 
the  animal  itself.  But  what  caused  the  greatest 
surprise  in  the  court  was,  the  seeming  -rashness 
of  one  Tozzi,  a  viper-catcher ;  who,  while  the  phi- 
losophers were  giving  elaborate  lectures  on  the 
danger  of  the  poison  when  taken  internally, 
boldly  desired  a  large  quantity  of  it  might  be 
put  together ;  and  then,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, drank  it  off  before  them  alL  The  court 
was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  expected 
that  the  man  would  instantly  fall  dead ;  but  they 
soon  perceived  their  mistake,  and  found  that 
taken  in  this  manner,  the  poison  was  as  harm- 
less as  water ;  so  true  is  that  famous  passage  of 
Lucan, 

Nozia  serpentum  estadmizto  sanguine  pestis: 
Morsu  virus  habent,  et  fatum  in  dento  minantur: 
Pocula  morte  carent. 
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What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  speedj  effect  ef 
so  aeemioglj  harmless  a  liquid  taken  into  the 
circulation  ]  Let  us  fint  observe,  that  milk  is  one 
of  the  moat  mild  and  nourishing  of  all  fluids,  and 
seemingly  the  most  friendly  to  the  human  oon- 
stitution ;  yet  if  milk  be  injected  into  a  vein  it 
will  quiddy  beoome  fieital,  and  kill  with  more 
certain  destruction  than  even  the  venom  of  the 
viper.  Fw<xak  hence  then  we  may  infsr,  that  the 
introducing  not  only  of  the  serpentine  venom, 
but  also  a  quantity  of  any  other  mixture,  into 
the  circulation  will  be  fatal;  and  that,  conse- 
quently serpents  kill  as  well  by  their  power  of 
injectiiig  the  wound  as  by  the  potency  of  their 
poison.  Some  indeed  may  inject  a  more  acri- 
monious mixture,  and  this  may  produce  more 
speedy  effects;  but  any  mixture  thus  iiyected 
would  be  dangerous,  and  many  would  be  fatal 

Bay  gives  us  an  instance  of  the  potency  of  the 
serpent-poison :  which,  though  it  has  all  the  air 
of  a  fiable,  I  cannot  help  transcribing.  ''A  gen- 
tleman who  went  over  to  the  East  Indies,  while 
he  was  one  day  sitting  among  some  friends,  was 
accosted  by  an  Indian  juggler,  who  offered  to 
show  him  some  experimenia  selecting  the  venom 
of  serpents ;  an  exhibition  usual  enough  in  that 
country.  Having  first,  therefore,  produced  a 
large  serpent,  he  assured  the  company  that  it 
was  harmless;  and  to  convince  them  of  what  he 
said,  he  tied  up  his  arm,  as  is  usual  with  thoas 
who  are  going  to  be  bled,  and  whipped  the  ser- 
pent till  it  was  provoked  to  bite  him.  Having 
drawn  in  this  manner  about  half  a  spoonful  of 
blood  from  his  arm,  he  put  the  congealed  clot 
upon  his  thigh.  He  then  took  out  a  much 
smaller  seipent,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
cobra  di  capello;  and  having  tied  up  its  neck, 
he  procured  about  hsJf  a  drop  of  its  venom, 
which  he  sprinkled  on  the  dot  of  blood  on  his 
thigh,  which  instantly  began  to  ferment  and 
bubble,  and  soon  changed  odour  ftom  a  red  into 
ayeUow." 

This  he  pretended  was  caused  by  the  extreme 
malignity  of  that  animal's  venom :  however,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  is  either  a  &ble, 
or  a  trick  of  the  Indian ;  who,  while  he  seemed 
to  mix  the  serpent's  venom,  actually  inlused  some 
stronger  ingredient,  some  mineral  add,  into  the 
mass  of  blood,  which  was  capable  of  w(»king  such 
a  change.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  ani- 
mal poison  could  act  so  powerfully  upon  the 
blood  already  drawn  and  coagulated;  for  a  poi- 
son that  could  operate  thus  instantaneoudy  upon 
cold  blood,  could  not  fiul  of  soon  destroying  the 
animal  itsd£ 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  effects  of  serpent-peisen 
are  but  too  well  knoMm,  though  the  manner  of 
operation  be  not  so  clear.  As  none  of  this  ma- 
lignant tribe  grow  to  a  great  size,  the  longest  of 
them  not  exceeding  nine  feet,  they  seldom  seek 
the  combat  with  larger  animds,  or  offend  others 
till  they  are  first  offended.  Did  they  exert  their 
malignity  in  proportion  to  their  power,  they 


could  easily  drive  the  ranks  of  nature  before 
them ;  but  they  seem  unconsdons  of  their  own 
superiority,  and  rather  fly  than  offer  to  meet  the 
meanest  opposer.  Their  food  diiefly  oHisists  of 
small  prey,  such  as  birds,  moles,  toads,  and  Ma- 
ards ;  so  that  they  never  attack  the  mote  icam- 
dable  animals,  that  would  sddom  die  nnrevenged. 
They  lurk,  therefore^  in  the  defts  of  rooks,  or 
among  stony  [daces;  they  twine  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  sun  themsdvea  in  the  long 
grass  at  the  bottom.  There  they  only  seek  re- 
pose and  safety.  If  some  unwary  travdler  in- 
vades their  retreats,  their  first  effort  ia  to  fly ; 
but  when  either  pursued  or  acddentaUy  trod 
upon,  they  then  make  a  fierce  and  fatal  resist- 
ance. For  this  purpose  they  raise  themsdves 
according  to  their  strength  upon  their  tail  erect 
the  head,  seize  the  limb  that  presses  Hhem^  the 
wound  is  given,  and  the  head  vrithdrawn  in  a 
moment.  It  is  not  therefore  without  reason, 
that  the  Asiatics,  who  live  in  regions  where  ser- 
pents greatly  abound,  wear  boots  and  long  dothea, 
which  very  well  protect  their  bwer  parts  from 
the  acddental  resentment  of  their  reptile  an- 
noyers. 

In  the  eastern  and  western  Indies,  the  num- 
ber of  noxious  seipents  is  various ;  in  this  coun- 
try we  are  acquainted  only  with  one.  The  viper 
is  the  only  animal  in  Great  Britain  firom  whose 
bite  we  have  anything  to  fbir.  In  the  tropicd 
climates,  the  rattle-snake,  the  whip-snake,  and 
the  cobra  di  capello,  are  the  most  formidable, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  common.  From 
the  general  notoriety  of  these  particular  svpents, 
and  the  universal  terror  which  they  occasi<m,  it 
would  seem  that  few  others  are  poasiMBed  of  such 
powerful  malignity. 

Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  this  idand ; 
but  the  dry^  stony,  and  particularly  the  chalky 
countries,  abound  with  them.  This  animal  sddom 
grows  to  greater  length  than  two  feet;  though 
sometimes  they  are  found  above  three.  The 
ground  colour  of  thdr  bodies  is  a  dirty  yellow ; 
that  of  the  femde  is  deeper.  The  bade  is  marked 
the  whole  length  with  a  series  of  rhomboid  blade 
qK>ts,  touching  each  other  at  the  points;  the 
rides  with  triangular  ones;  the  belly  eatirdy 
black.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  firom  the  com- 
mcm  black  snake  by  the  colour,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter is  more  beautifully  mottled,  as  wdl  as  by  the 
head,  which  is  thicker  than  the  body ;  but  par^ 
ticularly  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  riper,  though 
it  ends  in  a  point,  dees  not  run  tapering  to  so 
great  a  length  as  in  the  other.  When,  therefore, 
olher  distinctions  fail,  the  difference  of  the  taU 
can  be  discerned  at  a  single  glance. 

The  riper  differs  from  most  other  serpents  in 
being  much  slower,  as  also  in  exduding  its  young 
oomjdetdy  formed,  and  bringing  them  forth  alive. 
The  kindness  of  Proridence  seems  exerted,  not 
only  in  diminishing  the  speed,  but  also  the  fer- 
tility, of  this  dangerous  creature.  They  copu- 
late in  May,  and  are  supposed  to  be  about  three 
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months  before  they  hiiAg  foHh,  and  have  seldom 
above  eleven  ^;gs  at  a  time.  These  af  e  of  the 
siae  of  a  bhickbird's  egj^,  and  ebatned  together  in 
the  womb  tike  a  string  of  beads.  Each  egg  con- 
tains from  one  to  foni^  young  ones :  so  that  the 
whole  of  a  brood  may  amonnt  to  about  twenty 
or  thirty.  They  continue  in  the  womb  till  they 
come  to  stich  perfection  as  to  be  able  to  burst 
from  their  shell ;  and  they  are  said  by  their  own 
efforts  to  creep  from  their  confinement  into  the 
open  air,  Where  they  continue  for  several  days 
without  taking  any  food  whatsoever.  **  We  have 
been  assured,**  says  Mr.  Pennant,  ^by  intelligent 
people,  of  the  truth  of  a  foot,  that  the  young  of 
the  viper,  when  terrified,  will  run  doum  the 
throat  of  the  parent,  and  seek  shelter  in  its  belly, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  young  of  the  opossum 
retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one. 
From  this,*'  continues  he,  "  some  have  imagined, 
that  the  viper  is  so  unnatural  as  to  devour  its 
own  young;  but  this  deserves  no  credit,  as  these 
animals  live  upon  frogs,  toads,  tizards,  and  young 
birds,  which  they  swallow  whole,  though  the 
morsel  is  often  three  times  as  thick  as  their  own 
body." 

The  viper  is  dupable  of  supporting  very  long 
abstinence,  it  being  known  that  some  have  beiiu 
kept  in  a  box  six  months  without  food ;  yet  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  they  did  not  abate  of  their 
vivacity.  They  feed  oidy  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  but  never  during  thei^  confinement ;  for  if 
mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kiU,  yet 
they  will  never  eat  them.  When  at  tiberty,  they 
remain  torpid  throughout  the  wintef ;  yet,  when 
confined,  have  never  been  observed  to  take  their 
annual  repose.  Their  poison,  however,  decreases- 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confinement ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  virtues  of  the  animal's 
flesh,  are,  by  the  same  restraints,  considei^bly 
lessened. 

They  are  usually  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done  without 
danger;  for,  while  held  in  that  position,  they 
are  unable  to  wind  themselves  up  to  hurt  their 
enemy;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  viper-catchers  are  frequently  bit  by  them; 
but,  by  the  application  of  olive-oil,  the  bite  is 
effectually  cured. 

One  William  OHver,  a  viper-catcher  at  Bath, 
was  the  first  who  discovei^  this  admirable  i^m- 
edy.  On  the  first  of  June,  1735,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  persons,  he  suffbred  himself 
to  be  bit  by  an  old  black  viper,  (brought  by  one 
of  the  company,)  upon  the  wrist  and  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  drops  of  blood 
eame  out  of  the  wounds :  he  immediately  felt  a 
violent  pain,  both  at  the  top  of  his  thumb  and 
up  his  arm,  even  before  the  viper  was  loosened 
flrom  his  hand ;  soon  after  he  felt  a  pain,  resem- 
bling that  of  burning,  trickle  up  his  arm ;  in  a 
few  minutes  his  eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery, 
and  to  water  mucJi ;  in  less  than  an  hour  he  per- 


ceived the  venom  seise  his  heart,  with  a  pricking 
pain,  which  was  attended  with  faintness,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  cold  sweats ;  in  a  few  minutv*i 
after  thie,  his  belly  began  to  swell,  with  gre^c 
gripings,  and  pfedns  in  his  back,  which  were  at 
tended  with  vomitings  and  purgh^:  during 
the  violence  of  these  symptoms,  his  si^ht  was 
gone  for  several  minutes,  but  he  could  hear  all 
the  while.  He  said,  that  in  his  former  experi- 
ments he  had  never  defei^red  making  use  of  his 
remedy  longer  than  he  peroeived  the  efiects  of 
the  venom  reaehiftg  his  heart;  but  this  time, 
being  wilfing  to  satisfy  the  company  thoroughly, 
and  trusting  to  the  speedh^  effects  of  his  remedy, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  oUve-oil,  he  for- 
bore to  apply  anythiug  till  he  found  himself  ex- 
ceeding ill  and  quite  giddy.  About  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  after  the  first  of  his  biding  bit,  a  chaf- 
ing dish  of  glowing  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and 
his  naked  arm  Was  held  over  it,  as  near  as  he 
could  bear,  while  his  wife  i^bbed  in  the  oil  with 
her  hand,  turning  his  arm  continually  round,  as 
if  she  would  have  roasted  it  over  the  ooals :  he 
said  the  poison  soon  abated,  but  the  swelling  did 
not  diminish  much.  Most  violent  purgings  and 
vomitings  soon  ensued ;  and  his  pulse  became  so 
low,  and  so  often  interrupted,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  oi^er  him  a  repetition  of  cordial  potions : 
he  said  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  great  retief 
from  these ;  bUt  that  a  glass  or  two  of  dive-oil 
drank  down,  seemed  to  give  him  ease.  Continuing 
m  this  dangerous  condition,  he  was  put  to  bed, 
where  his  arm  was  again  bathed  over  a  pan  of 
charcoal,  and  tubbed  with  olive-oil,  heated  in  a 
ladle  over  the  charcoal,  by  Dr.  Moitimer's  direo* 
tion,  who  was  the  physician  that  drew  up  the 
account.  From  this  last  operation  he  decUired 
that  he  found  immediate  ease,  as  though  by  some 
charm :  he  soon  after  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
and,  after  about  nine  hours'  sound  rest,  awaked 
about  six  the  next  morning,  and  fouUd  himself 
very  well ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  on  drinking 
some  rum  and  strong  beer,  so  as  to  be  almost  in- 
toxicated, the  sweUing  returned,  with  much  pain 
and  cold  sweats,  which  abated  soon,  on  bathing 
the  arm  as  before,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  brown 
papeif  soaked  in  the  oil.' 

'  The  Tiper  is  pretty  generally  extended  in  all  the 
woody,  mountainoas,  and  stony  diBtricts  of  temperate 
and  southern  Europe.  •  It  is  common  on  the  borders 
of  dry  doppices,  on  rocks  and  sands  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
the  British  islands,  Germany,  Sweden,  t^oland,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia  and  Norway. 
But  very  recently  it  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  aspic.  It  lives  on  small  quadru- 
peds, mice,  field-mice,  literds,  frogs,  toads,  salaman- 
ders,  young  birds,  and  insects,  sUch  as  flies,  ants, 
cantharides,  and  even  scorpions,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle. It  also  feeds  on  mollus^a,  and  worms,  and,  like 
all  the  Ophidians,  tan  support  without  any  material 
suffering  a  fast  of  many  months.  In  many  shops  of 
pharmacopolisttf  it  is  said  that  vipers  have  been  kept 
in  casks  for  yearn  without  giving  them  any  thing  to 
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Such  are  the  effects  of  the  viper's  bite ;  yet  its 
liesh  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  noble  medi- 
cine. A  broth,  made  by  boiling  one  viper  in  a 
quart  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a  pint,  is  the  nsoal 
method  in  which  it  is  given  at  present ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  a  very  powerful  restorative  in  bat- 
tered constitutions:  the  salt  of  vipers  is  also 
thought  to  exceed  any  other  animal  salt  what- 
ever, in  giving  vigour  to  the  languid  circulation, 
and  prompting  to  venery. 

The  Battle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and  in 
no  part  of  the  old  world.  Some  Bxe  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg,  and  six  feet  in  length ;  but  the  most 
usual  size  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long.  In  most 
particulars  it  resembles  the  viper :  like  that  ani- 
mal having  a  large  head  and  a  small  neck,  being 
of  a  dusky  colour,  and  furnished  with  fimgs  that 
inflict  the  most  terrible  wounds.  It  differs,  how- 
eat.  It  is  with  considerable  difficulty  that  vipers 
are  destroyed;  they  will  resist  very  severe  wounds, 
and  are  not  even  easily  to  be  strangled.  Thev  can 
remain  many  hours  in  the  water  without  perisning, 
and  for  some  minutes  even  in  brandy.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  number  of  their  enemies  is  but 
small.  Except  man,  who  wages  continual  war  against 
them,  the  wild  boar,  whose  lard  secures  them  from 
their  bite,  and  the  falcons  and  herons  which  feed  upon 
them,  all  other  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  fear  and 
fly  them.  The  viper  is  an  object  of  terror  to  other 
animals,  and  the  danger  which  accompanies  its  bite 
may  sufficiently  explain  the  kind  of  proscription  to 
which  it  is  generally  devoted.  It  is,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  roost  to  be  dreaded  of  all  the  veno- 
mous reptiles  of  Ekirope,  and  the  one  whose  bite  is 
followed  by  the  most  grievous,  and  sometimes  faUl 
consequences.  These  effects,  however,  are  totally 
prevented  by  our  mountebanks,  by  stopping  the 
hole  in  each  of  the  venomous  fangs  with  some  soft 
wax.  without  pulling  them  out,  uter  the  fisshion  of 
the  Egyptian  jugglers  and  the  Ps^lU  of  India.  The 
treatment  for  the  bite  of  the  viper,  has  been  very 
well  indicated  by  Celsus  in  his  treatise  of  medicine, 
and  it  merits  some  attention,  especially  as  naturalists 
are  frequently  exposed  to  accidents  from  this  reptile. 
The  first  precaution  to  be  observed  in  a  case  ot  this 
kind,  is,  when  the  disposition  of  the  parts  will  per- 
mit, to  fix  a  ligature  above  the  wounded  place,  and 
not  to  tighten  it  too  much,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to 
mortification.  Immediately  after,  a  cupping-glass  is 
applied  on  the  wound,  the  parts  adjacent  l^ing  first 
scarified,  and  this  mode,  highly  praised  by  Celsus, 
has  very  recently  been  attended  with  happy  results 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Mangili,  Barry,  and  Bouil- 
laud.  This  method  from  analogy,  affords  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  employ  the  plan  of  suction, 
which  has  received  the  furtoer  confirmation  of  pro- 
fessional  experiments  tried  by  a  number  of  physiolo- 
gists  and  physicians.  When  the  cupping-glass  has 
performed  its  office,  the  lips  of  the  wound,  already 
scarified,  should  be  cauterized  deeply  and  exten- 
sively. This  should  be  done  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
chlorine  of  antimony,  or  concreted  potassium.  A 
variety  of  different  substances,  taken  internally,  have 
been  lauded  from  time  to  time  as  efficacious  against 
the  bite  of  the  viper.  Sudorifics  have  been  espe- 
cially recommended,  and  among  them  the  flesh  of  the 
lizard,  of  the  coluber,  and  the  viper  itself,  have  been 
preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of 
ammonia  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contain.  An 
alexipharmic  virtue  of  the  same  kind  has  been  also 
attributed  to  theriaca  and  other  analogous  electuaries. 
—Ed, 


ever,  in  having  a  large  scale,  which  hangs  like  a 
pentiiouse  over  each  eye.  The  eye  also  is  fur- 
nished with  a  nictitating  membrane,  that  pre- 
serves it  from  dust ;  and  its  scales  are  of  a  con- 
siderable d^;ree  of  hardness.  They  are  of  in 
orange,  tawny,  and  blackish  colour  on  the  back ; 
and  of  an  adi-colour  on  the  beUy,  inclining  to 
lead.  The  male  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  female,  by  a  Uack  velvet  spot  on  the 
head,  and  by  the  head  being  smaller  and  longer. 
But  that  which,  besides  their  superior  malignity, 
distinguishes  them  fh>m  all  other  animah,  is 
their  rattle,  an  instrument  lodged  in  their  tail, 
by  which  they  make  such  a  loud  rattling  noise, 
when  they  move,  that  their  approach  may  read- 
ily be  perceived,  and  the  danger  avoided.  This 
rattle,  which  is  placed  in  the  tail,  somewhat  re- 
sembles, when  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  curb- 
chain  of  a  bridle :  it  is  composed  of  several  thin, 
hard,  hoUow  bones,  linked  to  each  other,  and 
rattling  upon  the  slightest  motion.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  snake  acquires  an  addi- 
tional bone  every  year ;  and  that,  from  hence,  its 
age  may  be  precisely  known:  however  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young  snakes,  of  a  year 
or  two  old,  have  no  rattles  at  all ;  while  many 
old  ones  have  been  killed,  that  had  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  joints  each.  They  shake  and  make  a 
noise  with  the  rattles  with  prodigious  quickness, 
when  they  are  disturbed ;  however,  the  peccary 
and  the  vulture  are  no  way  terrified  at  the  sound, 
but  hasten,  at  the  signal,  to  seize  the  snake,  as 
their  most  favourite  prey. 

It  is  very  different  with  almost  every  other 
animal  The  certain  death  which  ensues  from 
this  terrible  creature's  bite,  makes  a  solitude 
wherever  it  is  heard.  It  moves  along  with  the 
most  majestic  rapidity;  neither  seeking  to  of- 
fend the  larger  animals,  nor  fearing  their  insulta 
If  unprovoked,  it  never  meddles  with  anything 
but  its  natural  prey ;  but  when  accidentally  trod 
upon,  or  pursued  to  be  destroyed,  it  then  makes 
a  dreadful  and  desperate  defence.  It  erects  it- 
self upon  its  tail,  throws  back  the  head,  and  in- 
flicts its  wound  in  a  moment ;  then  parts  and  in- 
flicts a  second  wound :  after  which,  we  are  told 
by  some,  that  it  remains  torpid  and  inactive, 
without  even  attempting  to  escape. 

The  very  instant  the  wound  is  inflicted,  though 
small  in  itself,  it  appears  more  painful  than  the 
sting  of  a  bee.  This  pain,  which  is  so  suddenly 
felt,  far  from  abating,  grows  every  moment  more 
excruciating  and  dangerous;  the  Umb  swells; 
the  venom  reaches  the  head,  which  is  soon  of  a 
monstrous  sixe ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery ;  the 
heart  beats  quick,  with  frequent  interruptions; 
the  pain  becomes  insupportable,  and  some  ex- 
pire under  it  in  five  or  six  hours;  but  others, 
who  are  of  stronger  constitutions,  survive  the 
agony  for  a  few  hours  longer,  only  to  sink  under 
a  general  mortification,  which  ensues,  and  cor- 
rupts the  whole  body. 

As  a  gentleman  in  Virginia  was  walking  in  the 
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fields  for  his  amusement,  he  accidentally  trode 
upon  a  rattle-snake,  that  had  been  lurking  in  a 
stony  place;  which,  enraged  by  the  pressure, 
reared  up,  bit  his  hand,  and  shook  its  rattles. 
The  gentleman  readily  perceived  that  he  was  in 
the  most  dreadful  danger ;  but,  unwilling  to  die 
unrevenged,  he  killed  the  snake,  and  carrying  it 
home  in  his  hand,  threw  it  on  the  ground  before 
his  £unily,  crying  out,  "  I  am  killed,  and  there  is 
my  murderer."  In. such  an  extremity,  the  speed- 
iest remedies  were  the  best.  His  arm,  which  was 
beginning  to  swell,  was  tied  up  near  the  shoul- 
der, the  wound  was  anointed  with  oil,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  stop  the  infection.  By  the 
help  of  a  very  strong  constitution  he  recovered ; 
but  not  without  feeling  the  most  various  and 
dreadful  symptoms  for  several  weeks  together. 
His  arm,  below  the  ligature,  appeared  of  several 
colours,  with  a  writhing  among  the  muscles,  that 
to  his  terrified  imagination  appeared  like  the 
motions  of  the  animal  that  wounded  him.  A 
fever  ensued;  the  loss  of  his  hair,  giddiness, 
drought,  weakness,  and  nervous  faintings ;  till, 
by  slow  degrees,  a  very  strong  habit  overpowered 
the  latent  malignity  of  the  poison. 

Several  remedies  have  been  tried  to  alleviate 
this  calamity.  A  decoction  of  the  Virginian 
snake-root  is  considered  as  the  most  efifectual; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  animal, 
bruised  and  laid  upon  the  part  afifected,  is  thought 
to  assist*  the  cure.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
found  to  be  fiital;  and  the  Indians,  sensible  of 
this,  take  care  to  dip  their  arrows  in  the  poison 
under  the  riattle-snike's  fangs,  when  they  desire 
to  take  signal  revenge  of  their  enemies.^ 

'  The  rattle-snakes  are,  in  summer,  generally  found 
in  pairs :  in  winter  they  collect  in  multitudes,  and 
retire  into  the  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  frost. 
Tempted  by  the  warmth  of  a  spring  day,  they  are 
often  observed  to  creep  out  in  a  weak  and  languid 
state.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  that  a  person  has  seen 
s  piece  of  ground  covered  with  them,  and  that  he 
killed  with  a  rod  between  sixty  and  seventy,  till, 
overpowered  with  the  stench,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire.  The  poison  of  the  rattle-snake  when  irritated, 
or  when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  hot,  often  proves 
fatal  in  a  very  short  time.  When  angry,  this  crea- 
ture's rattle  is  said  to  be  loud  and  distinct ;  but  when 
pleased,  to  sound  like  a  distinct  trepidation,  in  which 
nothing  can  he  heard. 

Negroes,  and  others  who  have  been  bitten  with 
them,  have  frequently  recovered  without  any  assist- 
ance, yet  the  fatality  of  its  poison  has  been  proved 
by  many  experiments.  We  read  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  that  a  snake  was  tied  down  to  a 
grass  plot,  and  made  to  bite  a  healthy  cur  dog;  im- 
mediately afterward  the  poor  animal's  eyes  were 
fixed,  his  teeth  closed  upon  his  tongue,  which  was 
banging  out,  his  lips  were  drawn  up,  so  as  to  leave 
his  teeth  and  gums  bare,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
be  died.  The  hair  was  then  taken  ofiT  by  means  of 
hot  water,  and  only  one  small  puncture  appeared 
between  his  fore-legs,  with  a  bluish-green  colour 
round  it.  A  second  dog  was  brought  about  half-an- 
boar  afterwards,  and  the  snake  bit  his  ear :  he  exhib- 

i  ited  signs  of  violent  sickness,  staggered  about  for 
some  time,  then  fell  down  convulsed,  and  two  or 

I  three  times  got  up  again :  he  lived  near  two  hours. 


Thus  much  concerning  this  animal  is  agreed 
upon  by  every  naturalist:  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances in  its  history,  which  are  not  so  well 
ascertained.    And  first,  its  motion,  which  some 

Four  days  after  this,  two  dogs,  as  large  as  common 
bull-dogs,  were  bitten  b;{r  him ;  the  one  in  the  inside 
of  his  left  thigh,  which  died  exactly  in  half-a-minute ; 
and  the  other  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which  died 
in  four  minutes.  Captain  Hall,  in  South  Carolina, 
who  made  these  experiments,  wished  at  last  to  try 
whether  its  poison  would  prove  mortal  to  itself.  He 
therefore  hung  it  up  in  such  a  oianner  that  it  had 
about  half  its  length  on  the  ground,  and  irritated  it 
by  two  needles  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The 
creature  made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  stick, 
and  then  bit  itself:  it  was  let  down,  and  in  eight  or 
ten  minutes  was  found  to  be  lifeless.  The  snake 
was  afterwards  cut  into  five  pieces,  which  were  suc- 
cessively devoured  by  a  hog,  but  without  receiving 
any  injury  in  consequence. 

Dr.  Brickell  says  he  was  a  witness  to  an  encoun. 
ter  between  a  dog  and  a  rattle-snake,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  a  tolerably  long  string. 
The  snake  coiled  up,  and  rattled  its  tail ;  and  the 
dog  beinff  let  loose,  seized  and  attempted  to  shake  it 
out  at  full  length,  but  from  the  weight  was  preserved 
from  doing  it,  and  in  consequence  bit  him  in  the  ear« 
He  seemed  somewhat  stunned,  and  left  the  place, 
but  returned  on  being  encouraged  by  the  company. 
In  the  second  encounter  he  received  a  bite  in  his  lip, 
after  which  the  snake  bit  himself.  The  dog  from 
that  moment  appeared  senseless  of  everything  around 
him ;  even  the  caresses  of  his  brutal  master  had  no 
effect;  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  both  the  ani- 
mals were  found  dead. 

An  American  writer  of  respectability,  asserts  thai 
a  farmer  was  one  day  mowing  with  his  nejgproes,  when 
he  by  chance  trod  on  a  rattle-snake,  that  immediately 
turned  upon  him  and  bit  his  toe.  At  night,  when  he 
went  to  bed,  he  was  attacked  with  a  sickness ;  he 
swelled,  and  before  a  physician  could  be  called  in  he 
died.  All  his  neighbours  were  surprised  at  his  sud- 
den  death,  but  the  corpse  was  interred  without  ex- 
amination. A  few  days  after  one  of  the  sons  put  on 
his  Other's  boots:  and  at  night,  when  he  pulled 
them  off,  he  was  seized  with  the  same  svmptoms, 
and  died  on  the  following  morning.  The  doctor  ar- 
rived, but  unable  to  define  the  cause  of  so  singular  a 
disorder,  seriously  pronounced  both  the  father  and 
the  son  to  have  been  bewitched.  At  the  sale  of 
effects,  a  neighbour  purchased  the  boots,  and  on 
putting  them  on  experienced  the  like  dreadful  symp- 
toms with  the  fiither  and  the  son.  A  skilful  physi- 
cian, however,  being  sent  for,  who  bad  heard  of  the 
preceding  affair,  suspected  the  cause,  and  by  apply- 
ing proper  remedies,  recovered  his  patient.  The 
fatal  boots  were  now  carefully  examined,  and  the  two 
fangs  of  the  snake  were  discovered  to  have  been  left 
in  the  leather  with  the  poison- bladders  adhering  to 
them.  They  had  penetrated  entirely  through,  and 
both  the  father  and  the  son  had  imperceptibly 
scratched  themselves  with  their  points  in  pulling  off 
the  boots. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  an  hos- 
pital devoted  to  persons  affected  with  elephantiasis 
and  other  disorders  of  the  leprous  kind.  It  is  occu- 
pied by  about  eighty  patients.  A  curious  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  institution.  Some  time  since  an  in- 
genious antiquary  announced  that  the  elephantiasis 
of  Brazil  was  the  identical  diseases  that  used  to  be 
cured  among  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  bite  of  a  rat- 
tle-snake. The  assertion  made  some  noise,  and  one 
of  the  patients  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
physicians  and  his  friends  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  this  was  the  result: — "The  serpent  was 
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describe  as  the  swiftest  imaginable;  asserting, 
that  its  Indian  name  of  EcacoaJU^  which  signifies 
the  wind-seipent,  implies  its  agility :  others,  on 
the  contraiy,  assert  that  it  is  the  slowest  and  the 
most  sluggish  of  all  serpents ;  and  that  it  seldom 
moves  from  one  place.  In  this  opposition  of 
opinions,  there  are  others,  who  assert,  that  on 
even  ground  it  moves  but  slowly;  but  then, 
among  rocks,  that  it  goes  at  a  great  rate.  If  we 
may  argue  from  analogy,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  contend  for  its  slow  motion,  seems  the  most 
probable ;  as  the  viper,  which  it  so  very  much 
resembles,  is  remarkable  among  serpents  for  its 
inactivity.* 

It  is  siud  also  by  some,  that  the  rattle-snake 
has  a  power  of  charming  its  prey  into  its  mouth ; 
and  this  is  as  strongly  contradicted  by  others. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  have 
opportunities  of  observing  this  strange  fascina- 
tion every  day.  The  snake  is  often  seen  basking 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where  birds  and  squirrels 
make  their  residence.  There,  coiled  upon  its 
tail,  its  jaws  extended,  and  its  eyes  shining  like 
fire,  the  rattle-snake  levels  its  dreadful  glare 
upon  one  of  the  little  animals  above.  The  bird, 
or  the  squirrel,  whichever  it  may  be,  too  plainly 
perceives  the  mischief  meditating  against  it ;  and 
hops  from  branch  to  branch,  with  a  timorous 
plaintive  sound,  wishing  to  avoid,  yet  incapable 
of  breaking  through  the  fiiscination :  thus  it  con- 
tinues for  some  time  its  feeble  efforts  and  com- 
plaints, but  is  still  seen  approaching  lower  and 

brought  into  the  room  in  a  gaiok,  a  species  of  cage. 
Into  this  the  individual  introduced  his  hand  with  the 
most  perfect  presence  of  mind.  The  reptile  seemed 
to  shrink  from  the  contact,  as  though  there  were 
something  in  the  part  which  neutralized  its  venom. 
When  touched,  the  serpent  would  even  lidc  the 
hand  without  biting.  It  became  necessary  at  length 
for  the  patient  to  grasp  and  squeese  the  reptile 
tiffhtly,  in  order  to  receive  a  thrust  from  its  wigs. 
The  desired  thrust  was  at  length  given,  near  the 
base  of  the  little  finger.  So  little  sensation  per- 
vaded the  member,  that  the  patient  was  not  aware 
he  was  bitten,  until  informed  of  it  by  those  who  saw 
the  act.  A  little  blood  ooaed  from  the  wound,  and 
a  slight  swelling  appeared  when  the  band  was  drawn 
from  the  cage,  but  no  pain  was  felt.  Moments  of 
intense  anxiety  now  followed,  while  it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  the  strange  application  would  issue 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  The  effects  became 
gradually  manifest,  although  it  was  evidently  retard- 
ed by  the  disease  which  had  pre>occupied  the  system. 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  Laaarus'was  a 
corpse." — Ed. 

4  Rattle-snakes  creep  slowly,  and  do  not  bite  but 
when  provoked,  or  ror  the  purpose  of  destroying 
their  prey.  A  man  can  easily  master  them,  when  he 
perceives  them  at  a  distance  and  takes  proper  pre. 
cautions.  They  never  attack  him,  and  cannot  possi- 
bly overtake  him.  It  is  even  well  known  that  they 
sound  their  rattles  some  moments  before  they  take 
vengeance  on  their  aggressors.  M.  Bose  was  so  lit- 
tle afraid  of  them,  that  he  took  all  those  alive  be 
met  with,  and  which  were  not  too  bulky  to  be  pre- 
served in  spirits  of  wine.  When  they  are  seised  by 
the  head,  they  cannot,  like  other  serpents,  raise  their 
tail,  and  twist  themselves  round  one's  arm,  nor  make 
use  of  their  strength  to  disengage  themselves. — En,  | 


lower  towards  the  bottom  branches  of  the  tree, 
until,  at  last,  a^  if  overcome  by  the  potency  of 
its  fears,  it  jumps  down  from  the  tree  directly 
into  the  throat  of  its  frightful  destroyer.^ 

i  M.  Le  Vailhmt  says  that  he  saw,  oo  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  bird  trembliiur  as  if  in  convuinons;  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  tour  feet,  on  another  brancb. 
a  large  species  of  snake  that  was  lying  with  out- 
stretched neck,  and  fiery  eyes,  gazing  ateadSly  a*  the 
poor  antoial.  The  agony  of  the  bird  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving  away ; 
and  when  one  of  the  party  kUled  the  snake,  it  ms 
found  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  that  entirely  from 
fear;  for,  upon  examination,  it  appeared  not  to  have 
received  the  least  wound.  He  adds,  that  a  short 
time  afterwards  be  observed  a  small  mouse,  ia  simi. 
lar  agonising  convulsions,  about  two  vards  distant 
from  a  snake,  whose  eyes  were  intentfy  fixed  upon 
it ;  and  on  frightening  away  the  reptile,  and  takirg 
up  the  mouse,  it  expired  in  his  hand.  This  gentle- 
man was  assured  by  all  the  Hottentots  who  were 
with  him,  that  this  was  ^exy  common ;  and  the  fiut 
was  also  confirmed  by  the  assertions  of  all  to  whom 
he  mentioned  these  instances. 

Mr.  Howison,  in  his  *  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,' 
gives  some  carious  particulars  of  the  perfume  and 
fascination  of  these  reptiles.  He  says,  **  In  Upper 
Canada,  it  is  almost  universally  believed  that  snakes 
possess  the  power  of  fascination,  which  has  so  often 
been  denied  them  by  naturalists.  Many  people  have 
had  the  fiict  demonstrated  to  them  by  being  wit- 
nesses of  it,  and  this  was  the  case  with  rae.  One 
summer  day,  when  strolling  through  the  woods,  I 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  small  pond  of  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  floated  a  frog  in  a  state  of  motion- 
less repose,  as  if  basking  in  the  sun.  I  oarelessly 
touched  his  back  with  a  stick,  but  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  be  did  not  move ;  and  on  \iewmg  bin 
more  closely,  I  perceived  that  he  gasped. in  a  con  fal- 
si ve  manner,  and  was  affected  with  a  tremour  in  his 
hind-legs.  I  soon  discovered  a  black  snake  coiled 
up,  l^ing  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  holding  the 
frog  m  tiiraldom  by  tJbe  magic  of  his  eyes.  When- 
ever he  moved  his  head  to  one  side  or  the  other,  faii 
destined  victim  followed  it,  as  if  under  the  influenrr 
of  magnetic  attraction ;  sometimes,  however,  recoil- 
ing feebly,  but  soon  springing  forward  again,  as  if  it 
felt  'a  strong  desire  with  loathing  mixed!*  The 
snake  lay  with  his  mouth  half  open,  and  never  for  a 
moment  allowed  bis  eyes  to  wander  from  his  prey, 
otherwise  the  charm  would  have  been  instantane. 
ously  dissolved  1  But  I  determined  to  effect  this, 
and  threw  a  Urge  chip  of  wood.  It  fell  between  the 
two  animals — the  snake  started  back,  while  the  frog 
darted  under  water,  and  concealed  itself  among  the 
mud." 

Mr.  Howison  says:  **It  is  asserted  by  some,  that 
snakes  occasionally  exert  their  power  of  fiiscination 
upon  human  beings,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this.  An  old  Dutch  woman,  who  lives  at 
the  Twelve  Mile  Creeks  in  the  Idiagara  d^trict, 
sometimes  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  charmed  by  a  serpent;  and  a  fiumer 
told  me,  that  a  similar  drcumstance  occurred  to  his 
daughter.  It  was  ou  a  warm  8ummer.^y  that  she 
was  sent  to  spread  out  wet  clothes  on  some  shrubbery 
near  the  house.  Her  mother  conceived  that  she  re- 
mained longer  than  was  necesMry,  and  seeing  her 
standing  unoccupied  at  some  distance,  she  called  to 
her  Heveral  times,  but  oo  answer  was  returned.  On 
approaching,  she  found  her  daughter  pak,  motion- 
less, and  fixed  in  an  erect  posture.  The  perspira- 
tion rolled  down  her  brow,  and  her  hands  were 
clenched  convulsively.  A  large  rattle-snake  lay  on 
a  log  opposite  the  girl,  waving  his  head  from  side  to 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  trath  of  this  story,  a 
mouse  was  put  into  a  large  iron  oage,  where  a 
rattle-snake  was  kept,  and  the  effects  carefiiUy 
obserred.  The  mouse  remained  motionless  at 
one  end  of  the  cage;  while  the  snake,  at  the 

tide.  Mid  keot  big  eyes  steadily  fastened  upon  her. 
The  mother  instantly  struck  the  snake  with  a  stick, 
and  the  moment  he  made  off  the  girl  recovered  her- 
self and  burst  into  tears,  but  was  for  some  time  so 
weak  and  agitated  that  she  could  not  walk  home." 

Dr.  Barton  of  Peraisylvania  has  published  a  me- 
moir on  the  ^sanation  of  the  ratUe-snake,  in  which 
he  explodes  the  singular  power  attributed  to  this 
reptile.  Some  have  said  the  idea  took  its  rise  among 
the  Indians;  though  this  is  doubted,  and  certainly  the 
opinion  is  not  uni^rsal  among  them.  The  Southern 
Indians  of  Aroerilsa  hold  this  snake  in  high  veneration, 
and  even  the  Delaware  Indians  bad  the  same  notion. 
Some  say  that  the  appearance  of  fiucination  is  en- 
tirely limited  to  birds  that  build  low,  and  that  the 
cries  of  these  little  creatures  to  preserve  their  young 
is  natural,  and  not  owing  to  the  fiwcinatioo  of  the 
snake.  The  rattle-snake  too  is  not  like  the  black 
snake,  which  climbs  the  trees.  When  these  species 
begin  to  glide  up  the  branches,  the  parent-bird  is 
actuated  by  her  instinctive  attachment  to  her  young, 
and  exposes  herself  to  danger  to  preserve  them,  and 
has  been  known  to  compel  the  serpent  to  leave  the 
tree.  When  the  nestlings  first  begin  to  fly,  they  are 
not  wholly  left  without  the  parent's  care.  In  these 
first  attempts  they  sometimes  fiill,  and  then,  if  the 
snake  is  on  the  j^round,  they  are  seised;  in  this  situa* 
tion,  the  old  bird  will  dart  upon  the  serpent.  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  made  this  observation.  He  saw  the 
Swamp-blackbird  perched  on  the  back  of  a  large  black 
snake,  and  pecking  it  with  his  bill,  at  the  very  time 
the  serpent  was  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  young 
bird.  After  the  snake  was  killed,  the  old  bird  flew 
away.  He  says,  the  cry  and  actions  of  the  bird  were 
similar  to  those  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  power 
of  fascination.  The  black  snake  will  attack  the  nest 
of  a  Baltimore  bird.  These  are  hanging  nests  at  the 
extremity  of  a  braach.  One  of  these  species  of  rep- 
tiles has  been  seen  to  hang  above  the  nest,  and  by 
twisting  its  tail  round  one  part  of  the  tree,  to  dart  its 
stretched  out  head  into  the  nest,  and  so  glut  its  ap- 
petite on  the  young  nestlings.  When  the  female 
bird  attacks  the  snake  while  it  is  feeding  on  the 
young  ones,  it  is  safe,  but  when  it  has  done,  the  old 
one  often  fidls  a  victim  to  its  fury. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blair  says  on  this  subject:  *'  In  Canada 
I  heard  many  wonderful  stories  of  snakes  charming 
their  prey,  particularly  birds;  but  I  confess  I  am 
myself  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  head.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  exactly  agreed  with  my  own  opinion 
on  the  subject,  was  related  to  me  by  a  very  respecta- 
ble farmer,  who  had  previously  been  a  true  believer 
in  their  fiiscinating  qualities.  He  was  walking  in  a 
field  near  his  house,  when  he  perceived  a  bird  flutter- 
ing above  the  stump  of  a  tree,  uttering  an  uncommon 
cry,  and  by  degrees  getting  near  to  the  ground.  The 
farmer's  attention  being  drawn  by  the  uncommon 
cries  and  motions  of  the  bird,  he  walked  slowly  to- 
wards it,  but  it  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and 
continued  still  getting  closer  to  the  ground.  The 
fanner  at  last  observed  that  the  bird's  attention  was 
directed  towards  a  large  snake,  resting  against  a 
stump  nearly  erect,  with  its  head  close  to  a  small 
bole.  The  bird  (probably  encouraged  b^  the  presence 
of  the  farmer*)  struck  at  the  snake  with  his  wings, 
which  caused  nim  immediately  to  drop.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  bird's  nest  was  within 
the  tree  with  five  unfledged  ^oung  ones,  which  the 
snake  had  been  exerting  his  ingenuity  to  procure  a 
part  of  for  his  dinner."-- -Ed. 


other,  continued  fixed,  with  its  eye  glaring  full 
on  the  little  animal,  and  its  jaws  opened  to  their 
widest  extent :  the  mouse  for  some  time  seemed 
eager  to  escape ;  bat  every  effort  only  served  to 
increase  its  terrors,  and  to  draw  it  still  nearer 
the  enemy ;  till,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  break  the  fascination,  it  was  seen  to  run  into 
the  jaws  of  the  rattle-snake,  where  it  was  in- 
stantly killed. 

To  these  accounts  the  incredulous  oppose  the 
improbability  of  the  faot :  they  assert,  that  such 
a  power  ascribed  to  serpents,  is  only  the  remnant 
of  a  valgar  error,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
serpents  could  be  charmed,  and  had  also  a  power 
of  charming.  They  aver,  that  animals  are  so  far 
from  running  down  the  throat  of  a  rattle^enake, 
in  captivity,  that  the  snake  will  eat  nothing  in 
that  state>  but  actually  dies  for  want  of  subsist^ 
ence. 

A  serpent,  called  the  Whip^nake,  is  still  more 
venomous  than  the  former.  This  animal,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  East,  is  about  five  feet  long, 
yet  not  much  thicker  than  the  thong  of  a  coach* 
man*s  whip.  It  is  exceedingly  venomous ;  and 
its  bite  is  said  to  kill  in  about  six  hours.  One 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  happening  to  enter 
into  an  Indian  pagoda,  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a 
whipcord  lying  on  the  floor,  and  stooped  to  take 
it  up ;  but,  upon  handling  it,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  that  it  was  animated,  and  no  other 
than  the  whip-snake,  of  which  he  had  heard  such 
formidable  accounts:  fortune,  however,  seemed 
favourable  to  him,  for  he  grasped  it  by  the  head, 
so  that  it  had  no  power  to  bite  him,  and  only 
twisted  its  folds  up  his  arm.  In  this  manner 
he  held  it,  till  it  was  killed  by  those  who  came 
to  his  assistance. 

To  this  formidable  class  might  be  added  the 
Asp,  whose  bite  however  is  not  attended  with 
those  drowsy  symptoms  which  the  ancients  as- 
cribed to  it.^    The  Jaculus  of  Jamaica  also  is 

ft  The  name  of  aspie  has  been  given  amongst  all 
civilized  nations  to  a  serpent  rendered  ever  memora* 
ble  by  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty,  glory, 
honours,  and  deplorable  end,  have  occupied  tbe  his- 
torians and  poets  of  all  nations.  It  has  been  only 
since  the  expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt  that  the 
true  species  of  the  aspic  has  been  ascertained.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  that  expedition,  the  French  philo- 
sophers attached  to  the  army  observed  a  species  of 
ephidian,  regarded  as  harmless  by  Linnicus  and  most 
herpetologists,  but  considered  as  extremely  venom- 
ous by  the  traveller,  Forskal.  This  serpent  is  called 
haje  by  the  inhabitants,  and  recent  travellers  have 
inoontestabl  V  proved  that  it  is  tbe  true  aspic  of  the 
ancients,  which  never  inhabited  Europe ;  for  the 
reptile  which  some  years  since  infested  the  forest  ol 
Fontainbleau,  and  was  called  by  this  name,  was  no- 
thing but  a  variet  V  of  the  common  viper,  and  the 
msping  of  the  Swedes  is  quite  another  species  from 
the  one  in  question.  Forskal  informs  us  that  when 
tbe  haje  is  provoked,  it  swells  and  extends  its  neck 
greatly,  and  then  springs  with  a  single  bound  upon 
its  enemy.  This  habit  of  rearing  up  when  it  is  ap- 
proached, caused  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Nile,  to  believe  that  this  ser- 
pent guarded  the  fields  whidh  it  inhabited.     They 
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one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  serpent  kind.  The 
HaBmorrhois,  so  oalled  from  the  hsBinorrhages 
which  its  bite  is  said  to  produce ;  the  Seps,  whose 
wound  is  very  venomous,  and  causes  the  part 
affected  to  corrupt  in  a  yery  short  time;  the 
Coral  serpent,  which  is  red,  and  whose  bite  is 
said  to  be  fatal  But  of  all  others,  the  Cobra  di 
Capello,  or  Hooded  serpent,  inflicts  the  mo6t 
deadly  and  incurable  wounds.^    Of  this  formidft- 

made  it  in  consequence  the  emblem  of  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  world.  They  sculptured  it  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  globe,  on  the  portico  of  all  their  tem- 
ples. It  is  often  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  at  Cairo, 
apparently  metamorphosed  into  a  rod  or  wand,  which 
is  done  by  pressing  its  nape  with  the  finger,  and  thus 
causing  a  sort  of  catalepsy.  They  take  care,  how- 
ever, to  remove  the  fangs,  which  might  cause  very 
serious  accidents.  The  poison  of  the  haje  is  exces- 
sively violent,  and  far  more  deleterious  than  that  of 
the  European  viper,  which  it  resembles  in  its  yellow- 
ish tint,  and  its  transparence.  Forskal  relates,  that 
having  taken  a  very  small  drop  of  it,  and  introduced 
it  into  a  slight  incision  made  in  the  thi^h  of  a  pigeon, 
he  saw  this  unfortunate  bird  perish  m  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  convulsions  and  vomiting.  The  modes 
adopted  against  the  bite  of  the  haje  are  the  same, 
for  the  most  part,  as  those  used  in  the  case  of  that 
of  the  viper,  particularly  cauterization  by  fire,  alcho- 
lized  potassum,  &c.,  ana  the  administration  of  sudo- 
rifics  internally. — En. 

<  The  naja  or  cobra  di  capello  is  equally  remark- 
able  for  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  strength  of  its 
body,  and  the  danger  which  accompanies  its  bite.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  spectacle  snake,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  black  mark  which  more  or  less  exactly 
represents  spectacles  on  the  extensible  portion  of  its 
neck.  When  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  the 
neck  has  no  greater  diameter  than  the  bead,  but  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  the  skin  of  this  part  extends 
in  the  form  of  a  coif  or  hood.  This  serpent  inhabits 
Coromandel,  and  is  not  found  in  Peru  or  Mexico,  as 
many  modem  naturalists  have  erroneously  stated, 
after  Seba.  It  is  very  formidable  from  its  envenomed 
bite,  which  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  any  other  spe- 
cies of  reptiles.  When  surprised  by  some  imprudent 
traveller,  it  slowly  raises  its  head,  swells  its  neck, 
and  advances  against  its  aggressor  in  undulating 
movements  executed  solely  by  the  tail.  In  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  Mr.  Boaz,  af>er 
having  examined  with  care  the  ancient  curative  pro- 
cesses for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  recom- 
mends in  the  last  place  as  a  specific  in  the  dreadful 
malady  caused  by  the  poison  of  the  cobra  di  capello, 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  long  since  pro- 
posed by  Fontana  in  the  case  of  the  viper.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  collection,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
has  inserted  a  paper  on  the  caustic  volatile  alkali 
against  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  bite  of  different 
serpents,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cobra  di  capello. 
It  seems  that  this  medicament  should  be  applied  both 
externally  on  the  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ministered internally.  A  remedy  much  boasted  of 
by  some  of  the  ancient  missionaries,  who  had  trav- 
elled in  the  East  Indies,  and  who  pretended  to  cure 
the  bite  of  the  naja,  as  well  ss  that  of  other  venom* 
ous  animals,  has  been  proved  useless  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  learned  Redi.  This  is  a  calculous  con- 
cretion, which  according  to  them  is  formed  near  the 
head,  or  in  the  body  of  the  serpent  in  question,  and 
which  is  named  serpent  or  cobra-stone.  This  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  pretended  stone  is  as- 
suredly false,  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  factitious  medi- 
cament composed  by  some  charlatan.  It  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  a  blackish  or  greenish  argillaceous 


ble  creature  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds;  ' 
but- they  are  all  equally  dangeroos,  and  their 
bite  followed  by  speedy  and  certain  deatL  It  is 
from  three  to  eight  feet  long,  with  two  Isigs 
&ng8  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a 
broad  neck,  and  a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the 
forehead ;  which,  when  viewed  frxmtwiae,  kwki 
like  a  pair  of  Bpectadea ;  but  behind,  like  the 
head  of  a  oat.  The  eyes  are  fierce,  uid  fhll  of 
fire ;  the  head  is  small,  and  the  nose  flat,  thoogb  ' 
covered  with  very  large  scales,  of  a  yeUowish  aib- 
oolour ;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the  large  tomoor 
on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with  oblong, 
smooth  scales.  The  bite  of  this  animal  is  said  to 
be  incurable,  the  patient  dying  in  about  an  hoar 
after  the  wound ;  the  whole  frame  being  dissolfBd 
into  one  putrid  mass  of  corruption. 

To  ranedy  the  bite  of  all  these  animals,  per- 
haps salad-oil  would  be  very  efficamous:  bow- 
ever,  the  Indians  make  use  of  a  compositioo, 
which  is  called  in  Europe,  Petro  de  Cobra,  or  the 
SerperU-tUme ;  and  which,  applied  to  the  wound, 
is  said  to  draw  out  the  venom.  The  oompositioD 
of  this  stone,  for  it  is  an  artificial  substance,  is 
kept  a  secret ;  and  perhaps  its  effects  in  extrict- 
ing  the  venom  may  be  imaginary :  neverthelees, 
it  is  certain  that  it  has  a  power  of  sticking  to 
the  skin,  and  sucking  a  part  of  the  blood  froD 
the  wound.  This  it  may  do  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  see  a  tobacoo-pipe  stick  to 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  is  smoking :  yet  still  wc 
are  ignorant  of  the  manner;  and  the  secret 
might  probably  be  of  some  use  in  medioine.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  those  who  go  , 
to  India  would  examine  into  this  compositioii, 
and  give  us  the  result  of  their  inquiries;  but  I 
fear  that  it  is  not  to  benefit  mankind,  that  oar 
travellers  now  go  to  India. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  SERPENTS  WITHOUT  VE50X. 

The  class  of  serpents  without  poison  may  be' dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  are  venomous  by  their 
wanting  the  fang-teeth :  their  heads  also  are  not 
so  thick  in  proportion  to  their  bodies ;  and,  in 
general,  they  taper  off  to  the  tail  more  gradasUj 
in  a  point.  But,  notwithstanding  their  being 
destitute  of  venom,  they  do  not  oease  to  be  for- 
midable :  some  grow  to  a  siase  by  which  they  be- 
come the  most  powerful  animals  of  the  forest ; 
and  even  the  smallest  and  most  harmless  of  this 
slender  tribe  find  protection  from  the  similitude 
of  their  form. 

earth,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing  Htitb 
great  facility  the  bnmours  which  are  formed  at  the 
surface  of  any  wound  whatever.  But  in  India  it  is 
believed  to  imbibe  quickly  the  poison  discharged  re- 
cently into  the  body  of  an  animal  bitten  by  the  o^ 
—Ed. 
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The  fangs  make  the  great  distinction  among 
aerpents;  and  all  this  tribe  are  without  them. 
Their  teeth  are  short,  numerous,  and,  in  the 
smaller  kinds,  perfectly  inoffensive:  they  lie  in 
either  jaw,  as  in  frogs  and  fishes,  their  points 
bending  backwards,  the  better  to  secure  their 
prej.  They  want  that  artificial  mechanism  by 
which  the  poisonous  tribe  inflict  such  deadly 
wounds :  they  have  no  gland  in  the  head  for  pre- 
paring venom :  no  conduits  for  conveying  it  to 
the  teeth ;  no  receptacles  there :  no  hollow  in 
the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound.  Their 
bite,  when  the  teeth  happen  to  be  large  enough 
to  penetrate  the  skin  (for,  in  general,  they  are 
too  small  for  this  purpose),  is  attended  with  no 
other  symptoms  than  those  of  an  ordinary  punc- 
ture ;  and  many  of  this  tribe,  as  if  sensible  of 
their  own  impotence,  cannot  be  provoked  to  bite, 
though  never  so  rudely  assaulted.  They  hiss,  dart 
out  their  forky  tongues,  erect  themselves  on  the 
tail,  and  call  up  all  their  terrors  to  intimidate 
their  aggressors ;  but  seem  to  consider  their  teeth 
as  unnecessary  instruments  of  defence,  and  never 
attempt  to  use  them.  Even  among  the  largest 
of  this  kind  the  teeth  are  never  employed,  in  the 
most  desperate  engagements.  When  a  hare  or  a 
bird  is  caught,  the  teeth  may  serve  to  prevent 
such  small  game  from  escaping;  but  when  a 
buffalo  or  a  tiger  is  to  be  encountered,  it  is  by 
the  strong  folds  of  the  body,  by  the  fierce  verbena 
tions  of  the  tail,  that  the  enemy  is  destroyed: 
by  thus  twining  round,  and  drawing  the  knot 
with  convulsive  energy,  this  enormous  reptile 
breaks  every  bone  in  the  animal's  body,  and  then, 
at  one  morsel,  devours  its  prey. 

From  hence  we  may  distinguish  the  unvenom- 
ous  tribe  into  two  kinds:  first,  into  those  that 
are  seldom  found  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  that  never  offend  animals  larger  or  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  but  which  find  their 
chief  protection  in  fiight,  or  in  the  doubtfulness 
of  their  form ;  secondly,  into  such  as  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  fear  no  enemy,  but  indiscrim- 
inately attack  all  other  animals  and  devour  them. 
Of  the  first  kind  is  the  Common  Black  snake, 
the  Blind  worm,  the  Esculapian  serpent,  the 
Amphisbffina,  and  several  others.  Of  the  second, 
the  lAboya,  the  Boiguacu,  the  Depona,  and  the 
Boiquatrara. 

The  Black  snake  is  the  htrgest  of  English  ser- 
pents, sometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in  length. 
The  neck  is  slender;  the  middle  of  the  body 
thick;  the  back  and  sides  covered  with  small 
scales;  the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow,  transverse 
plaits ;  the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  of  a 
dusky  brown;  the  middle  of  the  back  marked 
with  two  rows  of  small  black  spots,  running  from 
the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  plaits  on  the  belly  are 
dusky;  the  scales  on  the  sides  are  of  a  bluish 
white;  the  teeth  are  small  and  serrated,  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  jaws  in  two  rows.  The  whole 
species  is  perfectly  inoffensive ;  taking  shelter  in 
dunghills,  and  among  bushes  in  moist  places ; 


from  whence  they  seldom  remove,  unless  in  the 
midst  of  the  day  in  summer ;  when  they  are  called 
out  by  the  heat  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun. 
If  disturbed  or  attacked,  they  move  away  among 
the  brambles  with  great  swiftness;  but  if  too 
dosely  pursued,  they  hiss  and  threaten,  and  thus 
render  themselves  formidable,  though  incapable 
of  offending.^ 

The  black  snake  preys  upon  frogs,  insects, 
worms,  mice,  and  young  birds:  and,  considering 
the  smallness  of  the  neck,  it  is  amaring  how  large 
an  animal  it  will  swallow.  The  black  snake  of 
Yirginia,  which  is  larger  than  ours,  and  generally 
grows  to  six  feet  long,  takes  a  prey  proportion- 
able to  its  size ;  partridges,  chickens,  and  young 
ducks.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hen-roost,  and  will  devour  the  eggs 
even  while  the  hen  is  sitting  upon  them :  these 
it  swallows  whole ;  and  often,  after  it  has  done 
the  mischief,  will  coil  itself  round  in  the  nest. 

The  whole  of  this  tribe  are  oviparous,  exclud- 
ing eighty  or  a  hundred  eggs  at  a  time,  which 
are  laid  in  dunghills  or  hot-beds;  the  heat  of 
which,  aided  by  that  of  the  sun,  brings  them  to 
maturity..  During  winter  they  lie  torpid,  in 
banks  or  hedges,  and  under  old  trees. 

The  Blind  worm  is  another  harmless  reptile, 
with  a  formidable  appearance.   The  usual  length 

1  This  snake,  though  not  poisonous,  is  sometimes 
bold  enough  to  attack  a  man,  but  may  be  driven  oflf 
by  a  smart  stroke  from  a  stick,  or  whatever  weapon 
he  may  chance  to  have  in  his  hand.  When  it  over- 
takes a  person  who  has  endeavoured  to  escape,  (not 
having  had  courage  to  oppose  it,)  it  is  said  to  wind 
itiielf  round  his  legs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  him 
down,  and  then  to  bite  him  several  times  in  the  leg, 
or  whatever  it  can  lay  hold  of,  and  run  off  again.  In 
the  spring  of  1748,  Dr.  Golden  bad  several  workmen 
at  his  country  seat,  and  among  them  one  just  arrived 
from  Europe,  who,  of  course  knew  but  little  the 
qualities  of  the  black  snake.  The  other  workmen, 
who  observed  a  male  and  female  lying  together,  out 
of  sport  engaged  their  new  companion  to  kill  one  of 
them.  He  accordingly  approached  them  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand:  this  the  male  observed,  and  made  to- 
wards him.  The  man  little  expected  to  find  such 
courage  in  the  reptile,  and  flinging  away  his  stick, 
ran  off  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  The  snake  pursued, 
overtook  him,  and  twisting  several  times  round  his 
legs,  threw  him  down,  and  almost  frightened  the 
poor  fellow  out  of  his  senses.  He  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  the  animal  without  cutting  it  through  in  two 
or  three  pUces  with  a  knife.  The  black  snake, 
(which  is  altogether  harmless,  except  in  the  spring,) 
is  very  greedy  of  milk,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
out  when  once  it  is  accustomed  to  get  into  a  cellar 
where  milk  is  kept.  It  has  been  seen  taking  milk  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  the  children  without  biting 
them,  though  they  often  ffuwe  it  blows  with  their 
spoons  upon  the  h^  when  it  was  too  greedy.  These 
snakes  are,  however,  found  extremely  useful  in 
America  in  clearing  houses  of  rats,  which  they  pur- 
sue  with  wonderful  agility,  even  to  the  verjr  roofs  of 
bams  and  out-houses;  for  which  good  services  they 
are  cherished  by  the  generality  of  the  Americans, 
who  are  at  great  pains  to  preserve  and  multiply  the 
breed.  There  are  many  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  of  serpents,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate. They  are  all  indiscriminately  called  snakes 
or  adders. — Eo. 
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of  this  species  is  eleven  inches.  The  eyes  are 
red ;  the  head  small ;  the  neck  still  more  lender ; 
from  that  part  the  body  grows  suddenly,  and 
continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to  the  tail,  whicfa^ 
ends  quite  blunt ;  the  colour  of  the  back  is  cine- 
reous, marked  with  very  small  lines,  composed 
of  minu&  black  specks ;  the  sides  are  of  a  red- 
dish cast ;  the  belly  dusky,  and  marked  like  the 
back.  The  motion  of  this  serpent  is  slow ;  from 
which,  and  from  the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  are 
derived  its  names ;  some  calling  it  the  slow,  and 
some  the  blind  worm.  Like  vil  the  rest  of  the 
kind  in  our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  during  win- 
ter ;  and  are  sometimes  found  in  vast  numbers, 
twisted  together.  This  animal,  like  the  former, 
is  perfectly  innocent;  however,  like  the  viper, 
it  brings  forth  its  young  alive.  Gesner  teUs 
us,  that  one  of  these  being  struck  on  the  head 
when  it  was  pregnant,  it  immediately  cast  forth 
its  young. 

The  Amphisbffina,  or  the  Double  Headed  ser- 
pent, is  remarkable  for  moving  along  with  either 
the  head  or  the  tail  foremost ;  and  from  thence 
it  has  been  thought  to  have  two  heads.  This 
error  took  its  rise  from  the  thickness  of  the  tail, 
Which,  at  a  distance,  may  be  mistaken  for  an- 
other head.^  Upon  a  nearer  view,  however,  the 
error  is  easily  discovered,  and  the  animal  will 
he  found  formed  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  It  is  as  thick  at  one  end  as  at  the 
other ;  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  like  that  of 
the  earth,  being  rough,  hard,  and  variously  spot- 
ted. Some  have  affirmed  that  its  bite  is  danger^ 
ous ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it  wants  the 
fangs,  and,  consequently,  the  elaboratory  that 
prepares  the  poison. 

These  animals  are  only  formidable  from  their 
bimilitude  to  the  viper  tribe.  In  some  countries. 
Where  such  reptiles  are  common,  they  make  the 
distinction  so  exactly,  that,  while  they  destroy 
serpents  of  one  kind  with  great  animosity,  they 
take  others  into  their  houses,  and  even  into  their 
t)08om8,  with  a  kind  of  unaccountable  affection. 
The  Esculapian  serpent  of  Italy  is  among  this 
number.  It  is  there  suffered  to  crawl  about  the 
chambers ;  and  often  gets  into  the  beds  whore 
t)eople  lie.  It  is  a  yellow  serpent,  of  about  an 
ell  long ;  and  though  innocent,  yet  will  bite  when 

3  Goldsmith  is  in  error  here.  Aristotle,  iBlian, 
Aldrovandus,  Licetus,  Lansoni,  aiid  many  others, 
mention  instances  of  serpents  with  dotible  heads,  sO 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  structure  not 
very  uncommon  in  this  tribe  of  animals.  Redi,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  kept  a  two-headed  snake  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  afterwards  dissected  it.  He 
found  that  it  had  two  hearts,  two  traCheas,  and  two 
lungs:  the  two  stomachs  united  into  a  common  ali- 
tiientary  canal ;  and  the  liver  and  gall-btadder  were 
double.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  one  head  died 
Beven  hours  later  than  the  other.  Very  lately  Dr. 
Corradori  at  Ruto  in  Tuscany  saw  a  snake  with  two 
heads;  and  adds,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
heads  differed  as  to  the  use  of  their  faculties;  thus 
the  one  head  would  eat  while  the  other  was  asleep. 
—Ed. 


exasperated.   They  are  said  to  be  great  destroyen  \ 
of  mice ;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  they  ' 
are  taken  under  human  protection.   The  Boyona 
of  Ceylon  la  equally  a  &voarite  among  the  na- 
tives ;  and  they  eonsidef  the  meeting  it  as  a  ngn 
of  good  luck.    The  Surinam  serpenty  which  some  i 
improperly  call  the  AnimodyteSy  is  equally  hann-  I 
less  and  desirable  among  the  savages  of  that  part  i 
of  the  world.    They  consider  themselves  as  ex-  ' 
tremely  happy  if  this  animal  oomes  into  their 
huts.    The  oolours  of  this  serpent  are  so  mtaj 
and  beautiful,  that  they  sorpaas  all  deseriptioD; 
and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  chief  inducements  to  , 
the  savages  to  consider  its  viaits  as  so  very  for-  ! 
tunate.    A  still  greater  &voarite  is  the  Prinee 
of  Serpents,  a  native  of  Japan,  that  has  not  its  > 
equal  for  beauty.    The  scales  which  cover  the 
back  are  reddish,  finely  shaded,  and  marUed 
with  large  ^>ots  of  irregular  figures  mixed  with 
black.    The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
large  beautiful  scales;  the  jaws  bordered  with 
yellow ;  the  forehead  marked  with  a  black  mar- 
bled streak ;  and  the  eyes  handaonte  and  Itvelj. 
But,  of  all  others  the  Gerenda  of  the  Bast  Indies 
is  the  most  honoured  and  esteemed.    To  this 
animal,  which   is  finely  spotted  with  vuiom 
colours,  the  natives  of  Calicut  pay  divine  hon- 
ours ;  and  while  their  deity  lies  coiled  up,  which 
is  its  usual  posture,  the  people  &I1  upon  their 
fiices  hefote  it  with  stupid  adoration.  The  Afiricu 
Gkrenda  is  larger,  and  worshipped  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooast  of  Moom- 
bique.    The  skin  is  not  so  finely  spatted  S8  the 
former ;  but  it  is  variegated  all  over  the  hody 
with  very  fine  white,  ashnsoloared,  and  Usck 
spots.    The  brilliancy  of  oolouring  in  tiiese  rep- 
tiles would  only  serve  with  us  to  increase  oar 
disgust ;  but  in  those  countries  whete  they  are 
common,  distinctions  are  made ;  and  eten  in  this 
horrid  class  there  are  some  eyes  that  can  discover 
beauty. 

But  in  the  larger  tribe  of  serpents,  there  is 
nothing  but  danger  to  be  apprehended.  This 
formidable  class,  though  without  venom,  have 
something  frightful  in  their  colour,  as  well  as 
their  size  and  form.  They  want  that  vivid  hae 
with  which  the  savages  are  so  much  pleased  in 
the  lesser  kinds;  they  are  all  found  d"  adnakjr 
colour,  with  large  teeth,  which  are  more  formidar 
ble  than  dangerous. 

The  first  of  this  class  is  the  great  tahoya  of 
Java  and  BttaSl,  which  Legaut  affirms  he  has  j 
seen  fifty  feet  long.    Nor  is  he  singular  in  thin 
report,  as  many  of  the  missionaries  affirm  the 
same ;  and  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  , 
historians  as  a  further  proof.    The  largest  ani-  | 
mal  of  this  kind  which  has  been  bron^t  mio  ; 
Europe,  is  but  thirtyndx  feet  long ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  greater  have  been  seen  and  de-  | 
stroyed  before  they  were  thought  worth  sending  | 
so  far  to  satisfy  Europesoi  curiosity.    The  most 
usual  length,  however,  of  the  laboya,  is  about  '• 
twenty  feet,  and  the  thickness  iti  proportion,    j 
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The  teeth  Are  flmall  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 
nor  are  thej  used  but  when  it  seizes  the  smallest 
prey.  It  lies  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  the 
pftths,  and  when  it  throws  itself  upon  them,  it 
wraps  them  round  so  closdy  as  to  break  all  the 
bones ;  then  moistening  the  whole  body  oyer  with 
its  slaver,  it  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition,  and 
swallows  it  whole. 

The  Boiguacu  is  supposed  to  be  the  next  in 
magnitude,  and  has  often  been  seen  to  swallow  a 
goat  whole.  It  is  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  grows  shorter  and  smaller  towards  the 
head  and  the  tail :  on-  the  middle  of  the  back 
there  is  a  chain  of  smaU  black  spots  mnning 
along  the  length  of  it ;  and  on  eadi  side  there 
are  large,  round,  black  spots,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  which  are  white  in  the  centre : 
between  these,  near  the  belly,  there  are  two  rows 
of  lesMT  black  spots,  which  run  paraUel  to  the 
back.  It  has  a  double  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  of  a  white  colour,  and  shining  like  mother- 
of-pearL  The  head  is  broad ;  and  over  the  eyes 
it  is  raised  into  two  prominences :  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tafl  there  are  two  daws,  resembling 
those  of  birds. 

These  serpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  from  whence 
they  sally  out  unawares,  and,  raising  themselves 
upright  on  their  tails,  will  attack  both  men  and 
beasts.  Iliey  make  a  loud  hissing  noise  when 
exasperated;  and  sometimes  winding  up  trees, 
will  dart  down  upon  travellers,  and  twist  them- 
selves so  closely  round  their  bodies,  as  to  despatch 
them  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Oondamine,  how- 
ever, affirms  that  their  bite  is  not  dangerous ; 
for  though  the  teeth  are  so  large  as  to  inspire 
the  beholder  with  terror,  yet  the  wound  they 
make  is  attended  with  no  dangerous  consequences 
whatever.  Dellon  affirms,  that  they  generally 
haunt  desert  places ;  and  though  they  are  some- 
times seen  near  great  towns,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  yet  it  is  generally  after  some  great  inun- 
dation ;  he  never  saw  any  but  what  were  dead ; 
and  they  appeared  to  him  like  the  trunk  of  a 
great  tree  lying  on  the  ground. 

To  this  class  of  large  serpents  we  may  refer 
the  Depona,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  very  large 
head  and  great  jaws.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
cutting  crooked  teeth,  among  which  there  are 
two  longer  than  the  rest,  placed  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  upper  jaw,  but  very  different  from  the 
iangs  of  the  viper.  All  round  the  mouth  there 
is  a  broad  scaly  border ;  and  the  eyes  are  so  large, 
that  they  give  it  a  very  terrible  aspect.  The 
forehead  is  covered  with  very  large  scales;  on 
which  are  placed  others  that  are  smaller,  curi- 
ously ranged:  those  on  the  back  are  grayish, 
and  along  it  runs  a  double  chain,  whose  ends  are 
jomedin  the  manner  of  a  buckler.  Each  side  of 
the  belly  is  marbled  with  large  square  spots,  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  spot 
which  is  lound  and  yellow.  They  avoid  the 
si^t  of  man ;  and,  consequently,  never  do  much 
harm. 


Such  are  the  most  noted  animals  of  the  serpent 
tribe ;  but  to  recount  all  would  be  a  vain,  as  well 
as  a  useless,  endeavour.  In  those  countries  where 
they  abound,  their  discriminations  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  their  colours  so  various,  that  every 
thicket  seems  to  produce  a  new  animal  The  same 
serpent  is  often  found  to  bring  forth  jinimals  of 
eight  or  ten  different  colours :  and  the  naturalist 
who  attempts  to  arrange  them  by  that  mark, 
will  find  that  he  has  made  distinctions  which  are 
entirely  disovmed  by  Nature:  however,  a  very 
considerable  number  might  be  added  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue;  but  having  supplied  a  general 
history,  the  mind  turns*  away  from  a  subject, 
where  every  object  presents  something  formida- 
ble or  loathsome  to  the  imagination.  Indeed, 
the  whole  tribe  resemble  each  other  so  nearly, 
that  the  history  of  one  may  almost  serve  for 
every  other.  They  are  all  terrible  to  the  imagi- 
nation, all  frightfdl  to  behold  in  their  fury,  and 
have  long  been  considered  as  a  race  of  animals, 
between  whom  and  man  there  is  a  natural  anti- 
pathy. 

SVPPLBMENTART  NoTB. 

The  Boa  Caiutrictcr  Is  the  largest  of  the  lerpent 
race.  Its  ground  coloar  is  yellowish-gray,  on  woich 
is  distributed  along  the  back,  a  series  of  larffe,  cbine- 
like,  reddish- brown,  and  sometimei  perfectly  red 
variegations,  with  other  smaller  and  more  irregular 
marks  and  spots.  They  are  readily  distinguished 
from  other  serpents  in  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  tail 
being  covered  with  scuta  or  divided  plates,  like  those 
on  their  belly,  and  in  their  body  not  being  terminated 
by  a  rattle.  There  are  three  species,  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  the  larger  Indian  islands,  and  South 
America,  where  they  chiefly  reside  in  most  retired 
situations  in  woods  and  marshy  retreats. 

We  read  in  the  *  Bombay  Courier '  of  August  Slst, 
1799,  that  a  Malay  prow  was  making  for  the  port  of 
Amboyna,  but  the  pilot  finding  that  she  could  not 
enter  it  before  dark,  brought  her  to  anchor  for  the 
night  close  under  the  island  of  Celebes.  One  of  the 
crew  went  on  shore  in  quest  of  betel  nuts  in  the 
woods,  and  on  his  return  lay  down,  as  it  is  supposed, 
to  sleep  on  the  beach.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he 
was  heard  by^  his  comrades  to  scream  out  for  assist- 
ance. They  immediately  went  on  shore,  hut  it  was 
too  late;  for  an  immense  snake  of  this  species  had 
crushed  him  to  death.  The  attention  of  the  monster 
being  entirely  occupied  by  his  prey,  the  people  went 
boldly  up  to  it,  cut  off  its  head,  and  took  both  it 
and  the  body  of  the  man  on  board  their  boat.  The 
snake  had  seized  the  poor  fellow  by  the  right  wrist, 
where  the  marks  of  the  fangs  were  very  distinct ; 
and  the  mangled  corpse  bore  evident  signs  of  being 
crushed  by  the  monster's  twisting  itself  round  the 
neck,  head,  breast,  and  thigh.  The  length  of  the 
snake  was  about  thirty  feet;  its  thickness  equal  to 
that  of  a  moderate-sized  man;  and  on  extending  its 
jaws,  they  were  found  wide  enough  to  admit  at  once 
a  body  of^the  size  of  a  man's  head. 

Captain  Stedman,  when  on  board  one  of  his  boats 
on  the  river  Cottica,  in  Surinam,  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  slaves,  that  a  large  snake  was  lying  among 
the  brushwood  on  the  beach  not  far  distant;  and 
after  some  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  land  in  order 
to  shoot  it.  On  the  first  shot,  the  hall,  missing  the 
head,  went  through  the  body,  when  the  animal 
struck  round,  and  with  such  astonishing  force,  as  to 
cut  away  all  the  underwood  around  him  with  the 
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facilitpr  of  a  scythe  mowing  grass ;  and,  bv  flouncing 
his  tail,  caused  the  mud  and  dirt  in  which  he  lay  to 
fly  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  started  back 
some  way,  but  the  snake  was  quiet  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  Captain  Stedman  again  fired,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before ;  and  the  animal  sent  up 
such  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dirt  as  he  had  never  seen 
but  in  a  whirlwind,  which  caused  them  once  more 
suddenly  to  retreat.  After  some  persuasions  he  was 
induced,  though  much  against  his  inclination,  being 
exceedingly  weak  from  illness,  to  make  a  third  at- 
tempt. Having,  therefore,  once  more  discovered 
the  snake,  they  discharged  their  pieces  at  once,  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  The  negro  brought  a 
bf>at-rope  to  draw  him  to  the  canoe,  which  was  lying 
oh  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  proved  no  easy  un- 
dertaking,  since  the  huge  creature,  notwithstanding 
his  being  mortally  wounded,  still  continued  to  writhe 
and  twist  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  any  person  to  approach  him.  The 
negro  made  a  running  noose  on  the  rope,  and  after 
some  fruitless  attempts  to  make  an  approach, 
threw  it  over  his  head  with  much  dexterity;  and 
now,  all  taking  hold  of  the  rope,  they  ingged 
him  to  the  beach,  and  tied  him  to  the  stem  of  the 
canoe  to  take  him  in  tow.  Being,  however,  still 
alive,  he  there  kept  swimming  like  an  eel.  The 
length  of  this  animal,  which  the  negroes  declared  to 
be  only  a  young  one,  and  but  arrived  at  half  its 
growth,  was  upwards  of  twenty-two  feet;  and  its 
thickness  about  that  of  a  boy  near  twelve  years  old, 
as  was  proved  by  measuring  the  creature's  skin  round 
the  body  of  the  boy  that  was  with  them.  When 
they  came  to  one  of  their  stations,  they  hauled  him 
on  shore  to  skin  him  and  take  out  the  oil.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  one  of  the  negroes  having  climbed  up 
a  tree  with  the  end  of  a  rope,  let  it  down  over  a 
strong  forked  branch,  and  the  others  hoisted  up  the 
snake,  and  suspended  him  from  the  tree.  This  aone, 
the  former  negro,  with  a  sharp  knife  between  his 
teeth,  left  the  branch,  and  clung  hat  upon  the  mon- 
ster, which  was  still  writhing,  and  began  his  opera- 
tion by  ripping  it  up,  and  stripping  down  the  skin  as 
he  descended.  ''Though  I  perceived  (adds  Captain 
Stedman)  that  it  was  no  longer  able  to  do  him  any , 


injury,  I  confess  I  could  not,  without  emotion,  see  t 
man  stark  naked,  black  and  bloody,  clinging  with  hu 
arms  and  legs  round  the  slimy  and  yet  living  monster." 
This  labour,  however,  was  not  without  its  use,  since 
he  not  only  dexterously  finished  the  operation,  but 
saved  from  the  animal  above  four  gaUons  of  fine 
clarified  fat,  or  rather  oil,  which  is  of  much  use  to 
the  surgeons  at  hospitals:  as  much  again  as  this  mi 
also  supposed  to  have  been  wasted.  The  n^roes 
cut  the  animal  in  pieces,  and  would  have  eaten  it, 
had  they  not  been  refosed  the  use  of  the  kettle  to  ' 
boil  it  in. 

The  Anaconda  is  a  name  which,  Hke  that  of  the 
Boa  Constrictor,  has  been  popularly  applied  to  lU 
the  larger  and  more  powerful  snakes.     It  appears  to  , 
be  of  Ceylonese  origin,  and  may  therefore  belong  of  ' 
right,  as  well  as  of  usage,  to  the  Indian  species. 

Happily  the  appetite  of  these  gigantic  snakes  ban 
no  proportion  to  their  means  of  gratifying  it,  as  s 
full  meal  is  uniformly  succeeded  by  a  state  of  torpor, 
which  frequentlv  lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or, 
during  the  cola  season,  even  for  a  longer  period. 
Those  in  the  tower  of  London,  which  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  artificial  warmth,  usually  feed  about  every 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  a  fowl  or  a  rabbit  generally  i 
suffices  for  a  meal.  These  are  held  by  the  keeper 
within  view  of  the  serpent  to  ascertain  whether  he  k 
inclined  to  take  his  prey  or  not.  About  three  yean 
ago  Mr.  Cops,  while  thus  engaged  in  offering  a  fowl 
to  one  of  the  Boas,  had  nearly  met  with  a  serious 
accident;  the  snake,  which  was  almost  blind  from 
the  approaching  change  of  its  skin,  missing  the  fowl, 
and  seizing  upon  the  keeper's  thumb  instead,  arooiHl 
which  and  its  own  head  it  instantly  threw  two  coils 
and  then,  as  if  surprised  at  the  unexpected  resist- 
ance, cast  an  additional  fold  round  his  neck,  and  fixed 
itself  by  its  tail  to  one  of  the  posts  of  its  age  in 
such  a  manner  wf  nearlpr  to  throttle  him.  His  own 
exertions,  however,  aided  by  those  of  the  mider- 
keepers,  at  length  disengaged  him  fi-om  his  perilous 
situation ;  but  so  determined  was  the  attack  of  the 
snake  that  it  could  not  be  compelled  to  relinqoisb 
its  bold  until  two  of  its  teeth  had  been  broken  off 
and  left  in  the  thumb. 
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INSECTS    OF    THE    FIRST    ORDER. 


CHAP?  I. 


OV  UTBBCTS  IN  OBNEIUL. 


ELxTixa  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  nature, 
we  deaoend  to  that  of  ineectB ;  a  eubject  almost 
inezhaastible,  from  the  number  of  its  tribes,  and 
the  variety  of  their  appearance.  Those  who  have 
professedly  written  on  this  subject,  seem  to  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  occupy 
the  human  mind,  as  the  most  pleasing  in  ani- 
mated nature. — *' After  an  attentive  examina- 
tion,'' says  Swammerdam,  "of  the  nature  and 
anatomy  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
animals,  I  cannot  help  allowing  the  least  an 
equal,  or,  perhaps,  a  superior  degree  of  dignity. 
I^  while  we  dissect  with  care  the  larger  animals, 
we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant  disposi- 
tion of  their  parts;  to  what  a  height  is  our  as- 
toniahment  raised,  when  we  discover  all  these 
parts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same  regular 
manner !  Kotwithstanding  the  smallness  of  ants, 
nothing  hinders  our  preferring  them  to  the  laig- 
est  animals ;  if  we  consider  either  their  unwear 
ried  diligence,  their  wonderful  strength,  or  their 
inimitable  propensity  to  labour.  Their  amazing 
love  to  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled 
among  the  larger  classes.  They  not  only  daily 
carry  them  to  such  places  as  may  afford  them 
food ;  but  if^  by  accident,  they  are  killed,  and 
even  cut  into  pieces,  they,  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, will  cany  them  away,  piecemeal,  in 
their  arms.  Who  can  show  such  an  example 
among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  perfect  ?  Who  can  find  an  in- 
stance in  any  other  creature,  that  can  come  in 
competition  with  this  1 " 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  by  long 
study,  became  enamoured  of  his  subject ;  but  to 
those  who  judge  less  partially,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  insect  tribe,  for  every  reason,  deserve 
but  the  last  and  lowest  rank  in  animated  nature. 
As  in  mechanics  the  most  complicated  machines 
are  required  to  perform  the  nicest  operations,  so 

n. 


in  anatomy  the  noblest  animals  are  most  vari- 
ously and  wonderfully  made. — Of  all  living  be- 
ings, man  offers  the  most  wonderful  variety  in 
his  internal  conformation;  quadrupeds  come 
next,  and  other  animals  follow  in  proportion  to 
their  powers  or  their  excellencies.  Insects  seem, 
of  all  others,  the  most  imperfectly  formed:  from 
their  minuteness,  the  dissecting  knife  can  go  but 
a  short  way  in  the  investigation ;  but  one  thing 
argues  an  evident  imperfection,  which  is,  that 
many  of  them  can  live  a  long  time,  though  de- 
prived of  those  organs  which  are  necessary  to 
life  in  the  higher  ranks  of  nature.  Many  of  them 
are  furnished  with  lungs  and  a  heart,  like  nobler 
animals;  yet  the  caterpillar  continues  to  live, 
though  its  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  often  the 
case,  are  entirely  eaten  away.^ 

But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone, 
that  insects  are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but 
from  their  instincts  also.  It  is  true  that  the  ant 
and  the  bee  present  us  with  very  striking  in- 
stances of  assiduity ;  but  how  far  are  theirs  be- 
neath the  mark  of  sagacity  exhibited  in  the 
hound  or  the  stag !  A  bee,  taken  from  the  swarm, 
is  totally  helpless  and  inactive,  incapable  of  giv- 
ing the  smallest  variation  to  its  instincts:  it  has 
but  one  single  method  of  operating,  and,  if  put 
from  that,  it  can  turn  to  no  other.  In  the  pur- 
suits of  the  hound,  there  is  something  like  a 

1  A  very  interesting  fiict  lespecting  the  difference 
of  irritability  of  insects  from  that  of  the  higher  ani- 
male,  is  this :  the  temperature  of  man  and  the  mam- 
malia is  in  health  always  the  same,  and  varies  very 
inconsiderably  in  disease.  External  heat  and  exter- 
nal cold  do  not  produce  a  blood,  in  man,  warmer  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  pole.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  insects,  whose  mean  temperature  may  be  about 
909 ;  but  the  thermometer  inserted  into  their  bodies 
may  be  made  to  rise  or  fall  by  bringing  any  cold  or 
warm  body  in  contact  with  their  external^  surface. 
You  may  thus  sink  the  temperature  of  an  insect  to 
50^  or  raise  it  to  100^,  and  the  insect  continue  alive. 
This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  sho^vs  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hunter's  description  or  definition  of  Hfe — '*  That 
it  was  that  which  rented  the  physical  agency  uf 
cold  and  heat." — En. 

2c 
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choice ;  in  the  laboucs  of  the  bee,  the  whole  ap- 
pears like  necessity  or  compulsion. 

If  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a  relation 
to  man,  and  as  assisting  him  in  the  pleasures  or 
necessities  of  life,  they  will,  even  in  this  respect, 
sink  in  the  comparison  with  the  larger  tribes  of 
nature.  It  is  true  that  the  bee,  the  silk-worm, 
the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  cantharides,  render 
him  signal  services ;  but  hovf  many  others  of  this 
class  are  either  noxious  or  totally  unserviceable 
to  him  ? .  Even  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  all 
the  noxious  animals  have  been  reduced  by  re- 
peated assiduity,  the  insect  tribes  still  maintain 
their  ground,  and  are  but  too  often  unwelcome 
intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  industry. 
But  in  more  uncultivated  regions,  their  annoy- 
ance and  devastaticms  are  terrible.  What  an 
uncomfortable  life  must  the  natives  lead  in  Lap- 
land, and  some  parts  of  America,  where,  if  a  can- 
dle be  lighted,  the  insects  swarm  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  instantly  to  extinguish  it  with  their 
numbers ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
smear  their  bodies  and  their  faces  with  tar,  or 
some  other  composition,  to  protect  them  from 
the  puncture  of  their  minute  enemies ;  where, 
though  millions  are  destroyed,  famished  millions 
are  still  seen  to  succeed,  and  to  make  the  torture 
endless ! 

Their  amazing  number  is  also  an  argument  of 
their  imperfection.  It  is  a  rule  that  obtains 
through  all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are 
slowly  produced,  and  that  nature  acts  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  economy ;  but  the  meaner  births 
are  lavished  in  profusion,  and  thousands  are 
brought  forth  merely  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  more  &vourite  objects  of  creation.  Of  all 
other  productions  in  nscture,  insects  are  the  most 
numerous.  Vegetables  that  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  bear  no  proportion  to  their  multitudes ; 
and  though,  at  first  sight,  herbs  of  the  field  seem 
to  be  the  parts  of  organized  nature  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  yet,  upon  minuter  in- 
spection, we  shall  find  every  plant  supporting  a 
number  of  scarcely  perceptible  creatures,  that 
fill  up  the  various  stages  of  youth,  vigour,  and 
age,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  days'  existence. 

All  other  animals  are  capable  of  some  degree 
of  education ;  their  instincts  may  be  suppressed 
or  altered :  the  dog  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and 
carry ;  the  bird  to  whistle  a  tune ;  and  the  ser- 
pent to  dance :  but  the  insect  has  but  one  inva- 
riable method  of  operating ;  no  arts  can  turn  it 
from  its  instincts;  and,  indeed,  its  life  is  too 
short  for  instruction,  as  a  single  season  often  ter- 
minates its  existence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  insect  tribe  are  deserv- 
edly placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  animated  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  general,  they  seem  more  allied  to 
the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed,  than  to  the 
nobler  classes  above  them.  Many  of  them  are 
attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  to  a  single  leaf; 
there  they  increase  with  the  flourishing  plant, 
and  die  as  it  decays ;  a  few  days  fill  up  the  mea* 


sure  of  their  contemptible  lives ;  while  the  eods  i 
for  which  they  were  produced,  or  the  pleuaies 
they  enjoyed,  to  us  at  least,  are  utterly  uoknoirn. 

Tet  while  I  am  thus  fixing  the  rank  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  animals,  it  seems  necessary  to  define 
the  nature  of  those  animals  which  are  thus  de- 
graded. Definitions  in  general  produce  little 
knowledge ;  but  her^,  where  the  shades  of  nature 
are  so  intimately  blended,  some  discrimination 
is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion.  The  smallnees 
of  the  animal,  for  instance,  does  not  constitute 
an  insect ;  for  then,  many  of  the  lizard  kini 
which  are  not  above  two  inches  long,  would  come  | 
under  this  denomination ;  and  if  the  smaller  Hi- 
ards,  why  not  the  crocodile?  which  would  be  a  , 
terrible  insect  indeed !  In  the  same  manner, 
smaUness,  with  a  slow  creeping  motion,  does  nc4 
constitute  an  insect ;  for,  though  snails  might  be 
called  insects,  with  the  same  propriety  the  whole 
tribe  of  sea  shell-fish  would  then  have  equal  p^^ 
tensions;  and  a  very  troublesome  innoration 
would  be  brought  into  our  language,  which  is 
already  formed.  Excluding  such  animals,  there- 
fore,  fh)m  the  insect  tribe,  we  may  define  insectB 
to  be  littU  animals  without  red  bloody  bones,  or  m- 
tHoffeSy  furnished  with  a  trunk,  or  dse  a  movtk 
opening  lengthwise^  with  eyes  which  theif  are  inm- 
pdble  of  covering,  and  with  Iwngs  which  have  their 
opening  on  the  sides.  This  definition  compre- 
hends the  whole  class  of  insects,  whether  with  or 
without  wings ;  whether  in  their  caterpillar  or 
butterfly  state ;  whether  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  generation  between  male  and  fe- 
male, or  from  an  animal  that  is  itself  both  male 
and  female,  or  from  the  same  animal  cut  into 
several  parts,  and  each  part  producing  a  perfect 
animal. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  this  cbss  of 
animals  there  are  numerous  distinctions,  and  tiiat 
a  general  description  will  by  no  means  serre  for 
alL  Almost  every  species  has  its  own  distinct 
history ;  and  exhibits  manners,  appetites,  and 
modes  of  propagation,  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the 
larger  ranks  of  existence,  two  animals  that  neariy 
resemble  each  other  in  form,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  similar  history ;  but  here  insects  almost 
entirely  alike,  will  be  found  perfectly  dissimilar, 
as  well  in  their  manner  of  bringing  forth  and 
subsisting,  as  in  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
during  their  short  lives.  Thus,  as  this  class  is 
prolific  beyond  computation,  so  are  its  varieties 
multiplied  beyond  the  power  of  description.  The 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  species  of  a  fly  or  a 
moth  would  be  very  fruitless ;  but  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  all  would  be  utterly  impracticable:  5o 
various  are  the  appetites,  the  manners,  and  the 
lives  of  this  humble  class  of  beings,  that  everj 
species  requires  its  distinct  history.  An  exact 
plan,  therefore,  of  Nature's  operations  in  this 
minute  set  of  creatures,  is  not  to  be  expected : 
and  yet  such  a  general  picture  may  be  given,  as 
is  suflicient  to  show  the  protection  which  Pr(»vi- 
dence  affords  its  smallest  as  well  as  its  largest 
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productions,  and  to  display  that  admirable  cir- 
culation in  nature  bj  which  one  set  of  living 
beings  find  subsistence  from  the  destruction  of 
another ;  and  by  which  life  is  continued  without 
a  pause  in  every  part  of i;he  creation. 

Upon  casting  a  slight  view  over  the  whole  is- 
sect  tribe,  just  when  they  are  supposed  to  rouse 
from  their  state  of  annual  torpidity,  when  they 
begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  olf  spring,  and 
again  exhibit  new  life  in  every  part  of  nature, 
their  numbers  and  their  varieties  seem  to  exceed 
all  powers  of  calculation,  and  they  are  indeed  too 
great  for  description.  When  we  look  closer,  how- 
ever, we  shall  find  some  striking  similitudes,  ei- 
ther in  their  propagation,  their  manners,  or  their 
form,  that  give  us  a  hint  for  grouping  several  of 
them  into  one  description,  and  thus  enabling  us 
to  shorten  the  labour  of  a  separate  history  for 
every  species.  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and 
Linnaeus,  have  each  attempted  to  abridge  the 
task  of  description,  by  throwing  a  number  of 
similar  animals  into  distinct  classes,  and  thus 
making  one  general  history  stand  for  all.  I  will 
avail  myself  of  their  labours ;  and  uniting  their 
general  distinctions,  throw  the  whole  class  of 
insects  into  four  separate  distributions,  giving 
under  each  the  history  of  every  species  that 
seems  to  me  considerable  enough  to  deserve  our 
notice.  Thus  our  labour  will  be  shortened ;  and 
the  very  rank  in  which  an  insect  is  placed,  will, 
in  some  measure,  exhibit  a  considerable  part  of 
its  history. 

In  our  cursory  inspection  of  the  insect  tribe, 
the  first  animals  that  offer  themselves  are  those 
which  want  wings,  that  appear  crawling  about 
on  every  plant,  and  on  every  spot  of  earth  we 
regard  with  any  degree  of  attention.  Of  these, 
some  never  obtain  wings  at  any  period  of  their 
existence ;  but  are  destined  to  creep  on  the  vege- 
table, or  the  spot  of  earth,  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, for  their  whole  lives.  On  the  contrary, 
others  are  only  candidates  for  a  more  happy  sit- 
uation ;  and  only  wait  their  growing  wings,  when 
they  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  their  state  of  full 
perfection. 

Those  that  never  have  wings,  but  creep  about 
till  they  die,  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  piBBT  CLASS  of  iusccts.  All  these,  the  flea 
and  the  woodlouse  only  excepted,  are  produced 
from  an  egg;  and  when  once  they  break  the 
shell,  they  never  suffer  any  further  change  of 
form,  but  continue  to  grow  larger  till  they  die. 
Thus  the  louse  or  the  spider  are  produced  from 
^  ®gg>  never  suffering  any  alteration  when  once 
they  are  excluded ;  but,  like  the  chicken  or  the 
duck,  remaining  invariably  the  same,  from  their 
birth  to  their  dissolution. 

The  8«x>in>  OKDBR  of  insects  consists  of  such  as 
have  wings;  but  which,  when  produced  frx>m 
the  egg,  have  those  wings  cased  up  in  such  a 
maimer  as  not  to  appear.  This  casing  up  of  the 
wings,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  animal's 
running,  leaping,  and  moving  with  its  natural 


celerity ;  but  when  the  case  bursts,  and  the  wings 
have  a  power  of  expanding,  aU  the  animal's  mo- 
tions become  more  extensive,  and  the  animal 
arrives  at  full  perfection.  Thus  the  grasshopper, 
the  dragon-fly,  and  the  ear-wig,  have  their  wings 
at  first  bound  down ;  but  when  the  skin,  that, 
like  a  pair  of  stays,  kept  them  confined,  bursts, 
they  are  then  expanded,  and  the  animal  pursues 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced. 

The  THIRD  oamB  of  insects  is  of  the  moth  and 
butterfly  kind.  These  all  have  four  wings,  each 
covered  with  a  mealy  substance  of  various  col- 
ours, which  when  handled  comes  off  upon  the 
fingers ;  and,  if  examined  by  the  microscope, 
will  appear  like  scales,  with  which  the  wing  is 
nicely  embroidered  all  over.  These  insects  also 
are  produced  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  are  at  first  hatched  fnm  an  egg,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  caterpillar  that  eats,  and  often 
casts  its  skin ;  the  caterpillar  having  divested 
itself  for  the  last  time,  assumes  a  new  covering, 
which  is  called  a  chrysalis^  or  the  cone  in  the 
silkworm,  in  which  it  continues  hidden  till  it 
come  forth  a  perfect  moth,  or  butterfly. 

The  vouRTH  ORDEB  is  of  those  winged  insects 
which  come  from  a  worm  instead  of  a  caterpillar, 
and  yet  go  through  changes  similar  to  those 
which  moths  and  butterflies  are  seen  to  undergo. 
They  are  first  excluded  from  the  egg  as  a  worm, 
and  then  become  a  chrysalis ;  in  some,  their 
wings  and  legs  are  seen ;  ia  others,  the  animal  is 
quite  detached  fr^m  the  cone  in  which  it  is  con- 
cealed ;  but  an  at  length  break  their  prison  and 
come  out  perfect  winged  animals ;  some  furnished 
with  two  wings,  and  some  with  four.  The  ?rings 
of  all  these  differ  from  those  of  the  butterfly  and 
moth  kind,  by  not  having  the  mealy  scales  which 
are  ever  found  on  the  wings  of  the  former.  In 
this  class  we  may  place  the  numerous  tribes  of 
gnats,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies. 

To  these  I  will  add,  as  a  fifth  ordbb,  a  nu- 
merous tribe  lately  discovered,  to  which  natural-; 
ists  have  given  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  These 
do  not  go  through  the  ordinary  forms  of  genera- 
tion, but  may  be  propagated  by  dissection. 
Some  of  these,  though  cut  into  a  hundred  parts, 
still  retain  life  in  each,  and  are  endued  with 
such  a  vivacious  principle,  that  every  part  will 
in  a  short  time  become  a  perfect  animal  They 
seem  a  set  of  creatures  placed  between  animals 
and  vegetables^  and  make  the  shade  that  connects 
animated  and  insensible  nature.  To  this  class 
belong  the  polypus,  the  earth-worm,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  sea-nettle. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  distribution  of 
insects,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  each  class  in 
the  order  I  have  mentioned  them;  beginning 
with  insects  without  wings,  as  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  higher  ranks  of  nature,  as  well  in. 
their  habits  aa  their  conformation. 
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SvmUOIIITABT  NOTB. 

Th«  inaect  dLvisioii  of  the  animal  kingdom  received 
ita  iiaiiie  frooi  tSie  individaals  of  wfaieh  it  is  composed 
having  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  by 
which  they  are  cnt,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts;  these 
parta  are  in  general  connected  by  a  slender  lig^ent, 
or  hollow  thread. 

Insects  breathe  through  pores  arranged  along  their 
sides;  the  crab  and  lolrater  tribes  form  an  exception 
to  thb  rale,  for  they  respire  by  means  of  gills,  and 
have  a  head  or  bony  skui,  and  many  feet.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  furnished  with  wings.  They 
are  destitute  of  brain,  nostrils/  and  eyelids.  Not 
only  the  place  of  the  liver,  but  of  all  the  secretory 
Inlands,  is  in  them  supplied  by  long  vessels  that  float 
in  the  abdomen.  The  mouth  is,  in  general,  situated 
under  the  head ;  and  is  furnished  with  transverse  jaws, 
with  lips,  a  kind  of  teeth,  a  tongue,  and  palate :  it 
has  also,  in  most  instances,  four  or  six  palpi,  or 
feelers.  Insects  have  also  moveable  antennae  pro- 
ceeding generally  from  the  front  part  of  the  head, 
which  are  endowed  with  a  very  nice  sense  of  feeling. 

In  a  minute  examination  that  has  been  lately  made 
in  this  class  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
observers  of  nature  now  living,  neither  a  heart  nor 
arteries  have  been  detected;  and  this  gentleman 
says,  that  the  whole  organization  of  insects  is  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  nnd,  if  they  had  been  actually 
known  not  to  be  provided  with  such  organs.  Their 
nutrition,  therefore,  wimld  seem  to  be  carried  on  bv 
immediate  absorption,  as  is  evidently  the  case  with 
the  polypes  and  other  zoophytes. 

Nearly  all  insects  except  spiders,  and  a  few  others 
of  the  apterous  tribe,  which  proceed  nearly  in  a 
perfect  state  from  the  egg,  undergo  a  metamorphosis, 
or  change,  at  three  di&rent  periods  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  lives  of  these  minute  creatures  in  their  per- 
fect state  are  in  general  sp  short,  that  the  parents 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  living  off- 
spring. Consequently  they  are  netther  provided 
with  milk,  like  viviparous  animals,  nor  are  they,  like 
birds,  impelled  to  sit  upon  their  egvs,  to  bring  their 
young  to  perfection.  In  place  of  these,  the  all- 
directing  Power  has  endowed  each  species  with  the 
astonishing  faculty  of  being  able  to  discover  what 
substance  is  fitted  to  afford  the  food  proper  lor  its 
young;  though  ^uch  food  is,  for  the  most  part,  so 
totally  different  from  that  which  the  parent  itself 
could  eat,  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  prove  a 
deadly  poison  to  it.  Some  of  them  attach  their  eggs 
to  the  bark,  or  insert  them  in  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
other  vegetable  substances;  others  form  nests,  which 
they  store  with  insects  or  caterpillars,  that  will  attain 
the  exact  state  in  which  they  are  proper  food  for 
their  young,  when  they  shall  awaken  into  life ;  others 
bury  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects;  and 
others,  again,  adopt  very  surprising  naetbods  of  con- 
veying them  into  the  body,  and  even  into  the  in- 
ternal viscera  of  larger  animals.  Some  drop  their 
eggs  into  the  water,  an  element  in  which  they  would 
soon  be  destroyed.  In  short,  the  variety  of  con- 
trivances that  are  adopted  by  insects  to  insure  the 
subsistence  of  their  young  are  beyond  enumeration. 

From  the  eggs  of  all  insects  proceed  what  is  called 
larva,  grubs,  or  caterpillars.  These  consist  of  a 
long  body,  covered  with  a  s(rfl  tender  skin,  divided 
into  segments  or  rings.  The  motions  of  many  of  the 
larva  are  performed  on  these  rings  only,  either  in 
the  manner  of  serpents,  or  by  resting  alternately  each 
segment  of  the  body  on  the  plane  which  supports  it. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  the  larve  of  the  Aies,  empha- 
tically so  called,  and  of  the  wasps  and  bees.  Some- 
times the  surfaces  of.  the  xings  are  covered  with 
spines,  stiff  bristles,  or  hooks :  this  is  the  case  in  gad- 


flies, crane-fiieB,  and  some  others.  The  boifies  of 
the  larve,  in  some  orders  of  insects,  have,  towards 
the  head,  six  feet,  each  formed  of  three  small  joints; 
the  last  of  which  is  scaly,  and  terminates  in  a  book: 
this  Is  usual  in  those  of  beetles  and  dragon--fliei. 
The  larve  of  butterflies  and  moths,  besides  six  feet, 
which  are  not  jointed,  but  terminate  in  hookidis. 
posed  in  circles  and  semicircles ;  these  hooka,  which 
are  attached  to  the  skin  by  a  kind  of  retractile  tuber, 
des,  serve  as  cramps  to  aasist  their  motion  on  other 
bodies.  The  larve  of  such  insects  as  undergo  on)j 
a  semi-metamorphosis,  ss  the  crickets,  codorosebet, 
and  others  of  tne  order  of  hemiptera,  and  those  of 
the  insects  that  have  no  transformation,  as  in  tlw 
aptera,  (the  flea  excepted,)  differ  in  nothing,  witb 
respect  to  their  feet,  from  the  perfect  insecu  — h 
this  larve  state,  many  insects  remain  for  montfas, 
others  for  a  year,  and  some  for  even  two  or  three 
years.  They  are  in  general  extremely  vondous, 
oftentimes  devouring  more  than  their  own  weight  io 
twenty-four  hours. 

As  soon  as  their  parts  become  perfected,  and  tkej 
are  prepared  to  appear  under  tf  new  form,  in  s  pii|« 
or  carysalis,  they  &l  upon  some  oonvenieat  pbce 
where  they  are  least  exposed  to  danger,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  arduous  operation.  This  is  esBeo- 
tially  necessary,  since  in  their  transforsBation  they 
have  neither  strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  avoid 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  That  Power,  which  in- 
structed the  parents  to  deposit  their  t^gs  in  a  proper 
receptade,  at  this  critical  period  directs  their  off- 
spring in  the  most  secure  and  appropriate  situatiof) 
for  their  future  defenceless  state.  Some  of  them 
spin  webs  or  cones,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves; 
others  undergo  their  change  in  decayed  wood;  and 
others  conceal  themselves  under  the  sur&ce  of  tbe 
eartii, — Preparatory  to  the  transformation,  the  Urrs 
cease  to  take  any  n>od,  and  for  some  days  cootiiioe 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  During  this  tisoe  the  in- 
ternal organs  gradually  unfold  themselves.  When 
the  completion  is  at  hand,  many  of  them  may  be 
observed  alternately  to  extend  and  contrsct  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
caterpilUr  skin.  The  hinder  parts  are  those  first 
liberated:  when  this  is  done,  the  animals  oontnct, 
and  draw  the  skin  up  towards  their  head;  and  bv 
strong  efforts,  soon  afterwards  put  it  entirely  off. 
In  their  chrysalis  state  they  remain  for  some  time  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  inanimate ;  but  this  is  only 
in  appearance,  for  on  being  taken  into  the  hand,  they 
will  always  be  found  to  exhibit  signs  of  life.  It  is 
singular,  that,  in  the  changes  of  injects,  the  intestinal 
canal  is  frequently  different  in  the  same  individuals, 
as  they  pass  through  th'e  three  states. 

As  soon  as  the  parts  of  the  animal,  within  the  shell 
of  the  chrysalis,  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  break  the  bonds  that  surround  it,  the  little  crea- 
ture exerts  its  powers,  and  appears  to  the  world  in 
its  perfect  state;  for  a  little  while  it  appears  humid 
and  weak,  but  as  the  humidity  evaporates,  its  winn 
and  shell  become  hardened,  and  it  soon  aftertvards 
commits  itself  in  safety  to  its  new  element. 

Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  the  entewM, 
or  horns  of  insects,  were  their  organs  of  hearing; 
for  it  is  evident,  from  various  experiments,  that  in- 
sects are  possessed  of  this  sense  in  a  degree  s»  ex- 
quisite as  most  other  animals,  although,  from  their 
minuteness,  we  perhaps  may  never  discover  by  what 
meami.  The  antenne,  however,  seem  little  likely 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  ears.  These  instruments, 
of  apparently  exquisite  sensibility,  appear  adapted  to 
very  different  purposes,  but  to  purposes  with  which 
we  may  remain  long  unacquainted. 

The  eyes  are  formed  of  a  transparent  erasteeeoos 
set  of  lenses,  so  hard  as  to  require  no  corerings  to 
protect  them.  These,  like  multiplying  glasses,  bare 
innumerable  surfaces,  on  every  one  of  which  the  ob- 
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iecto  are  dutinctly  formed;  so  that,  if  a  candle  is 
held  opposite  to  them,  it  appears  mdtiplied  almost 
to  infinity  on  their  surfaces.  Other  creatures  are 
obliged  to  turn  their  eyes ;  but  insectb  have  some  or 
other  of  these  lenses  directed  tiowards  objects,  from 
what  quarter  soerer  they  present  themselves.  All 
these  minute  hemispheres  are  real  eyes,  through 
Nvhich  everything  appears  topsy-turvy.  Lee u wen- 
hoek  looked  through  the  eye  of  a  dragon-fly  (with 
the  help  of  a  microscope)  as  a  telescope,  and  viewed 
the  steeple  of  a  church,  which  was  20id  feet  high, 
and  750  from  the  plaee;  he  6ould  plainly  see  the 
steeple,  thoueh  not  apparently  larger  than  the  point 
of  a  tine  needle.  He  also  viewed  a  house,  and  could 
discern  the  front,  distinguish  the  doors  and  windows, 
Slid  perceive  whether  the  windows  were  open  or 
shut.  Mr.  Hook  computed  that  there  were  14,000 
of  these  lenses  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  drone ;  and  Mr. 
Leeuwenboek  reckons  12,544  lenses  in  each  eye  of 
the  dragon-fly.  The  pictures  of  objects,  therefore, 
that  are  delineated  on  these,  must  be  millions  of 
times  less  than  those  formed  on  the  human  eye. 
Many  injects  still  smaller  have  eyes,  no  doubt  con- 
trived so  as  to  discern  objects  some  thousands  of 
times  less  than  themselves;  for  such  the  minute  par- 
ticles on  which  they  feed  must  certainly  be.  In  some 
coleopterous  or  scaly- winged  insects  there  have  been 
numbered  no  less  tlmn  28,068  of  these  lenses. 

Wit^  respect  to  the  wings  of  insects,  those  of  the 
two  first  orders  of  Linnseus  have  theirs  defended  by 
a  pair  of  crustaceoui  cases  cidled  ehtra.  The  three 
subsequent  orders  have  four  membranaceous  wings 
without  elytra.  All  the  insects  of  the  sixth  order 
have  but  two  wing^s,  and  under  each,  of  these,  at  its 
b&ie,  there  is  a  poise  or  balancer  like  a  little  knob. 
These  poises  are  commonly  little  balls,  placed  on 
the  top  of  8  slender  stalk,  and  moveable  every  way 
at  pleasure.  In  some  they  stand  alone;  but  in 
others,  aa  in  the  whole  flesh-fly  tribe,  they  have 
little  covers,  or  hollow  merabraiuiceous  scales,  each 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  a  spoon  without  a 
handle:  every  time  the  insect  strikes  the  air  with  its 
wings,  a  very  quick  motion  may  be  perceived  in  the 
balancer;  and  in  the  flesh-flies,  when  this  moves*  it 
strikes  against  the  little  scale,  and  this  assists  in 
producing  the  well  known  buzzing  sound  that  is 
made  by  flies  when  on  the  wing.  The  use  of  the 
balancer  to  an  insect,  seems  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  a  long  pole^  loaded  at  each  end  with  lead, 
is  to  a  rope-dancer:  they  render  the  body  steady, 
and  obviate  all  its  vacillations  in  flight. 

The  structure  of  the  feet  of  these  diminutive  crea- 
tures is  truly  admirable.  Those  insects  that  live 
altogether  in  water  have  their  feet  long,>  flat,  and 
sonaewhat  hury  at  the  edges,  well  adapted  to  aid 
their  motions  in  that  element.  Such  as  have  occa- 
sion to  burrow  into  the  earth  have  their  legs  broad, 
^harp-edged,  and  serrated.  Those  that  use  tbeir 
feet  onW  in  walking  have  them  lon^,  and  cylindrical ; 
some  of  the  feet  are  furnished  with  sharp  hooked 
claws,  and  skinny  palms  by  which,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  them,  the  insects  are  enabled 
to  walk  on  glass  and  other  smooth  surfeces,  even 
with  their  backs  downwards,  as  in  various  species  of 
flies:  others  have  somewhat  like  sponges,  that  answer 
the  same  end:  and  the  spider  has  each  foot  arined 
with  a  comb,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  six  threads  that  issue  from  so  many  orifices  of  its 
body,  and  preventing  them  from  tangling.  In  the 
hind-legs  of  insects  which  have  occasionally  to  pass 
over  spaces  by  leaping,  the  thigh  is  peculiarly  large 
and  thick. 

The  tongue  of  insects  is  a  taper  and  compact  in- 
strument, by  which  they  suck  their  food.  Some  of 
the  animals  can  contract,  or  expand  it;  and  others, 
as  the  butterflies,  roll  it  up  under  their  head,  some- 
what hke  the  spring  of  a  watch.     In  many  it  is  en- 


closed within  a  sheath ;  and  in  several*  as  the  flies, 
it  is  fleshy  and  tubular. 

The  mouth  is  generally  placed  somewhat  under- 
neath the  front  part  of  the  head ;  but  in  a  few  of  the 
tribes  b  ^tuated  below  the  breast.  Some  insects 
h«ve  it  furnished  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  and  cutting  their  prey ;  and  in  otners 
It  is  pointed,  to  pierce  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  suck  their  juices.  In  several  it  is 
strongly  ridged  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and 
scrape  their  food,  carry  burdens,  perforate  Uie  earth, 
nay,  the  hardest  woods,  and  even  stones,  for  habita* 
tions  and  nests  for  their  young.  In  a  few  the  tongue 
is  so  short,  aa  to  appear  to  us  incapable  of  answenng 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed*;  and  the  gad» 
flies  appear  to  have  no  mouth. 

Near  the  mouth  is  situated  the  ps/jpt,  or  feelers . 
these  are  generallv  four,  but  sometimes  six  in  num- 
ber. They  are  a  xihd  of  thread-shaped,  articulated 
antenns.  Their  situation,  under  ana  at  the  sides'of 
the  mouth,  renders  t^em,  however,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  the  proper  antenn».  The^  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  in  consequence  of  the  little  animals* 
thrusting  them  into  everything  likely  to  afford  them 
food,  ^me  writers  have  considered  them  as  serving 
the  plaee  of  a  hand,  in  holding  food  to  the  mouth 
while  the  insects  are  eating. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  inSECTB  WITHOUT  WINQd. 

Eyebt  moment's  obflervatioii  fdnuBhes  ns  with 
instances  of  insects  without  wings ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  distinguish  those  which  are  condemned 
continually  to  lead  reptile  lives,  from  such  as 
only  wait  the  happy  moment  of  transmutation. 
For  this,  nothing  but  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance will  suffice ;  but,  in  general,  all  ani- 
mals resembling  the  flea,  the  louse,  the  spider, 
the  bug,  the  woodrlouse,  the  water-louse,  and  the 
scorpion,  never  acquire  wings,  but  are  produced 
from  the  egg  in  that  form  which  they  never 
change  afterwards. 

If  we  consider  this  class  as  distinct  from  others, 
we  shall  find  them  in  general  longer  lived  than 
the  rest,  and  often  continuing  their  term  beyond 
one  season,  which  is  the  ordinary  period  of  an 
insect's  existence.  They  seem  also  less  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  and  often  en- 
dure the  rigours  of  winter  without  being  numbed 
into  torpidity.  The  whole  race  of  moths,  butter- 
flies, bees,  and  flies,  are  rendered  lifeless  by  the 
return  of  cold  weather;  but  we  need  not  be 
told,  that  the  louse,  the  flea,  and  many  of  these 
wingless  creatures,  that  seem  formed  to  tease 
mankind,  continue  their  painful  depredations  the 
whole  year  round. 

They  come  to  perfection  in  the  egg,  as  was 
said  before ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  when 
the  animal  is  interrupted  in  performing  the  offices 
of  exclusion,  the  young  ones  burst  the  shell  with- 
in the  parent's  body,  and  are  thus  brought  forth 
alive.  This  not  unf^quently  happens  with  the 
wood-louse,  and  others  of  the  kind,  which  are 
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flometimes  seen  producing  eggs,  and  Bemetimes 
joung  ones  perfectly  formed. 

Though  these  creatures  ue  perfect  from  the 
beginning,  yet  they  are  often  during  their  exist- 
ence seen  to  change  their  skin ;  this  is  a  faculty 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  many  of  the 
higher  rax^s  of  animals,  and  which  answers  the 
same  purposes.  However  tender  their  skins  may 
seem  to  the  feel,  yet,  if  compared  to  the  animal's 
strength  and  size,  they  will  be  found  to  resemble 
a  coat  of  mail,  or,  to  talk  more  closely,  the  shell 
of  a  lobster.  By  this  skin  these  animals  are  de- 
fended from  accidental  injuries,  and  particularly 
from  the  attacks  of  each  other.  Within  this 
they  continue  to  grow,  till  their  bodies  become 
so  large  as  to  be  imprisoned  in  their  own  cover- 
ing, and  then  the  shell  bursts,  but  is  quickly  re- 
placed by  a  new  one. 

Lastly,  these  animals  are  endued  with  a  degree 
of  strength,  for  their  size,  that  at  first  might  ex- 
ceed credibility.  Had  man  an  equal  degree  of 
strength,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  a  louse  or  flea,  the 
history  of  Samson  would  be  no  longer  miraculous. 
A  flea  will  draw  a  chain  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  itself;  and  to  compensate  for  this  force, 
will  eat  ten  times  its  own  size  of  provision  in  a 
single  day. 


CHAP.  III. 

OV  THE  SPIDER,  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  animal  that  deserves  our  first  notice  in  this 
principal  order  of  insects  is  the  spider,^  whose 
manners  are  of  all  others  the  most  subtle,  and 
whose  instincts  are  most  various.  Formed  for  a 
life  of  rapacity,  and  incapable  of  living  upon  any 
other  than  insect  food,  all  its  habits  are  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  and  surprise :  it  spreads  toils  to 
entangle  its  prey ;  it  is  endued  with  patience  to 
expect  its  coming ;  and  is  possessed  of  arms  and 
strength  to  destroy  it  when  fallen  into  the  snare. 
In  this  country,  where  all  the  insect  tribes  are 
kept  under  by  human  assiduity,  the  spiders  are 
but  small  and  harmless.  We  are  acquainted 
with  few  but  the  house-spider,  which  weaves  its 
web  in  neglected  rooms ;  the  garden-spider,  that 
spreads  its  toils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rests  in 
the  centre;  the  wandering  spider,  that  has  no 
abode  like  the  rest ;  and  the  field-spider,  that  is 
sometimes  seen  mounting,  web  and  all,  into  the 
clouds.  These  are  the  chief  of  our  native  spi- 
ders ;  which,  though  reputed  venomous,  are  en- 

1  Modern  naturalists  (says  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  work 
on  Insect  Architecture)  do  not  rank  spiders  among 
insects,  because  tbey  have  no  antennae,  and  no  divi- 
sion between  the  head  and  the  shoulders;  they 
breathe  by  leaf-shaped  gills,  situated  under  the  belly, 
instead  of  spiracles  in  the  sides ;  have  a  heart  con- 
nected with  these ;  have  eight  legs  instead  of  six ; 
and  eight  fixed  eyes. — Ed. 


tirely  inoffensive.  But  tfaey  form  a  much  more 
terrible  tribe  in  Africa  and  America.  In  those 
regions,  where  all  the  insect  species  acquire  thdr 
greatest  growth,  where  the  butteifly  is  seen  to 
spread  a  wing  as  broad  as  our  sparrow,  and  the 
snt  to  build  a  habitation  as  tall  as  a  man,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  spiders  are  seen 
bearing  a  proportionable  magnitude.  In  &ct 
the  bottom  of  the  Martinioo*8  spider's  body  is 
as  large  as  a  hen^s  egg,  and  covered  all  ofer  with 
hair.  Its  web  is  strong,  and  its  bite  dangenmiL 
It  is  happy  for  us,  however,  that  we  are  placed 
at  a  distance  from  these  formidable  creatara,  I 
and  that  we  can  examine  their  history  withoat ' 
feeling  their  resentment. 

Every  spider  has  two  divisions  in  its  body. 
The  fore  part,  containing  the  head  and  breait,  is 
separated  from  the  hinder  part  or  beUy  by  a  vny 
slender  thread,  throng  which,  however,  tiiereis 
a  communication  from  one  part  to  the  other. 
The  fore  part  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  u 
well  as  the  legs,  which  adhere  to  the  brast 
The  hinder  part  is  clothed  with  a  supjde  skk 
beset  all  over  with  hair.  They  have  several  ejes 
all  round  the  head,  brilliant  and  acute;  these 
are  sometimes  eight  in  number,  sometimes  hat 
six ;  two  behind,  two  before,  and  the  rest  on 
each  side.  Like  all  other  insects,  their  eyes  are 
immoveable,  and  they  want  eye-lids;  bat  this 
organ  is  fortified  with  a  transparent  homy  sab- 
etanoe,  which  at  once  secures  and  assists  their 
vision.  As  the  animal  procures  its  subsisteaoe 
by  the  most  watchful  attention,  so  large  a  nnm- 
ber  of  eyes  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  earliest 
information  of  the  capture  of  its  prey.  They 
have  two  pincers  on  the  fore  part  of  tiie  head, 
rough,  with  strong  points,  toothed  like  a  saw, 
and  terminating  in  claws,  like  those  of  a  cat 
A  little  below  the  point  of  the  claw  there  is  a 
small  hole,  through  whidi  the  animal  emits  a 
poison,  which,  though  harmless  to  us,  is  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  destroying  its  prey.  This  is 
the  most  powerful  weapon  they  have  against 
their  enemies;  they  can  open  or  extend  these 
pincers  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  whoi  Uiey 
are  undisturbed,  they  suffer  them  to  lie  one  upon 
the  other,  never  opening  them  but  when  there  is 
a  necessity  for  their  exertion.  They  have  all 
eight  legs,  jointed  like  ikose  of  lobsters;  and 
similar  also  in  another  respect;  for  if  a  leg  be 
torn  away,  or  a  joint  cut  off,  a  new  one  will 
quickly  grow  in  its  place,  and  the  animal  will 
find  itself  fitted  for  combat  as  before.  At  the 
end  of  each  leg  there  are  three  crooked  moveable 
claws,  namely,  a  small  one,  placed  higher  up, 
like  a  cock's  spur,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it 
adheres  to  the  threads  of  its  web.  There  are  two 
others  larger,  which  meet  together  like  a  lob- 
ster's claw,  by  which  they  can  catch  hoH  of  the 
smallest  depressions,  walking  up  or  down  the 
very  polished  surfaces,  on  which  they  can  find 
inequalities  that  are  imperceptible  to  oar  grosser 
sight.    But  when  they  walk  upon  such  bodies  as 
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are  perfectly  smooth,  as  looking-glaas  or  polished 
marble,  thej  squeeze  a  little  sponge,  which  grows 
near  the  extremity  of  their  claws,  and  thus  dif- 
fusing a  glutinous  substance,  adhere  to  the  sur^ 
hce  until  they  make  a  second  step.  Besides  the 
eight  legs  just  mentioned,  these  animals  have 
two  others,  which  may  more  properly  be  called 
arms,  as  they  do  not  serve  to  assist  motion,  but 
are  used  in  holding  and  managing  their  prey. 

The  spider,  though  thus  formidably  equipped, 
would  seldom  prove  successful  in  the  capture, 
were  it  not  eqtmlly  furnished  with  other  instru- 
ments to  assist  its  depredations.  As  it  lives 
wholly  upon  flies,  and  is  without  wings  to  pur- 
sue them,  it  is  obvious  they  must  for  ever  escape 
so  impotent  an  adversary;  but  the  spider  is  a 
most  experienced  hunter,  and  spreads  its  nets  to 
catch  those  animals  it  is  unable  to  pursue.  The 
spider's  web  is  generally  laid  in  those  places 
where  flies  are  most  apt  to  come  and  shelter ;  in 
the  comers  of  rooms,  round  the  edges  of  win- 
dows, and  in  the  open  air  among  the  branches  of 
trees.  There  the  little  animal  remains  for  days, 
nay,  weeks  together,  in  patient  expectation,  sel- 
dom changing  its  situation  though  never-  so  un- 
successful. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  this  web,  nature 
has  supplied  this  animal  with  a  large  quantity 
of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and  five 
dugs  or  teats  for  spinning  it  into  thread.  This 
substance  is  contained  in  a  little  bag,  and  at 
first  sight  it  resembles  soft  glue ;  but  when  ex- 
amined more  accurately,  it  will  be  found  twisted 
into  coils  of  an  agate  colour,  and  upon  breaking 
it,  the  contents  may  be  easily  drawn  out  into 
threads,  from  the  tenacity  of  the  substance,  not 
from  those  threads  being  already  formed.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  machine  by  which  wire  is 
spun,  will  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  animal  forms  the  thread  of  its  little  net,  the 
orifices  of  the  five  teats  above-mentioned,  through 
which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contracting  or  di- 
lating at  pleasure.  The  threads  which  we  see, 
and  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwithstanding,  com- 
posed of  five  joined  together,  and  these  are  many 
times  doubled  when  the  web  is  in  formation. 

When  the  house-flpider  purposes  to  begin  a 
web,  it  first  makes  choice  of  some  commodious 
spot,  where  there  is  an  appearance  of  plunder 
and  security.  The  animal  then  distils  one  little 
drop  of  its  glutinous  liquor,  which  is  very  tena- 
cious, and  then  creeping  up  the  wall,  and  joining 
its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts  itself  in  a  very 
surprising  manner,  as  I  have  often  seen,  to  the 
opposite  place,  where  the  other  end  of  the  web 
is  to  be  fastened.^    The  first  thread  thus  formed, 

2  The  house-spider's  proceedings  were  long  ago 
described  by  Homberg,  and  the  account  han  been 
copied,  as  usual,  by  almost  every  subsequent  writer. 
Goldsmith  has,  indeed,  given  some  strange  mis-state- 
ments from  his  own  observations,  and  Bingley  has 
added  the  original  remark,  that,  after  fixing  its  first 
thread,  creeping  along  the  wall  and  joining  it  as  it 


drawn  tight,  and  fixed  at  each  end,  the  spider 
then  runs  upon  it  backward  and  forward,  still 
assiduously  employed  in  doubling  and  strength- 
ening it,  as  upon  its  force  depends  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  whole.  The  soafiblding  thus 
completed,  the  spider  makes  a  number  of  threads 
pandlel  to  the  first,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  crosses  them  with  others ;  the  clammy  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  formed,  serving  to  bind 
them,  when  newly  made,  to  each  other.  The  in- 
sect, after  this  operation,  doubles  and  trebles  the 
thread  that  borders  its  web,  by  opening  all  its 
teats  at  once,  and  secures  the  edges,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  work  away. 
The  edges  being  thus  fortified,  the  retreat  is  next 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  this  is  formed  like  a  fun- 
nel at  the  bottom  of  the  web,  where  the  little 
creature  lies  concealed.  To  this  are  two  pas- 
sages, or  outlets,  one  above  and  the  other  below, 
very  artfully  contrived,  to  give  the  animal  an 
opportunity  of  making  excursions  at  proper  sea- 
sons, of  prying  into  every  corner,  and  cleaning 
those  parts  which  are  observed  to  be  clogged  or 
encumbered.  8till  attentive  to  its  web,  the  spi- 
der, from  time  to  time,  cleans  away  the  dust 
that  gathers  round  it,  which  might  otherwise 
clog  and  incommode  it :  for  this  purpose,  it  gives 
the  whole  a  shake  with  its  paws;  still,  however, 
proportioning  the  blow  as  not  to  endanger  the 
fabric.  It  often  happens,  also,  that  from  the 
main  web  there  are  several  threads  extended  at 
some  distance  on  every  side ;  these  are,  in  some 
measure,  the  outworks  of  the  fortification,  which, 
whenever  touched  from  without,  the  spider  pre- 
pares for  attack  or  self-defence.  If  the  insect 
impinging  be  a  fly,  it  springs  forward  with  great 
agility ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  assault  of 
an  enemy  strcnger  than  itself,  it  keeps  within 
its  fortress,  and  never  ventures  out  till  the  dan- 
ger be  over.  Another  advantage  the  spider  reaps 
from  this  contrivance  of  a  cell  or  retreat  behind 
the  web,  is,  that  it  serves  for  a  place  where  the 
creature  can  feast  upon  its  game  with  all  safety, 
and  conceal  the  fragments  of  those  carcases  it 
has  picked,  without  exposing  to  public  view  the 
least  trace  of  barbarity,  that  might  create  a  sus- 
picion in  any  insects  that  their  enemy  was  near. 


proceeds,  it  *'  darit  itself  to  the  opposite  side,  where 
the  other  end  is  to  be  fastened  V*  Homberg's  spider 
took  the  more  circuitous  route  of  travelling  to  the 
opposite  wall,  carrying  in  one  of  the  claws  the  end 
of  the  thread  previously  fixed,  lest  it  should  stick  in 
the  wrong  place.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
statement,  for  as  the  web  is  always  horizontal,  it 
would  seldom  answer  to  commit  a  floating  thread  to 
the  wind,  as  i»  done  by  other  species.  Homberg's 
spider,  after  stretching  as  many  lines  by  way  of  warp, 
as  it  deemed  sufficient  between  the  two  walls  of  tne 
corner  which  it  had  chosen,  proceeded  to  cress  this 
in  the  way  our  weavers  do  in  adding  the  woof  with 
this  difference,  that  the  spider's  threads  Mrere  only 
laid  on  and  not  interlaced.  The  domestic  apiders, 
however,  in  these  modem  days,  must  have  forgot 
this  mode  of  weaving,  for  none  of  their  webs  will  be 
found  to  be  thus  regularly  constructed. — Ed. 
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It  often  happens,  howeyer,  that  the  wind,  or 
nutUng  of  the  branches,  or  the  approach  of  some 
large  animal,  destroyB  in  a  minute  the  labours 
of  an  age.  In  this  case,  the  spider  is  obliged  to 
remain  a  patient  spectator  of  the  um^rsai  ruin ; 
and  when  the  danger  is  passed  away,  it  sets 
about  repairing  the  calamitj.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  furnished  with  a  laige  store  of  the  gluti- 
nous substance  of  which  the  web  is  made ;  and 
with  this,  it  either  makes  a  new  web,  or  patohes 
up  the  old  one.  In  general,  however,  the  animal 
is  much  fonder  of  mending  than  making,  as  it  ia 
furnished  originally  with  but  a  certain  quantity 
of  glutinous  matter,  which  when  exhausted,  no- 
thiug  can  renew.  The  time  seldom  fails  to  come, 
when  their  reservoirs  are  entirely  dried  up,  and 
the  poor  animal  is  left  to  all  the  chances  of  irre- 
trievable necessity.  An  old  spider  is  thus  fre- 
quently reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  its 
web  is  destroyed,  and  it  wants  the  materials  to 
make  a  new  one.  But  as  these  animals  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  a  life  of  shifting,  it 
hunts  about  to  find  out  a  web  of  another  spider, 
younger  and  weaker  than  itself,  with  whom  it 
ventures  a  battle.  The  invader  generally  suc- 
ceeds ;  the  younger  one  is  driven  out  to  make  a 
new  web,  and  the  old  one  remains  in  quiet  pos- 
"session.  If;  however,  the  spider  is  unable  to  di»- 
possess  any  other  of  its  web,  it  then  endeavours, 
for  a  while,  to  subsist  on  accidental  depredation ; 
but  in  two  or  three  months  it  inevitably  dies  of 
hunger.^ 

>  From  lie  having  been  fireqaently  remarked  that 
spiders  spread  their  webs  in  solitary  and  confined 
places,  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  flies  to  penetrate* 
M.  de  Vaillant  naturally  concluded  that  these  crea- 
tures must  oft^en  remain  long  without  food,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  capable  of  enduring  consider- 
able abstinence*  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  took  a  large  garden  spider,  whose 
belly  was  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  enclosed  it  un- 
der a  glass  bell,  which  he  secured  with  cement  round 
its  bottom,  and  left  it  in  that  situation  for  ten  months. 
Notwithstanding  this  deprivation  of  food,  it  appeared 
during  the  whde  time  equally  vigorous  and  alert; 
but  its  belly  decreased,  till  at  last  it  was  scarcely 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  He  then  put  under 
the  bell  to  it  another  spider  of  the  same  species. 
For  a  little  while  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  and  remained  motionless,  but  pre- 
sently the  meagre  one,  pressed  by  hunger,  approached 
and  attacked  the  stranger.  It  returned  several 
times  to  the  charge;  and,  in  these  different  conflicts, 
its  enemy  became  deprived  of  almost  all  its  claws : 
it  carried  these  away,  and  retired  to  its  former  situ- 
ation to  devour  them.  The  meagre  one  had  like- 
wise lost  three  of  its  own  claws,  on  which  also  it 
fed;  and  M.  de  Vaillant  perceived  that,  by  this  re- 
past its  plumpness  was  in  some  measure  restored. 
The  day  following  the  new  comer,  deprived  of  ail 
its  means  of  defence,  fell  a  complete  sacrifice.  It 
was  speedily  devoured ;  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  the  old  inhabitant  of  the  bell  became  as  plump 
as  it  was  at  the  first  moment  of  its  confinement. 
When  two  spiders  of  the  same  size  meet  in  combat, 
neither  of  them  will  yield:  they  hold  each  other  by 
the  fangs  so  fast,  that  in  general  one  of  the  two 
must  die  before  they  are  separated.  M.  Leeuwen- 
hoek  says,  he  saw  one  spiaer  that  was,  however. 


The  garden-spider  seems  to  wexk  in  a  different 
manner.  The  method  with  this  inaect  is,  to  spin 
a  great  quantity  of  thread,  which  ficating  in  the 
air  in  various  (fireotionsy  happens  from  its  glu- 
tinous quality,  at  last  to  stick  to  aome  object 
near  it,  a  lofty  plant  or  the  branoh  of  a  tree. 
The  spider  only  wants  to  ha;ve  one  end  of  the 
line  fast^  in  order  to  seonre  and  tighten  the 
other,  it  accordingly  drams  the  line  when,  thus 
fixed,  and  then,  by  pasring  and  repassing  npon 
it,  strengthens  the  thread  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  answer  all  its  intentions.  The  first  ovrd  being 
thus  stretched,  the  spider  walks  along  a  part  el 
it,  and  there  fiistens  another,  and  dropping  fh» 
thenoe,  frstens  the  thread  to  some  solid  body 
below,  then  climbs  up  again  and  begins  a  third, 
which  it  fitftens  by  the  same  oontrivaaoe.  When 
three  threads  are  thus  fixed,  it  forma  a  aqoate, 
or  something  that  very  nearly  resembles  one, 
and  in  this  the  animal  is  generally  seen  to  re- 
side. It  often  happens,  however,  when  the  young 
spider  begins  spinning,  that  its  web  beoomes  too 
buoyant,  and  not  only  the  thread  fioata  in  the 
air,  but  even  the  little  spinster.  In  this  mamwr 
we  have  often  seen  the  threads  of  spiden  float- 
ing in  the  air ;  and  what  is  still  more  suiprisiBg^ 
the  young  spiders  themselves  attached  to  their 
own  web.  The  reason  is  obvious;  for  as  eien 
gold  itself  may  be  so  finely  drawn  out  as  to  float 
in  the  air,  so  the  finer  thread  of  a  qnder  is  so 
buoyant  as  not  only  to  swim  in  the  air,  but  also 
to  lift  the  spider  itself;  which,  Uke  the  tail  of  a 
kite,  rises  with  its  own  manufacture.^ 

onlv  wounded  in  one  leg  by  his  antagonist.  A  drop 
of  blood  as  large  as  a  grain  of  sand  issued  from  the 
sore ;  and  not  being  able  to  use  this  wounded  leg  in 
running  away  from  his  adversary,  be  held  it  up,  and 
presenUy  afterwards  the  whole  limb  dropped  awaj 
from  his  body.  When  spiders  are  wounded  in  the 
breast,  or  upper  parts  of  the  body,  they  always  die. 

The  spider,  the  ptinus,  and  many  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind,  exhibit  an  instinct  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature.  When  put  in  terror  by  a  toudi  of  the 
finger,  the  spider  runs  off  with  great  swiftness;  bat 
if  he  finds  in  whatever  direction  he  takes  he  is  op- 
posed by  another  finger,  he  then  seems  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  escape,  contracts  his  limbs  and  body, 
lies  perfectly  motionless,  and  counterfeits  every 
symptom  of  death .  "In  this  situation, "  says  SneUie, 
**  I  have  pierced  spiders  with  pins,  and  torn  them  to 
pieces,  without  their  discovering  the  smallest  marks 
of  paiii.  This  simulation  of  death  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  strong  convulsion,  or  stupor,  occasioned  by  ter- 
ror. But  this  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  errone- 
ous. I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  ezperioieDt,  and 
uniformly  found,  that,  if  the  object  of  terror  be  re- 
moved, in  a  few  seconds  the  animal  runs  off  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Some  beetles,  when  counter- 
feiting death,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  gradually 
roasted  without  moving  a  single  joint.** — ^. 

4  The  power  of  certHin  spiders  to  make  long  aerial 
voyages  must  be  pretty  ^[eneraUy  known,  but  seldom 
has  it  been  more  strikingly  illustret«d  than  in  the 
following  interesting  narrative  of  a  recent  inteHigeot 
traveller.  **  One  day,"  says  Dr.  Darwin,  "the 
weather  having  been  fine  and  clear,  the  air  was  full 
of  patches  of  the  flocculent  gossamer  web,  as  on  aa 
autumnal  day  in  England.  The  ship  was  60  leagues 
distant  from  the  land,  in  the  direction  of  a  stead) 
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The  spider's  web  being  thus  completed,  and 
fixed  in  a  propw  pkoe»  its  next  care  is  to  seize 
and  secure  whatevw  insect  happens  to  be  caught 
in  the  toiL  For  this  purpose,  it  remains  for 
weeks,  and  even  months,  upon  the  watch,  with- 
out ever  catching  a  single  flj;  for  the  spider, 
like  moat  other  insects,  is  surprisingly  patient  of 
hungec  It  sometimes  happens  that  too  strong 
a  fly  strikes  itself  against  the  web,  and  thus, 
instead  of  being  caught,  tears  the  net  to  pieces. 
In  general,  however,  the  butterfly  or  the  hornet, 
when  they  touch  the  web,  fly  ofi*  again,  and  the 
spider  seems  no  way  disposed  to  interrupt  their 
letresL  The  large  blue-bottle-fly,  the  ichneumon- 
fly,  and  the  common  meat-fly,  seem  to  be  its 
favourite  game.  When  one  of  these  strikes  into 
the  toils,  the  spider  is  instantly  seen  alert  and 
watchful  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  careful  to 
observe  whether  the  fly  be  completely  immeshed ; 
if  that  be  the  case,  the  spider  walks  leisurely 
forward,  aeiaes  its  prey,  and  instantly  kills  it  by 
itiotiiUng  a  venomous  juice  into  the  wound  it 
xaakea  I^  however,  the  fly  be  not  entirely  im- 
meshed, the  spider  patiently  waits,  without  ap- 

though  light  breeze.  Vast  numbers  of  a  small  spi- 
der, about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
dusky  red  colour,  were  attached  to  the  webe.  There 
must  have  been,  1  should  suppose,  some  thousands 
on  tiie  ship.  The  little  spider,  when  first  coming 
in  contact  with  the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a 
single  thread,  and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass.  This 
latter  seems  merely  to  be  produced  bv  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  single  threads.  The  spiders  were  all  of 
one  spedea,  but  of  both  sexes,  together  with  young 
ones.  The  little  aeronaut,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  on 
board,  was  very  active,  running  about;  sometimes 
letting  itself  fill,  and  then  reasoending  the  same 
thread ;  sometimes  employing  itself  in  making  a  small 
and  very  irregular  mean  between  the  ropes.  It  could 
run  with  facility  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When 
disturbed,  it  lifted  up  its  fore -legs  in  the  attitude  of 
attention.  On  its  first  arrival  it  appeared  very 
thirsty,  and  with  exseKed  mamillse  drank  eagerly  of 
the  fluid.  Its  stock  of  web  seemed  inexhaustible. 
While  watching  some  that  were  suspended  by  a 
single  thread,  I  several  times  observed  that  the 
slightest  breath  of  the  air  bore  them  away  out  of 
sight  in  a  horizontal  line.  On  another  occasion, 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  repeatedly  observed 
the  same  kind  of  small  spider,  either  when  placed, 
or  having  crawled,  on  some  little  eminence,  elevate 
its  abdomen,  send  forth  a  thread,  and  then  sail  away 
in  a  lateral  course,  but  with  a  rapidity  which  was 
quite  unaccountable."  A  not  less  singular  invasion 
has  been  experienced  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  '*  I 
was  tdcing  a  stroll,"  says  the  writer  of  a  letter  from 
Sukkur,  dated  September  17.  **  into  the  fields,  when. 
I  found  myself  suddenly  covered  with  a  whole  host 
of  small  and  large  spiders.  On  looking  about,  I  ob- 
served that  I  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  lar^e 
doud  of  these  animals,  who  appeared  descending  m 
a  filmy  web  of  no  small  dimensions  from  the  upper 
regions.  Having  extricated  myself  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  their  embraces,.  I  took  a  position  whence 
I  could  see  about  me,  without  being  annoyed^  by 
them,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  beheld  descending, 
maze  vritbin  maze,  and  fold  within  fold,  an  innumer- 
able host  of  spiders,  all  suspended  and  dancing  on 
their  numberless  tiny  threads,  which  were  at  times 
seen  to  glance  in  every  variety  of  shade,  amid  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun." — Ed. 


peaiing  until  its  prey  has  fatigued  itself  by  its 
struggles  to  obtain  its  liberty ;  for  if  the  ravager 
should  appear  in  all  its  tenrors  while  the  prey  is 
but  half  involved,  a  desperate  efifort  might  give  it 
force  enough  to  get  firee.  If  the  spider  has  fiasted 
lor  a  long  time,  it  then  drags  the  fly  immediately 
into  its  hole,  and  devours  it ;  but  if  there  has  been 
plenty  of  game,  and  the  animal  be  no  way  pressed 
by  hunger,  it  then  gives  the  fly  two  or  three  turns 
in  its  web,  so  as  completely  to  immesh  it,  and 
there  leaves  it  impotently  to  struggle  until  the 
little  tyrant  comes  to  its  appetite.  Why  the 
spider  should  at  one  time  kill  its  prey,  and  at 
another  suffer  it  to  struggle  in  the  toils  for 
several  hours  together,  I  am  not  able  to  say; 
perhaps  it  only  likes  its  prey  newly  killed,  and 
therefore  delays  to  put  the  captive  to  death  until 
it  is  to  be  eaten.^ 

B  "  Of  all  sorts  of  insects,*'  says  Evelyn,  <*  there  is 
none  has  aflbrded  me  more  divertisement  than  the 
venatorea  (hunters),  which  are  a  sort  of  lupi  (wolves) 
that  have  their  dens  in  rugged  walls  and  crevices  of 
our  houses;  a  small  brown  and  delicately -spotted 
kind  of  spiders,  whose  hinder  legs  are  longer  than 
the  rest.  Such  I  did  frequently  observe  at  Rome, 
which,  espying  a  fly  at  three  or  four  yards  distance 
upon  the  balcony  where  I  stood,  would  not  make 
directly  to  her,  but  crawl  under  the  rail,  till  being 
arrived  at  the  antipodes,  it  would  steal  up,  seldom 
missing  its  aim ;  but  if  it  chanced  to  want  any  thing 
of  being  perfectly  opposite,  would,  at  first  peep, 
immediately  slide  down  again, — till,  taking  better 
notice,  it  would  come  the  next  time  exactly  upon 
the  fly's  back:  but  if  this  happened  not  to  be 'within 
a  competent  leap,  then  would  this  insect  move  so 
softly,  as  the  very  shadow  of  the  gnomon  seemed  not 
to  be  more  imperceptible,  unless  the  fly  moved;  and 
then  would  the  spider  move  also  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, keeping  that  just  time  vrith  her  motion  as  if 
the  same  soul  had  animated  both  these  little  bodies ; 
and  whether  it  were  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
either  side,  without  at  all  turning  her  body  like  a 
well  managed  horse :  but  if  the  capridious  fly  took 
wing  and  pitched  upon  another  place  behind  our 
huntress,  then  would  the  spider  whirl  its  body  so 
nimbly  about,  as  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
swift:  by  which  means  she  always  kept  the  head 
towards  her  prey,  though,  to  appearance,  as  im- 
moveable as  if  it  had  been  a  nail  driven  into  the 
wood,  till  by  that  indiscernible  progress  (being  ar- 
rived within  the  sphere  of  her  reach)  she  made  a 
fatal  leap,  swift  as  lightning,  upon  the  fly,  catchinff 
him  in  the  pole,  where  she  never  quitted  hold  till 
her  belly  was  full,  and  then  carried  the  remainder 
home."  One  feels  a  little  sceptical,  however,  when 
he  adds,  **  I  have  beheld  tnem  instructing  their 
young  ones  how  to  hunt,  which  the^  would  some- 
times discipline  for  not  well  observing;  but  when 
any  of  the  old  ones  did  (as  sometimes)  miss  a  leap, 
they  would  run  out  of  the  field  and  hide  themselves 
in  their  crannies,  as  ashamed,  and  haply  not  to  be 
seen  abroad  for  four  or  five  hours  after;  for  so  long 
have  I  watched  the  nature  of  this  stranse  insect, 
the  contemplation  of  whose  so  wonderful  sagacity 
and  address  has' amazed  me;  nor  do  I  find  in  any 
chase  whatsoever  more  cunning  and  stratagem  ob« 
served.  I  have  found  some  of  these  spiders  in  my 
ffarden,  when  the  weather,  towards  spring,  is  very 
hot,  but  they  are  nothing  so  eager  in  hunting  as  in 
Italy."  We  have  only  to  add  to  this  lively  narrative, 
that  the  hunting  spider,  when  he  leaps,  takes  good 
care  to  provide  against  accidental  falle  by  always 
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It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers, 
that  the  spider  was  in  itself  both  male  and  fe- 
male; but  Lister  has  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  sexes,  and  to  perceive  that  the  males  are 
much  less  in  size  than  the  females.  But  this  is 
not  the  chief  peculiarity ;  for,  different  from  all 
other  animals,  except  the  fish  called  the  ray,  it 
has  its  instrjiments  of  generation  placed  in  the 
fore  arms,  which  have  been  already  described. 
When  these  animals  copulate,  they  for  some  time 
seise  each  other  with  their  legs  and  arms,  then 
appear  the  instruments  of  generation  in  the  male, 
as  if  bursting  out  from  the  points  of  its  fore-feet, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  receptacle  beneath  the 
body  of  the  female. 

The  female  generally  lays  from  nine  hundred 
to  a  thousand  eggs  in  a  season ;  they  are  of  a 
bluish  colour,  speckled  with  black,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  glutinous  substance,  not 
unlike  frog-spawn  water.  These  eggs  are  large 
or  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal 
that  produces  them.  In  some  they  are  as  large 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ;  in  others  they  are 
scarcely  visible.  The  female  never  begins  to  lay 
till  she  be  two  years  old  at  the  least,  and  her  first 
brood  is  never  so  numerous  as  when  she  has  come 
to  her  greatest  maturity. 

When  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  spider 
has  brought  forth  have  remained  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  dry  after  exclusion,  the  little  animal  then 
prepares  to  make  them  a  bag,  where  they  are 
to  be  hatched  until  they  leave  the  shell.  For 
this  purpose  she  spins  a  web  four  or  five  times 
stronger  than  that  made  for  catching  flies ;  and, 
besides,  lines  it  within-side  by  a  down,  which 
she  plucks  from  her  own  breast.  This  bag,  when 
completed,  is  as  thick  as  paper,  is  smooth  within- 
side,  but  rougher  without.  Within  this  they 
deposit  their  eggs ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  to 
relate  the  concern  and  industry  which  they  be- 
stow in  the  preservation  of  it.  They  stick  it  by 
means  of  their  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  their 
body  ;  so  that  the  animal,  when  thus  loaded, 
appears  as  if  she  had  one  body  placed  behind 
another.  If  this  bag  be  separated  from  her  by 
any  accident,  she  employs  all  her  assiduity  to 
stick  it  again  in  its  former  situation,  and  seldom 
abandons  her  treasure  but  with  her  life.  When 
the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  their  shells, 
within  the  bag,  they  remain  for  some  time  in  their 
confinement,  until  the  female,  instinctively  know- 
ing their  maturity,  bites  open  their  prison,  and  sets 
them  free.  But  her  parental  care  does  not  ter- 
minate with  their  exclusion ;  she  receives  them 
upon  her  back  for  some  time,  until  they  have 
strength  to  provide  for  themselves,  when  they 
leave  her  never  to  return,  and  each  begins  a 
separate  manufactory  of  its  own.     The  young 

Bwinging  himself  from  a  good  strong  cable  of  silk,  as 
Swammerdam  correctly  states,  and  which  any  body 
may  verify,  as  one  of  the  smsJl  hunters,  known  by 
having  its  back  striped  with  black  and  white  like  a 
aebra,  is  very  common  in  Britain. — Ed. 


ones  begin  to  spin  when  they  can  scarcely  be 
discerned ;  and  prepare  for  a  life  of  plondor  be- 
fore they  have  strength  to  overcome.  Indeed, 
Nature  seems  to  have  formed  them  in  eveiy  re- 
spect for  a  life  of  hostility.  No  other  insect  is 
possessed  of  such  various  powers  of  assault  and 
defence ;  and  they  are  able  to  destroy  animals 
ten  times  bigger  then  themselves.  Bven  after 
a  severe  defeat,  they  quickly  recover  of  their 
wounds ;  and  as  for  their  l^s,  they  consider  the 
loss  of  them  as  but  a  small  misfortune,  as  they 
grow  again  very  speedily  to  their  former  magni- 
tude. 

Thus  there  is  no  insect  to  which  they  are  not 
an  enemy ;  but  what  is  more  barbarous  still, 
spiders  are  the  enemies  of  each  other.  Mr. 
Reaumur,  who  was  fond  of  making  experiments 
upon  insects,  tried  to  turn  ^e  labours  of  the 
spider  to  human  advantage,  and  actually  made  a 
pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs. 

For  this  purpose,  he  collected  a  large  number 
of  those  insects  together:  he  took  care  to  have 
them  constantly  supplied  with  flies,  and  the  ends 
of  young  feathers,  fresh  picked  from  chickens 
and  pigeons,  which  being  full  of  blood,  are  a  diet 
that  spiders  are  particularly  fond  of.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  his  care,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  rear  them,  since 
they  were  of  such  a  malignant  nature,  that  they 
could  never  be  brought  to  live  in  society ;  but 
instead  of  their  usual  food,  chose  to  devour  each 
other.  Indeed,  were  it  practicable  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other,  it  would  require  too  much 
attendance  to  rear  up  a  suflicient  number  to 
make  the  project  any  way  useful.  Their  thread 
is  four,  if  not  five  times  finer  than  that  of  the 
silk- worm ;  so  that,  upon  the  smallest  calculation, 
there  must  have  been  sixty  thousand  spiders  to 
make  a  single  pound  of  silk.  That  which  Reau- 
mur made  use  of  was  only  the  web  in  which  they 
deposited  their  eggs,  which  is  five  times  stronger 
than  their  ordinary  manu&cture. 

Of  this  animal,  there  are  several  kinds  slightly 
differing  from  each  other  either  in  habits  or  con- 
formation.^    The  Water-spider  is  the  most  re- 

<  The  gossamer,  bird-catching,  and  branded  spiders 
are  among  the  most  remarkable.  Gossamer  spiders 
first  appear  in  the  beginning  of  October,  in  woods, 
^rdens,  and  meadows,  where  their  eggs  are  hatched 
m  safety :  thence  they  spread  themselves  over  whole 
districts,  and,  during  the  rest  of  October,  and  till 
the  middle  of  November,  may  be  found  in  dry  fields 
throughout  Europe.  Extensive  tracts  of  land  are 
sometimes  seen  swarming  with  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  but  very  few  are  hatched, 
some  single  threads  of  their  webs,  extending  from 
twig  to  twig,  are  seen  only  in  the  sunshine ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  their  threads  are  more 
perceptible ;  and  toward  the  end,  if  a  person  stand 
in  such  a  position  as  to  see  the  sunbeams  play  upoD 
their  slender  threads,  hedges,  meadows,  cornfields, 
stubble  land,  and  even  whole  districts,  appear  covered 
as  with  a  sort  of  white  gauze.  The  gossamer  spider 
does  not  weave  a  web,  but  only  extends  its  threads 
from  one  place  to  another.  These  are  so  delicate, 
that  a  single  thread  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  sun 
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markable  of  the  number.  This  insect  resembleB 
the  common  spider  in  its  appearance,  except  that 
its  hinder  part  is  made  rather  in  the  shape  of  a 
nine-pin  than  a  ball.    They  differ  in  being  able 

shines  on  it.  One  of  them,  to  be  visible  at  other 
times,  must  be  composed  of  at  least  six  common 
threads  turisted  together.  In  serene,  calm  days, 
these  spiders  work  with  great  diligence,  especially 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  morning  fogs.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  two,  however,  their  industry  ex- 
cites the  greatest  admiration.  A  person  with  a 
pretty  quick  eye,  or  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  may 
sometimes  perceive  among  the  barley  stubble  such  a 
multitude  of  these  insects  extending  their  threads, 
that  the  fields  appear  as  if  covered  with  swarms  of 
gnats.  Several  of  the  single  threads  become  twisted 
together  by  the  gentlest  breath  in  wind,  and  form 
perceptible  threads,  which,  being  broken  by  stronger 
winds,  unite  into  thick  threads,  or  even  into  balls, 
and  float  through  the  atmosphere.  These  are  then 
called  in  Germany,  the  flying  summer,  because  the 
summer  seems  to  fly  away  at  the  same  time.  The 
spiders  are  conveyed  in  them :  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  spiders  of  other  species  in  them,  which  have 
been  entangled  and  dragged  away;  and  even  the 
webs  of  other  spiders,  and  the  dried  husks  of  insects 
that  have  been  caught  by  them,  are  often  found 
in  the  gossamer.  The  gossamer-spiders  appear  in 
swarms  only  during  the  harvest ;  but  single  spiders 
are  to  be  found  through  the  whole  summer. 

The  Bird-catching  spider  is  of  gigantic  size,  and 
great  muscular  power,  extending  with  its  feet  a  space 
of  near  ten  inches.  From  the  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  it  often  measures  above  three  inches. 
The  leffs  are  as  thick  as  a  goose's  quill,  and  closely 
covered  with  hair.  The  body  is  brown,  and  the 
fangs  are  as  strong  and  sharp  as  some  of  the  rapa- 
cious species  of  birds.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  America,  but  is  generally  found  in  the 
southern  division  of  that  continent,  and  particularly 
in  Guinea,  and  is  a  terror  to  all  the  feathered  tribe. 
It  resides  in  the  trees,  and  frequently  seizes  on  small 
birds,  which  it  destroys  by  sucking  their  blood,  after 
having  first  wounded  them  by  its  fangs,  which  distil 
a  poisonous  liquid  into  the  wound.  The  slit  or 
orifice  near  the  tip  of  the  fangs,  through  which  this 
poison  is  emitted,  is  so  visible  as  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived without  a  glass.  The  eight  eyes  of  this  ter- 
rible insect  are  placed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square  in  the  front  of  the  thorax ;  of  these 
the  two  middle  ones  are  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  set  in  the  manner  of  glasses,  and  used  as  micro- 
scopes; the  rest  are  smaller,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 
The  thorax  is  orbicular,  and  has  a  transverse  excava- 
tion. Captain  Stedman,  while  residing  in  Surinam, 
bad  one  of  them  given  to  him,  which  he  put  into  a 
case  bottle  above  eight  inches  long ;  and,  when  this 
was  filled  with  spirits,  the  animal  reached  the  sur- 
face with  some  of  its  claws,  while  others  rested  on 
the  bottom.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  this  spider  is 
so  hideous  a  creature  that  the  very  sight  of  it  is 
sufficient  to  occasion  a  tremor  of  abhorrence,  even  in 
persons  most  accustomed  to  inspect  the  deformities 
of  nature. 

The  Banded  spider  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  is 
as  large  as  a  man's  thumb.  It  has  yellow  bands 
round  the  belly,  and  dusky  rings  round  the  legs.  It 
inhabits  hed^  and  thickets.  Its  webs  have  large 
meshes,  and  it  resides  in  the  centre ;  the  snares  are 
spread  for  large  flies,  wasps,  drones,  and  even  locusts : 
the  lesser  insects  can  escape  through  the  meshes. 
The  animal  which  it  entangles  is  soon  bound  with 
strong  threads,  killed  by  the  spider's  jaws,  and  partly 
eat,  if  the  spider  be  hungry;  the  rest  is  concealed 
under  some  neighbouring  dry  leaves,  covered  with  a 


to  live  as  well  by  land  as  water ;  and  in  being 
capable  of  spinning  as  well  in  one  element  as  the 
other.  Their  appearance  under  water  is  very 
remarkable ;  for  though  they  inhabit  the  bottom, 
yet  they  are  never  touched  by  the  element  in 
which  they  reside,  but  are  enclosed  in  a  bubble 
of  air  that,  like  a  box,  surrounds  them  on  every 
side.  This  bubble  has  the  bright  appearance,  at 
the  bottom,  of  quicksilver ;  and  within  this  they 
perform  their  several  functions  of  eating,  spin- 
ning, and  sleeping,  without  its  ever  bursting,  or 
in  the  least  disturbing  their  operations:  some- 
times the  bubble  is  seen  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct apartments;  and  in  the  spring,  the  male 
enters  one  of  these  to  impregnate  the  female 
in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  while  the  bubble 
in  which  he  was  contained  unites  with  the  other, 
like  two  drops  of  water  when  approached  to  each 
other.  They  spin  their  webs  as  well  in  the  water 
as  upon  land ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
make  their  food  of  the  small  insects  of  either 
element.^ 

The  Tarantula  is  also  of  this  species,  and  de- 
serves particular  notice,  not  for  any  remarkable 
properties  that  really  attend  it,  but  for  the 
numerous  falsehoods  which  have  been  propagated 
concerning  it.  What  may  be  said  with  truth 
concerning  it  is,  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  spi- 
der kind  known  in  Europe,  and  is  a  native  of 
Apulia  in  Italy.  Its  body  is  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  one*s  little 
finger;  the  colour  is  generally  an  olive  brown, 
variegated  with  one  that  is  more  dusky ;  it  has 
eight  legs  and  eight  eyes,  like  the  rest,  and  nip- 
pers, which  are  sharp  and  serrated:  between 
these  and  the  fore  legs,  there  are  two  little  horns, 
or  feelers,  which  it  is  observed  to  move  very 
briskly  when  it  approaches  its  prey.  It  is  covered 
all  over  the  body  with  a  soft  down,  and  propa- 
gates, as  other  spiders,  by  laying  eggs.    \u  the 

kind  of  web,  and  blackish  glue  in  great  abundance: 
its  larder  is  said  to  be  often  plentifully  stored.  Its 
nest  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  divided  horizon- 
tally, and  suspended  by  the  threads  of  the  insect, 
whidi  are  of  a  silvery  white,  and  stronger  than 
silk.  The  young  ones  live  in  amity,  but  when 
grown  up  are  mortal  enemies;  they  never  meet  but 
they  fight  with  violence,  and  their  battle  only  ends 
with  the  death  oj  the  weakest:  the  dead  body  is 
carefully  stored  m  the  larder.  Twelve  of  these 
spiders,  by  way  of  experiment,  were  shut  up  to- 
gether, and  after  a  battle  of  eight  days  the  strongest 
only  remained  alive. — Ed. 

7  That  spiders  may  be  able  to  breathe  under  water, 
we  can  well  understand  from  their  breathing  like 
amphibious  reptiles  by  means  of  gills;  but  there  is 
an  aquatic  spider  which  is  not  contented,  as  a  frog 
would  be,  with  the  air  furnished  by  the  water,  but 
actually  carries  down  a  supply  of  air  from  the  atmo- 
sphere to  her  subaqueous  nest.  This  spider  does 
not  like  stagnant  water,  but  prefers  slow- running 
streams  and  ditches,  where  she  may  often  be  seen, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  elsewhere,  living  in  her 
diving-bell,  which  shines  through  the  water  like  a 
little  globe  of  silver ;  her  singular  economy  was  first, 
we  believe,  described  by  Clerck,  L.  M.  de  Lignac, 
and  De  Geer. — Ed. 
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Bummer  months,  particularly  in  the  dog  days, 
the  tarantula,  creeping  among  the  com,  bites 
the  mowers  and  passengers ;  but  in  winter  it 
lurks  in  holes,  and  is  seldom  seen. 

Thus  far  is  true ;  but  now  tiie  fable  begins : 
for  though  the  bite  is  attended  with  no  dangeiv 
ous  symptoms,  and  will  easily  cure  of  itself,  won- 
derful stories  are  reported  concerning  its  viru- 
lence.   The  part  which  is  bitten,  as  we  are  told, 
is  soon  after  discoloured  with  a  livid,  black,  or 
yellowish  circle,  attended  with  an  inflammation. 
At  first  the  pain  is  scarcely  felt;  but  a  few  hours 
after,  come  on  a  violent  sickness,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fainting,  and  sometimeB  trembHng. 
The  person  bit,  after  ^is  does  nothing  but  laugh, 
dance,  skip  about,  putting  himself  into  the  most 
extravagant  postures,  and  sometimes  also  is  seiz- 
ed with  a  most  fHghtful  melancholy.    At  the  re- 
turn of  the  season  in  which  he  was  bit,  his  mad- 
ness begins  again ;  and  the  patient  always  talks 
of  the  some  things.    Sometimes  he  fiu&cieB  him- 
self a  shepherd,  sometimes  a  king;  appearing 
entirely  out  of  his  senses.    These  troublesome 
symptoms  sometimes  return  for  several  yeaza 
successively,  and  at  last  terminate  in  death. 
But  so  dreadftd  a  disorder  has,  it  seems,  not 
been  left  without  a  remedy ;  which  is  no  other 
than  a  well-clayed  fiddle.    For  this  purpose  the 
medical  musician  phiyp  a  particular  tune,  hr 
mous  for  the  cure,  which  he  begins  slow,  and  in- 
creases in  quidcness  as  he  sees  the  patient  af- 
fected.   The  patient  no  sooner  hears  the  music, 
than  he  begins  to  dance ;  and  continues  so  doing 
till  he  is  aU  over  in  a  sweat,  which  finces  out  the 
venom  that  appeared  so  dangerous.    This  danc- 
ing sometimes  continues  for  three  or  four  hours, 
before  the  patient  is  weary,  and  before  the  sweat- 
ing is  oopions  enough  to  cure  the  disorder.  Such 
are  the  symptoms  related  of  the  tarantula  poi- 
son ;  syvaptoDM  which  some  of  the  best  and  grav- 
est physicians  have  credited,  and  attempted  to 
account  for.'    But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  is 
an  imposition  of  the  peasants  upon  travellers 
who  happen  to  pass  through  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  procure  a  trifle  lor  suffering 
themselves  to  be  bitten  by  the  tarantula.   When- 
ever they  find  a  traveller  willing  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, they  readily  ofler  themselves,  and  are 
sure  to  counterfeit  the  whole  train  of  symptoms 
which  music  is  supposed  to  remove.    A  friend  of 
mine,  who  passed  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, had  a  trusty  servant  bitten,  without  ever 
adwiBJBtering  the  musical  cure :  the  only  symp- 
toms were  a  slight  inflammation,  wfaidi  was 
removed,  and  no  other  consequence  ever  attend- 
ed the  bite. — It  is  thus  that  falsehoods  prevail 
for  a  century  or  two;  and  mankind  at  last  begin 
to  wondor  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  so  long.' 

9  In  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Tarantula, 
J^yeoM  TamUuh^  b^  M.  Leon  Dufbur,  published  in 
the  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,*  uid  of  which 
a  translation  is  giren  in  the  number  for  February 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  VHX  FLEA. 

Thb  history  of  those  animals  with  which  we  are 
the  best  acquainted,  is  the  first  object  of  oar 
chiefest  curiosity. — ^There  are  few  but  are  well- 
informed  of  the  agility  wad  bloodthirsty  disposi- 

1837  of  Loodotrs  Magazine,  are  the  folltrwing  ptrti- 

culare  relative  to  its  habits The  tarantula  inhabits 

dry,  barren,  uncultivated  places  exposed  to  ibe  son. 
It  bides  itself  in  burrows  of  a  cylindrical  form,  often 
an  inch  in  diameter,  sunk  more  than  a  foot  in  th« 
soU,  for  four  or  five  inches  vertical,  then  horizontil, 
and  again  perpendicular.      The  orifice  is  ordinarily 
surmounted  by  a  funnel,  sometimes  two  incbcs  in 
diameter,  rising  alwut  an  inch  above  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil,  composed  of  fragments  of  dry  woodL  united 
by  a  little  clay,  and  lined  with  a  kind  of  tapestry, 
formed  of  the  threads  of  the  animal  itself.    This 
funnel  not  only  protects  its  intrenehment  from  in- 
undations, and  fortifies  it  against  the  fidling  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  which,  swept  by  the  winds  would  be 
likely  to  close  it  up,  but  it  also  serves  as  an  ambasb, 
by  offering  to  flies  and  other  inseets  an  entidng  rest- 
ing-place.    The  months  of  May  and  June  are  the 
most  &vourable  season  for  seeking  it.   After  \'ahoitt 
fruitless  attempts  to  procure  specimens,  M.  Dafoor 
succeeded  in  the  following  manner: — It  occurred  to 
him  to  take,  by  way  of  bait,  a  stalk  surmounted  by 
a  spikelet,  and'  to  shake  it  and  rub  it  gently  against 
the  opening  of  the  hole.     He  waa  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  attention  and  desire  of  the  taran- 
tula  was  awakened.     Tempted  by  this  lure,  he  ad- 
vanred,  with  a  slow  and  irresolute  step,  towards 
the  spikelet;  and  on  its  being  drawn  back  a  litde, 
frequently  used  to  throw  himself  at  one  spring,  out 
of  his  dwelling,  the  entrance  of  which  was  instantly 
closed.     It  sometimes  happened  that,  suspecting  the 
snare,  or,  periiaps,  less  pressed  by  hunger,  be  held 
back,  immoveable,  at  a  httle  distance  from  his  door, 
which  he  did  not  judve  it  advisable  to  pass.    When 
this  occurred,  M.  Dnrour,  after  having  observed  the 
direction  of  Che  bole,  and  the  position  of  the  spider, 
drove  in  the  blade  of  his  knife,  so  as  to  surprise  the 
creature  behind,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.     By  em- 
ploying this  mode  of  capture,  he  sometimes  took  so 
many  as  fifteen  in  an  hour.     We  shall  oondnde  oor 
extract  with  an  account  of  a  combat  between  two  ta- 
rantulas.    **In  the  month  of  June,  one  day  when  I 
hod  been  succosfnl  in  the  seardi  after  the  taranta- 
las,  I  chose  two  folKgroMfii  and  very  vigorous  males, 
which  I  put  together  into  a  hrge  vase,  that  I  might 
witness  the  spectacle  of  a  mortal  combat.      After 
liavtr:g  many  times  made  the  circuit  of  tiieir  arena, 
in  the  endeavour  to  shnn  each  other,  they  hastened, 
as  at  a  given  signsJ,  to  set  themselves  in  a  warlike 
attitude.     I  saw  them,  with  surprise,  taking  their 
distance,  and  gravely  rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  so 
as  to  present  to  each  other  the  buckler  formed  by 
their  chests.     After  looking  each  other  in  the  face 
for  about  two  minutes,  and,  without  doubt,  provok- 
ing each  other  by  glances  which  1  could  not  discern, 
I  saw  them  throw  themselves  upon  one  another,  en- 
twine thdr  legs,  and  endeavour,  in  an  obstinate 
struggle,  to  wound  each  other  with  the  hooks  of 
their  mandibles.     Either  from  fatigue,  or  by  miitual 
consent,  the  combat  was  for  a  while  suspended :  there 
was  a  truce  for  some  seconds;  and  each  wrestler, 
retiring  to  a  little  distance,  resaraed  his  menacing 
posture.     This  drcnmstance  reminded  me  that,  in 
the  singular  encounters  of  cats  there  were  also  lus- 
of  arms.    But  the  struggle  was  not  Umg  in 
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tion  of  the  flea ;  of  ihe  caution  with  which  it 
comeB  to  the  attack ;  aad  the  readinesB  with 
which  it  avoids  the  punuit.  This  insect,  which 
is  not  only  the  enemy  of  mankind,  bat  of  the 
dog,  oat,  sjod  several  other  animals,  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  bites  with  greater 
severity  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Its 
numbers  in  Italy  and  France  are  much  greater 
than  in  England;  and  yet  its  bite  is  much  more 
troublesome  here,  than  I  have  found  it  in  any 
other  place.  It  would  seem  that  its  force  in- 
creased with  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  and 
though  less  prolific,  that  it  becomes  more  pre- 
daceous.^ 

If  the  flea  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  observed  to  have  a  small  head,  large  eyes, 
and  a  roundish  body.  It  has  two  feelers,  or 
horns,  which  are  short,  and  composed  of  four 
joints ;  and  between  these  lies  its  trunk,  which 
it  buries  in  the  skin,  and  through  which  it  sucks 
the  blood  in  great  quantities.  The  body  appears 
to  be  all  over  curiously  adorned  with  a  suit  of 
polished  sable  armour,  neatly  jointed,  and  beset 
with  multitudes  of  sharp  pins,  almost  Uke  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine.  It  has  six  legs,  the  joints 
of  which  are  so  adapted,  that  it  can,  as  it  were, 
fold  them  up  one  within  another ;  and  when  it 
1 1  leaps,  they  all  spring  out  at  once,  whereby  its 
1 1  whole  strength  is  exerted,  and  the  body  raised 
I ,  above  two  hundred  times  its  own  diameter. 

The  young  fleas  are  at  first  a  sort  of  nits  or 
eggs,  which  are  round  and  smooth;  and  from 
these  proceed  white  worms,  of  a  shining  pearl 
colour :  in  a  fortnights  time  they  come  to  a  tol- 
erable size,  and  are  very  lively  and  active ;  but 
if  they  are  touched  at  this  time,  they  roll  them- 
selves up  in  a  ball :  soon  after  this  they  begin  to 
creep  like  silk-worms  that  have  no  legs:  and 
they  seek  a  place  to  lie  hid  in,  where  they  spin  a 
silken  thread  from  their  mouth,  and  with  this 
they  enclose  themselves  in  a  smia  round  bag  or 
case,  as  white  within  as  writing-paper,  but  dirty 


reeominencing,  with  more  fury  than  before,  between 
our  two  tarantulas.  One  of  them,  after  victory 
had  been  a  long  time  doubtfiiU  was  at  length  over- 
thrown, and  mortally  wounded  in  the  head :  he  be* 
came  the  prey  of  the  vanquisher,  who  tore  open  his 
ikull,  and  devoured  him.'* — Ed. 

1  The  strength  of  this  animal  is  astonishing  for  its 
size.  A  Ilea  will  drag  after  it  a  chain  a  hundred 
times  heavier  than  itself;  and,  to  compensate  for 
this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  pro- 
visions in  a  day.  Mr.  Boverich,  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker who  some  years  ago  lived  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don, exWbited  to  the  public  a  little  ivory  ehaise, 
with  four  wheels,  and  all  its  proper  apparatus,  and  a 
man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of  which  were  drawn  by 
a  single  flea.  He  made  a  small  landau,  which  opened 
and  shut  by  springs,  with  six  horses  harnessed  to  it; 
a  eoaehroan  sitting  on  ihe  box,  and  a  dog  between 
bis  legs ;  four  persona  in  the  earriage,  two  footmen 
behind  it,  and  a  postillion  riding  on  one  of  the  fore- 
horses,  which  was  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He 
likeivise  had  a  chain  of  brass,  about  two  inches  long, 
containing  two  hundred  links,  with  a  book  at  one 
end,  and  a  padlock  and  k^  at  the  other,  whieh  the 
flea  drew  very  nimbly  along.— En. 


without;  in  this  they  continue  for  a  fortnight 
loQger ;  after  which  they  burst  from  their  con- 
finement perfectly  formed,  and  armed  with  pow- 
ers to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  emperor. 

SUPPLEHENTABT  NoTE. 

The  ehiffoe  is  «  kind  of  small  sand-flea,  so  diminu- 
tive as  to  be  almost  impereapttble.  Its  legs  have 
not  the  elasticity  of  those  of  fleas ;  for  had  the  chi- 
goes their  power  of  leaping,  there  is  not  a  living 
creature  of  the  climates  where  the^  abound  that 
would  not  be  full  of  them ;  and  this  lurking  race 
would  destroy  three-fourths  of  mankind  by  the  evils 
they  would  produce.  They  are  common  in  Surinam, 
and  in  many  parts  of  America,  and  are  always  found 
among  the  dust,  and  principally  in  filthy  places ;  they 
fix  themselves  on  the  legs,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
and  even  to  the  ftigera.  The  chigoe  gets  in  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  generally  under  the  nails 
of  the  toes,  in  such  a  subtle  manner,  that,  at  the 
time,  the  person  is  not  sensible  of  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
perceived  till  it  begins  to  extend  itself.  At  first  it 
is  not  difficult  to  extract  it;  but,  although  it  may 
only  have  introduced  its  head,  it  makes  so  firm  a 
lodgment  that  a  part  of  the  skin  must  be  sacrificed 
before  it  \rill  quit  its  hold.  If  it  be  not  soon  per- 
ceived,  the  insect  completes  its  lodgment,  sucks  the 
blood,  and  forms  a  nest  of  a  white  thin  tunicle,  in 
the  shape  of  flat  pearl.  It  extends  itself  in  this  space 
in  such  a  manner,  that  its  head  and  foet  are  towards 
the  exterior  side,  for  the  convenience  of  nourishment ; 
and  the  other  part  of  the  body  answers  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  tunicle,  in  order  to  lay  its  eggs  there.  In 
proportion  as  these  are  laid,  the  little  pearl  is  en- 
larged ;  and  in  four  or  five  davs  it  is  at  least  four  or 
five  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  have  it  extracted ;  for  if  this  be  neglect- 
ed it  bursts  of  itself,  and  spreads  an  infinity  of  nits, 
which,  when  batdied,  fill  the  whole  part,  and  pro- 
duce excessive  anguish ;  and  the  difficttlty  of  dislodg- 
ing them  becomes  very  great.  These  penetrate  to 
the  very  bones;  and  even  when  the  sufferer  has  got 
rid  of  them,  the  pain  will  last  till  the  flesh  and  skin 
are  entirely  healed.  The  operation  of  extracting 
them,  at  which  the  bkck  girls  are  extremely  dexter^ 
ous,  is  long  and  painful.  It  consists  in  separating, 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  flesh  next  to  the  mem* 
brane  where  the  eggs  are  lodged ;  which  is  not  easily 
done  without  bursting  the  tunicle.  After  having 
separated  even  the  most  minute  li^^mients,  the  neiit 
is  to  be  extracted.  If  unfortunately  it  bursts,  parti- 
cular care  must  be  taken  to  extract  every  root  of  it, 
and  especially  not  to  leave  behind  the  principal  in- 
sect. This  would  begin  io  lay  its  eggs  again  before 
the  wound  could  be  healed ;  and  penetrating  much 
forther  into  the  flesh,  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
extracting.  During  the  great  heats  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  part  affected.  With- 
out  this  precaution,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
patient  is  subject  to  consequences  that  frequently 
prove  fiital.  Tobacco  ashes  are  put  into  the  orifice, 
by  which,  in  a  little  time,  the  sore  is  perfectly  heal- 
ed. Some,  by  having  neglected  in  time  to  root  out 
these  detestable  vermin,  have  not  only  lost  their 
limbs  by  amputation,  but  even  their  lives. 


CHAP.  y. 

OF  THE  LOUSB,  AND  ITS  VASIBXISS. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  various;  some 
considering  the  toad,  some  the  serpent,  some  the 
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spider,  and  some  the  beetle,  with  a  strong  degree 
of  detestation :  but  while  all  wonder  at  the 
strangeness  of  each  other's  aversions,  they  aU 
seem  to  unite  in  their  dislike  to  the  louse,  and 
regard  it  as  their  natural  and  most  nauseous  ene- 
mj.  Indeed,  it  seems  the  enemy  of  man  in  the 
most  odious  degree ;  for  wherever  wretchedness, 
disease,  or  hunger  seise  upon  him,  the  louse 
seldom  fails  to  add  itself  to  the  tribe,  and  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  cala- 
mities. 

In  examining  the  human  louse  with  the  mi- 
croscope, its  external  deformity  first  strikes  us 
with  disgust :  the  shape  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  is  somewhat  oblong ;  that  of  the  hind  part 
somewhat  round:  the  skin  is  hard,  and  being 
stretched,  transparent,  with  here  and  there  sev- 
eral bristly  hairs :  in  the  fore  part  is  a  proboscis 
or  sucker,  which  is  seldom  visible :  on  each  side 
of  the  head  are  antennsd,  or  horns,  each  divided 
into  five  joints,  covered  with  bristly  hair;  and 
several  white  vessels  are  seen  through  these 
horns :  bdiind  these  are  the  eyes,  which  seem  to 
want  those  divisions  observable  in  other  insects, 
and  appear  encompassed  with  some  few  hairs: 
the  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  breast  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  on  each  side  of  which  are  placed 
six  legs,  consisting  of  six  joints,  covered  also 
with  bristly  hairs ;  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  armed 
with  two  smaller  and  larger  ruddy  daws,  serving 
these  insects  as  a  finger  and  thumb,  by  which 
they  catch  hold  of  such  objects  as  they  approach : 
the  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  cloven  tail, 
while  the  sides  are  all  over  hairy ;  the  whole  re- 
sembling clear  parchment,  and,  when  roughly 
pressed,  crackling  with  a  noise. 

When  we  take  a  closer  view,  its  white  veins, 
and  other  internal  parts,  appear,  as  likewise  a 
most  wonderful  motion  in  its  intestines,  from  the 
transparency  of  its  external  covering.  When 
the  louse  feeds,  the  blood  b  seen  to  rush  like  a 
torrent  into  the  |tomach ;  and  its  greediness  is 
so  great  that  the  excrements  contained  in  the 
intestines  are  ejected  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
room  for  this  new  supply. 

The  louse  has  neither  beak,  teeth,  nor  any 
kind  of  mouth,  as  Dr.  Hooke  described  it,  for  the 
entrance  into  the  gullet  is  absolutely  closed.  In 
the  place  of  all  these,  it  has  a  proboscis  or  trunk ; 
or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called,  a  pointed,  hol- 
low sucker,  with  which  it  pierces  the  skin,  and 
sucks  the  human  blood,  taking  that  for  food  on- 
ly. The  stomach  is  lodged  partly  in  the  breast 
and  back ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  in 
the  abdomen.  When  swollen  with  blood,  it  ap- 
pears of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  is  visible 
through  the  skin ;  and  is  either  a  faint  red,  or  a 
full  or  bright  brown,  as  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach are  more  or  less  changed.  When  it  is 
empty,  it  is  colourless;  but  when  filled,  it  is 
plainly  discernible,  and  its  motion  seems  very 
extraordinary.  It  then  appears  working  with 
very  strong  agitations,  and  somewhat  resembles 


an  animal  within  an  animal    Superficial  observ- 
ers are  apt  to  take  this  for  the  pulsation  of  the  | 
heart ;  but  if  the  animal  be  observed  when  it  is 
sucking,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  food  takes  [ 
a  direct  passage  from  the  trunk  to  the  stomadi,  ' 
where  the  remainder  of  the  old  aliment  will  be  . ! 
seen  mixing  with  the  new,  and  agitated  up  and    | 
down  on  every  side. 

If  this  animal  be  kept  from  food  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  placed  on  the  back  of  the  hand,    ' 
or  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  it  will  immediately  j  I 
seek  for  food;  which  it  will  the  more  readilj  |! 
find,  if  the  hand  be  rubbed  till  it  grows  red.— 
The  animal  then  turns  its  head,  which  lies  be-    \ 
tween  the  two  fore-legs,  to  the  skin,  and  dili-  { | 
gently  searches  for  some  pore:  when  found,  it 
fixes  the  trunk  therein ;  and  soon  the  micro- 
scope discovers  the  blood  ascending  through  the 
head,  in  a  very  rapid,  and  even  frightful  stream. 
The  louse  has  at  that  time  sufficient  appetite  to 
feed  in  any  posture;  it  is  then  seen  sucking 
with  its  head  downward,  and  its  tail  elevated. 
If,  during  this  operation,  the  skin  be  drawn 
tight,  the  trunk  is  bound  fast,  and  the  animal 
is  incapable  of  disengaging  itself;  but  it  more 
frequently  suffers  from  its  gluttony,  since  it  gorges 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  crushed  to  pieces  by 
the  slightest  impression. 

Whether  lice  are  distinguished  by  the  parts  of 
generation  into  males  and  females  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered :  Swammerdani  is  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  hermaphrodites,  having  found  an  ovary 
in  all  those  he  examined ;  and  he  dissected  not 
less  than  forty-two.  In  one  of  these  animals 
were  found  ten  large  eggs ;  and  forty-four  smaUer, 
that  were  not  yet  come  to  their  full  perfectioiL 

There  is  scarce  any  animal  that  multiplies  so 
fast  as  this  unwelcome  intruder.  It  has  been 
pleasantly  said  that  a  louse  becomes  a  grand- 
father in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours :  this 
fact  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  the  moment  the  nit,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  egg  of  the  louse,  gets  rid  of  its 
superfluous  moisture,  and  throws  off  its  shell,  it 
then  begins  to  breed  in  its  turn.  Nothing  so 
much  prevents  the  increase  of  this  nauseous  ani- 
mal as  cold  and  want  of  humidity;  the  nits 
must  be  laid  in  a  place  that  is  warm,  and  moder- 
ately moist  to  produce  anything.  This  is  the 
reason  that  many  nits  laid  on  the  hairs  in  the 
night-time,  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day ;  and  so  stick  for  several  months, 
till  they  at  last  come  to  lose  even  their  external 
form. 

The  louse  is  found  upon  every  part  of  the  hu- 
man body;  but  particularly  in  the  heads  of 
cliildren.  Those  found  upon  the  miners  in  Swe- 
den, are  said  by  lannsBus  to  be  very  large ;  and  | 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  head  and  the  body  louse 
difier  in  no  respect  from  each  other.  The  pthiri- 
asis,  or  lousy  disease,  though  very  little  known 
at  present,  was  frequent  enough  among  the  an- 
cients:   Herod,  Antioehus   Epiphanes,  Alcman 
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the  poet,  Pherecydes,  Cassander,  Callisthenes, 
and  Sylla,  all  died  of  thiB  disorder.  The  use  of 
mercury,  which  was  unknown  among  the  an- 
cients, maj  probably  have  banished  it  from 
among  the  modems ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  th^se 
animals  seldom  attack  any  in  our  climate,  but 
such  as  from  sloth  or  famine  invite  their  com- 
pany. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  human  louse,  which, 
from  its  connection  with  mankind  deserves  first 
notice :  but  it  would  be  endless  to  describe  the 
various  tribes  that  go  under  this  name,  and 
swarm  upon  every  part  of  nature.  There  is 
scarce  an  animal,  and  scarce  even  a  vegetable, 
that  does  not  suffer  under  its  own  peculiar  louse. 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  hog,  and  the  elephant, 
are  all  teased  by  them;  the  whale,  the  shark, 
the  salmon,  and  the  lobster,  are  not  without 
their  company ;  while  every  hothouse  and  every 
garden  is  infested  with  some  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive. LinnsQus  teUs  us,  that  he  once  found  a 
vegetable-louse  upon  some  plants  newly  arrived 
from  America;  and,  willing  to  trace  the  little 
animal  through  its  various  stages,  he  brought  it 
with  him  from  London  to  Leyden,  where  he  care- 
fully preserved  it  during  the  winter,  until  it 
bred  in  the  spring ;  but  the  louse  it  seems  did 
not  treat  him  with  all  the  gratitude  he  expect- 
ed ;  for  it  became  the  parent  of  so  numerous 
a  progeny,  that  it  soon  overrun  all  the  physic- 
garden  of  that  beautiful  city ;  and  leaves  to  this 
day  many  a  gardener  to  curse  the  Swede*s  too 
indulgent  curiosity. 

The  animal  which  some  have  called  the  leaf- 
louse,  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  and  of  a  bright 
green  or  bluish-green  colour ;  the  body  is  nearly 
oval,  and  is  largest  and  most  convex  on  the  hin- 
der part ;  the  breast  is  very  small,  and  the  head 
is  blunt  and  green :  the  eyes  may  be  seen  very 
plainly,  being  prominent  >on  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  and  of  a  shining  black  colour ;  near  these 
there  is  a  black  line  on  each  side  ;  and  the  legs 
are  very  slender.^ 

1  The  minute  animals  which  compose  the  singular 
tribe  of  Aphides  live  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  the 
loftiest  trees  are  as  liable  to  their  attacks  as  the 
most  humble  plant.  Their  numbers  are  often  incal- 
culably  great.  They  prefer  the  young  shoots  on  ac- 
count of  their  tenderness,  and  frequently  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  plants,  doing 
irreparable  mischief  even  before  they  are  disco veiod. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  beset  th^  foliage,  and  are 
always  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  This 
they  prefer,  not  onljr  on  account  of  its  being  most 
tender,  but  because  it  affords  them  protection  from 
the  weather.  Some  of  the  species  are  constantly 
ind  unalterably  attached  to  one  or  more  particular 
kind  of  plants ;  but  others  feed  indiscriminately  on 
most  sorts  of  herbage.  These  insects  are  sometimes 
winged,  and  sometimes  destitute  of  wings,  without 
iny  distinction  of  sex.  In  the  spring  they  are  vivi- 
parous, producing  their  offspring  alive;  and  in  the 
autumn  they  are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs, 
like  most  other  insects,  in  places  where  they  remain 
secure  through  the  winter  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  they  are  hatched.     The  aphides  afford  also 


These  animals  are  usually  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  orache  and  other  plants ;  and  the  weaker 
the  leaves  and  buds  are,  these  insects  swarm 
upon  them  in  greater  abundance.  Some  plants 
are  covered  over  by  them ;  though  they  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  plant^s  weakness,  but  the  sign : 
however,  by  wounding  and  sucking  the  leaf,  they 
increase  the  disease.  They  generally  assume 
their  colour  from  the  plant  on  which  they  reside. 
Those  that  feed  upon  pot-herbs  and  plumb-trees, 
are  of  an  ash-colour;  only  they  are  greenish 
when  they  are  young :  those  that  belong  to  the 
alder  and  cherry-tree,  are  black ;  as  also  those 
upon  beans,  and  some  other  plants  :  those  on  the 
leaves  of  apples  and  rose-trees  are  white ;  but  as 
they  leap  like  grasshoppers,  some  place  them  in 
the  number  of  the  flea  kind.  The  most  uncom- 
mon colour  is  reddish  ;  and  lice  of  this  sort  may 
be  seen  on  the  leaves  of  tansey ;  and  their  juice, 
when  rubbed  on  the  hands,  tinges  them  with  no 
disagreeable  red.  All  these  live  upon  their  re- 
spective plants ;  and  are  often  engendered  within 
the  very  substance  of  the  leaf. 

All  these  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and 
the  foetus,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  brought  forth, 
entirely  fiUs  the  belly  of  the  female ;  its  foreparts 
being  excluded  first,  and  then  the  hinder.  The 
young  one  does  not  begin  to  move  till  the  horns 
or  feelers  appear  out  of  the  body  of  the  old  one ; 
and  by  the  motion  of  these  it  first  shows  signs  of 
life,  moving  them  in  every  direction,  and  bend- 
ing all  their  joints.  When  the  horns  and  head 
are  excluded,  the  two  fore-feet  follow,  which  they 
move  with  equal  agility ;  after  this  follow  the 
middle  feet,  and  then  the  hinder :  still,  however, 
the  young  one  continues  sticking  to  its  parent, 
supported  only  at  one  extremity,  and  hanging, 
as  it  were,  in  air,  until  its  small  and  soft  mem- 
bers become  hardened  and  fitted  for  self-support. 
— The  parent  then  gets  rid  of  its  burden;  by 

another  surprising  deviation  from  the  general  laws  of 
nature ;  one  impregnation  of  a  female  is  suflicient  for 
nine  generations.  The  larvie,  chrysalides,  and  per- 
fect insects,  have  so  little  difference  in  external  ap- 
pearance,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

If  the  aphides  had  not  many  enemies,  their  increase 
in  summer  would  be  so  great,  as  by  wounding  and 
exhausting  the  tender  shoots  of  the  trees,  sometimes 
to  suppress  their  vegetation.  Among  their  enemies, 
one  of  the  principal  is  a  small  black  species  of  ich- 
neumon-fly, which  darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the 
bodies  of  the  aphides,  and  at  the  same  time  deposits 
an  egg  in  each.  This  egg  afterwards  produces  a 
grub,  which  feeds  on  the  body  of  the  insect  till  it 
has  acquired  its  full  growth,  when  it  undergoes  its 
change,  and  entirely  destroys  its  living  nidus.  After 
a  mild  spring,  most  of  the  species  of  aphis  become  so 
numerous  as  to  do  considerable  injury  to  the  trees  on 
which  they  are  found.  The  best  mode  to  remedy 
this  evil  is  to  lop  off  the  infected  shoots  before  the  in- 
sects greatly  multiplied,  repeating  the  same  operation 
before  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  deposited.  By  the 
first  pruning,  a  verv  numerous  present  increase  will 
be  prevented;  and  by  the  second,  the  following 
year's  supply  may  in  a  great  measure  be  cut  off. — 
Ed, 
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moving  from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting, 
and  forcing  the  young  one  to  stand  upon  its  legs, 
leaves  it  to  shift  for  itself. 

As  the  animal  has  not  far  to  go,  its  provisions 
lying  beneath  it,  daring  the  summer  it  continues 
to  eat  and  creep  about  with  great  agility.  But 
as  it  is  viviparous,  and  must  necessarily  lurk 
somewhere  in  winter,  where  its  body  may  be  de- 
fended from  the  cold,  it  endeavours  to  secure  a 
retreat  near  the  trees  or  plants  that  serve  to 
nourish  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  They 
never  hide  themselves  in  the  earth,  like  many 
other  insects,  because  they  have  no  part  of  their 
bodies  fitted  to  remove  the  earth ;  nor  can  they 
creep  into  every  chink,  as  their  legs  are  too  long ; 
besides,  their  bodies  are  so  tender,  that  the  least 
rough  particle  of  the  earth  would  hurt  them. 
They,  therefore,  get  into  the  deep  chinks  of  the 
bark,  and  into  the  cavities  of  the  stronger  stalks, 
from  whence  they  sally  out  upon  the  branches 
and  leaves,  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  begins 
to  be  felt.  Neither  the  cold  in  the  autumnal 
season,  nor  the  lesser  degree  of  heat  in  the  spring, 
'  ever  hurts  them ;  they  seldom,  therefore,  seek 
for  hiding-places  before  the  fall  of  the  lea^  and 
are  alert  enough  to  take  the  earliest  advantage 
of  the  returning  spring. 

Like  many  other  insects,  they  cast  their  skins 
four  several  times;  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  males  have  four  wings,  but  the  females 
never  have  any.  They  all  have  long  legs,  not 
only  to  enable  them  to  creep  over  the  long  hairs 
of  plants  and  leaves,  but  also  to  travel  from  one 
tree  to  another  when  they  happen  to  stand  at  a 
distance.  Their  trunk  or  snout  lies  under  their 
breast;  and  this  they  thrust  into  the  pores  of 
the  plant  to  suck  out  the  juice,  for  they  do  not 
gnaw  them,  like  the  caterpillar;  but  so  hurt 
them  by  sucking,  that  the  leaves  become  spotted, 
and  as  it  were  overrun  with  scabs ;  for  which 
reason  their  edges  always  turn  up  towards  the 
middle. 

It  has  been  said,  that  these  insects  are  often 
carried  away  and  devoured  by  ants;  but  this 
Frysoh,  from  whom  this  description  is  taken, 
could  never  observe.  The  ants,  indeed,  are  fond 
of  those  trees  where  there  is  a  great  number  of 
these  insects;  but  then  it  is  only  to  suck  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  leaves  that  have  been 
just  wounded.  This  more  particularly  happens 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  other  moisture  is 
wanting ;  however,  he  never  found  them  hurting 
or  carrying  away  any  of  these  insects  while  alive ; 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  able,  for  the  leaf-louse  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  ant  at  single  combat. 
Whenever  they  perceive  the  ant  approaching 
behind  them,  they  kick  back  with  their  hinder- 
feet,  and  thus  drive  off  the  invader,  as  a  horse 
would  a  lion. 

The  three  principal  and  constant  enemies  to 
these  insects  are,  first,  the  fire-fly,  which  lays  its 
eggs  where  these  insects  are  in  greatest  number, 
which,  producing  a  worm,  seizes  and  devours  all 


the  leaf-lice  that  come  near  it:  another  enemy  | 
is  the  worm  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  beetle,  which  < 
destroys  them  in  great  numbers :  but  the  most 
formidable  of  all  enemies  is  the  ichneumon  fly, 
that  seizes  upon  one  of  the  largest  females,  ind 
laying  its  egg  upon  her,  this  is  hatched  into  a 
worm,  which  soon  devours  and  destroys  the  ani- 
mal from  whose  body  it  sprung. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  BUG  AKD  ITS  VABIETIS8. 

Thb  Bug  is  another  of  those  naufleous  inseets 
that  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of  mankind ;  and 
that  often  banish  that  sleep,  which  even  sonow 
and  anxiety  permitted  to  approach.  This,  ta 
many  men,  is  of  all  other  insects  the  most  trou- 
blesome and  obnoxious.  The  night  is  usually 
the  season  when  the  wretched  have  rest  from 
their  labour;  but  this  seems  the  only  season 
when  the  bug  issues  from  its  retreats,  to  make 
its  depredations.  By  day  it  lurks,  like  a  robber, 
in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  bed ;  takes  the 
advantage  of  every  chink  and  cranny,  to  make  a 
secure  lodgment;  and  contrives  its  habitation 
with  so  much  art,  that  scarce  any  industry  can 
discover  its  retreat  It  seems  to  avoid  the  light 
with  great  cunning ;  and  if  candles  be  kept  burn- 
ing, this  formidable  creature  will  not  issue  from 
its  hiding-plaoe.  But  when  darVnftiw  pnHnises 
security,  it  then  issues  from  every  comer  of  the 
bed,  drops  from  the  tester,  crawls  from  behind 
the  arras,  and  travels  with  great  aasidni^  to  the 
unhappy  patient,  who  vainly  wishes  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  It  is  generally  vain  to  destroy  one 
only,  as  there  are  hundreds  more  to  revenge  their 
companion's  fiate ;  so  that  the  person  who  thus  is 
subject  to  be  bitten,  remains  the  whole  night 
like  a  sentinel  upon  duty,  rather  watching  the 
approach  of  fresh  invaders,  than  inviting  the 
pleasing  approaches  of  sleep. 

Nor  are  these  insects  less  disagreeable  from 
their  nauseous  stench,  than  their  unceasing  ap- 
petites. When  they  b^n  to  cmwl,  the  whole 
bed  is  infected  with  the  smeH:  but  if  they  are 
accidentally  killed,  then  it  is  insupportable. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  inoonvenienoes  that 
result  from  the  perseontion  of  these  odions  in- 
sects ;  but  happily  for  Great  Britain,  tiiey  multi- 
ply less  in  these  islands  than  in  any  part  of  the 
continent.  In  France  and  Italy  the  beds,  parti- 
cularly in  their  inns,  swarm  with  them;  and 
every  piece  of  furniture  seems  to  ailbrd  them  a 
retreat.  They  grow  larger  also  with  them  than 
with  us,  and  bite  with  more  cruel  appetite. 

This  animal,  if  examined  minutely,  appears  to 
consist  of  three  principal  parts;  the  head,  the 
corselet,  and  the  belly.  It  has  two  brown  eyes, 
that  are  very  small,  and  a  little  prominent,  be- 
sides two  feelers,  with  three  joints;  underneath 
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these  there  U  a  crooked  trunk,  which  is  its  in- 
strument of  torture,  and  which,  when  in  motion, 
lies  close  upon  the  breast.  The  breast  is  a  kind 
of  ring,  in  which  are  placed  the  two  first  pair  of 
legs.  The  belly  consists  of  nine  rings;  under 
which  are  placed  two  pair  of  legs  more,  making 
six  in  alL  Each  hg  has  three  joints,  which  form 
the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot,  which  is  armed 
with  a  crooked  claw,  like  a  hook.  The  body  is 
smooth,  except  a  few  short  hairs,  that  may  be 
seen  by  the  microscope,  about  the  vent,  and  on 
the  two  last  rings.  Its  motion  is  slow  and  un- 
wieldy ;  yet  its  sight  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  in- 
stant it  peroei^es  the  light,  it  generally  makes 
good  its  retreat;  and  they  are  seldom  caught, 
though  the  bed  swarms  with  them. 

If  we  examine  this  insect  internally,  we  shall 
find  the  great  artery,  which  in  all  insects  per- 
forms the  functions  of  the  heart ;  we  shall  find 
the  apertures  of  the  lungs  on  the  right  side  and 
the  left,  through  which  the  animal  breathes ;  we 
shall  find  a  stomach  and  intestines,  which,  as  in 
other  animals,  run  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
If  the  insect  has  been  long  kept  fiisting,  there 
will  be  a  mucus  found  in  its  body,  like  the  white 
of  an  egg ;  but  if  crushed  after  a  full  meal,  the 
numan  blood  which  it  has  sucked  in  will  appear 
a  little  darkened,  by  having  passed  through  the 
insect's  body. 

The  male  and  female  of  these  animals  are 
plainly  distinguishable  from  each  other;  and 
the  parts  of  generation  are  obvious  enough. 
They  are  often'  found  coupling  tail  to  tail ;  and 
in  this  state  are  very  easily  destroyed.  The  fe- 
male has  an  ovary  filled  with  eggs,  joined  toge- 
ther like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  each  egg  being  an 
oblong,  almost  cylindrical,  inclining  to  white, 
and  pretty  transparent.  In  about  two  days  after 
impregnation  by  the  male,  she  deposits  her  eggs 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  in 
some  convenient  place  where  they  are  likely  to 
receive  no  disturbance.  There  they  continue 
for  some  months;  during  which  time,  neither 
'  cold  nor  heat,  neither  moisture  nor  fumigation, 
can  in  the  least  retard  their  exclusion ;  but  they 
come  forth  active,  and  ready  for  mischief.^  It  is 
this  hardness  in  the  shell  that  seems  to  continue 
the  breed ;  as  the  old  ones  die  every  winter,  or 
are  easily  destroyed  by  any  fumigation  that  is 

1  The  female  generally  lays  about  fifty  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  are  white,  and  when  protruded  are  cov- 
ered with  a  viscous  matter,  which  afterwards  hard- 
ening sticks  them  firmly  to  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited.  These  are  usually  hatched  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  general  times  of  laying  are  March, 
May,  July,  and  September ;  so  that  from  every  fe- 
male bug  that  outlives  the  season,  as  many  as  two 
hundred  young  ones  mav  be  produced.  Thus  is  the 
extensive  increase  of  these  nauseous  animals  to  be 
accounted  for,  where  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  de- 
stroy  them.  The  voung,  for  some  time  after  they 
first  escape  from  the  egg,  are  perfectly  white,  but 
they  generally  become  brown  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks.  In  eleven  weeks  they  are  at  full 
growth — Ed. 

II. 


used  for  that  purpose.  But  the  eggs  seem  inca- 
pable of  destruction ;  even  those  men  who  make 
a  livelihood  by  killing  these  nauseous  insects, 
though  they  can  answer  for  the  parent,  can  never 
be  sure  of  the  egg.  For  this  reason  they  usually 
pay  those  houses  to  which  they  are  called  a  sec- 
ond or  a  third  visit,  and  at  last  exterminate  them 
by  perseverance. 

The  manner  of  destroying  them  seems  rather 
the  effects  of  assiduity  than  antidote;  for  the 
men  called  in  upon  this  occasion,  take  every 
part  of  the  furniture  asunder,  brush  every  part 
of  it  with  great  assiduity,  anoint  it  with  a  liquid 
which  I  take  to  be  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  having  performed  this  operation  twice 
or  thrice,  the  vermin  are  most  usually  destroyed. 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  best  an- 
tidote to  remove  these  nauseous  insects;  and 
wherever  that  is  wanting,  their  increase  seems 
but  a  just  punishment.  Indeed,  they  are  some- 
times found  in  such  numbers  among  old  furni- 
ture, and  neglected  chambers,  exposed  to  the 
south,  that,  wanting  other  sustenance,  they  de- 
vour each  other.  They  are  also  enemies  to  other 
vermin,  and  destroy  fleas  very  effectually ;  so 
that  we  seldom  have  the  double  persecution  of 
dififerent  vermin  in  the  same  bed.  Of  the  bug 
kind  Linnseus  reckons  up  forty. 

Supplementary  Note. 

The  Bed  bug  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  in  toe  fir  timber  that  was  brought 
over  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  London,  after  it 
had  suffered  by  the  great  fire :  for  it  is  generally  said 
that  bugs  were  not  known  in  England  before  that 
time ;  and  many  of  them  were  found  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  in  the  new-built  houses.  Their 
most  favourite  food  is  blood,  dried  paste,  size,  deal, 
beech,  osier,  and  some  other  kinds  of  timber,  the 
sap  of  which  they  suck;  and  on  any  of  these  they 
are  able  to  exist.  They  will  not  feed  on  oak,  wal- 
nut,  cedar,  or  mahogany;  for  several  pairs  which, 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  were  confined  with  these 
kinds  of  wood,  soon  died,  while  those  kept  with  the 
other  continued  to  thrive  through  the  whole  year. 

The  Leek-green  bug  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  Its  body 
is  green,  without  spots ;  the  abdomen  black  above, 
the  margin  spotted  with  yellow;  the  body  beneath 
of  a  yellowish  green;  with  six  yellow  legs.  The 
antennae  sometimes  entirely  reddish  brown;  their 
last  joints  are  tipt  with  black. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  WOOD-LOUSE  AXD  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  common  wood-louse  is  seldom  above  half  an 
inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
colour  is  of  a  livid  black,  especially  when  found 
about  dunghills,  and  on  the  ground ;  but  those 
that  are  to  be  met  with  under  tiles,  and  in  drier 
places,  are  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  an  ass. — It 
has  fourteen  feet,  seven  on  each  side ;  and  they 
2d 
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have  only  one  joint  each,  which  is  scarcely  per* 
oeivable.  It  has  two  short  feelers,  and  the  body 
is  of  an  oval  shape.  When  it  is  touched  it  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  sort  of  ball ;  and  the  sides  near 
the  feet  are  dentated  like  a  saw.  It  is  often 
found  among  rotten  timber,  and  on  decayed 
trees:  in  winter  it  lies  hid  in  the  crevices  of 
walls  and  all  sorts  of  building.  The  male  is  ea- 
sily distinguishable  from  the  female,  being  less 
and  more  slender.  The  eggs  they  lay  are  white 
and  shining,  like  seed-pearls,  and  are  very  nu- 
merous: however,  more  properly  speaking,  al- 
though, when  excluded,  the  young  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are  alive,  and, 
without  throwing  off  any  shell,  stir  and  move 
about  with  great  vivacity ;  so  that  this  animal 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  viviparous.  The  lit- 
tle worms  at  first  seem  scarcely  able  to  stir ;  but 
they  soon  feed,  and  become  very  brisk.  These 
animals  are  of  great  use  in  medicine,  being  im- 
pregnated with  a  saline  quality,  which  is  diu- 
retic and  stimulating.  Of  this  insect,  Linnaeus 
makes  three  species. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  MONOOULUS,  OR  ARBOBSSCKNT  WATER- 
VLBA. 

This  animal,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  ap- 
pears to  the  sight,  unassisted  by  the  microscope, 
to  have  but  one  eye ;  for  the  eyes,  by  reason  of 
the  smallness  of  the  head,  seem  to  be  joined  to 
each  other:  they  are  situated  in  the  trunk  of 
this  insect,  and  the  beak  is  likewise  very  small 
and  sharp-pointed.  The  structure  of  the  eye  is 
seen,  by  the  microscope,  to  be  reticulated,  or 
made  like  a  net ;  and  the  trunk  of  this  insect, 
by  which  it  feeds,  is  not  only  small  and  sharp, 
but  also  transparent.  The  insects  are  of  a  blood 
red  colour ;  and  sometimes  are  seen  in  such  mul- 
titudes on  the  surface  of  standing  waters,  as  to 
make  them  appear  all  over  red,  whence  many 
fiinciful  people  have  thought  the  water  to  be 
turned  into  blood. 

Swammerdam  teUs  us  of  a  celebrated  professor 
at  Leyden,  who  was  at  first  astonished  by  an 
appearance  of  this  kind. — ^Being  once  intent  up- 
on his  studies,  he  heard  a  noise,  of  which  as  it 
increased  by  degrees,  he  was  desirous  to  know 
the  cause.  The  maid-servant  attending  to  his 
summons,  appeared  quite  petrified  with  fear, 
and  told  him,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  that  all 
the  waters  of  Leyden  were  turned  into  blood ! 
Upon  this  he  went  directly,  in  a  small  bark,  to 
the  place  where  the  water  was  thus  changed, 
and  put  some  of  the  bloody  water  into  a  glass : 
but  upon  viewing  it  with  attention,  he  observed, 
that  it  abounded  with  infinite  numbers  of  these 
little  red  insects,  which  tinged  the  whole  body 
of  the  fluid  with  that  seemingly  formidable  col- 


our.   Thus  his  sudden  fright  was  changed  into 
lasting  admiration. 

Of  all  parts  of  this  animal,  its  branching  arms, 
and  the  motion  it  makes  with  them  in  the  water, 
deserve  our  greatest  attention.  By  these  the 
little  creature  can  move  in  a  straight  line ;  wav- 
ing its  arms,  as  a  bird  does  its  wings  in  the  air. 
sometimes  upward,  sometimes  downward,  some- 
times to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  yet 
still  continuing  to  proceed  in  a  right  line.  By 
striking  the  water  with  its  arms  it  can  ascend 
with  great  velocity :  and  by  striking  it  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  it  dives  with  equal  ease.  As 
these  motions  are  very  rapid,  the  little  anima] 
appears  to  jump  in  the  water,  its  head  always 
tending  to  the  surface,  and  its  tail  stretched 
downward.  This  insect  is  produced  firom  an  egg, 
which,  when  excluded,  is  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  female,  and  soon  is  seen  floating  in  the  water 
round  her.  Its  appearance  at  first  is  that  of  a 
very  small  whitish  insect,  endued  with  a  very 
nimble  motion.  Except  in  colour,  it  suffers  no 
change,  only  continuing  to  grow  larger  and  red- 
der as  it  grows  old.  They  sometimes  remain 
several  days  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
sometimes  are  seen  at  the  bottom  only ;  but  they 
are  never  at  rest.  They  change  their  skin  like 
most  other  insects ;  and  the  cast  skin  resembles 
the  insect  itself  so  exactly,  that  one  might  mis- 
take the  mask  for  the  animal. 

Supplementary  Note. 

The  Cancroid  Monoculiu  has  a  convex  shell  round- 
ed in  front,  and  truncated  behind;  the  tail  is  fur- 
nished  with  two  bristle-shaped  processes.  This  in- 
sect is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  European  moooculi ; 
exhibiting  with  great  distinctness,  the  numerous 
branchial  and  other  parts,  which  in  the  snoaller  spe- 
cies are  only  to  be  viewed  by  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope.  The  Linnean  genus  monoculus  has,  by 
Fabricius  Muller,  been  subdivided  into  different  dis- 
tinct  genera,  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the 
eyes,  which  in  some  species  are  approximated,  so  as 
to  appear  as  if  single,  while  in  others  they  are  re- 
mote from  each  other. 

The  Four-homed  Monoculus  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  common  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs, occurring  during  the  whole  year  in  the  clearer 
ponds  of  stagnant  waters,  wells,  &c.  In  the  size  of 
the  body  it  scarcely  exceeds  a  large  mite,  but  if  mea- 
sured from  the  extremities  of  its  limbs,  will  some- 
times be  found  to  equal  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  female  is,  in  general,  distinguished  by 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  ovaries,  which  bear 
a  resemblance  to  a  double  cluster  of  grapes  in  minia^ 
ture. 


CHAP.  IX. 

or  THE  SCORPION  A5I>  ITS  VABIETIEB. 

Therb  is  scarcely  an  insect  without  wings  thai  i 
is  not  obnoxious  to  man :  the  smallest  have  the 
power  of  annoying  him,  either  by  biting  or  sting- 
ing him ;  and  though  each  is  in  itself  oontempti- 
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ble,  thej  become  formidable  from  their  numbers. 
But  of  all  this  class,  there  is  none  so  terrible 
as  the  scorpion,  whose  shape  is  hideous,  whose 
size  among  the  insect  tribe  is  enormous,  and 
whose  sting  is  generally  &taL  Happy  for  Eng- 
land, the  scorpion  is  entirely  a  stranger  among 
Q8 !  In  several  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  but  too  well  known,  though  it  seldom  grows 
above  four  inches  long :  but  in  the  warm  tropical 
climates  it  is  seen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
respect  as  large  as  a  lobster. 

The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  insect 
tribe,  and  not  less  terrible  from  its  size  than  its 
malignity.  It  resembles  a  lobster  somewhat  in 
shape,  but  is  infinitely  more  hideous.  There 
have  been  enumerated  nine  different  kinds  of 
this  dangerous  insect,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  there  being  scorpions  yellow,  brown, 
and  ash*  coloured ;  others  that  are  the  colour  of 
rusty  iron,  green,  pale  yellow,  black,  claret-colour, 
white,  and  gray. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  distinguishable 
in  this  animal ;  the  head,  the  breast,  the  belly, 
and  the  tail.  The  scorpion's  head  seems,  as  it 
were,  jointed  to  the  breast.;  in  the  middle  of 
which  are  seen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little  more  for- 
ward, two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  head :  these  eyes  are  so  small,  that  they  are 
scarcely  perceivable ;  and  it  is  probable  the  ani- 
mal has  but  little  occasion  for  seeing.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  two  jaws ;  the  under- 
most is  divided  into  two,  and  the  parts  notched 
into  each  other,  which  serves  the  animal  as  teeth, 
and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and  thrusts  it 
into  its  mouth :  these  the  scorpion  can  at  plea- 
sure pull  back  into  its  mouth,  so  that  no  part  of 
,  them  can  be  seen.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are 
two  arms,  each  composed  of  four  joints ;  the  last 
of  which  is  large,  with  strong  muscles,  and  made 
in  the  manner  of  a  lobster's  ckw.  Below  the 
breast  are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided 
into  six  joints ;  the  two  hindmost  of  which  are 
each  provided  with  two  crooked  claws,  and  here 
and  there  covered  with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided 
into  seven  little  rings ;  from  the  lowest  of  which 
is  continued  a  tail  composed  of  six  joints,  which 
are  bristly  and  formed  like  little  globes,  the  last 
being  armed  with  a  crooked  sting.  This  is  that 
fatal  instrument  which  renders  this  insect  so 
formidable :  it  is  long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow ; 
it  is  pierced  near  the  base  by  two  small  holes, 
through  which,  when  the  animal  stings,  it  ejects 
a  drop  of  poison,  which  is  white,  caustic,  and 
fatal  The  reservoir  in  which  this  poison  is  kept, 
is  in  a  small  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which  the 
venom  is  distilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If 
this  bladder  be  gently  pressed,  the  venom  will 
be  seen  issuing  out  through  the  two  holes  above- 
mentioned:  so  that  it  appears,  that  when  the 
aoimal  stings,  the  bladder  is  pressed  and  the 
venom  issues  through  the  two  apertures  into  the 
wound. 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or 


more  truly  mischievous  than  the  scorpion.  As, 
it  takes  refuge  in  a  small  place,  and  is  generally 
found  sheltering  in  houses,  so  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  it  must  frequently  sting  those 
among  whom  it  resides.  In  some  of  the  towns  of 
Italy,  and  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Langue- 
doc,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  that  torment 
mankind :  but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling, 
when  compared  to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
the  east  are  known  to  experience.  In  Batavia, 
where  they  grow  twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no 
removing  any  piece  of  furniture,  without  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  stung  by  them.  Bosman 
assures  us,  that,  along  the  Gold  Coast,  they  are 
often  found  larger  than  a  lobster;  and  that  their 
sting  is  inevitably  fatal  In  Europe,  however, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  large,  so  venomous,  or 
so  plentiful  The  general  size  of  this  animal 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches;  and  its 
sting  is  very  seldom  found  to  be  fatal.  Mauper- 
tuis,  who  made  several  experiments  on  the  scor- 
pion of  Languedoc,  found  it  by  no  means  so  in- 
variably dangerous  as  had  till  then  been  repre- 
sented. He  provoked  one  of  them  to  sting  a 
dog,  in  three  places  of  the  belly,  where  the  ani- 
mal was  without  hair :  in  about  an  hour  after  the 
poor  animal  seemed  greatly  swoUen,  and  became 
very  sick ;  he  then  cast  up  whatever  he  had  in 
his  bowels ;  and  for  about  three  hours  continued 
vomiting  a  whitish  liquid.  The  belly  was  always 
greatly  swollen,  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit ; 
but  this  operation  always  seemed  to  abate  the 
swelling ;  which  alternately  swelled,  and  was  thus 
emptied,  for  three  hours  successively.  The  poor 
animal,  after  this,  fell  into  convulsions,  bit  the 
ground,  dragged  himself  along  upon  his  fore-feet, 
and  at  last  died,  five  hours  after  being  bitten. 
He  was  not  partially  swollen  round  the  place 
which  was  bitten,  as  is  usual  after  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  or  a  bee ;  but  his  whole  body  was  inflated, 
and  there  only  appeared  a  red  spot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  stung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  same  experi- 
ment was  tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with 
more  aggravated  cruelty;  yet  the  dog  seemed 
no  way  affected  by  the  wounds,  but  howling  a 
little  wben  he  received  them,  continued  alert 
and  well  after  them ;  and  soon  after  was  set  at 
liberty,  without  showing  the  smallest  symptoms 
of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from 
being  terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left 
his  own  master's  house,  to  cdme  to  that  of  the 
philosopher,  where  he  had  received  more  plentiful 
entertainment.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
by  fresh  scorpions,  upon  seven  other  dogs,  and 
upon  three  hens;  but  not  the  smallest  deadly 
symptom  was  seen  to  ensue.  fVom  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  many  circumstances,  which  are  utterly 
unknown,  must  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  scorpion's  venom.  Whether  its  food,  long 
£EiSting,  the  season,  the  nature  of  the  vessels  it 
wounds,  or  its  state  of  maturity,  contribute  to, 
or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
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hj  suooeeding  experiment.  In  the  triab  made 
by  our  phikeopher,  he  employed  scorpions  of 
both  sexes,  newly  cau^t,  and  seemingly  ▼igoroos 
and  aotive.  Tlie  saoeess  of  this  experiment  may 
serve  to  show,  that  many  of  those  boasted  anti- 
dotes whioh  are  given  for  the  enre  of  the  scor- 
pion's sting,  owe  their  snooess  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efioaey.  l^ey  only  happened 
to  cure,  when  their  sting  was  no  way  dangerous ; 
but  in  cases  of  actual  malignity,  they  might  pro- 
bably be  utterly  mnserrioeable. 

The  scorpion  of  the  tropical  dimatee  being 
much  larger  than  the  former,  is  probably  mudi 
more  Tenomoos.  HeMbigina,  however,  who  re- 
sided for  many  yean  in  the  East,  assuves  us,  that 
he  was  often  stung  by  the  scorpion,  and  never 
received  any  material  injury  from  the  wound:  a 
painful  tumour  generally  ensued ;  but  he  always 
cured  it  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of  iron 
or  stone,  as  he  had  seen  the  Indians  practise 
before  him,  until  the  flesh  became  insensible. 
Seba,  Moore,  and  Bosnian,  however,  give  a  very 
different  account  of  the  scorpion's  malignity; 
and  assert,  that  unless  speedily  relieved,  the 
wound  becomes  &taL^ 

It  is  certain  that  no  animal  in  the  creation 
seems  endued  with  such  an  irascible  nature.  I 
have  often  seen  them  taken  and  put  into  a  place 
of  security,  exerting  all  their  rage  against  the 
sides  of  the  glass  vessel  that  contained  them.  I 
have  seen  them  attempt  to  sting  a  stick,  when 
put  near  them ;  and  attack  a  mouse  or  a  frog, 
while  those  animals  were  far  from  offering  any 
ii^uiy.  Maupertnis  put  three  scorpions  and  a 
mouse  into  the  same  vessel  together,  and  they 
soon  stung  the  little  animal  in  different  places. 
The  mouse,  thus  assaulted,  stood  for  some  time 
upon  the  defensive,  and  at  last  killed  them  all, 
one  after  another.  He  tried  this  experiment,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  mouse,  after  it  had 
killed,  would  eat  the  scorpions;  but  the  little 
quadruped  seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
victory,  and  even  survived  the  severity  of  the 
wounds  it  had  received.  Wolkamer  tried  the 
courage  of  the  scorpion  against  the  large  spider, 
and  enclosed  several  of  both  kinds  in  glass  vessds 
for  that  purpose.^  The  success  of  this  combat 
was  very  remarkable.  The  spider  at  first  used 
all  its  efforts  to  immesh  the  scorpion  in  its  web, 
which  it  immediately  began  spinning ;  but  the 
scorpion  rescued  itself  from  the  danger,  by  sting- 
ing its  adversary  to  death :  it  soon  after  cut  off, 
with  its  c]awB,  all  the  legs  of  the  spider,  and  then 
sucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its  leisure.  If 
the  scorpion's  skin  had  not  been  so  hard,  Wolk^ 

1  Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  poison ;  and  in  warm  climates  it 
bas  uniformly  been  round  fatal  to  the  smaller  ani- 
hmIs.  To  man  the  wound  is  extremely  painful. 
The  place  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  surrounding 
parts  often  turn  livid,  and  require  to  be  carefully 
dressed  in  order  to  prevent  mortification. — Ed. 

s  Ephemerides,  Dec.  2,  1687,  Observ.  224. 


mer  is  of  opinion  that  the  spider  wonld  have 
obtained  the  victory;  for  he  had  often  seen  oBi> 
of  these  spiders  destroy  a  toad. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dan- 
gerous to  its  own  species ;  for  scorpions  aie  tiie 
cruellest  enemies  to  each  oth^.  Manpertois  put 
about  a  hundred  of  them  together  in  tiie  same 
g^ass ;  and  they  acaroely  came  into  contact,  when 
they  began  to  exert  aU  their  rage  in  mutual  de- 
struction :  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one 
universal  carnage,  without  any  distinction  ef 
age  or  sex ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  theie  remained 
only  fourteen,  which  had  UBed  and  devound 
all  the  rest. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  still  Bwie 
apparent  in  their  cruelty  to  thdr  offiipring.  He 
enclosed  a  female  scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a 
gUss  vessel,  and  she  was  seen  to  devour  than 
as  fast  as  they  were  excluded :  there  was  but  one 
only  of  the  number  that  escaped  the  general  de- 
struction, by  taking  refuge  on  the  back  of  its 
parent ;  and  this  soon  after  revenged  the  cause  of 
its  brethren,  by  killing  the  M  one  in  its  turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of 
this  insect,  whioh  neither  the  bonds  of  society 
nor  of  nature  can  reclaim :  it  is  even  asserted 
that,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  the  scorpion 
will  often  destroy  itself.  The  following  experi- 
ment was  ineffectually  tried  by  Maupeituia;  but 
I  am  so  well  assured  of  it  by  many  eye-witnesses, 
who  have  seen  it  both  in  Itely  and  America  that 
I  have  no  doubt  remaining  of  its  veracity.  A 
scoriHon,  newly  caught,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  burning  diarcoal,  and  thus  an  egress 
prevented  on  every  side:  the  scorpion,  as  I  am 
assured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  round  the  cir- 
cle, in  hopes  of  escaping :  but  flnding  that  im- 
possible, it  stings  itsdf  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  in  this  manner  the  undaunted  suicide  in- 
stantly expires. 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  these  animals 
are  thus  destructive  to  each  other ;  since  other- 
wise they  would  multiply  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  render  some  countries  uninhabitable.  The 
male  and  female  of  this  insect  are  very  easily 
distinguishable ;  the  male  being  smaller  and  less 
hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her  young  alive, 
and  perfect  in  their  kind.*  Rhedi  having  bought 
a  quantity  of  scorpions,  selected  the  females, 
which  by  their  size  and  roughness  were  earily 
distinguishable  from  the  rest,  and  putting  them 
in  separate  glass  vessels,  he  kept  them  for  some 
days  without  food.  In  about  ^re  days  one  of 
them  brought  forth  thirty -eight  young  ones, 
well  shaped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which 
changed  every  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark 
rusty  hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different  vessel, 
brought  forth  twenty-^even  of  the  same  colour : 

>  All  the  scorpion  tribe  are  produced  from  eggs, 
of  which  one  female  lays  a  considerable  number. 
After  their  escape  from  the  egg,  they  undergo  no 
farther  transformation,  except  occasionally  casting 
their  skin  like  the  spider — Ed. 
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and  the  day  following  the  young  ones  teemed 
all  fixed  to  the-  back  and  belly  of  the  female. 
For  near  a  fortnight  all  these  oontinoed  alive 
and  well:  but  afterwaxde  some  of  them  died 
daily;  until,  in  about  a  month,  they  aU  died 
except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  theee  animals  might 
be  kept  living  as  long  aa  ourioeity  should  think 
proper.  Their  chief  food  is  worms  and  insects ; 
and  upon  a  pn^r  supply  of  these,  their  lives 
mi^t  be  lengthened  to  their  natural  extent. 
How  long  that  may  be,  we  are  not  told ;  but  if  we 
may  aigne  from  analogy,  it  cannot  be  less  than 
seven  or  ei^t  years ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  larger 
kind,  double  that  duration.  As  they  have  some- 
what the  form  of  the  lobster,  so  they  resemble 
that  animal  in  casting  their  shell,  or  more  pro- 
perly their  skin ;  since  it  is  softer  by  far  than 
the  oovering  of  the  lobster,  and  set  with  hairs, 
which  grow  from  it  in  great  abundance,  partiou- 
horly  at  the  joinings.  The  young  lie  in  the 
womb  of  the  parent,  each  covered  up  in  its  own 
membrane,  to  the  number  of  finrty  or  fifty,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  so  as 
to  exhibit  altogether  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  whidi  the  common 
scorpion  produces  its  young ;  but  there  is  a  scor- 
pion of  America,  produced  fix>m  the  egg,  in  the 
manner  of  the  spider.  The  eggs  are  no  larger 
than  pin-points;  and  they  are  deposited  in  a 
web,  vdiioh  they  spin  from  their  bodies,  and 
carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  hatched.  As. 
soon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the 
shell,  they  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  who 
tarns  her  tail  over  them,  and  defends  them  with 
her  sting.  It  seenM  probable,  therefore,  that 
captivity  produoes  that  unnatural  disposition  in 
the  scorpion,  which  induces  it  to  destroy  its 
young;  since,  at  liberty,  it  is  found  to  protect 
them  with  such  unceasing  assiduity. 

SUPPLSMXNTAET  NoTE. 

The  Black  scorpion  of  Ceylon  ie  a  very  dangerous 
insect,  and  its  stin^  is  frequently  mortal.  This  spe- 
cies is  about  four  mches  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
broad  over  the  middle  of  the  body.  When  running, 
or  disturbed,  their  tail  is  usually  carried  on  their 
backs.  They  bite  with  their  fimgs,  or  forceps,  and 
instantly  dart  the  sting,  which  lies  in  their  tail,  into 
the  place  they  have  bitten.  Their  sting  emits  a 
poison  resembling  milk,  but  not  altogether  so  white. 
When  these  scorpions  are  attacked  by  their  inveterate 
enemy  the  ant,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  they  sting 
themselves  to  death. 

The  Afrkam,  seorpiom  is  in  colour  a  deep  brown, 
nearly  approaclmig  in  some  spedmeiw  to  black.  It 
ffrows  to  a  very  large  sia«»  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
long. 


CHAP.  X. 

or  TBB  sooMPurnaA  aitd  oallt-wobx. 

Or  these  hideous  and  angry  insects  we  know 
little,  except  the  figure  and  the  noxious  qualities. 
Though  with  us  there  are  insecta  somewhat  re- 
sembling them  in  form,  we  are  placed  at  a  happy 
distanoe  from  such  as  are  really  formidable. 
With  UB  Hiey  seldom  grow  above  an  inch  long ; 
in  the  tropical  climates  they  are  often  found 
above  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

The  Seolopendra  is  otherwise  called  the  Cen- 
tipes,  fi^m  the  number  of  its  feet ;  and  it  is  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
between  the  tropics*  Those  of  the  £^t  Indies, 
where  they  grow  to  the  largest  site,  are  about 
six  inches  long,  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger:  they  consist  of  many  joints ; 
and  from  each  joint  is  a  leg  on  each  side ;  they 
are  covered  with  hair,  and  seem  to  have  no  eyes ; 
but  there  are  two  feelen  on  the  head,  which  they 
make  use  of  to  find  out  the  way  they  are  to  pass ; 
the  head  is  very  round,  with  two  small  sharp 
teeth,  with  which  they  inflict  wonnds  that  are 
very  painftd  and  dangerous.  A  sailor  that  was 
bit  by  one  on  board  a  ship,  felt  an  excessive  pain, 
and  his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger :  how- 
ever, he  recovered  by  the  application  of  three 
roasted  onions  to  the  part,  and  was  soon  quite 
well  Of  this  animal  there  are  different  kinds : 
some  living,  like  worms,  in  holes  in  the  earth ; 
others  under  stones,  and  among  rotten  wood: 
so  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  remov- 
ing those  substances,  in  the  placet  where  they 
breed. 

The  Gaily- worm  difiers  from  the  seolopendra, 
in  having  double  the  number  of  feet ;  there  being 
two  on  each  side,  to  every  joint  of  the  body. 
Some  of  them  are  smooth,  and  others  hairy ;  some 
are  yellow,  some  black,  and  some  brown.  They 
are  found  among  decayed  trees,  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark ;  as  also  among  stones  that 
are  covered  with  moss.  They  all,  when  touched, 
contract  themselves,  rolling  themselves  up  like 
a  baU.  Whatever  may  be  their  qualities  in  the 
trt>pieal  parts  of  the  world,  in  Burope  they  are 
perfectly  harmless;  having  been  often  handled 
and  irritated,  without  any  vindictive  conse* 
quenoes. 

An  these,  as  well  as  the  scorpion,  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  perfect  from  the  parent,  or  the 
egg ;  and  to  undergo  no  changes  after  their  first 
exclusion.  They  are  seen  of  all  sizes ;  and  this 
is  a  sufiicient  inducement  to  suppose,  that  they 
preserve  their  first  appeaianoe  through  the  whole 
of  their  existence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
like  most  of  this  chiss,  they  often  change  their 
skins ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information. 
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SUPPLEMBNTABT  NoTS. 

None  of  the  insect  tribe,  the  scorpions  excepted, 
■re  80  formidable  in  appearance  as  the  centipede  or 
Great  scolopendra.  It  is  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  ana  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  woods,  where  it  is  preyed  upon  by  the 
different  species  of  snakes.  ^  It  is,  however,  some- 
times found  in  houses,  and  is  said  to  be  so  common 
in  particular  districts,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  have  the  feet  of  their  beds  placed  in  vessels  of 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  during 
night  by  these  horrible  reptiles. 

The  scolopendra  vary  greatlv  both  in  size  and 
colour.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown ; 
others  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  livid  yellow,  or 
tinged  with  red;  and  are  sometimes  seen  about  a 
foot  in  length:  they  are,  however,  generally  much 
less.  Their  legs  terminate  in  very  sharp  hooks,  or 
nails,  of  a  shining  black  colour;  and  all  the  other 
legs  are  furnished  with  smaller  ones  of  the  same  kind. 

Gronovius  says,  that  all  the  legs  of  this  detestable 
animal  are  venomous ;  but  its  most  formidable  wea- 
pons are  the  two  sharp  and  hooked  instruments  that 
are  placed  under  its  mouth,  with  which  it  destroys 
its  prey.  At  the  extremity  of  each  of  these  there 
is  a  small  opening,  and  from  thence  extends  a  tube, 
through  which  it  is  supposed  the  centipede  emits 
the  poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  these 
fangs. 

Leeuwenhoek,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  the  poison,  placed  a  large  fly  within  reach  of  a 
centipede.  He  seized  it  between  a  pair  of  the  middle 
feet,  then  passed  it  from  one  pair  to  the  next,  till  it 
was  brought  under  the  fangs,  which  were  plunged 
into  its  body,  and  it  died  instantly.  St.  Pierre  says, 
that  in  the  Isle  of  France  his  do^  was  bitten  by  one 
of  them  which  vras  upwards  of  six  inches  in  length, 
and  that  the  wound  turned  to  a  kind  of  ulcer,  which 
was  three  weeks  in  healing.  He  was  highly  diverted 
in  observing  one  of  them  overcome  by  a  vast  number 
of  ants,  that  attacked  it  in  conjunction,  and,  after 
seizing  it  bv  all  its  legs,  bore  it  along  as  workmen 
would  do  a  large  piece  of  timber.  Its  poison  is  not 
more  injurious  than  that  of  the  scorpion,  and  seldom 
proves  btal  to  the  larger  animals. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OP  THE  LEECH. 


The  last  of  this  wingless  tribe  that  I  shall  men- 
tion is  the  Leech,  which,  like  all  the  former,  un- 
dergoes no  varieties  of  transformation ;  but  when 
once  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  pre- 
serves its  first  figure  to  the  end.  I  place  the 
history  of  the  leech  among  the  first  class  of  in- 
sects; while  I  have  degraded  the  Earth-worm, 
the  Tnnia,  and  the  Poljrpus,  into  the  class  of 
zoophytes,  or  that  imperfect  tribe  which  serves 
to  make  the  shade  between  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  Not  but  that  the  earth-worm  or  the 
polypus  have  their  motions,  their  appetities,  and 
their  vital  principles,  as  complete  as  the  leech, 
and,  to  a  cursory  view,  appear  every  way  as 
complete  animals.  But  there  is  one  circum- 
stance that  lays  the  line  between  them ;  that 
exalts  the  one,  and  degrades  the  other.     The 


earth-worm  and  the  poljpus  may  be  out  into 
pieces,  and  each  piece  will  produce  a  new  and 
perfect  animal :  the  leech  cannot  sufiTer  this  dis- 
section, but  dies  when  cut  in  two ;  an  evident 
instance  that  it  is  possessed  of  a  more  perfect 
organization  than  those  animals  whidi  it  other- 
wise very  much  resembles. 

The  leech,  from  its  uses  in  medicine,  is  one 
of  those  insects  that  man  has  taken  caie  to  pro- 
vide ;  but,  of  a  great  variety,  one  kind  only  is 
considered  as  serviceable.  The  horse-leeofa,  which 
is  the  largest  of  all,  and  grows  to  four  inches  in 
length,  with  a  glossy  black  surfietoe,  is  of  no  use, 
as  it  win  not  stick  to  the  skin ;  the  snail-leech 
is  but  an  inch  in  length;  and  though  it  will 
stick,  is  not  large  enough  to  extract  a  aoffideat 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  patient ;  the  faroad- 
tailed  leech,  which  grows  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  with  the  back  raised  into  a  tort  of 
ridge,  will  stick  but  on  very  few  occasions:  it  is 
the  large  brown  leech,  with  a  whitish  belly,  that 
is  made  use  of  in  medicine,  and  whose  history 
best  merits  our  curiosity. 

The  leech  has  the  general  figure  of  a  worm, 
and  is  about  aa  long  as  one*a  middle  finger.  Its 
skin  is  composed  of  rings,  by  means  of  whidi  it 
is  possessed  of  its  agility,  and  swims  in  water. 
It  contracts  itself,  when  out  of  water,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  touched  it  is  not  above  an 
inch  long.  It  has  a  small  head,  and  a  black  akin, 
edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side,  with  some 
yellowish  spots  on  the  back.  The  belly  also, 
which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  marked  with 
whitish  yellow  spots.  But  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  this  animal  is  the  mouth,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  lips,  that  take  whatever  form  the 
insect  finds  convenient.  When  at  rest,  the  open- 
ing is  usually  triangular;  and  within  it  are 
placed  three  veiy  sharp  teeth,  capable  of  pierc- 
ing not  only  the  human  skin,  but  also  that  of  a 
horse  or  an  ox.  Still  deeper  in  the  head  is  dis- 
covered the  tongue,  which  is  composed  of  a  strong 
fleshy  substance,  and  which  serves  to  assist  the 
animal  in  sucking,  when  it  has  inflicted  its  triple 
wound ;  for  no  sooner  is  this  voracious  creature 
applied  to  the  skin,  than  it  buries  its  teeth  there- 
in, then  closes  its  lips  round  the  wound  which 
it  has  made ;  and  thus,  in  the  manner  of  a  cup- 
ping-glass, extracts  the  blood  as  it  flows  to  the 
different  orifices. 

In  examining  this  animal^s  form  fiirther  t<v 
wards  the  tail,  it  is  seen  to  have  a  gullet  and  an 
intestinal  canal,  into  which  the  Uood  flows  in 
great  abundance.  On  each  side  of  this  are  seen 
running  along  several  little  bladders,  which,  when 
the  animal  is  empty,  seem  to  be  filled  with  no- 
thing but  water ;  but  when  it  is  goi^ging  blood, 
they  seem  to  communicate  with  the  intestines, 
and  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  which 
fiows  into  the  body.  If  these  bladders  should 
be  considered  as  so  many  stomachs,  then  every 
leech  will  be  found  to  have  twenty-four.  But 
what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all  in  this  animal^ 
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formation  is,  that  though  it  takes  so  large  a 
quantity  of  food,  it  has  no  anus  or  passage  to 
eject  it  from  the  bodj  when  it  has  heen  digested. 
On  the  contrary,  the  blood  which  the  leech  has 
thus  sacked  remains  for  several  months  clotted 
within  its  body,  blackened  a  little  by  the  change, 
but  ifo  way  putrefied,  and  very  little  altered  in 
its  texture  or  consistence.  In  what  manner  it 
passes  through  the  animal's  body,  or  how  it  con- 
tributes to  its  nourishment,  is  not  easily  ao- 
counted  for.  The  water  in  which  they  are  kept 
is  very  little  disooloured  by  their  continuance ; 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  return  the  blood  by 
the  same  passage  through  which  it  was  taken  in : 
it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  it  goes  off  through 
the  pores  of  the  body,  and  that  these  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  its  exclusion. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  the 
leech  differs  from  all  other  insects.  It  was  re- 
marked in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  whole  in- 
sect tribe  had  the  opening  into  their  lungs  placed 
in  their  sides,  and  that  they  breathe  through 
those  apertures  as  other  animals  through  the 
mouth.  A  drop  of  oil  poured  on  the  sides  of  a 
wasp,  a  bee,  or  a  worm,  would  quickly  suffocate 
them,  by  stopping  up  the  passages  through  which 
they  breathe :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  leech, 
for  this  animal  may  be  immersed  in  oil  without 
injury;  nay,  it  will  live  therein;  and  the  only 
damage  it  will  sustain  is,  that,  when  taken  out, 
it  will  be  seen  to  oast  a  fine  pellucid  skin  exactly 
of  the  shape  of  the  animal,  after  which  it  is  as 
alert  and  vigorous  as  before.  It  appears  from 
hence  that  the  leech  breathes  through  the  mouth ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  a  motion  that  seems  to  re- 
semble the  act  of  respiration  in  more  perfect 
animals:  but  concerning  all  this  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark. 

This  animal  seems  to  differ  from  all  others  in 
several  respects :  the  rest  of  the  reptile  tribe  are 
brought  forth  from  eggs ;  the  leech  is  viviparous, 
and  produces  its  young,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  birth.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  snail,  each  insect  contains 
the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  impregnates  and  is 
impregnated  in  the  same  manner.  The  young 
ones  are  chiefly  found  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
shallow  running  waters,  and  particularly  where 
they  are  tepified  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
large  ones  are  chiefly  sought  after ;  and  being 
put  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  they 
remain  for  months,  nay,  for  years,  without  taking 
any  other  subsistence.^     But  they  never  breed 

1  **  I  kept,  says  a  gentleman,  a  phial  of  water,  con- 
taining a  leech,  on  the  pane  of  my  lower  sash  cham- 
ber window,  to  tbat  when  I  looked  in  the  morning 
I  could  know  what  would  be  the  weather  of  the 
following  day.  If  the  weather  continues  serene  and 
beautiful  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  rolled  together  in  a  spiral  form.  If  it 
rains  either  before  or  after  noon  it  is  found  to  have 
crept  up  to  the  top  of  its  lodging,  and  there  it  re- 
mains till  the  weather  is  settled.  If  we  are  to  have 
wind,  the  poor  prisoner  moves  through  its  limpid 


in  this  confinement ;  and,  consequently,  what 
regards  that  part  of  their  history  still  remains 
obscure. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  they  seldom  grow  to 
above  four  inches ;  but  in  America  and  the  East 
they  are  found  from  six  to  seven.  Their  pools 
there  abound  with  them  in  such  numbers,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  bathing,  if  for  no  other 
consideration.  Our  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  the 
last  war  were  obliged  to  walk  in  those  countries 
through  marshy  grounds,  talk  with  terror  of  the 
number  of  leeches  that  infested  them  on  their 
march.  Even  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they  in- 
crease so  as  to  become  formidable.  Sedelius,  a 
German  physician,  relates,  that  a  girl  of  nine 
years  old,  who  was  keeping  sheep  near  the  city 
of  Bomst  in  Poland,  perceiving  a  soldier  making 
up  to  her,  went  to  hide  herself  in  a  neighbouring 
marsh  among  some  bushes ;  but  the  number  of 
leeches  was  so  great  in  that  place,  and  they  stuck 
to  her  so  close,  that  the  poor  creature  expired 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  which  she  lost  by 
their  united  efforts.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  one  of  those  insects,  which 
when  empty  generally  weighs  but  a  scruple,  will, 
when  gorged,  weigh  more  than  two  drachms. 

When  leeches  are  to  be  applied,  the  best  way 
is  to  take  them  from  the  water  in  which  they 
are  contained  about  an  hour  before,  for  they 
thus,  become  more  voracious,  and  fasten  more 
readily.  When  saturated  with  blood,  they  gen- 
erally fall  off  of  themselves ;  but  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  take  them  from  the  wound,  care 
should  be  used  to  pull  them  very  gently,  or  even 
to  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  if  they  continue  to 
adhere :  for  if  they  be  plucked  rudely  away,  it 
most  frequently  happens  that  they  leave  their 
teeth  in  the  wound,  which  makes  a  very  trou- 
blesome inflammation,  and  is  often  attended  with 
danger.  If  they  be  slow  in  fixing  to  the  part, 
they  are  often  enticed  by  rubbing  it  with  milk 
or  blood,  or  water  mixed  with  sugar.  As  salt  is 
a  poison  to  most  insects,  many  people  throw  it 
upon  the  leech  when  it  has  dropped  from  the 

habitation  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  seldom  rests 
until  it  begins  to  blow  hard.  If  a  remarkable  storm 
of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  succeed,  for  some  days  be- 
fore it  lodges  almost  continually  out  of  the  water, 
and  discovers  great  uneasiness  in  violent  throes  and 
convulsive-like  motions.  In  frost,  as  in  dear  sum- 
mer-like weather,  it  lies  constantly  at  the  bottom, 
and  in  snow,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its  dwell- 
ing on  the  very  mouth  of  the  phial.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  note  that  the  leech  is  kept  in  a  common 
eight-ounce  glass  phial,  about  three-fourths  filled  with 
water,  and  covered  on  the  mouth  with  a.bit  of  linen 
rag.  In  the  summer  time  the  water  is  changed  once 
a-week,  and  in  the  winter,  once  a-fortnight.  What 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  changes  philosophy 
may  determme ;  but  the  leech  appears  to  be  affected 
in  a  way  analogous  to  that  of  spirits  and  mercury  in 
a  weather-glass ;  and  it  seems  evident,  from  the  sur- 
prising sensations  which  it  manifests,  tbat  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  weather,  even  days  before  it 
takes  place,  makes  a  visible  alteration  upon  its  man- 
ner of  living.** — Edinburgh  Advertiser . 
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woond,  bj  whioh  means  it  disgorges  the  blood  it 
has  swallowed,  and  it  is.  then  kept  for  repeated 
application.  They  seldom,  however,  stick  after 
this  operation;  and  as  the  price  is  but  small, 
fresh  leeches  should  always  be  applied  whenever 
each  application  is  thought  necessary.' 

2  Considerable  ezdtenient  has  of  late  prevailed 
amongst  the  professional  and  unprofessioRal  public, 
b^  the  discovery  of  the  &ct  that,  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  the  immense  majority  of  leeches  em- 
ployed in  France  have  been  previously  gorged  with 
the  blood  of  animals,  in  order  to  increase  their 
weight  and  their  price.  M.  Chevalier,  Professor  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  has  published  on  this  subject  an 
interesting  pamphlet,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passages: — **  The  ponds,  which  formerly  fur- 
nished to  France  an  abundant  supply  of  leeches,  have 
now  been  for  some  time  completely  exhausted  by  the 
avidity  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic,  who 
sold  the  youngest  leeches,  and  thus  left  no  chance  of 
reproduction.  France  has  been,  for  the  last  18  years, 
obliged  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries  what  her  own 
fens  might  have  ^ven  her;  and  it  is  from  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Wallachu^  and  more  particularly  Hungary 
and  Russia,  that  she  imports  leeches.  The  extent 
of  the  trade  may  be  judged  of  by  the  statement  of 
the  fact,  that  from  the  year  1827  to  1844,  no  less 
than  500,000,000  leeches  have  been  imported  into 
France ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  leeches 
has  increased  from  15  to  40c.  a-|^iece.  Wholesale 
dealers  purchase  them  by  the  weight,  and  in  order 
to  increase  their  own  profits,  gorge  the  leeches 
with  the  blood  of  mammiferous  animals — ^the  sheep, 
the  calf,  the  ox — for  increase,  so  that  a  thousand 
middle-sized  leeches,  weight  two  pounds  and  a 
half,  value  75f.,  are  changed,  by  the  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  blood,  into  large  leeches,  weighing  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  sold  at  180  or  200f.^'  M. 
Magendie,  Professor  Royer  Collard,  Dr.  Louis  Berth, 
and  many  other  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
fiurulty,  have  also  investigated  the  subject,  and  fully 
concur  with  M.  Chevalier  in  deprecating  the  fraud, 
in  stating  that  the  origin  of  the  blood  contained  in 
the  bodies  of  gorged  leeches  being  unknown,  may  be- 
come the  source  of  contagious  diseases  transmitted 
from  animals  to  man,  and  in  warning  the  public 
against  an  imposition  alike  injurious  to  commerce 
and  to  health Medical  7Vn€S. 

Supplement  ART  Note. 

Perdval,  in  his  description  of  the. island  of  Ceylon, 
gives  an  account  of  a  species  of  leech  which  is  found 
in  vast  numbers  in  the  marshes  of  that  island.  *'  One 
fipecies  of  leech  (he  says),  has  left  too  deep  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Besides  the  leeches  employed  by  apothecaries,  to  re- 
duce tumours,  and  carry  off  corrupted  blood,  there  is 
another  species,  which  infests  in  immense  numbers  the 
woods  and  swampy  grounds  of  Ceylon,  particularly 
in  the  rainy  season,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every 
one  who  passes  through  them.  The  leeches  of  this 
species  are  very  small,  not  being  much  bigger  than  a 
pm;  and  are  of  a  dark  speckled  colour.  In  their 
motions  they  do  not  crawl  like  a  worm,  or  like  the 
leeches  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  Europe,  but 
keep  constantly  springing,  by  first  fixing  their  head 


on  a  place,  and  bringbg  their  tail  up  to  it  by  a  sod- 
den jerk,  while  at  the  same  time  their  head  is  thrown 
forward  for  another  hold.  In  this  manner  they  move 
so  exceedingly  quick,  that  before  they  are  perceived, 
they  contrive  to  get  upon  one's  clothes,  when  they 
immediately  endeavour  by  some  aperture  to  find  ao 
entrance  to  the  skin.  As  soon  as  they  reach  it  they 
begin  to  draw  blood ;  and  as  they  can  effect  this  even 
through  the  light  clothing  worn  in  this  climate,  it  is  . 
almost  impossible  to  pass  through  the  woods  and 
swamps  in  rainy  weather  without  being  covered  with  i 
blood.  On  our  way  to  Candy,  in  marehing  through 
the  narrow  paths  among  the  woods,  we  were  terriUy 
annoyed  by  these  vermin ;  for  whenever  any  of  us 
sat  down  or  even  halted  for  a  moment,  we  were  sure 
to  be  immediately  attacked  by  multitudes  of  them; 
and  before  we  could  get  rid  ik  them  our  gloves  and 
boots  were  filled  with  blood.  This  was  attended 
with  no  small  danger;  for  if  a  soldier  were  from 
drunkenness  or  fiitigue  to  fidl  asleep  on  the  ground, 
he  must  have  perished  by  bleeding  to  death.  Ob 
rising  in  the  morning  I  have  often  found  my  bed- 
clothes and  skin  covered  with  blood  in  an  aWmu^ 
manner.  The  Dutch,  in  their  marches  into  the  in- 
terior, at  different  times  lost  several  of  their  moi; 
and  on  our  setting  out,  they  told  us  we  ahould 
hardly  be  able  to  make  our  way  for  them.  But 
though  we  were  terribly  annoyed,  we  all  escaped 
without  any  serious  accident.  Other  animak,  as 
well  as  man,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these 
leeches.  Horses  in  particular,  from  their  excessive 
plunging  and  kicking  to  get  rid  of  these  creatures 
when  they  frsten  upon  them,  render  it  very  unssfe 
for  any  one  to  ride  through  the  woods  of  the  interior." 
M.  Gay,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Blainville,  from 
Chili,  dated  5th  Julv,  1835,  says:  **It  is  a  remark- 
able drcumstance,  that  here  all  the  leeches  exist  in 
the  woods,  and  never  in  the  water ;  and,  indeed,  I 
cannot  botanize  without  having  my  legs  severely 
punctured  by  them.  They  crawl  on  pluits,  trunks 
of  trees,  and  shrubs,  never  approaching  marshes  or 
rivers;  and  the  only  one  which  I  have  been  fintunate 
enough  to  discover  in  such  localities  is  a  very  small 
species  of  Branchibolle,,  which  inhabits  the  pulmon- 
ary cavity  ofAvicula  Dombeii;  it  was  while  direct- 
ing this  molluscous  animal  that  I  detected  it.  I  have 
discovered  another  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santiago,  which  Uvea  on  the  giUs  in  the  Astacas. 
An  equally  interesting  fiict,  and  whidi  deserves  your 
attention,  is  the  tendency  exhibited  by  reptiles  to  be- 
come viviparous  in  these  southern  regions.  Almost  aU 
those  which  I  have  dissected  presented  this  remark- 
able circumstance.  Not  only  does  the  harmless  ad- 
der of  Valdivia  give  birth  to  a  living  progeny,  but 
likewise  all  the  beautiful  Iguanas  allied  to  the  genus 
Zeposoma  of  M.  Spix,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  colours,  I  have  in  the  meantime  termed 
Chrywaawnu.  All  the  species  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, including  those  which  at  Santia^  deposit  eggs, 
have  without  exception  presented  this  phenomenon, 
and  I  may  hence  be  allowed  to  generalize.  The  Ba^ 
trachians  have  also  furnished  me  some  examples  of 
this  description,  although  in  genend  they  are  ovipsr- 
ous.  Nevertheless,  a  genus  resembling  the  Rkmdh 
of  Fitzinger,  and  of  which  sevend  spedes,  rsther 
prettily  marked,  form  part  of  my  collection,  is  con- 
stantly viviparous,  and  therefore  increases  the  proofs 
of  a  &ct,  which  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  examples  oecur  within  a 
radius  of  two  or  tiiree  leagues  only." 
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BOOK     II. 
INSECTS   OF    THE    SECOND    ORDER. 


CHAP.  I. 

or  THE  BXCOITD  O&DBB  OF  I5BECTB. 

Iv  the  former  part  we  gave  a  concise  history  of 
the  most  considerable  insects  that  without  wings 
were  produced  in  a  perfect  state ;  either  from 
the  body  of  the  parent  alive  like  quadrupeds,  or 
from  the  egg  in  the  manner  of  birds.  We  come 
now  to  a  second  order  of  insects,  that  are  pro- 
duced from  the  ^gg,  like  the  former,  but  not  in 
a  perfect  state ;  for  when  first  excluded,  they  are 
without  wings.  This,  however,  does  not  hinder 
the  exercise  of  their  animal  functions ;  the  in- 
sect, although  not  yet  come  to  perfection,  walks, 
leaps,  and  eats ;  nor  is  it  ever  deprived  of  mo- 
tion, only  that  it  rests  a  little  when  it  is  about 
to  cast  that  part  of  its  skin  previous  to  its  state 
of  perfection.  It  is  then  seen  to  assume  two 
wings,  which,  like  a  budding  flower,  burst 
through  the  case  that  contained  them,  and  the 
animsd  becomes  a  winged  insect  in  its  state  of 
highest  perfection.  To  this  order  we  may  refer 
the  Libella  or  Dragon-fly,  the  Formica  Leo  or 
Lion-ant,  the  Grasshopper,  the  Locust,  the  Crick- 
et, the  Wood-cricket,  the  Mole-cricket,  the  Flea- 
locust,  the  Flying-bug,  the  IHpula,  the  Water- 
scorpion,  the  Notonecta  or  Water-fly,  and  many 
others. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  LIBELLA,  OB  DEAGON-FLY. 

Of  all  the  flies  which  adorn  or  diversify  the  face 
of  nature,  these  are  the  most  various  and  the 
most  beautiful;  they  are  of  all  colours;  green, 
blue,  crimson,  scarlet,  white :  some  unite  a  vari- 
ety of  the  most  vivid  tints,  and  exhibit  in  one 
animal  more  diflerent  shades  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rainbow.  They  are  called,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  different  names ; 
but  none  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  them,  as  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  flies  by  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  by  the  laigeness  of  their 
eyes,  and  the  beautiful  transparency  of  their 
wings^  which  are  four  in  number.  They  are  seen 
in  summer  flying  with  great  rapidity  near  every 
hedge,  and  by  every  running  brook ;  they  some- 
times settle  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  some- 
times keep  for  hours  together  on  the  wing. 
Dragon-flies,  though  there  are  three  or  four 


Afferent  kinds,  yet  agree  in  the  most  striking 
parts  of  their  history,  and  one  account  may  serve 
for  all.  The  largest  sort  are  generally  found 
from  two  to  three  inches  long ;  their  tail  is  fork- 
ed ;  their  body  divided  into  eleven  rings ;  their 
eyes  are  large,  homy,  and  transparent,  divided 
by  a  number  of  intersections ;  and  their  wings, 
that  always  lie  flat  when  they  are  at  rest,  are  of 
a  beautiful  glossy  transparency ;  sometimes  shin- 
ing like  silver,  and  sometimes  glistening  like 
gold.  Within  the  mouth  are  to  be  seen  two 
teeth  covered  with  a  beautiful  lip :  with  these 
the  creatures  bite  fiercely  when  they  are  taken  ; 
but  their  bite  is  perfectly  harmless,  as  I  have 
experienced  more  than  once. 

These  insects,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  the  war 
ter,  where  they  remain  for  some  time  without 
seeming  life  or  motion.  They  are  ejected  by  the 
female  into  the  water  by  clusters,  Eke  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  where  they  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their 
natural  weight,  and  continue  in  that  state  till 
the  young  ones  find  strength  enough  to  break 
the  shell,  and  to  separate  from  each  other.  The 
form  in  which  they  first  show  life  is  that  of  a 
worm  with  six  legs,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  dragon-fly  in  its  winged  state,  except  that 
the  wings  are  yet  concealed  within  a  sheath  pe- 
culiar to  this  animal  The  rudiments  of  these 
appear  in  bunches  on  the  back,  within  which  the 
wings  are  folded  up  into  each  other,  while  all 
the  colours  and  varieties  of  painting  appear 
transparent  through  the  skin.  These  animals, 
upon  quitting  the  egg,  still  continue  in  the  wa- 
ter, where  they  creep  and  swim,  but  do  not  move 
swiftly.  They  have  likewise  a  sharp  sight,  and 
immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  if  any  one  comes 
to  the  places  where  they  live,  or  whenever  they 
perceive  the  least  uncommon  object.  Their  food 
at  that  time  is  soft  mud  and  the  glutinous  earthy 
substances  that  are  found  at  the  bottom. 

When  these  animals  prepare  to  change  from 
their  reptile  to  their  flying  state,  they  then  move 
out  of  the  water  to  a  dry  place ;  as  into  grass,  to 
pieces  of  wood,  stone,  or  anything  else  they  meet 
with.  They  there  firmly  fix  their  acute  claws; 
and,  for  a  short  time,  continue  quite  immovea- 
ble, as  if  meditating  on  the  change  they  are  to 
undergo.  It  is  then  observed,  that  the  dcin  first 
opens  on  the  head  and  back ;  and  out  of  this 
opening  they  exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes, 
and  at  length  their  six  legs ;  whilst  in  the  mean- 
time, the  hollow  and  empty  skin,  or  slough  of 
their  legs,  remains  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.    Af^ 
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ter  this,  the  enclosed  creature  creeps  forwiird  by 
degrees ;  and  by  this  means  draws  first  its  wings 
and  then  its  body  out  of  the  skin ;  and  proceed- 
ing a  little  farther,  sits  at  rest  for  some  time,  as 
if  immoveable.  During  this  time  the  wings, 
which  were  moist  and  folded,  begin  by  degrees 
to  expand  themselves,  and  to  make  smooth  and 
even  all  those  plaits  which  were  laid  against  each 
other,  like  a  closed  fan.  The  body  is  likewise 
insensibly  extended,  until  all  the  limbs  have  ob- 
tained their  proper  size  and  dimensions.  All 
these  surprising  and  difficult  operations  are  ao- 
oomplished  by  the  force  of  the  blood  and  the  cir- 
culating humours.  The  creature  cannot  at  first 
make  use  of  its  new  wings,  and  therefore  is  forced 
to  stay  in  the  same  place  until  all  its  limbs  are 
dried  by  the  circumambient  air.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, begins  to  enter  upon  a  more  noble  life  than 
it  had  hitherto  led  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook ; 
and  from  creeping  slowly  and  living  accidentally, 
it  now  wings  the  air,  and  makes  choice  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  its  provisions. 

Indeed,  no  animal  is  more  amply  fitted  for 
motion,  subsistence,  and  enjoyment.  As  it  hunts 
and  seeks  after  its  food  flying  in  the  air,  nature 
has  provided  it  with  two  large  eyes,  which  make 
almost  the  whole  head,  and  which  resemble  glit- 
tering mother-of-pearl.  It  has  also  four  expan- 
sive silver-coloured  wings,  with  which,  as  with 
oars,  it  can  turn  itself  with  prodigious  velocity ; 
and  to  assist  these,  it  is  furnished  with  a  very 
long  body,  which,  like  a  rudder,  directs  its  mo- 
tions. As  the  wings  are  long,  and  the  legs  short, 
they  seldom  walk,  but  are  ever  seen  either  rest- 
ing or  flying.  For  this  reason,  they  always 
choose  dry  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  remain 
on ;  and  when  they  have  refreshed  themselves  a 
little,  they  renew  their  flight.  Thus  they  are 
seen  adorning  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of 
beauty,  lightly  traversing  the  air  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  expanding  the  most  beautiful 
colours  to  the  sun.  The  garden,  the  forest,  the 
hedges,  and  the  rivulets,  are  animated  by  their 
sports ;  and  there  are  few  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  country,  who  have  not  employed  a  part 
of  their  childhood  in  the  pursuit. 

But  while  these  beautiful  flies  appear  to  us  so 
idly  and  innocently  employed,  they  are  in  fact 
the  greatest  tyrants  of  the  insect  tribe ;  and, 
like  the  hawk  among  birds,  are  only  hovering 
up  and  down  to  seize  their  prey.  They  are  the 
strongest  and  the  most  courageous  of  all  winged 
insects ;  nor  is  there  one,  how  large  soever,  that 
they  will  not  attack  and  devour.  The  blue-fly, 
the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  hornet,  make  their 
constant  prey ;  and  even  the  butterfly,  that 
spreads  so  large  a  wing,  is  often  caught  and 
treated  without  mercy.  Their  appetite  seems 
to  know  no  bounds ;  they  spend  the  whole  day 
in  the  pursuit,  and  have  been  seen  to  devour  three 
times  their  own  size  in  the  capture  of  a  single 
hour.  They  seize  their  prey  flying  with  their 
six  claws,  and  tear  it  easily  to  pieces  with  their 


teeth,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  trouble- 
some wounds. 

But  the  males  are  upon  the  wing  for  another 
purpose  beside  that  of  food,  as  they  are  very  sa- 
lacious, and  seek  the  females  with  great  ardour. 
The  sun  no  sooner  begins  to  warm  the  fields, 
than  the  males  are  found  assiduously  employed 
each  in  seeking  its  mate ;  and  no  sooner  does  a 
female  appear  but  two  or  three  nudes  are  seen 
pursuing  and  endeavouring  to  seize  her  with  all 
their  arts  and  agility.  The  instrument  of  gen- 
eration in  the  male  is  placed  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  insect,  being  not  at  the  end  of 
the  tail,  as  in  others,  but  immediately  under  the 
breast,  and  consequently,  at  fijrst  view,  incapable 
of  being  united  to  the  sexual  part  of  the  female ; 
which,  as  in  other  insects,  lies  in  the  tail  To 
perform  this  junction,  nature  has  provided  the 
male  with  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  proceeding. 
As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  female,  and  finds 
himself  sufliciently  near,  he  seizes  upon  the  back 
of  her  head  by  surprise,  and  fastening  his  daws 
upon  her,  turns  round  his  forky  tail,  which  he 
fiiiBtens  round  her  neck,  and  in  this  manner  fixes 
himself  so  closely  and  firmly,  that  no  efforts  can 
remove  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  she  flies  from 
one  branch  to  another,  and  settles  upon  them, 
he  still  keeps  fixed,  and  often  continues  in  this 
situation  for  three  or  four  hours  successively. 
When  he  flies,  she  is  obliged  to  fly  with  him ; 
but  he  stiU  directs  the  way :  and  though  she 
moves  her  wings,  she  seems  entirely  guided  by 
his  motion.  As  yet,  however,  the  business  of 
impregnation  is  not  performed ;  for  to  this  the 
female  must  contribute ;  and  she  at  last  seems, 
by  the  continuance  of  her  constraint,  to  comply : 
for,  turning  up  the  end  of  her  tail  to  that  part 
of  the  breast  of  the  male  in  which  lies  the  part 
proper  for  generation,  both  instruments  meet, 
and  the  eggs  of  the  female  receive  the  necessary 
fecundation.  An  hour  or  two  after  this  she  flies 
to  some  neighbouring  pool,  where  she  deposits 
her  eggs,  as  was  already  mentioned.  There  they 
continue  in  a  reptile  state  for  a  year ;  and  then 
are  changed  into  a  beautiful  fly,  resembling  the 
parent. 

SUPPLBMEHTART  NoTE. 

During  the  grub-state  of  the  dragon-fly,  it  preyt 
with  the  most  savage  ferocity  on  all  aquatic  insects. 
It  is  likewise,  at  this  period,  furnished  with  an  ap- 
paratus at  the  end  of  the  body,  by  which  it  can  suck 
up  and  eject  water  with  such  considerable  force,  that 
the  stream  is  perceptible  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  inches  from  their  bodies.  If  they  are  kept 
some  time  out  of  water,  the  desire  or  necessity  of 
respiration  is  augmented:  and  accordingly,  when 
replaced  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  inspirations 
and  respirations  are  repeated  with  unusual  force  and 
frequency. 

The  Depressed  dragoH-flvt  the  general  manners  or 
habits  of  which  resemble  tnose  of  its  cogenera,  is  of 
so  different  a  colour  in  the  different  sexes,  that  the 
shape  is  the  chief  criterion  of  the  species.  The  body 
of  the  male  is  of  a  bright  blue,  with  brown  mar^gfina* 
variegations,  while  that  of  the  female,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  is  of  a  bright  ;^ello\v,  with  similar  marginal 
markings.  Like  the  libellula  grandis,  this  species  is 
principally  seen  towards  the  decline  of  summer,  and 
flies  with  great  rapidity  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
brooks  and  stagnant  waters.  It  differs  much  from 
other  species  of  this  genus,  from  the  body  being  much 
flattened. 

The  BUzck-winged  dragwi-fly  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  ui  this  country,  and  is  generally  seen 
flying,  during  the  morning  hours,  about  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  stagnant  waters.  The  general  colour  of 
the  body  is  deep  blue-green,  while  the  wings  are 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  very  larp^e  patch  or  area 
of  bluish  black.  The  insect  varies,  however,  in 
point  of  colour,  more  than  any  other  species,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  with  the  wings  perfectly  plain  or  un- 
marked, and  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  entirely 
blue-black :  the  tinge  of  the  body  also  varies  in  a 
similar  manner,  being  either  bright  golden-green, 
deep  livid  blue,  or  sometimes  brown. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  THE  FORMICA  LBO,  OR  LIOR-ANT. 

Although  this  animal  properly  belongs  to  no  or- 
der of  inseots,  yet  as  it  is  changed  into  a  fly  very 
much  resembling  that  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  its 
history  here.  If  we  c6n6ider  the  life  of  this  ani- 
mal, in  its  different  stages  of  existence,  we  shall 
find  it  equally  wonderful  in  all ;  but  as  it  changes 
to  a  dnigon-fly,  what  we  have  said  of  that  ani- 
mal above,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  lion- 
ant,  when  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  air,  in 
every  respect  resembles  that  which  has  already 
been  described;  its  glossy  wings,  its  voracious 
appetites,  its  peculiar  manner  of  generation  are 
entirely  the  same.  It  is  in  its  reptile  state  that 
it  differs  from  all  other  insects ;  and  in  that  state 
it  will  be  amusing  to  pursue  its  history. 

The  lion-ant,  in  its  reptile  state,  is  of  the  size 
of  a  common  wood-louse,  but  somewhat  broader. 
It  has  a  pretty  long  head  and  a  roundish  body, 
which  becomes  a  little  narrower  towards  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  a  dirty  gray,  speckled  with 
black,  and  the  body  is  composed  of  several  flat 
rings,  which  slip  one  upon  another.  It  has  six 
feet,  four  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  breast,  and 
two  to  the  neck.  The  head  is  small  and  flat, 
and  before  there  are  two  little  smooth  horns  or 
feelers,  which  are  hard,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  crooked  at  the  ends.  At  the  basis 
of  the  feelers  there  are  two  small  black  lively 
eyes,  by  which  it  can  see  the  smallest  object,  as 
is  easily  discovered  by  its  starting  from  every 
thing  that  approaches. 

To  a  form  so  unpromising,  and  so  ill  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  rapacity,  this  animal  unites 
the  most  ravenous  appetites  in  nature;  but  to 
mark  its  imbecility  still  stronger,  as  other  ani- 
mals have  wings  or  feet  to  enable  them  to  advance 
towards  their  prey,  the  Uon-ant  is  unprovided 
with  such  assistance  from  either.  It  has  logs, 
indeed;  but  these  only  enable  it  to  run  back- 


ward, so  that  it  could  as  soon  die  as  make  the 
smallest  progressive  motion.  Thus  famished  and 
rapacious  as  it  ever  seems,  its  prey  must  come  to 
it,  or  rather  into  the  snare  provided  for  it,  or  the 
insidious  assassin  must  starve. 

But  Nature,  that  has  denied  it  strength  or 
swiftness,  has  given  it  an  equivalent  in  cunning, 
so  that  no  animal  fares  more  sumptuously  with- 
out stirring  from  its  retreat.  For  this  purpose, 
it  chooses  a  dry  sandy  place  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
or  under  some  shelter,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
machinations  from  the  rain.  The  driest  and 
most  sandy  spot  is  the  most  proper  for  it ;  be- 
cause a  heavy  clogged  earth  would  defeat  its  la- 
bour. When  it  goes  about  to  dig  the  hole  where 
it  takes  its  prey,  it  begins  to  bend  the  hinder 
part  of  its  body,  which  is  pointed,  and  thus  works 
backward ;  making,  after  several  attempts,  a  cir- 
cular furrow,  which  serves  to  mark  out  the  size 
of  the  hole  it  intends  making,  as  the  ancients 
marked  out  the  limits  of  a  city  with  a  plough. 
Within  this  first  furrow  it  digs  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  afterwards  others,  which  are  always 
less  than  the  preceding.  Then  it  begins  to  deep- 
en its  hole,  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the 
sand,  which  it  throws  with  its  horns  or  feelers 
towards  the  edges,  as  we  see  men  throw  up  sand 
in  a  gravel-pit.  Thus,  by  repeating  its  labours 
all  round,  the  sand  is  thrown  up  in  a  circle  about 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  until  the  whole  is  quite  com- 
pleted. This  hole  is  always  formed  in  a  perfect 
circle ;  and  the  pit  itself  resembles  the  inside  of 
an  inverted  funnel.^     When  this  insect  first 

1  It  frequently  happens  in  the  course  of  its  labours, 
sometimes  even  when  they  are  near  a  close,  that  it 
will  meet  w^th  a  stone  of  some  size  which  would,  if 
suffered  to  remain,  injure  materially  the  perfection 
of  its  trap.  But  such  obstacles  as  this  do  not  pre- 
vent the  insect  from  proceeding :  on  the  contrary,  it 
redoubles  its  assiduity  to  remove  the  obstruction,  as 
M.  Bonnet  repeatedly  witnessed.  If  the  stone  be 
small,  it  can  manage  to  jerk  it  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sand ;  but  when  it  is  two  or  three  times 
larger  and  heavier  than  its  own  bodv,  it  must  have 
recourse  to  other  means  of  removal.  The  larger 
stones  it  usually  leaves  till  the  last,  and  when  it  has 
removed  all  the  sand  which  it  intends,  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  try  what  it  can  do  with  the  less  manageable 
obstacles.  For  this  purpose,  it  crawls  backwards  to 
the  place  where  a  stone  may  be,  and  thrusting  its 
tail  under  it,  is  at  great  pains  to  get  it  properly  bal- 
anced on  its  back,  by  an  alternate  motion  of  the 
rings  composing  its  body.  When  it  has  succeeded 
in  adjusting  the  stone,  it  crawls  up  the  side  of  the 
pit  with  great  care,  and  deposits  its  burden  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle.  Should  the  stone  happen  to 
be  round,  the  balance  can  be  kept  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  as  it  has  to  travel  with  its  load 
upon  a  slope  of  loose  sand  which  is  ready  to  give 
way  at  every  step ;  and  often  when  the  insect  hac 
carried  it  to  the  very  brink  it  roUs  off  its  back  am 
tumbles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  acci- 
dent, so  far  from  discouraging  the  ant-lion,  only  sti- 
mulates it  to  more  persevering  efforts.  Bonnet  ob- 
served it  renew  these  attempts  to  dislodge  a  stone, 
five  or  six  times.  It  is  only  when  it  finds  it  utterly 
impossible  to  succeed,  that  it  abandons  the  design, 
and  commences  another  pit  in  a  fresh  situation.  When 
it  succeeds  in  getting  a  stone  beyond  the  line  of  its 
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lenTes  the  egg  and  is  newly  hatched,  the  first  pit 
it  makes  is  Tery  small ;  bat  as  it  grovra  bigger, 
it  makes  a  larger  hole ;  which  is  destined,  like  a 
pit-fall,  to  entrap  its  prey.  It  is  generally  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  as  muoh  in  diameter. 

The  work  being  thus,  with  great  labour,  fin- 
ished, the  insidious  insect  places  itself  in  ambush, 
hiding  itself  in  the  bottom  under  the  sand,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  two  horns  encircle  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  All  the  sides  of  this  pitfall 
are  made  of  the  most  loose  and  crumbling  mate- 
rials ;  so  that  scarce  any  insect  can  climb  up 
that  has  once  got  down  to  the  bottom.  Consci- 
ous of  this,  the  lion-ant  remains  in  patient  ex- 
pectation, ready  to  profit  by  that  accident  which 
throws  some  heedless  little  animal  into  its  den. 
If  then,  by  misfortune,  an  ant,  a  wood-louse,  or 
a  small  caterpillar,  walks  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  the  sand  gives  way  beneath  them, 
they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they 
meet  inevitable  destruction.  The  fall  of  a  single 
grain  of  sand  gives  the  murderer  notice  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cave;  and  it  never  fiiils  to  sally 
forth  to  seize  upon  its  prey.  It  happens  some- 
times, however,  that  the  ant  or  the  wood-louse  is 
too  nimble,  and  runs  up  the  sides  of  the  pit&ll 
before  the  other  can  make  ready  to  seise  it. 
The  lion-ant  has  then  another  contrivance,  still 
more  wonderful  than  the  former ;  for,  by  means 
of  its  broad  head  and  feelers,  it  has  a  method  of 
throwing  up  a  shower  of  sand  which  falls  upon 
the  struggling  captive  with  tremendous  weight, 
and  once  more  crushes  it  down  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  insect  is  once  fallen  thus  low,  no  ef- 
forts can  relieve  or  release  it ;  the  lion-ant  seizes 
it  with  its  feelers,  which  are  hollow,  and  darting 
them  both  into  its  body,  sucks  out  all  the  little 
animal's  juices  with  the  utmost  rapacity. 

When  the  prey  is  thus  reduced  to  a  husk,  and 
nothing  but  the  external  form  remains,  the  next 
care  of  the  murderer  is  to  remove  the  body  firom 
its  cell ;  since  the  appearance  of  dead  carcasses 
might  forewarn  other  insects  of  the  danger  of 
the  place.  The  insect,  therefore,  takes  up  the 
wasted  trunk  with  its  feelers,  and  throws  it, 
with  wonderful  strength,  at  least  six  inches  from 
the  edge  of  its  hole  -,  and  then  patiently  sets 
about  mending  the  breaches  which  its  fortifica- 
tions had  received  in  the  last  engagement.  No- 
thing can  abate  its  industry,  its  vigilance,  its 
patience,  or  its  rapacity.  It  wiU  work  for  a 
week  together  to  make  its  pit&ll ;  it  will  conti- 
nue upon  the  watch  for  more  than  a  moath,  pa- 
tiently expecting  the  approach  of  its  prey ;  and  if 
it  comes  in  greater  quantities  than  is  needful, 
yet  still  the  little  voracious  creature  will  quit 
the  insect  it  has  newly  killed,  and  leave  it  half- 
eattm,  to  kill  and  attack  any  other  that  happens 
to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  malignity ;  thou^ 
so  voracious,  it  b  surprisingly  patient  of  hunger ; 

circle,  it  is  not  content  with  letting  it  rest  there ; 
but  to  prevent  it  from  again  rolling  in,  it  goes  on  to 
push  it  to  a  considerable  distance. — Ed. 


some  of  them  having  been  kept  in  a  box  with 
sand,  for  six  months  and  upwards,  without  feed- 
ing at  alL 

When  the  lion-ant  attains  a  certain  age,  in 
which  it  is  to  change  into  another  form,  it  then 
leaves  off  its  usual  rapacious  habits,  bat  ke^ 
on  its  industry.  It  no  longer  continues  to  make 
pits,  but  fiorrows  up  the  sand  all  around  in  an 
irregular  manner :  testifying  those  workings  and 
violent  agitations  which  most  insects  eidiibit 
previous  to  their  transformation.  These  animah 
are  produced  in  autumn,  and  generally  live  a 
year,  and  perhaps  two,  before  they  assume  a 
winged  form.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  ai«  found 
at  the  end  of  winter  of  all  sizes ;  and  it  woqM 
seem  that  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  had  not  yet 
attained  to  sufficient  maturity  for  transforma- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  ms^,  when  the  time  of  change 
approaches,  if  the  insect  finds  its  little  cell  con- 
venient, it  seeks  no  other ;  if  it  is  obliged  to  re- 
move, after  furrowing  up  the  sand,  it  hides  itsdf 
under  it,  horns  and  alL — It  there  spins  a  thread, 
in  the  manner  of  the  spider ;  which  being  made 
of  a  glutinous  substance,  and  being  humid  fkom 
the  moisture  of  its  body,  sti<^  to  the  little  par- 
ticles of  sand  among  which  it  is  spun ;  and  in 
proportbn  as  it  is  thus  excluded,  the  rnsect  rolls 
up  its  web,  sand  and  all,  into  a  ball,  of  whidi  it- 
self is  the  centre.  This  ball  is  about  half  aa  inch 
in  diameter ;  and  within  it  the  insect  resides,  in 
an  apartment  sufficiently  spacious  for  afl  its  mo- 
tions. The  outside  is  composed  of  sand  and  silk ; 
the  inside  is  lined  with  silk  only,  of  a  fine  pearl- 
colour,  extremely  delicate,  and  perfeody  bemti- 
fuL  '  But  though  tile  work  is  so  eniocis  wctlun, 
it  exhibits  nothing  to  external  appearance  but  a 
lump  of  sand;  and  thus  escapes  the  search  of 
birdis  that  might  otherwise  disturb  the  inhabi- 
tant within. 

The  insect  eontinues  thus  shut  up  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months ;  and  gradually  parts  with  its 
eyes,  its  feelers^  its  feet,  and  its  skin ;  all  which 
are  thrust  into  a  comer  of  the  inner  apartment, 
like  a  rag.  The  insect  then  appears  almost  in 
its  winged  state,  except  that  there  is  a  thin  skin 
which  wraps  up  the  wings,  and  that  appears  to 
be  nothing  else  but  a  liquor  dried  on  their  oat- 
side.  Still,  however,  the  little  animal  is  too- del- 
icate and  tender  to  venture  from  its  retieat; 
but  continues  endosed  for  some  time  longer:  at 
length,  when  the  members  of  this  new  insect 
have  acquired  the  necessary  consistence  and 
vigour,  it  tears  open  its  lodging,  and  breaks 
through  its  wall.  For  this  purpose  it  his  two 
teeth,  like  those  of  grasshoppers^  with  whsch  it 
eats  through,  and  enlaiges  the  opening;  till  it 
gets  out.  Its  body,  which  is  turned  like  a  screw, 
takes  up  no  more  than  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch;  but  when  it  is  unfolded,  it  becomes 
half  an  inch  in  length ;  while  its  wiii^  that 
seemed  to  occupy  the  smallest  space,  in  two  min- 
utes unfold,  and  become  longer  than  the  body. 
In  short,  it  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful  fly,  of 
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the  libellula  kind,  with  a  long  slender  body,  of  a 
blown  colour;  a  email  head,  with  large  bright 
eyes,  long  slender  legs,  and  four  large  transpa- 
rent reticulated  wings.  The  rest  of  its  habits 
resemUe  that  insect  whose  form  it  bean ;  except, 
that  instead  of  dropping  its  c^ggs  in  the  water,  it 
deposits  them  in  sand,  where  they  are  soon  hatch- 
ed into  that  rapacious  insect  so  justly  admired 
for  its  method  of  oatchixig  its  prey. 


CHAP.  IT. 

or  THE  0&A8SBOFPER,  THE  LOCUST,  THE  OICJinA, 
THE  CBICKfiT,  AV1>  THE  MOLE-CBICKET. 

BELoaaiEO  to  the  second  order  of  insects,  we  find 
a  tribe  of  little  animals,  which,  though  diffmng 
in  size  and  colour,  strongly  resemble  each  other 
in  figure,  appetites,  nature,  and  transformation. 
But  though  they  all  appear  of  one  family,  yet 
man  has  been  taught  to  hold  them  in  different 
estimation;  for  while  some  of  this  tribe  amuse 
him  with  their  chirpings,  and  banish  solitude 
from  the  fields,  others  come  in  swarms,  eat  up 
everything  that  is  green,  and  in  a  single  night, 
comrert  the  most  delightful  landscape  into  a 
dreary  waste.  However,  if  these  animals  be 
separately  considered,  the  devouring  locust  is 
not,  in  the  leasts  more  mischievous  than  the  mu- 
sical grasshopper;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
one  species  comes  for  food  in  a  swarm,  the  other 
feeds  singly. 

That  animal  which  is  called  the  grasshopper 
with  us,  differs  greatly  from  the  cicada  of  anti- 
quity ;  for  as  onr  insect  is  active  enough  in  hop- 
ping through  the  long  grass,  from  whence  it  has 
taken  its  name,  the  cicada  had  not  this  power, 
but  either  walked  or  fiew.  The  little  hissing 
note  also  of  our  grasshopper  is  very  different 
from  the  song  of  the  cicad^  which  was  louder, 
and  £Etr  more  musical  The  manner  in  which 
this  note  is  produced  by  the  two  animals  is  very 
different ;  for  the  cicada  makes  it  by  a  kind  of 
buckler,  which  the  male  has  beneath  its  belly ; 
the  grasshopper,  by  a  transparent  membrane 
that  covers  a  hole  at  the  base  of  its  wings. 
There  is  still  a  greater  variety  in  all  these  with 
regard  to  shape  and  colour.  Some  are  green, 
some  black,  some  livid,  and  some  variegated; 
but  many  of  them  do  not  show  all  their  colours 
till  they  fly.  Some  have  l<»ig  legs,  some  short, 
some  with  more  joints,  others  with  fewer.  Some 
sing,  others  are  mute ;  some  are  innocent,  doing 
no  damage  to  the  husbandman ;  while  others  do 
Buch  prodigious  mischief  that  they  are  looked 
upon,  in  some  countries,  as  one  of  the  terrible 
scourges  of  the  incensed  Divinity. 

Of  this  variegated  tribe,  the  HtUe  grasshopper 
that  breeds  in  such  plenty  in  every  meadow,  and 
that  continues  its  chirping  through  the  summer, 
is  best  known  to  us ;  and  by  having  its  history. 


we  shall  be  possessed  of  that  of  all  the  rest. 
This  animal  is  of  the  colour  of  green  leaves,  ex- 
cept a  line  of  brown  which  streaks  the  back,  and 
two  pale  lines  under  the  belly  and  behind  the 
legs.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  head,  the  cors- 
let, and  the  belly.  The  head  is  oblong,  regard- 
ing the  earth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  horse.  Its  mouth  is  covered  by  a  kind 
of  round  buckler  jutting  over  it^  and  armed  with 
teeth  of  a  brown  colour,  hooked  at  the  points. 
Within  the  mouth  is  perceivable  a  large  reddish 
tongue,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  feelers 
or  horns  are  very  long,  tapering  off  to  a  point ; 
and  the  eyes  are  like  two  black  specks,  a  little 
prominent  The  corslet  is  elevated,  narrow, 
aimed  above  and  below  by  two  serrated  spines. 
The  back  is  anned  with  a  strong  buckkr,  to 
which  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  bound, 
and  round  these  muscles  are  seen  the  vessels  by 
which  the  animal  breathes  as  white  as  snow. 
The  last  pair  of  legs  are  much  longer  and  strong- 
er than  the  first  two  pair,  fortified  by  thick  mus- 
cles, and  very  well  formed  for  leaping.  It  has 
four  wings  ;  the  anterior  ones  springing  from  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  the  posterior  from  the  third 
pair.  The  hinder  wings  are  much  finer,  and  more 
expansive,  than  the  foremost,  and  are  the  princi- 
pal instruments  <^  its  flight.  The  belly  is  consid- 
erably large,  composed  of  eight  rings,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  forky  tail,  covered  with  down  like 
the  tail  of  a  rat.  When  examined  internally,  be- 
sides the  gullet,  we  discover  a  small  stomach ; 
and  behind  that  a  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and 
furrowed  withinside :  lower  down  there  is  till  a 
third;  so  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  all 
the  animals  <^  this  order  are  said  to  chew  the 
cud,  as  they  so  much  resemble  ruminant  animals 
in  their  internal  conformation. 

A  short  time  after  the  grasshopper  assumes  its 
wings,  it  fills  the  meadow  with  its  note ;  which, 
Hke  that  among  birds,  is  a  call  to  courtship.^ 

1  We  «kaU  here,  by  way  of  variety,  lay  before  the 
reader  two  exquisite  lonnets  on  the  grasshopper  and 
the  cricket  by  two  kindred  poets. 
L 
TnR  poetiT  of  eartti  Is  never  dead : — 
When  aU  Am  birds  are  ftint  with  the  hot  snn 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  wiU  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-momi  mend ; 
That  is  the  Oraashopper's ;— he  takes  tiie  lead 
In  suntmer  luxury,— he  has  never  done 
With  his  deUghts ;  for  when  tired  oat  with  ftin 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceadng  never  I— 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  ftost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 
The  Cricket* 8  song,  in  warmtii  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one,  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grasqr  WIb^-^JCmU. 
II. 
GasKV  Uttle  vaulter  In  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  or  June, 
Role  voice  left  stirring  midst  the  lasy  noon. 
When  e'en  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; — 
And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 
With  ttiose  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tiioksomc  tune 
Niek  the  glad  silent  moments  as  thay  pass  ^— 
O  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 

One  to  the  fields,  Uie  other  to  the  hearth. 
Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both  though  small  are  strong 

At  your  olear  hearts ;  and  botii  were  sent  on  earth 
To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, 
—In  doors  and  out,— summer  and  i\inter— Hirth.— Iftcat 
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The  male  onlj  of  this  tribe  is  vocal ;  and  upon 
examining  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  there  will  be 
found  a  Uttle  hole  in  its  bodj,  covered  with  a 
fine  transparent  membrane.  This  is  thought  by 
Linnsaus  to  be  the  instrument  it  employs  in 
singing :  but  others  are  of  opinion  the  sound  is 
produced  by  rubbing  its  hinder  legs  against  each 
other:  however  this  be,  the  note  of  one  male  is 
seldom  heard,  but  it  is  returned  by  another ;  and 
the  two  little  animals,  after  many  mutual  in- 
sults of  this  kind,  are  seen  to  meet  and  fight  des- 
perately. The  female  is  generally  the  reward  of 
victory;  for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  seizes 
her  with  his  teeth  behind  the  neck,  and  thus 
keeps  her  for  several  hours  till  the  business  of 
fecundation  is  performed.  They  are  at  that  time 
so  strongly  united,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
separated  without  tearing  asunder.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female  prepares  to 
deposit  her  burden ;  and  her  body  is  then  seen 
greatly  distended  with  her  eggs,  which  she  car- 
ries to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
order  to  make  a  proper  lodgment  in  the  earth 
for  them,  Nature  has  ftimished  her  with  an  in- 
strument at  her  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a 
two-edged  sword,  which  she  can  sheathe  and  un- 
sheathe at  pleasure :  with  this  she  pierces  the 
earth  as  deep  as  she  is  able ;  and  into  the  hole 
which  her  instrument  has  made,  she  deposits  her 
eggs,  one  after  the  other.' 

'  '*  The  ovipositor,  or  auger  {tariere),  as  Reau- 
mur calls  it,  is  lodged  in  a  sheath  which  lies  in  a 
groove  of  a  terminating  ring  of  the  belly.  It  requires 
only  a  very  slight  pressure  to  cause  the  instrument 
to  protrude  from  its  sheath,  when  it  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  to  be  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout, 
except  at  the  point,  where  it  is  somewhat  enlar^d 
and  angular,  and  on  both  sides  finely  indented  with 
teeth.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the  sheath 
demonstrates  that  it  is  composed  of  two  homy  pieces 
slightly  curved,  and  ending  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated spoon,  the  concave  part  of  which  is  adapted  to 
receive  the  convex  end  of  the  ovipositor.  When 
the  protruded  instrument  is  further  examined  with  a 
microscope,  the  denticulations,  nine  in  number  on 
each  side,  appear  strong,  and  arranged  with  great 
symmetry,  increasing  in  fineness  towards  the  point, 
where  there  are  three  or  four  very  small  ones,  beside 
the  nine  that  are  more  obvious.  The  magnifier  also 
shows  that  the  instrument  itself,  which  appeared 
simple  to  the  naked  eye,  is  in  fact  composed  of  three 
different  pieces,  two  exterior  armed  with  the  teeth 
before -mentioned,  denominated  by  Reaumur  files, 
(/tnies)  and  another  pointed  like  a  lancet,  and  not 
denticulated.  The  denticulated  pieces  moreover  are 
capable  of  being  moved  forwards  and  backwards, 
while  the  centre  one  remains  stationary,  and  as  this 
motion  is  effected  by  pressing  a  pin  or  the  blade  of  a 
knife  over  the  muscles  on  either  side  at  the  origin  of 
the  ovipositor,  it  may  be  presumed  that  those  mus- 
cles are  destined  for  producing  similar  movements 
when  the  insect  requires  them.  By  means  of  a  finely 
pointed  pin,  carefully  introduced  between  the  pieces, 
and  pushed  very  gently  downwards,  they  may  be, 
with  no  great  difficulty,  separated  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent.  The  contrivance,  bv  which  those  three  pieces 
are  held  united,  while  at  tLe  same  time  the  two  files 
can  be  easily  put  in  motion,  are  similar  to  some  of 
our  own  mechanical  inventions,  with  this  difference. 


Having  thus  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
her  posterity,  the  animal  herself  does  not  long 
survive ;  but  as  the  winter  approaches,  she  dries 
up,  seems  to  feel  the  effects  of  age,  and  dies  from 
a  total  decay.  Some,  however,  assert,  that  she  is 
killed  by  the  cold :  and  others,  that  she  is  eaten 
by  worms :  but  certain  it  is,  that  neither  the 

that  no  human  workman  could  construct  an  instru- 
ment of  this  description  so  small,  fine,  exquisitely 
polished,  and  fitting  so  exacUjr.  We  should  have 
been  apt  to  form  the  grooves  in  the  central  piece, 
whereas  they  are  scooped  out  in  the  handles  of  the 
files,  and  play  upon  two  projecting  ridges  in  the  cen- 
tral piece,  by  which  means  this  is  rendered  stronger. 
M.  Reaumur  discovered  that  the  best  manner  of 
showing  the  play  of  this  extraordinary  instrument  is 
to  cut  It  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  near  its  origin,  and 
then,  taking  it  between  the  thumb  and  the  miger  at 
the  point  of  section,  work  it  gently  to  put  the  files 
in  motion.  Beside  the  muscles  necessary  for  the 
movement  of  the  files,  the  handle  of  each  is  termi- 
nated  by  a  curve  of  the  same  hard  homy  substance 
as  itself,  which  not  only  furnishes  the  musdes  with 
a  sort  of  lever,  but  serves  to  press  as  with  a  spring, 
the  two  files  dose  to  the  central  piece,  as  is  shown 
in  the  lower  figure. 

'*M.  Pontedera,  who  studied  the  economy  of  the 
tree-hoppers  with  some  care,  was  anxious  to  see  the 
insect  itself  make  use  of  the  ovipositor  in  forming 
grooves  in  wood,  but  found  it  was  so  shy  and  eualj 
alarmed,  that  it  took  to  flight  whenever  he  ap- 
preached ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Reaumur  takes 
advanti^fe,  to  soothe  his  regret  that  the  insects  were 
not  indigenous  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  of  their 
workmanship  when  completed,  he  had  several  speci- 
mens sent  to  him  from  rrovence  and  Languedoc  by 
the  Blarquis  de  Caumont.  The  gall-flies  when  about 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  select  growing  plants  and  trees, 
but  the  tree-hoppers  on  the  contrary,  make  choice  of 
dead,  dried  branches,  for  the  moUier  seems  to  be 
aware  that  moisture  would  injure  her  progeny.  The 
branch,  commonly  a  small  one,  in  which  eggs  have 
been  deposited,  may  be  recognised  by  being  covered 
with  little  oblong  elevations  caused  by  smalTsplinters 
of  the  wood,  detached  at  one  end,  but  left  fixed  at 
the  other  by  the  insect.  These  elevations  are  for 
the  most  part  in  a  line,  rarely  in  a  double  line, 
nearly  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  form 
a  lid  to  a  cavity  in  the  wood  about  four  lines  in 
length,  containing  from  four  to  ten  em.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  insect  always  selects  a  branch  of 
such  dimensions,  that  it  can  get  at  the  pith,  not  because 
the  pith  is  more  easily  bored,  for  it  does  not  pene- 
trate into  it  at  all,  but  to  form  a  warm  and  safe  bed 
for  the  eggs.  M.  Pontedera  says,  that  when  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited,  the  insect  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  a  gum  capable  of  protecting 
them  from  the  weather;  but  M.  Reaumur  thinks 
this  only  a  &ncy,  as  out  of  a  great  number  which  be 
examined,  he  could  discover  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Neither  is  such  a  protection  wanted;  for  the  woody 
splinters  above-mentioned  fiimish  a  very  good  cover- 
ing. The  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  (of  whidt, 
M.  Pontedera  savs,  one  female  will  deposit  from  five 
to  seven  hundred)  issue  from  the  same  holes  through 
which  the  eggs  have  been  introduced,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  ground  to  feed  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  They  are  not  transformed  into  chrysalides, 
but  into  active  nymphs,  remarkable  for  their  fore 
limbs,  which  are  thick,  strong,  and  furnished  with 
prongs  for  digging;  and  when  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Le 
Fevre,  that  they  make  their  way  easily  into  hard 
stiff  day,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  we  per- 
ceive how  necessary  to  them  such  a  conformatiOD 
must  be.'* — Intect  Architectvfre. 
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male  nor  female  are  ever  seen  to  Burvive  the  win- 
ter. In  the  meantime  the  eggs  which  have  been 
deposited  continue  unaltered,  either  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  season  or  the  retardation  of  the 
spring.  They  are  of  an  oval  figure,  white,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  horn;  their  size  nearly 
equals  that  of  a  grain  of  anise :  they  are  envel- 
oped in  the  body  within  a  covering,  branched  all 
over  with  veins  and  arteries ;  and  when  excluded 
they  crack,  on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers ; 
their  substance  within  is  a  whitish,  viscous,  and 
transparent  fluid.  In  this  manner  they  remain 
deposited  beneath  the  surdEuie  of  the  earth  during 
the  whole  winter ;  till  the  genial  return  of  spring 
begins  to  vivify  and  hatch  them.  The  sun,  with 
its  warmth,  beginning  to  animate  all  nature, 
the  insect  eggs  feel  its  benign  influence ;  and 
generally,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  every 
egg  produces  an  insect  about  the  size  of  a  flea. 
These,  at  first,  are  of  a  whitish  colour ;  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  they  turn  black ;  and 
soon  after  they  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 

They  appear,  from  the  beginning,  like  grass- 
hoppers, wanting  wings;  and  hop  among  the 
grass,  as  soon  as  excluded,  with  great  agility. 

Tet  still  they  are  by  no  means  arrived  at  their 
state  of  full  perfection,  although  they  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  animal  in  its  perfect 
form.  They  want,  or  seem  to  want,  the  wings, 
which  they  are  at  last  seen  to  assume  ;  and  can 
only  hop  among  the  grass,  without  being  able  to 
fly.  The  wings,  however,  are  not  wanting,  but 
are  concealed  within  four  little  bunches,  that 
seem  to  deform  the  sides  of  the  animal :  there 
they  lie  rolled  up  in  a  most  curious  manner ;  and 
occupying  a  smaller  space  than  one  could  con- 
ceive who  saw  them  extended.  Indeed,  all  in- 
sects, whatever  transmutations  they  seem  to  un- 
dergo, are  yet  brought  forth  with  those  very 
limbe,  parte,  and  wings,  which  they  afterwards 
seem  to  acquire.  In  the  most  helpless  caterpillar 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  that 
beautiful  plumage  which  it  afterwards  expands 
when  a  butterfly :  and  though  many  new  parts 
seem  unfolded  to  the  view,  the  animal  acquires 
none  but  such  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  pos- 
sessed of.  The  (grasshopper,  therefore,  though 
seemingly  without'  wings,  is  in  reality,  from  the 
first,  possessed  of  those  instruments,  and  only 
waits  for  sufiicient  force  to  break  the  bonds  that 
hold  them  folded  up,  and  to  give  them  their  full 
expansion. 

The  grasshopper,  that,  for  above  twenty  days 
firom  its  exclusion,  has  continued  without  the 
use  of  its  wings,  which  were  folded  up  to  its 
body,  at  length  prepares  for  its  emancipation, 
and  for  a  life  of  greater  liberty  and  pleasure.  To 
make  the  proper  dispositions  for  the  approaching 
change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy  food,  and  seeks 
about  for  a  convenient  place  beneath  some  thorn 
or  thistle,  that  may  protect  it  from  an  accidental 
shower.  The  same  laborious  writhings  and  work- 
ings, heavings  and  palpitations,  which  we  have 


remarked  in  every  other  insect  upon  an  approach- 
ing change,  are  exhibited  in  this.  It  swells  up 
its  head  and  neck ;  it  then  seems  to  draw  them 
in  again ;  and  thus  alternately,  for  some  time,  it 
exerts  its  powers  to  get  free.  At  length,  the 
skin  covering  the  head  and  breast  is  seen  divid- 
ing above  the  neck ;  the  head  is  seen  issuing  out 
first  from  the  bursting  skin;  the  efforts  still 
continuing,  the  other  parts  follow  successively; 
so  that  the  little  animal,  with  its  long  feelers, 
legs  and  all,  works  its  way  from  the  old  skin, 
that  remains  fixed  to  the  thistle  or  thorn.  It  is, 
indeed,  inconceivable  how  the  insect  can  thus 
extricate  itself  from  so  exact  a  sheath  as  that 
which  covereth  eyery  part  of  its  body.* 

The  grasshopper,  thus  disengaged  from  its 
outer  skin,  appears  in  its  perfect  form ;  but  then 
so  feeble,  and  its  body  so  soft  and  tender,  that  it 
may  be  moulded  like  wax.  It  is  no  longer  of 
that  obscure  colour  which  it  exhibited  before, 
but  of  a  greenish  white,  which  becomes  more 
vivid  as  the  moisture  on  the  surface  is  dried 
away.  Still,  however,  the  animal  continues  to 
show  no  signs  of  life,  but  appears  quite  spent  and 
fatigued  with  its  labour  for  more  than  an  hour 
together.  During  this  time,  the  body  is  drying, 
and  the  wings  unfolding  to  their  greatest  expan- 
sion; and  the  curious  observer  will  perceive 
them,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the  sun,  till  at 
last  they  become  longer  than  the  two  hinder 
legs.  The  insect's  body  also  is  lengthened  during 
this  operation,  and' it  becomes  much  mor^  beau- 
tiful than  before. 

These  insects  are  generally  vocal  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  and  they  are  heard  at  sun- setting 
much  louder  than  during  the  heats  of  the  day. 
They  are  fed  upon  grass ;  and,  if  their  belly  be 
pressed,  they  will  be  seen  to  return  the  juices  of 
the  plants  they  have  last  fed  upon.  Though 
unwilling  to  fly,  and  slow  in  flight,  particularly 
when  the  weather  is  moist  or  cool,  they  are  some- 
times seen  to  fly  to  considerable  distances.    If 

s  A  curious  circumstance  regarding  the  grasshopper 
is  related  in  the  *  American  Quarterly  Keview.*^  The 
large  winged  grasshopper,  which  flutters  with  so 
much  vivacity  througfh  our  meadows  during  the 
autumn,  feeds  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  deposits 
its  eggs  upon  vegetables  for  the  purpose  of  being 
supported  until  matured.  Before  the  grasshopper 
takes  wing,  another  insect,  the  ichneumon,  lights  upon 
its  body,  and  thrusts  under  its  skin  a  number  of  its 
eggs,  by  means  of  a  tubular  awl -shaped  oviduct. 
Those  eggs  slowly  acquire  perfection,  become  living 
worms,  and  feed  upon  the  body  of  the  hapless  grass- 
hopper, until  themselves  are  ready  to  take  wing. 
So  admirably  do  they  perform  their  office,  that  they 
do  not  injure  the  vital  organs  of  the  insect  thev  are 
internally  devouring,  until  they  are  just  readv  to 
change  their  state:  and  at  the  proper  season,  hun- 
dreds of  grasshoppers,  in  this  condition,  have  just 
strength  enough  remaining  to  flutter  to  a  tree  or 
fence,  and  with  a  dying  effort  fix  their  hooked  feet 
so  firmly  as  to  retain  their  position  long  after  death. 
Examine  their  bodies  at  this  season,  and  you  will 
find  an  empty  shell  or  one  filled  with  large  and  active 
worms,  just  ready  to  burst  their  coverings  and  be- 
come winged  insects. — Ed. 
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they  are  caught  bj  one  of  the  hinder  legs,  they 
quickly  disengage  themselyes  from  it,  and  leave 
the  leg  behind  them.  This,  however,  does  not 
grow  again,  as  with  crabs  or  spiders ;  for  as  they 
are  animals  but  of  a  single  yearns  continuance, 
they  have  not  si^ffident  time  for  repairing  those 
accidental  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  their  leg 
also  prevents  them  from  flying ;  for  being  unable 
to  lift  themselves  in  the  air,  they  have  not  room 
upon  the  ground  for  the  proper  expansion  of 
their  wings.  If  they  be  handled  roughly,  they 
will  bite  very  fiercely;  and  when  they  fly,  they 
make  a  noise  with  their  wings.  They  generally 
keep  in  the  plain,  where  the  grass  is  luxuriant, 
and  the  ground  rich  and  fertile:  there  they  de- 
posit iheir  eggs,  particularly  in  those  cracks 
which  are  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Such  are  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  little 
Tocal  insects  that  swarm  in  our  meadows,  and 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  larger  kinds  only 
differ  from  them  in  size,  in  rapidity  of  flight, 
and  the  powers  of  injuring  mankind,  by  swarming 
upon  the  prodnotions  of  the  earth.  The  quantity 
of  grass  which  a  few  grasshoppers  that  sport  in 
the  fields  can  destroy  is  trifling;  but  when  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  two  or  three  miles  long,  and 
several  yards  deep,  settle  upon  a  field,  the  con- 
sequences are  frightful  The  annals  of  every 
country  are  marked  with  the  devastation  which 
such  a  multitude  of  insects  produces ;  and  though 
they  seldom  visit  Europe  in  such  dangerous 
swarms  as  formerly,  yet,  in  some  of  the  southern 
kingdoms,  they  are  still  formidable.  Those  which 
have,  at  uncertain  intervals,  visited  Europe,  in 
our  memory,  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Africa,  and  the  animal  is  caUed  the  Great  brown 
locust.  It  was  seen  in  several  parts  of  England 
in  the  year  1748,  and  many  dreadful  consequences 
were  i4>prd[iended  from  its  appearance.  This 
insect  is  about  three  inches  long ;  and  has  two 
horns  <Mr  leelers,  an  inch  in  length.  The  head 
and  horns  are  of  a  brownish  colour ;  it  is  blue 
about  the  mouth,  as  also  on  the  inside  of  the 
larger  legs.  The  shield  that  covers  the  back  is 
greenish ;  and  the  upper  side  of  the  body  brown, 
spotted  with  black,  and  the  under  side  purple. 
The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  small  dusky 
spots,  with  one  larger  at  the  tips;  the  under 
wings  are  more  transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown, 
tinctured  with  green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud 
of  spots  near  the  tips.  This  is  that  insect  that 
has  threatened  us  so  often  with  its  visitations ; 
and  that  is  so  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  bred.  There  is  no  animal  in  the 
creation  that  multiplies  so  &8t  as  these,  if  the 
sun  be  warm,  and  the  soil  in  which  their  eggi 
are  deposited  be  dry.  Happily  for  us,  the  cold- 
ness of  our  climate,  and  the  humidity  of  our 
soil,  are  no  way  fiivourable  to  their  production ; 
and  as  they  are  but  the  animals  of  a  year,  they 
vidt  us  and  perish. 

The  Scripture,  which  was  written  in  a  country 
where  the  locust  made  a  distinguished  feature 


in  the  picture  of  nature,  has  given  us  several 
v«ry  striking  images  of  this  animal's  numberi 
and  rapacity.  It  compares  an  army,  where  the  . 
numbers  are  almost  infinite,  to  a  swann  of  lo- 
custs: it  describes  them  as  rising  out  of  the 
earth,  where  they  are  produced ;  as  pursuing  a 
settled  march  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  , 
and  co-operate  with  divine  indignation. 

When  the  locusts  take  the  field,  as  we  are  as-  . 
sured,  they  have  a  leader  at  their  head,  whose  j 
flight  they  observe,  and  pay  a  strick  attention  to  ; 
all  his  motions.    l%ey  appear,  at  a  distance,  like  , 
a  black  doud,  which,  as  it  af^iroaches,  gathers  | 
upon  the  horizon,  and  almost  hides  the  li^t  oi  I 
the  day.    It  often  happens  that  the  husbandman  , ' 
sees  this  imminent  calamity  pass  away  without  1 1 
doing  him  any  mischief;  and  the  whole  swarm  I  j 
proceed  onward,  to  settle  upon  the  labours  of 
some  less  fortunate  country.    But  wretched  b 
the  district  upon  which  they  settle :  they  ravage   ' 
the  meadow  and  the  pasture  ground ;  strip  the  j 
trees  of  their  leaves,  and  the  garden  of  its  beauty : 
the  visitation  of  a  few  minutes  destroys  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  year ;  and  a  £unine  but  too  fre-  i 
quently  ensues.    In  their  native  tropical  dimates  [ 
they  are  not  so  dreadful  as  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe.    There,  though  the  plain  and 
the  forest  be  stripped  of  their  verdure,  the  power 
of  vegetation  is  so  great,  that  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  days  repairs  the  calamity :  but  our 
verdure  is  the  livery  of  a  season ;  and  we  must 
wait  till  the  ensuing  spring  repairs  the  damage. 
Besides,  in  their  long  flights  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  they  are  fitmished  by  the  tediousneoB  of 
their  journey,  and  are,  therefore,  more  voradous 
wherever  they  happen  to  settle.    But  it  is  not 
by  what  they  devour  that  they  do  so  much  dam- 
age as  by  what  they  destroy.    Their  very  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  and  to  prevent 
its  v^^etation.     To  use  the  expiesuon  of  the 
husbandman,  they  bum  whatever  they  touch, 
and  leave  the  marks  of  their  devastation  for  two 
or  three  years  ensuing.    But  if  they  be  noxious 
while  living,  they  are  still  more  so  when  dead ; 
for  wherever  they  fall,  they  infect  the  air  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  smell  is  insupportable. 
Orodus  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3800,  there  was  an  incredible  number  of  locusts 
which  infected  Africa ;  and,  after  having  eaten 
up  everything  that  was  green,  they  flew  ofi*,  and 
were  drowned  in  the  African  sea;  where  thej 
caused  such  a  stench,  that  the  putreffing  bodies 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  could  nut 
equal  it 

In  the  year  1690  a  doud  of  locusts  was  seen 
to  enter  Russia  in  three  different  places;  and 
from  thence  to  spread  themsdves  over  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  in  such  astonishing  multitudes, 
that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  their  numbers.    In  some  places  they  were    { 
seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each  other  four  ; 
feet  deep ;  in  others,  they  covered  the  surface  ; ' 
like  a  blade  doth :  the  trees  bent  beneath  their  ■  | 
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weight ;  and  the  damage  which  the  country 
suBtained  exceeded  computation.  In  Barbary 
their  numbers  are  formidable,  and  their  visits 
are  frequent.  In  the  year  1724,  Dr.  Shaw  was  a 
witness,  in  that  country,  of  their  devastations. 
Their  first  appearance  was  about  the  latter  end 
of  March,  when  the  wind  had  been  southerly  for 
some  time.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  their 
numbers  were  so  vastly  increased,  that,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  themselves  into 
large  swarms,  which  appeared  like  clouds,  and 
darkened  the  sun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they 
began  to  disappear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to 
deposit  their  egg^.  In  the  next  month,  being 
June,  the  young  brood  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, forming  many  compact  bodies  of  several 
hundred  yards  square ;  which  afterwards  march- 
ing fbrwurd,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houses, 
eating  everything  that  was  green  in  their  way. 
The  inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress,  laid 
trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  ^^urdens,  filling 
them  with  water.  Some  placed  large  quantities 
of  heath,  stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  mat- 
ter, in  rows,  and  set  them  on  fire  on  the  approach 
of  the  locusts.  But  all  this  was  to  no  purpose; 
for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the 
fires  put  out  by  the  vast  number  of  swarms  that 
sacceeded  each  other.  A  day  or  two  after  one 
of  these  was  in  motion,  others  that  were  just 
hatched  came  to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off 
the  young  branches  and  the  very  bark  of  the 
trees.  Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  man- 
ner, they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  threw 
off  their  worm-like  state,  by  casting  their  skins. 
To  prepare  themselves  for  this  change,  they  fixed 
their  hinder  feet  to  some  buah  or  twig,  or  comer 
of  a  stone,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 
motion  used  on  this  occasion,  their  heads  would 
first  appear,  and  soon  after  the  rest  of  their  bo- 
dies.^   The  whole  transformation  was  performed 

<  Mrs.  Meredith  thus  describes  the  transformation 
of  the  locust  in  New  South  Wales.     *'  In  the  sum- 
mer evenings  it  is  common  to  see  upon  the  trunks  of 
I  the  trees,  reeds,  or  any  upright  object,  a  heavj.look- 
ing,  humpbacked  brown  beetle,  an  inch  ana  a  half 
long,  with  a  scaly  coat,  clawed  lobster-like  legs,  and 
a  somewhat  dirty  aspect;  which  latter  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  little  hole  visible  in  the  turf  at 
,    the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  be  has  lately  crept.     I 
have  sometimes  carried  them  ho^ie  and  watched  with 
great  interest  the  poor  locust  *  shuffle  off  his  mortal ' 
or  lather    earthly  *  coil,'  and  emerge  into  a  new 
I  world.     The  first  s^ptom  is  the  opening  of  a  small 
I  slit  which  appears  in  the  back  of  his  coat,  between 
the  shoulders,  through  which  as  it  slowly  gapes 
wider,  a  pale,  soft,  silkv-Iooking  texture  is  seen, 
throbbing  and  heaving  backwards  and  forwards.    Pre- 
jently  a  fine  square  head,  with  two  light-red  eyes, 
has  disengaged  itself,  and  in  process  of  time  (for  the 
transformation  goes  on  almost  imperceptibly)  this  is 
followed  by  the  liberation  of  a  portly  body  and  a 
condunon;  after  which  the  brown  leggings  are  pulled 
off  like  boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-coloured,  weak, 
^  jofk  creature,  very  tenderly  walks  away  from  his 
,  former  self,  which  remains  standing  entire,  like  the 
cost  of  mail  of  a  warrior  of  old— the  shelly  plates  of 
I  the  eyes  that  are  gone  looking  after  their  lost  con- 
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in  seven  or  eight  minutes*  time;  after  which, 
they  were  a  little  while  in  a  languishing  condi- 
tion;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  and  air  had  hardened 
their  wings,  and  dried  up  the  moisture  that  re- 
mained after  casting  off  their  sloughs,  they  re- 
turned again  to  their  former  greediness,  with  an 
addition  both  of  strength  and  agility.  But  they 
did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  before  they 
were  entirely  dispersed ;  after  laying  their  eggs, 
directing  their  course  northward,  they  probably 
perished  in  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  the  holes 
these  animals  make,  to  deposit  their  eggs,  are 
four  feet  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  about 
fourscore  in  number,  of  the  sise  of  caraway  com- 
fits, and  bundled  up  together  in  dusters. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  mischiefs 
which  these  fiunished  insects  have  at  different 
times  occasioned;  but  what  can  have  induced 
them  to  tako  such  distant  flights,  when  they 
come  into  Europe,  is  not  ao  easy  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  seems  most  probable,  that,  by  means  of 
a  very  dry  season  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  they 
are  propagated  in  such  numbers,  that  the  vege- 
tables of  the  spot  where  they  are  produced  are 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  them.  Thus  being 
obliged  to  find  out  other  countries,  they  traverse 
the  sandy  deserts,  where  they  can  find  no  sus- 
tenance: still  meeting  with  nothing  to  allure 
them  from  their  height,  they  proceed  forward 
across  the  sea,  and  thus  come  into  Surope,  where 
they  alight  upon  the  first  green  pastures  that 
occur.* 

tents  with  a  sad  lack  of  '  speculation '  in  them.  On 
the  back  of  the  new-bom  creature  lie  two  small  bits 
of  membrane,  doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand 
puckers,  like  a  Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut-shell; 
these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves — and  gradually 
spread  smoothly  out  into  two  large,  beautiful  opal- 
coloured  wings,  which  by  the  following  morning  have 
become  clearly  transparent,  while  the  body  has  ac- 
quired its  proper  hard  consistency  and  dark  colour ; 
and  when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon 
begins  its  whirring,  creaking,  chirruping  song,  which 
continues  with  little  intermission  as  long  as  its  harm- 
less happy  life." — Mrs.  Meredith* s  Sketches  of  New 
South  Wales. 

A  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  swarms  of  locusts  which,  in  1797*  invaoed  the 
interior  of  southern  Africa,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row. In  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  was,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground,  for  an  area  of  nearly 
two  thousand  square  miles,  might  literally  be  said 
to  be  covered  with  them.  The  water  of  a  very  wide 
river  was  scarcely  visible,  on  account  of  the  dead 
carcasses  of  locusts  that  floated  on  the  snrfrce, 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  come  at  the  reeds  that 
grew  in  it.  They  had  devoured  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  every  green  herb,  except  the  reeds.  But  they 
are  not  preciselv  without  a  choice  in  their  food. 
When  they  attack  a  field  of  corn  just  come  into  ear, 
they  first,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  mount  to  the 
summit  and  pick  out  every  grain  before  they  touch 
the  leaves  and  stem,  keeping  the  while  constantly  in 
motion,  with  the  same  intent  of  destruction  slways 
in  view.  When  the  larvae,  which  are  much  more 
voracious  thfm  the  perfect  insects,  are  on  a  march 
during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  turn  the 
direction  of  the  troop,  and  this  seems  usually  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  wind.  Towards  the  setting 
2e 
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In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants 
turn  what  seems  a  plague  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Locusts  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in  manj 
kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  are  caught  in  small 

of  the  sun  the  march  is  discontinued,  when  the 
troop  divides  into  companies  that  surround  the  small 
shrubs,  or  tufts  of  grass,  or  ant  hills,  in  such  thick 
patches,  that  they  appear  like  so  many  swarms  of 
bees ;  and  in  this  manner  they  rest  till  daylight.  At 
these  times  it  is  that  the  farmers  have  any  chance  of 
destroying  them;  thi^  they  sometimes  effect  by  driv. 
ing  among  them  a  flock  of  two  or  three  thousand 
sheep,  by  whose  restlessness  great  numbers  of  them 
are  trampled  to  death.  The  year  1797  was  the  third 
of  their  continuance  in  Sneuwberg;  and  their  increase 
had  been  more  than  a  million-fold  from  year  to  year. 
This  district,  however,  had  been  entirely  free  from 
them  for  ten  years  preceding  their  visit  in  1794. 
Their  former  exit  was  singular:  all  the  full-grown 
insects  were  driven  into  the  sea  hy  a  tempestuous 
north-west  wind,  and  were  afiterwards  cast  up  on  the 
beach,  where  they  formed  a  bank  of  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty 
miles.  When  this  mass  become  putrid,  and  the 
wind  was  at  south-east,  the  stench  was  sensibly  felt 
in  several  parts  of  Sneuwberg,  although  distant  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Pallas  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings of  the  larvae  of  the  Italian  locust.  **  In 
serene  weather,"  he  tells  us,  **  the  locusts  are  in  full 
motion  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  the  eva- 
poration of  the  dew;  and  if  no  dew  has  fallen,  they 
appear  as  soon  as  the  sun  imparts  bis  genial  warmth. 
At  first,  some  are  seen  running  about  like  messengers 
among  the  reposing  swarms,  which  are  lying  partly 
compressed  upon  the  ground  at  the  side  of  small 
eminences,  and  partly  attached  to  tall  plants  and 
shrubs.  Shortly  after  the  whole  body  begins  to 
move  forward  in  one  direction,  and  with  little  devia- 
tion. They  resemble  a  swarm  of  ants,  all  taking 
the  same  course,  at  small  distiuices,  but  without 
touching  each  other :  they  uniformly  travel  towards 
a  certain  region  as  fast  as  a  fly  can  run,  and  without 
leaping  unless  pursued ;  in  wnich  case,  indeed,  they 
disperse,  but  soon  collect  again  and  foUowtheir  former 
route.  In  this  manner  they  advance  from  morning 
to  evening  without  baiting,  frequently  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  fathoms,  and  upwards,  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Although  they  prefer  noarcbing  along  high 
roads,  foot-paths,  or  open  tracts,  yet,  when  their 
progress  is  opposed  by  bushes,  hedges,  and  ditches, 
they  penetrate  through  them :  their  way  can  only  be 
impeded  by  the  waters  of  brooks  or  canals,  as  they 
are  apparently  terrified  at  every  kind  of  moisture. 
Often,  however,  they  endeavour  to  gaui  the  oppo- 
site bank,  with  the  aid  of  overhanging  boughs;  and, 
if  the  stalks  of  plants  or  shrubs  be  laid  across  the 
water,  they  pass  in  close  columns  over  these  tem- 
porary bridges,  on  which  they  even  seem  to  rest, 
and  enjoy  the  refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sun- 
set, the  whole  swarm  gradually  collect  in  parties, 
and  creep  up  the  plants,  or  encamp  on  slight  emi- 
nences. On  cold,  cloudy,  or  rainy  days,  they  do 
not  travel.  As  soon  as  they  acquire  \ving8,  they 
progressively  disperse,  but  still  fly  about  in  large 
swarms." 

When  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  were  travelling 
round  the  southern  exti'emity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
the  end  of  May,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing these  insect  depredators.  *'  In  the  rooming,** 
say  they,  **  we  quitted  Sbobek.  On  our  way  we 
passed  a  swarm  of  locusts  that  were  resting  them- 
selves in  a  gully;  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
alter  apparently  the  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
bad  alighted,  and  to  make  a  sort  of  crackling  noise 


nets  provided  for  that  purpose.  They  parch 
them  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  pan ;  and  when 
their  wings  and  legs  are  fiiUen  off,  they  turn  red- 
dish, of  the  colour  of  boiled  shrimps.  Dampier 
has  eaten  them  thus  prepared,  and  thinks  them 
a  tolerable  dish.  The  natives  of  Barbary  also 
eat  them  fried  with  salt ;  and  they  are  said  to 
taste  like  cray-fish. 

There  is  a  locust  in  Tonquin,  about  the  big- 
ness of  the  top  of  a  man's  finger,  and  as  long  as 
the  first  joint.  It  breeds  in  the  earth,  in  low 
grounds ;  and  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February)  which  is  the  season  for  taking  them, 
they  issue  from  the  earth  in  vast  swarms.  At 
first  they  can  hardly  fly,  so  that  they  often  &U 
into  the  rivers  in  great  numbers :  however,  the 
natives  in  these  months  watch  the  rivers,  and 
take  them  up  in  multitudes  in  small  nets.  They 
either  eat  them  fresh,  broiled  on  the  coals,  or 
pickle  them  for  keeping.  They  are  oonsidoed 
as  a  great  deUcacy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as 
well  by  the  rich  as  the  poor.  In  the  countries 
where  they  are  eaten,  they  are  regularly  brought 
to  market,  and  sold  as  larks  or  quails  in  Europe. 
They  must  have  been  a  common  food  with  the 
Jews,  as  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  permits 
them  to  eat  four  different  kinds  of  this  animal 
which  he  takes  care  to  specify.  This  dish,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  kitchens 

while  eating,  which  we  beard  before  we  retched 
them.  Volney  compares  it  to  the  foraging  of  sn 
army.  Our  conductors  told  us  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Gaza,  and  that  they  pass  almost  annually." 

A  curious  sight  to  an  European  must  have  been 
one  which  Mr.  Darwin  witnessed  in  the  Pampas  in  the 
shape  of  a  flight  of  locusts :  *  *  After  our  two  days'  tedi- 
ous journey,  it  was  rtffreshing  to  see  in  the  distance  the 
rows  of  poplar  and  willows  growing  round  the  village 
and  river  of  Luxan.  Shortly  before  we  arrived  at 
this  place,  we  observed  to  the  south  a  ragged  cloud 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colourJ  At  first  we  thought 
that  it  was  smoke  from  some  great  fire  on  the  phiin«; 
but  we  soon  found  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
They  were  flying  northward;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
light  breeze,  they  overtook  us  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air 
from  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared, 
of  two  or  three  thousand  above  the  ground ;  '  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  ^ound  of  chariots 
of  many  horses  running  to  battle:'  or  rather,  I 
should  sa^,  Hke  a  strong  breeze  passing  through  the 
rigging  of  a  ship.  The  sky,  seen  through  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  appeared  like  a  mezzotinto  engraving, 
but  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight;  tbey 
were  not,  however,  so  thick  together  but  that  they 
could  escape  a  stick  waved  backx^'ards  and  forwards. 
When  they  alighted,  they  were  more  numerous  than 
the  leaves  in  the  field,  and  the  surface  became  red- 
dish instead  of  beinr  green :  the  swarm  having  once 
alighted,  the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  all 
directions.  Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in 
this  country:  already  during  this  season,  several 
smaller  swarms  bad  come  up  from  the  south,  where, 
as  apparently  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
are  bred  in  the  deserts.  The  poor  cottagers  in  vain 
attempted  by  lighting  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by  wav- 
ing branches  to  avert  the  attack.  This  species  o( 
locust  closely  resembles,  and  perhaps  is  identical  with 
the  famous  gryllua  miyratorius  of  the  East.'* — En. 
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'  of  the  luzurioas  in  Europe ;  and  though  we  may 
'  admire  the  delicacies  of  the  East,  we  are  as  yet 
I  happily  deprived  of  the  powers  of  imitation. 

Of  all  animals,  however,  of  this  noxious  tribe, 

'.    the  Great  West  Indian  locust,  individually  con- 

I    sidered,  is  the  most  formidable.    It  is  about  the 

thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a  goose-quill,  and  the 

I  body  is  divided  into  nine  or  ten  joints ;  in  the 
!    whole,  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.    It  has 

I I  two  small  eyes  standing  out  of  the  head,  like 
I    those  of  crabs ;  and  two  feelers,  like  long  hair. 

The  whole  body  is  studded  with  small  excres- 
cences, which  are  not  much  bigger  than  the 
I  points  of  pins.    The  shape  is  roundish,  and  the 
body  diminishes  in  circumference  to  the  tail, 
which  is  forked  into  two  horns.    Between  these, 
i    there  is  a  sort  of  a  sheath  containing  a  small 
!    dangerous  sting.    If  any  person  happens  to  touch 
.    this  insect,  he  is  sure  to  be  stung;  and  is  imme- 
diately taken  with  a  shivering  and  trembling  all 
'  over  the  body ;  which,  however,  may  soon  be  put 
,  a  stop  to,  by  rubbing  the  place  that  was  affected 

I  with  a  little  palm  oil.^ 

From  the  locust  we  descend  to  the  Cricket, 
;    which  is  a  very  inoffensive  and  pretty  animal. 
'    Though  there  be  a  species  of  this  insect  that 
•    lives  entirely  in  the  woods  and  fields,  yet  that 
'    with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  House- 
cricket,  whose  voice  is  so  well  known  behind  a 
country  fire  in  a  winter*s  evening.     There  is 
something  so  unusual  in  hearing  a  sound  while 
,    we  do  not  see  the  animal  producing  it,  nor  dis- 
cover the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  that, 
among  the  country  people,  the  chirping  of  the 
cricket  is  always  held  ominous ;  and  whether  it 
deserts  the  fire-side,  or  pays  an  unexpected  visit, 
the  credulous  peasantry  always  find  something 
to  be  afiraid  of.    In  general,  however,  the  kill- 
ing of  a  cricket  is  considered  as  a  most  unlucky 
omen :  and  though  their  company  is  not  much 
desired,  yet  no  methods  must  be  taken  to  remove 

I I  them.^ 

*  It  i«  now  known  that  every  insect  of  this  tribe 
is  perfectly  harmless. — Ed. 

7  Towards  sunset  is  tbe  .time  when  the  field- 
crickets  begin  to  appear  out  of  their  subterraneous 
habitations.     They  are,  however,  so  shy  and  cau- 
tious, that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  sight  of 
them ;  for,  feeling  a  person's  footstep  as  he  advances, 
tbev  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  their  song,  and  retire 
backward  nimbly  into  their  burrows,   where  they 
lurk  till  all  suspicion  of  danger  is  over.    Mr.  White, 
of  Selbome,  who  attentively  studied  their  habits  and 
manners,  at  first  made  an  attempt  to  dig  them  out 
with  a  spade,  but  without  any  great  success;  for 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inaccessible,  from 
its  terminating  under  a  large  stone,  or  .else  in  break- 
ing up  the  ground  the  poor  creature  was  inadvertently 
I  squeezed  to  death.    Out  of  one  thus  bruised,  a  great 
'  I  number  of  eggs  were  taken;  which  were  long  and 
1 1  narrow,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  covered  with  a  very 
tough  skin.     More  gentle  means  were  then  used, 
1 1  and  these  proved  successful.     A  pliant  stalk  of  grass 
1 1  gentlv  insinuated  into  the  caverns,  will  probe  their 
windings  to  the  bottom,  and  bring  out  the  inhabitant; 
I    and  thus  the  humane  inquirer  may  gratify  his  curio- 
'  I  tity,  without  injuring  the  object  of  it.      It  is  re- 


The  cricket  very  much  resembles  the  grass- 
hopper in  its  shape,  its  manner  of  ruminating, 
its  voice,  its  leaping,  and  methods  of  propagation. 
It  differs  in  its  colour,  which  is  uniformly  of  a 
rusty  brown ;  in  ita  food,  which  is  more  various ; 
and  in  its  place  of  residence,  which  is  most  usu- 
ally in  the  warmest  chinks  behind  a  country 
hearth.  They  are  in  some  measure  obliged  to 
the  bad  masonry  emj^oyed  in  making  peasants* 
houses  for  their  retreats.  The  smallest  chink 
serves  to  give  them  shelter ;  and  where  they  once 
make  their  abode  they  are  sure  to  propagate. 
They  are  of  a  most  chilly  nature,  seldom  leaving 
the  fireside ;  and,  if  un^turbed,  are  seen  to  hop 
from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the  blaze  in  the 
chimney.  The  wood-oricket  is  the  most  timor^ 
ous  animal  in  nature ;  but  the  chimney-cricket, 
being  used  to  noises,  disregards  not  only  those, 
but  the  appearance  of  people  near  it.  Whether 
the  voice  of  this  animal  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  of  the  grasshopper,  by  a  fine 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  which  is 
moved  by  a  muscle,  and  which  being  coiled  up, 
gives  a  sound  like  a  quail-pipe,  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained ;  nor  do  we  well  know  the  use  of  this 
voice,  since  anatomical  inspection  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  the  smallest  organs  of  hear- 
ing. Still,  however,  we  can  make  no  doubt  of 
their  power  of  distinguishing  sounds,  though 
probably  not  in  the  same  manner  with  the  more 
perfect  ranks  of  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  I 
have  often  heard  them  call,  and  this  call  was  as 
regularly  answered  by  another,  although  none 
but  the  males  are  vocal. 

markable  that,  though  these  insects  are  furnished 
with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny  thighs,  adapted 
for  leaping,  yet  when  driven  from  their  holes,  they 
show  no  activity,  but  crawl  away  in  so  lifeless  a 
manner  as  easily  to  be  caught.  And  though  they 
are  provided  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  wings,  yet 
they  never  exert  them,  even  when  there  seems' to 
be  the  greatest  occasion.  The  males  only  make 
their  shnll  noise,  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emula- 
tion; as  is  tbe  case  with  many  animals,  which  exert 
some  sprightly  note  during  their  breeding  trine. 
When  the  males  meet,  they  occasionally  fight  very 
fiercely,  as  Mr.  White  found  by  some  that  he  put 
into  the  crevices  of  a  dry  stone  wall,  where  he  wished 
to  have  them  settle.  For  though  they  seemed  dis- 
tressed by  being  taken  out  of  their  knowledge,  yet 
the  first  that  got  possession  of  the  chinks  seized  on 
all  that  were  obtruded  upon  them,  with  a  vast  row 
of  serrated  fiings.  With  their  strong  jaws  toothed 
like  the  shears  of  a  lobster's  claws,  they  perforate 
and  round  their  curious  regular  cells,  having  no  fore- 
claws  to  dig  with  like  the  mole -cricket.  When 
taken  into  the  hand  they  never  attempt  to  defend 
themselves,  though  armed  with  so  formidable  wea- 
pons. Of  such  heVbs  as  grow  about  the  mouths  of 
their  burrows,  they  eat  indiscriminately ;  and  never 
in  the  daytime  seem  to  stir  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  from  their  home.  Sitting  in  the  entrance  of 
their  caverns,  they  chirp  in  the  night,  as  well  as  day, 
from  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July.  In  hot  weather,  when  they  are  most  vigor- 
ous,  tbev  make  the  hills  echo;  and,  in  the  more  still 
hours  of*^ darkness,  may  be  heard  to  a  very  considera- 
ble distance. — Ed. 
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Ab  the  cricket  Hves  chMj  in  the  dark,  so  its 
eyes  seem  fonned  for  the  gloominess  of  its  abode ; 
and  those  who  would  surprise  it,  have  onlj  to 
light  a  candle  unexpectedly;  by  which  it  is  dae- 
tled,  and  cannot  find  tiie  way  back  to  its  retreat. 
It  is  a  very  voracious  little  animal,  and  will  eat 
bread,  floor,  and  meat;  but  it  is  particularly 
fond  of  sugar.  They  never  drink,  but  keep  far 
months  together  at  the  back  of  the  chimn^, 
where  they  could  possibly  have  had  no  mois- 
ture. The  wannth  of  their  situation  only  serves 
to  increase  their  mirth  and  loquacity.  Except 
in  the  '^ry  coldest  weather,  they  never  cease 
their  chirruping,  but  continue  thkt  little  pierc- 
ing note,  widch  is  as  pteasing  to  some  as  it  is 
disagreeable  to  others.  The  great  Scaliger  was 
particularly  deBg^ted  with  the  chirruping  of 
crickets,  and  kept  several  of  them  for  his  amuse- 
ment, enclosed  in  a  box,  which  he  placed  in  a 
warm  situation.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think 
there  is  something  ominous  and  melancholy  in 
tbe  sound,'  and  use  every  endeavour  to  banish 
this  insect  from  their  houses.  Ledelius  tells  us 
of  a  woman  who  was  very  much  incommoded  by 
crickets,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  method  of 
banishing  them  from  her  house.  She  at  last  ac- 
cidentally succeeded ;  for  having  one  day  invited 
several  guests  to  her  house,  where  there  was  a 
wedding,  in  order  to  increase  the  festivity  of  the 
entertainment,  she  procured  drums  and  trumpets 
to  entertain  them.  The  noise  of  these  was  so 
much  greater  than  what  the  fittle  animals  were 
ttsed  to,  that  they  instantly  forsook  their  situa- 
tion, and  were  never  heard  in  that  mansion  more. 

But  of  all  the  cricket  kind,  that  which  is  call- 
ed the  Mole  cricket  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
This  animal  is  ihe  largest  of  all  the  insects  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  country,  being 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  colour  is  of  a 
dusky  brown ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
there  are  two  hairy  excrescences,  resembling,  in 
some  sense,  the  tail  of  a  mouse.  The  body  con- 
sists of  eight  scaly  joints,  or  separate  folds ;  is 
brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  more  deeply  tinged 
below.  The  wings  are  long,  narrow,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  sharp  point,  each  having  a  blackish 
line  running  down  it:  however,  when  they  are 
extended,  they  appear  to  be  much  broader  than 
could  at  first  si^t  be  supposed.  The  shield  of 
the  breast  is  of  a  firm  texture,  of  a  blackish  col- 
our, and  hairy.  The  fore-feet,  which  are  the  ani- 
mal's principal  instruments  of  burrowing  in  the 
earth,  are  strong,  webbed,  and  hairy ;  it  gener- 
ally, however,  runs  backward ;  but  it  is  common- 
ly under  ground,  where  it  burrows  even  faster 
than  a  mole.  It  is  thought  also  to  be  amphibi- 
ous, and  capable  of  liring  under  water,  as  well 
as  under  ground. 

Of  all  insects  this  is  the  most  detested  by  gar- 
deners, as  it  chiefly  resides  in  that  ground  which 
lies  light,  and  where  it  finds  sufficient  plenty  un- 
der the  surface.    Thus,  in  a  single  night*s  time 


it  will  run  along  a  furrow,  which  has  been  newly 
sown,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  contents.    Its  l^!;s  are 
formed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  penetrate 
the  earth  in  every  direction ;  before,  b^ind,  and 
above  it.    At  night  it  ventures  from  itfi  under- 
ground habitation,  and,  like  the  cricket,  lias  its 
chirping  call.    When  the  female  is  fecundated, 
she  makes  a  cell  of  clammy  earth,  the  inside  of 
which  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  hasel-nuts;  | 
and  in  this  she  lays  her  eggs.    The  whole  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg,  closed  up 
on  every  side,  and  well  defended  from  the  small- 
est breath  of  air.    The  eggs  generaUy  amount  to  i 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  being  white,  ' 
and  about  the  size  of  a  caraway  comfit.     They  ! 
are  ihns  carefully  covered,  as  well  to  defend  | 
them  from  the  injuries  ^  the  weather,  as  from  ' 
the  attacks  of  the  black-beetle ;  that  being  itself  ; 
an  under-ground  inhabitant,  would,  but  for  this 
precaution,  devour  or  destroy  them.    To  prevent  , 
this,  the  female  mole-cricket  is  often  posted  as  a 
sentinel  near  the  nest ;  and  when  the  blade  in-  , 
vader  plunges  in  to  seize  its  prey,  the  guardian  ' 
insect  seizes  him  behind,  and  instantly  bites  him 
in  two. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  and  assiduity 
which  these  animals  exhibit  in  the  preservation 
of  their  young.  Wherever  the  nest  is  placed 
there  seems  to  be  a  fortification,  avenues,  and 
intrenchments,  drawn  round  it :  there  are  num- 
berless winding-ways  that  lead  to  it,  and  a  ditch 
drawn  about  it,  which  few  of  its  insect  enemies 
are  able  to  pass.  But  thor  care  is  not  confined 
to  this  only ;  for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they 
carry  their  nest  entirely  away,  and  sink  it  deep- 
er in  the  ground,  so  that  the  frost  can  have  no 
influence  in  retarding  the  young  brood  from  com-  ' 
ing  to  maturity.  As  the  weather  grows  milder,  i 
they  nise  their  magazine  in  proportion ;  till,  at  ^ 
last,  they  bring  it  as  near  the  surface  as  they 
can,  to  receive  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun, 
without  wholly  exposing  it  to  view ;  yet  should 
the  frost  unexpectedly  return,  they  sink  it  again 
as  before.® 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  EARWIO,  THE  FROTH  TRSSCT,  Ain>  80KB 
OTHERS  BEIOITGI^G  TO  THS  8E00XD  ORDXR  OF 
INSECTS.  1 

Ws  should  Still  keep  in  memory,  that  all  insects  i 
of  the  second  order,  though  not  produced  quite 

9  Among  this  tribe  may  be  numbered  the  Great 
Lantem.fly  of  Peru,  an  insect  the  most  splendid  and 
luminous  of  all  that  are  yet  known.  In  the  head  is 
contained  a  phosphorescent  light,  sufficiently  virid 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room ;  or  , 
when  two  or  three  are  put  together  at  the  end  of  a 
stick,  to  light  travellers  on  the  road  like  a  lantern. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  larger  kind  of  locust,  and  the 
>vings  and  whole  body  are  beautifully  variegated.— 
Ed.  I 
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perfect  from  the  egg,  jFel  want  very  little  of  their 
perfection,  and  require  but  a  very  email  change 
to  arrive  at  that  state  which  fits  them  for  flight 
and  generation.  The  natural  functions  in  these 
are  never  suspended :  from  the  instant  thej  leave 
the  egg,  they  mmtinue  to  eat,  to  move,  to  leap, 
and  pursue  their  prey :  a  slight  change  ensues ; 
a  skin,  that  enclosed  a  part  of  their  body  and 
limbs,  bursts  behind,  like  a  woman's  stays,  and 
gives  freedom  to  a  set  of  wings,  with  which  the 
azumal  expatiates,  and  flies  in  punoit  of  its 
mate. 

Of  all  this  class  of  insects,  the  earwig  under* 
goes  the  smallest  duuige.  This  animal  is  so 
common,  that  it  scarce  needs  a  description :  its 
swiftness  in  the  reptile  state  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  its  indefatigable  velocity  when  upon 
the  wing.  That  it  must  be  very  prolific  appears 
from  its  numbers ;  and  that  it  is  very  harmless, 
every  one*s  experience  can  readily  testify.  It  is 
provided  with  six  feet,  and  two  feelers;  the  tail 
is  forked ;  and  with  this  it  often  attempts  to 
defend  itself  against  every  assailant.  But  its 
attempts  are  only  the  threats  of  impotence ;  they 
draw  down  the  resentment  of  powerful  animals, 
bat  no  way  serve  to  defend  it.  The  deformity 
of  its  figure,  and  its  slender  make,  have  also  sub^ 
jected  it  to  an  imputation,  which,  though  en- 
tirely founded  in  prejudice,  has  more  than  once 
produced  its  destruction.  It  is  supposed,  as  the 
name  imports,  that  it  often  enters  into  the  ears 
of  people  sleeping ;  thus  causing  madness  from 
the  intolerable  pain,  and  soon  afier  death  itself. 
Indeed,  the  French  name  which  signifies  the 
£ar-piercer,  urges  the  calumny  against  the  harm- 
less insect  in  very  plain  terms ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  unjust :  the  ear  is  already  filled  with  a  sub- 
stance which  prevents  any  insect  from  entering ; 
and  besides,  it  is  well  lined  and  defended  with 
membranes,  which  would  keep  out  any  little  ani- 
mal, even  though  the  ear-wax  were  away.  These 
reproaches,  therefore,  are  entirely  groundless: 
bat  it  were  well  if  the  accusations  which  garden- 
ers bring  against  the  earwig  were  as  slightly 
founded.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  it  lives  among  flowers,  and  destrojrs  them. 
When  fruit  also  has  been  wounded  by  flies,  the 
earwig  generally  comes  in  for  a  second  feast,  and 
sacks  those  juices  which  they  first  began  to 
broach.  Still,  however,  this  insect  is  not  so  nox- 
ious as  it  would  seem ;  and  seldom  is  found 'but 
where  the  mischief  has  been  originally  begun  by 
others.  Like  aU  of  this  daas,  the  earwig  is 
batched  fi^m  an  egg.  As  there  are  various  kinds 
of  this  animal,  so  they  choose  different  places  to 
breed  in:  in  general,  however,  they  lay  their 
eggs  under  the  bark  of  plants,  or  in  the  clefts  of 
trees,  when  beginning  to  decay.  They  proceed 
from  the  egg  in  that  reptile  state  in  which  they 
are  most  commonly  seen;  and,  as  they  grow 
iaiger,  the  wings  bound  under  the  skin  begin  to 
bourgeon.  It  is  amazing  how  very  little  room 
four  large  wings  take  up  before  they  are  pro- 


truded; for  no  person  could  ever  conceive  sudi 
an  expansion  of  natural  drapery  could  be  rolled 
up  in  so  small  a  packet.  The  sheath  in  which 
they  are  envel<^>ed,  folds  and  covers  them  so 
neatly,  that  the  animal  seems  quite  destitute  of 
wings  ;^  and  even  when  they  are  burst  from  their 
confinement,  the  animal,  by  the  power  of  the 
muscles  and  joints  which  it  has  in  the  middle  of 
its  wings,  can  closely  fold  them  into  a  very  nar- 
now  compass.  When  the  earwig  has  become  a 
winged  insect,  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  the  female, 
ceasing  to  feed,  and  is  wholly  employed  in  the 
business  of  propagation.  It  lives  in  its  winged 
state  but  a  few  days ;  and  having  taken  care  for 
the  continuance  of  posterity,  dries  up,  and  dies 
to  all  appearance  consumptive.^ 

To  this  order  of  insects  we  may  also  refer  the 
Cuckoo  Spit,  or  Froth  Worm,  that  is  often  found 
hid  in  that  frothy  matter  which  we  find  on  the 
surface  of  plants.  It  has  an  oblong  obtuse  body; 
and  a  large  head  with  small  eyes.  The  external 
wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a  dusky  brown, 
mariced  with  two  white  spots:  the  head  is  black. 
The  spume  in  which  it  is  found  wallowing  is  all 
of  its  own  formation,  and  very  much  resembles 
frothy  spittle.  It  proceeds  from  the  vent  of  the 
animal,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  it  be 
wiped  away,  a  new  quantity  will  be  quickly  seen 
ejected  from  the  little  animal's  body.  Within 
this  spiime  it  is  seen  in  time  to  acquire  four  tu- 
bercles on  its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  en- 
closed: these  bursting,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes 
a  winged  animal ;  and  thus  rendered  perfect,  it 
files  to  meet  its  mate,  and  propagate  its  kind. 

The  Water-tipula  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
It  has  an  oblong  slender  body,  with  four  feet 
fixed  upon  the  breast,  and  four  feelers  near  the 
mouth.  It  has  four  weak  wings,  which  do  not 
at  all  seem  proper  for  flying,  but  leaping  only. 
But  what  this  insect  chicdy  demands  our  atten- 
tion for,  is  the  wonderful  lightness  wherewith  it 
runs  on  the  surfooe  of  the  water,  so  as  scarce  to 
put  it  in  motion.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  rivers, 
and  on  their  banks,  especially  under  shady  trees ; 
and  generally  in  swarms  of  several  together. 

The  Common  Water-fly  also  breeds  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  above-mentioned.  This  ani- 
mal is  by  some  called  Notonecta,  because  it  does 
not  swim,  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  its  belly, 
but  on  its  back :  nor  can  we  help  admiring  that 
fitness  in  this  insect  for  its  situation,  as  it  feeds 
on  the  under^de  of  plants  which  grow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  therefore  it  is  thus 
formed  with  its  mouth  upwards,  to  take  its  food 
with  greater  convenience  and  ease. 

We  may  also  add  the  Water-soorpion,  which 
is  a  large  insect,  being  near  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about  half  an  indi  in  breadth.    Its  body  is 

1  Swammerdam,  p.  114. 

3  The  indefatigable  M.  de  Geer  bas  discovered 
that  tbe  female  earwig  sits  over  her  eggs,  and  fosters 
her  young  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ben  does  her 
chickens En. 
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nearly  oval,  bat  very  flat  and  thin ;  and  its  tail 
long  and  pointed.  The  head  is  small ;  and  the 
feelers  appear  like  legs,  resembling  the  claws  of 
a  scorpion,  but  without  sharp  points.  This  in- 
sect is  generally  found  in  ponds ;  and  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  tyrannical  and  rapacious.  It 
destroys,  like  a  wolf  among  sheep,  twenty  times 
as  many  as  its  hunger  requires.  One  of  these, 
when  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  in  which  were 
thirty  or  forty  worms  of  the  libellula  kind,  each 
as  large  as  itself,  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few 
minutes;  getting  on  their  backs,  and  piercing 
with  its  trunk  through  their  body.  These  ani- 
mals, however,  though  so  formidable  to  others, 
are  nevertheless  themselves  greatly  overrun  with 
a  little  kind  of  louse,  about  the  size  of  a  nit, 
which  very  probably  repays  the  injurj  which  the 
water-scorpion  inflicts  upon  others. 

The  water-scorpions  live  in  the  water  by  day : 
out  of  which  they  rise,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, into  the  air,  and  so  flying  from  place  to 
place  often  betake  themselves,  in  quest  of  food, 
to  other  waters.  The  insect,  before  its  wings  are 
grown,  remains  in  the  place  where  it  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  when  come  to  its  state  of  perfection, 
i  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a  companion  of  the  other 
sex,  in  order  to  continue  its  noxious  posterity. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  EPHEMBBA. 


The  last  insect  we  shall  add  to  the  second  order 
is  the  Ephemera ;  which,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  it,  yet  seems  more  properly  referred 
to  this  rank  than  any  other.  Indeed,  we  must 
not  attend  to  the  rigour  of  method  in  a  history 
where  Nature  seems  to  take  delight  to  sport  in 
variety. 

That  there  should  be  a  tribe  of  flies  whose  du- 
ration extends  but  to  a  day,  seems  at  first  sur- 
prising ;  but  the  wonder  will  increase,  when  we 
are  told,  that  some  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  bom 
and  to  die  in  a  space  of  a  single  hour.  The  rep- 
tile, however,  from  which  they  are  bred,  is  by  no 
means  so  short-lived ;  but  is  sometimes  seen  to 
live  two  years,  and  many  times  three  years  to- 
gether. 

All  ephemeras,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds,  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  the  form  of 
worms ;  from  whence  they  change  into  a  more 
perfect  form ;  namely,  that  of  aurelias,  which  is 
a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a  worm  and  a 
fly ;  and  from  thence  they  take  their  last  muta- 
tion, which  is  into  a  beautiful  fly,  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  according  to  its  kind. 

The  ephemera,  in  its  fly  state,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful winged  insect,  and  has  a  strong  similitude 
to  the  butterfly,  both  from  its  shape  and  its 
wings.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  butter- 
fly ;  but  its  wings  differ  in  not  being  covered 


with  the  painted  dust  with  which  those  of  but- 
terflies are  adorned,  and  rendered  opaque,  for 
they  are  very  transparent,  and  very  thin.  These 
insects  have  four  wings,  the  uppermost  of  which 
are  much  the  largest ;  when  the  insect  is  at  rest, 
it  generally  lays  its  wings  one  over  the  other,  on 
the  back.  The  body  is  long,  being  formed  of  six 
rings,  that  are  larger  at  the  origin  than  near  the 
extremity ;  and  from  this  a  tail  proceeds,  that  is 
longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  fly,  and  consists 
sometimes  of  three  threads  of  an  equal  length,  or 
sometimes  of  two  long  and  one  short.  To  acquire 
this  beautiful  form,  the  insect  has  been  obliged 
to  undergo  several  transmutations ;  bat  its  glory 
is  very  short-lived,  for  the  hour  of  its  perfection 
is  the  hour  of  its  death ;  and  it  seems  scarcely 
introduced  to  pleasure,  when  it  is  obliged  to  psrt 
with  life. 

The  reptile  that  is  to  become  a  fly,  and  that  is 
granted  so  long  a  term,  when  compared  to  its 
latter  duration,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  water, 
and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  fishes, 
in  many  particulars ;  having  grille  by  which  it 
breathes  at  the  bottom,  and  also  the  tapering 
form  of  aquatic  animals.  These  insects  have 
six  scaly  legs,  flxed  on  their  corslet.  Their  head 
is  triangular :  the  eyes  are  placed  forward,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  largeness  and  col- 
our. The  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth;  and 
the  body  consists  of  six  rings ;  that  next  the 
corslet  being  largest,  but  growing  less  and  less 
to  the  end :  the  last  ring  is  the  shortest,  from 
which  the  three  threads  proceed,  which  are  as 
long  as'  the  whole  body.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
reptile  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
fly ;  and  only  requires  wings  to  be  very  near  its 
perfection. 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  this  animal*  their 
aurelias  are  consequently  of  different  colours; 
some  yellow,  some  brown,  and  some  cream-col- 
oured. 8ome  of  these  also  bore  themselves  cells 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  from  which  they 
never  stir  out,  but  feed  upon  the  mud  composing 
the  walls  of  their  habitation,  in  contented  cap- 
tivity ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  range  about,  go 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  swim  between 
two  waters,  quit  that  element  entirely  to  feed 
upon  plants  by  the  river  side,  and  then  return 
to  their  favourite  element  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  reptile,  however,  though  it  lives  two  or 
three  years,  offers  but  little,  in  its  long  duration, 
to  excite  curiosity :  it  is  hid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  feeds  ahnost  wholly  within  its  narrow 
habitation.  The  most  striking  facts  command 
our  attention  during  the  short  interval  of  its  fly 
state ;  into  which  it  crowds  the  most  various 
transactions  of  its  little  life.  It  then  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  live,  as  it  has  but  so 
smaU  a  time  to  exist.  The  peculiar  sign  whereby 
to  know  that  these  reptiles  will  change  into  flies 
in  a  short  time,  consists  in  a  protuberance  of  the 
wings  on  the  back.   About  that  time  the  smooth 
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and  depressed  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  changed  into  a  more  swollen  and  rounder 
shape;  bo  that  the  wings  are,  in  some  depee, 
visible  through  the  external  sheath  that  covers 
them.  As  they  are  not  natives  of  England,  he 
who  would  see  them  in  their  greatest  abundance 
must  walk,  about  sunset,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Seine  near  Paris ;  where,  for  about 
three  days,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  he  will  be 
astonished  at  their  numbers  and  assiduity.  The 
thickest  descent  of  the  flakes  of  snow  in  winter 
seems  not  to  equal  their  number :  the  whole  air 
seems  alive  with  the  new-bom  race ;  and  the 
earth  itself  is  all  over  covered  with  their  remains. 
The  aurelias,  or  reptile  insects,  that  are,  as  yet, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  wait  only  for 
the  approach  of  evening  to  begin  their  transfor- 
mation«  The  most  industrious  shake  off  their  old 
garments  about  eight  o'clock ;  and  those  who 
are  the  most  tardy,  are  transformed  before  nine. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  operation  of 
change  in  other  insects  is  laborious  and  painful ; 
but  with  these  nothing  seems  shorter,  or  per- 
formed with  greater  ease.  The  aurelias  are 
scarcely  lifted  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
than  their  old  sheathing  -  skin  bursts;  and 
through  the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed,  a  fly 
issues,  whose  wings,  at  the  same  instant,  are  un- 
folded/and,  at  the  same  time,  lift  it  into  the  air. 
Millions  and  millions  of  aurelias,  rise  in  this 
manner  to  the  surface ;  and  at  once  become  flies, 
and  fill  every  quarter  with  their  flutterings. 
But  all  these  sports  are  shortly  to  have  an  end ; 
for,  as  the  little  strangers  live  but  an  hour  or 
two,  the  whole  swarm  soon  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  covers  the  earth,  like  a  deep  snow,  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  on  every  side  of  the  river. 
Their  numbers  are  then  incredible,  and  every 
object  they  touch  becomes  &tal  to  them;  for 
they  instantly  die  if  they  hit  even  against  each 
other. 

At  this  time  the  males  and  females  are  very 
differently  employed.  The  males,  quite  inactive, 
and  apparently  without  desires,  seem  only  bom 
to  die:  no  way  like  the  males  of  other  insects, 
they  neither  follow  the  opposite  sex,  nor  bear 
any  enmity  to  each  other:  after  fluttering  for 
an  hour  or  two,  they  drop  upon  land,  without 
seeming  to  receive  wings  for  scarce  any  other 
purpose  but  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  females;  they  have  scarce 
risen  from  the  surfsice  of  the  water,  and  have 
dried  their  wings,  but  they  hasten  to  drop  their 
eggs  back  again.  If  they  happen  also  to  flutter 
apon  land,  they  deposit  their  burd^i  in  the  place 


where  they  drop.  But  then  it  may  be  demanded, 
where,  and  in  what  manner,  are  these  eggs  fe- 
cundated, as  no  copulation  whatever  appears  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  their  transitory  visits  in  air  ? 
Swammerdam  is  of  opinion,  that  they  are  im- 
pregnated in  the  manner  of  fish-spawn,  by  the 
male,  after  being  ejected  by  the  female ;  but,  be- 
side that  this  doctrine  is  exploded  even  from  the 
history  of  fishes,  it  is  certain  that  the  males  have 
not  time  for  this  operation,  as  the  eggs  drop  to 
the  bottom  the  instant  they  are  laid  on  the  water. 
Reaumur  is  of  opinion  that  they  copulate ;  but 
that  the  act  bears  a  proportion  in  shortness  to 
the  small  duration  of  their  lives;  and,  conse- 
quently must  be  so  soon  performed  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  This,  however,  is  at  best  forc- 
ing a  theory ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  ^  there 
are  many  insects  known  to  breed  without  any 
impregnation  from  the  male,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  mussels  and  oysters,  and  shall  hereafter 
see  in  the  gnat,  and  a  species  of  the  beetle,  so 
the  ephemera  may  be  of  this  number.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  females  are  in  such  haste  to  depo- 
sit their  eggs,  that  multitudes  of  them  fall  to  the 
ground;  but  the  greatest  part  are  laid  in  the 
water.  As  they  flutter  upon  the  surface,  two 
clusters  are  seen  issuing  from  the  extremity  of 
their  body,  each  containing  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs,  which  make  seven  hundred  in  all. 
Thus,  of  all  insects,  this  appears  to  be  the  most 
prolific ;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  supply,  as,  in  its  reptile  state, 
it  is  the  favourite  food  of  every  kind  of  fresh- 
water fish.  It  is  in  vain  that  these  little  ani- 
mals form  galleries  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
from  whence  they  seldom  remove ;  many  kinds 
of  fish  break  in  upon  their  retreats,  and  thin 
their  numbers.  For  this  reason  fishermen  are 
careful  to  provide  themselves  with  these  insects, 
as  the  most  grateful  bait;  and  thus  turn  the 
fish's  rapacity  to  its  own  destruction. 

But  though  the  usual  date  of  those  flies  is  two 
or  three  hours  at  farthest,  there  are  some  kinds 
that  live  several  days ;  and  one  kind  in  particu- 
lar, after  quitting  the  water,  has  another  case  or 
skin  to  get  rid  of.  These  are  often  seen  in  the 
fields  aild  woods  distant  from  the  water;  but 
they  are 'more  frequently  found  in  its  vicinity. 
They  are  often  found  sticking  upon  walls  and 
trees  ;  and  frequently  with  the  head  downwards, 
without  changing  place,  or  having  any  sensible 
motion.  They  are  then  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  they  shall  be  divested  of  their  last  incom- 
modious garment,  which  sometimes  does  not 
happen  for  two  or  three  days  together. 
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BOOK    III. 

INSECTS    OF    THE    THIRD    ORDER, 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CATERPILLARS  IN  OENXRAL, 

If  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  insects  in  general, 
caterpillars  alone,  and  the  butterflies  and  moths 
they  give  birth  to,  will  make  a  third  part  of  the 
number.  Wherever  we  move,  wherever  we  turn, 
these  insects,  in  one  shape  or  another,  present 
themselves  to  our  view.  Some,  in  every  state, 
offer  the  most  entertaining  spectacle ;  others  are 
beautiful  only  in  their  winged  form.  Many  per- 
sons, of  which  number  I  am  one,  have  an  invin- 
cible aversion  to  caterpillars  and  worms  of  every 
species :  there  is  something  disagreeable  in  their 
slow  crawling  motion,  for  which  the  variety  of 
their  colouring  can  never  compensate.  But  others 
feel  no  repugnance  at  observing,  and  even  hand- 
ling, them  with  the  most  attentive  application. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  butterfly-state  so  beau- 
tiful or  splendid  as  these  insects.  They  serve, 
not  less  than  the  birds  themselves,  to  banish 
solitude  from'  our  walks,  and  to  flU  up  our  idle 
intervals  with  the  most  pleasing  speculations. 
The  butterfly  makes  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  oriental  poetry ;  but  in  those  countries, 
the  insect  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than 
with  us. 

The  beauties  of  the  fly  may,  therefore,  very 
weU  excite  our  curiosity  to  examine  the  reptile. 
But  we  are  still  more  strongly  attached  to  this 
tribe  from  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  number. 
The  silk-worm  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  other  animals ;  since,  from  its  labours,  and 
the  manufacture  attending  it,  near  a  third  part 
of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and  supported. 

Caterpillars  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
worms  or  maggots,  by  the  number  of  their  feet ; 
and  by  their  producing  butterflies  or  moths. 
When  the  sun  calls  up  vegetation,  and  vivifies 
the  various  eggs  of  insects,  the  caterpillars  are 
the  first  that  are  seen  upon  almost  every  vegeta- 
ble and  tree,  eating  its  leaves,  and  preparing  for 
a  state  of  greater  perfection.  They  have  feet 
both  before  and  behind ;  which  not  only  enable 
them  to  move  forward  by  v^  sort  of  steps  made 
by  their  fore  and  hinder  parts,  but  also  to  dimb 
up  vegetables,  and  to  stretch  themselves  out  from 
the  boughs  and  stalks  to  reac^  their  food  at  a 
distance.  All  of  this  class  have  from  eight  feet, 
at  the  least,  to  sixteen ;  and  this  may  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  worm-tribe,  that  never 
have  so  many.  The  animal  into  which  they  are 
converted  is  always  a  butterfly  or  moth;  and 


these  are  always  distinguished  from  other  flies, 
by  having  their  wings  covered  over  with  a  painted 
dugt,  which  gives  them  such  various  beauty. 
The  wings  of  flies  are  transparent,  as  we  see  in 
the  common  flesh-fly;  while  those  of  beetles 
are  hard,  like  horn :  from  such,  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  may  be  easily  distinguished ;  and  words 
would  obscure  their  ^fferences. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  caterpiUars,  whe- 
ther in  the  reptile  state,  or  advanced  to  their  last 
state  of  perfection  into  butterflies,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  insects ;  being  ani- 
mals peculiarly  formed,  and  also  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  The  transmutations  they  undergo  are 
also  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  insect 
hithetto  mentioned ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  third  order  of  changes 
by  Swammerdam,  who  has  thrown  such  lights 
upon  this  part  of  natural  history.  In  the  second 
order  of  changes,  mentioned  before,  we  saw  the 
grasshopper  and  the  earwig,  when  excluded  from 
the  egg,  assume  a  form  very  like  that  which  tbey 
were  after  to  preserve ;  and  seemed  arrived  at  a 
state  of  perfection,  in  aU  respects,  except  in  not 
having  wings;  which  did  not  bud  forth  until 
they  were  come  to  maturity.  But  the  insects  of 
this  third  order,  that  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
scribe, go  through  a  much  greater  variety  of 
transformations ;  for  when  they  are  excluded 
fk-om  the  egg,  they  assume  the  form  of  a  small 
caterpillar,  which  feeds  and  grows  larger  every 
day,  often  changing  its  skin,  but  still  preserving 
its  form.  When  the  animal  has  come  to  a  cer- 
tain magnitude  in  this  state  it  discontinues  eat- 
ing, makes  itself  a  covering  or  husk,  in  which  it 
remains  wrapped  up,  seemingly  without  life  or 
motion;  and  after  having,  for  some  time,  con- 
tinued in  this  state,  it  onoe  more  bursts  its  con- 
finement, and  comes  forth  a  beautiful  butterfly. 
Thus  we  see  this  animal  put  on  no  less  than  three 
different  appearances  fit>m  the  time  it  is  first 
excluded  from  the  egg.  It  appears  a  crawling 
caterpillar ;  then  an  insensible  aurelia,  as  it  is 
called,  without  life  or  motion ;  and,  lastly,  a  bnt- 
terfly,  variously  painted  according  to  its  different 
kind.  Having  thus  distinguished  this  class  of 
insects  from  all  others,  we  will  first  survey  their 
history  in  general ;  and  then  enter  particularly 
into  the  manners  and  nature  of  a  few  of  them, 
which  most  deserve  our  curiosity  and  attention. 
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CHAP.  IL 

OF  THJB  TBAHSrOBMATIOH  OF  TRB  OATBBPILLAR  IN- 
TO ITS  00BB18P0NPIN0  BVTTEBFLT  OB  MOTH. 

When  wiater  has  disrobed  the  trees  of  their 
leaves.  Nature  then  seems  to  have  lost  her  in- 
sects. There  are  thousands  of  different  kinds, 
with  and  without  wings,  which,  though  swarm- 
ing at  other  seasons,  then  entirely  disappear. 
Oar  fields  are  re-peopLed,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  bud,  by  the  genial  influence  of  spring ;  and 
caterpillars,  of  various  sorts,  are  seen  feeding 
upon  the  promise  of  the  year,  even  before  the 
leaves  tat  eampletely  unfolded.  Those  cater- 
pillars, which  we  then  see,  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
view  of  the  general  means  which  nature  employs 
to  preserve  such  a  number  of  insects  during  that 
season,  when  they  can  no  longer  find  subsistence. 
It  is  known,  by  united  experience,  that  all  these 
animals  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  butterflies ; 
and  those  who  observe  them  more  closely,  will  find 
the  fly  very  careful  in  depositing  its  eggs,  in  those 
places,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  hatched  with 
the  greatest  safety  and  success.  During  winter,' 
therefore,  the  greatest  number  of  caterpillars 
are  in  an  egg-state ;  and  in  this  lifeless  situa- 
tion brave  all  the  rigours  and  the  humidity  of 
the  climate ;  and  though  often  exposed  to  all  its 
changes,  still  preserve  the  latent  principle  of 
life,  which  is  more  fuUy  exerted  at  the  approach 
of  spring.  That  same  power  that  pushes  forth 
the  budding  leaf  and  the  opening  flower,  impels 
the  insect  into  animation ;  and  nature  at  once 
seems  to  furnish  the  guest  and  the  banquet. 
When  the  insect  has  found  force  to  break  its 
shell,  it  always  finds  its  &vourite  aliment  pro- 
vided in  abundance  before  it. 

But  all  caterpillars  are  not  sent  off  from  the 
egg  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  for  many  of  them 
have  subsisted  during  the  winter  in  their  aurelia 
state;  in  which,  as  we  have  briefly  observed 
above,  the  animal  is  seemingly  deprived  of  life 
and  motion.  In  this  state  of  insensibility,  many 
of  these  insects  continue  during  the  rigours  of 
winter ;  some  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  shell,  which 
they  have  spun  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  au- 
tumn ;  some  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees ; 
others  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls;  and  many 
buried  under  ground.  From  all  these,  a  variety 
of  butterflies  are  seen  to  issue,  in  the  begiiming 
of  spring;  and  adorn  the  earliest  part  of  the  year 
with  their  painted  flutterings. 

Some  caterpillars  do  not  make  any  change 
whatsoever  at  the  approach  of  winter;  but  con- 
tinue to  live  in  their  reptile  state  through  all  the 
severity  of  the  season.  These  choose  themselves 
some  retreat,  where  they  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  some  months  together;  and  there  they  re- 
main, quite  motionless,  and  as  insensible  as  if 
they  were  actually  dead.  Their  constitution  is 
such,  that  food  at  that  time  would  be  useless ; 


and  the  cold  prevents  their  making  those  dis- 
sipations which  require  restoration.  In  general, 
caterpillars  of  this  kind  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers together,  enclosed  in  one  common  web,  that 
covers  them  all,  and  serves  to  protect  them  from 
the  iiguries  of  the  air. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  of  the  caterpillar  kind, 
whose  butterflies  live  all  the  winter ;  and  who, 
having  fluttered  about  for  some  part  of  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  seek  for  some  retreat  during  the 
winter,  in  order  to  answer  the  ends  of  propagation 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  These  are  often  found 
lifeless  and  motionless  in  the  hollows  of  trees  or 
the  clefts  of  timber;  but  by  being  approached 
to  the  fire,  they  recover  life  and  activity,  and 
seem  to  anticipate  the  desires  of  the  spring. 

In  general,  however,  whether  the  animal  has 
subsisted  in  an  ^gnstate,  during  the  winter ;  or 
whether  as  a  butterfly,  bred  from  an  aurelia,  in 
the  begiiming  of  spring ;  or  a  butterfly  that  has 
subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  lays  eggs  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  plants  are  shot  forward; 
the  whole  swarm  of  caterpillars  are  in  motion  to 
share  the  banquet  that  nature  has  provided. 
There  is  scarcely  a  plant  that  has  not  its  own 
peculiar  insects;  and  some  are  known  to  support 
several  of  different  kinds.  Of  these,  many  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  climb  up  to  its  leaves  for  subsistence ;  the 
eggs  of  others  have  been  glued  by  the  parent 
butterfly  to  the  leaves ;  and  they  are  no  sooner 
excluded  from  the  shell,  but  they  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

When  the  caterpillar  first  bursts  from  the  ^g, 
it  is  small  and  feeble ;  its  appetites  are  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  it  seems  to  make  no  great 
consumption ;  but  as  it  increases  in  magnitude, 
it  improves  in  its  appetites ;  so  that,  in  its  adult 
caterpillar  state,  it  is  the  most  ravenous  of  all 
animals  whatsoever.  A  single  caterpillar  will 
eat  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves  in  a  day,  and 
yet  seem  no  way  disordered  by  the  meal.  What 
would  mankind  do,  if  their  oxen  or  their  horses 
were  so  voracious  1 

These  voracious  habits,  with  its  slow  crawling 
motion,  but  still  more  a  stinging  like  that  of 
nettles,  which  follows  upon  handling  the  greatest 
number  of  them,  make  these  insects  not  the 
most  agreeable  objects  of  human  curiosity. 
However,  there  are  many  philosophers  who  have 
spent  years  in  their  contemplation ;  and  who 
have  not  only  attended  to  their  habits  and  la* 
hours,  but  minutely  examined  their  structure 
and  internal  conformation. 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  when  anatomically 
considered,  is  found  composed  of  rings,  whose 
circumference  is  pretty  near  circular  or  oval 
They  are  generally  twelve  in  number,  and  are 
^  membranaceous;  by  which  caterpillars  may 
be  distinguished  from  many  other  insects,  that 
nearly  resemble  them  in  form.  The  head  of  the 
caterpillar  is  connected  to  the  first  ring  by  the 
neck ;  that  is  generally  so  short  and  contracted. 
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that  it  is  scarcely  visible.  All  the  covering  of 
the  head  in  caterpillars  seems  to  consist  of  a 
shsll;  and  they  have  neither  upper  nor  under 
jaw,  for  they  are  both  placed  rather  vertically, 
and  each  jaw  armed  with  a  large  thick  tooth, 
which  is  singly  equal  to  numbers.  With  these 
the  animals  devour  their  food  in  such  amazing 
quantities ;  and  with  these,  some  of  the  kind  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  enemies.  Though 
the  mouth  be  kept  shut,  the  teeth  are  always 
uncovered;  and  while  the  insect  is  in  health 
they  are  seldom  without  employment.  What- 
ever the  caterpillar  devours,  these  teeth  serve  to 
chop  it  into  small  pieces,  and  render  the  parts 
of  the  leaf  fit  for  swallowing.  Many  kinds,  while 
they  are  yet  young,  eat  only  the  succulent  part 
of  the  leaf,  and  leave  all  the  fibres  untouched ; 
others,  however,  attack  the  whole  leaf,  and  eat  it 
clean  away.  One  may  be  amused,  for  a  little 
time,  in  observing  the  avidity  with  which  they  are 
seen  to  feed ;  some  are  seen  eating  the  whole  day ; 
others  have  their  hours  of  repast ;  some  choose 
the  night,  and  others  the  day.  When  the  cater- 
pillar attacks  a  leaf,  it  places  its  body  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  edge  of  the  leaf  shall  fall  be- 
tween its  feet,  which  keeps  it  steady  while  the 
teeth  are  employed  in  cutting  it :  these  fall  upon 
the  leaf  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
gardener's  shears ;  and  every  morsel  is  swallowed 
as  soon  as  cut.  Some  caterpillars  feed  upon 
leaves  so  very  narrow,  that  they  are  not  broader 
than  their  mouths;  in  this  case  the  animal  is 
seen  to  devour  it  from  the  point,  as  we  would 
eat  a  radish. 

As  there  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  the 
number  of  their  feet  are  various ;  some  having 
eight,  and  some  sixteen.  Of  these  feet  the  six 
foremost  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  shining 
gristle ;  and  are  therefore  called  the  shelly  legs. 
The  hindmost  feet,  whatever  be  their  number, 
are  soft  and  flexible,  and  are  called  membra- 
naceous. Caterpillars  also,  with  regard  to  their 
external  figure,  are  either  smooth  or  hairy.  The 
skin  of  the  first  kind  is  soft  to  the  touch,  or  hard 
like  shagreen;  the  skin  of  the  ktter  is  hairy, 
and  as  it  were  thorny ;  and  generally,  if  handled, 
stings  like  nettles.  Some  of  them  even  cause 
this  stinging  pain  if  but  approached  too  nearly. 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  six  small  black 
spots  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the  fore 
ring,  and  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  head.  Three 
of  these  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  convex 
and  transparent :  these  Reaumur  takes  to  be  the 
eyes  of  the  caterpillar ;  however,  most  of  these 
reptiles  have  very  little  occasion  for  sight,  and 
seem  only  to  be  directed  by  their  feeling. 

But  the  parts  of  the  caterpiUar*s  body  which 
most  justly  demand  our  attention,  are  the  stig- 
mata, as  they  are  called ;  or  those  holes  on  the 
sides  X)f  its  body,  through  which  the  animal  is 
supposed  to  breathe.  All  along  this  insect's 
body,  on  each  side,  these  holes  are  easily  dis- 
coverable.   They  are  eighteen  in  number,  nine 


on  a  side,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than  the  back ; 
a  hole  for  every  ring,  of  which  the  animal^s  bodj 
is  composed,  except  the  second,  the  third,  and 
the  last.  These  oval  openings  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  mouths,  through  which  the  insect 
breathes;  but  with  this  difierenoe,  that  as  we 
have  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  the  caterpillar  has  no 
less  than  eighteen.  It  requires  no  great  ana- 
tomical dexterity  to  discover  these  lungs  in  the 
larger  kind  of  caterpillars :  they  appear,  at  first 
view,  to  be  hollow  cartilaginous  tubes,  and  of  the 
colour  of  mother-of-pearL  These  tubes  are  often 
seen  to  unite  with  each  other;  some  are  per- 
ceived to  open  into  the  intestines ;  and  some  go 
to  different  parts  of  the  surfiioe  of  the  body. 
That  these  vessels  serve  to  convey  the  air,  appears 
evidently,  from  the  famous  experiment  of  Mal- 
pighi ;  who,  by  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the 
stigmata  with  oil,  quickly  suffocated  the  animal, 
which  was  seen  to  die  convulsed  the  instant 
after.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  theory,  he  rubbed 
oil  upon  other  parts  of  the  insect's  body,  leaving 
the  stigmata  free ;  and  this  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  animal's  health,  but  it  continued 
to  move  and  eat  as  usual :  he  rubbed  oH  on  the 
stigmata  of  one  side,  and  the  animal  underwent 
a  partial  convulsion  but  recovered  soon  after. 
However,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  ur  is  not 
so  necessary  to  these  as  to  the  nobler  ranks  of 
animals,  since  caterpillars  will  live  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver  for  several  days  together ;  and 
though  they  seem  dead  at  the  bottom,  yet  when 
taken  out,  recover,  and  resume  their  former 
vivacity. 

If  the  caterpillar  be  cat  open  longitudinally 
along  the  back,  its  intestines  will  be  perceived 
running  directly  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  They  resemble  a  number  of 
small  bags  opening  into  each  other ;  and  strength- 
ened on  both  sides  by  a  fleshy  cord  by  which 
they  are  united.  These  insects  are,  upon  many 
occasions,  seen  to  cast  forth  the  internal  coat  of 
their  intestines  with  their  food,  in  the  changes 
which  they  so  frequently  undergo. — But  the  in- 
testines take  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  animal's 
body,  if  compared  to  the  fatty  substance  in  which 
they  are  involved.  This  substance  changes  its 
colour  when  the  insect's  metamorphosis  b^ins 
to  approach ;  and  from  white  it  is  usually  seen 
to  become  yellow.  If  to  these  parts  we  add  the 
caterpillar's  implements  for  spinning,  (for  all 
caterpillars  spin*  at  one  time  or  another,)  we 
shall  have  a  rude  sketch  of  this  animal's  confor- 
mation :  however,  we  shall  reserve  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  silkworm,  where  the  manner  in  which 
these  insects  spin  their  webs,  will  most  properly 
find  a  place. 

The  life  of  a  caterpillar  seems  one  oontinacd 
succession  of  changes,  and  it  is  seen  to  throw  off 
one  skin  only  to  assume  another ;  which  also  is 
divested  in  its  turn :  and  thus  for  eight  or  ten 
tines  successively.    We  must  not,  however,  con- 
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found  this  changing  of  the  skin  with  the  great 
metamorphosis  which  it  is  afterwards  to  under- 
go. The  throwing  off  one  skin,  and  assuming 
another,  seems,  in  comparison,  but  a  slight  oper- 
ation among  these  animals :  this  is  but  the  work 
of  a  day;  the  other  is  the  great  adventure  of 
their  lives.  Indeed,  this  faculty  of  changing  the 
skin  is  not  peculiar  to  caterpillars  only,  but  is 
common  to  all  the  insect  kind ;  and  even  to  some 
animals  that  daim  a  higher  rank  in  nature.  We 
ha\^  already  seen  the  lobster  and  the  crab  out- 
growing their  first  shells,  and  then  bursting  from 
their  confinement,  in  order  to  assume  a  covering 
more  roomy  and  convenient.  It  is  probable  that 
the  louse,  the  flea,  and  the  spider,  change  their 
covering  from  the  same  necessity ;  and  growing 
too  large  for  the  crust  in  which  they  have  been 
for  some  time  enclosed,  burst  it  for  another. 
This  period  is  probably  that  of  their  growth ;  for 
as  soon  as  their  new  skin  is  hardened  round 
them,  the  animal's  growth  is  necessarily  circum- 
scribed while  it  remains  within  it.  With  respect 
to  caterpillars,  many  of  them  change  their  skins 
five  or  six  times  in  a  season;  and  this  covering, 
when  cast  off,  often  seems  so  complete,  that 
many  might  mistake  the  empty  skin  for  the  real 
insect.  Among  the  hairy  caterpillars,  for  in- 
stance, the  cast  skin  is  covered  with  hair ;  the 
feet,  as  well  gristly  as  membraneous,  remain 
fixed  to  it ;  even  the  parts  which  nothing  but  a 
microscope  can  discover,  are  visible  in  it ;  in 
short,  all  the  parts  of  the  head ;  not  only  the 
skull,  but  the  teeth. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  approaches  in  which 
the  caterpillar  is  to  cast  its  old  skin,  its  colours 
become  more  feeble,  the  skin  seems  to  wither 
and  grow  dry,  and  in  some  measure  resembles  a 
leaf,  when  it  is  no  longer  supplied  with  moisture 
from  the  stock.  At  that  time  the  insect  begins 
to  find  itself  under  a  necessity  of  changing ;  and 
it  is  not  effected  without  violent  labour,  ai^d 
perhaps  pain.  A  day  or  two  before  the  critical 
hour  approaches,  the  insect  ceases  to  eat,  loses 
its  usual  activity,  and  seems  to  rest  immoveable. 
It  seeks  some  place  to  remain  in  security ;  and 
no  longer  timorous  seems  regardless  even  of  the 
touch.  It  is  now  and  then  seeh  to  bend  itself 
and  elevate  its  back :  again  it  stretches  to  its  ut- 
most extent :  it  sometimes  lifts  up  the  head,  and 
then  lets  it  fall  again;  it  sometimes  waves  it 
three  or  four  times  from  side  to  side)  and  then 
remains  in  quiet.  At  length,  some  of  the  rings 
of  its  body,  particularly  the  first  and  second,  are 
seen  to  swell  considerably,  the  old  skin  distends 
and  hurts,  till,  by  repeated  swellings  and  con- 
tractions in  every  ring,  the  animal  disengages 
itself  and  creeps  from  its  inconvenient  covering. 

How  laborious  soever  this  operation  may  be, 
it  is  performed  in  the  space  of  a  minute ;  and 
the  animal,  having  thrown  off  its  old  skin,  seems 
to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as  well  as  acquired  colour- 
ing and  beauty.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  it 
takes  a  new  appearance,  and  colours  very  differ- 


ent from  the  old.  Those  that  are  hairy  still  pre- 
serve their  covering;  although  their  ancient 
skin  seems  not  to  have  lost  a  single  hair ;  every 
hair  appears  to  have  been  drawn  like  a  sword 
from  the  scabbard.  However,  the  fact  is,  that  a 
new  crop  of  hair  grows  between  the  old  skin  and 
the  new,  and  probably  helps  to  throw  off  the  ex- 
ternal covering. 

The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  continued 
for  several  days  feeding,  and  at  intervals  casting 
its  skin,  begins  at  last  to  prepare  for  its  change 
into  an  aurelia.  It  is  most  probable  that,  from 
the  beginning,  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  lay 
hid  in  this  insect,  in  its  reptile  state ;  but  it  re- 
quired time  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  and  a 
laige  quantity  of  food,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
undergo  all  the  changes  requisite  for  throwing 
off  these  skins  which  seem  to  clog  the  butterfly 
form.  However,  when  the  caterpillar  has  fed 
sufiiciently,  and  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly 
have  formed  themselves  beneath  its  skin,  it  is 
then  time  for  it  to  make  its  first  great  and  prin- 
cipal change  into  an  aurelia,  or  a  chrysalis,  as 
some  have  chosen  to  call  it;  during  which,  as 
was  observed,  it  seems  to  remain  for  several 
days,  or  even  months,  without  life  or  motion. 

Preparatory  to  this  important  change,  the  cat- 
erpillar most  usually  quits  the  plant,  or  the  tree 
on  which  it  fed :  or  at  least  attaches  itself  to  the 
stack  or  the  stem,  more  gladly  than  the  leaves. 
It  forsakes  its  food,  and  prepares,  by  lasting,  to 
undergo  its  transmutation.  •  In  this  period,  all 
the  food  it  has  taken  is  thoroughly  digested ;  and 
it  often  voids  even  the  external  membrane  which 
lined  its  intestines. 

Some  of  this  tribe,  at  this  period  also,  are  seen 
entirely  to  change  colour;  and  the  vivacity  of 
the  tints,  in  all,  seems  faded.  Those  of  them 
which  are  capable  of  spinning  themselves  a  web, 
set  about  this  operation;  those  which  have  al- 
ready spun,  await  the  clumge  in  the  best  manner 
they  are  able.  The  web  or  cone,  with  which 
some  cover  themselves,  hides  the. aurelia  con- 
tained within  from  the  view ;  but  in  others, 
where  it  is  more  transparent,  the  caterpillar, 
when  it  has  done  spinning,  strikes  into  it  the 
claws  of  the  two  feet  under  the  tail,  and  after- 
wards forces  in  the  tail  itself,  by  contracting 
those  daws,  and  violently  striking  the  feet  one 
against  the  other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken 
from  their  web  at  this  time,  they  appear  in  a 
state  of  great  languor ;  and,  incapable  of  walking, 
remain  on  that  spot  where  they  are  placed.  In 
this  condition  they  remain  one  or  two  days,  pre- 
paring to  change  into  an  aurelia ;  somewhat  in 
the  manner  they  made  preparations  for  changing 
their  skin.  They  then  appear  with  their  bodies 
bent  into  a  bow,  which  they  now  and  then  are 
seen  to  straighten :  they  make  no  use  of  their  legs ; 
but  if  they  attempt  to  change  place,  do  it  by  the 
contortions  of  their  body.  In  proportion  as  their 
change  into  an  aurelia  approaches,  their  body 
I  ecomes  more  and  more  bent ;  while  their  extcn- 
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sions  and  convaUive  contrmotioxu  beoome  more 
frequent.  The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  the 
part  which  the  animal  first  disengageB  from  its 
caterpillar  skin ;  that  part  of  the  skin  remains 
empty,  while  the  body  is  drawn  up  oontraetedly 
towards  the  head.  In  the  same  manner  they 
disengage  themselves  from  the  two  sacceeding 
rings ;  so  that  the  animal  is  then  lodged  entirely 
in  the  fore  part  of  its  caterpillar  oorering :  that 
half  which  is  abandoned,  remains  flaccid  and 
empty;  while  the  fore  part  on  the  contrary  is 
swollen  and  distended.  The  animal,  having  thus 
quitted  the  hinder  part  of  its  skin,  to  drive  itself 
up  into  the  fore  part,  still  continues  to  heave 
and  work  as  before;  so  that  the  skull  is  soon 
seen  to  burst  into  three  pieces,  and  a  longitudi- 
nal opening  is  made  in  the  three  first  rings  of 
the  body,  through  which  the  insect  thrusts  fi[>rth 
its  naked  body  with  strong  efforts.  Thus  at  last 
it  entirely  gets  free  frt>m  its  caterpillar  skin,  and 
for  ever  forsakes  its  most  odious  reptile  form. 

The  caterpillar,  thus  stripped  of  its  skin  for 
the  last  time,  is  now  beoome  an  aurelia :  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  are  all 
visible ;  but  in  so  soft  a  state,  that  the  smallest 
touch  can  discompose  them.  The  animal  is  now 
become  helpless  and  motionless ;  but  only  waits 
for  the  assistance  of  the  air  to  dry  up  the  mois- 
ture on  its  surface,  and  supply  it  with  a  crust 
capable  of  resisting  external  injuries.  Immedi- 
ately after  being  stripped  of  its  caterpillar  skin, 
it  is  of  a  green  oolour,  especially  in  those  parts 
which  are  distended  by  an  extraordinary  stffloz 
of  animal  moisture ;  but  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  heing  thus  exposed,  its  parts  harden,  the 
air  forms  its  external  covering  in  a  firm  crust, 
and  in  about  four  and  twenty  hours  the  aurelia 
may  be  handled,  without  endangering  the  little 
animal  that  is  thus  left  in  so  defenceless  a  situa- 
tion. Such  is  the  history  of  the  little  pod  or 
cone  that  is  found  so  common  by  every  pathway, 
sticking  to  nettles,  and  sometimes  shining  like 
polished  gold.  From  the  beautiful  and  resplen* 
dent  colour,  with  which  it  is  thus  sometimes 
adorned,  some  authors  have  called  it  a  Chrysalis, 
impljring  a  creature  made  of  gold. 

Such  are  the  efforts  by  which  these  little  ani- 
mals prepare  for  a  state  of  perfection ;  but  their 
care  is  still  greater  to  provide  themselves  a  se- 
cure retreat,  during  this  season  of  their  imbecil- 
ity. It  would  seem  like  erecting  themselves  a 
monument,  where  they  were  to  rest  secure,  until 
Nature  had  called  them  into  a  new  and  more 
imiMTOTed  existence.  For  this  purpose,  some  spin 
themselves  a  cone  or  web,  in  which  they  lie  se- 
cure till  they  have  arrived  at  maturity:  others, 
that  cannot  spin  so  copious  a  covering,  suspend 
themselves  by  the  tail,  in  some  retreat  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  meet  disturbances.  Some 
mix  sand  with  their  gummy  and  moist  webs, 
and  thus  make  themselves  a  secure  incrustation ; 
while  others,  before  their  change,  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  and  thus  avoid  the  numer- 


ous dangers  that  might  attend  them.  One  would 
imagine  that  they  were  oonsdoos  of  the  precise 
time  of  their  continuance  in  their  aurelia  state ; 
since  their  little  sepulchres,  with  respect  to  the 
solidity  of  the  building,  are  proportioned  to  such 
duration.  Those  that  are  to  lie  in  that  state  a( 
existence  but  a  few  days,  make  choice  of  some 
tender  leaf,  which  they  render  still  more  pliant 
by  diffusing  a  kind  of  glue  upon  it :  the  leaf  thus 
gradually  curb  up,  and  withering  as  it  enfolds, 
the  insect  wraps  itself  within,  as  in  a  mantle, 
till  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  enables  it  ta 
struggle  for  new  life,  and  burst  from  its  confine- 
ment. Others,  whose  time  of  transformation  is 
also  near  at  hand,  &8ten  their  tails  to  a  tree,  or 
to  the  first  worm-hole  they  meet  in  a  beam,  and 
wait  in  that  defenceless  situation.  Such  cater- 
pillsn,  on  the  other  hand,  as  are  seen  to  lie  sev- 
eral months  in  their  aurelia  state,  act  with  much 
greater  droumspection.  Most  of  them  mix  their 
web  with  sand,  and  thus  make  themselvea  a  strong 
covering:  others  build  in  wood,  which  serves 
them  in  the  nature  of  a  coffin.  Such  as  have 
made  the  leaves  of  willows  their  favourite  food, 
break  the  tender  twigs  of  them  first  into  small 
pieces,  then  pound  them  as  it  were  to  powder } 
and,  by  means  of  their  glutinous  silk,  make  a 
kind  of  paste,  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  up. 
Many  are  the  forms  which  these  animals  assume 
in  this  helpless  state ;  and  it  often  happens^  that 
the  most  .deformed  butterflies  issue  from  the 
most  beautiful  aorelias. 

In  general,  however,  the  aurelia  takes  the  rude 
outline  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  which  is  con- 
tained within  it ;  but  as  to  the  various  colours 
which  it  is  seen  to  assume,  they  are  rather  the 
effect  of  accident ;  for  the  same  species  of  insect 
does  not  at  all  times  assume  the  same  hoe,  when 
it  becomes  an  aurelia.  In  some,  the  beantifol 
gold  colour  is  at  one  time  found ;  in  others  it  is 
wanting.  This  brilliant  hue,  which  does  not  &11 
short  of  the  best  gilding,  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  see  leather  obtain  a  gold 
colour,  though  none  of  that  metal  ever  enters 
into  the  tincture.  It  is  only  formed  by  a  beau- 
tiful brown  varnish,  laid  upon  a  white  ground ; 
and  the  white  thus  gleaming  through  the  trans- 
parency of  the  brovm,  gives  a  charming  golden 
yellow.  These  two  colours  are  found,  one  over 
the  other,  in  the  aurelia  of  the  little  animal  we 
are  describing;  and  the  whole  appears  gilded 
without  any  real  gilding. 

The  aurelia  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time  to 
expand  into  a  butterQy,  in  some  measure  resem- 
bles an  animal  in  an  ogg,  that  is  to  wait  for  ex- 
ternal vrarmth  to  hatch  it  into  life  and  vigour. 
As  the  quantity  of  moisture,  that  is  enclosed 
within  the  covering  of  the  aurelia,  continues  to 
keep  its  body  in  the  most  tender  state,  so  it  is 
requisite  that  this  humidity  should  be  dried 
away,  before  the  little  butterfly  can  burst  iU 
prison.  Many  have  been  the  experiments  to 
prove  that  nature  may  in  this  respect  be  assisted 
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I    by  art ;  and  that  the  life  of  the  insect  may  be  re- 
tarded OT  quickoied,  without  doing  it  the  small- 
'    est  injury.    For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  continue  the  insect  in  its  aureiia  state,  by 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  its  humidity; 
I    which  will  consequently  add  some  days,  nay 
weeks,  to  its  life :  on  the  other  hand,  by  evapo- 
,  rating  its  moisture  in  a  warm  situation,  the  ani- 
mal assumes  its  winged  state  before  its  usual 
,    time,  and  goes  through  the  offices  assigned  its 
I  existence.    To  prove  this,  Mr.  Reaumur  enclosed 
the  aureiia  in  a  glass  tube ;  and  found  the  eva^ 
porated  water,  whidi  exhaled  from  the  body  of 
the  insect,  collected  in  drops  at  the  bottom  of 
;  I  the  tube :  he  covered  the  aureiia  with  varnish ; 
'  and  this  making  the  evaparation  more  difficult 
I  and  slow,  the  butteriy  was  two  months  longer 
I  than  its  natural  term,  in  coming  out  of  its  case : 
he  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  laying  the 
animal  in  a  warm  room,  he  hastened  the  disdo- 
I  sore  of  the  butterfly ;  and  by  keeping  it  in  an 
I    ice-house,  in  the  same  manner  he  delayed  it. 
I  Warmth  acted,  in  this  case,  in  a  double  capacity ; 
invigorating  the  animal,  and  evaporating  the 
moisture. 

The  aureiia,  though  it  bears  a  different  exter- 
nal appearance,  nevertheless  contains  within  it 
I  all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  forma- 
tion ;  and  lying  each  in  a  very  orderly  manner, 
though  in  the  smallest  compass.  These,  how- 
ever, are  so  &st  and  tender,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  without  discomposing  them.  When  ei- 
ther by  warmth,  or  increasing  vigour,  the  parts 
have  acquired  the  necessary  force  and  solidity, 
the  butterfly  then  seeks  to  disembarrass  itself  of 
those  bands  which  kept  it  so  long  in  confine- 
ment.  Some  insects  continue  under  the  form  of 
an  aureiia  not  above  ten  'days ;  some  twenty ; 
some  several  months,  and  even  for  a  year  toge- 
ther. 

The  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue  so 

long  under  the  form  of  an  aureiia  as  one  would 

be  apt  to  imagine.    In  general  those  caterpillars 

that  provide  themselves  with  cones,  continue 

within  them  but  a  few  days  after  the  cone  is 

completely   finished.     Some,    however,  remain 

<  boned  in  this  artificial  covering  for  eight  or 

nine  months,  without  taking  the  smallest  suste- 

'  nance  during  the  whole  time :  and  though  in  the 

;  caterpillar  state  no  animals  were  so  voracious, 

I  when  thus  transformed  they  appear  a  miracle  of 

abstinence.    In  all,  sooner  or  later,  the  butterfly 

bursts  from  its  prison;  not  only  that  natural 

I  prison  which  is  ftmned  by  the  skin  of  the  aure- 

I  lia,  but  also  from  that  artiflcial  one  of  silk,  or 

any  other  substance  in  which  it  has  enclosed  it- 

aelf. 

The  efforts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to  get 
free  from  its  aureiia  state,  are  by  no  means  so 
violent  as  those  which  the  insect  had  in  chang- 
ing from  the  caterpillar  into  the  aureiia.  The 
quantity  of  moisture  surrounding  the  butterfly 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  attending  its 


former  change ;  and  the  shell  of  the  aureiia  is  so 
dry,  that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the  fingers. 
If  the  animal  be  shut  up  within  a  cone,  the 
butterfly  always  gets  rid  of  the  natural  internal 
skin  of  the  aureiia,  before  it  eats  its  way  through 
the  external  covering  which  its  own  industry 
has  formed  round  it.  In  order  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  it  thus  gets  rid  of  the  aureiia 
covering,  we  must  out  open  the  cone,  and  then 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
insect's  efforts  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  na- 
tural shell  When  this  operation  begins,  there 
seems  to  be  a  violent  agitation  in  the  humours 
contained  within  the  little  animal's  body.  Its 
fluids  seem  driven,  by  a  hasty  fermentation, 
through  all  the  vessels;  while  it  labours  vio- 
lently with  its  legs,  and  makes  several  other  vio- 
lent struggles  to  get  free.  As  all  these  motions 
concur  with  the  growth  of  the  insect's  wings  and 
body,  it  is  impossible  that  the  brittle  skin  which 
covers  it  should  longer  resist :  it  at  length  gives 
way,  by  bursting  into  four  distinct  and  regular 
pieces.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  first  se- 
parates; then  the  skin  at  the  back  flies  open, 
and  dividing  into  two  regular  portions,  disen- 
gages the  back  and  wings :  then  there  likewise 
happens  another  rupture,  in  that  portion  which 
covered  the  rings  of  the  back  of  the  aureiia. 
After  this  the  butterfly,  as  if  &tigued  with  its 
stru^les,  remains  very  quiet  for  some  time,  with 
its  wings  pointed  downwards,  and  its  legs  fixed 
in  the  skin  which  it  had  just  thrown  off.  At 
first  sight  the  animal,  just  set  free,  and  permit- 
ted the  fdture  use  of  its  wings,  seems  to  want 
them  entirely;  they  take  up  such  little  room, 
that  one  woidd  wonder  where  they  were  hidden. 
But  soon  after  they  expand  so  rapidly,  that  the 
eye  can  ^scarce  attend  their  unfolding.  From 
reaching  scarce  half  the  length  of  the  body,  they 
acquire,  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  their  flill 
extent  and  bigness,  so  as  to  be  each  five  times 
larger  than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the 
wings  alone  that  are  thus  increased ;  all  their 
spots  and  paintings,  before  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarce  discernible,  are  proportionably  extended ; 
so  that  what  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  only  a 
number  of  confused  unmeaning  points,  now  be- 
come distinct  and  most  beautiful  ornaments. 
Nor  are  the  wings,  when  thus  expanded,  un- 
folded in  the  manner  in  which  earwigs  and  grass- 
hoppers display  theirs,  who  unfurl  them  like  a 
lady's  fan :  on  the  contrary,  those  of  butt-erflies 
actually  grow  to  their  natural  size  in  this  very 
short  space.  The  wing,  at  the  instant  it  is  freed 
from  its  late  confinement,  is  considerably  thicker 
than  afterwards ;  so  that  it  spreads  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, growing  thinner  as  it  becomes  broader. 
If  one  of  the  wings  be  plucked  from  the  animal 
just  set  free,  it  may  be  spread  by  the  fingers, 
and  it  will  soon  become  as  broad  as  the  other 
which  has  been  left  behind.  As  the  wings  ex- 
tend themselves  so  suddenly,  they  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  dry;  and  accordingly  appear  like 
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pieces  of  wet  paper,  soft  and  full  of  wrinkles. 
In  about  half  an  hour  thej  are  perfectly  dry, 
their  wrinkles  entirely  disappear,  and  the  little 
animal  assumes  all  its  splendour.  The  trans- 
mutation being  thus  perfectly  finished,  the  but- 
terfly discharges  three  or  four  drops  of  a  blood- 
coloured  liquid,  which  are  the  last  remains  of  its 
superfluous  moisture.^  Those  aurelias  which  are 
enclosed  within  a  cone,  find  their  exit  more  diffi- 
cult, as  they  have  still  another  prison  to  break 
through :  this,  however,  they  perform  in  a  short 
time;  for  the  butterfly,  freed  from  its  aurelia 
skin,  butts  with  its  head  violently  against  the 
walls  of  its  artificial  prison ;  and  probably  with 
its  eyes,  that  are  rough  and  like  a  file,  it  rubs 
the  internal  surface  away ;  till  it  is  at  last  seen 
bursting  its  way  into  open  light;  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  animal  acquires 
its  full  perfection. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Swammerdam,  we 
see  a  little  insignificant  creature  distinguished, 
in  its  last  birth,  with  qualifications  and  orna- 
ments, which  man,  during  his  stay  upon  earth, 
can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.  The  butterfly, 
to  enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  the  honeyed  juices  which  are 
distilled  from  every  flower.  The  pageantry  of 
princes  cannot  equal  the  ornaments  with  which 
it  is  invested ;  nor  the  rich  colouring  that  em- 
bellishes its  wings.  The  skies  are  the  butterfly's 
proper  habitation,  and  the  air  is  its  element: 
whilst  man  comes  into  the  world  naked,  and 
often  roves  about  without  habitation  or  shelter ; 
exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  damps  and  exhalations 
of  the  earth ;  both  alike  enemies  of  his  happiness 
and  existence.  A  strong  proof  that,  while  this 
little  animal  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height,  we 
are  as  yet  in  this  world  only  candidates  for  per- 
fection ! 


CHAP.  III. 

or  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  butterflies 
are  bred  from  caterpillars ;  and  we  have  ex- 
hibited the  various  circumstances  of  that  surpris- 
ing change.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  butter- 

1  These  red  drops,  which  several  of  the  butterfly 
tribe  discharge  iinmediately  upon  their  transforma- 
tion,  have  been  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as 
showers  of  blood,  portending  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  or  national  calamity.  In  the  ^ear  1606,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of*^  Aix  were  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  in  consequence  of  a  discharge  of  this 
kind,  which  fell  in  the  suburbs,  and  for  some  miles 
round.  But  the  philosopher  Pieresc  soon  quieted 
their  alarms,  by  showing  them  that  the  whole  of 
this  wonder  originated  in  a  flight  of  harmless  butter- 
flies,  that  had  just  taken  wing  from  their  chrysalis 
state Ed. 


flies  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  flies  of 
every  other  kind,  by  their  wings :  for,  in  others, 
they  are  either  transparent  like  gauze,  as  we  Bee 
in  the  common  flesh-fly ;  or  they  are  hard  and 
crusted,  as  we  see  in  the  vrings  of  the  beetle.  . 
But  in  the  butterfly,  the  wings  are  soft,  opake,  ! 
and  painted  over  with  a  beautiful  dost,  that 
oomes  off  with  handling. 

The  number  of  these  beautiful  animals  is  verj 
great;  and  though  Linnssus  has  reckoned  up 
above  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  kinds, 
the  catalogue  is  still  very  incomplete.  Every 
collector  of  butterflies  can  show  undescribed  spe- 
cies :  and  such  as  are  fond  of  minute  discovery 
can  here  produce  animals  that  have  been  ex-  . 
amined  only  by  himself.  In  general,  however,  | 
those  of  the  warm  climates  are  larger  and  more  ' 
beautiful  than  such  as  are  bred  at  home ;  and 
we  can  easily  admit  the  beauty  of  the  butterfly, 
since  we  are  thus  freed  from  the  damage  of  the 
caterpillar.  It  has  been  the  amusement  of  some 
to  collect  these  animals  from  different  parts  of 
the  world ;  or  to  breed  them  from  caterpillars  at 
home.  These  they  arrange  in  systematic  order, 
or  dispose  so  as  to  make  striking  and  agreeable 
pictures ;  and  all  must  grant,  that  this  specious 
idleness  is  far  preferable  to  that  unhappy  state 
which  is  produced  by  a  total  want  of  employment. 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  observed,  fully 
distinguish  them  from  flies  of  every  other  kind. 
They  are  four  in  number ;  and  though  two  of 
them  be  cut  off,  the  animal  can  fly  with  the  two 
others  remaining.  They  are,  in  their  own  sub- 
stance, transparent ;  but  owe  their  opacity  to 
the  beautiful  dust  with  which  they  are  covered ; 
and  which  has  been  likened,  by  some  naturalists, 
to  the  feathers  of  birds ;  by  others,  to  the  scales 
of  fishes ;  as  their  imaginations  were  disposed  to 
catch  the  resemblance.  In  fact,  if  we  regard  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly  with  a  good  microscope,  we 
shall  perceive  it  studded  over  with  a  variety  of 
little  grains  of  different  dimensions  and  fonns, 
generally  supported  upon  a  footstalk,  regularly 
laid  upon  the  whole  surface.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beautiful  and  regular  arrangement  of 
these  little  substances ;  which  thus  serve  to  paint 
the  butterfly's  wing,  Uke  the  tiles  of  a  house. 
Those  of  one  rank  are  a  little  covered  by  those 
that  follow :  they  are  of  many  figures ;  on  one  , 
part  of  the  wing  may  be  seen  a  succession  of  o^'al  ! 
studs ;  on  another  part,  a  cluster  of  studs,  each 
in  the  form  of  a  heart :  in  one  place  they  resem-  | 
ble  a  hand  open ;  and  in  another  they  are  long  ' 
or  triangular ;  while  all  are  interspersed,  with  ; 
taller  studs,  that  grow  between  the  rest,  like  , 
mushrooms  upon  a  stalk.  The  wing  itself  is 
composed  of  several  thick  nerves,  which  render 
the  construction  very  strong,  though  light ;  and 
though  it  be  covered  over  with  thousands  of 
these  scales  or  studs,  yet  its  weight  is  very  littk 
increased  by  the  number.  The  animal  is  with 
ease  enabled  to  support  itself  a  long  while  in  air, 
although  its  flight  be  not  very  graoefuL    When 
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it  designs  to  fly  to  a  considerable  distance,  it 

1 1  ascends  and  descends  alternately ;  going  some- 

I '  times  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left, 

I  without  any  apparent  reason.    Upon  closer  ex- 

1 1  amination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  it  flics 

thus  irregularly  in  pursuit  of  its  mate ;  and  as 

dogs  bait  and  quarter  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 

their  game,  so  these  insects  traverse  the  air  in 

quest  of  their  mates,  whom  they  can  discover  at 

more  than  a  mile*s  distance. 

If  we  prosecute  our  description  of  the  butter- 
fly, the  animal  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ; 
the  head,  the  corslet,  and  the  body. 

The  body  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  butterfly, 
and  is  composed  of  rings,  which  are  generally 
concealed  under  long  hair,  with  which  that  part 
of  the  animal  is  clothed.  The  corslet  is  more 
solid  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  because  the  fore- 
wings  and  the  legs  are  fixed  therein.  The  legs 
are  six  in  number,  although  four  only  are  made 
use  of  by  the  animal ;  the  two  forelegs  being 
often  so  much  concealed  in  the  long  hair  of  the 
body,  that  it  is  sometimes  difllcult  to  discover 
them.  If  we  examine  these  parts  internally,  we 
shall  find  the  same  set  of  vessels  in  the  butterfly 
that  we  observed  in  the  caterpillar;  but  with 
this  great  difference,  that  as  the  blood  or  humours 
in  the  caterpillar  circulated  from  the  tail  to  the 
head,  they  are  found  in  the  butterfly  to  take  a 
direct  contrary  course,  and  to  circulate  from  the 
head  to  the  tail ;  so  that  the  caterpillar  may  be 
considered  as  the  embryo  animal,  in  which,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  the  circulation  is  carried 
on  differently  from  what  it  is  in  animals  when 
excluded. 

But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
head.  The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all  the 
same  form ;  for  in  some  they  are  large,  in  others 
smaU ;  in  some  they  are  the  larger  portion  of  a 
sphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a  smaU  part  of  it, 
and  just  appearing  from  the  head.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  the  outward  coat  has  a  lustre,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  the  various  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  When  examined  a  little  closely, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  mul- 
tiplying-glass ;  having  a  great  number  of  sides  or 
facets,  in  ^he  manner  of  a  brilliant  cut  diamond. 
In  this  particular  the  eye  of  the  butterfly,  and 
of  most  other  insects,  entirely  correspond ;  and 
Leuwenhoek  pretends  there  are  above  six  thou- 
sand facets  on  the  cornea  of  the  flea.  These  ani- 
mals, therefore,  see  not  only  with  great  clearness, 
but  view  e.very  object  multiplied  in  a  surprising 
manner.  Puget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  fly  in 
such  a  position  as  to  see  objects  through  it  by 
the  means  of  a  microscope ;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  strangeness  of  its  representation.  A 
soldier,  who  was  seen  through  it,  appeared  like 
an  army  of  pigmies ;  for  while  it  multiplied,  it 
also  diminished  the  object ;  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
exhibited  a  spectacle  more  magnificent  than 
human  skill  could  perform ;  the  flame  of  a  candle 
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seemed  a  beautiful  illumination.  It  still,  how- 
ever, remains  a  doubt,  whether  the  insect  sees 
objects  singly,  as  with  one  eye ;  or  whether  every 
facet  is  itself  a  complete  eye,  exhibiting  its  owr 
object  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 

Butterflies,  as  well  as  most  other  flying  insects, 
have  two  instruments,  like  horns,  on  their  heads, 
which  are  commonly  called  feelers.  They  differ 
from  the  horns  of  greater  animals,  in  being  move- 
able at  their  base ;  and  in  having  a  great  num- 
ber of  joints,  by  which  means  the  insect  is  ena- 
bled to  turn  them  in  every  direction.  Those  of 
butterflies  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
pretty  near  the  external  edge  of  each  eye.  What 
the  use  of  these  instruments  may  be,  which  are 
thus  formed  with  so  much  art,  and  by  a  Woax- 
MAN  who  does  nothing  without  reason,  is  as  yet 
unknown  to  man.  They  may  serve,  to  guard  the  | 
eye ;  they  may  be  of  use  to  clean  it ;  or  they 
may  be  the  organ  of  some  sense  which  we  are 
ignorant  of:  but  this  is  only  explaining  one  diflEi- 
culty  by  another.  We  are  not  so  ignorant  of 
the  uses  of  the  trunk,  which  few  insects  of  the 
butterfly  kind  are  without.  This  instrument  is 
placed  exactly  between  the  eyes ;  and  when  the 
animal  is  not  employed  in  seeking  its  nourish- 
ment, it  is  rolled  up  like  a  curl.  A  butterfly, 
when  it  is  feeding,  flies  round  some  flower,  and 
settles  upon  it.  The  trunk  is  then  uncurled,  and 
thrust  out  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  is  em- 
ployed in  searching  the  flower  to  its  very  bot- 
tom, let  it  be  ever  so  deep.  This  search  being 
repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  the  butterfly  then 
passes  to  another ;  and  continues  to  hover  over 
those  agreeable  to  its  taste,  like  a  bird  over  its 
pney.  This  trunk  consists  of  two  equal  hollow 
tubes,  nicely  joined  to  each  other,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  these 
beautiful  insects,  that  cheer  our  walks,  and  give 
us  the  earliest  intimations  of  summer.  But  it 
is  not  by  day  alone  that  they  are  seen  fluttering 
wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  as  the  greatest 
number  of  them  fly  by  night,  and  expand  the 
most  beautiful  colouring  at  those  hours  when 
there  is  no  spectator.  This  tribe  of  insects  has, 
therefore,  been  divided  into  Diurnal  and  Noc- 
turnal Flies;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  into 
Butterflies  and  Moths:  the  one  flying  only  by 
day,  the  other  most  usually  on  the  wing  in  the 
night.  They  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  horns  oi;  feelers:  those  of 
the  butterfly  being  clubbed  or  knobbed  at  the 
end ;  those  of  the  moth  tapering  finer  and  finer 
to  a  point.  To  express  it  technically — the  feelers 
of  butterflies  are  clavated ;  those  of  moths  are 
filiform.^ 

1  **  There  are  at  least  five  different  species  of 
moths  similar  in  manners  and  economy,  the  caterpil. 
lars  of  which  feed  upon  animal  substances,  such  as 
furs  woollen  cloths,  silk,  leather,  and,  what  to  the 
r^^.  *|.^\i8t  is  no  leas  vexing,  upon  the  specimens  of 
in    rts  M*^  other  animals  preserved  in  his  cabinet. 
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The  butterflies,  as  well  as  the  moths,  employ 
the  short  life  assigned  them  in  a  variety  of  en- 
joyments. Their  whole  time  is  spent  either  in 
quest  of  food,  which  every  flower  oflers ;  or  in 
pursuit  of  the  female,  whose  approach  they  can 
often  perceive  at  above  two  miles*  distance.  Their 
sagacity  in  this  particular  is  not  less  astonishing 
than  true ;  but  by  what  sense  they  are  thus 
capable  of  distinguishing  each  other  at  such  dis- 
tances is  not  easy  to  conceive.  It  cannot  be  by 
the  sight,  since  such  small  objects  as  they  are, 
must  be  utterly  imperceptible  at  half  the  distance 

The  moths  in  question  are  of  the  family  named  THnea 
by  Entomologists,  such  as  the  tapestry  moth,  the 
fur  moth,  the  ytrool  moth,  the  cabinet  moth,  &c. 

**  The  moths  themselves  are,  in  the  winged  state, 
small,  and  well  fitted  for  making  their  way  through 
the  most  minute  hole  or  chink,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exelude  them  by  the  closeness  of  a  ward- 
robe or  a  cabinet.  If  they  caimot  effect  an  entrance 
when  a  drawer  is  out,  or  a  door  open,  they  will  con- 
I  trive  to  glide  through  the  key-hole;  and  if  they  once 
get  in,  it  is  no  easy  matter'  to  dislodge  or  destroy 
them,  for  they  are  exceedingly  agile,  and  escape  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment.  Moufet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
ancients  possessed  an  effectual  method  of  preserving 
stuffs  from  the  moth,  because  the  robes  of  Servius 
TuUius  were  preserved  up  to  the  death  of  Sejanus, 
a  period  of  more  than  five  hundred  years.  On  turn- 
ing to  Pliny  to  learn  this  secret,  we  find  him  relating 
that  stuff  laid  upon  a  coffin  will  be  ever  after  safe 
from  moths ;  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  once  stung 
by  a  scorpion  will  never  afterwards  be  stung  by  a 
bee,  or  a  wasp,  or  a  hornet!  Rhasis  again  says, 
that  cantharides  suspended  in  a  house  drive  away 
moths,  and  he  adds,  that  they  will  not  touch  any  thing 
wrapped  in  a  lion's  skin! — the  poor  little  insects, 
says  Reaumur  sarcastically,  being  probably  in  bodily 
fear  of  so  terrible  an  animal.  Such  are  the  stories 
which  fill  the  imagination  even  of  philosophers,  till  real 
science  entirely  expels  them.  The  effluvium  of  cam- 
phor or  turpentine  may  sometimes  kill  them,  when 
in  the  winged  state,  but  this  will  have  no  effect 
upon  their  eggs,  and  seldom  upon  the  caterpillars ; 
for  they  wrap  themselves  up  too  closely  to  be  easily 
reached  by  any  agent  except  heat.  This,  when  it 
can  be  convenientlv  applied,  will  be  certain  either 
to  dislodge  or  to  kill  them.  When  the  effluvium  of 
turpentine,  however,  reaches  the  caterpillar.  Bonnet 
says  it  falls  into  convulsions,  becomes  covered  with 
livid  blotches,  and  dies. 

'*The  mother  -  insect  takes  care  to  deposit  her 
eggs  on  or  near  such  substances  as  she  instinctively 
foreknows  will  be  best  adapted  for  the  food  of  the 
young,  taking  care  to  distribute  them  so  that  there 
may  be  a  plentiful  supply  and  enough  of  room  for 
each.  We  have  found,  for  example,  some  of  those 
caterpillars  feeding  upon  the  shreds  of  cloth  used  in 
training  wall-fruit  trees ;  but  we  never  saw  more  than 
two  caterpillars  on  one  shred.  This  scattering  of 
the  eggs  in  many  places,  renders  the  effects  of  the 
caterpillars  more  injurious,  from  their  attacking  many 
parts  of  a  garment  or  a  piece  of  stuff  at  the  same 
time.  When  one  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  family 
issues  from  the  egg^  its  first  care  is  to  provide  itself 
with  a  domicile,  which  indeed  seems  no  less  indis- 
pensable to  it  than  food;  for,  like  all  caterpillars 
that  feed  under  cover,  it  will  not  eat  while  it  re- 
mains unprotected.  Its  mode  of  building  is  very 
liimilar  to  that  which  is  employed  by  other  cater- 
pillars  that  make  use  of  extraneous  materials.  The 
foundation  or  frame- work  is  made  of  silk  secreted 
by  itself,  and  into  this  it  interweaves  portions  of  the 
material  upon  which  it  feeds." — Insect  Architecture. 


at  which  they  perceive  each  other :  it  can  scarcely 
be  by  the  sense  of  smelling,  since  the  animal 
has  no  organs  for  that  purpose.  Whatever  be 
their  powers  of  perception,  certain  it  is  that 
the  male,  after  having  fluttered,  aa  if  carekssly 
about  for  some  time,  is  seen  to  take  wing,  and 
go  forward,  sometimes  for  two  miles  together, 
in  a  direct  line,  to  where  the  female  is  perched 
on  a  flower. 

The  general  rule  among  insects  is,  that  the 
female  is  larger  than  the  male ;  and  this  obtains 
particularly  in  the  tribe  I  am  describing.  The 
body  of  the  male  is  smaller  and  slenderer;  that 
of  the  female  more  thick  and  oval  Previous  to 
the  junction  of  these  animals,  they  are  seen 
sporting  in  the  air,  pursuing  and  flying  from 
each  other,  and  preparing,  by  a  mock  combat, 
for  the  more  important  business  of  their  lives. 
If  they  be  disturbed  while  united,  the  female 
flies  off  with  the  male  on  her  back,  who  seems 
entirely  passive  upon  the  occasion. 

But  the  females  of  many  moths  and  butter- 
flies  seem  to  have  assumed  their  airy  form  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  fecundate  their  eggs,  and 
lay  them.  They  are  not  seen  fluttering  about  in 
quest  of  food  or  a  mate :  all  that  passes  during 
their  short  lives,  is  a  junction  with  the  male  of 
about  half  an  hour;  after  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs  and  die,  without  taking  any  nourish- 
ment or  seeking  any.  It  may  be  obeerved^  how- 
ever, that  in  all  the  females  of  this  tribe,  they 
are  impregnated  by  the  male  by  one  aperture^ 
and  lay  their  eggs  by  another. 

The  eggs  of  female  butterflies  are  disposed  in 
the  body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets;  whicii,  when 
excluded,  are  usually  oval,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour:  some,  however,  are  quite  round;  and 
others  flatted  like  a  turnip.  The  covering,  or 
shell  of  the  egg,  though  solid,  is  thin  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  caterpiUar 
grows  within  the  egg,  the  colours  change,  and 
are  distributed  differently.  The  butterfly  seems 
very  well  instructed  by  nature  in  its  choice  of 
the  plant,  or  the  leaf,  where  it  shall  deposit  ite 
burthen.  Each  egg  contains  but  one  caterpiUsr ; 
and  it  is  requisite  that  this  little  animal,  when 
excluded,  should  be  near  its  peculiar  provirion. 
The  butterfly,  therefore,  is  careful' to  pbce  her 
brood  only  upon  those  plants  that  afford  good 
nourishment  to  its  posterity.  Though  the  little 
winged  animal  has  been  fed  itself  upon  dew,  or 
the  honey  of  flowers,  yet  it  makes  choice  for  its 
young  of  a  very  different  provision,  and  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  most  unsavoury  plants;  the  rag- 
weed, the  cabbage,  or  the  nettle.  Thus  every 
butterfly  chooses  not  the  plant  most  grateful  to 
it  in  its  winged  state ;  but  such  as  it  has  fed 
upon  in  its  reptile  form. 

AU  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to  the 
leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by  a  sort  of  size  or 
glue;  where  they  continue  unobserved,  unless 
carefully  sought  after.  The  eggs  are  sometimes 
plaocd  round  the  tender  shoots  of  plants,  in  the 
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form  of  bracelets,  consisting  of  above  two  hun- 
dred in  each,  and  generally  surrounding  the 
shoot  like  a  ring  upon  a  finger.  Some  butter- 
flies secure  their  eggs  firom  the  injuries  of  air, 
bj  covering  them  with  hair  plucked  from  their 
own  bodies,  as  birds  sometimes  are  seen  to  make 
their  nests;  so  that  their  ^gs  are  thus  kept 
warm,  and  abo  entirely  concealed. 

All  the  tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs  a 
short  time  after  they  leave  the  aurelia ;  but  there 
are  many  butterflies  that  flutter  about  the  whole 
summer,  and  do  not  think  of  laying  till  the  winter 
begins  to  warn  them  of  their  approaching  end ; 
some  even  continue  the  whole  winter  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  and  do  not  provide  for  posterity 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  leave 

'  their  retreats,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  die.  Their 
eggs  soon  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 

:  the  season :  the  little  animals  burst  from  them 
in  their  caterpillar  state,  to  become  aurelias  and 
butterflies  in  their  tnm,  and  thus  to  continue 
the  round  of  nature. 

SUPPLEMSNTART  NoTB. 

So  &r  as  a  general  view  of  caterpillars,  with  their 
batterflies  and  moths,  goes.  Goldsmith  will  be  found 
to  be  very  complete ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  any  survey  of  the  indiv'idual  species  of  this 
tribe  of  insects  without  extending  the  notes  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.  Room,  however,  may  be 
spared  for  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  butterflies 
i)eIongiTig  to  this  country. 

The  Larpe  White  butterfly  is  a  common  species ; 
and  often,  m  its  caterpillar  state,  very  destructive  to 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  '  The  caterpillars 
seem  almost  confined  to  these  vegetables,  on  which 
they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  from 
June  to  October.  The  general  colour  of  these  but- 
terflies is  white,  but  the  male  differs  from  the  female 
in  having  a  few  dark  spots  on  its  wings.  They  first 
appear  on  wing  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  same  month  lay  their  eggs  in  dusters  on 
the  under  side  of  cabbage  leaves.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  caterpillars  come  rorth,  and  continue  to  teed  to- 
gether till  the  end  of  June,  when  they  are  at  their 
full  growth.  They  then  traverse  about  in  search 
of  convenient  places  to  fix  themselves,  where,  after 
their  change,  the  chrysalis  may  be  sheltered.  When 
such  are  found,  they  each  fiuten  their  tail  by  a  web, 
and  carry  a  strong  thread  of  the  same  round  their 
body,  near  the  head ;  and,  thus  firmly  secured,  hang 
a  few  hours,  when  the  chrysalis  becomes  perfectly 
formed,  and  divested  of  the  caterpillar's  skin.  In 
fourteen  days  after  this  the  fly  is  on  the  wing.  The 
caterpillars  of  this  latter  brood  arrive  at  full  growth, 
and  change  to  chrysalides  in  September,  in  which 
state  they  remain  through  the  winter  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  May.  During  this  time  we 
often  see  them  banging  under  the  copings  of  garden 
walls,  under  pales,  and  in  other  places  where  they 
can  have  a  tolerable  shelter  horn  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

The  Marsh'fritillaru  is  a  small  butterflv,  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  broadest  part  of 
its  expanded  wings.  Its  colour  is  a  brownish  orange, 
variegated  with  yellow  and  black,  in  a  small  pattern. 
The  under  sides  of  the  wings  are  lighter,  and  chiefly 
orange  and  yellow.  From  these  under  sides  having 
always  a  greasy  appearance,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  greasy,  or  dish- clout  fritillary.  In  September 
the  caterpillars  may  be   seen  in  great  abundance. 

II. 


They  keep  together  under  the  cover  of  a  fine  web, 
which  they  spin  to  defend  themselves  from  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather ;  and  in  the  protection  of 
this  they  pass  the  winter  months.  During  this  time 
they  are  so  nearly  reduced  to  a  torpid  state  as  to 
require  no  food,  nor  do  they  venture  out  of  their 
general  covering  till  invited  by  the  warmth  of  the 
spring.  As  they  afterwards  increase  in  size  they 
spread  abroad  in  search  of  food;  but  their  local 
attachment  is  verv  remarkable,  for  neither  the  cater- 
pillar,  nor  even  the  butterfly,  will  stray  fer  from  the 
place  where  it  was  bred.  Numbers  of  the  latter 
may  sometimes  be  observed  on  wing  in  a  small  spot 
of  swampy  or  marsh  land,  when  not  one  of  them  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  adiacent  places.  As 
they  fly  very  low,  and  frequently  settle,  they  are 
easily  caught.  The  caterpillars  are  fifenerally  at 
their  full  growth  about  the  last  week  in  April:  when 
this  takes  place,  they  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail 
to  change  into  chrysalides,  in  which  state  they  re- 
main fourteen  days.  Their  mode  of  suspension  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  in- 
stinct. They  first  draw  two  or  three  small  blades 
of  grass  across  towards  their  top,  and  fasten  them 
together  by  means  of  their  silk;  then  hang  them- 
selves beneath  the  centre  of  these,  each  haying  his 
own  little  canopy.  By  this  means  they  are  not  only 
bidden  from  the  sight  of  birds,  but  defended  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  damage  they  might  other- 
wise sustain  from  windy  and  boisterous  weather. 
They  feed  on  the  devils-bit,  scabious,  and  on  various 
kinds  of  the  marsh  grasses ;  eating  only  the  opening 
leaves  as  they  come  up,  which  renders  them  some- 
times difficult  to  find :  this  they  do  also  only  while 
the  sun  shines;  for  if  in  the  very  act  the  sun  becomes 
hidden  behind  a  cloud,  they  immediately  cease,  but 
on  the  return  of  the  sun-beams  they  recommence 
their  operations  with  great  voracity. 

The  Peacock  butterfly  has  angular  and  indented 
wings,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  with  black  spots. 
There  is  a  large  blue  eye-like  spot  on  each ;  and  on  each 
of  the  upper  winp^s  there  are  two  black  spots.  The 
caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  are  produced  from  eggs 
whiclk  have  been  deposited  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
on  the  nettle.  They  live  in  society,  and  are  to  be 
found  through  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  feeding 
on  this  plant.  They  are  black,  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  spines,  and  marked  with  numerous 
small  white  specks.  Shortly  after  the  little  animals 
see  the  light,  they  begin  to  spin  for  themselves  a 
large  and  commodious  web,  into  which  they  flee  for 
shelter  during  rainy  weather,  and  in  the  night;  and 
under  the  protection  of  which  they  change  their 
skins.  When  they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
they  seek  out  some  place  where  they  can  safely  take 
the  chrysalid  form.  In  doing  this,  they  suspend 
themselves  vertically,  with  the  head  downward;  and 
the  chrysalis,  thus  suspended,  continues  for  about 
twenty  days ;  about  the  end  of  this  time  the  animal 
becomes  perfected,  breaks  from  its  shell,  and  flies 
away.  In  the  south  of  England  the  peacock  butter- 
fly is  sufficiently  common;  but  it  is  extremely  rare 
in  the  north.  In  the  county  of  York,  it  is  not 
kno\%'n  to  have  been  more  than  twice  caught.  Dur- 
ing  the  winter  it  conceals  itself,  and  does  not  die 
until  after  it  has  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

The  Purple  Emperor  has  indented  wings,  of  a  rich 
brown  colour,  with  a  blue  gloss,  and  a  whitish  in- 
terrupted  band  on  each  side.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  under  wings  there  is  an  eye-like  spot.  This  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  of  all  the 
British  butterflies.  In  his  manners,  as  well  as  in 
the  varying  lustre  of  his  purple  plumes,  says  Mr. 
Ha  worth,  he  possesses  the  strongest  claims  to  our 
attention.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July  that  he  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  winged  state;  and  he  invariably 
2f 
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fixes  his  throne  upon  the  summit  of  some  lofty  oak, 
from  the  utmost  sprigs  of  which,  in  sunny  days,  he 
performs  his  aerial  excursions.  '*In  these,"  conti- 
nues this  writer,  "he  ascends  to  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  insect  I  have  ever  seen,  sometimes  mount- 
ing even  higher  than  the  eye  can  follow,  especially  if 
he  happen  to  quarrel  with  another  emperor,  the  mo- 
narch of  some  neighbouring  oak.  These  insects 
never  meet  without  a  battle,  flying  upward  all  the 
while,  and  combating  furiously  with  each  other: 
after  which  they  frequently  return  to  the  identical 
sprigs  from  whioi  they  each  ascended.  The  purple 
emperor  commences  his  aerial  movements  from  ten 
till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  does  not  per- 
form his  loftiest  flights  till  noon ;  decreasing  them 
after  this  hour,  until  he  ceases  to  fly  about  four  in 
the  afternoon."  The  females,  like  those  of  many 
other  species,  are  rarely  seen  on  wing,  the  reason  of 
which  is  not  only  interesting,  but  is  little  known. 
It  is  their  being  destitute  of  a  certain  epiral  sockei, 
which  the  males  possess,  near  the  base  of  the  main 
tendon  of  the  upper  wings.  This  socket  receives 
and  works  a  strong  elastic  wring,  arisinj^  from  the 
base  of  the  under  wings ;  whereby  enabling  to  per« 
form  a  stronger,  longer,  and  more  easy  flight,  than 
it  is  possible  for  the  females  to  do.  The  males,  as 
before  stated,  usually  fly  very  high,  and  are  only  to 
be  caught  by  means  of  a  baff  net  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  rod  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.  There  have  been 
instances,  though  they  are  rare,  of  their  sitting  on 
the  ground  near  puddles  of  water,  and  being  taken 
there.  When  the  purple  emperor  is  within  reach, 
no  insect  is  more  easily  caught :  for  he  is  so  bold  and 
fearless,  that  he  will  not  move  from  his  settling  place 
until  he  is  quite  pushed  oflT.  The  caterpillBtr  is 
green,  widi  oblique  white  lines.  It  is  rough  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  head  there  are 
two  spmes.  It  feeds  on  the  oak.  The  chrysalis  is 
green,  has  two  horns,  and  is  somewhat  compressed. 

The  upper  wings  of  the  Nettle  tortoiee-akell  Intt^ 
terfly,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  com* 
mon  of  tibe  British  butterflies,  are  red,  and  marked 
with  Utemate  bands  of  black  and  pale  orange;  be* 
low  these  are  three  black  spots,  the  inner  one  of 
which  is  square;  and  near  the  extremity  of  their 
upper  parts  is  a  white  stripe.  The  lower  wings  are 
also  red,  marked  with  a  large  black  patch  at  the 
base. 

The  whole  of  the  butterfly  tribe  undergo  four 
changes  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect 
or  butterfly.  These  metamorphoses  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  most  proba- 
bly suggested  to  them  their  principles  of  metempsy- 
chosis. Nothing  could  appear  to  them  more  confir- 
matory of  the  doctrine  than  that  an  inert  aurelia 
should  be  affain  transformed  into  a  living  body.  The 
only  method  which  they  had  for  explaining  this  phe- 
nomenon  was,  that  it  had  been  tenanted  by  the  soul 
of  some  wretch,  whose  misdeeds  on  earth  had  mer- 
ited such  a  pilgrimage. 

Butterflies  are  strictly  oviparous  animals,  and  the 
female,  by  an  unerring  foresight,  uniformly  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  place  where  food  is  to  be  found  for 
the  future  caterpillar  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

The  eggs  are  usually  enveloped  in  an  adhesive  ce- 
ment, by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  deposited.  This  wise  provision  is  desired 
to  prevent  the  eggs  from  being  removed  to  a  situa- 
tion  where  the  proper  food  of  the  species  might  not 
be  found,  and  where  the  caterpillar  would  conse- 
quently die  of  hunger. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  of  many  diflTerent  shapes, 
and  hardly  two  species  produce  them  alike.  When 
the  eggs  have  remained  their  proper  time,  the  cater- 
pillar, or  larva,  bursts  from  its  confinement.  At 
first  it  is  exceedingly  small,  but  increases  daily,  un- 
til  it  reaches  its  full  size.     The  great  proportional 


bulk  at  which  many  caterpillars  arrive,  in  compari- 
son to  their  ori^nal  size  when  they  emerge  from  the 
shell,  is  surprising.  The  larva  of  the  Goat  moth 
(^Coasus  lignq>erda),  on  attaining  its  full  magmtude, 
is  seventy-two  thousand  times  heavier  than  when  it 
first  bursts  into  life ;  and  the  maggot  of  the  Blue  fly 
is,  in  twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
times  heavier  than  at  its  birth.  Bfany  caterpillars 
consume  more  than  twice  their  own  bulk  of  fi>od 


every  twenty-four  hours.  The  cause  asaigDed  for 
this  is,  that  their  stomachs  have  not  the  power  of 
dissolving  vegetable  matter,  but  merely  the  Acuity 
of  extracting  their  juices.  When  the  larva  has  at- 
tained its  full  size,  it  soon  after%irards  ceases  to  eat. 
becomes  excessively  restless,  and  searches  for  a  place 
fitted  to  its  nature,  to  which  it  may  retire,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transformed  from  one  state  of  ex- 
istence to  another,  and  of  assuming  its  pupa  condi- 
tion. Some  spin  for  themselves  a  covering  of  silkr 
filaments,  while  others  simply  attach  themselves  to 
the  under  side  of  a  leaf  or  branch.  After  remaining 
for  some  months  in  this  state,  the  concealed  animal 
bursts  its  casement,  and  emerges  as  the  perfect  but- 
terfly ;  in  which  condition  it  exists  only  for  a  very 
limited  period;  and,  after  having  provided  for  tb« 
continuance  of  its  race,  speedily  £e8. 

The  transformation  ot  insects,  however,  consists 
rather  in  a  series  of  developments  than  in  any  abso- 
lute metamorphosis,  being  only  a  transition  of  dian- 
ges  in  organs  which  lie  concealed  from  human  view. 
The  caterpillar  is  compound  in  its  nature,  with  the 
germs  of  tne  perfect  insect  hidden  in  a  succession  of 
cases.  The  first  is  the  covering  of  tlie  pupa,  which 
is  concealed  within  three  or  four  mantles,  the  one 
over  the  other :  these  will,  in  succession,  enrobe  the 
larva ;  and  as  it  enlarges  the  parts  become  visible, 
and  are  alternately  thrown  oflT,  until  the  perfect  in- 
sect  bursts  from  its  confinement. 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the  simple  caterpil- 
lar, when  it  first  emerges  from  the  egg,  not  thicker 
than  a  thread  of  silk,  should  contain  its  own  cover- 
inpp  threefold,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  eightfold, 
with  the  mask  of  a  pupa  and  a  butterfly,  folded  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner  over  each  other ;  and  > 
besides  these,  should  possess  diflTerent  respiratory  ; 
and  digestive  organs,  a  nervous  system,  and  musdes  . 
of  motion  peculiar  to  every  successive  stage  of  its 
existence.     And,  what  is  truly  wonderful,  the  sto- 
mach in  its  caterpillar  state  is  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vegetable  rood,  while  in  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  butterfly  it  is  incapable  of  digesting  ordinary 
vegetables,  and  is  only  fitted  for  containing  honey,  j 
which  ^e  animal  sips  from  flowers  by  means  of  a  i 
proboscis. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THB  E5EMIS8  Or  THE  CATKSPILLAJl. 

Natitrb,  though  it  has  rendered  some  animals 
Burprisingly  fruitful,  yet  sTer  takes  care  to  pre- 
vent their  too  great  increase.  One  set  of  crea- 
tures is  generaUy  opposed  to  another :  and  those 
are  chiefly  the  most  prolific  that  are,  from  their 
imbecility,  incapable  of  making  any  effectoal  de- 
fence. The  caterpillar  has,  perhaps,  of  all  other 
animals,  the  greatest  number  of  enemies ;  and 
seems  only  to  exist  by  its  surprising  fecondity. 
Some  ftTiiTTJAlfl  devour  them  by  hundreds ;  others 
more  minute,  yet  more  dangerous,  mangle  them 
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in  various  ways :  so  that,  how  great  soever  their 
numbers  may  be,  their  destroyers  are  in  equal 
proportion.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mischieis 
these  reptiles  are  capable  of  occasioning,  and  the 
various  damages  we  sustain  from  their  insatiable 
rapacity,  it  is  happy  for  the  other  ranks  of  na- 
ture, that  there  are  thousands  of  fishes,  birds, 
and  even  insects,  that  live  chiefly  upon  caterpil- 
lars, and  make  them  their  most  fiivourite  repast. 

When  we  described  the  little  birds  that  live  in 
our  gardens,  and  near  our  houses,  as  destructive 
neighbours,  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to 
the  services  which  they  are  frequently  found  to 
render  u&  It  has  been  proved,  that  a  single 
sparrow  and  its  mate,  that  have  young  ones,  de- 
stroy above  three  thousand  caterpillars  in  a 
week  ;  not  to  mention  several  butterflies  in 
which  numberless  caterpillars  are  destroyed  in 
embryo.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  these  reptiles  that 
we  are  &voured  with  the  visits  of  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  songsters,  that  amuse  us  during 
their  continuance,  and  leave  us  when  the  cater- 
pillars disappear. 

The  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged  against 
man,  that  he,  of  all  other  animals,  is  the  only 
creature  that  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  kind,  and 
that  the  human  species  only  are  found  to  destroy 
each  other,  has  been  adopted  by  person^  who 
never  considered  the  history  of  insects.  Some  of 
tho  caterpillar  kind,  in  particular,  that  seem  fit- 
ted only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will,  how- 
ever, eat  each  other ;  and  the  strongest  will  de- 
vour the  weak  in  preference  to  their  vegetable 
food.  That  which  lives  upon  the  oak  is  found  to 
seize  any  of  its  companions,  which  it  convenient- 
ly can,  by  the  first  rings,  and  inflict  a  deadly 
wound :  it  then  feasts  in  tranquillity  on  its  prey, 
and  leaves  nothing  of  the  animal  but  the  husk. 

But  it  is  not  from  each  other  they  have  the 
most  to  fear,  as  in  general  they  are  inoffensive ; 
and  many  of  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a  kind 
of  society.  Many  kinds  of  flies  lay  their  eggs 
either  upon  or  within  their  bodies ;  and,  as  these 
turn  into  worms,  the  caterpillar  is  seen  to  nour- 
ish a  set  of  intestine  enemies  within  its  body, 
that  must  shortly  be  its  destruction:  Nature 
having  taught  flies,  as  well  as  all  other  animals, 
the  surest  methods  of  perpetuating  their  kind. — 
"Towards  the  end  of  August,"  says  Reaumur, 
"I  perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a  beautiful  gold  col- 
our, busily  employed  in  the  body  of  a  large  cat- 
erpillar, of  that  kind  which  feeds  upon  cabbage. 
I  gently  separated  that  part  of  the  leaf  on  which 
these  insects  were  placed,  from  the  rest  of  the 
pUnt,  and  placed  it  where  I  might  observe  them 
more  at  ease.  The  fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the 
business  in  which  it  was  employed,  walked  along 
the  caterpillar's  body,  now  and  then  remaining 
fixed  to  a  particular  spot.  Upon  this  occasion  I 
perceived  it  every  now  and  then  dart  a  sting, 
which  it  carried  at  the'end  of  its  tail,  into  the 
caterpillar's  body,  and  then  drew  it  out  again, 
to  repeat  the  tame  operation  in  another  place. 


It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  conjecture  the  busi- 
ness which  engaged  this  animal  so  earnestly ;  its 
whole  aim  was  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  cater- 
pillar's body;  which  was  to  serve  as  a  proper 
retreat  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  reptile 
thus  rudely  treated,  seemed  to  bear  all  very  pa- 
tiently, only  moving  a  little  when  stung  too 
deeply ;  which,  however,  the  fly  seemed  entirely 
to  disregard.  I  took  particular  care  to  feed  this 
caterpillar ;  which  seemed  to  me  to  continue  as 
voracious  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  rest  of  its 
kind.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it  changed 
into  an  aurelia,  which  seemed  gradually  to  de- 
cline, and  died:  upon  examining  its  internal 
parts,  the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by 
worms,  which,  however,  did  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion, as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  to 
sustain  them  within." 

What  the  French  philosopher  perceived  upon 
this  occasion  is  every  day  to  be  seen  in  several 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  caterpillars,  whose  bodies 
serve  as  a  nest  to  various  flies,  that  very  carefully 
deposit  their  eggs  within  them.  The  large  cab- 
bage caterpillar  is  so  subject  to  Its  injuries,  that 
at  certain  seasons  it  is  much  easier  to  find  them 
with  than  without  them.  The  ichneumon  fly,  as 
it  is  caUed,  particularly  infests  these  reptiles, 
and  prevents  their  fecundity.  This  fly  is  of  all 
others  the  most  formidable  to  insects  of  various 
kinds.  The  spider,  that  destroys  the  ant,  the 
moth,  and  the  butterfly,  yet  often  falls  a  prey  to 
the  ichneumon ;  who  pursues  the  robber  to  his 
retreat,  and  despising  his  nets,  tears  him  in  pie- 
ces, in  the  very  labyrinth  he  has  made.  This 
insect,  as  redoubtable  as  the  little  quadruped 
that  destroys  the  crocodile,  has  received  the  same 
name;  and  from  its  destruction  of  the  caterpil- 
lar tribe,  is  probably  more  serviceable  to  man- 
kind. This  insect,  I  say,  makes  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  the  place  for  depositing  its  eggs,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  As  they 
are  laid  in  those  parts  which  are  not  mortal,  the 
reptile  still  continues  to  live  and  to  feed,  show- 
ing no  signs  of  being  incommoded  by  its  new 
guests.  The  caterpillar  changes  its  skin,  and 
sometimes  undergoes  the  great  change  into  an 
aurelia :  but  still  the  fiital  intruders  work  with- 
in, and  secretly  devour  its  internal  substance: 
soon  after  they  are  seen  bursting  through  its 
skin,  and  moving  away,  in  order  to  spin  them- 
selves a  covering,  previous  to  their  own  little 
transformation.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  some- 
times to  see  the  number' of  worms,  and  those 
pretty  large,  that  thus  issue  from  the  body  of  a 
single  caterpillar  and  eat  their  way  through  its 
skin :  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  still  that  they 
should  remain  within  the  body,  devouring  its 
entrails,  without  destroying  its  life.  The  truth 
is,  they  seem  instructed  by  nature  not  to  devour 
its  vital  parts ;  for  they  are  found  to  feed  only 
upon  that  fatty  substance  which  composes  the 
largest  part  of  the  caterpillar's  body.  When  this 
surprising  appearance  was  first  observed,  it  was 
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supposed  that  the  animal  thus  gave  birth  to  a 
number  of  flies  different  from  itself;  and  that 
the  same  caterpillar  sometimes  bred  an  ichneu- 
mon, and  sometimes  a  butterfly :  but  it  was  not 
till  after  more  careful  inspection  it  was  discov- 
ered, that  the  ichneumon  tribe  were  not  the  cat- 
erpillar's offspring,  but  its  murderers. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  SILKWORM. 


Haviko  mentioned,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  dam- 
ages inflicted  by  the  caterpillar  tribe,  we  now 
come  to  an  animal  of  this  kind,  that  alone  com- 
pensates for  all  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the 
rest.  This  little  creature,  which  only  works  for 
itself,  has  been  made  of  the  utmost  service  to 
man;  and  furnishes  him  with  a  covering  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  animal  can  supply.  We 
may  declaim  indeed  against  the  luxuries  of  the 
times,  when  silk  is  so  generally  worn ;  but  were 
such  garments  to  fail,  what  other  arts  could  sup- 
ply the  deficiency? 

Though  silk  was  anciently  brought  in  small 
quantities  to  Rome,  yet  it  was  so  scarce  as  to  be 
sold  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  and  was  considered 
as  such  a  luxurious  refinement  in  dress,  that  it 
was  infamous  for  a  man  to  appear  in  habits  of 
which  silk  formed  but  half  the  composition.  It 
was  most  probably  brought  among  them  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  East ;  since  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  scarcely  known 
even  in  Persia. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth, 
than  the  manner  in  which  their  historians 
describe  the  animal  by  which  silk  is  produced. 
Pausanias  informs  us,  that  silk  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Scythia ; 
in  which  place  an  insect  as  large  as  the  beetle, 
but  in  every  other  respect  resembling  a  spi- 
der, was  bred  up  for  that  purpose.  They  take 
great  care,  as  he  assures  us,  to  feed  and  defend  it 
from  the  weather ;  as  well  during  the  summer's 
heat  as  the  rigours  of  winter.  This  insect,  he 
observes,  makes  its  web  with  its  feet,  of  which  it 
has  eight  in  number.  It  is  fed  for  the  space  of 
four  years  upon  a  kind  of  paste,  prepared  for  it ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  it  is  supplied 
with  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow,  of  which  it 
is  particularly  fond.  It  then  feeds  till  it  bursts 
with  fat ;  after  which  they  take  out  its  bowels, 
which  are  spun  into  the  beautiful  manufiurture 
so  scarce  and  costly. 

The  real  history  of  this  animal  was  unknown 
among  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Justinian ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  that  silkworms  were  not 
brought  into  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  when  Roger,  of  Sicily,  brought 
workmen  in  this  manufacture  from  Asia  Minor, 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 


Land,  and  settled  them  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
From  these  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  learned 
this  manufacture ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  carried  on  among  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe. 

The  silkworm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be  a 
large  caterpillar,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  twelve 
feet,  and  producing  a  butterfly  of  the  moth  kind. 
The  cone  on  which  it  spins,  is  formed  for  ooverin^ 
it  while  it  continues  in  the  aurelia  state ;  and  sev 
eral  of  these,  properly  wound  off,  and  united  to- 
gether, form  those  strong  and  beautiful  threads 
which  are  woven  into  silk.    The  feeding  these 
worms,  the  gathering,  the  winding,  the  twisting, 
and  the  weaving  their  silk,  is  one  of  the  princi-  | 
pal  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and  as  our  luxuries  | 
increase,  seems  every  day  to  became  more  and  | 
more  necessary  to  human  happiness.^ 

I 

1  In  andent  times  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  coo-  ! 
fined  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  where  the  inaecU  , 
that   produce  it  are   indiffenoiu.      It   was  thenoe 
brought  to  Europe  in  small  quantities,  and  in  early  ! 
times  sold  at  so  extravagant  a  price,  that  it  was  j 
deemed  too  expensive  even  for  royalty.     The  Em- 
peror Aurelian  assigned  the  expense  as  a  reason  for 
refusing  his  empress  a  robe  of  silk;  and  our  own 
James  I.,  before  his  accession  to  the  cro%vn  of  Eng- 
land, had  to  borrow  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  to  appear  in  before  the  English  ambassador, 
— a  circumstance  which  probably  led  him  to  prooiote 
the  cultivation  of  silk  in  England.      The  Roman 
authors  were  altogether  ignorant  of  its  origin, — some 
supposing  it  to  be  grown  on  trees,  as  hair  grows  on 
animals, — others  that  it  was  produced  by  a  sheU-fish 
similar  to  the  mussel,  which  is  known  to  throw  oot 
threads  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks,  { 
— others  that  it  was  the  entrails  ofa  sort  of  spider,  ! 
which  was  fed  for  four  years  with  paste,  and  then  ■ 
with  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow,  till  it  burst 
with  fat, — and  others  that  it  was  the  produce  of  a  \ 
worm  which  built  nests  of  clay  and  collected  wax. 
The  insect  was  at  length  spread  into  Persia;  and  - 
eggs  were  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  , 
Justinian,  concealed  in  boUow  canes,  by  two  monks, 
and  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Cos.     This  emperor,  in 
the  sixth  century,  caused  them  to  be  introdaoed  into 
Constantinople,  and  made  an  object  ofa  public  utility.  . 
They  were  thence  successively  cultivated  in  Greece,  ■ 
in  Arabia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  all 
places  where  any  hope  could  be  indulged  of  their  suc- 
ceeding.    In  America,  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  ' 
was  introduced  into  Virginia  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  • 
who  himself  composed  a  book  of  instructions  on  the 
subject,  and  caused  mulberry-trees,  and  silkworms'  | 
eggs  to  be  sent  to  the  colony.   In  Georgia  also,  lands  | 
were  granted  on  condition  of  planting  one  hundred 
white  mulberry-trees  on  every  ten  acres  of  cleared 
land.     The  growth  of  the  silkworm  has  also  been 
tried,  but  with  no  great  success,  in  this  country. 
Evelyn  computed  that  one  mulberry-tree  would  feed 
as  many  silkworms  annually  as  would  prodnee  seven 
pounds  of  silk.     *'  According  to  that  estimate,**  sa^ 
Barham,  "the  two  thousand  trees  already  planted  m 
Chelsea  Park  (which  take  up  one-third  of  it)  will 
make  14,000  pounds  weight  of  silk ;  to  be  commonly 
worth  but  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  those  trees  must 
make  £14,000  per  annum."  During  the  last  eentory, 
some  French  refugees  in  the  south  of  Ireland  made 
considerable  plantations  of  the  mulberry,  and  had  be- 
gun  the  cultivation  of  silk  with  every  appearance  of 
success;  but  since  their  removal  the  trees  have  been 
cut  down.     The  manufacture  of  silk  was  introdared 
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There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  silkworms ; 
for  they  may  be  left  to  grow,  and  to  remain  at 
liberty  on  the  trees  where  they  are  hatched ;  or 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  place  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  fed  every  day  ¥dth  fresh  leaves.  The 
first  method  is  used  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  other 
hot  countries ;  the  other  is  used  in  those  places 
where  the  animal  has  been  artificially  propagated, 
and  still  continues  a  stranger.  In  the  warm 
climates,  the  silkworm  proceeds  from  an  egg, 
which  has  been  glued  by  the  parent  moth  upon 
proper  parts  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  which  re- 
mains in  that  situation  during  the  winter.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  situated  and  fixed  to 
the  tree,  keeps  them  unaffected  by  the  influence 
of  the  weather ;  so  that  those  frosts  which  are 
severe  enough  to  kill  the  tree,  have  no  power  to 
injure  the  silkworm. 

The  insect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till 
Nature  has  provided  it  a  sufident  supply ;  and 
till  the  buddhkg  leaves  are  frumished,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  for  its  support.  When  the  leaves 
are  put  forth,  the  worms  seem  to  feel  the  genial 
summons,  and  bursting  from  their  little  eggs, 
crawl  upon  the  leaves,  where  they  feed  with  a 
most  voracious  appetite.  Thus  they  become 
larger  by  degrees ;  and  after  some  months'  feed- 
ing, they  lay,  upon  every  leaf,  small  bundles  or 
cones  of  silk,  which  appear  like  so  many  golden 
apples,  painted  on  a  fine  green  ground.  Such  is 
the  method  of  breeding  them  in  the  East ;  and 

I  without  doubt  it  is  best  for  the  worms,  and  least 
troublesome  for  the  feeder  of  them.    But  it  is 

'  otherwise  in  our  colder  European  climates ;  the 
.  frequent  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  heavy 
'    dews  of  our  evenings,  render  the  keeping  them 

I I  all  night  exposed,  subject  to  so  many  inconve- 
niences, as  to  admit  of  no  remedy.    It  is  true^ 

I  that,  by  the  assistance  of  nets,  they  may  be  pre- 

•  I  served  from  the  insults  of  birds ;  but  the  severe 

I  cold  weather,  which  often  succeeds  the  first  heats 

,  of  summer,  as  well  as  the  rain  and  high  winds, 

i  will  destroy  them  all:  and,  therefore,  to  breed 

'  {  them  in  Europe,  they  must  be  sheltered  and  pro- 

I  tected  from  every  external  injury. 

'  I      For  this  purpose  a  room  is  chosen  with  a  south 

aspect ;  and  the  windows  are  so  well  glazed  as 

not  to  admit  the  least  air:  the  walls  are  well 

built,  and  the  planks  of  the  floor  exceedingly 

close,  so  as  to  admit  neither  birds  nor  mice,  nor 

even  so  much  as  an  insect.    In  the  middle  there 

should  be  four  pillars  erected,  or  four  wooden 

posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  pretty  large  square. 

Between  these  are  different  stories  made  with 

osier  hurdles ;    and  under  each   hurdle  there 

should  be  a  floor  with  an  upright  border  all 

into  this  country  in  1718,  at  Derby,  by  Mr.  John 
Lombe,  who  travelled  into  Italy  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site information;  but  so  jealous  were  the  Italians  of 
this,  that  according  to  some  statements  which  have 
obtained  belief,  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  revenge, 
having  been  poisoned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine Ed. 


round.  These  hurdles  and  floors  must  hang 
upon  pulleys,  so  as  to  be  placed  or  taken  down 
at  pleasure. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  some  tender 
mulberry  leaves  are  provided,  and  placed  in  the 
doth  or  paper-box  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid, 
and  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  a  great  num- 
ber. When  they  have  acquired  some  strength, 
they  must  be  distributed  on  beds  of  mulberry 
leaves^  in  the  different  stories  of  the  square  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  round  which  a  person 
may  freely  pass  on  every  side.  They  will  fix 
themselves  to  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  to  the 
sticks  of  the  hurdles,  when  the  leaves  are  de- 
voured. They  have  then  a  thread,  by  which 
they  can  suspend  themsdvea  on  occasion,  to  pre- 
vent any  shock  by  a  fell ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  the  silk  which  they  spin  af- 
terwards in  such  abundance.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  flresh  leaves  be  brought  every  morning, 
which  must  be  strewed  very  gently  and  equally 
over  them ;  upon  which,  the  silkworms  will  for- 
sake the  remainder  of  the  old  leaves,  which  must 
be  carefully  taken  away,  and  everything  kept 
very  dean;  for  nothing  hurts  these  insects  so 
much  as  moisture  and  undeanliness.  For  this 
reason  their  leaves  must  be  gathered  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in  a  dry  plaoe,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  lay  in  a  store.  As  these  animals 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  they  make  use  of 
every  moment,  and  almost  continually  are  spin- 
ning, except  at  those  intervals  when  they  change 
their  skins.  If  mulberry  leaves  be  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  the  leaves  of  lettuce,  or  hollyhock,  will 
sustain  them;  but  they  do  not  thrive  so  well 
upon  their  new  diet ;  and  their  silk  will  neither 
be  so  copious  nor  of  so  good  a  quality. 

Though  the  judidous  choice  and  careful  man- 
agement of  their  diet  is  absolutely  necessary,  yet 
there  is  another  precaution  of  equal  importance ; 
which  is,  to  give  them  air,  and  open  their  cham- 
ber windows,  at  such  times  as  the  sun  shines 
warmest.  The  pkce  also  must  be  kept  as  clean 
as  possible ;  not  only  the  several  floors  that  are 
laid  to  receive  their  ordure,  but  the  whole  apart- 
ments in  general  These  things  well  observed, 
contribute  greatly  to  their  health  and  increase. 

The  worm,  at  the  time  it  bursts  the  shell,  is 
extremely  small,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  but  the 
head  is  of  a  more  shining  black  than  the  rest  of 
the  body:  some  days  after,  they  begin  to  turn 
whitish,  or  of  an  ash-coloured  gray.  After  the 
skin  be^ns  to  grow  too  rigid,  or  the  animal  is 
stinted  within  it,  the  insect  throws  it  off,  and 
appears  clothed  anew:  it  then  becomes  larger, 
and  much  whiter,  though  it  has  a  greenish  oast : 
after  some  days,  which  are  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  heat  of  the  climate,  or  to  the 
quality  of  the  food,  it  leaves  off  eating,  and 
seems  to  sleep  for  two  days  together:  then  it  be- 
gins to  stir,  and  put  itsdf  into  violent  motions, 
till  the  skin  falls  off  the  second  time,  and  is 
thrown  aside  by  the  animal's  feet..  All  these 
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changes  are  made  in  three  weeks  or  a  month*s 
time ;  after  which  it  begins  to  feed  onoe  more, 
still  in  its  caterpillar  form,  but  a  good  deal  dif- 
fering from  itself  before  its  change.  In  a  few 
days*  time  it  seems  to  sleep  again ;  and,  when  it 
awakes,  it  again  changes  its  clothing,  and  conti- 
nues feeding  as  before.  When  it  has  thus  taken 
a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  its  parts  are  disposed 
for  assuming  the  aurelia  form,  the  animal  for- 
sakes, for  the  last  time,  all  food  and  society,  and 
prepares  itself  a  retreat  to  defend  it  from  exter- 
nal injuries,  while  it  is  seemingly  deprived  of 
life  and  motion. 

This  retreat  is  no  other  than  its  cone,  or  ball 
of  silk,  which  Nature  has  taught  it  to  compose 
with  great  art ;  and  within  which  it  buries  it- 
self, till  it  assumes  its  winged  form.  This  cone  or 
ball  is  spun  from  two  little  longish  kinds  of  bags 
that  lie  above  the  intestines,  and  are  filled  with 
a  gummy  fluid,  of  a  marigold  colour.  This  is  the 
substance  of  which  the  threads  are  formed ;  and 
the  little  animal  is  furnished  with  a  surprising 
apparatus  for  spinning  it  to  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness which  its  occasions  may  require.  This  in- 
strument in  some  measure  resembles  a  wire- 
drawer's  machine,  in  which  gold  or  silver  threads 
are  drawn  to. any  degree  of  minuteness;  and 
through  this  the  animal  draws  its  thread  with 
great  assiduity.  As  every  thread  proceeds  from 
two  gum-bags,  it  is  probable  that  each  supplies 
its  o¥m;  which,  however,  are  united,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  animal's  body.  If  we  examine 
the  thread  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  flatted  on  one  side,  and  grooved  along 
its  length :  from  hence  we  may  infer,  that  it  is 
doubled  just  upon  leaving  the  body;  and  that 
the  two  threads  stick  to  each  other  by  that  gum- 
my quality  of  which  they  are  possessed.  Previ- 
ous to  spinning  its  web,  the  silkworm  seeks  out 
some  convenient  place  to  erect  its  cell,  without 
any  obstruction.  When  it  has  found  a  leaf,  or  a 
chink  fitted  to  its  purpose,  it  begins  to  wreathe 
its  head  in  every  direction,  and  fastens  its  thread 
on  every  side  to  the  sides  of  its  retreat.  Though 
all  its  first  essays  seem  perfectly  confused,  yet 
they  are  not  altogether  without  design:  there 
appears,  indeed,  no  order  or  contrivance  in  the 
disposal  of  its  first  threads :  they  are  by  no  means 
laid  artfblly  over  each  other,  but  are  thrown 
out  at  random,  to  serve  as  an  external  shelter 
against  rain;  for  nature  having  appointed  the 
animal  to  work  upon  trees  in  the  open  air,  its 
habits  remain,  though  it  is  brought  up  in  a 
warm  apartment. 

Malpighi  pretends  to  have  observed  six  dififer- 
ent  layers  in  a  single  cone  of  silk :  but  what  may 
easily  be  observed  is,  that  it  is  composed  exter- 
nally of  a  kind  of  rough  cotton-like  substance, 
which  is  called  floss ;  within,  the  thread  is  more 
distinct  and  even ;  and  next  the  body  of  the  au- 
relia, the  apartment  seems  lined  with  a  substance 
of  the  hardness  of  paper,  but  of  a  much  stronger 
consistence.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the 


thread  which  goes  to  compose  the  cone,  Ib  rolled 
round,  as  we  roll  a  bottom ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
lies  upon  it  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and 
winds  off  now  from  one  side  of  the  cone,  and 
then  frt)m  the  other.  This  whole  thread,  if  mea- 
sured, will  be  found  about  three  hundred  yards 
long ;  and  so  very  fine,  that  eight  or  toi  of  them 
are  generaUy  rolled  off  into  one  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  cone,  when  completed,  is  in  fonn 
like  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  more  pointed  at  one  end 
than  the  other:  at  the  smaller  end,  the  head  of 
the  aurelia  is  generaUy  found ;  and  this  is  the 
place  that  the  insect,  when  converted  int^)  a 
moth,  is  generaUy  seen  to  burst  through.' 

It  is  generaUy  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  aureUa  is  changed  into  a  moth ;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  winged  insect  completely  fonned, 
than  having  divested  itself  of  its  aurelia  akin, 
it  prepares  to  burst  through  its  cone,  or  outward 
prison :  for  this  purpose  it  extends  its  head  to- 
wards the  point  of  the  cone,  butts  with  its  eyes, 
which  are  rough,  against  the  lining  of  its  cell, 
wears  it  away,  and  at  last  pushes  forward,  through 
a  passage  which  is  smaU  at  first,  but  which  en- 
larges as  the  animal  increases  its  efforts  for  eman- 
cipation ;  while  the  tattered  remnants  of  its 
aureUa  skin  He  in  confusion  within  the  cone,  like 
a  bundle  of  dirty  linen. 

The  animal,  when  thus  set  free  from  its  double 
confinement,  appears  exhausted  with  fiitigoe,  and 
seems  produced  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  trans- 
mit a  future  brood.  It  neither  flies  nor  eats; 
the  male  only  seeking  the  female,  whose  eggs  be 
impregnates ;  and  their  union  continues  for  font 
days,  without  interruption.  The  male  dies  im- 
mediately after  separation  from  his  mate;  and 
she  survives  him  only  tiU  she  has  laid  her  eggs, 
which  are  not  hatched  into  worms  tiU  the  enau- 
ing  spring. 

3  The  lenjrth  of  the  unbroken  thread  in  a  ooeoon 
or  cone  of  ailk  Taries  fi^m  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet;  and  aa  it  ia  aU  spun  double  by  the  inaect,  it  will 
amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  feet  of  ailk,  the  whole 
of  which  does  not  weigh  above  three  grains  and  a 
half:  five  pounda  of  ailk  from  ten  thounnd  cocooos 
is  conaiderably  above  the  uaual  average.  When  we 
conaider,  therefore,  the  enormous  quantity  of  silk 
which  is  used  at  present,  the  number  of  wonns  em- 
ployed in  produong  it  wiU  almost  exceed  oar  com- 
prehenaion.  The  manufaeture  of  the  ailk,  indeed, 
givea  employment,  and  fumiahea  aubsiatence,  to  sev. 
eral  milUona  of  human  beings ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individoal  in  the 
civilized  world  who  has  not  some  article  made  of  silk 
in  his  posseaaion.  There  are  not  only  several  vari- 
etiea  of  the  common  silkworm  but  other  apedes  of 
caterpillara,  whidi  apin  silk  capable  of  bcinr  manu- 
factured, though  not  of  ao  good  quaJitiea  as  the  com- 
mon ailk.  None  of  our  European  inaecta,  however, 
seem  to  be  weU  fitted  for  thia  purpose*  thongh  it  has 
been  propoaed  by  FW>riciua  and  othera  to  try  the 
crimaon  under-wing.  M.  Latreille  quotea  from  the 
•  Recreations  of  Natural  history,*  by  Wilhehn,  the 
statement  that  the  oocoona  of  the  emperor-moth  had 
be«i  auccessfuUy  tried  in  Germany,  by  M.  Wetxel 
Hegeer  de  Berchtoldedorf,  under  an  imperial  patent. 
—Ed. 
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However,  there  are  few  of  these  flmimalfl  suf- 
fered to  oome  to  a  state  of  maturity;  for  as  their 
bursting  through  the  cone  destroys  the  silk,  the 
manu&cturers  take  care  to  kill  the  aurelia,  by 
exposing  it  to  the  sun,  before  the  moth  comes  to 
perfection.  This  done,  they  take  off  the  floss, 
and  throw  the  cones  into  warm  water,  stirring 
them  tiH  the  first  thread  offers  them  a  clue  for 
winding  all  off.  They  generally  take  eight  of 
the  silken  threads  together ;  the  cones  being  still 


kept  under  water,  till  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
silk  is  wound  off:  however,  they  do  not  take  all ; 
for  the  latter  parts  grow  weak,  and  are  of  a  bad 
colour.  As  to  the  paper-like  substance  which 
renuuns,  some  stain  it  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
to  make  artificial  flowers ;  others  let  it  lie  in  the 
water,  till  the  glutinous  matter  which  cements 
it  is  all  dissolved :  it  is  then  carded  like  wool, 
spun  with  a  wheel,  and  converted  into  silk  stuffs 
of  an  inferior  kind. 


BOOK    IV. 

INSECTS   OF    THE    FOURTH    ORDER. 

CHAP.  I.  CHAP.  II. 


or  THE  FOURTH  OBDBB  OF  INSECTS  IN  OENERAL. 

In  the  foregoing  part  we  treated  of  caterpillars 
changing  into  butterflies ;  in  the  present  will  be 
given  the  history  of  grubs  changing  into  their 
corresponding  winged  animals.  These,  like  the 
former,  undergo  their  transformation,  and  appear 
as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  aurelias,  and  at  last  as 
winged  insects.  Like  the  former,  they  are  bred 
i  from  eggs ;  they  feed  in  their  reptile  state ;  they 
continue  motionless  and  lifeless,  as  aurelias;  and 
fly  and  propagate,  when  furnished  with  wings. 
But  they  differ  in  many  respects :  the  grub  or 
maggot  wants  the  number  of  feet  which  the 
caterpillar  is  seen  to  have ;  the  aurelia  is  not  so 
totally  wrapped  up,  but  that  its  feet  and  its 
wings  appear.  The  perfect  animal,  when  eman- 
cipated, also  has  its  wings  either  cased,  or  trans- 
parent like  gauze ;  not  coloured  with  that  beau- 
tifiilly  painted  dust  which  adorns  the  wings  of 
the  butterfly. 

In  this  class  of  insects,  therefore,  we  may  place 
a  various  tribe,  that  are  first  laid  as  eggs,  then 
are  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  change 
into  aurelias,  with  their  legs  and  wings  not 
wrapped  up  but  appearing ;  and  lastly,  assuming 
wings,  in  which  state  they  propagate  their  kind. 
Some  of  these  have  four  transparent  wings,  as 
bees ;  some  have  two  membraneous  cases  to  their 
wings,  as  beetles ;  and  some  have  but  two  wings, 
which  are  transparent,  as  ants.  Here,  therefore, 
we  will  place  the  bee,  the  waq>,  the  humble-bee, 
the  ichneumon  fly,  the  gnat,  the  tipula  or  long- 
legs,  the  beetle,  the  may-bug,  the  glow-worm, 
and  the  ant.  The  transformations  which  all  these 
undergo,  are  pretty  nearly  similar ;  and  though 
veiy  different  animals  in  form,  yet  are  produced 
nearly  in  the  same  manner. 


OF  THE  BEE. 

To  give  a  complete  history  of  this  insect  in  a 
few  pages,  which  some  have  exhausted  volumes 
in  describing,  and  whose  nature  and  properties 
still  continue  in  dispute,  is  impossible.  It  will 
be  BufiSdent  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ani- 
mal's operations ;  which,  though  they  have  been 
studied  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  are 
still  but  incompletely  known.  The  account  given 
us  by  Reaumur  is  sufficiently  minute ;  and,  if 
true,  sufficiently  wonderful :  but  I  find  many  of 
the  faxsta  which  he  relates,  doubted  by  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  bees :  and  some  of  them 
actually  dedared  not  to  have  a  real  existence  in 
nature. 

It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  those  whose  method 
demands  a  history  of  bees,  that  they  are  unfur- 
nished with  those  materials  which  have  induced 
so  many  observers  to  contradict  so  great  a  na- 
turalist. His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplation ; 
and  it  requires  an  equal  share  of  attention,  to 
prove  the  error  of  his  discoveries.  Without  en- 
tering, therefore,  into  the  dispute,  I  will  take 
him  for  my  guide;  and  just  mention,  as  I  go 
along,  those  particulars  in  which  succeeding 
observers  have  begun  to  think  him  erroneous. 
Which  of  the  two  are  right,  time  only  can  dis- 
cover ;  for  my  part,  I  have  only  heard  one  side, 
for  as  yet  none  have  been  so  bold  as  openly  to 
oppose  Reaumur's  delightful  researches. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in  every 
hive.  First,  the  labouring  bees,  which  make 
up  the  far  greatest  number,  and  are  thought  to 
be  neither  male  nor  female,  but  merely  bom  for 
the  purposes  of  labour,  and  continuing  the  breed, 
by  supplying  the  young  with  provision,  while 
yet  in  their  helpless  state.    The  second  sort  are 
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the  drones ;  they  are  of  a  darker  colour,  longer, 
and  more  thick  by  one-third  than  the  former ; 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  males ;  and  there  is 
not  above  a  hundred  of  them  in  a  hive  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  bees.  The  third  sort  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer 
in  number ;  some  assert  that  there  is  not  above 
one  in  every  swarm :  but  this  later  observers 
affirm  not  to  be  true,  there  being  sometimes  five 
or  six  in  the  same  hive.  These  are  called  queen- 
bees,  and  are  said  to  lay  all  the  eggs  from  which 
the  whole  swarm  is  hatched  in  a  season. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  common 
working  bee,  the  first  remarkable  part  that  offers 
is  the  trunk,  which  serves  to  extract  the  honey 
from  flowers.  It  is  not  formed,  like  that  of  other 
flies,  in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  by  which  the  fluid 
is  to  be  sucked  up ;  but  like  a  besom  to  sweep, 
or  a  tongue  to  lick  it  away.  The  animal  is  fur- 
nished also  with  teeth,  which  serve  it  in  making 
wax.  This  substance  is  gathered  from  flowers, 
like  honey;  it  consists  of  that  dust  or  farina 
which  contribute  to  the  fecundation  of  plants, 
and  is  moulded  into  wax  by  the  little  animal  at 
leisure.  Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to 
collect  this  precious  store,  enters  into  the  cup  of 
the  flower,  particularly  such  as  seem  charged 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  yellow  farina. 
As  the  animal's  body  is  covered  over  with  hair, 
it  rolls  itself  within  the  flower,  and  soon  becomes 
quite  covered  with  the  dust,  which  it  soon  after 
brushes  off  with  its  two  hind-legs,  and  kneads 
into  two  little  baUs.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind- 
legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair,  and 
into  these,  as  into  a  basket,  the  animal  sticks  its 
pellets.  Thus  employed,  the  bee  flies  from  flower 
to  flower,  increasing  its  store,  and  adding  to  its 
stock  of  wax ;  until  the  ball  upon  each  thigh  be- 
comes as  big  as  a  grain  of  pepper :  by  this  time, 
having  got  a  sufficient  load,  it  returns,  making 
the  best  of  its  way  to  the  hive.^ 

1  The  celebrated  John  Hunter  shrewdly  remarked 
that  the  pellets  of  pollen  seen  on  the  thighs  of  bees 
are  of  different  colours  on  different  bees,  while  the 
shade  of  the  new-made  comb  is  always  uniform;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  pollen  was  not  the  ori^n 
of  wax.  Pollen  also,  he  observed,  is  collected  with 
greater  avidity  for  old  hives,  where  the  comb  is  com- 
plete, than  for  those  where  it  is  only  begun,  which 
would  hardly  be  the  case  were  it  the  material  of 
wax.  He  found  that  when  the  weather  was  cold 
and  wet  in  June,  so  that  a  young  swarm  was  pre- 
vented from  going  abroad,  as  much  comb  was  con- 
structed as  had  been  made  in  an  equal  time  when 
the  weather  was  favourable  and  fine.  The  pellets 
of  pollen  on  the  thighs  being  thence  proved  not  to 
be  wax,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
external  secretion  originating  between  the  plates  of 
the  belly.  When  he  first  observed  this,  he  felt  not 
a  little  embarrassed  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  and 
doubted  whether  new  plates  were  forming,  or  whether 
bees  cast  the  old  ones  as  lobsters  do  their  shells. 
By  melting  the  scales,  he  ascertained  at  least  that 
they  were  wax ;  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  scales  are  only  to  be  found  during 
the  season  when  the  combs  are  constructed.  But 
he  did  not  succeed  in  completing  the  discovery  by 


The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  six  lings, 
which  sometimes  shorten  the  body,  by  dipping 
one  over  the  other.  It  contains  within  it,  beside 
the  intestines,  the  honey -bag,  the  venom -bag, 
and  the  sting.  The  honey-bag  is  as  transparent 
as  crystal,  containing  the  honey  that  the  bee 
has  brushed  from  the  flowers;  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  carried  to  the  hive,  and  poured 
into  the  cells  of  the  honey-comb,  while  the  re- 
mainder serves  for  the  bee's  own  nourishment ; 
for,  during  summer,  it  never  touches  what  has 
been  laid  up  for  the  winter.  The  sting  which  serves 
to  defend  this  little  animal  from  its  enemies,  is 
composed  of  three  parts ;  the  sheath  and  two 
darts,  which  are  extremely  small  and  penetrating. 
Both  the  darts  have  several  small  points  or  barbs, 
like  those  of  a  fish-hook,  which  render  the  sting 
more  painful,  and  make  the  darts  rankle  in  the 
wound.  Still,  however,  this  instrument  would 
be  very  slight,  did  not  the  bee  poison  the  wound. 
The  sheath,  which  has  a  sharp  point,  makes  the 
first  impression ;  which  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
darts,  and  then  the  venomous  liquor  is  poured 
in.  The  sheath  sometimes  sticks  so  &st  in  the 
wound,  that  the  animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it 
behind ;  by  which  the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and 
the  wound  is  considerably  inflamed.  It  might 
at  first  appear  well  for  mankind,  if  the  bee  were 
without  its  sting ;  but  upon  recollection,  it  wiD 
be  found,  that  the  little  animal  would  then  have 
too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its  labours.  A  hun- 
dred other  lazy  animals,  fond  of  honey,  and  hat- 
ing labour,  would  intrude  upon  the  sweets  of 
the  hive ;  and  the  treasure  would  be  carried  off 
for  want  of  armed  guardians  to  protect  it. 

From  examining  the  bee  singly,  we  now  oome 
to  consider  it  in  society,  as  an  animal  not  only 
subject  to  laws,  but  active,  vigilant,  laborious, 
and  disinterested.  All  its  provisions  are  laid  up 
for  the  community ;  and  all  its  arts  in  building 
a  cell,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The 
substance  with  which  bees  build  their  cells,  is 
wax ;  which  is  fiishioned  int«  convenient  apart- 
ments for  themselves  and  their  young.  When 
they  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they  divide 
themselves  into  four  companies:  one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  search  of  matenals;  an- 
other employs  itself  in  la3ring  out  the  bottom 
and  partitions  of  their  cells ;  a  third  is  employed 
in  making  the  inside  smooth  fh>m  the  oomers 
and  angles ;  and  the  fourth  company  bring  food 
for  the  rest,  or  relieve  those  who  return  with 
their  respective  burdens.  But  they  are  not  kept 
constant  to  one  employment ;  they  often  change 
the  tasks  assigned  them:  those  that  have  been 

observing  the  bees  actually  detach  the  scales,  though  . 
he  conjectured  they  might  be  taken  up  by  othera,  | 
if  they  were  once  shaken  out  from  between  the  ; 
rings.  That  wax  is  secreted,  is  proved  both  by  the 
wax  pouches  within  the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  | 
by  actual  experiment.  Huber  and  others  fed  bees  | 
entirely  upon  honey  or  sugar,  and,  notwithstanding,  ' 
wax  was  produced  and  combs  formed  as  if  they  hiid 
been  at  liberty  to  select  their  food Ed. 
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at  work,  being  permitted  to  go  abroad ;  and  those 
that  have  been  in  the  fields  alreadj,  take  their 
places.  Thej  seem  even  to  have  signs,  bj  which 
they  understand  each  other;  for  when  anj  of 
them  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its  trunk  to  the 
bee  from  whom  it  is  expected,  which  then  opens 
its  honej-bag,  and  lets  some  drops  foil  into  the 
other's  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  open  to  re- 
ceive it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  so  great, 
that  in  a  day's  time  they  are  able  to  make  cells, 
which  lie  upon  each  other,  numerous  enough  to 
contain  three  thousand  bees. 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found 
formed  in  the  exactest  proportion.    It  was  said 
by  Pappus,  an  ancient  geometrioian,  that  of  all 
other  figures,  hexagons  were  the  most  convenient ; 
for  when  placed  touching  each  other,  the  most 
convenient  room  would  be  given,  and  the  smallest 
lost.    The  cells  of  the  bees  are  perfect  hexagons : 
these,  in  every  honey>comb,  are  double,  opening 
on  either  side,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.    The 
bottoms  are  composed  of  little  triangular  panes, 
which,  when  united  together,  terminate  in  a 
point,  and  lie  exactly  upon  the  extremities  of 
other  panes  of  the  same  shape,  in  opposite  cells. 
These  lodgings  have  spaces,  like  streets,  between 
them,  kurge  enough  to  give  the  bees  a  free  pas- 
sage in  and  out ;  and  yet  narrow  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  heat.    The  mouth  of  every 
cell  is  defended  by  a  border,  which  makes  the 
door  a  little  less  than  the  inside  of  the  cell,  which 
serves  to  strengthen  the  whole.    These  cells  serve 
for  different  purposes ;  for  laying  up  their  young ; 
I  for  their  wax,  which  in  winter  becomes  a  part 
I  of  their  food ;  and  for  their  honey,  which  makes 
their  principal  subsistence. 
I     It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees 
ought  to  be  very  close ;  and  what  their  hives 
want,  from  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness  of 
man,  these  animals  supply  by  their  own  industry : 
so  that  it  is  their  principal  care,  when  first  hived, 
to  stop  up  all  the  crannies.    For  this  purpose 
I  they  make  use  of  a  resinous  gum,  which  is  more 
I  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs  greatly  from  it. 
This  the  ancients  called  propolis :  it  will  grow 
considerably  hard  in  June ;  though  it  will  in 
some  measure  soften  by  heat;  and  is  often  found 
different  in  consistence,  colour,  and  smelL     It 
has  generally  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  when 
,  it  is  warmed ;  and  by  some  it  is  considered  as  a 
I  most  grateful  perfume.     When  the  bees  begin 
,  to  work  with  it,  it  is  soft,  but  it  acquires  a  firmer 
I  consistence  every  day ;  till  at  length  it  assumes 
a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  much  harder  than 
I  wax.    The  bees  cafry  it  on  their  hinder  legs; 
I  and  some  think  it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the 
wilbw,  and  popUr.    However  it  is  procured,  it 
*  is  certain  that  they  phister  the  inside  of  their 
hives  with  this  composition. 

If  examined  through  a  glass  hive,  from  the 
hurry  the  whole  swarm  is  in,  the  whole  appears 
at  first  like  anarchy  and  confusion ;  but  the  spec- 
tator soon  finds  every  animal  diligently  employed. 


and  following  one  pursuit,  with  a  settled  purpose. 
Their  teeth  are  the  instruments  by  which  they 
model  and  fashion  their  various  buildings,  and 
give  them  such  symmetry  and  perfection.  They 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  hive ;  and  several  of  them 
work  at  a  time  at  the  cells  which  have  two  faces. 
If  they  are  stinted  with  regard  to  time,  they 
give  the  new  cells  but  half  the  depth  which  they 
ought  to  have ;  leaving  them  imperfect,  till  they 
have  sketched  out  the  number  of  cells  necessary 
for  the  present  occasion.  The  construction  of 
their  combs  costs  them  a  great  deal  of  labour ; 
they  are  made  by  insenmble  additions;  and  not 
cast  at  once  in  a  mould,  as  some  are  apt  to 
imagine.  There  seems  no  end  of  their  shaping, 
finishing,  and  taming  them  neatly  up.  The  cells 
for  their  young  are  most  carefully  formed ;  those 
designed  for  lodging  the  drones,  are  larger  than 
the  rest ;  and  that  for  the  queen-bee  the  largest 
of  alL  The  cells  in  which  the  young  brood  are 
lodged,  serve  at  different  times  for  containing 
honey ;  and  this  proceeds  from  an  obvious  cause : 
every  worm,  before  it  is  transformed  into  an 
aurelia,  hangs  its  old  skin  on  the  partitions  of 
its  cell ;  and  thus,  while  it  strengthens  the  wall, 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  its  late  i^Murtment. 
The  same  cell,  in  a  single  summer,  is  often  ten- 
anted by  three  or  four  worms  in  succession ;  and 
the  next  season  by  three  or  four  more.  Each 
worm  takes  particudar  care  to  fortify  the  pannels 
of  its  oell,  by  hanging  up  its  spoils  there :  thus, 
the  partitions  being  lined  six  or  eight  deep,  be- 
come at  last  too  narrow  for  a  new  brood,  and  are 
converted  into  storehouses  for  honey. 

Those  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  de- 
posited, are  much  deeper  than  the  rest.  When 
the  harvest  of  honey  is  so  plentiful  that  they  have 
not  sufiicient  room  for  it,  they  either  lengthen 
their  combs,  or  build  more;  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  former.  Sometimes  they  work 
at  three  combs  at  a  time ;  for  when  there  are 
three  work-houses,  more  bees  may  be  thus  em- 
ployed, without  embarrassing  each  other. 

But  honey,  as  was  before  observed,  is  not  the 
only  food  upon  which  these  animals  subsist.  The 
meal  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax  is  formed,  is 
one  of  their  most  favourite  repasts.  This  is  a 
diet  which  they  live  upon  during  the  summer ; 
and  of  which  they  lay  up  a  large  winter  pro- 
vision. The  wax  of  which  their  combs  are  made, 
is  no  more  than  this  meal  digested,  and  wrought 
into  a  paste.  When  the  flowers  upon  which  bees 
generally  feed,  are  not  fully  blown,  and  this  meal 
or  dust  is  not  offered  in  sufiScient  quantities,  the 
bees  pinch  the  tops  of  the  stamina  in  which  it 
is  contained,  with  their  teeth ;  and  thus  antici- 
pate the  progress  of  vegetation.  In  April  and 
May,  the  bees  are  busy,  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, in  gathering  thiis  meal ;  but  when  the 
weather  becomes  too  hot  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

The  bee  is  furnished  with  a  stomach  for  its 
wax,  as  well  as  its  honey.    In  the  former  of  the 
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two,  their  powder  is  altered,  digested,  and  con- 
cocted into  real  wax,  and  is  thus  ejected  bj  the 
same  passage  by  which  it  was  swallowed.  Every 
comb,  newly  made,  is  white :  but  it  becomes  yel- 
low as  it  grows  old,  and  almost  black  when  kept 
too  long  in  the  hive.  Beside  the  wax  thus  di- 
gested, there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  powder 
kneaded  up  for  food  in  every  hive,  and  kept  in 
separate  cells  for  winter-provision.  This  is  called 
by  the  country  people,  bee -bread ;  and  contri- 
butes to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  animal 
during  winter.  Those  who  rear  bees  may  rob 
them  of  their  honey,  and  feed  them  during  the 
winter  with  treacle;  but  no  proper  substitute 
has  yet  been  found  for  the  bee-bread ;  and,  with- 
out it,  the  animals  become  consumptive,  and  die. 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that 
part  of  the  flower  called  the  nectareum.  From 
the  mouth  this  delicious  fluid  passes  into  the 
gullet ;  and  then  into  the  first  stomach,  or  honey- 
bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like  an  oblong 
bladder.  Children  that  live  in  country  places, 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  bladder ;  and  de- 
stroy many  bees,  to  come  at  their  store  of  honey. 
When  a  bee  has  sufficiently  filled  its  first  stomach, 
it  returns  back  to  the  hive,  where  it  disgorges 
the  honey  into  one  of  the  cells.  It  often  happens 
that  the  bee  delivers  its  store  to  some  other,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  flies  off  for  a  fresh 
supply.  Some  honeycombs  are  always  left  open 
for  common  use ;  but  many  others  are  stopped 
up,  tiU  there  is  a  necessity  of  opening  them. 
Each  of  these  is  covered  carefully  with  wax ;  so 
close,  that  the  covers  seem  to  be  made  at  the 
very  instant  the  fluid  is  deposited  within  them. 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  description  of 
the  insect,  individually  considered,  and  of  the 
habitation  it  forms,  we  next  come  to  its  social 
habits  and  institutions.:  and,  in  considering  this 
little  animal  attentively,  after  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
community,  its  second  care  is  turned  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  posterity.  How  numerous  soever 
the  multitude  of  bees  may  appear  in  one  swarm, 
yet  they  all  owe  their  original  to  a  single  parent, 
which  is  called  the  Queen-Bee,  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  a  single  insect  shall,  in  one  summer, 
give  birth  to  above  twenty  thousand  young :  but, 
upon  opening  her  body  the  wonder  will  cease ; 
as  the  number  of  eggs  appearing  at  one  time 
amounts  to  five  thousand.  This  animal,  whose 
existence  is  of  so  much  importance  to  her  sub- 
jects, may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  her  size,  and  the  shape  of  her  body.  On  her 
safety  depends  the  whole  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  attentions  paid  her  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  swarm,  evidently  show  the  dependence 
her  subjects  have  upon  her  security.  If  this  in- 
sect be  carefully  observed,  she  will  be  seen  at 
times  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  march- 
ing from  cell  to  cell,  plunging  the  extremity  of 
her  body  into  many  of  them,  and  leaving  a  small 
egg  in  each. 


The  bees  which  generally  compose  her  train 
are  thought  to  be  males,  which  serve  to  im- 
pregnate her  by  turns.  Theee  are  larger  and 
blacker  than  the  common  bees ;  without  stings, 
and  without  industry.  They  seem  formed  only 
to  transmit  a  posteri^ ;  and  to  attend  the  queen, 
whenever  she  thinks  proper  to  issue  from  the 
secret  retreats  of  the  hive,  where  she  most  nsoally 
resides.  Upon  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  de- 
pends all  expectations  of  a  future  progeny;  for 
the  working  bees  are  of  no  sex,  and  only  kboor 
for  another  offspring :  yet  such  is  their  attention 
to  their  queen,  that  if  she  happens  to  die,  they 
will  leave  off  working,  and  take  no  further  care 
of  posterity.  If,  however,  another  queen  is,  in 
this  state  of  universal  despair,  presented  them, 
they  immediately  acknowledge  her  for  their 
sovereign,  and  once  more  diligently  apply  to 
their  labour.  It  must  be  observed,  howe?er, 
that  all  this  fertility  of  the  queen-bee,  and  the 
great  attentions  paid  to  her  by  the  rest,  are  con- 
troverted by  more  recent  observers.  They  assert, 
that  the  common  bees  are  parents  themselves; 
that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  which 
they  have  prepared ;  that  the  females  are  im- 
pr^poAted  by  the  males,  and  bring  forth  a  pro- 
geny, which  is  wholly  their  own.' 

However,  to  go  on  with  their  history,  as  de- 
livered us  by  Mr.  Reaumur. — When  the  qaeen- 
bee  has  deposited  the  number  of  eggi  necessary 
in  the  cells,  the  working  bees  undertake  the  care 
of  the  rising  posterity.  They  are  seen  to  iea?e 
off  their  usual  employments ;  to  construct  pro- 
per receptacles  for  eggs;  or  to  complete  those 
that  are  already  formed.  They  purposely  build 
little  cells,  extremely  solid,  for  the  young;  in 
which  they  employ  a  great  deal  of  wax :  those 
designed  for  lodging  the  males,  as  was  already 
observed,  are  hirger  than  the  rest ;  and  those  for 
the  queen-bees  the  largest  of  alL    There  is  usu- 


3  Swammerdam  was  unable  to  discover  the  ex- 
ternal termination  of  the  oviduct  of  the  queen;  bat 
Huber  has  ascertained  it  to  be  in  the  last  ring  of  the 
abdomen ;  also  that  the  e^  are  dropped  by  it  into  | 
a  kind  of  cavity,  from  which  they  are  quickly  dis-  i 
charged.     Huber  obtained  a  number  of  females  after ' 
Schirach's  method ;  and,  on  the  lOtb  of  July,  sac-  , 
cessivelv  released  three,  which  were  four  or  fire  \ 
days  old,  and  still  in  a  virgin  state.     Two  departed 
several  times ;  their  absence  was  short  and  fruitless.  ; 
The  third  profited  better  by  her  freedom:  the  first 
and  second  time  her  absence  was  short;  but  the  last  ' 
continued  thirty-five  minutes,  when  she  returned  in 
a  very  different  condition,  and  such  as  admitted  do 
doubt  of  what  had  happened,  for  ahe  exhibited  the 
organs  of  the  male  that  had  rendered  her  a  mother. 
They  were  disengaged  by  herself;  she  was  allowed 
to  enter  her  hive,  and  its  entrance  adapted  so  that 
she  could  not  leave  it  unnoticed.     No  eggs  were 
found  in  it  on  the  seventeenth :  the  aaeen  was  ss 
slender  as  the  first  day;  therefore  she  had  not  been 
fructified.     Being  again  set  at  liberty,  she  departed 
twice,  and  returned  with  evidence  of  a  second  onion. 
The  eggs  which  she  laid  after  this  event  showed 
that  it  had  been  more  successful ;  but  a  repetition  is 
rarely  requisite.     It  was  reooarked  on  only  two  oe> 
casions — £o 
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ally  but  one  egg  deposited  m  every  cell;  but 
when  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  is  such,  that 
it  exceeds  the  number  of  cells  already  prepared, 
there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  eggs  crowded 
together  in  the  same  apartment.  But  this  is  an 
inconvenience  that  the  working  bees  will  by  no 
means  suffer.  They  seem  sensible  that  two  young 
ones,  stuffed  up  in  the  same  cell,  when  they 
grow  larger,  will  but  embarrass  and  at  last  de- 
stroy each  other:  they  therefore  take  care  to 
leave  a  cell  to  every  egg ;  and  remove  or  destroy 
the  rest. 

The  single  egg  that  is  left  remaining,  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it  but  in  a 
single  point.  A  day  or  two  after  it  is  deposited, 
the  worm  is  excluded  from  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  maggot  rolled  up  in 
a  ring,  and  lying  softly  on  a  bed  of  a  whitish- 
coloured  jelly ;  upon  which  also  the  little  animal 
begins  to  feed.  In  the  meantime,  the  instant  it 
appears,  the  working  bees  attend  it  with  the 
most  anxious  and  parental  tenderness ;  they  fur- 
nish it  ev»y  hour  with  a  supply  of  this  whitish 
substance,  on  which  it  feeds  and  lies ;  and  watch 
the  cell  with  unremitting  care.  They  are  nurses 
that  have  a  greater  affection  for  the  ofispring  of 
others,  than  many  parents  have  for  their  own 
children.  They  are  constant  in  visiting  each 
cell,  and  seeing  that  nothing  is  wanting;  pre- 
paring the  white  mixture,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  composition  of  honey  and  wax,  in  their  own 
bowels,  with  which  they  feed  them.  Thus  at- 
tended, and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm,  in  less 
than  six  days'  time,  comes  to  its  full  growth, 
and  no  longer  accepts  the  food  offered  it.  When 
the  bees  perceive  that  it  has  no  further  occasion 
for  feeding,  they  perform  the  last  offices  of  ten- 
derness, and  shut  the  little  animal  up  in  its  cell : 
walling  up  the  mouth  of  its  apartment  with  wax : 
where  tiiey  leave  the  worm  to  itself;  having 
secured  it  from  every  external  injury. 

The  worm  is  no  sooner  left  enclosed,  but  from 
a  state  of  inaction,  it  begins  to  labour,  extending 
and  shortening  its  body ;  and  by  this  means  lin- 
ing the  walls  of  its  apartment  with  a  silken 
tapestry,  whidh  it  spins  in  the  manner  of  cater- 
pillars, before  they  undergo  their  last  transfor- 
mation. When  their  cell  is  thus  prepared,  the 
animal  is  soon  after  transformed  into  an  aurelia ; 
bat  differing  from  that  of  the  common  caterpillar, 
as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  legs,  but  the  wings  of 
the  future  bee,  in  its  present  state  of  inactivity. 
Thus,  in  about  twenty  or  one  and  twenty  days 
after  the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee  is  completely 
formed,  and  fitted  to  undergo  the  &tigues  of  its 
state.  When  all  its  parts  have  acquired  their  pro- 
per strength  and  consistence,  the  young  animal 
opens  its  prison,  by  piercing  with  its  teeth  the 
waxen  door  that  confines  it.  When  just  freed 
from  its  cell,  it  is  as  yet  moist,  and  incommoded 
with  the  spoils  of  its  former  situation :  but  the 
officious  bees  are  soon  seen  to  flock  round  it, 
and  to  lick  it  dean  on  all  sides  with  their  trunks ; 


while  another  band,  with  equal  assiduity,  are 
observed  to  feed  it  with  honey :  others  again 
begin  immediately  to  cleanse  the  cell  that  has 
been  just  left ;  to  carry  the  ordure  out  of  the 
hive,  and  to  fit  the  place  for  a  new  inhabitant. 
The  young  bee  soon  repays  their  care  by  its  in- 
dustry ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  its  external  parts  be- 
come diy,  it  discovers  its  natural  appetites  for 
labour,  and  industriously  begins  the  task,,  which 
it  pursues  unremittingly  through  life.  The  t<>il 
of  man  is  irksome  to  him,  and  he  earns  his  sub- 
sistence with  pain ;  but  this  little  animal  seems 
happy  in  its  pursuits,  and  finds  delight  in  all  its 
employments. 

When  just  freed  from  the  cell,  and  properly 
equipped  by  its  fellow-bees  for  duty,  it  at  once 
issues  from  the  hive,  and  instructed  only  by  Na^ 
ture,  goes  in  quest  of  flowers,  chooses  only  those 
that  yield  it  a  supply,  rejects  such  as  are  barren 
of  honey,  or  have  been  already  drained  by  other 
adventurers;  and  when  loaded,  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  common  habita- 
tion. After  this  first  sally,  it  begins  to  gather 
the  mealy  powder  that  lies  on  every  flower,  which 
is  afterwards  converted  into  wax ;  and  with  this, 
the  very  first  day,  it  returns  with  two  large  balls 
stuck  to  its  thighs. 

When  bees  first  begin  to  break  their  prisons, 
there  are  generally  above  a  hundred  excluded  in 
one  day.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  hive,  of 
moderate  size,  becomes  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers ;  and  they 
are  scarcely  excluded  from  the  cell,  when  they 
are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees,  to  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  new  habitations.  In  other  words,  the 
hive  begins  to  swarm,  and  the  new  progeny  pre- 
pares for  exile. 

While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive,  the 
bees  remain  quietly  together ;  it  is  necessity 
alone  that  compels  the  separation.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  young  brood,  with  graceless  obstinacy, 
refuse  to  depart,  and  even  venture  to  resist  their 
progenitors.  The  young  ones  are  known  by  be- 
ing browner  than  the  old,  with  whiter  hair ;  the 
old  ones  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  red  hair. 
The  two  armies  are  therefore  eaiBily  distinguish- 
able, and  dreadful  battles  are  often  seen  to  ensue. 
But  the  victory  almost  ever  terminates  with  strict 
poetical  justice  in  fiivour  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
rebellious  offspring  are  driven  off,  not  without 
loss  and  mutilation. 

In  different  countries,  the  swarms  make  their 
appearance  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
there  are  several  signs  previous  to  this  intended 
migration.  The  night  before,  an  unusual  buzz- 
ing is  heard  in  the  hive ;  in  the  morning,  though 
the  weather  be  soft  and  inviting,  they  seem  not 
to  obey  the  call,  being  intent  on  more  important 
meditations  within.  All  labour  is  discontinued 
in  the  hive;  every  bee  is  either  employed  in 
forcing,  or  reluctantly  yielding,  a  submission ;  at 
length,  after  some  noise  and  tumult,  a  queen-bee 
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is  chosen  to  guard,  rather  than  conduct  the 
young  colony  to  other  habitationB,  and  then  they 
are  marshalled  without  any  apparent  conductor. 
In  less  than  a  minute  they  leave  their  native 
abode,  and  forming  a  cloud  round  their  protec- 
tress, they  set  off,  without  seeming  to  know  the 
place  of  their  destination ;  the  waHd  before  thetn, 
where  to  choose  their  place  ofreet.    The  usual  time 
of  swarming  is  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  shines  bright, 
and  invites  them  to  seek  their  fortunes.    They 
flutter  for  a  while  in  the  air,  like  flakes  of  snow, 
and  sometimes  undertake  a  distant  journey,  but 
more  frequently  are  contented  with  some  neigh- 
bouring asylum ;  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  chimney- 
top,  or  some  other  exposed  situation.    It  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable,  that  all  those  animals,  of  what- 
ever kind,  that  have  long  been  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  man,  seem  to  lose  a  part  of  their  natural 
sagacity  in  providing  for  themselves.    The  rab- 
bit, when  domesticated,  forgets  to  dig  holes,  the 
hen  to  build  a  nest,  and  the  bee  to  seek  a  shelter 
that  shall  protect  it  from  the  inclemencies  of 
winter.    In  those  countries  where  the  bees  are 
wild,  and  unprotected  by  man,  they  are  always 
sure  to  build  their  waxen  oelk  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree ;  but  with  us  they  seem  improvident  in  their 
choice,  and  the  first  green  branch  that  stops 
their  flight,  seems  to  be  thought  suflicient  for 
their  abode  through  winter.    However,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  queen  chooses  the  place 
where  they  are  to  alight,  for  many  of  the  strag- 
glers, who  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  a  particular 
branch,  go  and  settle  upon  it ;  others  are  seen  to 
succeed;  and,  at  last,  the  queen  herself,  when 
she  finds  a  suflicient  number  there  before  her, 
goes  to  make  it  the  place  of  her  head-quarters. 
When  the  queen  is  settled,  the  rest  of  the  swarm 
soon  follow ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  seem  to  be  at  ease.    It  sometimes  is 
found  that  there  are  two  or  three  queens  to  a 
swarm,  and  the  colony  is  divided  into  parties; 
but  it  most  usually  happens  that  one  of  these  is 
more  considerable  than  the  others,  and  the  bees, 
by  degrees,  desert  the  weakest,  to  take  shelter 
'inder  the  most  powerful  protector.  The  deserted 
queen  does  not  long  survive  this  defeat;   she 
takes  refuge  under  the  new  monarch,  and  is  soon 
destroyed  by  her  jealous  rival.     Till  this  cruel 
execution  is  performed,  the  bees  never  go  out  to 
work ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  queen-bee  be- 
longing to  the  new  colony  left  in  the  old  hive, 
she  always  undergoes  the  fkte  of  the  former. 
However,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  bees 
never  sacrifice  any  of  their  queens,  when  the 
hive  is  full  of  wax  and  honey ;  for  there  is  at 
that  time  no  danger  in  maintaining  a  plurality 
of  breeders. 

When  the  swarm  is  thus  conducted  to  a  place 
of  rest,  and  the  policy  of  government  is  settled, 
the  bees  soon  resiune  their  former  labours.  The 
making  cells,  storing  them  with  honey,  impreg- 
nating the  queen,  making  proper  cells  for  the 


reception  of  the  rising  progeny,  and  protecting  ; 
them  from  external  danger,  employs  their  un-  ' 
oeasiiig  industry.  But  soon  after,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  summer,  when  the  colony  is 
sufficiently  stored  with  inhabitants,  a  most  crud 
policy  ensues.  The  drone  bees,  whidi  are  (as 
has  been  said)  generally  in  a  hive  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred,  are  marked  for  slau^ter.  These, 
which  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and 
pleasure,  whose  only  employment  was  in  imfncg- 
nating  the  queen,  and  rioting  upon  the  labours 
of  the  hive,  without  aiding  in  the  general  toO. 
now  share  the  fate  of  most  voluptuariea,  and  M 
a  sacrifice  to  the  general  resentment  of  aodetf. 

The  working  bees  in  abody  declare  wmr  agabst 
them ;  and  in  two  or  three  days*  time  the  grouiui 
all  round  the  hive  is  covered  with  their  dead  bo- 
dies. Nay,  the  working  bees  will  even  kill  sneh  . 
drones  as  are  yet  in  the  worm  state,  in  the  cell, 
and  eject  their  bodies  from  the  hive  among  the 
general  carnage. 

When  a  hive  sends  out  several  swarm  in  the  | 
year,  the  first  is  always  the  best,  and  the  most 
numerous.  These  having  the  whole  summer  be- 
fore them,  have  the  more  time  for  makii^  wax  ! 
and  honey,  and  consequently  their  laboors  tat 
the  most  valuable  to  the  proprietor.  Although 
the  swarm  chiefly  consists  of  the  youngest  bees, 
yet  it  is  often  found  that  bees  of  all  agee  oom- 
pose  the  multitude  of  emigrants,  and  it  often 
happens  that  bees  of  all  ages  are  seen  remaining  , 
behind.  The  number  of  them  is  always  mote 
considerable  than  that  of  some  populous  citieB, 
for  sometimes  upwards  of  forty  thousand  are 
found  in  a  single  hive.  So  lazge  a  body  may 
well  be  supposed  to  work  with  great  expedition ; 
and  in  fact,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they 
will  make  combs  above  twenty  inches  long, 
and  seven  or  eight  broad.  Sometimes  they  wiU 
half  fill  their  hives  with  wax  in  len  than  five 
days.  In  the  first  fifteen  days,  they  are  always 
found  to  make  more  wax  than  they  do  after- 
wards during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  histoiy  of 
these  animals,  as  usually  found  in  our  own  coun- 
try.   How  they  are  treated,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  honey,  belongs  rather  to  the 
rural  economist  than  the  natural  historian ;  vol- 
umes have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  still 
m<Me  remains  equally  curious  and  new.     One 
thing,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  dhserve, 
that  a  farm,  or  a  country,  may  be  overstocked 
with  bees,  as  well  as  with  any  other  sort  of  ani- 
mal ;  for  a  certain  number  of  hives  alvrays  re- 
quire a  certain  number  of  flowers  to  subdst  on. 
When  the  flowers  near  home  are  rifled,  then  are 
these  industrious  insects  seen  taking  more  ex- 
tensive ranges:  but  their  abilities  may  be  over- 
taxed ;  and  if  they  are  obliged,  in  quest  of  honey, 
to  go  too  far  from  home,  they  are  over-wearied 
in  the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by  birds,  or 
beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 
From  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  some  parts  of 
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France  and  Piedmont  they  have  (Mmtiived,  as  I 
have  often  seen,  a  kind  of  floating  bee-house. 

They  have  on  board  one  barge  threescore  or  a 

hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the  in- 

clemenoj  of  an  accidental  storm :  and  with  these 

the  owners  suffer  themselves  to  float  gently  down 

the  river.    As  the  bees  are  continually  choosing 

:  their  flowery  pasture  along  the  banks  of  the 

I  stream,  they  are  furnished  with  sweets  before 

unrifled;  and  thus  a  angle  floating  bee-house 

I  yields   the   proprietor  a  considerable   income. 

I  Why  a  method  similar  to  this  has  never  been 

;  adopted  in  England,  where  we  have  more  gentle 

I  rivers,  and  more  flowery  banks,  than  in  any  other 

part  of  the  world,  I  know  not :  certainly  it  might 

:  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  the  possessor 

i  a  secure,  though  perhaps  a  moderate  income. 

Having  mentioned  the  industry  of  these  admi- 
rable insects,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something 
of  the  effects  of  their  labour,  of  that  wax  and 
'  honey  which  are  turned  by  man  to  such  various 
)  uses.   Bees  gather  two  kinds  of  wax ;  one  coarse, 
I  and  the  other  fine.    The  coarser  sort  is  bitter, 
and  with  this,  which  is  called  propolu,  they  stop 
,  up  all  the  holes  and  crevices  of  their  hives.'    It 

'  It  was  strongly  BUBpected  by  Reaumur,  that  the 
bees  collected  the  propolis  from  those  trees  that  are 
,  known  to  produce  a  similar  gummy  resin,  such  as 
the  poplar,  the  birch,  and  the  willow;  but  he  was 
thrown  into  doubt  by  not  being  able  to  detect  the 
bees  in  the  act  of  procuring  it,  and  by  observing 
them  to  collect  it  where  none  of  those  trees,  nor  any 
other  of  the  same  description,  grew.  His  bees  also 
refused  to  make  use  of  bitumen,  and  other  resinous 
sabstances  with  which  he  supplied  them,  though  Mr. 
Knight  was  more  successful.  Huber  at  length  set 
the  question  at  rest.  **  For  many  years,"  says  he, 
*'I  bad  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  find  them  on  trees 
producing  an  analogous  substance,  though  multitudes 
bad  been  seen  returning  laden  with  it.  In  July, 
some  branches  of  the  wild  poplar,  which  had  been 
rut  since  spring,  with  very  large  buds,  full  of  a  red- 
dish, viscous,  odoriferous  matter,  were  brought  to 
me,  and  I  planted  them  in  vessels  before  hives,  in 
the  way  of  the  bees  going  out  to  forage,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  insensible  of  their  presence.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  visited  by  a  bee,  which 
Kparating  the  sheath  of  a  bud  with  its  teeth,  drew 
out  threiMds  of  the  viscous  substance,  and  lodged  a 
pellet  of  it  in  one  of  the  baskets  of  its  limbs ;  from 
tnother  bud  it  collected  another  pellet  for  the  oppo- 
site limb,  and  departed  to  the  hive.  A  second  bee 
took  the  place  ot  the  former  in  a  few  minutes,  fol- 
lowing the  same  procedure.  Young  shoots  of  pop- 
lar, recently  cut,  did  not  seem  to  attract  these  in- 
sects, as  their  viscous  matter  had  less  consistence 
than  the  former.  Different  experiments  proved  the 
identity  of  this  substance  with  propolis." 

Mr.  'knight,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
discovered  by  accident  an  artificial  substance,  more 
attractive  than  any  of  the  reasons  experimentally 
tried  by  Rcaiumur.  Having  caused  the  decorticated 
part  of  a  tree  to  be  covered  with  a  cement,  composed 
of  bees'-waz  and  turpentine,  he  observed  that  this 
was  frequented  by  hive-bees,  who,  finding  it  to  be  a 
very  good  propolis  ready-made,  detatched  it  from 
the  tree  by  their  mandibles,  and  then,  as  usual, 
passed  it  from  the  first  leg  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
When  one  bee  had  thus  collected  its  load,  another 
often  came  behind  and  despoiled  it  of  all  it  had  col- 


ls of  a  more  reeinous  nature  than  the  fine  wax, 
and  is  consequently  better  qualified  to  resist  the 
moisture  of  the  season,  and  preserve  the  works 
warm  and  dry  within.  The  fine  wax  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  animal's  preservation  as  the  honey 
itself.  With  this  they  make  their  lodgings,  with 
this  they  cover  the  cells  of  their  young,  and  in 
this  they  lay  up  their  magazines  of  honey.  This 
is  made,  as  has  been  already  observed,  from  the 
dust  of  flowers,  which  is  caiefdlly  kneaded  by 
the  little  insect,  then  swallowed,  and  having  un- 
dergone a  kind  of  digestion,  is  formed  into  the 
cells,  which  answer  such  a  variety  of  purposes. 
To  collect  this,  the  animal  rolls  itself  in  the  flower 
it  would  rob,  and  thus  takes  up  the  vegetable 
dust  with  the  hair  of  its  body.  Then  carefully 
brushing  it  into  a  lump,  v/ith  its  fore-paws  it 
thrusts  the  composition  into  two  cavities  behind 
the  thighs,  which  are  made  like  spoons  to  receive 
the  wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines  them  serves  to 
keep  it  from  falling. 

As  of  wax,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  honey ; 
the  white  and  the  yellow.  The  white  is  taken 
without  flre  from  the  honey-«ombs.  The  yellow 
is  extracted  by  heat,  and  squeezed  through  bags, 
in  a  press.  The  best  honey  is  new,  thick,  and 
granulated,  of  a  dear  transparent  white  colour, 
of  a  soft  and  aromatic  smell,  and  of  a  sweet 
lively  taste.  Honey  made  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries is  preferable  to  that  of  the  valley.  The 
honey  made  in  the  spring  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed than  that  of  autumn,  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade,  and  lose  their  fhigrance. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  yet  there  are  differences  worthy  our  no- 
tice. In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  less  by  one  half 
than  the  European,  and  more  black  and  round. 
They  have  no  sting,  and  make  their  cells  in  hol- 
low trees ;  where,  if  the  hole  they  meet  with  is 
too  htrge,  they  form  a  sort  of  waxen  house  of  the 
shape  of  a  pear,  and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store 
their  honey,  and  lay  their  eggs.  They  Uy  up 
their  honey  in  waxen  vessels,  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  of  a  black  or  deep  violet  colour ; 
and  these  are  so  joined  together,  that  there  is 
no  space  left  between  them.  The  honey  never 
congeals,  but  is  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  oil, 
and  the  colour  of  amber.  Resembling  these, 
there  are  found  little  black  bees,  without  a  sting, 
in  all  the  tropical  climates ;  and  though  these 
countries  are  replete  with  bees  like  our  own,  yet 
these  form  the  most  useful  and  laborious  tribe 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  honey  they  pro- 
duce is  neither  so  unpalatable  nor  so  surfeiting 
as  ours ;  and  the  wax  is  so  soft  that  it  is  only 

lected ;  a  second  and  a  third  load  were  frequently 
lost  in  the  same  manner ;  and  yet  the  patient  insect 
pursued  its  operations  without  manifesting  any  signs 
of  anger.  Probably  the  latter  circumstance,  at 
which  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  been  surprised, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  instance  of  the  division  of 
labour  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  every  part  of  the 
economy  of  bees. — En. 
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used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being  never  found 
hard  enough  to  form  into  candles,  as  in  Europe. 

Of  insects  that  reoeive  the  name  of  bees  among 
us,  there  are  seyeral ;  which,  however,  differ  very 
widely  from  that  industrious  sodal  race  we  have 
been  just  describing.  The  Humble-bee  is  the 
largest  of  all  this  tribe,  being  as  large  as  the 
first  joint  of  one's  middle  finger.  These  are 
seen  in  every  field,  and  perched  on  every  flower. 
They  build  their  nest  in  holes  in  the  ground,  of 
dry  leaves,  mixed  with  wax  and  wood,  defended 
with  moss  from  the  weather.  Each  humble-bee 
makes  a  separate  cell  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg,  which  is  round  and  hollow,  containing 
the  honey  in  a  bag.  Several  of  these  cells  are 
joined  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
appears  like  a  cluster  of  grapes.  The  females, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  wasps,  are  very 
few^  and  their  eggs  are  laid  in  cells,  whicH  the 
rest  soon  cover  over  with  wax.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  have  a  queen  or  not ;  but  there  is 
one  much  larger  than  the  rest,  without  wings, 
and  without  hair,  and  all  over  black,  like  pol- 
ished ebony.  This  goes  and  views  all  the  works, 
from  time  to  time,  and  enters  into  the  cell,  as  if 
it  wanted  to  see  whether  everything  was  done 
right.  In  the  morning  the  young  humble-bees 
are  very  idle,  and  seem  not  at  all  inclined  to  la- 
bour, till  one  of  the  largest,  about  seven  o'clock, 
thrusts  half  its  body  from  a  hole  designed  for 
that  purpose,  and  seated  on  the  top  of  the  nest, 
beats  its  wings  for  twenty  minutes  successively, 
buzzing  the  whole  time,  till  the  whole  colony  is 
put  in  motion.  The  humble-bees  gather  honey 
as  well  as  the  common  bees ;  but  it  is  neither  so 
fine  nor  so  good,  nor  the  wax  so  dean,  or  so  cap- 
able of  fusion. 

Beside  the  bees  already  mentioned,  there  are 
various  kinds  among  us,  that  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  honey-makers,  and  yet  make  only 
wax.  The  Wood-bee  is  seen  in  every  garden. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  queen-bee ; 
its  body  of  a  bluish  black,  which  is  smooth  and 
shining.  It  begins  to  appear  at  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  is  seen  flying  near  walls  exposed  to  a 
sunny  aspect.  This  bee  makes  its  nest  in  some 
piece  of  wood,  which  it  contrives  to  scoop  and 
hollow  for  its  purpose.^    This,  however^  is  never 


*  «*  We  have  frequently  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Ren- 
nie,  "the  operations  of  these  incenious  little  work- 
ers, who  are  particularly  partial  to  posts,  palings, 
and  the  wood- work  of  houses  which  has  become  soft 
by  beginning  to  decay.  Wood  actually  decayed,  or 
affected  by  dry-rot,  they  seem  to  reject  as  unfit  for 
their  purposes;  but  they  make  no  objections  to  any 
hole  previously  drilled,  provided  it  be  not  too  large ; 
and,  like  the  mason-bees  they  not  unfrequentlv  take 
possession  of  an  old  nest,  a  few  repairs  being  all  that 
m  this  case  is  necessary.  When  a  new  nest  is  to  be 
constructed,  the  bee  proceeds  to  chissel  sufficient 
space  for  it  out  of  the  wood  with  her  jaws.  We  say 
her,  because  the  task  in  this  instance,  as  in  most 
others  of  solitary  bees  and  wasps*  devolves  solely 
upon  the  female,  the  male  taking  no  concern  in  the 
affair,  and  probably  being  altogether  ignorant  that 


done  in  trees  that  are  standing,  for  the  wood  it  I 
makes  choice  of  is  half  rotten.  The  holes  are  not  I 
made  directly  forward,  but  turning  to  one  side,  | 
and  have  an  opening  suffident  to  admit  one's 

such  a  work  is  going  forward.  It  is  at  least  oertiin 
the  male  is  never  seen  giving  his  aasistanoe,  and  be 
seldom  if  ever  approaches  the  neignbourhood.  Tbe 
female  carpenter-bee  has  a  task  to  perform  no  les 
arduous  than  the  mason-bee;  for  though  the  wood  . 
may  be  tolerably  soft,  she  can  only  cut  out  t  f erj  , 
small  portion  at  a  time.'*  | 

"The  violet  caroenter-bee  usually  selects  an  up. 
right  piece  of  wood,  into  which  she  bores  obliquely 
for  about  an  inch ;  and  then,  changing  the  dtredioo, 
works  perpendicularly,  and  parallel  to  tbe  sides  of 
the  wood,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  half-aa- 
inch  in  breadth.     Sometimes  the  bee  is  contented 
with  one  or  two  of  these  excavations;  at  other  times,    | 
when  the  wood  is  adapted  to  it,  she  scoops  out  three   | 
or  four — a  task  which  sometimes  requires  serenl  |' 
weeks  of  incessant  labour.    The  tonnelin  the  wood,  j 
however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  work ;  for  tbe  btUe  ' ' 
architect  has  afterwards  to  divide  the  whole  into  , 
cells,  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  depth.    It  is 
necessary,  for  the  proper  growth  of  her  progenj, 
that  each  should  be  separated  from  tbe  other,  and  be 
provided  with  adequate  food.     She  knows,  most  ex- 
actly, the  quantity  of  food  which  each  mb  will  re- 
quire during  its  growth ;  and  she  therefore  does  not  ' 
hesitate  to  cut  it  off  from  any  additional  supplj.    In 
constructing  her  cells,  she  does  not  eniploy  day,  like 
the  bee  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  but  tbe 
sawdust,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  which  she  has  collected 
in  gnawing  out  the  gallery.   It  would  not,  therefore, 
have  suited  her  design  to  scatter  this  about,  as  our  i 
carpenter-bee  did.     The  violet-bee,  on  the  coutrary,  | 
collects  her  gnawings  into  a  little  store-heap  for  . 
future  use,  at  a  short  distance  from  her  nest.    Sbe  1 1 
proceeds  thus: — At  the  bottom  of  her  exeafatioQ 
she  deposits  an  egg,  and  over  it  fills  a  space  nearly 
an  inch  high  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  made  into  a 
paste  with  honey.     She  then  covers  this  over  with  a 
ceiling  composed  of  cemented  sawdust,  which  aho 
serves  for  the  floor  of  the  next  chamber  above  it. 
For  this  purpose,  she  cements  round  the  wall  a  ring 
of  wood  chips,  taken  from  her  store-heap;  and  witbtn 
this  ring  forms  another,  graduallv  contracting  tbe 
diameter  till  she  has  constructed  a  droular  plate, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  and  of  conad- 
erable  hardness.     This  plate  of  course  ezhilHts  con- 
centric cirdes,  somewhat  similar  to  the  annual  cir- 
cles in  the  cross  section  of  a  tree.    In  the  same 
manner  she  proceeds  till  she  has  completed  ten  or 
twelve  cells ;  and  then  she  doses  the  main  entrsnee 
with  a  barrier  of  similar  materials. 

*'  Let  us  compare  the  progress  of  this  little  joiner 
with  a  human  artisan — one  who  has  been  long  prac- 
tised in  his  trade,  and  has  the  most  perfect  sod  com- 
plicated tools  for  his  assistance.  The  bee  has  lesmed 
nothing  by  practice ;  she  makes  her  nest  but  once  in 
her  life,  but  it  is  then  as  complete  and  finished  as  it 
she  had  made  a  thousand.  She  has  no  pattern  be- 
fore her—but  the  Ardiitect  of  all  things  has  im- 
pressed  a  plan  upon  her  own  mind,  whidi  she  can 
realise  without  scale  or  compasses.  Her  two  sbsrp 
teeth  are  the  only  tools  with  which  she  is  provided 
for  her  laborious  work ;  and  yet  sbe  bores  a  tunnel, 
twelve  times  the  length  of  her  own  bod^,  with 
greater  ease  than  the  workman  who  bores  into  tbe 
earth  for  water,  with  his  apparatus  of  angers  adapted 
to  every  soil.     Her  tunnel  is  dean  and  r^ulsr;  sbe 


leaves  no  chips  at  the  bottom,  for  she  is  provident 
of  her  materials.  Further,  she  has  an  exquisite  piece 
of  joinery  to  perform,  when  her  ruder  labour  is  so- 
compUshed.     The  patient  bee  works  her  rings  from 
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middle  finger,  from  whence  runs  the  inner  apart- 
ment, generally  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long. 
The  instruments  used  in  horing  these  cavities 
are  their  teeth ;  the  cavity  is  usually  branched 
into  three  or  four  apartments;  and  in  each  of 
these  they  lay  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  twelve,  each  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
rest :  the  egg  is  involved  in  a  sort  of  paste,  which 
serves  at  once  for  the  young  animal*s  protection 
and  nourishment.  The  grown  bees,  however, 
feed  upon  small  insects,  particularly  a  louse,  of  a 
reddish  brovm  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  smaU  pin's 
head. 

Mason-bees  make  their  cells  with  a  sort  of 
mortar  made  of  earth,  which  they  build  against 
a  wall  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  mortar, 
which  at  first  is  soft,  soon  becomes  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid.  Each  nest 
contains  seven  or  eight  cells;  an  egg  in  every 
cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the  other.  If  the 
nests  remain  unhurt,  or  want  but  little  repairs, 
they  make  use  of  them  the  year  ensuing :  and 
thus  they  often  serve  three  or  four  years  succes- 
sively. From  the  strength  of  their  houses,  one 
would  think  these  bees  in  perfect  security ;  yet 
none  are  more  exposed  than  they.  A  worm  with 
very  strong  teeth  is  often  found  to  bore  into 
their  little  fortifications,  and  devour  their  young. 

The  Ground-bee  builds  its  nest  in  the  earth, 
wherein  it  makes  round  holes,  five  or  six  inches 
deep;  the  mouth  being  narrow,  and  only  just 
sufficient  to  admit  the  little  inhabitant 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  patience 
and  assiduity  with  which  they  labour.  They 
carry  out  allithe  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  where  it  forms  a  little  hillock ; 
an  Alps,  compared  to  the  power  of  the  artist  by 
which  it  is  raised.  Sometimes  the  walks  of  a 
garden  are  found  undermined  by  their  labours ; 
some  of  the  holes  running  directly  downward, 
others  horizontally  beneath  the  surface.    They 

the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  she  produces  a 
shelf,  united  with  such  care  with  her  natural  fflue, 
that  a  number  of  fragments  are  as  soUd  as  one  piece. 
*'  The  violet  carpenter-bee,  as  ma^  be  expected, 
occupies  several  weeks  in  these  comphcated  labours ; 
and  during  that  period  she  is  graaually  depositing 
^cc  eSS>«  ^*ch  of  which  is  successively  to  become  a 
grub,  a  pupa,  and  a  perfect  bee.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, as  she  does  not  lay  all  her  eggs  in  the  same 
place— as  each  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  labo- 
rious process  that  the  egg  which  is  first  laid  will  be 
the  earliest  hatched;  and  that  the  first  perfect  in- 
V!ct,  being  older  than  its  fellows  in  the  same  tunnel, 
will  strive  to  mak^  its  escape  sooner,  and  so  on  of 
the  rest.  The  careful  mother  provides  for  this  con- 
tingency. She  makes  a  lateral  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cells;  for  the  teeth  of  the  young  bees 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  outer 
wood,  though  they  can  remove  the  cemented  rings 
of  sawdust  m  the  mterior.  Reaumur  observed  these 
holes,  in  several  cases ;  and  he  further  noticed  ano- 
ther external  opening  opposite  to  the  middle  cell, 
which  he  supposed  was  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  shorten  the  distance  for  the  removal  of  the  frag- 
loents  of  wood  in  the  lower  half  of  the  building." — 
iiueet  Arehiteeture, 


lay  up  in  these  cavities  provisions  for  their  young, 
which  consist  of  a  paste  that  has  the  appearance 
of  com,  and  is  of  a  sweetish  taste. 

The  Leaf-cutting  bees  make  their  nest  and  lay 
their  eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very  artificially 
placed  in  holes  in  the  earth,  of  about  the  length 
of  a  tooth-pick  case.  They  make  the  bits  of 
leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  and  with  them  line 
the  inside  of  their  habitations.  This  tapestry  is 
stiU  further  lined  by  a  reddish  kind  of  paste, 
somewhat  sweet  or  acid.  These  bees  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  those  that  build  their  nests  with 
chestnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  drones,  but  those 
of  the  rose-tree  are  smaller  than  the  common 
bee.* 

The  Wall-bees  are  so  called  because  they  make 
their  nests  in  walls,  of  a  kind  of  silky  membrane 
with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacuities  between 
the  small  stones  which  form  the  sides  of  their 
habitation.  Their  apartment  consists  of  several 
ceUs  placed  end  to  end,  each  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman's  thimble.    Though  the  web  which  lines 

fi  A  species  of  the  leaf-cutting  bee  is  called  the 
poppy-bee,  from  its  selecting  the  scarlet  petals  of  the 
poppy  as  tapestry  for  its  cells.  Kirby  and  Spence 
express  their  doubts  whether  it  is  indigenous  to  this 
country :  but  Mr.  Rennie  is  almost  certain  that  he 
saw  the  nests  in  Scotland.  "  At  Largs,  in  Ayrshire." 
he  says,  "  a  beautiful  sea-bathing  village  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  in  Julv  181 4,  we  found  in  a  foot-path  a 
great  number  of  the  cylindrical  perforations  of  the 
poppy-bee.  Reaumur  remarked  that  the  cells  of  this 
bee  which  he  found  at  Bercy,  were  situated  in  a 
northern  exposure,  contrary  to  what  he  had  remarked 
in  the  mason-bee,  which  prefers  the  south.  The 
cells  at  Largs,  however,  were  on  an  elevated  bank, 
fiicing  the  south,  near  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  obser- 
vatory. With  respect  to  exposure,  indeed,  no  cer- 
tain rule  seems  applicable ;  tor  the  nests  of  mason- 
bees  which  we  found  on  the  wall  of  Greenwich-park 
faced  the  north-east,  and  we  have  oflen  found  car- 
penter-bees make  choice  of  a  similar  situation." 

"It  will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  ever  to  ascer- 
tain,  beyond  a  doubt,"  continues  Mr.  Rennie,  "  whe- 
ther the  tapestry-bee  is  led  to  select  the  brilliant 
petals  of  the  poppy  from  their  colour,  or  from  any 
other  qusiity  they  may  possess,  of  softness,  or  of 
warmth,  for  instance. '  Reaumur  thinks  that  the 
largeness,  united  with  the  flexibility  of  the  poppy- 
leaves,  determines  her  choice.  Yet  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  her  eye  may  be  gratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  her  nest; — that  she  may  possess  a  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  in  colour,  and  may  look  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  delicate  hangings  of  the  apartment 
which  she  destines  for  her  ofispring.  Why  should 
not  an  insect  be  supposed  to  have  a  glimmering  of 
the  value  of  ornament?  How  can  we  pronounce, 
from  our  limited  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
ferior animals  think  and  act,  that  their  gratifications 
are  wholly  bounded  by  the  positive  utility  of  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  them  ?  Why  does  a  dog  howl 
at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  but  because  it  offends  his 
organs  of  hearing^  ? — and  why,  therefore,  may  not  a 
bee  feel  gladness  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  her  scarlet 
drapery,  because  they  are  grateful  to  her  organs  of 
sight?  All  these  little  creatures  work,  probably, 
with  more  neatness  and  finish  than  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  comfort;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
would  imply  that  they  have  something  of  taste  to 
exhibit,  which  produces  to  them  a  pleasurable  emo 
tion."— Ed. 
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this  habitation  is  thick  and  warm,  jet  it  is  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  whitish  colour.  This  substance 
is  supposed  to  be  spun  from  the  animal's  body. 
The  males  and  females  are  of  a  size,  but  the 
former  are  without  a  sting. — To  these  varieties 
of  the  bee  kind  might  be  added  several  others, 
which  are  all  different  in  their  nature,  but  not 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  excite  curiosity.^ 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  WASP. 


HowEVEB  similar  many  insects  may  be  in  appear- 
ance, this  does  not  imply  a  similitude  in  their 
history.  The  bee  and  the  wasp  resemble  each 
other  very  strongly,  yet,  in  examining  their  man- 
ner and  their  duration,  they  differ  very  widely : 
the  bee  labours  to  lay  up  honey,  and  lives  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  industry :  the  wasp  appears 
equally  assiduous ;  but  only  works  for  posterity, 
as  the  habitation  is  scarcely  completed  when  the 
inhabitant  dies. 

The  wasp  is  well  known  to  be  a  winged  insect 
with  a  sting ;  to  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  than  the  bee,  to  be  marked  with  bright 
yellow  circles  round  its  body,  and  to  be  the  most 
swift  and  active  insect  of  aU  the  fly  kind.  On 
each  side  of  the  mouth  this  animal  is  furnished 
with  a  long  tooth,  notched  like  a  saw,  and  with 
these  it  is  enabled  to  cut  any  substance,  not 
omitting  meat  itself,  and  to  carry  it  to  its  nest. 
WaAps  live,  like  bees,  in  community,  and  some- 
times ten  or  twelve  thousand  are  found  inhabit- 
ing a  single  nest. 

Of  all  other  insects  the  wasp  is  the  most  fierce, 
voracious,  and  most  dangerous,  when  enraged. 
They  are  seen  wherever  flesh  is  cutting  up,  gorg- 
ing themselves  with  the  spoil,  and  then  flying  to 
their  nests  with  their  reeking  prey.  They  make 
war  also  on  every  other  fly,  and  the  spider  him- 
self dreads  their  approaches. 

Every  community  among  bees  is  composed  of 
females,  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and  neutral 
or  working  bees.  Wasps  have  similar  occupa- 
tions ;  the  two  first  are  for  propagating  the  spe- 
cies, the  last  for  nursing,  defending,  and  support- 
ing the  rising  progeny.  Among  bees,  however, 
there  is  seldom  above  a  queen  or  two  in  a  hive ; 
among  wasps  there  are  above  two  or  three 
hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  invigorate 
the  insect  tribes,  the  wasps  are  the  most  of  the 
number,  and  diligently  employed  either  in  pro- 
viding provisions  for  their  nest,  if  already  made ; 
or  in  making  one,  if  the  former  habitation  be 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby  has  discovered  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  distinct  species  of  bees. 
He  divides  the  Linnasan  genus  into  melUtta  and  opts, 
distinguishing  them  by  their  tongues;  the  insects  of 
the  first  having  short  flattish  inflected  tongues £i>. 


too  small  to  receive  the  increasing  oommunity 
The  nest  is  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  in 
natural  history,  and  contrived  almost  as  artifi- 
dally  as  that  of  the  bees  themselves.  Their 
principal  care  is  to  seek  out  a  hole  that  has  been 
begun  by  some  other  animal,  a  field-mouse,  a  rat 
or  a  mole,  to  build  their  nests  in.  They  some- 
times build  upon  the  plain,  where  they  are  anre 
of  the  dryness  of  their  situation ;  but  most  com- 
monly on  the  side  of  a  bank,  to  avoid  the  ram  or 
water  that  would  otherwise  annoy  them.  When 
they  have  chosen  a  proper  place,  they  go  to  work 
vrith  wonderful  assiduity.  Their  first  labour  is 
to  enlarge  and  widen  the  hole,  taking  awaj  the 
earth,  and  carrying  it  off  to  some  distance.  Thejr 
are  perfectly  formed  for  labour,  being  fimiahed 
with  a  trunk  above  their  mouths,  two  saws  on 
each  side,  which  play  to  the  right  and  left 
against  each  otheif^,  and  six  strong  muscular  legs 
to  support  them.  They  out  the  earth  into  Bmall 
parcels  with  their  saws,  and  carry  it  out  with 
their  legs  or  paws.  This  is  the  work  of  some 
days ;  and  at  length  the  outline  of  their  habita- 
tion is  formed,  making  a  cavity  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  every  way.  While  some  are  working 
in  this  manner,  others  are  roving  the  fidda  to 
seek  out  materials  for  their  building.  To  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  falling  down  and  cnuhiDg 
their  rising  city  into  ruin,  they  make  a  sort  of 
roof  with  their  gluey  substance,  to  which  they 
begin  to  ftx  the  rudiments  of  their  building, 
working  from  the  top  downwards,  as  if  they 
were  hanging  a  bell ;  which,  however,  at  length 
they  close  up  at  the  bottom.  The  materials  with 
which  they  build  their  nests  ar^bits  of  wood 
and  glue.  The  wood  they  get  where  thej  can 
from  the  rails  and  posts  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  fields  and  elsewhere.  These  they  saw 
and  divide  into  a  multitude  of  small  filffee,of 
which  they  take  up  little  bundles  in  their  daws, 
letting  fall  upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  mat- 
ter, with  which  their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the 
help  of  which  they  knead  the  whole  composition 
into  a  paste,  which  serves  them  in  their  fhture 
building.  When  they  have  returned  with  this 
to  the  nest,  they  stick  their  load  of  paste  on  that 
part  where  they  make  their  walls  and  partitions; 
they  tread  it  close  with  their  feet,  and  trowl  it 
with  their  trunks,  still  going  backwards  as  they 
work.  Having  repeated  this  operation  three  or 
four  times,  the  oompoeition  is  at  length  flatted 
out  until  it  becomes  a  small  leaf  of  a  graycoloar, 
much  finer  than  paper,  and  of  a  pretty  firm  tex- 
ture.^   This  done,  the  same  ¥rasp  returns  to  the 

1  "  The  wasp  is  a  paper-nnaker,  and  a  most  perfect  , 
and  intelligent  one.  While  mankind  were  arriving 
by  slow  degrees,  at  the  art  of  fiibricaCing  this  vaha- 
ble  substance,  the  wasp  was  making  it  before  their 
eyes,  by  very  much  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  human  hands  now  mananctore  it  with  the  < 
best  aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery.  While  sone 
nations  carved  their  records  on  wood,  and  stone,  and 
brass,  and  leaden  tablets, —others,  more  advanced, 
wrote  with  a  style  on  wax, — othen  employed  the 
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field  to  collect  a  second  load  of  paste,  repeating 
the  same  seyeral  times,  placing  layer  upon  layer, 
and  strengthening  every  partition  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  general  fabric. 

inner  bark  of  trees,  and  others  the  skins  of  animals 
radely  prepared, — the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a  firm 
and  durable  paper.     Even  when  the  papyrus  was 
rendered  more  fit,  by  a  process  of  art,  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  ideas  in  writing,  the  wasp  was  a  better 
artisan  than  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  early  attempts 
at  paper-making  were  so  rude,  that  the  substance 
produced  was  aunost  useless,  from  being  extremely 
friable.    The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was  formed  oif 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  dried,  pressed,  and  polished ; 
the  wasp  alone  knew  how  to  reduce  vegetable  fibres 
to  a  pulp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a  size  or  glue, 
spreading  the  substance  out  into  a  smooth  and  deli- 
cate leaf    This  is  exactly  the  process  of  paper-mak- 
ing.    It  would  seem  that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the 
modem  paper-makers  now  know,  that  the  fibres  of 
rags,  whether  linen  or  cotton,  are  not  the  only  ma- 
teriids  that  can  be  used  in  the  formation  of  paper ; 
she  employs  other  vegetable  matters,  converting  them 
into  a  proper  consistency  by  her  assiduous  exertions. 
In  some  respects  she  is  more  skilful  even  than  our 
paper-makers,  for  she  takes  care  to  retain  her  fibres 
of  sufficient  length,  by  which  she  renders  her  paper 
as  strong  as  she  requires,     fiiany  manufacturers  of 
the  present  day  cut  their  material  into  small  bits,  and 
thus  produce  a  rotten  article.     One  great  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  paper  is  its  toughness;  and 
this  difference  is  invariably  produced  by  the  fibre  of 
which  it  \b  composed  bein^  long,  and  therefore  tough ; 
or  short,  and  therefore  friable.     The  wasp  has  been 
labouring  at  her  manufacture  of  paper,  from  her  first 
creation,  with  precisely  the  same  instruments  and 
the  same  matenals ;  and  her  success  has  been  un- 
varying.    Her  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  there- 
fore it  is  never  out  of  order.     She  learns  nothing, 
and  she  forgets  nothing.    Men,  from  time  to  time, 
lose  their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and  they  are 
slow  in  finding  out  real  improvements.     Such  im- 
provements are  often  the  effect  of  accident.     Paper 
IS  now  manufiictured  very  extensively  by  machinery, 
in  all  its  stages;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  single  sheet 
being  made  by  hand,  a  stream  of  paper  is  poured  out, 
which  would  form  a  roll  large  enough  to  extend 
round  the  globe,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable. 
The  inventors  of  this  machinery,  Messrs.  Fourdrinier, 
it  is  said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  £40,000  in  vain 
attempts  to  render  the  machine  capable  of  determin- 
ing with  precision  the  width  of  the  roll ;  and,  at  last, 
accomplished  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  by- 
stander, by  a  strap  revolving  upon  an  axis,  at  a  cost 
of  three  ahillings  and  sixpence.    Such  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  workings  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  those  of  animal  instinct.     We  pro- 
ceed dowly  and  in  the  dark — ^but  our  course  is  not 
hounded  by  a  narrow  line,  for  it  seems  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  art ;  animals  go 
clearly  to  a  given  point—bat  they  can  go  no  further. 
We  may,  however,  learn  something  from  their  per- 
fect knowledge  of  what  is  within  their  range.    It  is 
not  improbable  that  if  man  had  attended  in  an  earlier 
state  of  society  to  the  labours  of  wasps,  he  would 
have  sooner  known  how  to  make  paper.     We  are 
still  behind  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because  we  have 
not  always  been  observers.    If  we  had  watched  the 
operations  of  insects,  and  the  structure  of  animals  in 
general,  with  more  care,  we  might  have  been  fiur 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts,  which  are 
yet  in  their  infiuicy,  for  nature  has  given  us  abundance 
of  patterns.     We  have  learned  to  perfect  some  in- 
struments  of  sound  by  examining  the  structure  of  the 
human  ear;  and  the  mechanism  of  an  eye  has  sug-  j 
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Other  working  ¥ra8p8  oome  quickly  after  to  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  laying  more  leaves  upon 
the  former,  till  at  length,  after  much  toil^  they 
have  finished  the  large  roof,  which  is  to  secure 
them  from  the  tumbling  in  of  the  earth.  This 
dome  being  finished,  they  make  another  entrance 
to  their  habitation,  designed  either  for  letting 
in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  or  for  escaping,  in 
case  one  door  be  invaded  by  plunderers.  Certain 
however,  it  is,  that  by  one  of  these  they  always 
enter,  by  the  other  they  sally  forth  to  their  toil; 
each  hole  being  so  smsJl  that  they  can  pasa  but 
one  at  a  time.  The  vraUs  being  tiius  composed, 
and  the  whole  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
they  labour  at  their  cells,  which  they  compose  of 
the  same  paper-like  substance  that  goes  to  the 
formation  of  the  outside  works.  Their  oombs 
differ  from  those  of  bees  not  less  in  the  composi- 
tion than  the  position  which  they  are  always 
seen  to  obtain.  The  honey-oomb  of  the  bee  is 
edgeways  with  respect  to  the  hive ;  that  of  the 
wasp  is  fiat,  and  the  mouth  of  every  cell  opens 
downwards.  Thus  is  their  habitation  contrived, 
story  above  story,  supported  by  several  rows  of 
pillars,  which  give  firmness  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, while  the  upper  story  is  flat-roofed,  and  as 
smooth  aa  the  pavement  of  a  room,  laid  with 
squares  of  marble.  The  wasps  can  freely  walk 
upon  these  stories  between  the  pillars  to  do. 
whatever  their  wants  require.  The  pillars  are 
very  hard  and  compact,  being  larger  at  each  end 
than  in  the  middle,  not  much  unlike  the  columns 
of  a  building.  All  the  cells  of  the  nest  are  only 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  being 
replete  with  neither  vrax  nor  honey. 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal : 
hut  they  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  larger,  for  the 
production  of  the  male  and  female  wasps ;  the 
other  less,  for  the  reception  of  the  working  part 
of  the  community.  When  the  females  are  im- 
pregnated by  the  males,  they  lay  their  eggs,  one 
in  each  cell,  and  stick  it  in  with  a  kind  of  gummy 
matter  to  prevent  its  falling  out.  From  this 
egg  proceeda  the  insect  in  its  worm  state,  of 
which  the  old  ones  are  extremely  careful,  feed- 
ing it  from  time  to  time  till  it  becomes  large, 
and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell.  But  the  wasp  com- 
munity differs  from  that  of  the  bee  in  this ;  that 
among  the  latter  the  working  bees  take  the 
parental  duties  upon  them,  whereas  among  the 
wasps  the  females  alone  are  permitted  to  feed 
their  young,  and  to  nurse  their  rising  progeny. 
For  this  purpose  the  female  waits  with  great 
patience  till  the  working  wasps  have  brought  in 
their  provisions,  which  she  takes  from  them,  and 
cuts  into  pieces.  She  then  goes  with  great  com- 
posure fix>m  cell  to  cell,  and  feeds  every  young 
one  with  her  mouth.  When  the  young  worms 
have  come  to  a  certain  size  they  leave  off  eating, 
and  begin  to  spin  a  very  fine  silk,  fixing  their 

gested  some  valuable  improvements  in  achromatic 
glasses." — /ieimie't  In»ect  Architecture. 
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first  end  to  the  entrance  of  the  cell ;  then  turn- 
ing their  heads,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  they  fix  the  thread  to  different  parts,  and 
thus  they  make  a  sort  of  door,  which  serves  to 
close  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  After  this  they 
divest  themselves  of  their  skins  after  the  usual 
mode  of  transformation ;  the  aurelia,  by  degrees, 
begins  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  shell;  by 
little  and  little  it  thrusts  out  its  legs  and  wings, 
*  and  insensibly  acquires  the  colour  and  shape  of 
its  parent. 

The  wasp  thus  formed,  and  prepared  for  depre- 
dation, becomes  a  bold,  troublesome,  and  danger- 
ow  iBtect :  there  are  no  dangers  which  it  will 
not  encounter  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  nothing 
seems  to  satiate  its  gluttony.  Though  it  can 
gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no  animal  is  more 
fond  of  sweets.  For  this  purpose  it  will  pursue 
the  bee  and  the  humble-bee,  destroy  them  with 
its  sting,  and  then  plunder  them  of  their  honey- 
bag,  with  which  it  flies-  triumphantly  loaded  to 
its  nest  to  regale  its  young.  Wasps  are  ever 
fond  of  making  their  nests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  bees,  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  robbing 
their  hives,  and  feasting  on  the  spoil  Yet  the 
bees  are  not  found  always  patiently  submissive 
to  their  tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  sometimes 
seen  to  ensue,  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by 
ponduct  and  numbers  what  they  want  in  per- 
sonal prowess.  When  there  is  no  honey  to  be 
had,  they  seek  for  the  best  and  sweetest  fruits, 
and  they  are  never  mistaken  in  their  choice. 
From  the  garden  they  fly  to  the  city,  to  the 
grocers*  shops,  and  butchers'  shambles.  They 
wiU  sometimes  carry  off  bits  of  flesh  half  as  big 
as  themselves,  with  which  they  fly  to  their  nests 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  brood.  Those  who 
cannot  drive  them  away,  lay  for  them  a  piece  of 
ox*s  liver,  which  being  without  fibres,  they  prefer 
to  other  flesh ;  and  whenever  they  are  found,  all 
other  flies  are  seen  to  desert  the  place  imme- 
diately. Such  is  the  dread  with  which  these 
little  animals  impress  all  the  rest  of  the  insect 
tribes,  which  they  seize  and  devour  without  mercy, 
that  they  vanish  at  their  approach.  Wherever 
they  fly,  like  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  form 
a  desert  in  the  air  around  them.  In  this  manner 
the  summer  is  passed  in  plundering  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  rearing  up  their  young:  every 
day  adds  to  their  numbers;  and  from  their 
strength,  agility,  and  indiscriminate  appetite  for 
every  kind  of  provision,  were  they  as  long-lived 
as  the  bee,  they  would  soon  swarm  upon  the 
fiioe  of  nature,  and  become  the  most  noxious 
plague  of  man ;  but  providentially  their  lives 
are  measured  to  their  mischief,  and  they  live  but 
a  single  season. 

While  the  summer  heats  continue,  they  are 
bold,  voracious,  and  enterprising ;  but  as  the  sun 
withdraws,  it  seems  to  rob  them  of  their  courage 
and  activity.  In  proportion  as  the  cold  in- 
creases, they  are  seen  to  become  more  domestic ; 
they  seldom  leave  the  nest ;  they  make  but  short 


adventures  from  home,  they  flutter  about  in  the 
noon -day  heats,  and  soon  after  return  chilled 
and  feeble. 

As  their  calamities  increase,  new  passions  soon 
begin  to  take  place ;  the  care  for  posterity  no 
longer  continues ;  and  as  the  parents  are  no 
longer  able  to  provide  their  growing  progeny  a 
supply,  they  take  the  barbarous  resolution  of 
sacrificing  them  all  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
In  this  manner,  like  a  garrison  upon  short  allow- 
ance, all  the  useless  hands  are  destroyed;  the 
young  worms,  which  a  little  before  they  fed  and 
protected  with  so  much  assiduity,  are  now  but- 
chered, and  dragged  from  their  cells.  As  the 
cold  increases,  they  no  longer  find  suffideat 
warmth  in  their  nests,  which  grow  hatefol  to 
them,  and  they  fly  to  seek  it  in  the  comers  of 
houses,  and  pkces  that  receive  an  artificial  heat 
But  the  winter  is  still  insupportable ;  and  before 
the  new  year  begins,  they  wither  and  die;  the 
working -wasps  first,  the  males  soon  following, 
and  many  of  the  females  suffering  in  the  general 
calamity.  In  every  nest,  however,  one  or  two 
females  survive  the  ?rinter,  and  having  been  im- 
pregnated by  the  male  during  the  preceding  sesr 
son,  she  begins  in  spring  to  lay  her  eggs  in  a  little 
hole  of  her  own  contrivance.  This  bundle  of 
eggs,  which  is  clustered  together  like  grapes, 
soon  produces  two  worms,  which  the  female  tikes 
proper  precaution  to  defend  and  supply,  and 
these,  when  hatched,  soon  give  assistance  to  the 
female,  who  is  employed  in  hatching  two  more; 
these  also  gathering  strength,  extricate  them- 
selves out  of  the  web  that  enclosed  them,  and 
become  likewise  assistants  to  their  mother; 
fifteen  days  after,  two  more  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  thus  is  the  community  every  day  increas- 
ing, while  the  female  lays  in  every  cell,  first  a 
male  and  then  a  female.  These  soon  after  be- 
come breeders  in  turn,  till,  from  a  single  female, 
ten  thousand  wasps  are  seen  produced  before  the 
month  of  June.  After  the  female  has  thus  pn>- 
duced  her  progeny,  which  are  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  they  assemble  frx>m  all  parts  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  provide  for  themselTes 
the  large  and  commodious  habitation  which  has 
been  described  above.' 


s  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  onr  natiTe 
social  wasps  is  the  Vespa  Britatuuea,  or  tree-wasp, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern,  but  teldoni 
to  be  met  with  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
Instead  of  burrowing  in  the  ground  hke  the  eommoa 
wasp,  or  in  the  hollows  of  trees  like  the  hornet,  it 
boldly  swings  its  nest  firom  the  extremity  of  a  branch, 
where  it  exhibits  some  resemblance,  in  size  and 
colour,  to  a  Welsh  wig,  hung  out  to  diy.  We  have 
seen  more  than  one  of  these  nests  on  the  aanse  tree. 


11 


at  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Wemysa  Bay,  in 
Renfrewshire.  The  tree  which  the  Britannic  wasp 
prefers  is  the  silver  fir,  whose  broad  flat  branch 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  suspended  nest  both 
from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  The  materials  and  struc- 
ture are  nearly  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the 
common  wasp,  and  which  we  have  already  described.* 
— Prq/k»Mor  Eenme, 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  social  wasp ;  but,  as 
among  bees,  so  also  among  these  insects,  there 
are  various  tribes  that  live  in  solitude;  these 
lay  their  eggs  in  a  hole  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
parent  dies  long  before  the  birth  of  its  offspring. 
In  the  principal  species  of  the  Solitary-wasps, 
the  insect  is  smaller  than  the  working-wasp  of 
the  social  kind.  The  filament  by  which  the  cors- 
let is  joined  to  the  body,  is  longer  and  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  whole  colour  of  the  insect 
is  blacker  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds.  But  it  is 
not  their  figure,  but  the  manners  of  this  extrar 
ordinary  insect,  that  claim  our  principal  regard. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  July 
this  wasp  is  seen  most  diligently  employed.  The 
whole  purpose  of  its  life  seems  to  be  in  contriv- 
ing and  fitting  up  a  commodious  apartment  for 
its  young  one,  which  is  not  to  succeed  it  till  the 
year  ensuing.  For  this  end  it  is  employed,  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  in  boring  a  hole  in  the  fin- 
est earth  some  inches  deep,  but  not  much  wider 
than  the  diameter  of  its  own  body.  This  is  but 
a  gallery  leading  to  a  wider  apartment  destined 
for  the  convenient  lodgment  of  its  young.  As  it 
always  chooses  a  gravelly  soil  to  work  in,  and 
where  the  earth  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone  itself, 
the  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment  is  an 
enterprise  of  no  small  labour:  for  effecting  its 
operations,  this  insect  is  furnished  with  two 
teeth,  which  are  strong  and  firm,  but  not  sufil- 
ciently  hard  to  penetrate  the  substance  through 
which  it  is  resolved  to  make  its  way.  In  order 
therefore  to  soften  that  earth  which  it  is  unable 
to  pierce,  it  is  furnished  with  a  gummy  liquor, 
which  it  emits  upon  the  place,  and  which  ren- 
ders it  more  easily  separable  from  the  rest,  and 
the  whole  becoming  a  kind  of  soft  paste,  is  re- 
moved to  the  mouth  of  the  habitation.  The  ani- 
mal's provision  of  liquor  in  these  operations  is, 
however,  soon  exhausted;  and  it  is  then  seen 
taking  up  water  either  from  some  neighbouring 
flower  or  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a  hole  some  inches 
deep  is  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  large 
cavity ;  and  to  this  no  other  hostile  insect  would 
venture  to  find  its  way,  from  the  length  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  defile  through  which  it  would 
be  obliged  to  pass.  In  this  the  solitary  wasp 
lays  its  egg,  which  is  destined  to  continue  the 
species;  there  the  nascent  animal  is  to  continue 
for  about  nine  months  unattended  and  immured, 
and  at  first  appearance  the  most  helpless  insect 
of  the  creation.  But  when  we  come  to  examine, 
new  wonders  offer ;  no  other  insect  can  boast  so 
copiously  luxurious  a  provision,  or  such  confirm- 
ed security. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  wasp  has  deposited  her 
egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next  care  is  to 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  may 
be  offered  to  the  young  insect  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  egg.  To  this  end  she  procures  a  number  of 
little  green  worms,  generally  from  eight  to  twelve, 


and  these  are  to  serve  as  food  for  the  young  one 
the  instant  it  awakens  into  life.  When  this  sup- 
ply is  regularly  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one 
then,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  it  before  worked 
out  its  hole,  now  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pass- 
age; and  thus  leaving  its  young  one  immured 
in  perfect  security,  and  in  a  copious  supply  of 
animal  food,  she  dies,  satisfied  with  having  pro- 
vided for  a  future  progeny. 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg,  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  and  is  seen  immured  among  a 
number  of  insects,  infinitely  larger  than  itself, 
ranged  in  proper  order  around  it,  which,  how- 
ever, give  it  no  manner  of  apprehension.  Whe- 
ther the  parent,  when  she  laid  in  the  insect  pro- 
vision, contrived  to  disaole  the  worms  from  re- 
sistance, or  whether  they  were  at  first  incapable 
of  any,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
young  glutton  feasts  upon  the  living  spoil  with- 
out any  control ;  his  game  lies  at  his  hand,  and 
he  devours  one  after  the  other  as  the  calls  of  ap- 
petite incite  him.  The  life  of  the  young  animal 
is  therefore  spent  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner, 
till  its  whole  stock  of  worms  is  exhausted,  when 
the  time  of  its  transformation  begins  to  approach ; 
and  then  spinning  a  silken  web,  it  continues 
fixed  in  its  cell  till  the  sun  calls  it  from  its  dark 
abode  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  wasps  of  Europe  are  very  mischievous,  yet 
they  are  innocence  itself  when  compared  to  those 
of  the  tropical  climates,  where  all  the  insect 
tribes  are  not  only  numerous  but  large,  voraci- 
ous, and  formidable.  Those  of  the  West  Indies 
are  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as  the  common 
bee ;  they  are  of  a  gray  colour,  striped  with  yel- 
low, and  armed  with  a  very  dangerous  sting. 
They  make  their  cells  in  the  manner  of  a  honey- 
comb, in  which  the  young  ones  are  hatched  and 
bred.  They  generally  hang  their  nests  by  threads, 
composed  of  the  same  substance  with  the  cells,  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  the  eaves  of  houses. 
They  are  seen  everywhere  in  great  abundance, 
descending  like  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which 
shape  they  are,  and  as  large  as  one's  head.  The 
inside  is  divided  into  three  round  stories  full  of 
cells,  each  hexagonal,  like  those  of  a  honey-comb. 
In  some  of  the  islands  these  insects  are  so  very 
numerous,  that  their  nests  are  stuck  up  in*  this 
manner,  scarce  two  feet  asunder,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  continual  apprehension  from  their 
accidental  resentment.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  no  precautions  can  prevent  their  attacks, 
and  the  pain  of  their  sting  is  almost  insupport- 
able. Those  who  have  felt  it,  think  it  more  ter- 
rible than  even  that  of  a  scorpion ;  the  whole 
visage  swells,  and  the  features  are  so  disfigured, 
that  a  person  is  scarcely  known  by  his  most  in- 
timate acquaintance. 

SUPPLSHENTABT  NoTB. 

The  Homei  is  an  insect  of  a  large  size.  The 
thorax  ia  black,  the  fore-part  rufous.  The  extrem- 
ity of  the  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  three  black  points 
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on  each  seffment.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hollow  trunks 
of  decayed  trees  that  the  hornets  form  their  nest. 
They  live  collected  together  in  comnnunities,  which 
consist  of  males,  females,  and  neuters  or  labourers. 
Their  nest  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  usually 
constructed  under  the  shelter  of  some  out-house,  in 
the  hole  of  an  old  wall,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  some  decayed  tree.  The  hole  of 
entrance  to  this  nest  is  oftentimes  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  the  springy  of  the  year,  those 
of  the  females  which  have  survived  the  winter  are 
reanimated  by  the  warmth  of  the  season,  issue  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  search  out  a  convenient  place 
on  which  they  can  establish  their  nest.  When  this 
is  found,  they  commence  their  first  operation  by 
forming  a  column,  of  the  same  materials  as  those 
which  are  afterwards  employed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  fabric,  but  much  more  compact  and  solid.  A 
kind  of  cover  is  next  foritffcd,  and  then  a  small  comb 
of  hexagonal  cells,  with  their  openings  downward, 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  their  eggs  and  the 
ffrubs  which  issue  from  them.  The  eggs  are  soon 
hatched,  and  the  mother  nourishes  her  offspringwith 
food  which  she  brings  to  them  from  abroad.  When 
the  grubs  have  attained  their  full  size  they  each  spin 
a  silken  bed,  in  which  they  undergo  their  metamor- 
phoses into  pupa^  and  afterwards  into  perfect  and 
winged  insects.  Those  first  produced  are  the  neu- 
ters.  These  are  working  insects,  or  labourers;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  from  this  period  occupied  in  the 
work  of  constructing,  and  in  the  duty  of  nourishing 
the  remaining  g^rubs.  The  females  still  continuing 
to  lay,  the  family  is  consequently  augmented ;  and 
the  nest  becoming  now  too  small,  necesfity  requires 
it  to  be  enlarged.  This  operation  &lls  wholly  upon 
the  labourers. 


CHAP.  lY. 


or  THl  lOHHKUKON-rLT. 


Etsbt  rank  of  inseots,  how  yoraciouB  soeyer, 
have  enemies  that  are  terrible  to  them,  and  that 
revenge  upon  them  the  injuries  done  upon  the 
rest  of  the  animated  creation.  The  wasp,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  troublesome  to  man,  and  very 
formidable  to  the  insect  tribe ;  but  the  ichneu- 
mon-fly (of  which  there  are  many  varieties)  fears 
not  the  wasp  itself;  it  enters  its  retreats,  plun- 
ders its  habitations,  and  takes  possession  of  that 
cell  for  its  own  young,  which  the  wasp  had  labo- 
riously built  for  a  dearer  posterity. 

Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  this 
insect)  yet  the  most  formidable,  and  that  best 
known,  is  called  the  common  ichneumon,  with 
four  Wings,  like  the  bee,  a  long,  slender,  black 
body,  and  a  three-forked  tail,  consisting  of  bris- 
tles ;  the  two  outermost  black,  and  the  middle- 
most red.  d^s  fly  receives  its  name  from  the 
littie  quadruped,  which  is  found  to  be  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  crocodile,  as  it  bears  a  strong  simili- 
tude in  its  courage  and  rapacity. 

Though  this  instrument  is,  to  all  appearance, 
slender  and  feeble,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  a  weapon 
of  great  force  and  efiScacy.  There  is  scarcely  any 
substance  which  it  ¥rill  not  pierce ;  and  indeed 
it  is  seldom  seen  but  employed  in  penetration. 
This  is  the  weapon  of  defence ;  this  is  employed 


in  destroying  its  prey ;  and  still  more,  by  this 
the  animal  deposits  her  eggs  wherever  she  thinks 
fit  to  lay  them.  As  it  is  an  instrument  chiefly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  male  is  unpro- 
vided with  such  a  stlog,  while  the  female  uses  it 
with  great  force  and  dexterity,  brandishing  it 
when  caught,  from  side  to  side,  and  vezy  often 
wounding  those  who  thought  they  held  her  with 
the  greatest  security. 

All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the  destrao- 
tion  of  some  other  insect,  within  whose  body 
they  have  been  deposited,  and  upon  whose  vitals 
they  have  preyed,  till  they  came  to  matoritj. 
There  is  no  insect  whatever,  which  they  will  not 
attack,  in  order  to  leave  their  fatal  present  in  its 
body ;  the  caterpillar,  the  gnat,  and  even  the 
spider  himself,  so  formidable  to  others,  is  often 
made  the  unwilling  fosterer  of  this  destroctive 
progeny. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  other 
insects  are  found  in  great  abundance,  the  ich- 
neumon is  seen  flying  busily  about,  and  seeking 
proper  objects  upon  whom  to  deposit  its  progeny. 
As  there  are  various  kinds  of  this  fly,  so  they 
seem  to  have  various  appetites.  Some  are  found 
to  place  their  eggs  within  the  aurelia  of  soine 
nascent  insect,  others  place  them  within  the 
nest  which  the  wasp  had  curiously  contrived  for 
its  own  young :  and  as  both  are  produced  at  the 
same  time,  the  young  of  the  ichneumon  not  only 
devours  the  young  wasp,  but  the  whole  supply 
of  worms  which  the  parent  had  carefully  pro- 
vided for  its  provision.  But  the  greatest  nom- 
ber  of  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  seen  settling  npon 
the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  their  stings  into  ita  body.  At 
enGery  dart  they  deposit  an  egg,  while  the  wound- 
ed animal  seems  scarcely  sensible  of  the  injury  it 
sustains.  In  this  manner  they  leave  from  six  to 
a  dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the  fatty  substance 
of  the  reptile's  body,  and  then  fly  off  to  commit 
further  depredations.  In  the  meantime,  the 
caterpillar,  thus  irreparably  injured,  seems  to 
feed  as  voraciously  as  before ;  does  not  abate  of 
its  usual  activity ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  seems 
no  way  affected  by  the  internal  enemies  that  are 
preparing  its  destruction  in  their  darksome  abode. 
But  they  soon  burst  from  their  ^g  state,  and 
begin  to  prey  upon  the  substance  of  their  prison. 
As  they  grow  larger,  they  require  a  greater  sap- 
ply  ;  till  at  last  the  animal,  by  whose  vitals  they 
are  supported,  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them, 
but  dies;  its  whole  inside  being  afanost  eaten 
away.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  it  soi^ 
vives  their  worm-state,  and  then  they  change 
into  a  chrysalis,  endoeed  in  the  caterpiUar's  body 
till  the  time  of  their  deliveiy  approaches,  when 
they  burst  their  prisons,  and  fly  away.  The  cat- 
erpillar, however,  is  irreparably  destroyed,  it 
never  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  but  dies  shortly 
after  from  the  injuries  it  had  sustained. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  fly,  whidi,  though 
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Tery  terrible  to  the  inseot  tribe,  fails  not  to  be  of 
infinite  service  to  mankind.  The  millions  which 
it  kills  in  a  single  summer  are  inoonoeivable ; 
and  without  such  a  destroyer,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  would  only  rise  to  furnish  a  banquet  for  the 
insect  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  nobler 
ranks  of  animated  nature. 


CHAP.  y. 


or  THX  ANT. 


Thouob  the  number  of  two-winged  flies  be  very 
great,  and  the  naturalists  have  taken  much  pains 
to  describe  their  characters  and  varieties,  yet 
there  is  such  a  similitude  in  their  forms  and 
manners,  that  in  a  work  like  this,  one  descrip- 
tion must  serve^  for  alL  We  now,  therefore, 
come  to  a  species  of  four-winged  insects,  that 
are  famous  from  all  antiquity  for  their  social 
and  industrious  habits,  that  are  marked  for  their 
spirit  of  subordination,  that  are  offered  as  a  pat- 
tern of  parsimony  to  the  profuse,  and  of  unre- 
mitting diligence  to  the  sluggard. 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have  been 
more  recently  made,  and  the  observations  which 
have  been  taken,  much  of  their  boasted  frugality 
and  precaution  seems  denied  them :  the  treasures 
they  lay  up  are  no  longer  supposed  intended  for 
future  provision ;  and  the  choice  they  make  in 
their  stores  seems  no  way  dictated  by  wisdom. 
It  ia  indeed  somewhat  surprising,  that  ahnost 
every  writer  of  antiquity  should  describe  this  in- 
sect, as  labouring  in  the  summer,  and  feasting 
upon  the  produce  during  the  winter.  Perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  warmer  climates,  where  the  win- 
ter is  mild,  and  of  short  continuance,  this  may 
take  place;  but  in  France  and  England,  these 
animals  can  have  no  manner  of  occasion  for  a 
supply  of  winter  provision,  as  they  are  actually 
in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  that  season. 

The  common  ants  of  Europe  are  of  two  or  three 
different  kinds :  some  red,  some  black ;  some  with 
stings,  and  others  without ;  such  as  have  stings 
inflict  their  wounds  in  that  manner ;  such  as  are 
unprovided  with  these  weapons  of  defence,  have 
a  power  of  spurting  from  their  hinder  parts  an 
acid  pungent  liquor,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  the 
skin,  inflames  and  bums  it  like  nettles. 

The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head, 
breast,  and  beUy.  In  the  head  the  eyes  are 
placed,  which  are  entirely  black,  and  under  their 
eyes  there  are  two  smaU  horns  or  feelers,  com- 
posed of  twelve  joints,  all  covered  with  a  fine 
silky  hair.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
crooked  jaws,  which  project  outwards,  in  each  of 
which  are  seen  incisors,  that  look  like  teeth. 
The  breast  is  covered  with  a  fine  silky  hair,  from 
which  project  six  legs,  that  are  pretty  strong  and 
hairy,  the  extremities  of  each  armed  with  two 
small  daws,  which  the  animal  uses  in  climbing. 


The  belly  is  more  reddish  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  which  is  of  a  brown  chestnut  colour,  shin- 
ing as  glass,  and  covered  witii  extremely  fine 
hair. 

From  such  a  formation,  this  animal  seems 
bolder  and  more  active,  for  its  size,  than  any 
other  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack 
a  creature  often  above  ten  times  its  own  magni- 
tude. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  is  past,  in  the  first  fine 
day  in  April,  the  ant-hill,  that  before  seemed  a 
desert,  now  swarms  with  new  life,  and  myriads 
of  these  insects  are  seen  just  awaked  from  their 
annual  lethargy,  and  preparing  for  the  pleasures 
and  fatigues  of  the  season.  For  the  first  day 
they  never  offer  to  leave  the  hill,  which  may  be 
considered  as  their  citadel,  but  run  over  every 
part  of  it,  as  if  to  examine  its  present  situation, 
to  observe  what  injuries  it  has  sustained  during 
the  rigours  of  winter,^  while  they  slept,  and  to 
meditate  and  settle  the  labours  of  the  day  en- 
suing. 

At  the  first  display  of  their  forces,  none  but 
the  wingless  tribe  appears,  while  those  furnished 
with  wings  remain  at  the  bottom.  These  are 
the  working  ants  that  first  appear,  and  that  are 
always  destitute  of  wings ;  the  males  and  females, 
that  are  f^umished  with  four  large  wings  each, 
are  more  slow  in  making  their  appearance. 

Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males, 
females,  and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe. 
These  are  all  easily  distinguished  fr^m  each 
other:  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the 
males ;  the  working  ants  are  the  smallest  of  alL 
The  two  former  have  wings;  which,  however, 
they  sometimes  are  divested  of;  the  latter  never 
have  any,  and  upon  them  are  devolved  all  the 
labours  that  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  female,  also,  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  colour  and  structure  of  her  breast,  which  is  a 
little  more  brown  than  that  of  the  common  ant> 
and  a  little  brighter  than  that  of  the  male. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  some  forward- 
ness ;  the  males  and  females  are  seen  mixed  with 
the  working  multitude,  and  pursued  or  pursuing 
each  other.  They  seem  no  way  to  partake  in  the 
common  drudgeries  of  the  state ;  the  males  pur- 
sue the  females  with  great  assiduity,  and  in  a 
manner  force  them  to  compliance.  They  remain 
coupled  for  some  time ;  while  the  males,  thus 
united,  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  along  by 
the  will  of  their  partners. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working  body  of  the 
state  take  no  part  in  their  pleasures ;  they  are 
seen  diligently  going  fr^m  the  ant-hill  in  pursuit 
of  food  for  themselves  and  their  associates,  and 
of  proper  materials  for  giving  a  comfortable  re- 
treat to  their  young,  or  safety  to  their  habita- 
tion.    In  the  fields  of  England,  ant-hills  are 

1  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  dee  Insectes 
par  Charles  de  Oeer. 
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formed  with  but  little  apparent  regularity.  In 
the  more  southern  provinoes  of  Europe,  they  are 
oonstructed  with  wonderM  contrivancei  and 
offer  a  sight  highly  worthy  a  naturalist's  curi- 
osity. These  are  generally  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  large  tree  and  a  stream  of 
water.  The  one  is  considered  by  the  animals  as 
the  proper  place  for  getting  food ;  the  other  for 
supplying  them  wit}i  moisture,  which  they  can 
not  well  dispense  with.  The  shape  of  an  ant- 
hUl  is  that  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about  three  feet  high, 
composed  of  various  substances ;  leaves,  bits  of 
wood,  sand,  earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  grains  of 
com.  These  are  all  united  into  a  compact  body, 
perforated  with  galleries  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
winding  ways  within  the  body  of  the  structure. 
From  this  retreat,  to  the  water,  as  weU  as  to  the 
tree,  in  different  directions,  there  are  many  paths 
worn  by  constant  assiduity,  and  along  these  the 
busy  insects  are  seen  passing  and  repassing  con- 
tinually ;  so  that  from  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  according  to  the  state  of  the  season,  they 
work  continually,  till  the  bad  weather  comes  on. 
The  chief  emplojrment  of  the  working  ants,  is 
in  sustaining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home,  but 
also  finding  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves. 
They  live  upon  various  provisions,  as  well  of  the 
vegetable  as  of  the  animal  kind.  Small  insects 
they  will  kill  and  devour ;  sweets  of  all  kinds 
they  are  particularly  fond  of.  They  seldom  how- 
ever think  of  their  community,  till  they  them- 
selves are  first  satiated.  Having  found  a  juicy 
fruit,  they  swallow  what  they  can,  and  then  tear- 
ing it  in  pieces,  they  carry  home  their  load.  If 
they  meet  with  an  insect  above  their  match, 
several  of  them  vrill  fidl  upon  it  at  once,  and, 
having  mangled  it,  each  wUl  carry  off  a  part  of 
the  spoil  If  they  meet,  in  their  excursions,  any 
thing  that  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  and  yet 
which  they  are  unable  to  divide,  several  of  them 
will  endeavour  to  force  it  along,  some  dragging 
and  others  pushing.  If  one  of  them  happens  to 
make  a  lucky  discovery,  it  vrill  immediately 
give  advice  to  others,  and  then,  at  once,  the 
whole  republic  will  put  themselves  in  motion. 
If  in  these  struggles  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
killed,  some  kind  survivor  will  carry  it  off  to  a 
great  distance,  to  prevent  the  obstructions  his 
body  might  give  to  the  general  spirit  of  indus- 
try.« 

3  M.  Hanbart  gives  an  account  of  a  battle  which 
he  witnessed  between  two  species  of  these  insects — 
one  the  Formica  rufa,  and  the  other  a  little  black 
ant.  He  saw  them  approach  in  armies  composed  of 
their  respective  swarms,  and  advancing  towards  each 
other  in  the  greatest  order.  The  Formica  rufa 
marched  with  one  in  front,  on  a  line  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  flanked  by  several  corps  in 
square  masses,  composed  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
individuals.  The  second  species  (little  blacks), 
forming  an  army  much  more  numerous,  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  a  very  extended  line,  and  from 
one  to  three  individuals  abreast.  They  left  a  de- 
tachment at  the  foot  of  their  hillock  to  defend  it 
against  any  unlooked-for  attack.     The  rest  of  the 


But  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  support- 
ing the  state  in  feeding  abroad,  and  carrying  in 
provisions  to  those  that  continue  at  home,  they 
are  not  unmindful  of  posterity.  After  a  few  dajs 
of  fine  weather,  the  female  ants  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and  those  are  as  assiduously  watdied 
and  protected  by  the  working  ants,  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  supply  whatever  is  wanting 
to  the  nascent  animal's  convenience  or  necessity. 
They  are  carried,  as  soon  ,as  laid,  to  the  safest 
situation,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hill,  where  they 
are  carefully  defended  from  cold  and  moisture. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  those  white  sab- 
stances  which  we  so  plentifully  find  in  every  ant- 
hill, are  the  eggB  as  newly  laid.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ant's  egg  is  so  very  small,  that,  thongh 
laid  upon  a  black  ground,  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned. The  Httle  white  bodies  we  see  axe  the 
young  animals  in  their  maggot  state,  long  since 
freed  from  the  egg,  and  often  involved  in  a  cone, 
which  it  has  spun  round  itself^  like  the  silkwonn. 
The  real  egg  when  laid,  if  viewed  through  a  mi- 
croscope, appears  smooth,  polinhed,  and  shining, 
while  the  maggot  is  seen  composed  of  twelve 
rings,  and  is  often  larger  than  the  ant  itself— 
It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fond  attachment 
which  the  working  ants  show  to  their  rising  pro- 
geny. In  cold  weather  they  take  them  in  th^ 
mouthe,  but  without  ofifering  them  the  smallest 
ix\jury,  to  the  very  depths  of  their  habitation, 
where  they  are  leas  subject  to  the  severity  of  the 
season.  In  a  fine  day  they  remove  th«n  with 
the  same  care  nearer  the  surfiioe,  where  their 
maturity  may  be  assisted  by  the  warm  beams  of 
the  sun.  If  a  formidable  enemy  should  come  to 
batter  down  their  whole  habitation,  and  crash 

army  marched  to  battle,  with  its  right  wing  sop- 
ported  by  a  solid  corps  of  several  hundred  individiuls, 
and  the  left  wing  supported  by  a  similar  body  of  more 
than  a  thousand.  These  groups  advanced  in  the 
greatest  order,  and  without  changing  their  poations. 
The  two  lateral  corps  took  no  part  in  the  principal 
action.  That  of  the  right' wing  made  a  halt  mi 
foriped  an  army  of  reserve ;  whilst  the  corps  which 
marched  in  column  on  the  left  wing  manoeuvred  lo 
as  to  turn  the  hostile  army,  and  advanced  with  s 
hurried  march  to  the  hillock  of  the  Formica  rufa^ 
and  took  it  by  assault.  The  two  armies  attacked 
each  other  and  fought  for  a  long  time  without  break- 
ing their  lines.  At  length  disorder  appeared  in 
various  points,  and  the  combat  was  maintained  in 
detached  groups;  and  after  a  blood v  battle,  which 
continued  from  three  to  four  hours,  the  Formica  rufa 
were  put  to  flight,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  two 
hillocks,  and  ^  off  to  establish  themselves  at  some 
other  point  with  the  remains  of  their  army.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  this  exhibition,  says  H. 
Hanhart,  was  to  see.  these  insects  reciprocally  mak- 
ing prisoners,  and  transporting  their  own  wounded 
to  their  hillocks.  Their  devotedness  to  the  wounded 
was  carried  so  fiir,  that  the  Formica  mja,  in  convey- 
ing them  to  their  nests,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
killed  by  the  little  blacks  without  offering  any  re- 
sistance, rather  than  abandon  their  preoous  charge. 
From  the  observations  of  M.  Huber,  it  is  known 
that  when  an  ant-hillock  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  the 
vanquished  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  employed  iv 
the  interior  labours  of  their  habitation. — £d. 
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them  by  thousands  in  the  rain,  yet  these  won- 
derful insects,  still  mindful  of  their  parental  du- 
ties, make  it  their  first  care  to  save  their  off- 
spring. They  are  seen  running  wildly  about, 
and  in  different  ways,  each  loaded  with  a  young 
one,  often  bigger  than  the  insect  that  supports 
it.  I  have  kept,  says  Swammerdam,  several  of 
the  working  ants  in  my  closet,  with  their  young 
in  a  glass  filled  with  earth.  I  took  pleasure  in 
observing,  that  in  proportion  as  the  earth  dried 
on  the  surface,  they  dug  deeper  and  deeper  to 
deposit  their  eggs;  and  when  I  poured  water 
thereon,  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  care, 
affection,  and  diligence,  they  laboured,  to  put 
their  brood  in  safety,  in  the  driest  place.  I  have 
seen  also,  tha.t  when  water  has  been  wanting  for 
several  days,  and  when  the  earth  was  moistened 
after  it  a  little,  they  immediately  carried  their 
young  ones  to  have  a  share,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy and  suck  the  moisture. 

When  the  young  maggot  has  come  to  its  full 
growth,  the  breast  swells  insensibly,  it  casts  its 
skin,  and  loses  all  motion.  All  the  members 
which  were  hidden  before,  then  begin  to  appear ; 
an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  represents  very  dis- 
tinctly all  the  parts  of  the  animal,  though  they 
are  yet  without  motion,  and,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
up  in  swaddling  clothes.  When  at  length  the 
little  insect  has  passed  through  all  its  changes, 
and  acquired  its  proper  maturity,  it  bursts  this 
last  skin,  to  assume  the  form  it  is  to  retain  ever 
after.  Tet  this  is  not  done  by  the  efforts  of  the 
little  animal  alone,  for  the  old  ones  very  assidu- 
ously break  open  with  their  teeth,  the  covering 
in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Without  this  assistance 
the  aurelia  would  never  be  able  to  get  free,  as  M. 
de  Geer  often  found,  who  tried  the  experiment 
by  leaving  the  aurelias  ta  themselves.  The  old 
ones  not  only  assist  them,  but  know  the  very 
precise  time  for  lending  their  assistance ;  for,  if 
produced  too  soon,  the  young  one  dies  of  cold ; 
if  retarded  too  long,  it  is  suffocated  in  its  prison. 

When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the 
whole  brood  is  thus  produced,  her  labour,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  male,  becomes  unnecessary ;  and 
her  wings,  which  she  had  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore so  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What  be- 
comes of  her  when  thus  divested  of  her  ornaments 
is  not  well  known,  for  she  is  seen  in  the  oeUs  for 
some  weeks  after.  The  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  no  longer  any  occupation  at  home,  make 
use  of  those  wings  with  which  they  have  been 
furnished  by  nature,  and  fly  away,  never  to  re- 
turn or  be  heard  of  more.  It  is  probable  they 
perish  with  the  cold,  or  are  devoured  by  the 
birds,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  this  petty 
prey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  working- ants,  having 
probably  deposed  their  queens,  and  being  deserted 
by  the  males,  that  served  but  to  clog  the  com- 
munity, prepare  for  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  bury  their  retreats  as  deep  in  the  earth  as 
they  conveniently  can.    It  is  now  found  that  the 


grains  of  com,  and  other  substances  with  which 
they  furnish  their  hUl,  are  only  meant  as  fences 
to  keep  off  the  rigours  of  the  weather,  not  as  pro- 
visions to  support  them  during  its  continuance. 
It  is  found  generally  to  obtain,  that  every  insect 
that  lives  a  year  after  it  has  come  to  its  full 
growth,  is  obliged  to  pass  four  or  five  months 
without  taking  any  nourishment,  and  will  seem 
to  be  dead  all  that  time.  It  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose, therefore,  for  ants  to  lay  up  com  for  the 
winter,  since  they  lie  that  time  without  motion, 
heaped  upon  eacif  other,  and  are  so  &r  from  eat- 
ing, that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  stir.  Thus, 
what  authors  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
magazine,  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  cavity, 
which  serves  for  a  common  retreat  when  the 
weather  forces  them  to  return  to  their  lethargic 
state. 

What  has  been  said  with  exaggeration  of  the 
European  ant,  is  however  trae,  if  asserted  of 
those  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  build  an 
ant-hill  with  great  contrivance  and  regularity, 
they  lay  up  provisions,  and  as  they  probably  live 
the  whole  year,  they  submit  themselves  to  regu- 
lations entirely  unknown  among  the  ants  of 
Europe. 

Those  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds,  the  red,  the 
green,  and  the  black ;  the  latter  are  above  an 
inch  long,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  formida- 
ble insect.  Their  sting  produces  extreme  pain, 
and  their  depredations  are  sometimes  extremely 
destmctive.  They  build  an  ant-hill  of  a  very 
great  size,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high;  it  is 
made  of  viscous  clay,  and  tapers  into  a  pyramidal 
form.  This  habitation  is  constracted  with  great 
artifice ;  and  the  cells  are  so  numerous  and  even, 
that  a  honey-comb  scarce  exceeds  them  in  num- 
ber and  regularity. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  seem  to  be  un- 
der a  very  strict  regulation.  At  the  slightest 
warning  Uiey  will  sally  out  upon  whatever  dis- 
turbs them ;  and  if  they  have  time  to  arrest  their 
enemy,  he  is  sure  to  find  no  mercy.  Sheep,  hens, 
and  even  rats,  are  often  destroyed  by  these  mer- 
ciless insects,  and  their  flesh  devoured  to  the 
bone.  No  anatomist  in  the  world  can  strip  a 
skeleton  so  completely  as  they ;  and  no  animal, 
how  strong  soever,  when  they  have  once  seized 
upon  it,  has  power  to  resist  them. 

It  often  happens  that  these  insects  quit  their 
retreat  in  a  body,  and  go  in  quest  of  adventures. 
''During  my  stay,"  says  Smith,  "at  Cape  Corse 
Castle,  a  body  of  these  ants  came  to  pay  us  a 
visit  in  our  fortification.  It  was  about  daybreak 
when  the  advanced  guard  of  this  fitmished  crew 
entered  the  chapel,  where  some  negro  servants 
were  asleep  on  the  floor.  The  men  were  quickly 
alarmed  at  the  invasion  Qf  this  unexpected  army, 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  a  defence. 
While  the  foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  the  place,  the  rear- 
guard was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  whole  ground  seemed  alive,  and  crawling 
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with  unoeasiiig  deetruction.  After  deliberating 
a  few  moments  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  it 
was  resolved  to  lay  a  large  train  of  gunpowder 
along  the  path  they  had  taken:  by  this  means, 
millions  were  blown  to  pieces;  and  the  rear- 
guard perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  leaders, 
thought  proper  instantly  to  return  and  make 
back  to  their  original  habitation.*' 

The  order  which  these  ants  observe,  seems 
very  extraordinary;  whenever  they  sally  forth, 
fifty  or  sixty  larger  than  the  rest  are  seen  to 
head  the  band,  and  conduct  them  to  their  des- 
tined prey.  If  they  have  a  fixed  spot  where 
their  prey  continues  to  resort,  they  then  form  a 
vaulted  gallery,  which  is  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  yet  they  will  hollow  it 
out  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

SUPPLEMSNTAET  NoTE. 

The  Formica  rufa,  or  Wood-ant,  is  the  largest  of 
our  British  ants.  It  is  called  the  Hill-ant  by  Gould, 
the  Fallow-ant  by  the  English  translator  of  Huher, 
and  popularly  the  Pismire.  It  invariably  lives  in  or 
near  woods  and  forests.  It  may  he  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  ants  by  the  dusky  black  colour 
of  its  head  and  hinder  parts,  and  the  rusty  brown  of 
its  middle.  The  structures  reared  by  this  species 
are  often  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  bear  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  rook's  nest  thrown  upon  the 
pound,  bottom  upwards.  The  exterior  of  the  nest 
18  composed  of  almost  every  transportable  material 
which  the  colonists  can  find  in  their  vicinity;  but 
the  greater  portion  consists  of  withered  grass  and 
short  twigs  of  trees,  piled  up  in  apparent  confusion, 
biit  with  sufficient  regularity  to  render  the  whole 
smooth,  conical,  and  sloping  towards  the  base,  for 
the  purpose,  we  may  infer,  of  carrving  off  rain  water. 
When  within  reach  of  a  corn-field,  they  often  also 
pick  up  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  carry 
them  to  the  nest  as  building  materials,  and  not  for 
food  as  was  believed  by  the  ancients.  The  coping 
which  forms  the  exterior  of  the  wood-ant's  nest, 
though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  structure,  which 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  interior  chambers  and 
galleries,  with  funnel-shaped  avenues  leading  to  them, 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts,  and  we  cannot 
follow  a  more  delightful  guide  than  the  younger 
Uuber,  in  detailing  its  formation. 

**  The  labourers,"  he  says,  "of  which  the  colony 
is  composed,  not  only  work  continually  on  the  out- 
side ot  their  nest,  but,  differing  very  essentially  from 
other  species,  who  willingly  remain  in  the  interior, 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  they  prefer  living  in  the  open 
air,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  carry  on,  even  in  our 
presence,  the  greater  part  of  their  operations.  To 
have  an  idea  how  the  straw  or  stubble  roof  is  formed, 
let  us  take  a  view  of  the  ant-hill  at  its  origin,  when 
it  is  simply  a  cavity  in  the  earth.  Some  of  its  future 
inhabitants  are  seen  wandering  about  in  search  of 
materials  fit  for  the  exterior  work,  with  which, 
though  rather  irregularly,  they  cover  up  the  en. 
trance;  whilst  others  are  employed  in  mixing  the 
earth,  thrown  up  in  hollowing  the  interior,  with 
fragments  of  wood  and  leaves,  which  are  every  mo- 
ment brought  in  by  their  fellow-assistants;  and  this 
gives  a  certain  consistence. to  the  edifice,  which  in- 
creases in  size  daily.  Our  little  architects  leave 
here  and  there  cavities,  where  they  intend  construct- 
ing the  galleries  which  are  to  lead  to  the  exterior, 
and  as  they  remove  in  the  morning  the  barriers 
placed  at  tbe  entrance  of  their  nest  the  preceding 
evening,  the  passages  are  kept  open  during  the  whole 


time  of  its  constructaon.  We  soon  observed  the  roof 
to^  become  convex ;  but  we  should  be  greatly  de- 
ceived did  we  consider  it  solid.  This  roof  is  des- 
tined to  include  many  apartments  or  stories.  Htring 
observed  the  motions  oif  these  litUe  builders  through 
a  pane  of  glass,  adjusted  against  one  of  their  habits, 
tions,  I  am  thence  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  upon  the  manner  m  which  they  are  con- 
structed. I  ascertained,  that  it  is  by  excavatiBg  or 
mining  the  under  portion  of  their  edifice,  that  iliey 
form  their  spacious  halls,  low  indeed,  and  of  heavy 
construction,  yet  sufficientlj^  convenient  for  the  me 
to  which  they  are  appropriated,  that  of  recdvisg, 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  larvB  and  pupa. 
These  halls  have  a  free  communication  by  gallenei, 
made  in  the  same  manner.  If  tbe  materials  of  wbieh 
the  ant-hill  is  composed  were  only  interlaced,  tliey 
would  fall  into  a  confused  heap  every  time  the  aoti 
attempted  to  bring  them  into  regular  order.  Thii, 
however,  is  obviated  by  their  tempering  the  eirth 
with  rain-water,  which,  afterwards  haraened  in  the 
sun,  so  completely  and  effectually  binds  together 
tbe  several  substances,  as  to  permit  the  renovil  of 
certain  fragments  from  the  ant-hill  without  any  in- 
jury to  the  rest;  it,  moreover,  strongly  opposes  the 
introduction  of  the  rain.  I  never  found,  even  sAer 
long  and  violent  rains,  the  interior  of  the  nest  wetted 
to  more  tiian  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  tbe  sur&oe, 
provided  it  had  not  been  previously  out  of  repsir,  or 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  ants  are  extremelr 
well  sheltered  in  their  chambers,  the  largest  of  wUefa 
is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is 
much  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  traversed  only  by  the 
beams  that  support  the  ceiling;  it  is  in  this  ipot 
that  all  the  galleries  terminate,  and  this  forms,  for 
the  most  part,  their  usual  residence.  As  to  Uie 
underground  portion,  it  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
ant-hill  is  placed  against  a  dedivity ;  all  the  interior 
may  be  then  readily  brought  in  view,  by  simply  nis- 
ing  up  the  straw-roof.  The  subterranean  residence 
consists  of  a  range  of  apartments,  excavated  in  tbe 
earth,  taking  a  horizontal  direction." 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  nest  of 
the  wood-ants,  that  they  do  not  construct  a  loof 
covert  way  as  if  for  concealment,  as  the  yeUow  tna 
the  brown  ants  do.  The  wood-ants  are  not,  like 
them,  afraid  of  being  surprised  by  enemies,  at  leas, 
during  the  day,  when  the  whole  colony  is  eithei 
foraging  in  the  vicinity  or  employed  on  the  exterior 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  wood-ants  at  night  aie 
well  worthy  of  notice ;   and  when  M.  Huher  began 


hourly,   and  that  the  diameter  of  those  spscioiis 
avenues,  where  so  many  ants  could  freely  pass  eaek 
other  during  the  day,  was,  as  night  approached, 
gradually  lessened.     The  aperture,  at  length,  totally 
disappeared,  the  dome  was  closed  on  all  sides,  snd 
tbe  ants  retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  nesk    In 
further  noticing  the  apertures  of  these  ant-hills,  I 
fully  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  labour  of  its  m- 
habitants,  of  which  I  could  not  before  even  guess  the 
purport ;  for  the  surface  of  the  nest  presented  such  t 
constant  scene  of  agitation,  and  so  many  insects  were  | ' 
occupied  in  carrying  materials  in  every  direction,  ji 
that  the  movement  offered  no  other  image  than  that 
of  confusion.     I  saw  then  clearly  that  they  were 
engaged  in  stopping  up  passages ;  and  for  this  por- 
pose,  they  at  first  brought  forward  little  pieces  oi 
wood,  which  they  deposited  near  the  entrance  of 
those  avenues  they  wished  to  close;  they  placed 
them  in  the  stubble;  they  then  went  to  seek  other  | , 
twigs  and  fragments  of  wood,  which  they  disposed  I 
above  the  first,  but  tin  a  different  direction,  and  ap-  \ 
peared  to  choose  pieces  of  less  sixe  in  proportioa  as 
the  work  advanced.     They,  at  length,  brought  in  s 
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Dumber  of  dried  leaves,  and  other  materials  of  an 
enlarged  form,  with  which  they  covered  the  roof: 
an  exact  miniature  of  the  art  of  our  builders,  when 
they  form  the  covering  of  any  building  1  Nature, 
indeed,  aeems  everywhere  to  have  anticipated  the 
inventions  of  which  we  boast,  and  this  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  simple.  Our  little  insects,  now  in 
safety  in  their  nest,  retire  gradually  to  the  interior 
before  the  last  passages  are  dosed,  one  or  two  only 
remain  without,  or  concealed  behind  the  doors  on 
guard,  whilst  the  rest  either  take  their  repose,  or 
engage  in  different  occupations  in  the  most  perfect 
security.  I  was  impatient  to  know  what  tooK  place 
in  the  morning  upon  these  ant-hills,  and  therefore 
visited  them  at  an  early  hour.  I  found  them  in  the 
same  state  in  which  I  had  left  them  the  preceding 
evening.  A  few  ants  were  vrandering  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  nest,  some  others  bsued  from  time  to 
time  from  under  the  margin  of  their  little  roofs  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  galleries :  others  afterwards 
came  forth,  who  began  removing  the  wooden  bars 
that  blockaded  the  entrance,  in  which  they  readily 
succeeded.  This  labour  occupied  them  several  hours. 
The  passages  were  at  length  free,  and  the  materials 
with  which  they  had  been  closed,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  ant-hill.  Every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  during  the  fine  weather,  I  was  a  witness  to 
similar  proceedings.  On  days  of  rain  the  doors  of 
all  the  ant-hills  remained  closed.  When  the  sky  was 
cloudy  in  the  morning,  or  rain  was  indicated,  the 
ants,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  opened  but  in 
part  their  several  avenues,  and  immediately  closed 
them  when  the  rain  commenced." 

The  galleries  and  chambers  which  are  roofed  in 
as  thus  described,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
mason-ants,  being  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
partly  built  with  tne  day  thence  procured.  It  is  in 
these  the^jr  pass  the  night,  and  also  the  colder  months 
of  the  winter,  when  they  become  torpid  or  nearly 
so,  and  of  course  require  not  the  winter  mnaries 
of  com  with  which  the  ancients  fabulously  turaished 
them. 

The  Carpenter-ants^  or  ants  that  work  in  wood, 
perform  much  more  extensive  operations  than  any 
of  the  other  carpenter- insects.  Their  only  tools, 
like  those  of  bees  and  wasps,  are  their  jaws  or  man- 
dibles ;  but  though  these  may  not  appear  so  curiously 
constructed  as  the  ovipositor  file  of  the  tree-hopper, 
or  the  rasp  and  saw  oi  the  saw-flies,  the^  are  no  less 
efficient  In  the  performance  of  what  is  required. 
Among  the  carpenter-ants  the  emmet  or  jet-ant  holds 
the  first  rank,  and  is  easily  known  by  being  rather 
less  in  size  than  the  wood-ant,  and  by  its  fine  shining 
black  colour.  It  is  less  common  in  Britain  than  the 
others,  though  its  colonies  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  in  the  trunks  of  decaying  oak  or  willow  trees 
in  hedges. 

Among  the  foreign  ants,  we  may  mention  a  small 
yeUow  tau  of  South  America,  descnbed  by  Dampier, 
which  seems,  from  his  account,  to  construct  a  nest 
of  green  leaves.  *<  Their  sting,"  he  says,  "is  like 
a  spark  of  fire;  and  they  are  so  thick  among  the 
boughs  in  some  places,  that  one  shall  be  covered 
with  them  before  he  is  aware.  These  creatures 
have  nests  on  great  trees,  placed  on  the  body  be- 
tween the  limbs :  some  of  their  nests  are  as  big  as  a 
hogshead.  This  is  their  winter  habitation;  for  in 
the  wet  season  they  all  repair  to  these  their  dties, 
where  they  preserve  their  eggs.  In  the  dry  season, 
when  they  leave  their  nests,  they  swarm  all  over  the 
woodlands,  for  they  never  trouble  the  savannahs. 
Great  paths,  three  or  four  inches  broad,  made  by 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  woods.  They  go  out 
lifht,  but  bring  home  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  all 
of  the  same  substance,  and  equal  in  sice.  I  never 
observed  any  thing  besides  pieces  of  green  leaves,  so 
big  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  insect  for  his  bur- 


den ;  yet  they  would  march  stoutly,  and  so  many 
were  pressing  forward  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight, 
for  the  path  looked  perfectly  green  wiui  them." 

Ants  observed  in  New  South  Wales,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  expedition  under  Captdn  Cook,  are 
still  more  interesting.  **  Some,"  we  are  told,  **  are 
as  green  as  a  leaf,  and  live  upon  trees,  where  they 
build  thdr  nests  of  various  sizes,  between  that  of  a 
man's  head  and  his  fist.  These  nests  are  of  a  very 
curious  structure:  they  are  formed  by  bending  do\vn 
several  of  the  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as  broad  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  glueing  the  points  of  them  together 
so  as  to  form  a  purse.  The^  viscous  matter  used  for 
this  purpose  is  an  animal  juice  which  nature  has 
enabled  them  to  elaborate.  Another  sort  are  quite 
black.  Their  habitations  are  the  inside  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  which  they  contrive  to  excavate, 
by  working  out  the  pith  almost  to  the  extremity  of 
the  slenderest  twig,  the  tree  at  the  same  time  flour- 
ishing as  if  it  had  no  such  inmate.  A  third  kind  we 
found  nested  in  the  root  of  a  plant,  which  grows  on 
the  bark  of  trees  in  the  manner  of  mistletoe,  and 
which  they  had  perforated  for  that  use.  This  root 
is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip,  and  sometimes 
much  bigger.  When  we  cut  it  we  found  it  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  winding  passages,  all  filled 
with  these  animals,  by  v/hich,  however,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  plant  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any 
injuij.  We  never  cut  one  of  these  roots  that  was 
not  inhabited,  though  some  were  not  bigger  than  a 
hazel-nut.  The  animals  themselves  are  very  small, 
not  more  than  half  as  big  as  the  common  red  ant 
in  England.  They  had  stings,  but  scarcely  force 
enough  to  make  them  felt:  they  had,  however,  a 
power  of  tormenting  us  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater 
degree ;  for  the  moment  we  hai^dHed  the  root,  they 
swarmed  from  innumerable  holes,  and  running  about 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  were  uncovered,  pro- 
duced a  titillation  more  intolerable  than  pain,  except 
it  is  increased  to  great  violence." 

The  spedes  odled  Sugar-axU  in  the  West  Indies 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar>cane,  as  well 
as  to  lime,  lemon,  and  orange-trees,  by  excavating 
their  nests  at  the  roots,  and  so  loosening  the  earth 
that  they  are  frequently  uprooted  and  blown  down 
by  the  winds.  If  this  does  not  happen  the  roots  are 
deprived  of  due  nourishment,  and  the  plants  become 
sickly  and  die. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  ants  is  the  White^ 
ants  or  Termites,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  East 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  tiny  crea- 
tures to  which  we  now  claim  attention  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  len^h,  and  hence  do  not  equal 
in  dimensions  some  species  of  ants,  and  twenty-five 
of  them  weigh  about  a  grain,  and  yet  they  construct 
those  wondrous  edifices  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat.  The  nests  of  one  spedes  are  so  numerous  all 
over  the  ishuid  of  Bananas,  and  the  adjacent  continent 
of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stand  upon 
any  cleared  and  open  space  where  one  of  these  build- 
ings is  not  to  be  seen  within  fifty  paces,  and  fre- 
quently two  or  three  are  to  be  witnessed  almost 
dose  to  each  other.  In  some  parts  near  Senegal,  as 
mentioned  by  Adanson,  their  number,  magnitude, 
and  closeness  of  situation,  make  them  appear  like 
the  villages  of  the  natives.  Each  of  these  communi- 
ties consists  of  one  male  and  one  female,  who  are 
generally  the  common  parents  of  the  rest,  and  of 
three  orders  of  insects,  apparently  of  very  different 
spedes,  but  really  the  same,  which,  together,  com- 
pose great  commonwealths,— or  rather  monarchies, 
if  we  may  use  the  term.  The  different  spedes  ti 
the  genus  resemble  each  other  in  form,  in  their  man- 
ner of  living,  and  in  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  but 
differ  as  much  as  birds  in  the  manner  of  building 
their  habitations  or  nests,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  compose  them.     There  are 
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some  species  which  build  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  part  above  and  part  beneath,  and  one  or 
two  species,  perhaps  more,  which  build  on  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at  a  vast  height. 
Of  every  species  there  are  three  brders:  first,  the 
working  insects,  which  mav  be  called  labaurert; 
next,  the  fighting  ones,  or  toldierg,  which  do  no  kind 
of  labour;  and,  last  of  all,  the  winged  ones,  or  per- 
fect ifuects,  which  are  male  or  female,  and  capable 
of  propagation.  These  neither  labour  nor  toil,  nor 
fight,  being  almost  incapable  of  self-defence.  These 
only,  however,  are  capable  of  being  elected  kings 
and  queens ;  and  Nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that  these 
emigrate  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  elevated  to  this 
state,  to  establish  new  kingdoms,  or  perish  in  a 
day. 

These  buildings  derive  their  names  from  their  ap- 
pearance, which  is  that  of  little  hills,  more  or  less 
conical,  generally  much  in  the  form  of  sugar  loaves, 
and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  hills  con- 
tinue quite  bare  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  second 
or  third  year,  if  not  over^haded  by  trees,  become 
covered  with  grass  and  other  plants,  like  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  The  exterior  of  these  buildings  is 
one  large  shell,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  large  and 
strong  enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the  interior  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the  inhabitants 
from  the  attacks  of  natural  or  accidental  enemies. 
It  is  always,  therefore,  much  stronger  than  the  in- 
terior building,  which  accommodates  the  interesting 
community.  The  hills  at  first  are  one  or  two,  a  foot 
or  more  high.  Soon  after,  at  a  little  distance,  while 
the  former  are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  others  are 
raised,  and  increase  in  number,  widening  at  the  base, 
till  the  lower  works  are  covered  with  these  edifices, 
which  are  raised  highest  and  largest  in  the  middle, 
until  the  intervals  between  the  different  turrets  being 
filled  up,  a  larger  dome  is  formed.  The  animals  are 
not  very  curious  or  exact  about  these  turrets,  except 
in  making  them  very  solid  and  strong,  and  when,  by 
their  junction,  the  dome  is  completed,  they  take  aw-ay 
the  middle  ones  entirely,  except  the  tops,  which, 
joined  together,  make  the  crown  of  the  cupola,  and 
apply  the  clav  to  the  internal  works,  or  to  aidditional 
erections.  A  notion  of  the  strength  of  these  hills 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact,  that,  when  little 
more  than  half  their  height,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
wild  bulls  to  stand  as  sentinels  upon  them,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  herd  is  ruminating  below.  At  their 
fuU  height  they  are  excellent  places  for  outlook,  and 
four  men  may  be  accommodated  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  hillocks. 

As  to  the  interior,  the  royal  chamber,  occupied  by 
the  king  and  queen,  appears,  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  whole  community,  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
It  is  situated  as  near  the  centre  of  the  building  as 
possible,  and  ^nerally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground: 
it  is  almost  invariably  shaped  like  a  half  egg.  In 
the  infant  state  of  the  colony,  this  apartment  is  not 
above  an  inch  in  length,  but  with  time  increases  to 
six  or  eight  inches,  or  more,  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  queen.  Its  floor,  perfectly 
horizontal,  is  in  large  hillocks,  sometimes  more  than 
an  inch  thick  of  solid  clay.  The  roof  also,  which  is 
one  solid  and  well  turned  arch,  is  generally  about  the 
same  solidity ;  but,  on  the  sides,  where  it  joins  the 
floor,  is  in  some  places  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Here  are  phiced  the  doors,  and  these 
entrances  will  not  admit  anv  animal  larger  than  the 
soldiers  and  labourers ;  so  tnat  the  king  and  queen 
can  never  possibly  go  out.  The  royal  chamber,  in  a 
large  hillock,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  quantities 
of  others  of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  dimensions,  but 
all  arched,  some  circularly,  others  elliptical  or  oval, 
which  either  open  into  each  other,  or  communicate 
by  wide  and  open  passages.     These  apartments  are 


joined  by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  fonner 
are  chambers  of  clay,  and  are  alwavs  well  filled  with 
provisions,  principally  gums,  and  the  inspissated 
juices  of  plants.  These  magazines  are  btermixed 
with  the  nurseries,  buildings  quite  different  fi-om  the 
rest  of  the  apartments,  composed  entirely  of  wooden 
materials  conjoined  together.  They  are  invariably 
occupied  by  eggs  and  young  ones,  which  are  at  fint 
as  white  as  snow.  They  are  placed  all  round  the 
royal  chamber,  and  as  near  it  as  possible.  As  in 
process, of  time  the  queen  enUuves,  her  apartment 
must  also  be  enlari^d,  and,  as  she  now  lays  many 
more  eggs,  the  small  nurseries  are  broken  down,  sod 
rebuilt  at  a  greater  distance,  of  hu^^r  size  and  in 
increased  number.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest, 
they  are  not  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  but  in  great 
hills  are  often  as  large  as  a  child's  head  of  a  year 
old:  they  are  inclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  the 
magazines,  but  are  much  lai*^r. 

The  arrangement  in  the  uterior  is  commonly  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan :  The  royal  chamber  is 
near  the  centre,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
directly  under  the  apex  of  the  hill.  It  is  on  all  sides 
surrounded  by  the  ro3ral  apartments,  where  the  la- 
bourers and  soldiers  wait  to  guard  and  serve  their 
common  parents.  These  apartments  extend  a  foot 
or  more  on  every  side  round  the  royal  chamber. 
Here  the  nurseries  and  magazines  commence,  snd 
are  continued  on  all  sides,  along  with  the  galleries 
to  the  outward  shell,  reaching  to  within  two-thirds 
of  its  height,  leaving  an  open  area  in  the  middle, 
under  the  dome,  resembling  the  nave  of  a  cathedral: 
this  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  very  large  Gothic 
arches,  which  are  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  hiicfa 
next  the  centre,  whence  they  diminish  as  they  recede, 
and  are  lost  in  the  innumerable  chambers  and  nur- 
series behind  them.  The  great  interior  area  suppUes 
heated  air  all  around.  There  are  also  great  subter- 
ranean passages  and  galleries  lined  with  the  tame 
thick  clay,  which  ascend  the  outward  shell  in  a  spiral 
manner,  opening  into  the  dome,  new  turrets,  &c. 
These  sloping  descents  reach  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
perpendicular  feet,  and  from  them  is  procured  the 
clay,  which,  being  worked  in  the  mouths  of  these 
animals,  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  In  this 
way  the  cities  spread  to  a  vast  extent,  so  that,  if  you 
destroy  all  the  nests  within  100  yards  of  your  dwell- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  those  unmolested  frrther  off 
will  nevertheless  carry  on  their  subterranean  galleries, 
and  will  invade  you  oy  sap  and  mine,  so  doing  great 
mischief  to  your  goods  and  property. 

Mr.  Smeathman  (Phil.  Trans.  Ixxi.)  conoeires  tbat 
the  workers  are  Utrva,  the  soldiers  iiympAff,  and  the 
king  and  queen  the  perfect  insects.  In  this  opinion 
he  coincides  with  Sparmann  and  others;  but  M. 
Latreille  is  inclined  to  think  from  what  he  observed 
in  an  European  species,  {T.  btei/Mous,)  found  near 
Bordeaux,  that  the  soldiers  form  a  distinct  race,  like 
the  neuters  among  bees  and  ants,  while  the  workers 
are  lar\*K,  which,  when  they  become  njmpbs,  are 
supplied  with  the  rudiments  of  four  wmgs,  which 
are  fully  developed  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  worker 
is  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  delicate 
and  slender,  having  a  distinct  head,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men, with  six  legs,  and  is  wholly  of  a  brownish 
colour.  The  soldiers  are  much  larger,  being  half  sn 
inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to  fifteen  labourers. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  head  and  mouth ;  for  in  the  worker  the 
mouth  is  evidently  calculated  for  gnawing,  whilst  in 
the  other,  the  jaws  are  shaped  like  two  very  slmrp 
awls,  somewhat  jagged,  the  head  at  the  same  time 
being  Urger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body  put  to- 
gether, and  quite  homy,  having  jaws  like  crab's 
claws,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  anything  else 
than  piercing  or  wounding.  In  the  perfect  state  the 
insect  varies  in  form  still  more  than  ever.    The  head. 
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thorax,  and  abdomen,  differ  almost  entirely  from  the 
same  parts  in  the  other  two  classes;  and,  besides, 
the  creature  is  now  furnished  with  four  lar^e  trans- 
juirent  wings,  with  which,  at  the  time  of  emigration, 
it  is  to  wend  its  way  in  search  of  a  new  settlement. 
In  the  winged  state  the^  alter  their  sise  as  much  as 
their  form.  Their  bodies  now  measure  between  six 
and  seven  lines,  and  their  wings  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about 
30  labourers,  or  two  soldiers.  They  are  now  also 
I '  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  placed  on  each  side  of 
.  I  the  heaid:  whilst  in  the  others  they  are  not  easily 
'  distinguished.  It  is  in  this  form  the  animal  comes 
abroad,  with  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  occur  at  night,  and  if  the  rain  con- 
tinnes,  the  quantities  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  particularly  the  waters,  are  astonishing; 
for  their  wings  are  persistent  only  for  a  few  hours, 
and  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
is  to  be  found  with  four  wings,  and  probably  not  a 
pair  in  many  millions  get  into  a  place  of  safety,  to 
fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  community.  The  dangers  of  these  insects 
are  immensely  increased  by  their  almost  innumerable 
foes,  for  all  kinds  of  ants,  and  many  other  insects,  as 
well  as  reptUes  and  birds,  and  man  himself,  are  their 
implacable  foes,  devouring  them,  quite  resistless, 
with  the  keenest  relish.  A  few,  however,  do  escape ; 
snd  being  found  by  some  of  the  labourers,  are  elected 
the  monarchs  of  new  states:  they  are  immediately 
enclosed  in  the  roval  chamber  formerly  described. 
After  this,  the  work  of  propagation  soon  commences, 
and  the  labourers  constructing  the  required  nurseries 
carry  the  eggs,  and  lodge  them  safely  on  obtaining 
them  from  the  queen.  It  is  about  this  time  that 
the  most  extraordinary  change  commences  in  the 
appearance  of  the  queen.  The  abdomen  gradually 
extends,  and  enlarges  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that 
in  an  old  queen  it  is  increased  to  1,500  or  2,000  times 
the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  20,000  or 
30,000  tidaes  the  size  of  a  labourer.  When  about 
two  years  old,  the  abdomen  is  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  twice  that  size. 
It  has  now  become  one  vast  matrix  full  of  eggs,  and 
has  a  peristaltic  motion,  resembling  the  undulation 
of  the  waves,  which  continues  incessantly,  without 
any  apparent  effort  of  the  animal,  protruding  eggs  to 
the  amount  of  60  in  a  minute,  or  80,000  and  upwards 
in  a  day.  These  eggs  are  immediately  removed  from 
her  body  by  the  attendants,  and  are  carried  to  the 
nurseries,  some  four  or  five  feet  distant,  in  a  straight 
line,  and  consequentiy  much  farther  by  their  wind- 
ing galleries.  Here,  on  being  hatched,  the  young 
are  attended,  and  provided  with  every  necessary, 
till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  take 
their  proper  share  in  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  in- 
numerable  community. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OV  THE  BESTLBy  AlTD  ITS  YABISTIES. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  been  treating  of  insects  with 
four  transparent  wings,  we  now  oome  to  a  tribe 
with  two  transparent  wings,  with  cases  that 
oover  them  close  while  at  rest,  but  which  allow 
them  their  proper  play  when  flying.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  Beetle,  the  May-bug,  and 
the  Gantharis.  These  are  all  bred  like  the  rest 
of  their  order,  first  from  eggs,  then  they  become 
grubs,  then  a  chiysalis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the 


future  fly  are  distinctly  seen;  and,  lastly,  the 
animal  leaves  its  prison,  breaking  forth  as  a 
winged  animal  in  fuU  maturity. 

Of  the  Beetle  there  are  various  kinds;  all, 
however,  concurring  in  one  common  formation 
of  having  cases  to  their  wings,  which  are  the 
more  necessary  to  those  insects,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  holes  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  industry.  These  cases 
prevent  the  various  injuries  their  real  wings 
might  sustain,  by  rubbing  or  crushing  against 
the  sides  of  their  abode.  These,  though  they  do 
not  assist  flight,  yet  keep  the  internal  wings 
clean  and  even,  and  produce  a  loud  buzzing 
noise  when  the  animal  rises  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of 
the  beetle  kind,  we  shall  find,  as  in  shell-fish, 
that  their  bones  are  placed  externally,,  and  their 
muscles  within.  These  muscles  are  formed  very 
much  like  those  of  quadrupeds,  and  are  endued 
with  such  surprising  strength,  that,  bulk  for 
bulk,  they  are  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
those  of  a  man.^The  strength  of  these  muscles 
is  of  use  in  digging  the  animal's  subterraneous 
abode,  where  it  is  most  usually  hatched,  and  to 
which  it  most  frequently  returns,  even  after  it 
becomes  a  winged  insect,  capable  of  flying. 

Beside  the  difference  which  results  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of  these  animals,  the  size  also 
makes  a  considerable  one ;  some  beetles  being  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  while  others,  such 
as  the  elephant  beetle,  are  as  big  as  one's  fist. 
But  the  greatest  difference  among  them  is,  that 
some  are  produced  in  a  month,  and  in  a  single 
season  go  through  all  the  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  while  others  take  near  four  years  to  their 
production,  and  live  as  winged  insects  a  year 
more.  To  give  the  history  of  all  these  animals, 
that  htb  bred  pretty  much  in  the  same  way, 
would  be  insipid  and  endless ;  it  will  suffice  to 
select  one  or  two  from  the  number,  the  origin  of 
which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest.  I 
will,  therefore,  offer  the  history  of  the  May-bug 
to  the  reader's  attention;  premising  that  most 
other  beetles,  though  not  so  long-lived,  are  bred 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  as  some  caU  it, 
has,  like  all  the  rest,  a  pair  of  cases  to  its  wings, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  sprinkled 
with  a  whitish  dust,  which  easily  comes  off.  In 
some  years  their  necks  are  seen  covered  with  a 
red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a  black;  these, 
however,  are  distinct  sorts,  and  their  difference 
is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore-legs  are 
very  short,  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrow- 
ing in  the  ground,  where  this  insect  makes  its 
retreat.  It  is  well  known,  for  its  evening  buzz, 
to  children ;  but  still  more  formidably  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  husbandmen  and  garden- 
ers ;  for,  in  some  seasons,  it  has  been  found  to 
swarm  in  such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  every  vege- 
table production. 

The  two  sexes  in  the  may-bug  are  easily  dis- 
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tingaished  from  each  other,  by  the  saperior 
length  of  the  tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
the  male.  They  be^^in  to  copulate  in  summer ; 
and  at  that  season  they  are  seen  joined  together 
a  considerable  time.  The  female  being  impreg- 
nated, quickly  falls  to  boring  a  hole  into  the 
ground,  where  to  deposit  her  burden.  This  is 
generally  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  in  it  she 
places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other.  They 
are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  no  way  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  common  covering,*  as  some  have  ima- 
gined. When  the  female  is  lightened  of  her 
burden,  she  again  ascends  from  her  hole,  to  live 
as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in 
the  summer  evening,  and  to  lie  hid  among  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  these  eggs  have 
been  thus  deposited  in  the  earth,  the  contained 
insect  begins  to  break  its  shell,  and  a  small  grub 
or  maggot  crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots 
of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens  to  be  nearest. 

All  substances  of  this  kind  seem  equally  grate- 
ful, yet  it  is  probable  the  mother  insect  has  a 
choice  among  what  kind  of  vegetables  she  shall 
deposit  her  young.  In  this  manner  these  vora^ 
cious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  state,  for 
more  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of 
every  plant  they  approach,  and  making  their  way 
under  ground,  in  quest  of  food,  with  great  de- 
spatch and  facility.  At  length  they  grow  to 
above  the  size  of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick 
white  maggot  with  a  red  head,  which  is  seen 
most  frequently  in  new-turned  earth,  and  which 
is  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  of  every  spe- 
cies. When  largest,  they  are  found  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  with  a 
body  consisting  of  twelve  segments  or  joints,  on 
each  side  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing-holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  pin- 
cer  before,  and  a  semicircular  lip,  with  which  it 
cuts  the  roots  of  plants,  and  sucks  out  their 
moisture.  As  this  insect  lives  entirely  under 
ground,  it  has  no  occasion  for  eyes,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  found  to  have  none ;  but  is  furnished 
with  two  feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch  of  a 
blind  man,  serve  to  direct  its  motion.  Such  is 
the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in 
the  worm  state  under  ground,  still  voracious,  and 
every  year  changing  its  skin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  that 
this  extraordinary  insect  prepares  to  emerge 
from  its  subterraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is 
not  effected,  but  by  a  tedious  preparation.  About 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  per- 
ceive the  approach  of  its  transformation ;  it  then 
buries  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  earth, 
sometimes  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  there 
forms  itself  a  copious  apartment,  the  walls  of 
which  it  renders  very  smooth  and  shining  by  the 
excretions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus 
formed,  it  begins,  soon  after,  to  shorten  itself,  to 


swell,  and  to  burst  its  last  skin,  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  chrysalis.  Thia,  in  the  be- 
ginning, appears  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which 
heightens  by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  ia  seen  neariy 
red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly  diaooveis  all  the 
vestiges  of  tiie  future  winged  insect,  all  the  fore- 
parts being  distinctly  seen;  while  behind  the 
animal  seems  as  if  wrapped  in  swaddling-dothea. 

The  young  May-bug  oontinnes  in  this  state 
for  about  three  months  longer ;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  that  the  aorelia  diviats 
itself  of  all  its  impediments,  and  becomes  a 
winged  insect,  completely  formed.  Yet  still  the 
animal  is  &r  from  attaining  its  natural  strength, 
health,  and  appetite.  It  undeigoee  a  kind  of  in- 
fiEtnt  imbecility ;  and,  unlike  most  other  insects, 
that  the  instant  they  become  flies  are  arrived  at 
their  state  of  full  perfection,  the  Blay-bug  con- 
tinues feeble  and  sickly.  Its  coloar  is  much 
brighter  than  in  the  perfect  animal,  aU  its  parts 
are  soft,  and  its  voracious  nature  aeems,  for  a 
while,  to  have  entirely  forsaken  it  As  the  ani- 
mal is  very  often  found  in  this  state,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  those  unacquainted  with  its  real  his- 
tory, that  the  old  ones  of  the  former  season  have 
buried  themselves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  re- 
visit the  sun  the  ensuing  summer.  Bui  the  fiwt 
is,  the  old  one  never  survives  the  season,  bat  dies 
like  all  the  other  winged  tribe  of  insects,  from 
the  severity  of  cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  these  insects, 
after  having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground, 
burst  from  the  earth,  when  the  first  mild  ev^- 
ing  invites  them  abroad.    They  are  at  that  time 
seen  rising  from  their  long  imprisonment,  from 
living  only  upon  roots,  and  imbibing  only  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  to  risit  the  mildness  of 
the  summer  air,  to  choose  the  sweetest  vege- 
tables for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew 
of  the  evening.    Wherever  an  attentive  observer 
then  walks  abroad,  he  will  see  them  bursting  up 
before  him  in  his  pathway,  like  ghosts  on  a  thea- 
tre.   He  will  see  every  part  of  the  earth,  that 
had  its  surface  beat  into  hardness,  perforated  by 
their  egression.    When  the  season  is  fiivourable 
for  them,  they  are  seen  by  myriads  buzzing  ajong, 
hitting  against  every  object  that  intercepts  their 
flight.     The  mid-day  sun,  however,  seems  too  j 
powerful  for  their  constitutions ;  they  then  lurk 
under  the  leaves  and  branches  of  some  shady 
tree;   but  the  willow  seems  particularly  their 
most  fiivourite  food ;  there  they  lurk  in  dusters, 
and  seldom  quit  the  tree  till  they  have  devoured 
all  its  verdure.     In  those  seasons  which  are 
favourable  to  their  propagation,  they  are  seen  on 
an  evening  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,  and  hitting 
against  every  object  with  a  sort  of  capricious 
blindness.      Their   duration,   however,'  is  but 
short,  as  they  never  survive  the  season.    They 
begin  to  join  shortly  after  they  have  been  let 
loose  from  their  prison,  and  when  the  female  is 
impregnated,  she  cautiously  bores  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  an  instrument  fitted  for  that  por- 
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pose,  which  she  is  farnished  with  at  the  tail,  and 
there  deposits  her  eggs,  generaHy  to  the  number 
of  threesoore.  If  the  season  and  the  soil  be 
adapted  to  their  propagation,  these  soon  multiply 
as  already  described,  and  go  through  the  noxious 
stages  of  their  contemptible  existence.  This  in- 
sect, however,  in  its  worm  state,  though  prejudi- 
cial to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repasts  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  is  generally  the  first  nourish- 
ment with  which  they  supply  their  young.  Books 
and  hogs  are  particularly  fond  of  these  worms, 
and  devour  them  in  great  numbers.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  some  time  since, 
went  into  the  practice  of  destroying  their  rook- 
eries, but  in  proportion  as  they  destroyed  one 
plague,  they  were  pestered  with  a  greater ;  and 
these  insects  multiplied  in  such  an  amazing 
abundance,  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  verdure  of 
the  fields,  but  even  the  roots  of  vegetables  not 
yet  shot  forth.  One  &rm  in  particular  was  so 
injured  by  them  in  the  year  1751,  that  the  occu- 
pier was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  land- 
lord was  content  not  only  to  lose  his  income  for 
that  year,  but  also  gave  money  for  the  support 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they 
suffered  so  much  by  these  insects,  that  they  came 
to  a  resolution  of  setting  fire  to  a  wood,  of  some 
miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their  mischievous  pro- 
pagation.^ 

1  Among  the  numberlesfi  spedes  of  grubs  which 
annoy  the  farmer  and  gardener,  the  one  dcBcribed 
above  ia  the  most  deatructive.  It  ia  the  larvs  of  the 
May-bug  or  Cockchafer.  It  is  not  so  common  in 
Scotland  as  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  latter 
country  it  ia  called  the  Connaught  worm.  *'The 
mother-cockchafer,"  says  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  work  on 
'Insect  Transformations,"  "when  about  to  lay  her 
eggs,  digs  into  the  earth  of  a  meadow  or  a  corn-field 
to  the  depth  of  a  span,  and  deposits  them  in  a  cluster 
at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  Rosel,  in  order  to 
watch  their  proceedings,  put  some  females  into 
glasses  half-filled  with  earth,  covered  with  a  tuft  ai 
grass,  and  a  piece  of  thin  muslin.  In  a  fortnight,  he 
found  some  hundreds  of  eggs  deposited,  of  an  oval 
shape  and  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Placing  the  glass 
in  a  cellar,  the  eggs  were  hatched  towards  autumn, 
and  the  grubs  increased  remarkably  in  size.  In  the 
following  May  they  fed  so  voraciously  that  they  re- 
quired a  fresh  turf  every  second  day;  and  even  this 
proving  too  scanty  provender,  he  sowed  in  several 
garden  pots  a  crop  of  pease,  lentils,  and  salad,  and 
when  the  plants  came  up,  he  put  a  pair  of  grubs  into 
each  pot;  and  in  this  manner  he  fed  them  through 
the  second  and  third  vears.  During  this  period, 
they  cast  their  skins  tSree  or  four  times,  going  for 
this  purpose  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  burrowing 
out  a  hole  where  they  might  effect  their  change  un- 
disturbed ;  and  they  do  toe  same  in  winter,  during 
which  they  become  torpid  and  do  not  eat.  When 
the  grub  changes  into  a  pupa,  in  the  third  autumn 
after  it  is  hatched,  it  digs  a  similar  burrow  about  a 

ddeep;  and  when  kept  in  a  pot,  and  prevented 
going  deep  enough,  it  shows  great  uneasiness, 
and  often  dies.  The  perfect  beetle  comes  forth  from 
the  pupa  in  January  or  February;  but  it  is  then  as 
soft  as  it  was  whilst  still  a  grub,  and  does  not  ac- 
quire its  hardness  and  colour  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
nor  does  it  venture  above  ground  before  May,  on  the 
fourth  year  from  the  time  of  its  hatching.     At  tiiis 


Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  therefore  deserves  the  chief  attention 
of  history.  The  numerous  varieties  of  other 
kinds  might  repay  the  curiosity  of  the  diligent 
observer,  but  we  must  be  content  in  general  to 
observe,  that  in  the  great  outlines  of  their  his- 
tory, they  resemble  those  of  which  we  have  just 
been  giving  a  description;  like  them  all  other 
beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  ground,  or  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in 
the  barks  of  trees,  they  change  into  a  worm; 
they  subsist  in  that  state  by  living  upon  the  roots 
of  vegetables,  or  the  succulent  part  of  the  bark 
round  them.  They  generally  live  a  year  at  least 
before  they  change  into  an  aurelia ;  in  that  state 

time,  the  beetles  may  be  observed  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  the  evening,  and  dashing  themselves  about 
in  the  air  as  if  blind ;  hence  the  common  saying,  *  as 
blind  as  a  beetle.'  During  the  three  summers  then 
of  their  existence  in  the  grub  state,  these  insects  do 
immense  iniury,  burrowing  between  the  turf  and  the 
soil,  and  devouring  the  roota  of  grass  and  other 
plants ;  so  that  the  turf  mtLy  easily  be  rolled  off,  as 
if  cut  by  a  turfing  spade,  while  the  soil  underneath 
for  an  inch  or  more  is  turned  into  soft  mould  like 
the  bed  of  a  garden.  The  best  way  of  preventing 
the  ravages  <n  these  insects  would  be  to  employ 
children  to  collect  the  perfect  insects  when  they  first 
appear,  before  they  lay  their  eggs ;  but  when  a  field 
is  once  overrun  with  the  larvae,  nothing  can  be  done 
with  it  except  paring  and  burning  the  sur&oe,  or 
ploughing  it  up,  and  turning  in  a  flock  of  ducks  or 
other  poultry,  or  a  drove  of  pigs,  which  are  said  to 
eat  these  grubs,  and  to  fiitten  on  the  fare.  Drench- 
ing  the  field  with  stable  urine  by  means  of  reservoir 
carta,  like  those  used  for  watering  roads,  would,  if 
sufficiently  done,  both  kill  the  grubs,  and  beneficially 
manure  the  land." 

The  grub  called  the  wire  worm,  though  not  very 
appropriately,  is  the  larva  of  the  spring  or  click  bee- 
tles, known  by  their  long  flattish  body,  and  their 
power  of  springing  with  a  clicking  sound  out  of  the 
hand  when  caught.  The  grubs  of  the  click  beetles 
are  said  to  continue  five  years  before  producing  the 
perfect  insect.  During  this  time  the  grub  feeds 
chiefly  on  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
grass ;  but  seems  also  sometimes  to  attack  the  larger 
roota  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and  salads.  Its  ravages 
are  often  so  extensive  as  to  cut  off  entire  crops  of 
grain.  It  appears  to  be  most  partial  to  land  newly 
broken  up;  and  has  not  been  found  so  abundant  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  unless  in  fields  recently  laid 
down  with  rrass.  '*The  wire  worm,"  says  Spence, 
**  is  particularly  destructive  for  a  few  years  in  gar- 
dens recently  converted  from  pasture-ground.  In 
the  botanic  ^rden  at  Hull,  thus  circumstanced,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  annuals  sown  in  1813  were 
destroved  by  it.  A  very  simple  and  effectual  remedy 
in  such  cases,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  recommended  that  slices  of  potatoes, 
stuck  upon  skewers,  should  be  buried  near  the  seed 
sown,  examined  every  day,  and  the  wire  woods, 
which  collect  upon  them  in  great  numbers,  destroyed." 
The  wire  worm  is  long,  slender,  and  very  tough  and 
hard ;  but  otherwise  it  has  no  resemblance  to  wire, 
bein^  whitish  in  colour,  of  a-flattish  form,  and  jointed 
or  nnged.  Its  breathing  spiracles,  two  in  number, 
are  on  the  back  of  its  last  ring.  An  insect  of  this 
family  is  exceedingly  destructive,  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  sugar-cane ;  the  grub,  according  to  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  feeding  on  its  roots  and  killing  the 
plants. — Ed, 
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they  are  not  entirely  motionless,  nor  entirely 
swaddled  up  without  form. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  endless  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  all ;  and  yet  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable omission  not  to  mention  the  particulari- 
ties of  some  beetles,  which  are  singular  rather 
from  their  size,  their  manners,  or  their  forma- 
tion. That  beetle,  which  the  Americans  call  the 
Tumble-dung,  particularly  demands  our  atten- 
tion; it  is  all  oyer  of  a  dusky  black,  rounder 
than  those  animals  are  generally  found  to  be, 
and  so  strong,  though  not  much  larger  than  the 
common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of  them  be  put 
under  a  brass  candlestick,  it  will  cause  it  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an  in- 
visible hand,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  sight ;  but  this  strength 
is  given  it  for  much  more  useful  purposes  than 
those  of  exciting  human  curiosity,  for  there  is  no 
creature  more  laborious,  either  in  seeking  sub- 
sistence, or  in  providing  a  proper  retreat  for  its 
young.  They  are  endowed  with  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover subsistence  by  their  excellent  smelling, 
which  directs  them  in  flights  to  excrements  just 
fallen  from  man  or  beast,  on  which  they  instantly 
drop,  and  fall  unanimously  to  work  in  forming 
round  balls  or  pellets  thereof,  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  lay  an  egg.  These  pellets,  in  Septem- 
ber, they  convey  three  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  spring ;  when 
the  eggs  are  hatched  the  nests  burst,  and  the  in- 
sects find  their  way  out  of  the  earth.  They  assist 
each  other  with  inde&tigable  industry,  in  rolling 
these  globular  peUets  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the 
tail  foremost,  by  raising  up  their  hinder  part, 
and  shoving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind  feet. 
They  are  always  accompanied  with  other  beetles 
of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  elegant  structure 
and  colour.  The  breast  of  this  is  covered  with  a 
shield  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  shining  like  met- 
al ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  with 
green,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  stands  a 
shining  black  horn,  bended  backwards.  These 
are  called  the  kings  of  the  beetles ;  but  for  what 
reason  is  uncertain,  since  they  partake  of  the 
same  dirty  drudgery  with  the  rest. 

The  Elephant-beetle  is  the  largest  of  this  kind 
hitherto  known,  and  is  found  in  South  America, 
particularly  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as  well  as 
about  the  river  Oroonoko.  It  is  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very 
hard  shell,  fuU  as  thick  and  as  strong  as  that  of 
a  small  crab.  Its  length,  from  its  hinder  part  to 
the  eyes,  is  almost  four  inches,  and  from  the 
same  part  to  the  end  of  the  proboscis,  or  trunk, 
four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  transverse 
diameter  of  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  the  breadth  of  each  elytron,  or  case  for 
the  wings,  is  an  inch  and  three-tenths.  The  an- 
tennsB,  or  feelers,  are  quite  homy;  for  which 
reason  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  is  moveable  at  its 
insertion  into  the  head,  and  seems  to  supply  the 


place  of  feelers.  The  horns  are  eighteenths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  terminate  in  points.  The  pro- 
boscis is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  turns 
upwards,  making  a  crooked  line,  terminatcng  in 
two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long ;  but  they  are  not  perforated  at  the 
end  like  the  proboscis  of  other  insects.  About 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  on  that 
side  next  the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  small 
horn,  which,  if  the  rest  of  the  trunk  were  awaj, 
would  cause  this  part  to  resemble  the  horn  of  a 
rhinoceros.  There  is  indeed  a  beetle  so  called, 
but  then  the  horn  or  trunk  has  no  fork  at  the 
end,  though  the  lower  horn  resembles  this.  The 
feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lob- 
sters' claws.^ 

To  this  class  we  may  also  refer  the  Glow-worm, 
that  little  animal  which  nuikes  snch  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  descriptions  of  our  poets. 
No  two  insects  can  differ  more  than  the  male 
and  female  of  this  species  from  each  other.  The 
male  is  in  every  respect  a  beetle,  having  cases  to 
its  wings,  and  rising  in  the  air  at  pleasure;  the 
female,  on  the  contrary,  has  none,  but  is  entirdy 
a  creeping  insect,  and  is  obliged  to  wait  the  ap- 
proaches of  her  capricious  companion.  The  body 
of  the  female  has  eleven  joints,  with  a  shield 
breast-plate,  the  shape  of  which  is  oval;  the 
head  is  placed  over  this,  and  is  very  small,  and 
the  three  last  joints  of  her  body  are  of  a  yellowish 
colour ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  horn  all  other 
animals,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the 
fining  light  which  it  emits  by  night,  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to  be  an  ema- 
nation which  she  sends  forth  to  allure  the  male 
to  her  company.  Most  travellers  who  have  gone 
through  sandy  countries,  must  well  remember 
the  little  shining  sparks  with  which  the  ditches 
are  studded  on  each  side  of  the  road.  If  incited 
by  curiosity  to  approach  more  nearly,  he  will 
find  this  light  4ent  forth  by  the  glow-worm;  if 
he  should  keep  the  Uttle  animal  for  some  time, 
its  Ught  continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  last  ap- 
pears totally  extinct.  The  manner  in  which 
this  light  is  produced  has  hitherto  continued  in- 
explicable ;  it  is  probable  the  little  animal  is  sup- 
plied with  some  electrical  powers,  so  that  by 
rubbing  the  joints  of  its  body  against  each  other, 
it  thus  supplies  a  stream  of  light,  which  if  it  al- 
lures the  male,  as  we  are  told,  serves  for  veiy 
useful  purposest* 

>  See  Supplementary  Note,  p.  481. 

s  It  is  a  Question  by  no  means  decided,  whether 
the  light  of  the  female  glow-worm  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  popularly  and  poetically  believed, — as  the 
lamp  of  love  to  attract  and  direct  the  vagrant  male. 
Baron  de  Geer  says  that  *Hhis  insect  shines  in  its  in- 
fant  state,  in  that  of  larva,  and  even  after  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  nymph.  Now,  as  in  the  first  of 
these  states  it  cannot 'propagate,  and  still  less  in  the 
second,  with  what  design  is  the  light  displayed?  It 
must  serve  some  purpose  yet  unknown.  The  authors 
who  have  spoken  of  the  male  glow-worms  say  posi- 
tively that  ikey  shine  in  the  dark  as  well  as  females." 
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The  Gantharifl  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from 
whenoe  come  caQtharides,  well  known  in  the 
shops  bj  the  name  of  Spanish  flies,  and  for  their 
use  in  blisters.  They  have  feelers  like  bristles, 
flexible  cases  to  the  wings,  a  breast  pretty  plain, 
and  the  sides  of  the  belly  wrinkled.  Cantharides 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour ;  those  used  in  the  shops  also  do  the  same. 
The  lajTgest  in  these  parts  are  about  an  inch 
long,  and  as  much  in  circumference,  but  others 
are  not  above  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Some 
are  of  a  pure  azure  colour,  others  of  pure  gold, 
and  others  again  have  a  mixture  of  pure  gold 

•*Wc  have,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "in  two  instances 
observed  tlds  luminositv  of  the  male,  which,  how- 
ever, ia  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  female. 
Ray  first  discovered  this  fiurt  in  the  common  glow- 
worm, and  Geoffrey  and  Muller  give  their  testimony 
to  its  accuracy;  while  Uliger  records  it  as  occurring 
still  more  remarkably  in  two  foreign  species  {Lam- 
pynu  BpUjtdidula,  and  L,  hemiptera).  Kirby  and 
Spence  made  an  attempt  to  rebut  the  inferences 
drawn  from  these  &cts,  by  remarking  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  male  having  the  same  luminous  pro- 
perty, no  more  proves  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of 
the  female  is  not  intended  for  conducting  him  to  her, 
than  the  existence  of  nipples  and  sometimes  of  milk 
in  the  breast  of  man,  proves  that  the  breast  of  woman 
is  not  meant  for  the  support  of  her  offspring.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  the  hght  in  the  male  glow-worm 
can  be  thus  compared  with  such  decidedly  sexual  or- 
gans, though  in  the  larva  it  may  certainly  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  principle  of  graidual  development. 
Mr.  Main  thinks  tiiat  the  design  of  the  light  in  the 
female  is  proved  by  the  propensity  of  the  males  to 
fly  towards  light,  and  states  that  they  have  been  seen 
in  such  numbers,  as  sometimes  to  cover  a  table  round 
a  lighted  candle  in  an  open  room.  But  he  surely  for- 
gets that  gnats  and  moths  do  the  same,  although  their 
females  are  not  luminous.  In  a  still  more  splendid 
luminous  insect,  the  fire-fly  of  tropical  countries,  we 
are  not  informed  whether  the  light  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  pairing.  The  insect  itself  is  one  of 
the  dick-beetles,  several  others  of  which  are  also 
luminous.  Southey  has  given  a  spirited  and  accu- 
rate description  of  this  fire-fly: — 


*80on  did  nlffht  di^ay 


light  d 
'd:  In 


More  wonders  than  It  veil'd:  innumeroos  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarmed,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  Tisible :  one  while  thev  streamed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeoas  colours  from  the  eye  of  daj ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark,  eladed  search, 
Self^hrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  akj, 
Bosa  like  a  shower  of  fire.'— JCmIoo. 

We  are  told  by  Mouffet,  that  when  Sir  Thomas 
Cavendish  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley  landed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  saw  in  the  evening  an  infinite  num- 
her  of  moving  lights  in  the  woods,  which,  thoujgh 
nothbg  more  than  fire-flies,  were  taken  by  them  tor 
Spaidards  advancing  upon  Uiem  by  torch-light,  they 
immediately  fled  to  their  ships.  *We  are  not  aware 
that  any  native  insect  is  luminous  besides  the  glow- 
worm and  the  electric  centipede,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  though  its  light  is  seldom  seen, 
in  consequence  of  its  living  in  holes  or  under  ground, 
from  which  it  is  seldom  roused  during  the  night. 
We  have,  however,  more  than  once  seen  it  in  out- 
houses, or  crawling  along  a  pathway,  upon  which  it 
sometimes  leaves  a  track  of  phosphoric  matter  tiiat 
may  be  lifted.  On  two  different  occasions  we  col- 
lected some  of  this,  but  it  disappeared,  probably  by 
evaporation,  before  we  could  subject  it  to  chemical 
analysis." — Insect  MisceUanies. 


and  azure  colours;  but  they  are  all  very  bril- 
liant and  extremely  beautiful.  These  insects,  as 
is  well  known,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  man- 
kind, making  a  part  in  many  medicines  condu- 
cive to  human  preservation.  They  are  chiefly 
motives  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal;  but  they 
are  to  be  met  with  also  about  Paris  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  poplar, 
and  the  rose-trees,  and  also  among  wheat,  and  in 
meadows.  It  is  very  certain,  that  these  insects 
are  fond  of  ash-leaves,  insomuch  that  they  will 
sometimes  strip  one  of  these  trees  quite  bare. 
Some  aflirm  that  these  flies  delight  in  sweet- 
smelling  herbs ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  they 
are  fond  of  honey-suckles,  lilac,  and  wild-cherry 
shrubs ;  but  some  that  have  sought  after  them 
declare  they  never  could  find  them  on  elder- 
trees,  nut-trees,  and  among  wheat.  We  are  told 
that  the  country  people  expect  the  return  of 
these  insects  eveiy  seven  years.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  such  a  number  of  these  insects  have 
been  seen  together  in  the  air,  that  they  appeared 
like  swarms  of  bees ;  and  that  they  have  so  disa- 
greeable a  smell,  that  it  may  be  perceived  a  great 
way  off,  especially  about  sunset,  though  they  are 
not  seen  at  that  time.  This  bad  smell  is  a  guide 
for  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  catch 
them.  When  they  are  caught  they  dry  them, 
after  which  they  are  so  light,  that  fifty  will  hard- 
ly weigh  a  drachm.  Those  that  gather  them  tie 
them  in  a  bag,  or  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  that  has 
been  well  worn,  and  then  they  kill  them  with 
the  vapours  of  hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  in  boxes.  These 
flies,  thus  dried,  being  chemically  analyzed,  yield 
a  great  deal  of  volatile  caustic  salt,  mixed  with 
a  little  oil,  phlegm,  and  earth.  Cantharides  are 
penetrating,  corrosive,  and  applied  to  the  skiTi, 
raise  blisters,  from  whence  proceeds  a  great  deal 
of  seroaity.  They  are  made  use  of  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly.  However,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  effects  of  these  flies  should  &11  princi- 
pally upon  the  urinary  passages ;  for  though 
some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this,  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have 
said  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  they  affect 
these  parts  in  a  manner  which  may  be  very 
learnedly  described,  but  very  obscurely  compre- 
hended. 

An  insect  of  great,  though  perhaps  not  equal 
use  in  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Eermes ;  it  is  produced  in  the  ex- 
crescence of  an  oak,  called  the  berry-bearing 
ilex,  and  appears  at  first  wrapt  up  in  a  mem- 
branaceous bladder,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  smooth 
and  shining,  of  a  brownish -red  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  very  fine  ash -coloured  pow- 
der. This  bag  teems  with  a  number  of  reddish 
eggs  or  insects,  which  being  rubbed  with  the 
fingers  pour  out  a  crimson  liquor.  It  is  only 
met  with  in  warm  countries  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  In  the  month  of  April  this  in- 
sect becomes  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea,  and 
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its  eggs  some  time  after  burst  from  the  womb, 
and  soon  turning  worms,  run  about  the  branches 
and  leayes  of  the  tree.  They  are  of  two  sexes, 
and  the  females  have  been  hitherto  described; 
but  the  males  are  very  distinct  from  the  former, 
and  are  a  sort  of  small  flies  like  gnats,  with  six 
feet,  of  which  the  four  forward  are  short,  and  the 
two  backward  long,  divided  into  four  joints,  and 
armed  with  three  crooked  nails.  There  are  two 
feelers  on  the  head,  a  line  and  a  half  long,  which 
are  moveable,  streaked,  and  articulated.  The 
tail,  at  the  back  part  of  the  body,  is  half  a  line 
long,  and  forked.  The  whole  body  is  covered 
with  two  transparent  wings,  and  they  leap  about 
in  the  manner  of  fleas.  The  harvest  of  the  ker- 
mes  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winter,  and  the  women  gather  them 
before  sun-rising,  tearing  them  off  with  their 
nails,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  loss  from  the 
hatching  of  the  insects.  They  sprinkle  them 
with  vinegar,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
where  they  acquire  a  red  colour. 

An  insect,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  than  either 
of  the  former,  is  the  Cochineal,  which  has  been 
very  variously  described  by  authors ;  some  have 
supposed  it  a  vegetable  excrescence  firom  the  tree 
upon  which  it  is  found;  some  have  described  it 
as  a  louse ;  some,  as  a  bug ;  and  some,  as  a  beetle. 
As  they  appear  in  our  shops  when  brought  from 
America,  they  are  of  an  irr^ular  shape,  convex 
on  one  side,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other ; 
but  are  both  marked  with  transverse  streaks  or 
wrinkles.  They  are  of  a  scarlet  colour  within, 
and  without  of  a  blackish  red,  and  sometimes  of 
a  white,  reddish,  or  ash  colour,  which  are  ac- 
counted the  best,  and  are  brought  to  us  from 
Mexico.  The  cochineal  insect  is  of  an  oval  form, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  with  six  feet,  and  a 
snout  or  trunk.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive, 
and  is  nourished  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the 
plant.  Its  body  consists  of  several  rings,  and 
when  it  is  once  fixed  on  the  plant,  it  continues 
immoveable,  being  subject  to  no  change.  Some 
pretend  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  domestic, 
which  is  best ;  and  the  other  wild,  that  is  of  a 
vivid  colour;  however,  they  appear  to  be  the 
same,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  wild 
feeds  upon  uncultivated  trees,  without  any  assist- 
ance, whereas  the  domestic  is  carefully,  at  a 
stated  season,  removed  to  cultivated  trees,  where 
it  feeds  upon  a  purer  juice.  Those  who  take 
oare  of  these  insects,  place  them  on  the  prickly- 
pear  plant  in  a  certain  order,  and  are  very  in- 
dustrious in  defending  them  firom  other  insects ; 
for  if  any  other  kind  come  among  them,  they 
take  care  to  brush  them  off  with  foxes'  tails. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  and 
cold  weather  are  coming  on,  which  are  fiital  to 
these  insects,  they  take  off  the  leaves  or  branches 
covered  with  oodiineal,  that  have  not  attained 
their  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houses  till  winter  is  past.  These  leaves 
are  very  thick  and  juicy,  and  supply  them  with 


sufficient  nourishment,  while  they  remain  within 
doors.  When  the  milder  weather  returns,  and 
these  animals  are  about  to  exclude  thdr  young, 
the  natives  make  them  nests,  like  those  of  birds, 
but  less,  of  tree  moss,  or  soft  hay,  or  the  down  of 
cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  nest.  These 
they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly-pear  plant, 
and  in  three  or  four  days*  time  they  bring  forth 
their  young,  which  leave  their  nests  in  a  few 
days,  and  creep  upon  the  branches  of  the  plant, 
till  they  find  a  proper  place  to  rest  in,  and  take 
in  their  nourishment ;  and  until  the  femalcB  are 
fecundated  by  the  males,  which,  as  in  the  former 
tribe,  differ  very  widely  from  the  females,  being 
winged  insects,  whereas  the  others  only  creep, 
and  are  at  most  stationary.  When  t^ey  are 
impregnated,  they  produce  a  new  offspring,  m 
that  the  propagator  has  a  new  harvest  thrice  a- 
year.  When  the  native  Americans  have  gathered 
the  cochineal,  they  put  them  into  holes  in  the 
ground,  where  they  kill  them  with  boiling  water, 
and  afterwards  dry  tJiem  in  the  sun,  or  in  an 
oven,  or  lay  them  upon  hot  plates.  From  the 
various  methods  of  killing  them,  arise  the  dif- 
ferent colours  which  they  appear  in  when  brought 
to  us.  While  they  are  living  they  seem  to  be 
sprinkled  over  with  a  white  powder,  which  thej 
lose  as  soon  as  the  boiling  water  is  poured  upon 
them.  Those  that  are  dried  upon  hot  plates  are 
the  blackest.  What  we  call  the  cochineal  are 
only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a  sort  of  fly, 
as  already  observed  in  the  kermes.  They  are 
used  both  for  dying  and  medicine,  and  are  said 
to  have  much  the  same  virtue  as  the  kennea, 
though  they  are  now  seldom  used  alone,  but  are 
mixed  with  other  things  for  the  sake  of  the 
colour. 

I  shall  end  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe 
with  the  history  of  an  animal  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  under  this  species,  and  yet  can- 
not be  more  methodically  ranged  under  any  other. 
This  is  the  insect  that  forms  and  reddes  in  the 
gall-nut,  the  spoils  of  which  are  converted  to 
such  useful  purposes.  The  gall-insects  are  bred 
in  a  sort  of  bodies  adhering  to  a  kind  of  oak  in 
Asia,  which  differ  with  regard  to  their  colour, 
size,  roughness,  smoothness,  and  shape,  and  which 
we  call  galls.  They  are  not  fruit,  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  preternatural  tumours,  owing  to 
the  wounds  given  to  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs 
of  the  tree,  by  a  kind  of  insects  that  lay  their 
egg8  within  them.  This  animal  is  furnished  with 
an  implement,  by  which  the  female  penetrates 
into  the  bark  of  ^e  tree,  or  into  that  spot  which 
just  begins  to  bud,  and  there  sheds  a  drop  of 
corrosive  fluid  into  the  cavity.  Having  thus 
formed  a  receptacle  for  her  eggs,  she  deposits 
them  in  the  place,  and  dies  soon  after.  The 
heart  of  the  bud  being  thus  wounded,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  nutritive  juice  is  interrupted,  and 
the  fermentation  thereof,  with  the  poison  in- 
jected by  the  fly,  bums  the  parts  adjacent,  and 
then  alters  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant    The 
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juice  or  sap,  tamed  back  from  its  natural  course, 
extravasates,  and  flows  round  the  egg.  After 
which  it  swells  and  dilates  by  the  assistance  of 
some  bubbles  of  air,  which  get  admission  through 
the  pores  of  the  bark,  and  which  run  in  the  ves- 
sels with  the  sap.  The  external  coat  of  this  ex- 
crescence is  dried  by  the  air,  and  grows  into  a 
figure,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bow 
of  an  arch,  or  the  roundness  of  a  kernel  This 
little  ball  receives  its  nutriment,  growth,  and 
vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  by 
slow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gaU-mU,  | 
The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  spacious ! 
vault,  finds  in  the  substance  of  the  ball,  which  is 
as  yet  very  tender,  a  subsistence  suitable  to  its  | 
nature ;  gnaws  and  digests  it  till  the  time  comes 
for  its  transformation  to  a  nymph,  and  from  that 
state  of  existence  changtes  into  a  fly.  After  this,  | 
the  insect,  perceiving  itself  duly  provided  with  | 
all  things  requisite,  disengages  itself  soon  from 
its  confinement,  and  takes  its  flight  into  the 
open  air.  The  case,  however,  is  not  similar  with 
respect  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn. 
The  cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  before  the 
worm  is  transformed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly 
can  pierce  through  its  enclosure.  The  nut  falls 
with  the  leaves,  and  although  you  may  imagine 
that  the  fly  which  lies  within  is  lost,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  its  being 
covered  up  so  dose,  is  the  means  of  its  preser- 
vation. Thus  it  spends  the  winter  in  a  warm 
house,  where  every  crack  and  craxmy  of  the  nut 
is  well  stopped  up ;  and  lies  buried,  as  it  were, 
under  a  heap  of  leaves,  which  preserves  it  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  This  apartment, 
however,  though  so  commodious  a  retreat  in  the 
winter,  is  a  perfect  prison  in  the  spring.  The 
fly,  roused  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  first  heats, 
breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges  where  it 
pleases.  A  very  small  aperture  is  sufficient, 
since  at  this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive 
creature.  Besides,  the  ringlets  whereof  its  body 
is  composed,  dilate,  and  become  pliant  in  the 
passage. 

Supplement  ART  Note. 

We  shall  here  notice  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  numeroun  speeieti  of  beetles. 

The  Bombardier,  or  Exploding  beetle,  has  the  head, 
antenme,  thorax  and  feet  of  a  brownish  red  colour. 
The  eyes  are  black,  and  the  abdomen  and  wing-cases 
blue,  bordering  on  black ;  the  latter  are  marked  with 
broad  but  shallow  striv.  This  insect  is  sometimes 
found  in  England.  It  conceals  itself  among  stones, 
and  seems  to  make  little  use  of  its  wings.  When 
it  moves  it  is  by  a  sort  of  jump ;  and  when  it  is 
touched,  we  are  surprised  with  a  noise  resembling 
the  discharge  of  a  mnsquet  in  miniature,  during 
which  a  blue  smoke  may  be  seen  to  proceed  from 
its  extremity.  The  insect  may  at  an^  time  be  made 
to  play  off  its  artillery  by  scratching  its  back  with  a 
needle.  If  we  may  believe  Rolander,  who  first  made 
these  observations,  it  can  give  twenty  discharges 
successively.  A  bladder,  placed  near  its  posterior 
extremity,  is  the  arsenid  that  contains  its  store. 
This  is  Its  chief  defence  against  its  enemies;  ai)c| 
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the  v^Kiar,  or  liquid,  that  proceeds  from  it  is  of 
so  pungent  a  nature,  that,  if  it  happen  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  eyes,  it  makes  them  smart  as  if 
brandy  bad  been  thrown  into  them.  The  principal 
enemy  of  the  bombardier  is  another  insect  of  the 
same  tribe,  but  three  or  four  times  its  size.  When 
pursued  or  fatigued,  the  bombardier  has  recourse  to 
this  stratagem:  he  lies  down  in  the  path  of  his 
enemy,  who  advances  with  open  mouth  to  seise  him; 
but  OD  the  discharge  of  the  artillery,  this  suddenly 
dfa  ws  back,  and  remains  for  a  while  confused,  during 
which  the  bombardier  conceals  himself  io  some  neigh- 
bouring crevice;  but,  if  not  lucky  enough  to  find 
one,  the  other  returns  to  the  attack,  takes  the  insect 
by  the  head  and  tears  it  off. 

The  Mkak'beetle  derives  its  name  from  its  musky 
smell.  The  grubs  from  which  these  beetles  pro- 
ceed resemble  soft,  slender  worms,  and  are  provided 
with  six  hard  legs.  They  are  commonly  white,  and 
penetrate  into  the  inner  part  of  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  food,  and  likewise  a  retreat  after  they 
are  transformed  into  nymphs.  As  soon  as  the  last 
change  is  completed,  the  winged  Capricorn  is  seen 
issuing  from  these  cavities,  and  may  then  be  very 
eamly  caught.  Many  of  these  beetles  emit  an  odour 
which  is  perceived  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
when  they  are  laid  bold  of,  produce  a  sound  which 
is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen. 

The  Larger  MiuA-eeented  Green  Capricorn  beetle 
is  a  very  lar^fe,  beautiful  insect,  being  of  a  glossy, 
brilliant,  bluish  green  colour,  with  a  cast  of  a  shin- 
ing golden  yeHow.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
blue,  and  the  wings  underneath  the  cases  are  black. 
The  legs  are  of  the  same  bluish  green  colour,  but 
rather  paler ;  each  side  of  the  breast  is  furnished  with 
a  sharp  protuberance ;  between  these  points  are  three 
small  tubercles  near  the  wings,  and  tnree  others  to* 
wards  the  head.  The  cases  oif  the  wings  are  oblong, 
and  have  three  ribs  somewhat  elevated,  which  run 
lengthwise.  The  feelers  are  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  are  composed  of  many  small  joints,  which  de- 
crease in  size  towards  the  ends.  It  frequents  the 
leaves  of  the  willow,  and  has  an  agreeable  musky 
smell. 

The  RMnoeeros  beetle  is  verv  rare,  and  inhabits 
Asia.  The  throat  is  retuse  and  unarmed ;  the  horr 
on  the  head  simple  and  slightly  curved ;  the  shield  is 
bifid;  and  the  sheUs  punctated.  The  body  is  of  a 
pitchy  black ;  beneath  hairy.  The  throat  of  the 
female  is  excavate.  The  Elephant  beetle  will  be 
found  described  in  the  text. 

The  GoUah  beetle  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  tribe, 
and  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Africa.  Its  horns 
are  elevate,  with  a  fissile  tip.  The  legs  are  generally 
toothed;  the  body  is  thick  and  compact:  the  throat 
is  unarmed,  and  the  head  somewhat  forked. 

The  Midae  beetle  has  the  antennae  divided  at  the 
tip,  or  head,  into  several  lamelUe;  the  joints  of  the 
fore-legs  are  generally  toothed;  its  thorax  is  broad 
and  treble-homed;  with  a  double- homed  sinuated 
clypeus.  In  the  beetle  tribe  we  are  presented  with 
a  wonderful,  and  as  it  were  almost  capricious  diver- 
sity of  form ;  every  variation  of  bora  and  process, 
that  imagination  can  conceive,  being  exemplified  in 
the  different  species  of  this  extensive  genus;  and  if 
their  size  approached  to  that  of  the  laiger  animals, 
even  the  monsters  of  romance  would  be  exceeded  hj 
the  realities  of  nature.  In  some  the  head  alone  is 
horned,  in  others  the  thorax  only,  and  in  others  both 
head  ^'^  thorax  are  fumisKed  with  these  appen- 
da^AS.  Amongst  the  rarest,  as  well  as  the  most 
8i^  tiia^  spedes,  may  be  reckoned  the  midas  beetle, 
\  ^  h  1^  ^  native  of  America,  and  particularly  of 
^^^^k  Ailk^^*  ^  colour  is  deep  black;  but  the 
^nU*  narts,  especially  towards  the  breast  and  the 
XJAfi^    Vi«  of  the  legs,  are  coated  with  dark  ferrugin- 
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0U8  do\Tn.    The  eljrtra,  or  wing-sheaths,  are  marked 
by  a  few  longitudinal  stris. 

The  Kangaroo  beeiU  is  another  instance  of  the 
freaks  of  nature;  for  there  hardly  can  be  conceived 
an  animated  form  more  remarkable  than  the  Kan- 
garoo beetle.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that»  in 
general,  the  colour  of  the  larger  beetles  is  either 
lack  or  brown,  and  seldom  exhibits  that  rich  assort- 
ment of  brilliant  hues  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  the 
smaller  coleopterous  insects.  A  striking  exception, 
however,  to  this  rule  occurs  in  this  insect,  which  to 
a  form  the  most  seemingly  disproportioned  unites 
the  most  beautiful  colours,  the  whole  animal  on  the 
upper  surface  being  of  the  richest  and  most  shining 
ffrass  green,  while  the  under  surfiMie  is  ornamented 
by  a  metallic  lustre  resembling  that  of*  burnished 
copper :  this  is  particularly  conspicuous  on  the  hind 
legs,  which  are  of  so  enormous  a  size  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  animal,  as  to  appear,  at  first  view, 
rather  an  inconvenience  to  it.  The  animal  may, 
however,  be  formed  for  leaping ;  for  which  purpose 
this  extrava^t  size  of  leg  may  be  well  calculated. 
It  is  from  this  dreumstance  that  it  has  received  the 
title  of  kangaroo  beetle. 

In  the  Golden  bestle,  the  antennae,  or  horns,  are 
elevate,  with  a  fissile  tip ;  legs  generally  toothed ; 
and  the  body  thick  and  compact.  The  first  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  ftimisned  on  each  side  with 
a  prominent  tooth.  The  golden  beetle  is  a  species 
of  peculiar  beauty,  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon black  or  garden  beetle,  but  of  a  somewhat  flat- 
ter shape,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  golden-green  colour, 
sometimes  marked  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
wing-sheaths  by  a  few  transverse  whitish  streaks. 
This  elegant  animal  is  not  uncommon  during  the 
hottest  part  of  summer,  frequenting  various  plants 
and  flowers.  The  larva  or  catermUar  of  the  golden 
beetle  is  commonly  found  ui  the  nollows  of  trees,  or 
among  the  loose  dry  soil  at  their  roots,  and  some^ 
times  in  the  earth  of  ant-hills.  It  remains  about 
three  years  before  it  chanffes  to  a  chrysalis. 

The  Siag-heetU  is  so  called  from  the  singular  form 
of  its  large  moveable  maxilla,  which  resemble  the 
horns  of  a  stag.  These  instruments  project  from 
the  head  nearly  one-third  of  the  animal's  length,  and 
are  broad  and  flat.  In  the  middle,  towards  the  inner 
part  they  have  a  small  branch,  and  the  ends  are 
forked.  These  romantic  horns  are  supported  by  a 
head,  short,  broad,  and  irregular;  the  thorax  inter- 
vening  between  it  and  the  body  is  narrower  than 
either,  and  marginated  around.  The  colour  of  the 
whole  animal  is  a  deep  brown,  its  shells  or 


being  perfectly  plain  and  unadorned  with  either 
streaks  or  lines.  The  female  stag-beetle  is  distin- 
guished by  having  horns  not  above  half  as  large  as 
those  of  tne  male.  Thev  are  both,  however,  armed 
on  the  anterior  side  witn  small  teeth  through  their 
whole  length.  In  both  the  male  and  female  the 
horns  are  sometimes  as  red  as  coral,  which  gives  the 
animal  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  these  animals  are  very  rare;  their 
usual  residence  is  the  oak.  Though  here  it  grows 
to  such  a  size  as  to  be  the  largest  of  all  coleopterous 
insects  in  this  part  of  the  world,  yet  in  countries 
where  the  climate  is  warmer,  and  the  forests  more 
extensive,  the  stag-beetle  arrives  at  a  much  greater 
bulk,  and  possesses  uncommon  strength  and  vigour. 
In  those  parts  their  horns  become  a  formidable  offen- 
sive weapon,  and  their  bite  is  dreaded  by  those  who 
have  once  experienced  its  effects. 

The  Violet-beetle  is  a  beautiful  insect  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  a  dark  violet  colour;  the  ed^s  of  the 
cases  to  the  wings  and  of  the  thorax  are  violet,  with 
a  shade  of  purple.  The  former  are  without  either 
dots  or  streaks,  but  are  marked  lengthwise  with  deep 
wrinkles.  This  insect  is  most  commonly  found 
among  rotten  wood. 


The  Elk-homed  Stag-chaffer  has  the  antenne  ele- 
vated  with  a  compressed  tip,  divided  into  lainellc  on 
the  inner  side:  the  jaws  are  stretched  forwards, 
exserted  and  toothed.  This  rare  species  is  a  nstiTe 
of  India. 

The  Great  Stag-beetle  is  the  largest  of  any  isMct 
found  in  Great  Britain,  measuring  sometimes  netrly 
three  inches  from  the  points  of  its  jaw  to  the  ex- 
tremityof  its  abdomen.  Its  colour  is  entirely  dark- 
brown,  except  the  jaws,  which  are  sometimes  as  red 
as  coral,  and  give  it  a  very  beaotiful  appearsncc;  by 
these,  which  somewhat  resemble  in  form  the  hon» 
of  a  stag,  it  is  readily  distinguished  frtMn  all  other 
insects.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England, 
these  insects  are  very  common  in  the  oak  and  willov 
trees,  in  the  stumps  or  about  the  branches  of  wbidi 
thev  remain  hidden  during  the  dav;  fljring  about  and 
feeding  on  the  leaves  only  in  the  evening.  The 
month  of  July  is  the  time  during  which  they  are 
principally  seen.  The  males  in  particular  have  great 
strength  in  their  mandibles  or  jaws.  With  these  tbejr 
are  able  to  pinch  very  severely.  It  is  a  singular  dr- 
cumstance,  with  regard  to  these  insects,  that  there 
have  been  found  several  of  their  heads  near  together, 
and  all  perfectly  alive,  while  the  trunks  ana  abdo- 
mens were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  sometimes  only  the 
abdomens  have  been  found  gone,  while  the  beads 
and  trunks  have  been  left  toigeUier.  How  this  oc- 
curred  has  not  yet  been  properly  discovered;  but  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  it  must  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  tne  severe  battles  which  at  tones  take 
place  among  these,  the  fiercest  of  the  insect  tribes: 
but  their  mouths  not  being  formed  for  animal  food, 
we  are  at  a  Ibss  to  guess  ^at  becomes  of  their  abdo- 
mens. They  do  not  fly  till  most  of  the  birds  ha?e 
retired  to  rest ;  and  indeed  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
any  of  these  devoured  them,  it  would  be  dtflicalt  to 
say  why  the  head  or  trunks  alone  should  be  reeded. 
The  females  deposit  their  egjgu  in  decayed  or  worm- 
eaten  trees.  The  larvae,  which  are  round  and  whit- 
ish, with  rust-coloured  head  and  legs,  are  nourished 
upon  the  bark.  In  tJiis  state  they  pass  six  yean. 
when  about  to  undergo  their  change  into  a  chrysalis, 
each  insect  forms  a  hard  and  solid  ball  of  the  fonn 
of  an  egg,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  the  hand.  When 
the  pe%ct  insect  issues  forth,  it  is  at  first  quite  soft; 
its  parts,  however,  soon  harden,  and  in  a  little  whOe 
it  is  able  to  fly  away. 

The  bodies  of  the  Water4feetk  tribe  are  admirabij 
formed  for  passing  through  the  water  with  as  little 
impediment  as  possible,  being  nearly  boat -shaped, 
and  on  the  surftce  perfectly  smooth.  They  inhabit 
ponds  and  ditches,  but  occasionally  fly  abroad,  in 
search  of  other  waters.  The  males  are  distinguished 
from  the  females  by  having  a  homy  concave  flap  or 
shield  on  the  fore-legs.  The  hind-l^s  in  both  sexes 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  aquatic  residence  of 
the  insects,  being  furnished  on  the  inner  sides  with  a 
series  of  long  pna  dose-set  filaments,  so  as  somewhat 
to  resemble  fins.  In  the  large  spedes  the  elytra  or 
wing-cases  of  the  males  are  smooth,  and  those  of  the 
females  furrowed.  The  larvae  are  extremely  von- 
dous,  feeding  on  other  aquatic  insects,  on  worms, 
and  even  on  fish.  They  continue  in  this  state  shout 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  when  about  to  change 
into  tile  pupa  state,  they  form  a  convenient  cell,  and 
secrete  tnemselves  for  the  purpose  in  the  banks,  or 
amongst  the  weeds. 

The  MarginaUd  Water-beetle  is  black  in  the  body. 
The  edges  of  the  thorax  and  other  marsins  of  the 
wing-cases  are  yeUow.  Although  water  is  the  prin- 
dpal  element  in  which  these  insects  reside,  they  are, 
like  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  perfectly  amphibious. 
They  may  occasionally  be  fbund  in  all  fresh  waters, 
but  are  most  frequently  seen  either  in  such  as  are 
stagnant,  or  where  the  stream  is  extremely  slow. 
They  are  predatory  and  very  voradoos,  devooring,  ii 
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great  numbers*  not  only  other  water  insects,  but 
oftentimes  dso  those  of  the  land.  They  seise  their 
prey  in  their  fore-legs,  and  with  these  carry  it  to  their 
mouths.  Although  they  are  able  to  continue  im- 
mersed for  a  great  length  of  time,  vet  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  rise  occasionally  to  the  surfituse  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  breathe.  They  swim  with  great 
celerity ;  and  in  flying  make  a  humming  or  droning 
noise  like  beetles.  The  larvn  have  powerful  jaws, 
and  six  long  legs.  At  the  posterior  part  of  their 
body,  which  tapers  towards  tne  extremity,  there  are 
two  small  slender  processes,  situated  somewhat  ob- 
liquely,  and  moveable  at  the  base.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  that  the  larva  suspends  itself  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  respiring  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  it  does  through  two  small  cylin- 
drical tubes,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

To  the  beetle-kind  also  belong  those  animals  which 
causes  such  alarm  to  the  superstitious  by  their  tick- 
ing  noise.  Various  species  of  this  insect  are  to  be 
found  in  Britain. 

The  Death'Watek,  or  PHmus,  is  a  dusker  or  some- 
what hairy  insect,  with  irregular  brownish  spots, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  smallness,  this  creature  is  often  the  cause  of 
serious  alarm  among  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
from  the  noise  that  it  makes  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
^ear,  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  From  this 
it  has  its  name ;  for,  whenever  this  faculty  is  exerted, 
it  is  esteemed  portent! ve  of  death  to  some  one  of  the 
family  in  the  house  where  it  is  heard.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  advanced  state  of  spring  that  this  insect  com- 
mences its  noise,  which  is  no  more  than  a  call  or 
signal  by  which  they  are  mutually  attracted  to  each 
other ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
call  of  birds.  This  noise  does  not  arise  from  the 
voice,  but  from  the  insect's  beating  on  an  v  hard  sub- 
stance with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of  the  bead.  The 
general  number  of  successive  distinct  strokes  is  from 
seven  to  nine,  or  eleven.  These  are  given  in  pretty 
quick  succession,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals; and  in  old  houses,  where  the  insects  are 
numerous,  they  maj  be  heard,  if  the  weather  be 
warm,  every  hour  in  the  day.  The  noise  exactly 
resembles  that  made  by  beating  with  the  nail  upon 
a  table.  The  insect  being  difficult  to  discover,  from 
its  obscure  grayish- brown  colour,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  decayed  wood,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
from  what  exactly  the  sound  proceeds.  Mr.  Stack- 
;  house  observed  carefully  the  manner  of  its  beating. 
He  says  the  insect  raises  itself  on  its  hinder  legs, 
and  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined,  beats  its  head 
I  with  ^eat  force  and  agility  against  the  place  on 
'  which  it  stands.  One  of  them,  on  a  sedge-bottomed 
chair,  exerted  so  much  force,  that  its  strokes  were 
I  impressed  and  visible  in  the  exterior  coat  of  the 
I  sedge,  for  a  spa4%  equal  to  that  of  a  silver  penny. 
<  Mr.  Stackhouseltook  this  insect  and  put  it  into  a 
box.  On  th^^olowing  day  he  opened  the  box,  and 
set  it  in  the  6un.  It  seemed  very  brisk,  and  crept 
about  with  great  activity  on  the  bits  of  sedge  and 
rotten  wood,  till  at  last  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
pieces,  it  extended  its  wings,  and  was  about  to  take 
flight ;  he  shut  down  the*  lid,  when  it  withdrew  them, 
and  remained  quiet.  He  kept  it  by  him  about  a 
fortnight.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  little  ani- 
mal is  capable  of  being  tamed.  Dr.  Derham  kept  a 
male  ana  female  together  in  a  box  for  about  three 
weeks;  and  by  imitating  their  noise,  (beating  with 
his  nail,  or  tlie  point  of  a  pen,  on  a  table  or  board,) 
he  made  them  beat  whenever  he  pleased,  and  they 
would  not  only  answer  very  readily,  but  even  con- 
tinued their  beatings*  as  long  as  required.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  one  of  them  died,  soon  after  which 
the  other  gnawed  its  way  out  and  escaped.  As  to 
the  identity  of  the  death-watch,  Mr.  Westwood 
says:  **  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  more  than  one  in- 


sect  is  thus  designated:  the  name,  in  fact,  being  a 
generic  rather  than  a  specific  one ;  any  unusual  tick- 
ing being  called  the  death-watch.  The  noise,  how-  ^ 
ever,  made  by  the  A'tropos  Ugi^lrius  is  not  near  so  * 
loud  as  that  of  the  Andbiutn,  One  species  of  this 
genus,  A,  stritttum^  bores  into  the  painted  wooden 
chimney-board  of  my  study.  The  perfect  insects 
appear,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  flying 
about  the  room  in  search  of  their  mates;  but  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  bee- 
tles, I  hear  the  ticking  in  the  interior  of  the  chimney- 
board  ;  and  as  it  is  most  probable  that  these  insects 
lie  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  pupa  state,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  noise  is  caused  by  the  larva 
in  gnawing  the  wood  with  its  powerful  paws.  The 
females,  i^r  impregnation,  must  deposit  their  eggs 
either  by  boring  into  the  wood  with  their  ovipositor, 
or  they  probably  creep  into  some  of  the  old  holes 
made  on  their  exclusion,  and  so  get  into  the  wood 
without  any  trouble." 

The  Death-watch  Termes  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  ptinus  just  mentioned,  is  of  a  very  different 
tribe,  and  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  At  first 
sight  it  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  louse :  ^  its 
mouth,  however,  with  a  glass,  is  seen  to  be  reddish, 
and  its  eyes  are  yellow.  The  antennae  are  sharply 
pointed,  and  somewhat  long.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  observed  to  have  wings.  This  insect  is 
usually  found  in  old  wood,  decayed  furniture,  muse- 
ums, and  neglected  books;  and  both  the  male  and 
female  have  the  noyrer  of  making  a  ticking  noise, 
not  unlike  that  or  a  watch,  to  attract  each  other. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  dry  and  dusty  places, 
where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance :  these  are  exceedingly  small,  and  are  not 
unlike  the  nits  or  eggs  of  lice.  When  they  are 
disturbed,  they  are  very  shy  in  making  their  tickings; 
but  if  they  can  be  viewed  without  being  alarmed 
by  noise,  or  moving  the  place  where  they  are,  they 
will  not  only  beat  freely,  but  even  answer  any  per- 
son's beating  with  his  nail.  At  every  stroke  their 
body  shakes,  or  seems  affected  as  by  a' sudden  jerk ; 
and  these  jerks  succeed  each  other  so  quickly,  that 
it  requires  great  steadiness  to  perceive  with  the 
naked  eye  that  the  body  has  any  motion.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  beat  before  July,  and  never 
later  than  the  sixteenth  of  August.  It  appears 
strange  that  so  small  an  insect  should  be  able  to 
make  a  noise  so  loud  as  is  frequently  to  be  heard 
from  this ;  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest 
beating  watch.  Dr.  Derham,  who  examined  and 
first  described  this  species,  says,  he  had  often  heard 
the  noise,  and  in  .pursuing  it  found  nothing  but  these 
insects,  which  he  supposed  incapable  of  producing 
it ;  but  one  day,  by  finding  that  the  noise  proceeded 
from  a  piece  of  paper  loosely  folded,  and  lying  in  a 
good  light  in  his  study  window,  he  viewed  it  through, 
and  with  a  microscope  observed,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, one  of  them  in  the  very  act  of  beating.  In 
some  years  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  others, 
and  their  ticking  is  of  course  more  frequently  heard. 
We  are  informed  by  the  above  naturalist,  that,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  in  one  particular  summer, 
they  scarcely  ever  ceased,  either  m  the  day  or  night. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  QNAT  AND  THE  TIPULA. 

The&b  are  two  insects  which  entirely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  form,  and  yet  widely  differ 
in  their  habits,  manners,  and  propagation.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  tipula,  or  long-legs,  and  the 
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larger  Idnd  of  gnat,  have  most  probably  mistaken 
the  one  for  the  other ;  thej  have  often  accused 
the  tipuk)  a  harmless  insect,  of  depredations 
made  by  the  gnat,  and  the  innocent  have  suffered 
for  the  guilty ;  indeed  the  differences  in  their 
form  are  so  very  minute,  that  it  often  requires 
the  assistance  of  a  microscope  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other :  they  are  both  mounted  on 
long  legs,  both  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a 
slender  body;  their  heads  are  large,  and  they 
seem  to  be  humpbacked;  the  chief  and  only 
difference,  therefore,  is,  thai  the  tipula  wants  a 
trunk,  while  the  gnat  has  a  large  one,  which  it 
often  exerts  to  very  mischievous  purposes.  The 
tipula  is  a  harmless  peaceful  insect,  that  offers 
injury  to  nothing ;  the  gnat  is  sanguinary  and 
predaceouB,  ever  seeking  out  for  a  place  in  which 
to  bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping  up  the  blood 
from  the  animal  in  large  quantities. 

The  gnat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm,  which 
is  usually  seen  at  the  bottom  of  standing  waters. 
The  manner  in  which  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  is 
particularly  curious :  after  having  laid  the  pro- 
per number  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  sur- 
rounds them  with  a  kind  of  unctuous  matter, 
which  prevents  them  from  sinking,  but  at  the 
same  time  fastens  them  with  a  thread  to  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  their  floating  away,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze,  from  a  place,  the  warmth 
of  which  is  proper  for  their  production,  to  any 
other,  where  the  water  may  be  too  cold,  or  the 
animals'  enemies  too  numerous.  Thus  the  in- 
sects, in  their  egg  state,  resemble  a  buoy,  which 
is  fiited  by  an  anchor.  As  they  come  to  maturity 
they  sink  deeper ;  and  at  last,  when  they  leave 
the  egg  as  worms,  they  creep  to  the  bottom.^ 

1  Goldsmith  has  fallen  into  error  in  the  above 
description,  aa  well  as  several  other  writers  on  na- 
tural history.  '*  The  problem  of  the  gnat/*  savs 
Mr.  Renniei  "is  to  construct  a  boat-shaped  ran, 
which  will  float,  of  e^gs  heavy  enough  to  sink  in 
water  if  dropped  into  it  one  by  one.  The  eggs  are 
nearly  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  a  pocket  gunpowder- 
flask,  rather  pointed  at  the  upper  and  broad  at  the 
under  end,  with  a  projection  like  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle.  The  first  operation  of  the  mother  gnat  is  to 
fix  herself  by  the  tour  fore -legs  to  the  side  of  a 
bucket,  or  upon  a  Seating  leaf,  with  her  body  level 
with  and  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
excepting  the  last  nng  of  the  tail,  which  is  a  little 
raised;  sne  then  crosses  her  two  hind  legs  in  form 
of  an  X,  the  inner  opening  of  which  is  intended  to 
form  the  scaffolding  of  her  structure.  She  accord- 
inglv  brings  the  inner  angle  of  her  crossed  legs  close 
to  the  raised  part  of  her  body,  and  places  in  it  an  egg, 
covered,  as  is  usual  among  insects,  with  a  glutinous 
fluid.  On  each  side  of  this  egg  she  places  another, 
all  which  adhere  firmly  together  by  means  of  their 
glue,  and  form  a  triangular  figure  thus  •  ,,  which  is 
the  stem  of  the  raft.  She  proceeds  in'  the  same 
manner  to  add  egg  after  egg  in  a  vertical  (not  a  hori- 
zontal) position,  carefully  regulating  the  shape  by 
her  crossed  legs;  and  as  her  raft  increases  in  mag- 
nitude, she  pushes  the  whole  gradually  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  when  she  has  about  half-flmshed,  she 
uncrosses  her  legs  and  places  them  parallel,  the  angle 
being  no  longer  necessary  for^haping  the  boat.  Each 
raft  consists  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 


They  now  make  themselves  a  lodgment  of  ce- 
ment, which  they  fasten  to  some  solid  body  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  water,  unless,  by  accident, 
they  meet  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  whicli  being  of 
a  soft  and  pliant  nature,  gives  them  an  opporto- 
nity  of  sinking  a  retreat  for  themselves,  where 
nothing  but  the  claws  of  a  cray-fish  can  posaiblj 
molest  them.  The  worm  afterwards  changes  its 
form.  It  appears  with  a  large  head,  and  a  taU 
invested  with  hair,  and  moistened  with  an  olea- 
ginous liquor,  which  she  makes  use  (^  is  a  cork 
to  sustain  her  head  in  the  air,  and  her  tail  in 
the  water,  and  to  t^an^Knt  her  from  one  phoe 
to  another.  When  the  oil,  with  whieh  her  taU 
is  moistened,  begins  to  grow  dry,  she  discharges 
out  of  her  mouth  an  unctuous  humour,  which  she 
sheds  all  over  her  tail,  by  virtue  whereof  she  is 
enabled  to  transport  herself  where  she  pleases, 
without  being  either  wet  or  anywise  incommoded 
by  the  water.  The  gnat,  in  her  second  state,  is, 
properly  speaking,  in  her  form  a  nymph,  which 
is  an  introduction  or  entrance  into  a  new  life. 
In  the  first  place,  she  divests  herself  of  her  second 
skin ;  in  the  next,  she  resigns  her  eyes,  her 
antennas,  and  her  tail;  in  short,  she  actoallj 
seems  to  expire.  However,  from  the  spoils  of 
the  amphibious  animal,  a  little  winged  insect 
cuts  the  air,  whose  every  part  is  active  to  the 
last  degree,  and  whose  whole  structure  is  the 
just  object  of  our  admiration.  Its  little  head  is 
adorned  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  its  whole 
body  invested  with  scales  and  hair,  to  secure  it 
from  any  wet  or  dust.  She  makes  trial  of  the 
activity  of  her  wings,  by  rubbing  them  either 
against  her  body,  or  her  broad  side-bags,  whidi 
keep  her  in  an  equilibrium.  The  furbebw,  or 
little  border  of  fine  feathers,  which  graces  her 
wings,  is  very  curious,  and  strikes  the  eye  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  greater  importanoe  to  the  gnat  than  her 
trux^,  and  that  weak  implement  may  justly  be 

hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  which,  when  all  laid,  flott 
on  the  water  secure  from  sinking,  and  are  finslly 
abandoned  by  the  mother.  They  are  hatched  in  a 
few  days,  the  grubs  issuing  from  the  lower  end;  but 
the  boat,  now  composed  of  the  empty  shelb,  con- 
tinues to  float  till  it  is  destroyed  by  the  weather. 
Kirby  justly  describes  this  little  vessel  as  resembling 
a  London  wherry,  being  sharp,  and  higher,  as  lailon 
My,  fore  and  aft,  convex  below  and  concave  above, 
and  always  floating  on  its  keel.  '  The  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  water,'  he  adds,  'cannot  sink  it,  sod 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  and  a  property  still  « 
desideratum  in  our  life -boats,  though  hollow,  it 
never  becomes  filled  with  water,  even  though  ex- 
posed. To  put  this  to  the  test,  I  placed  half  s 
dozen  of  these  boats  upon  the  surface  of  a  tumbler 
half-full  of  water :  I  then  poured  upon  them  a  stresm 
of  that  element  from  the  mouth  of  a  quart  bottle 
held  a  foot  above  them.  Tet  after  this  treatment, 
which  was  so  rough  as  actually  to  project  one  out 
of  the  glass,  I  found  them  floating  as  before  upon 
their  bottoms,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  within  their 
cavity.'  We  have  repeatedly  pushed  them  to  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  of  water ;  but  they  always  came 
up  immediately  to  the  sur&ce  apparently  unwetted." 
— Insect  Tyansfirmalions. 
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deemed  one  of  nature's  maater-pieoes.    It  is  bo 
very  small,  that  the  extveraity  of  it  can  scarcely 
be  discerned  through  the  best  microscope  that 
can  be  procured.    That  part  which  is  at  first 
obvious  to  the  eye  is  nothing  but  a  long  scaly 
sheath  under   the  throat.     At   near  the  dis- 
tance of  two-thirds  of  it,  there  is  an  aperture, 
through  which  the  insect  darts  out  four  stings, 
and  afterwards  retracts  them.     One  of  which, 
however  sharp  and  active  it  may  be,  is  no  more 
than  the  case  in  which  the  other  three  lie  con- 
cealed, and  run  in  a  long  groove.    The  sides  of 
these  stings  are  sharpened  like  two-edged  swords ; 
they  are  likewise  barbed,  and  have  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cutting  teeth  towards  the  point,  which 
turns  up  like  a  hook,  and  is  fine  beyond  expres- 
sion.   When  all  these  darts  are  stuck  into  the 
flesh  of  animals,  sometimes  one  after  another, 
and  sometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours of  the  adjacent  parts  must  unavoidably 
be  eztravasated ;    upon  which  a  tumour  must 
consequently  ensue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  is 
closed  up  by  the  compression  of  the  external  air. 
When  the  gnat,  by  the  point  of  her  Clise,  which 
she  makes  use  of  as  a  tongue,  has  tasted  any 
fruit,  flesh,  or  juice,  that  she  has  found  out ;  if 
it  be  a  fluid,  ahe  sucks  it  up,  without  playing  her 
darts  into  it ;  but  in  case  she  finds  the  least  ob- 
struction by  any  flesh  whatever,  she  exerts  her 
strength,  and  pierces  through  it,  if  possibly  she 
can.    After  this  she  draws  back  her  stings  into 
her  sheath,  which  she  applies  to  the  wound,  in  or- 
der to  extract,  as  through  a  reed,  the  juices  which 
she  finda  enclosed.    This  is  the  implement  with 
which  the  gnat  performs  her  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  during  the  winter  she  has  no  manner  of 
occasion  for  it.     Then  she  ceases  to  eat,  and 
spends  all  that  tedious  season  either  in  quarries 
or  in  caverns,  which  ahe  abandons  at  the  return 
of  summer,  and  flies  about  in  search  after  some 
commodious  ford,  or  standing  water,  where  she 
may  produce  her  progeny,  which  would  be  soon 
washed  away  and  lost,  by  the  too  rapid  motion 
of  any  running  stream.     The  little  brood  are 
sometimes  so  numerous,  that  the  very  water  is 
tinged  according  to  the  colour  of  the  species,  as 
green,  if  they  be  green,  and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  if 
they  be  red. 

Q?he8e  are  circumstances  sufiioiently  extraor- 
dinary in  the  life  of  this  little  animal;  but  it 
offers  something  still  more  curious  in  the  mode 
of  its  propagation.  However  similar  insects  of 
the  gnat  kind  are  in  their  appearanoe,  yet  they 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  forth,  for  some  are  ovi- 
parous, and  are  produced  from  eggs;  some  are 
viviparous,  and  come  forth  in  their  most  perfect 
form ;  some  are  males,  and  unite  with  the  fe> 
male;  some  are  females,  requiring  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  male ;  some  are  of  neither  sex,  yet 
still  produce  young  without  any  copulation  what- 
soever. This  is  one  of  the  strangest  discoveries 
in  all  natural  history !    A  gnat  separated  from 


the  rest  of  its  kind,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel, 
with  air  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive,  shall  produce 
young,  which  also,  when  separated  from  each 
other,  shall  be  the  parents  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Thus,  down  for  five  or  six  generations,  do 
these  extraordinary  animals  propagate  without 
the  use  of  copulation,  without  any  congress  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  vegetables,  the  young  bursting  from  the 
body  of  their  parent,  without  any  previous  im- 
pregnation. At  the  sixth  generation,  however, 
their  propagation  stops ;  the  gnat  no  longer  pro- 
duces its  like,  from  itself  alone,  but  ii  requires 
the  access  of  the  male  to  give  it  another  succes- 
sion of  fecundity. 

The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uneasiness ; 
it  is  sometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our  beds  at 
night,  and  keeps  off"  the  approaohes  of  sleep  by 
the  apprehension  it  causes ;  but  it  is  very  differ- 
ent in  the  ill-peopled  regions  of  America,  where 
tiie  waters  stagnate,  and  the  climate  is  warm, 
and  where  they  are  produced  in  multitudes  be- 
yond expression.  The  whole  air  is  there  filled 
with  clouds  of  those  famished  insects,  and  they 
are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  six  inches  long,  to  a 
minuteness  that  even  requires  the  microscope  to 
have  a  distinct  perception  of  them.  The  warmth 
of  the  mid-day  sun  is  too  powerful  for  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  when  the  evening  approaches, 
neither  art  nor  flight  can  shield  the  wretched  in- 
habitants from  their  attacks;  though  millions 
are  destroyed,  still  millions  more  succeed,  and 
produee  unceasing  torment.  The  native  Indians, 
who  anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who  have 
from  their  infancy  been  used  to  their  depreda- 
tions,  find  them  much  lees  inconTeaient  than 
those  who  are  newly  arrived  from  Bur(^ ;  they 
sleep  in  their  cottages  covered  all  over  with 
thousands  of  the  gnat  kind  upon  their  bodies, 
and  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  their  slumbers  dis- 
turbed by  their  cruel  devourers.  If  a  candle 
happens  to  be  lighted  in  one  of  those  places,  a 
cloud  of  insects  at  once  light  upon  the  flame,  and 
extinguish  it :  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
their  candles  in  glass  lanterns ;  a  miserable  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  an  unceasing  calamity ! 

SUPPLEMBNTART  NoTB. 

HumboMt  tells  us,  that  "between  the  little  har- 
hour  of  Higuerote  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Unare, 
the  wretched  Inhabitantg,  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  gnats,  are  accustomed  to  stretch  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and  pass  the  night  buried  in  the  sand 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  exposing  only  the  head, 
which  the^  cover  with  a  handkerchief.  Stedman 
also  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  the  drradful  state  to 
which  he  and  his  soldiers  were  reduced  by  them, 
that  they  were  forced  to  sleep  with  their  heads 
thrust  into  holes  made  into  the  earth  with  their  bay- 
onets,  and  their  legs  wrapped  round  with  their  ham- 
mocks.  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  *  Memorials  of  Mission, 
ary  Life  in  Nova  Scotia'  [London  1845],  says:  **I 
shall  again  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reaider  while  I 
refer  to  another  matter,  which  properly  belongs  to 
this  place,  because  its  novelty  at  the  time  was  con- 
neeted  with  the  same  journey,  and  though  not  o<  Ihe 
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pleasing  character*  as  a  peculiarity,  it  is  not  less  wor- 
thy of  notice.  I  allude  to  the  plague  of  the  mos- 
quito. On  returning  from  Pictou  to  Truro  in  the 
stage,  after  a  weary  day's  journey,  we  arrived  in  the 
latter  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  as  our  party  oc- 
cupied the  whole  vehicle,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
hastening  our  journey  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  pro- 
posed to  make  a  very  early  start  the  following  morn- 
ing; accordingly  we  were  on  our  journey  as  early  as 
half-^t  two  ▲.  K.  It  was  a  mild  moist  summer's 
morning,  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  our  conver- 
sation appeared  to  turn  naturally  upon  the  sahject  of 
mosquito  invasion,  for  our  road  lay  through  a  level 
swampy  country,  the  very  place  for  the  insect's  wild- 
est ravages.  One  of  our  little  company  had  been 
narrating  his  sufferings  in  Newfoundland  on  one  oc- 
casion from  the  same  cause,  and  his  account  had  its 
effect  upon  me  to  make  me  dread  the  impending  storm, 
but  in  this  instance  my  imagination  had  not  out- 
stripped the  reality.  As  day  dawned,  the  Philistines 
were  upon  us,  our  enemies  were  numerous  and  they 
were  lively.  ^  I  had  never  felt  their  sting  before,  but 
the  recollection  of  that  morning  does  not  fade ;  had 
there  been  on  their  part  as  on  ours  a  simultaneous 
aimual  convention,  surely  we  had  arrived  at  the  very 
time  of  business.  For  nearly  six  hours  our  conver- 
sation was  restricted  to  notes  of  exclamation ;  doud 
after  cloud  of  the  invaders  entered  the  open  stage; 
our  hands  were  incessantly  employed ;  our  foreheauds, 
faces,  head,  and  hands,  every  accessible  part  was  as- 
sailed without  mercy ;  it  was  no  bloodless  war ;  put- 
ting our  foes  to  flight  was  no  conquest;  neutrality 
was  impossible,  and  we  were  compelled  to  the  en- 
counter until  the  violence  of  the  attack  abated  on  our 
reaching  higher  ground.  Our  friend  from  Newfound- 
land hesitated  not  to  admit  his  former  experience 
was  imperfect,  and  I  was  so  thoroughly  tired,  that  I 
tied  my  head  over  with  a  handkerchief,  and  sunk  on 
the  rough  mail-bags  at  our  feet,  to  seek  some  relief 
in  broken  and  disturbed  slumbers.  '*The  gnats  in 
America,"  says  Mouffet,  **do  so  plash  and  cut,  that 
they  will  pierce  through  very  thick  clothing;  so  that 
it  is  excellent  sport  to  behold  how  ridiculously  the 
barbarous  people,  when  they  are  bitten,  will  skip 
and  frisk,  and  slap  with  their  hands  their  thighs, 
buttocks,  shoulders,  arms,  and  sides,  even  as  a  car- 
ter doth  his  horses."  Weld  tells  us  that  "these  in- 
sects were  so  powerful  and  blood-thirsty,  that  they 
actually  pierced  through  General  Washington's  boots. 
This  does  not  appear  very  creditable,  though  Mouffet 
says,  **In  Italy,  near  the  Po,  great  store,  and  very 
great  ones  are  to  be  seen,  terrible  for  biting,  and 
venomous,  piercing  through  a  thrice-doubled  stocking, 
and  boots  likewise;  sometimes  leaving  behind  them 
impoisoned,  hard,  blue  tumours,  sometimes  painful 
bladders,  sometimes  itching  pimples,  such  as  Hippo- 
crates hath  observed  in  his  Epidemics,  in  the  body 
of  one  Cyrus,  a  fuller,  being  frantic,"  When  we 
consider  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  justly  dis- 
credit that  they  attacked  so  fiercely  the  army  of  Ju- 
lian the  Apostate  as  to  drive  him  back ;  or  that  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  as  reported,  should  have  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis  by  a  plague  of 
gnats,  which,  attacking  his  elephants  and  beasts  of 
burden,  so  caused  the  rout  of  his  army. 

At  Oxford,  during  the  summer  of  1766,  gnats 
were  sometimes  seen  towards  evening  in  such  myriads 
as  literally  to  darken  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Swin- 
ton  mentions,  that  one  evening,  about  half  an  hour 
before  sunset,  he  was  in  the  garden  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, when  he  saw  six  columns  of  them  ascending  from 
the  boughs  of  an  apple-tree,  some  in  a  perpendicular, 
others  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.  Their  bite  was  attended  with  violent 
inflammation,  and  when  one  was  killed  after  it  had 
bit,  the  blood  contained  in  it  would  cover  three  or 
four  inches  of  wall.     About  thirty  years  before  this. 


vast  columns  of  gnats  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  air 
from  Salisbury  cathedral,  resembling,  at  a  distance, 
columns  of  smoke,  which  made  the  people  inngioe 
the  edifice  was  on  fire.  At  Sagan,  in  Silesia,  in 
July,  1812,  a  similar  occurrence  gave  rise  b  like 
manner  to  an  alarm  that  the  church  was  on  fire.  The 
poet  Spenser  says,  the  Irish  *'goe  all  naked  excepts 
mantle,  which  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw— a  meet 
bed  for  a  rebel — and  an  apt  doak  for  a  thiefe.  It 
coucheth  him  strongly  against  the  gnats,  which,  in 
that  country,  doe  more  to  annoy  the  naked  rebels, 
and  doe  more  sharply  wound  tnem,  than  all  tbdr 
enemies*  swords  and  speares,  which  can  seldom  oodc 
nigh  them." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  numerous  family  tre 
confounded  under  the  common  names  of  gnat  and 
musquito,  as  if  there  were  only  one  or  two  spedei; 
whereas  Mr.  Stephens  has  enumerated  twcoty.two 
species  of  the  genera  Culex  and  Anopheles,  found  in 
Britain  alone;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  the  foreign 
musquitoes  are  also  of  several  species,  though  to 
common  observers  they  do  not  appear  to  differ  froa 
the  common  gnat. 

The  MusquiiO'Jfy  is  very  common  in  the  woody 
and  marshy  parts  of  all  hot  climates.  It  also  abounds, 
during  their  short  summer,  throughout  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  Finland,  and  other  countries  eqoaUy 
near  the  pole.  The  female  bitea,  and  sucks  the 
blood  in  such  a  severe  manner,  as  to  swell  and  blis- 
ter the  skin  very  Mverely,  and  sometimes  leave  ob- 
stinate sores.  These  insects  are  found  in  iod> 
swarms  in  the  woods,  that  whoever  enters  them  is 
sure  to  have  his  face  covered,  and  be  is  scarcely  able 
to  see  his  way  before  him.  A  swelling  and  disagree- 
able itch  instantly  follows  the  puncture,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  small  white  ulcers;  so  that  the  face 
of  a  person  oommg  from  the  country  is  scarcely  to  be 
recognised,  and  it  appears  full  of  blotches.  Even 
gloves  are  not  always  found  a  protection  against 
these  troublesome  insects,  as  they  often  pass  their 
stings  through  the  seams.  It  is  the  female  only  that 
bites ;  the  buzzing,  however,  of  both  males  and  fe- 
males is  so  very  loud,  as  to  be  alone  suflhaent  to  dis- 
turb the  rest  of  persons  at  night. 

The  Ox  Gad'fly  has  brown  unspotted  wings;  and 
the  abdomen  is  marked  >vith  a  black  band  in  the 
middle,  and  has  dusky  yellow  hairs  at  the  tip.  The 
front  is  white,  and  covered  with  down;  and  the 
thorax  is  yellowish  before,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
cinereous  behind.  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
in  having  a  black  style  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
This  insect  deposits  its  egn  in  the  back  of  the  ox, 
and  the  larvse  live  beneath  the  skin,  between  this 
and  the  cellular  membrane.  Its  sac  or  abscess  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  insect,  and  by  narrowii^ 
upwards,  it  opens  externally  to  the  air  by  a  small 
aperture. 

When  young  the  larva  is  saH)otb,  white,  snd 
transparent;  but,  when  full  grown,  is  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  is  also  supplied,  in  this  state,  with  innu- 
merable minute  hooks,  ranged  in  contrary  directions 
on  its  body,  with  which,  by  occasionally  erecting  or 
depressing  them,  it  is  moved  about  in  the  abscess ; 
and  from  this  motion,  and  the  consequent  irritation, 
a  more  or  less  copious  secretion  of  pus  takes  place 
for  its  sustenance.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is  full 
grown,  it  effects  its  escape  from  the  abscess  by  press- 
ing against  the  external  opening.  When  this  becomes 
of  sufficient  size,  it  writhes  itself  through,  and  fidls 
from  the  back  of  the  animal  to  the  ground;  and, 
seeking  for  a  convenient  place,  becomes  a  chrysalis. 
After  the  exit  of  the  larva,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is 
generally  closed  up  and  healed  in  a  few  da^s.  When 
the  perfect  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis,  it  forces  open 
a  very  considerable  marginated  triangular  lid,  which 
is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  small  end.  This  in- 
sect is  the  largest  of  the  European  species,  and 
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is  yery  beautiful :  it  is,  however,  the  terror  of  cat- 
tle,   as  it  inflicts  great  pain  when  depositing  its 


The  Horse  Gad-fly  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  its  tribe  by  having  a  black  lumd  in  the  middle  and 
two  dots  at  the  tip  of  its  whitish  wings.  The  ab- 
domen is  yellow  brown,  with  black  spots  at  the  di- 
visions of  the  segments.  The  female  is  more  brown 
than  the  male,  and  has  her  abdomen  elongated  with 
a  clefb  terminal  style.  The  larvse  are  those  odd- 
looking  grubs  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  sto- 
machs of  horses,  and  sometimes,  though  much  less 
frequently,  in  the  intestines.     Here  they  hang  in 


clusters  of  from  half-a-dozen  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, adhering  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, by  means  of  two  small  hooks  or  tentaculie  at 
their  heads,  whose  points  turn  outward.  When 
they  are  removed  from  the  stomach,  they  will  at- 
tach  themselves  to  anv  loose  membrane,  even  to  the 
skin  of  the  hand.  To  effect  this  they  draw  back 
their  hooks,  which  have  a  joint  near  their  base, 
almost  entirely  within  their  skin,  till  the  two  points 
come  dose  to  each  other ;  then,  keeping  them  paral- 
lel, they  pierce  through  the  membrane,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  expand  in  a  lateral  direction ;  and 
by  these  means  they  become  perfectly  fixed. 


BOOK  V. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  Z00PHTTB8  IH  OEHSRAU 

Wfi  now  come  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
animated  nature,  to  a  class  of  beings  so  confined 
in  their  powers,  and  so  defective  in  their  forma- 
tion, that  some  historians  have  been  at  a  loss 
whether  to  consider  them  as  a  superior  rank  of 
vegetables,  or  the  humblest  order  of  the  animated 
tribe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  deno- 
mination agreeable  to  their  existence,  they  have 
been  called  Zoophytes,  a  name  implying  vegeta- 
ble nature  endued  with  animal  life ;  and,  indeed, 
in  some  the  marks  of  the  animal  are  so  few,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  their  place  in  nature  with 
precision,  or  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  plant  or  an 
insect  that  is  the  object  of  our  consideration. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
tiie  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  -, 
what  it  is  that  lays  the  line  that  separates  those 
two  great  kingdoms  from  each  other,  it  would 
be  difiScult,  perhaps  we  should  find  it  impossible, 
to  return  an  answer.  The  power  of  motion  can- 
not form  this  distinction,  since  some  vegetables 
are  posseJBsed  of  motion,  and  many  animals  are 
totally  without  it.  The  sensitive  plant  has  ob- 
viously a  greater  variety  of  motions  than  the 
oyster  or  the  pholas.  The  animal  that  fills  the 
acorn-shell  is  immoveable,  and  can  only  close  its 
lid  to  defend  itself  from  external  iigury,  while 
the  flower,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  fly- 
trap, seems  to  close  upon  the  flies  that  light 
upon  it,  and  that  attempt  to  rifle  it  of  its  honey. 
The  animal  in  this  instance  seems  to  have  scarce 
a  power  of  self-defence ;  the  vegetable  not  only 
guards  its  possessions,  but  seizes  upon  the  rob- 
ber that  would  venture  to  invade  them.  In  like 
manner,  the  methods  of  propagation  give  no 
superiority  to  the  lower  rank  of  animals.    On 


the  contrary,  v^etables  are  frequently  produced 
more  conformably  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  cre- 
ation; and  though  some  plants  are  produced  by 
cutting  from  others,  yet  the  general  manner  of 
propagation  is  from  seeds,  laid  in  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  where  they  are  hatched  into  the  si- 
militude of  the  parent  plant  or  flower.  But  a 
most  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have  lately  been 
discovered,  which  are  propagated  by  cutting,  and 
this  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that,  though 
the  original  insect  be  divided  into  a  thousand 
parts,  each,  however  small,  shall  be  formed  into 
an  animal,  entirely  resembling  that  which  was 
at  first  divided ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  cer- 
tain races  of  animals  seem  to  fall  beneath  vege- 
tables, by  their  more  imperfect  propagation.^ 

1  The  reasoning  held  forth  by  our  author  is  more 
chimerical  than  just.  Although  naturalists  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  arranging,  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  system  of  nature,  various  species  of  zoo- 
phytes, yet  there  could  be  but  few  doubts  as  to 
where  the  different  species  of  testaceous  shells  should 
be  placed.  Although  all  the  s|;>ecie8  of  lepas,  or 
acom-shells,  are  incapable  pf  roaming  about  in  search 
of  food,  being  always  parasitical,  and  immoveably 
fixed  fo  some  other  substance;  ^et  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  which  roust  at 
once  distinguish  them  from  vegetables.  They  have 
feelers  which  they  can  protrude  in  search  of  food, 
and  which  they  can  extend  or  withdraw  at  pleasure. 
The  oyster  and  pholas  hold  still  a  higher  rank  in  the 
scale  of  beings:  the  former  of  which  is  independent, 
and  can  move  about  at  pleasure ;  while  the  pholas, 
althoug:h  generally  confined  within  a  small  cavity, 
which  it  makes  for  itself  in  stone  or  hard  clay,  and 
which  it  can  enlarge  at  pleasure,  has  also  the  power 
of  moving  its  whole  shell,  and  of  protruding  a  long 
prehensile  tube  in  search  of  food. 

The  creatures  that  are  ranked  under  the  Linnisan 
order  zoophyta  seem  to  hold  a  middle  station  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables.  Most  of  them,  de- 
prived of  the  powers  of  locomotion,  are  fixed  by 
stems  that  take  root  in  crevices  of  rocks,  and  among 
sand:  these  by  degrees  send  off  branches,  till  at 
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What,  therefore,  is  the  dUtmction  between 
them  ?— or  are  the  orders  bo  intimately  blended 
88  that  it  is  impoBsible  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  each  ?  To  me  it  would  seem,  that  all  animals 
are  possessed  of  one  power,  of  which  vegetables 
are  totally  deficient ;  I  mean,  either  the  actual 
ability,  or  an  awkward  attempt  at  self-preserya- 
tion.  However  vegetables  may  seem  possessed 
of  this  important  quality,  yet  it  is  with  them 
but  a  mechanical  impulse,  resembling  the  raising 
one  end  of  the  lever  when  you  depress  the  other ; 
the  sensitive  plant  contracts  and  hangs  its  leaves, 
indeed,  when  touched,  but  this  motion  no  way 
contributes  to  its  safety :  the  fly-trap  flower  acts 
entirely  in  the  same  manner;  and  though  it 
seems  to  seize  the  little  animal  that  comes  to  an- 
noy it,  yet,  in  reality,  only  closes  mechanically 
upon  it,  and  this  enclosure  neither  contributes 
to  its  preservation  nor  its  defence.  But  it  is 
very  d^erent  with  insects,  even  of  the  lowest 
order;  the  earth-worm  not  only  contracts,  but 
hides  itself  in  the  earth,  and  escapes  with  some 
share  of  swiftness  from  its  pursuers.  The  poly- 
pus hides  its  horns;  the  star-fish  contracts  its 
arms  upon  the  appearance  even  of  distant  dan- 
gers ;  they  not  only  hunt  for  their  food,  but  pro- 
vide for  their  safety ;  and  however  imperfectly 
they  may  be  formed,  yet  still  they  are  in  reality 
placed  many  degrees  above  the  highest  vegeta- 
ble of  the  earth,  and  are  possessed  of  many  ani- 
mal functions,  as  well  as  those  that  are  more 
elaborately  formed. 

But  though  these  be  superior  to  plants,  they 
are  fkr  beneath  their  animated  feUows  of  exist- 
ence. In  the  class  of  zoophytes,  we  may  place 
all  those  animals  which  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings;  or  in  other  words,  which,  if  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  in  time  be- 
comes a  separate  and  perfect  animal ;  the  head 
shoots  forth  a  tail,  and,  on  the  contraiy,  the  tail 
produces  a  head ;  some  of  these  will  bear  divid- 
ing but  into  two  parts,  such  as  the  earth-worm ; 
some  may  be  divided  into  more  than  two,  and  of 
this  kind  are  many  of  the  star-fish ;  others  still 
may  be  cut  into  a  thousand  parts,  each  becom- 
ing a  perfect  animal ;  they  may  be  turned  inside 
out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove;  they  may  be 
moulded  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  yet  still  their 
vivacious  principle  remains,  still  every  single 

length  some  of  tbem  attain  tbe  size  and  extent  of 
larffe  shrubs.  The  zoophytes  are  usually  considered 
unoer  two  divisions.  The  stony  branches  of  the 
first  division,  which  has  the  general  appellation  of 
coral,  are  hollow,  and  full  of  cells,  which  are  the 
habitations  of  animals  resembling  polypes,  medusae, 
&c.,  according  to  their  respective  genera.  The  next 
division  consists  of  such  animals  as  have  softer  stems, 
and  are  in  general  not  merely  inhabitants  of  a  stem 
or  branches,  but  are  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
plant.  Those  of  this  division  which  are  best  known, 
are  the  corallines,  the  sponges,  and  the  polypes. 

The  animals  which  inhabit  the  madrepores  are 
meduse.  The  coral  which  contains  them  is  fixed 
and  simple,  or  branched,  with  cavities  composed  of 
huneUae  m  a  star-like  form. — En. 


part  becomes  perfect  in  its  kind,  and,  after  a  few 
days*  existence,  exhibits  all  the  arts  and  indus- 
try of  its  contemptible  parent !  We  shall,  there- 
fore, divide  zoophytes  according  to  their  sevenl 
degrees  of  perfection,  namely,  into  worms,  star- 
fish, and  polypi;  contenting  ourselves  with  a 
short  review  of  those  nauseous  and  despicaUe  I 
creatures,  that  excite  our  curiosity  chiefly  by 
their  imperfections;  it  most  not  be  oononkd, 
however,  that  much  has  of  late  been  written  on 
this  part  of  natural  history.  A  new  mode  of  i 
animal  production,  could  not  fiul  of  exciting  not ' 
only  the  curiosity,  but  the  astonishment  of  every 
philosopher :  many  found  their  fiivourite  syBtons 
totally  overthrown  by  the  discovery ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  wordy  struggle,  that  they  gave  ap 
what  had  formerly  been  their  pleasure  and  their 
pride.  At  last,  however,  conviction  became  too 
strong  for  argument;  and  a  question,  whi<^ 
owed  its  general  spread  rather  to  its  novelty  than 
to  its  importance,  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the 
new  discovery. 

SUPPLSMENTART  NoTB. 

Dr.  George  Johnston,  in  his  recent  work  on  BriU 
ish  Zoophytes,  restricting  tbe  term  zoophyte  to  tbo« 
creatures  **  which  in  their  form,  or  most  remarkable 
characters,  recall  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable,  or 
its  leading  properties,"  defines  the  class  thus:— Ani- 
mals  avertebrate,  inarticalate,  soft,  irritable  and 
contractile,  without  a  vascular  or  aepanie  respira- 
tory or  nervous  system;  mouth  superior,  ceotnl, 
circular,  edentalous,  surrounded  by  tubular,  or  more 
commonly  by  filiform  tentacula;  alimentary  canal 
variable ;  where  there  is  an  intestine  the  anus  opei» 
near  the  mouth;  asexual;  gemmiparoua;  aqnitic. 
The  individuals  (^polypea)  of  a  few  fiunihes  are  sep- 
arate and  perfect  in  themselves,  but  the  greater  nnin- 
ber  of  zoophytes  are  compound  beings,  vis.,  eadi 
zoophyte  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  indivi- 
duals or  polypes,  organically  connected  and  placed  ia 
a  calcareous,  homy,  or  membraoous  case  or  ceUi, 
forming,  by  their  aggregation,  corals  or  plant-like 
polypidoms.  The  arrangement  which  he  adopts,  or 
rather  elaborates,  is  as  follows. 

SubchuB  I.  Radiated  Zoophttes.     Body  eon- 
tractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ;  mouth  and  sbih  |  j 
one ;  gemmiparoua  and  oviparous.  j ' 

Order  I.  Hydroida.   Polypes  compound,  the  mouth   . 
encircled  with  roughish  fiuform  tentacula;  stomach 
without  proper  parietes;    reproductive    gemmules 
pullulating  from  the  body  and  naked^  &c. 

Order  II.  Atteroida.      Polypes  compound,  the 
mouth  encircled  with  eight  fringed  tentacula;  sto-  , 
mach  membranous,  with  dependent  vasculifonn  ap-  - 
pendages;    reproductive   gemmules  produced  iote-  | 
riorly,  &c.  ' 

C^der  III.  HeUtatthoida,  Polypes  aingte.  free  or  : 
permanently  attached,  fleshy,  n^ced,  or  encrusted 
with  a  calcareous  polypidom,  the  upper  suriace  of 
which  is  crossed  with  radiating  lamellae;  mouth  en- 
circled with  tubuloos  tentacula;  stomaeh  menbrao- 
ous,  plaited,  oviparous,  kc,  I 

SiAciass  II.  MoLLUSCAN  ZoopBTTSS.  Bod/ 
non- contractile,  and  non- symmetrical;  mouth  and 
anus  separate;  gemmiparous  and  oviparous. 

Order  IV.  Ascidioida,  Polypes  aggregate,  tbe 
mouth  encircled  with  filiform  ciliated  retriE^tile  ten- 
tacula: a  distinct  stomach,  with  a  curved  intestine 
terminating  in  an  anus  near  the  mouth ;  ova  internal 
Polypidom  homy  and  fistulous,  or  oalcareons,  mem- 
branous, &C. 
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The  first  in  the  claw  of  zoophytes,  are  animals 
of  the  worm  kind,  which,  being  entirely  destitute 
of  feet,  trail  th^nselves  along  upon  the  ground, 
and  find  themselyes  a  retreat  under  the  earth, 
or  in  the  water.  As  these,  like  serpents,  have  a 
creeping  motion,  so  both,  in  general,  go  under 
the  common  appellation  of  reptiles ;  a  loathsome, 
noxious,  malignant  tribe,  to  which  man  by  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  religion,  has  the  strongest 
antipathy.  But  though  worms,  as  well  as  ser- 
pents, are  mostly  ¥rithout  feet,  and  have  been 
doomed  to  creep  along  the  earth  on  their  bellies, 
yet  their  motions  are  very  different.  The  ser- 
pent, as  has  been  said  before,  having  a  back-bone, 
which  it  is  incapable  of  contracting,  bends  its 
body  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  then  shoots 
forward  from  the  tail ;  but  it  is  very  different 
with  the  worm,  which  has  a  power  of  contracting 
or  lengthening  itself  at  will.  There  is  a  spiral 
muscle,  that  runs  round  its  whole  body,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a  wire 
wound  round  a  walking-cane,  which  when  slipped 
off,  and  one  end  extended  and  held  fast,  will 
bring  the  other  nearer  to  it ;  in  this  manner  the 
earth-worm,  having  shot  out,  or  extended  its 
body,  takes  hold  by  the  slime  of  the  forepart  of 
its  body,  and  so  contracts  and  brings  forward 
the  hinder  part;  in  this  manner  it  moves  on- 
ward, not  without  great  efforts ;  but  the  occa- 
sions for  its  progressive  motions  are  few. 

As  it  is  designed  for  living  under  the  earth, 
and  leading  a  life  of  obscurity,  so  it  seems  tolerar 
bly  adapted  to  its  situation.  Its  body  is  armed 
with  small  stiff  sharp  buirs  or  prickles,  which 
it  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure ;  under  the 
skin  there  lies  a  slimy  juice,  to  be  ejected  as 
occasion  requires,  at  certain  perforations  between 
the  rings  of  the  muscles,  to  lubricste  its  body, 
and  facilitate  its  passage  into  the  earth.  Like 
most  other  insects,  it  has  breathing  holes  along 
the  back,  ac^oi^^uig  each  ring ;  but  it  is  without 
bones,  without  eyes,  without  ears,  and  properly 
without  feet.  It  has  a  mouth,  and  also  an  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  runs  along  to  the  very 
point  of  the  tail  In  some  worms,  however,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, this  canal  opens  towards  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  at  some  distance  from  the  tail.  The  in- 
testines of  the  earth-worm  are  always  found 
filled  with  a  very  fine  earth,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  nourishment  these  animals  are  capable 
of  receiving. 

The  animal  is  entirely  without  a  brain,  but 
near  the  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is  seen 
to  beat  with  a  very  distinct  motion,  and  round 
it  are  the  spermatic  vessels,  forming  a  number 
of  little  globules,  containing  a  milky  fluid,  which 
have  an  opening  into  the  belly  not  &r  from  the 


head;  they  are  also  often  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  earth,  and 
are  hatched  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  into  life, 
by  the  genial  warmth  of  their  situation;  like 
snails,  all  these  animals  unite  in  themselves  both 
sexes  at  once;  the  reptile  that  impr^;nates, 
being  impr^;nated  in  turn :  few  that  walk  out, 
but  must  have  observed  them,  with  their  heads 
laid  against  each  other,  and  ao  strongly  attached, 
that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  trode  upon. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  as  has  been  said,  are 
hatched  into  maturity,  the  young  ones  come 
forth  veiy  small  but  perfectly  formed,  and  suffer 
no  change  during  their  existence ;  how  long  their 
life  continues  is  not  well  known,  but  it  certainly 
holds  for  more  than  two  or  three  seasons.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  they  bury  themselves  deeper  in 
the  earth,  and  seem,  in  some  measure,  to  share 
the  general  torpidity  of  the  insect  tribe.  In 
sprixig,  they  revive  with  the  rest  of  nature,  and 
on  those  occasions,  a  moist  or  dewy  evening 
brings  them  forth  from  their  retreats,  for  the 
universal  purpose  of  continuing  their  kind.  They 
chiefly  live  in  a  light,  rich,  and  fertile  soil,  mois- 
tened by  dews  or  accidental  showers,  but  avoid 
those  places  where  the  water  is  apt  to  lie  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  or  where  the  clay  is  too  stiff 
for  their  easy  progression  under  ground. 

Helpless  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  seem 
very  vigilant  in  avoiding  those  animids  that 
diiefly  make  them  their  prey ;  in  particular,  the 
mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  them  beneath  the 
sur&ce,  and  who  seldom  ventures,  from  the  dim- 
ness of  its  sight,  into  the  open  air ;  him  they 
avoid,  by  darting  up  from  the  earth  the  instant 
they  feel  the  ground  move ;  and  fishermen,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  this,  take  them  in  what 
numbers  they  choose,  by  stirring  the  earth  where 
they  expect  to  find  them.  They  are  also  driven 
from  their  retreats  under  ground,  by  pouriug 
bitter  or  acrid  water  thereon,  such  as  that  water 
in  which  green  walnuts  have  been  steeped,  or  a 
ley  made  of  potashes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
these  reptiles,  which,  as  it  should  seem,  degrades 
them  no  way  beneath  the  rank  of  other  animals 
of  the  insect  creation :  but  now  we  come  to  a 
part  of  their  history  which  proves  the  imper- 
fection of  their  organs,  from  the  easiness  with 
which  these  little  machines  may  be  damaged  and 
repaired  again.  It  is  well  known  in  mechanics, 
that  the  finest  and  most  complicated  instruments 
are  the  most  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  the 
most  difficultly  set  r^t ;  the  same  also  obtains 
in  the  animal  machine.  Man,  the  most  com- 
plicated machine  of  all  others,  whose  nerves  are 
more  numerous,  and  powers  of  action  more  vari- 
ous, is  most  easily  destroyed ;  he  is  seen  to  die 
under  wounds  which  a  quadruped  or  bird  could 
easily  survive ;  and  as  we  descend  gradually  to 
the  lower  ranks,  the  ruder  the  composition  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  disarrange  it.    Some  ani- 
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mals  live  without  their  limbs,  and  often  are  seen 
to  reproduce  them ;  some  are  seen  to  live  with- 
out their  brain  for  many  weeks  together ;  cater- 
pillars continue  to  increase  and  grow  large, 
though  all  their  nobler  organs  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed within ;  some  animals  continue  to  exist, 
though  out  in  two,  their  nobler  parts  preserving 
life,  while  the  others  perish  that  were  cut  away ; 
but  the  earth-worm,  and  all  the  zoophyte  tribe, 
continue  to  live  in  separate  parts,  and  one  ani- 
mal, by  the  means  of  cutting,  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  existences,  sometimes  into  a  thousand ! 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  natural  history 
more  astonishing  than  this,  that  man  at  plea- 
sure should  have  a  kind  of  creative  power,  and 
out  of  one  life  make  two,  each  completely  formed, 
with  all  its  apparatus  and  functions ;  each  with 
I  its  perceptions,  and  powers  of  motion  and  self- 
preservation ;  each  as  complete  in  all  respects 
as  that  from  which  it  derived  its  existence,  and 
equally  enjoying  the  humble  gratifications  of  its 
nature. 

When  Des  Cartes  first  started  the  opinion,  that 
brutes  were  machines,  the  discovery  of  this  sur- 
prising propagation  was  unknown,  which  might, 
in  some  measure,  have  strengthened  his  fanciful 
theory.  What  is  life  in  brutes?  he  might  have 
said,  or  where  does  it  reside?  In  some  we  find 
it  so  diffused,  that  every  part  seems  to  maintain 
a  vivacious  principle,  and  the  same  animal  ap- 
pears possessed  of  a  thousand  distinct  irrational 
souls  at  the  same  time.  But  let  us  not,  he  would 
say,  give  so  noble  a  name  to  such  contemptible 
powers,  but  rank  the  vivifying  principle  in  these 
with  the  sap  that  rises  in  vegetables,  or  the 
moisture  that  contracts  a  cord,  or  the  heat  that 
puts  water  into  motion !  Nothing,  in  fact,  de- 
serves the  name  of  soul,  but  that  which  reasons, 
that  which  understands,  and  by  knowing  God, 
receives  the  mark  of  its  currency,  and  is  minted 
with  the  impression  of  its  great  Creator. 

Such  might  have  been  the  speculations  of  this 
philosopher:  however,  to  leave  theory,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  we  owe  the  first  discovery 
of  this  power  of  reproduction  in  animals  to  Mr. 
Trembley,  who  first  observed  it  in  the  Polypus, 
and  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  others  found  it 
taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  the  searworm, 
and  several  other  ill-formed  animals  of  a  like 
kind,  which  were  susceptible  of  this  new  mode 
of  propagation.  This  last  philosopher  has  tried 
several  experiments  upon  the  earth-worm,  many 
of  which  succeeded  according  to  his  expectation: 
every  earth-worm,  however,  did  not  retain  the 
vivacious  principle  with  the  same  obstinacy; 
some,  when  cut  in  two,  were  entirely  destroyed ; 
others  survived  only  in  the  nobler  part ;  and 
while  the  head  was  living,  the  tail  entirely  per- 
ished, and  a  new  one  was  seen  to  bourgeon  from 
the  extremity.  But  what  was  most  surprising 
of  all,  in  some,  particularly  in  the  small  red- 
headed earth-worm,  both  extremities  survived 
the  operation ;  the  head  produced  a  tail,  with 


the  anus,  the  intestines,  the  annular  muacle,  and 
the  prickly  beards ;  the  tail  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  seen  to  dioot  forth  the  noUer  oigazu, 
and  in  less  than  the  space  of  three  months  lent 
forth  a  head,  a  hearty  with  all  the  apparatas  and 
instruments  of  generation.  This  part,  as  maj 
easily  be  supposed,  was  produced  much  more 
slowly  than  the  former,  a  new  head  taking  aboTe 
three  or  four  months  for  its  completion;  anew 
tail  being  shot  forth  in  less  than  as  many  weeks. 
Thus  two  animals,  by  dissectiony  were  made  oat 
of  one,  each  with  their  separate  appetites,  each 
endued  with  life  and  motion,  and  seemii^jaB 
perfect  as  that  single  animal  from  whence  tbey 
derived  their  origin. 

What  was  performed  upon  the  earth-worn 
was  found  to  obtain  also  in  many  of  the  venni-  , 
cular  species.  The  sea-worm,  the  white  water- 
worm,  and  many  of  those  little  worms  with 
feelers,  found  at  the  bottom  of  dirty  ditchee;  in 
all  these  the  nobler  organs  are  of  such  little  use, 
that  if  taken  away,  the  animal  does  not  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  them ;  it  lives  in  all  its  parts.  : ' 
and  in  every  part ;  and  by  a  strange  paradox  in 
nature,  the  most  useless  and  contemptible  life  is 
of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  destroy. 

SUPPLBMEHTIAT  NoTE. 

Allied  to  these  in  their  vermicular  shape,  are 
several  other  kinds  of  worms  commonly  known  bjr 
the  name  of  Thread-wonns The  Commtm  Hair- 
worm is  found  in  fresh  waters,  or  in  a  wet  dayey 
soil,  through  which  it  perforates.  In  size  and  ap- 
pearanoe  it  exactly  resembles  the  hair  of  a  bone's  < 
tail ;  and  when  touched,  twists  itself  into  a  yviety 
of  knot -like  contortions,  for  which  reason  it  bi^ 
been  called  the  Gordias.  —  The  Guinea  ^vom  i> 
shaped  like  the  Gordius,  except  that  the  mouth  is 
dilated,  and  has  a  roundish  concave  lip.  It  enten 
the  naked  arms  and  lej^  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  sinking  deep  into  the  moieH 
and  frequently  occasioning  inflammation  and  few.^ 
The  Fury  is  a  still  more  dangerous  worm,  aad  has 
on  each  side  a  single  row  of  closely  pressed  refleetcd 
prickles.  It  is  found  in  Finland  and  the  northeni 
parts  of  Sweden,  in  marshy  places,  where  it  crawls 
up  the  stems  of  sedge-grass  and  low  shnibi;  uui 
being  wafted  by  the  wind,  darts  into  the  naked  parts 
of  such  as  may  happen  to  be  near  it.  The  celebrated 
naturalist,  Sir  Charles  Linne,  waa  so  severely  bitten 
by  one  of  these  dreadful  animala,  that  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  live  or  die. 

The  Naked  Tube  worm  is  elongated  on  the  body; 
with,a  cylindrical  mouth  at  the  one  end.  The  aper- 
ture at  the  side  of  the  body  is  cruciform.  The  body 
of  the  naked  tube  worm  is  covered  with  a  close  skin, 
and  globular  at  the  lower  end.  It  inhabits  the 
European  seas,  under  stones,  and  grows  to  ei^ht 
inches  in  length. 

The  Taenia,  or  Tape  worwu,  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
different  animals,  where  they  are  destined  to  feed 
upon  the  juices  already  animalized.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  usinlly 
about  the  upper  part  of  it,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  or  chyle,  which  seems  to  be  their  natanl 
food.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  worms  are 
created  for  the  purpose  of  producing  disease  in  the 
animals  they  inhabit,  but  rather  that  nature  has  di- 
rected that  no  situation  should  be  vacant,  where  the  i 
work  of  multiplying  the  species  of  living  beings  could 
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be  carried  on.    By  thug  allowing  them  to  exist  within 

each  other,  the  sphere  of  increase  is  considerably 

enlarged.      There  is,   however,  little  doubt,  that 

worms,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  present 

tribe,  do  sometimes  produce  diseases  in  the  bodies 

they  inhabit;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  very  cer- 

I  tain,  that  worms  do  exist  abundantly  in  many  animals 

without  at  all  disturbing  their  functions,  or  annoyiAg 

I  them  in  the  slightest  degree :  and  we  ought  to  con- 

'  sider  all  these  creatures  rather  as  the  concomitants, 

,  than  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  CommoH  Tmpe  worm  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
mankind,  generally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  alimen- 
tarv  canal;  it  is  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  length, 
I  and  has  been  found  even  sixt^  feet  long.    It  is  some- 
I  times  solitary,  but  ^nendly  m  considerable  numbers, 
'  and  occasions  emaciation  and  various  distressing  ma- 
ladies.    The  head  has  a  terminal  mouth,  surrounded 
\  with  two  rows  of  radiate  hooks  or  holders;  and  a 
little  beneath,  on  the  flattened  surface,  it  has  four 
tuberculate  orifices  or  suckers,  two  on  each  side. 
The  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  ^stinct  joints, 
appearing  as  if  sheathed  in  each  other;  each  joint 
I  with  a  lateral  marginal  pore,  by  which  it  attaches 
I  itself  to  the  intestines;  those  near  the  head  a  little 
■  smaller,  enlarging  towards  the  middle,  and  padually 
lessening  towvds  the  tail:  the  tail  is  terminated  by 
I  a  semicircular  joint,  without  any  aperture. 

Upwards  of  1,200  species  of  intestinal  worms  have 
been  discovered.  Sixteen  of  these  have  been  found 
in  the  hnnaan  body ;  the  rest  are  peculiar  to  other 
animals. 


CHAP.  IIL 


OP  TUB  BTAB-FI6H. 


The  next  order  of  zoophytes,  ia  tiiat  of  the  star- 
fish, a  numerous  tribe,  diapeleea  and  deformed, 
aasnmiiig  at  different  times  different  appearances. 
The  same  animal  that  now  appears  round  like  a 
ball,  shortly  after  flattens  as  thin  as  a  plate. 
All  of  this  kind  are  formed  of  a  semi-transparent 
gelatinous  substaace,  covered  with  a  thin  mem- 
brane, and  to  an  inattentive  spectator  often  ap- 
pear like  a  lump  of  inanimate  jelly,  floating  at 
random  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  thrown 
by  chance  on  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide.^ 

1  Our  author  has  here  confounded  the  actine,  or 
sea  anemones,  with  star -fish  animals  considerably 
different  in  their  forms  as  well  as  fiinctions.  When 
I  H'e  take  a  view  of  the  lower  orders  of  zoology,  we 
!  find  a  large  and  singular  set  of  beings,  which  are  so 
widely  distinct  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  animal 
world,  that  thej  seem  idmost  as  nearly  allied  to 
vegetables  as  animals.  Blany  of  these  eurious  pro- 
ductions of  nature  are  arranged  by  Linnsus  under 
the^  title  of  MoUusca ;  which  title  is  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Linnsean  tribe  of  worms.  Of  the 
various  genera  belonging  to  the  moUusca,  or  soft 
animals,  that  of  the  actinia  is  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
gant and  curious.  Many  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  called  bv  the  name  of  sea  anemones,  from  a 
general  resemblance  which  they  bear,  during  their 
expanded  state,  to  that  flower. 

The  Amemone  Actinia,  though  extremely  common 

on  several  of  the  European  coasts,  and  on  our  own 

in  particular,  does  not  seem  distinctly  mentioned  by 

Linnsus  in  the  *  Systema  Natune.'    It  adheres  firmly 

;  to  rocks,  so  as  to  be  frequently  left  above  water  at 


But  upon  a  more  minute  inspection,  they  will 
be  found  possessed  of  life  and  motion ;  they  will 
be  found  to  shoot  forth  their  arms  in  every  di- 
rection, in  order  to  seize  upon  such  insects  as 
are  near,  and  to  devour  them  with  great  rapar 
city.  Worms,  the  spawn  of  fish,  and  even  mus- 
sels themselves,  with  their  hard  resisting  sheU, 
have  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  vora- 
cious animals ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
though  the  substance  of  their  own  bodies  be 
almost  as  soft  as  water,  yet  they  are  no  way 
ii\jured  by  swallowing  these  shells,  which  are 
almost  of  a  stony  hardness.  They  increase  in 
size  as  all  other  animals  do.  In  summer,  when 
the  water  of  the  sea  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  float  upon  the  snrfiMe,  and  in  the 
dark  they  send  forth  a  kind  of  shining  light 
resembling  that  of  phosphorus.  Some  have  given 
these  animals  the  name  of  seapuettles,  because 
they  bum  the  hands  of  those  that  touch  them, 
as  nettles  are  found  to  do.  They  are  often  seen 
&stened  to  the  rocks,  and  to  the  largest  sea- 
shells,  as  if  to  derive  their  nourishment  from 
them.  If  they  be  taken  and  put  into  spirit  of 
wine,  they  will  continue  for  many  years  entire ; 
but  if  they  be  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
they  are,  in  less  than  four  and  twenty  hours, 
melted  down  into  limpid  and  offensive  water. 

In  all  of  this  spedes,  none  are  found  to  possess 
a  vent  for  their  excrements ;  but  the  same  pas- 
sage by  which  they  devour  their  food,  serves  for 
the  ejection  of  their  fseces.  These  animals,  as 
was  said,  take  such  a  variety  of  figures,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  them  under  one  deter- 
minate shape ;  but  in  general  their  bodies  resem- 
ble a  truncated  cone,  whose  base  is  apj^ed  to  the 
rock  to  which  they  are  found  usually  attached. 
Though  generally  transparent,  yet  they  are  found 
of  different  colours,  some  inclining  to  green,  some 
to  red,  some  to  white,  and  some  to  brown.  In 
some,  their  colours  appear  difiused  over  the  whole 
surfiMe,  in  some  they  are  often  streaked,  and  in 
others  often  spotted.  They  are  possessed  of  a 
very  slow  progressive  motion,  and  in  fine  weather 
they  are  continually  seen,  stretching  out  and 
fishing  for  their  prey.'    Many  of  them  are  pos- 

the  ebbing  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  generally  found  ad- 
hering at  some  little  depth  below  the  surtace  of  the 
water.  Its  general  colour  is  deep  red,  more  or  less 
rivid  in  different  specimens. 

The  Funnel  Medusa  is  an  elegant  species  of  an 
oval  form,  which  is  to  be  found  about  the  western 
islands  of  Jamaica. — Ed. 

2  The  Atteriae,  or  Star-fUk  tribe  are  inhabitants 
of  the  sea ;  and  are  usually  found  on  the  sand,  or 
among  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  commonly  below  high 
water  mark.  They  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  sub- 
ject to  great  variety  of  form;  and  differ  materially 
in  the  number  and  construction  of  their  rays.  The 
covering  is  a  coriaceous  crust,  which  defends  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  smaller  animals;  and  they 
have  five  or  more  rays  proceeding  from  a  centre,  in 
which  their  mouth  is  situated.  Every  ray  is  fur- 
nished with  a  prodigious  number  of  tentaculss,  or 
short,  soft,  and  fleshy  tubes,  which  appear  to  be  of 
use  not  only  in  taking  prey,  and  in  aiding  the  motice 
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Bessed  of  a  number  of  long  slender  filaments,  in 
which  thej  entangle  any  small  animals  thej 
happen  to  approach,  and  thus  draw  them  into 
their  enormous  stomachs^  which  fill  the  whole 
oavitj  of  their  bodies.  The  harder  shells  oen- 
tinue  for  some  weeks  undigested,  but  at  length 
thej  undeigo  a  kind  of  maoeration  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  become  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
animal  itself.  The  indigestible  parts  are  returned 
by  the  same  aperture  by  which  they  were  swal- 
lowed, and  then  the  star-fish  begins  to  fish  for 
more.  These  ako  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
every  part  will  survive  the  operation ;  each  be- 
coming a  perfect  animal,  endued  with  its  natural 
rapacity.  Of  this  tribe,  the  number  is  various, 
and  the  descripti<m  of  each  would  be  tedious  and 
uninstruoting ;  the  manners  and  nature  oi  all 
are  nearly  as  described ;  but  I  will  just  make 
mention  of  one  creature,  which,  though  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  class,  yet  is  so  nearly 
related,  that  the  passing  it  in  silence  would  be 
an  unpardonable  omission. 

Of  all  other  animals,  the  cuttle-fish,  though  in 
some  respects  superior  to  this  tribe,  possesses 
qualities  the  most  extraordinary,  it  is  about  two 
feet  long,  covwed  with  a  very  thin  skin,  and  its 
flesh  composed  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which, 
however,  within-side,  is  strengthened  by  a  strong 
bone,  of  which  such  great  use  is  made  by  the 
goldsmith.  It  is  possessed  of  eight  arms,  which 
it  extends,  and  which  are  probably  of  service  to 
it  in  fishing  for  its  prey :  while  in  life,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  lengthening  or  contracting  these  at  plea- 
sure; but  when  dead,  they  oontvact,  and  lose 
their  rigidity.  They  feed  upon  small  fish,  which 
they  seise  with  their  arms ;  and  they  are  bred 
from  eggs,  which  are  laid  upon  the  weeds  along 
the  sea-sh<Nre.^ 

of  the  anima],  but  also  in  enabling  it  to  adhere  to 
rocks  and  other  substances,  b^  which  it  withstands 
the  force  of  the  waves.  In  a  single  animal  the  ten- 
tacule  have  been  found  several  Hundred  in  number; 
and,  when  the  star-fish  are  thrown  on  their  backs, 
these  may  be  observed  to  be  pushed  out  and  with- 
drawn, in  the  same  manner  as  snails  do  their  horns. 
The  progressive  motion  of  the  star-fish,  which  is 
performed  by  the  undulation  of  their  rays,  is  very 
slow.  They  possess  considerable  powers  of  re-pro- 
duetion ;  for  if  a  ray  be  broken  off,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  a  new  one  will  appear. 

The  Hairy  Aateria,  or  Star-fiah,  is  nc^  uncommon 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britian.  The  animal  is  coria- 
ceous, with  acute  angles,  and  hairy.  The  rays  are 
five  in  number,  broad,  and  angulated  at  top;  rough, 
with  short  bristles:  its  colour  is  brown.  This  spe- 
cies is  common  at  Anglesea. — Ed. 

8  Of  this  genus  eight  species  have  been  discovered. 
The  structure  of  these  animals  is  very  remarkable. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  in  some  of  the  spedes 
entirely  covered  with  a  fleshy  sheath ;  in  others  the 
sheath  reaches  only  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  They 
have  eight  tentaculs  or  arms,  and  in  general  two 
feelers,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  arms.  Both  the  feelers  and  arms  are  fur- 
nished with  strong  drcalar  cups  or  suckers.  The 
mouth  of  these  animals  is  hard,  strong,  and  homy, 
resembling,  both  in  texture  and  substance,  the  beak 


The  cuttle-fish  is  found  along  many  of  the  j 
coasts  of  Europe,  but  are  not  easily  csu^t,  from 
a  contrivance  with  winch  they  are  furnished  by 
nature;  this  is  a  black  substance,  of  the  ookwr 
of  ink,  which  is  contained  in  a  bladder  generaOj  | 
on  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  and  whidi  is  ejected 
in  the  manner  of  an  excrement  firom  the  anas.  \ 
Whenever,  therefore,  this  fish  is  pursued,  and  i 
when  it  finds  a  difficulty  of  escaping,  it  sports 
forth  a  great  quantity  of  this  bladi:  liquor,  by  ' 
which  the  waters  are  totaDy  darkened,  and  then 
it  escapes  by  lying  close  at  the  bottom.    In  this 
manner  the  creature  finds  its  safety ;  and  men 
find  ample  cause  for  udmiration,  firom  the  great 
variety  of  stratagems  with  which  creatures  are 
endued  for  their  peculiar  preservation. 


CHAP.  IV. 


or  THE  POLYPUS. 


Thosk  animals  which  we  have  described  in  the 
last  chapter  are  variously  denominated.  They 
have  been  called  the  Star-fish,  Sea-nettles,  and 
Sea-polypi.  This  last  name  has  been  pecdiarly 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  ancients,  because  of  the 
number  of  feelers  or  feet  of  which  they  are  all 
possessed,  and  with  which  they  have  a  slow  pro- 
gressive moti<Hi ;  but  the  modema  have  given  the 
name  of  Polypus  to  a  reptile  that  lives  in  fMi 
water,  by  no  means  so  large  or  observable.  These 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  at- 
tached to  the  under  surface  of  the  broad-lealed 
plants  that  grow  and  vmm  on  the  waters.  The 
same  difference  holds  between  these  and  the  sea- 
water  polypus,  as  between  all  the  prodnctioni  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  land  and  the  ocean.  The 
marine  v^etables  and  animals  grow  to  a  mon- 
strous siae.  The  eel,  the  pike,  or  the  bream,  of 
firesh  waters  is  but  small ;  but  in  the  sea  they 
grow  to  an  enormous  magnitude.  The  herbs  of 
the  field  are  at  most  but  a  few  feet  hi^;  those 
of  the  sea  often  shoot  forth  a  stalk  of  a  hundred. 
It  is  so  between  the  polypi  of  both  elements. 
Those  of  the  sea  are  found  from  two  feet  in 
length  to  three  or  fonr,  and  Pliny  has  even  de- 
scribed one,  the  arms  of  which  were  no  less  than 
thirty  feet  long.  Those  in  fresh  waters,  however, 
are  comparatively  minute ;  at  their  utmost  siae 
seldom  above  three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and 
when  gathered  up  into  their  usual  form,  not 
above  a  third  even  of  those  dimensions. 

It  was  upon  these  minute  animals  that  the 
povrer  of  dissection  was  first  tried  in  multiplying 
their  numbers.  They  had  been  long  considered 
as  little  worthy  the  attention  of  observers,  and 


!. 


of  a  parrot.  In  hot  climates,  the  cuttle-fish 
times  becomes  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure  twelve 
feet  across  the  centre,  and  to  have  each  of  its  snns 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long.  The  Indians  ars 
siMmetimes  daaped  in  tneir  canoes  by  them. — En. 
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were  consigned  to  that  neglect  in  which  thou- 
sands of  minute  species  of  Insects  remain  to  thiB 
very  daj.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Reaumur  ob- 
served, classed,  and  named  them.  By  contem- 
plating their  motions,  he  was  enabled  distinctly 
to  pronounce  on  their  being  of  the  animal  and 
not  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  he  called 
them  polypi,  from  their  great  resemblance  to 
those  larger  ones  that  were  found  in  the  ocean. 
Still,  however,  their  properties  were  neglected, 
and  their  history  unknown. 

Mr.  Trembley  was  the  person  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  discovery  of  the  amaiiing  properties 
and  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  creature.  He 
divided  this  class  of  ammato  into  four  different 
kinds :  into  those  imdining  to  green,  thoee  of  a 
brownish  cast,  those  of  a  flesh-colour,  and  those 
which  he  calls  the  polype  de  panaehe.  The  differ- 
ences of  structure  in  tliese,  as  also  of  colour,  are 
observable  enough ;  but  the  manner  of  their  sub- 
sisting, of  seizing  their  prey,  and  of  their  propa- 
gation, is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  bottom 
of  a  wet  ditch  when  the  water  is  stagnant,  and 
the  sun  has  been  powerful,  may  remember  to 
have  seen  many  little  transparent  lumps  of  jdQy, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  flatted  on  one 
aide ;  such  also  as  have  examined  the  under  side 
of  the  broad-leafed  weeds  that  grow  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  must  have  observed  them  stud- 
ded with  a  number  of  these  little  jelly-like  sub- 
stances, which  were  probably  then  disregarded, 
because  their  nature  and  history  were  unknown. 
These  little  substances,  however,  were  no  other 
than  living  polypi,  gathered  up  into  a  quiescent 
state,  and  seemingly  inanimate,  because  either 
undisturbed,  or  not  excited  by  the  calls  of  ap- 
petite to  action.  When  they  are  seen  exerting 
themselves,  they  put  on  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  that  when  at  rest :  to  conceive  a  just 
idea  of  their  figure,  we  may  suppose  the  finger 
of  a  glove  cut  off  at  the  bottom ;  we  may  suppose 
also  several  threads  or  horns  planted  round  the 
edge  like  a  fringe.  The  hollow  of  this  finger 
wiU  give  us  an  idea  of  the  stomach  of  the  animal ; 
the  threads  issuing  forth  from  the  edges  may  be 
considered  as  the  arms  or  feelers  with  which  it 
hunts  for  its  prey.  The  animal,  at  its  greatest 
extent,  is  seldom  seen  above  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  but  it  is  much  shorter  when  it  is  contracted 
and  at  rest ;  it  is  furnished  neither  with  muscles 
nor  rings,  and  its  manner  of  lengthening  or  con- 
tracting itself  more  resembles  that  of  the  snail, 
than  worms,  or  any  other  insect.  The  polypus 
contracts  itself  more  or  lees,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  touched,  or  as  the  water  is  agitated  in  which 
they  are  seen.  Warmth  animates  them,  and  cold 
benumbs  them ;  but  it  requires  a  degree  of  cold 
approaching  congelation  before  they  are  reduced 
to  perfect  inactivity ;  those  of  an  inch  long  have 
generally  their  arms  double,  often  thrice  as  long 
as  their  bodies.  The  arms,  where  the  animal  is 
not  disturbed,  and  the  season  not  unfavourable, 


are  thrown  about  in  various  directions,  in  order 
to  seize  and  entangle  its  little  prey ;  sometimes 
three  or  four  of  the  arms  are  thus  emj^oyed, 
while  the  rest  are  contracted  like  the  horns  of  a 
snail,  within  the  animal's  body.  It  seems  capa- 
ble of  giving  what  length  it  pleases  to  these 
arms ;  it  contracts  and  extends  them  at  pleasure, 
and  stretches  them  only  in  proportion  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  object  it  would  seize. 

These  animals  have  a  progressive  motion,  which 
is  perf;>rmed  by  that  power  they  have  of  lengthen- 
'  iaag  and  contracting  themselves  at  {Measure ;  they 
go  firom  one  part  of  the  bottom  to  another ;  they 
mount  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  climb 
up  the  side  of  aquatic  plants.  They  often  are 
seen  to  come  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  water,  where 
they  suspend  themselves  by  their  lower  end. 
As  they  advance  but  very  slowly,  they  employ  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  every  action,  and  bind 
themselves  very  strongly  to  whatever  body  they 
chance  to  move  upon  as  they  proceed ;  their 
adhesion  is  voluntary,  and  is  probably  performed 
in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass  applied  to  the 
body. 

All  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  turn  towards  the  Ughl ;  and  this 
naturally  might  induce  an  inquirer  to  look  for 
their  eyes;  but  however  carefully  this  search 
has  been  pursued,  and  however  excellent  the 
microscope  with  which  every  part  was  examined, 
yet  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  this  organ  was 
found  over  the  whole  body ;  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that,  like  several  other  insects  which  hunt 
their  prey  by  their  feeling,  these  creatures  are 
unfurnished  with  advantages  which  would  be 
totally  useless  for  their  support. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arms,  as  was  said  before, 
the  mouth  is  placed,  which  the  animal  can  open 
and  shut  at  pleasure,  and  this  serves  at  once  as 
a  passage  for  food,  and  an  opening  for  it  after 
digestion.  The  inward  part  of  the  animal^s  body 
seems  to  be  one  great  stomach,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends ;  but  the  purposes  which  the  opening 
at  the  bottom  serves  are  hitherto  unknown,  but 
certainly  not  for  excluding  their  excrements,  for 
those  are  ejected  at  the  aperture  by  which  they 
are  taken  in.  If  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  of  this 
little  creature  be  examined  with  a  microscope, 
it  will  be  found  studded  with  a  number  of  warts, 
as  also  the  arms,  especially  when  they  are  con- 
tracted; and  these  tuberdes,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  answer  a  very  important  purpose. 

If  we  examine  their  way  of  living,  we  shall 
find  these  insects  chiefly  subsisting  upon  others, 
much  less  than  themsdves,  particularly  a  kind 
of  millepedes  that  live  in  the  water,  and  a  very 
small  red  worm,  which  they  seize  with  great 
avidity.  In  short,  no  insect  whatsoever,  less  than 
themselves,  seems  to  come  amiss  to  them ;  their 
arms,  as  was  observed  above,  serve  them  as  a  net 
would  a  fisherman,  or  perhaps,  more  exactly 
speaking,  as  a  lime-twig  does  a  fowler. 

Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  which  the 
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animal  effects  by  its  feeling,  it  is  sufficient  to 
touch  the  object  it  would  seize  upon,  and  it  is 
fastened  without  a  power  of  escaping.  The  in- 
stant one  of  this  intect*8  long  arms  is  laid  upon 
a  millepede,  the  little  insect  sticks  without  a 
possibility  of  retreating.  The  greater  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  touched,  the  greater  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  polypus  brings  the  prey  to 
its  mouth.  If  the  little  object  be  near,  though 
irretrievably  caught,  it  is  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty thai  it  can  be  brought  to  the  mouth  and 
swallowed.  When  the  polypus  is  unsupplied  with 
prey,  it  testifies  its  hunger  by  opening  its  mouth ; 
the  aperture,  however,  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  perceived ;  but  when,  with  any  of  its 
long  arms,  it  has  seized  upon  its  prey,  it  then 
opens  the  mouth  distinctly  enough,  and  this 
opening  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal  which  it  would  swaUow ;  the  lips  dilate 
insensibly  by  small  degrees,  and  adjust  them- 
selves precisely  to  the  figure  of  their  prey.  Mr. 
Trembley,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  feeding  this 
useless  brood,  found  that  they  could  devour  ali- 
ments of  every  kind,  fish  and  flesh,  as  weU  as 
insects ;  but  he  owns  they  did  not  thrive  so  well 
upon  beef  and  veal^  as  upon  the  little  worms  of 
their  own  providing.  When  he  gave  one  of  these 
famished  reptiles  any  substance  which  was  im- 
proper to  serve  for  aliment,  at  first  it  seized  the 
prey  with  avidity,  but  after  keeping  it  sometime 
entangled  near  the  month,  it  dropt  it  again  with 
distinguishing  nicety. 

When  several  polypi  happen  to  fall  upon  the 
same  worm,  they  dispute  their  common  prey 
with  each  other.  Two  of  them  are  often  seen 
seizing  the  same  worm  at  different  ends,  and 
dragging  it  at  opposite  directions  with  great 
force.  It  often  happens,  that  while  one  is  swal- 
lowing its  respective  end,  the  other  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinue, swallowing  each  his  part,  until  their  mouths 
meet  together;  they  then  rest,  each  for  some 
time  in  this  situation,  till  the  worm  breaks  be- 
tween them,  and  each  goes  off  with  his  share ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  a  seemingly  more  dan- 
gerous combat  ensues,  when  the  mouths  of  both 
are  thus  joined  upon  one  common  prey  together ; 
the  largest  polypus  then  gapes  and  swallows  his 
antagonist ;  but  what  is  very  wonderful,  the  ani- 
mal thus  swallowed  seems  to  be  rather  a  gainer 
by  the  misfortune.  After  it  has  lain  in  the  con- 
queror's body  for  about  an  hour,  it  issues  unhurt, 
and  often  in  possession  of  the  prey  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  contention.  How 
happy  would  it  be  for  men  if  they  had  as  little 
to  fear  from  each  other ! 

These  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole  year, 
except  when  the  cold  approaches  to  congelation ; 
and  then,  like  most  others  of  the  insect  tribe, 
they  feel  the  general  torpor  of  nature,  and  all 
their  faculties  are  for  two  or  three  months  sus- 
pended :  but  if  they  abstain  at  one  time,  they 
are  equally  voracious  at  another,  and,  like  snakes, 


antSy  and  other  animals,  that  are  torpid  in  winter, 
the  meal  of  one  day  suffices  them  for  several 
months  together.  In  general,  however,  they  de- 
vour more  largely  in  proportion  to  their  sixe^ 
and  their  growth  is  quick  exactly  as  they  are 
fed ;  such  as  are  best  supplied,  soonest  acquire 
their  largest  size,  but  they  diminish  also  in  their 
growth  with  the  same  fiicility  if  their  food  be 
taken  away. 

Such  are  the  more  obvious  properties  of  these 
little  animals,  but  the  most  wonderful  still  re- 
main behind :  their  manner  of  propagation,  or 
rather  multiplication,  has  for  some  years  been 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  learned  of  Europe. 
They  are  produced  in  as  great  a  variety  of  man- 
ner as  every  species  of  vegetable.  Some  polypi 
are  propagated  firom  eggs,  as  plants  are  fi:x>m 
their  seed :  some  are  produced  by  buds  issuing 
from  their  bodies,  as  plants  are  produced  by  in- 
oculation ;  while  all  may  be  multiplied  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  that 
exceeds  even  philosophical  perseverance. 

With  respect  to  such  of  this  kind  as  are  hatched 
from  the  egg,  little  curious  can  be  added,  as  it 
is  a  method  of  propagation  so  common  to  aU  the 
tribes  of  insect  nature ',  but  with  regard  to  such 
as  are  produced  like  buds  from  their  parent 
stem,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  original  root,  their 
history  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation.  If 
a  poljrpus  be  carefully  observed  in  summer,  when 
these  animals  are  chiefly  active,  and  more  parti- 
cularly prepared  for  propagation,  it  will  be  found 
to  bourgeon  forth  from  different  parts  of  its  body 
several  tubercles  or  little  knobs  which  grow 
larger  and  larger  every  day ;  after  two  or  thr^ 
days'  inspection,  what  at  first  appeared  but  a 
small  excrescence  takes  the  figure  of  a  small 
animal,  entirely  resembling  its  parent,  furnished 
vrith  feelers,  a  mouth,  and  all  the  apparatus  for 
seizing  and  digesting  its  prey.  This  little  crea- 
ture every  day  becomes  larger,  like  the  parent 
to  which  it  continues  attached;  it  spreads  its  j 
arms  to  seize  upon  whatever  insect  is  proper  for  ' 
aliment,  and  devours  it  for  its  own  particular 
benefit :  thus  it  is  possessed  of  two  sources  of 
nourishment,  that  which  it  receives  from  the  < 
parent  by  the  tail,  and  that  which  it  receives 
from  its  own  industry  by  the  mouth.  The  food  i 
which  these  animals  receive  often  tinctures  the 
whole  body,  and  upon  this  occasion  the  parent 
i»  often  seen  communicating  a  part  of  its  own 
fluids  to  that  of  its  progeny  that  grows  upon  it ; 
while,  on  the  oontraiy,  it  never  receives  any 
tincture  from  any  substance  that  is  caught  and 
swallowed  by  its  young.  If  the  parent  swaUows 
a  red  worm,  which  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its 
fluids,  the  young  one  partakes  of  the  parental 
colour ;  but  if  the  latter  should  seize  upon  the 
same  prey,  the  parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited 
by  the  capture,  but  all  the  advantage  remains 
with  the  young  one. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  parent  is 
capable  of  producing  only  one  at  a  time ;  several 
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joung  ones  are  thus  seen  at  onoe,  of  different 
Bizes,  growing  from  its  body,  eome  just  budding 
forth,  others  acquiring  their  perfect  form,  and 
others  oome  to  sufficient  maturity,  and  just 
ready  to  drop  from  the  original  stem  to  which 
they  had  been  attached  for  several  days.  But 
what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  those  young 
ones  themselyes  that  continue  attached  to  their 
parent,  are  seen  to  bourgeon,  and  propagate 
their  own  young  ones  also,  each  holding  the 
same  dependence  upon  its  respective  parent,  and 
possessed  of  the  same  advantages  that  have 
been  already  described  in  the  first  connexion. 
Thus  we  see  a  surprising  chain  of  existence  con- 
tinued, and  numbers  of  animals  naturally  pro- 
duced without  any  union  of  the  sexes,  or  other 
previous  disposition  of  nature. 
I  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  by 
which  these  insects  are  multiplied ;  their  produc- 
tion from  the  egg  being  not  so  common;  and 
though  some  of  this  kind  are  found  with  a  little 
bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  filled  with  eggs,  which  afterwards  come  to 
maturity,  yet  the  artificial  method  of  propagat- 
ing these  animals  is  much  more  expeditious,  and 
equally  certain.  It  is  indifferent  whether  one 
of  them  be  cut  into  ten,  or  ten  hundred  parts, 
each  becomes  as  perfect  an  animal  as  that  which 
was  originally  divided ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  smaller  the  part  which  is  thus  separated 
from  the  rest,  the  longer  it  will  be  in  coming  to 
maturity,  or  in  assuming  its  perfect  form.  It 
would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried  upon  this  philosophi- 
cal prodigy:  the  animal  has  been  twisted  and 
turned  into  all  manner  of  shapes;  it  has  been 
turned  inside  out,  it  has  been  cut  in  every  divi- 
sion, yet  still  it  continued  to  move;  its  parts 
adapted  themselves  again  to  each  other,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  as  vohuuous  and  industrious 
as  before. 

Besides  these  lands  mentioned  by  Mr.  Trem- 
bley,  there  are  various  others  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  succeeding 
observers,  and  some  of  these  so  strongly  resemble 
a  flowering  vegetable  in  their  forms,  that  they 
have  been  mistaken  by  many  naturalists  for  such. 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  natuJal  history  of 
Barbadoes,  has  described  a  species  of  this  ani- 
mal, but  has  mistaken  its  nature,  and  called  it  a 
sensitive  flowering  plant ;  he  observed  it  to  take 
refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and,  when  undis- 
turbed, to  spread  forth  a  number  of  ramifications, 
each  terminated  by  a  floweiy  petal,  which  shrunk 
at  the  approach  of  the  hand,  and  withdrew  into 
the  hole  from  whence  before  it  had  been  seen  to 
issue.  This  plant,  however,  was  no  other  than 
an  animal  of  the  polypus  kind,  which  is  not  only 
to  be  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  also  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  continent. 


Supplementary  Note. 

Leeuwenboek  discovered  the  Hydra  in  1703,  and 
the  uncommon  way  its  young  are  produced ;  and  an 
anonymooi  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Society  made 
the  same  discovery  in  England  about  the  same  time, 
but  it  ezdted  no  particular  notice  until  Trembley 
made  known  its  wonderful  properties,  about  the 
year  1744.  These  were  so  contrary  to  all  former 
experience,  and  so  repugnant  to  every  establlMbed 
notion  of  animal  life,  that  the  scientific  world  were 
amased ;  and  while  the  more  cautious  among  Natu- 
ralists set  themselves  to  verify  what  it  was  diflicult 
to  believe,  there  were  many  who  looked  upon  the 
alleged  facts  as  impossible  fancies.  The  discoveries 
of  Trembley  were,  however,  speedily  confirmed; 
and  we  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the 
historv  of  the  fresh-water  polype,  and  its  marvellous 
reproductive  powers,  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  vividness  of  the  sensation  felt  when  it  was  all 
novel  and  strange;  when  the  leading  men  of  our 
learned  societies  were  daily  experimenting  upon  these 
poor  worms,  and  transmitting  them  to  one  another 
from  distant  countries,  by  careful  posts,  and  as  most 
precious  gifts,  and  when  even  ambassadors  interested 
themselves  in  sending  early  intelligence  of  the  en- 
grossing theme  to  their  respective  courts. 

The  hydra  are  found  in  fresh,  and,  perhaps,  also 
in  salt  waters,  but  the  former  species  only  have  been 
examined  with  care,  and  are  the  objects  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  They  prefer  slowly  running  or 
almost  still  water,  and  fi»ten  to  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  submerged  plants  by  their  base,  which  seems  to 
act  as  a  sucker.  The  body  is  exceedingly  contrac- 
tile, and  hence  liable  to  many  changes  of  form. 
When  contracted,  it  is  like  a  tubercle,  a  muiute  top, 
or  button,  and  when  extended  it  becomes  a  narrow 
cylinder,  being  ten  or  twelve  times  longer  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  the  tentacula  suffering  changes 
in  their  length  and  diameter  equal  to  those  of  the 
bodv.  **It  can  lengthen  out  or  shorten  its  arms, 
without  extending  or  contracting  its  body;  and  can 
do  the  same  by  the  body,  without  altering  the  length 
of  its  arms;  both,  however,  are  usually  moved  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction." 
The  whole  creature  is  apparently  homogeneous, 
composed  of  minute  pellucid  grains  cohering  by 
means  of  a  transparent  jelly,  for,  even  with  a  high 
magnifier,  no  defined  oriranization  of  vessels  and 
fibres  can  be  detected.  On  the  point  opposite  the 
base,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tentacula,  we  observe 
an  aperture  or  mouth  which  leads  into*  larger  cavity, 
excavated  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  jelly,  and 
from  which  a  narrow  canal  is  continued  down  to  the 
sucker.  When  contracted,  and  also  when  fully  ex- 
tended, the  body  appears  smooth  and  ev^,  but  **in 
its  middle  degree  ot  extension,"  the  sides  seem  to  be 
minutely  crenulated,  an  effect  probabl;^  of  a  wrink- 
linff  of  the  sur&ce,  although  from  this  appearance 
Baker  has  concluded  that  the  hydra  is  annulose,  or 
made  up  of  a  number  of  rings  capable  of  being  folded 
together  or  evolved,  and  hence  in  some  measure  its 
extraordinary  ability  of  extending  and  contracting  its 
parts.  That  this  view  of  the  hydra's  structure  is 
erroneous,  Tremblev  has  proved;  and  the  explana- 
tion it  afforded  of  the  animal's  contractility  was  ob- 
viously unsatis&ctory,  for  it  was  never  pretended 
that  such  an  anatomy  could  be  detected  in  the  ten- 
tacula, which,  however,  are  equally  or  more  con- 
tractile. These  organs  encircle  the  mouth,  and 
radiate  in  a  star-like  fashion,  but  they  seem  to  origi- 
nate  a  little  under  the  lip,  for  the  mouth  is  often 
protruded  with  a  kind  of  small  snout;  they  are  cylin- 
drical, linear,  or  very  slightly  tapered,  hoUow,  and 
roughened,  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  with 
whorls  of  tubercles  which,  under  the  microscope. 
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form  a  very  beautiful  and  interestiiiff  object,  and  I 
have  thought  when  viewing  them,  that  every  little 
tubercle  might  be  a  cup  or  sucker  similar  to  those 
which  garnish  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish.  ,Trembley 
has  shown  us  that  this  is  a  deception,  and  that  there 
is  really  no  exactness  in  the  comparison.  The  ten- 
tacula  are  amasingly  extensible,  from  a  line  or  less, 
to  one,  or,  as  in  Hydra  fiuea,  to  more  than  eight 
inches;  and  *' another  extraordinary  drcomstanoe  is, 
that  a  polype  can  extend  an  arm  to  any  part  of  ite 
whole  length,  without  doing  so  throughout,  and  can 
swell  or  lessen  its  diameter,  eitiier  at  the  root,  at  the 
extremity,  in  the  middle,  or  where  it  pleases;  which 
occasions  a  great  variety  of  appearances,  making  it 
sometimes  terminate  with  a  sharp  point,  and  at  o&er 
times  blunt,  knobbed,  and  thickest  at  the  end  with 
the  figure  of  a  bobbin.  We  natundly  inquire  how 
this  wonderful  extension  is  made,— by  what  power  a 
part  without  muscularity  is  drawn  out  until  it  ex- 
ceeds by  twenty  or  even  by  forty  times  the  ori- 
ginal length  ?  The  dissections  of  Trembley  hav« 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  body  is  a  hoUow 
cylinder  or  bowel,  and  that  the  tcntacula  are  tubu- 
lar,  and  have  a  free  communication  with  its  eavHy; 
and  in  this  structure,  combined  with  the  loose  gran- 
ular composition  of  the  animal,  we  find  an  answer  to 
the  question.  Water  flows,  let  us  say  by  suction, 
into  the  stomach,  through  the  oral  aperture,  whence 
it  is  forced,  by  the  vis  a  tergoj  or  diawn  bv  capillary 
attraction,  into  the  canals  of  the  tentaeula,  ajid  its 
current  outwards  is  sufficient  to  push  before  it  the 
soft  yielding  material  of  which  thev  are  composed, 
until  at  last  the  resistance  of  the  living  parts  suffices 
to  arrest  the  tiny  flood,  or  the  tube  has  become  too 
fine  in  its  bore  for  the  admission  of  water  attenuated 
to  its  smallest  possible  stream, — how  inconceivably 
slender  may  indeed  be  ima^ned,  but  there  is  no 
thread  fine  enough  to  equal  it,  seeing  that  the  ten- 
taeula of  Hydra  fuaca  in  tension  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  grosser  than  the  scarce  visible  filament  of 
the  gossamer's  web. 

The  hydra,  though  usually  found  attached,  can 
nevertheless  move  from  place  to  place,  which  it  does 
either  by  gliding  with  impereeptible  slowness  on  the 
base,  or  by  stretching  out  the  body  and  tentaeula  to 
the  utmost,  fixing  the  latter,  and  then  contracting 
the  body  towards  the  point  of  fixture,  loosening  at 
the  same  time  its  hold  with  the  base ;  and  by  revers- 
ing  these  actions  it  can  retrograde.  Its  ordinary 
position  seems  to  be  pendant  or  nearly  horizontal, 
banging  from  some  floating*  weed  or  leaf,  or  stretch- 
ing from  its  sides.  In  a  glass  of  water  the  creature 
will  crawl  up  Ifie  sides  cf  the  vessel  to  the  surface, 
and  hang  from  it,  sometimes  with  the  base,  and 
sometimes  with  the  tentaeula,  downwards;  and 
again  it  will  lay  itself  along  horisontallv.  Its  loco- 
motion is  always  very  slow,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  zoophyte  is  evidently  sedentary;  but  the  con- 
tractions and  mutations  cf  the  body  itself  are  suffi- 
ciently vivacious.  While  in  seizing  and  mastering 
its  prey  it  is  surprisingly  nimble;  seizing  a  worm,  to 
use  the  comparison  of  Baker,  "with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  a  cat  catcheth  a  mouse."  It  is  dull,  and  does 
not  expand  freelv,  in  the  dark,  but  enjoys  light,  and 
hence  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  we  generally  find 
the  hydra  near  the  suriace  and  in  shallow  water. 

The  hydra  are  very  voracious,  feeding  only  on  liv- 
ing animals,  but  when  necessary  they  can  sustain  a 
fast  of  many  weeks  without  other  loss  than  what  a 
paler  colour  may  indicate.  Small  larvv,  worms,  and 
entomostraoous  insects,  seem  -to  be  the  fevourite 
food,  and  to  entrap  these,  they  expand  the  tentaeula 
to  the  utmost,  and  spread  them  in  every  direction, 
moving  them  gently  in  the  water  to  increase  their 
chances,  and  when  a  worm,  &c.,  touches  any  part  of 
them,  it  is  immediately  seized,  carried  to  the  mouth 
by  these  flexible  and  contractile  organs,  and  forced 


into  the  stomach.  "Tis  a  fine  entertwoinent,'' 
says  Baker,  **  to  behold  the  dexterity  of  a  polype  in 
the  mastering  its  prey,  and  observe  with  what  art  it 
evades  and  overcomes  the  superior  strength  or  agility 
thereof.  Many  times,  by  way  of  experimait,  I  have 
put  a  lai]ge  worm  to  the  very  extrenoity  of  a  single 
arm,  which  has  instantly  fiwtened  on  it  with  its  liuk 
invisible  claspere.  Then  it  has  afiforded  me  inex- 
pressible pleasure  to  see  the  polype  poising  and  bal- 
ancing  the  worm  with  no  less  seeming  caution  and 
judgment  than  a  skilful  angler  shows  when  he  per- 
ceives a  heavy  ish  at  the  end  of  a  single  hair-hne, 
and  fears  it  should  break  away.  Contracting  the 
arm  that  holds  it,  b^  very  slow  degrees,  he  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of'^his  other  arms,  which  eagerly 
clasping  round  tt,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  being 
over,  all  the  former  caution  and  gentleness  is  laid 
aside,  and  it  is  pulled  to  the  polype's  mouth  with  • 
surprising  violence."  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
two  polypes  will  seize  upon  the  same  worm,  when  a 
struggle  for  the  prey  ensues,  in  which  the  strongest 
gains  of  course  the  victory;  or  each  polype  begins 
quietly  to  swallow  his  portion,  and  continues  to 
gulp  down  his  half  until  the  mouths  of  the  pair 
near,  and  come  at  last  into  actual  contact.  The  rest 
which  now  ensues  appeara  to  prove  that  they  are 
sensible  of  their  outward  position,  firom  which  tiiej 
are  frequentlv  liberated  bjr  the  opportune  break  d 
the  worm,  when  each  obtains  his  share ;  but  should 
the  prey  prove  too  tough,  woe  to  the  unread^'!  The 
more  resolute  dilates  the  mouth  to  the  requisite  ex- 
tent, and  deliberately  swallows  his  opponent,  foo)e- 
times  partially,  so  as,  however,  to  compel  tiie  dis- 
charge of  the  bait,  while  at  other  times,  the  entire 
polype  is  engulphed  I  But  a  polype  is  no  fitting  food 
for  a  polype,  and  his  capacity  of  endurance  sares  him 
from  this  living  tomb,  for  after  a  time,  when  the 
worm  is  sucked  out  of  him,  the  sufferer  is  disgorged 
with  no  other  loss  than  hfs  dinner.  This  fiict  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  fate 
which  awaits  the  worms  on  which  they  feed.  No 
sooner  are  these  laid  hold  upon  than  they  evince 
every  symptom  of  painful  suffering,  but  their  rioleat 
contortions  are  momentary,  and  a  certain  death  tud- 
denly  follows  their  capture.  How  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Worms,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  are  most  tenacious  of  life  eves 
under  severe  wounds,  and  hence  one  is  iitdiBed  to 
suppose  that  there  must  be  something  enunentlT 
poisonous  in  the  hydra's  grasp,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
believe,  with  Baker,  that  this  soft  and  toothless 
creature  can  bite  and  inject  a  venom  into  the  wound 
it  gives.  "  I  have  sometimes,"  says  Baker,  "forced 
a  worm  from  a  polvpe  the  instant  it  has  been  bitteBt 
(at  the  expense  of  breaking  off  the  polype's  anna^) 
and  have  always  observed  it  to  die  very  soon  alter, 
without  one  single  instance  of  recovery."  To  the 
Entomostraca,  however,  its  touch  is  not  equsllv  ^ 
tal,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cvprides  and  daptanie 
entangled  in  the  tentaeula,  and  arrested  iat  me 
oonsioerable  time,  escape  even  from  the  very  lips  of 
the  mouth,  and  swim  about  afterwards  unharmed; 
perhaps  their  shell  may  protect  them  firom  the  poison- 
ous excretion.  The  grosser  parts  of  the  food,  after 
some  houre'  digestion,  are  again  ejected  by  the 
mouth;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  ike  stomach  is 
furnished  with  wbai^  in  one  sense,  may  be  called  an 
intestine,  to  which,  according  to  Trembley  and 
Baker,  there  is  an  outiet  in  the  centre  of  the  base, 
and  the  latter  asserts  that  he  has,  **  several  tiaaes, 
seen  the  dung  of  the  polype,  in  little  round  pellets, 
discharged  at  this  outlet  or  anus." — Dr.  Johuians 
BritUh  Zoophytes, 
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CHAP.  V. 

or  9H1  XtTTHOPHrFSB  AJTD  BPONaES. 

It  is  Teiy  probable  that  the  animals  we  see  and 
are  acquainted  with,  bear  no  manner  of  propor- 
tion to  those  that  are  concealed  from  us.  Al- 
though every  leaf  and  vegetable  swarms  with 
animals  upon  land,  yet  at  sea  they  are  still  more 
abundant ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  what  would 
seem  vegetables  growing  there,  are  in  fact  no- 
thing but  the  artificial  formation  of  insects, 
palaces  which  they  have  built  for  their  own 
habitaMon. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along 
some  shores,  and  particularly  at  the  mouths  of 
several  rivers,  we  shall  find  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  of  trees  under  water,  millions  of 
plants  growing  in  various  directions,  with  their 
branches  entangled  in  each  other,  and  sometimes 
standing  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  navigation. 
The  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
are  so  choked  up  in  many  places  with  these 
coraline  substances,  that  though  ships  force  a 
passage  through  them,  boats  and  swimmers  find 
it  impossible  to  make  their  way.  These  aquatic 
groves  are  formed  of  different  substances,  and 
assume  various  appearances.  The  coral  plants, 
as  they  are  called,  sometimes  shoot  out  like  trees 
without  leaves  in  winter;  they  often  spread 
out  a  broad  surfoce  like  a  fan,  and  not  uncom- 
monly a  large  bundling  head  like  a  &ggot ;  some- 
times they  are  found  to  resemble  a  plant  with 
leaves  and  flowers ;  and  often  the  antlers  of  a 
stag,  with  great  exactness  and  regularity.  In 
other  parts  of  the  sea  are  seen  sponges  of  various 
magnitude,  and  extraordinary  appearances,  as- 
suming a  variety  of  fimtastic  forms,  like  large 
mushrooms,  mitres,  fonts,  and  flower-pots.  To 
an  attentive  spectator,  these  various  productions 
seem  entirely  of  the  vegetable  kind ;  they  seem 
to  have  their  leaves  and  their  flowers,  and  have 
been  experimentally  known  to  shoot  out  branches 
in  the  compass  of  a  year.  Philosophers,  there- 
fore, till  of  late,  thought  themselves  pretty  secure 
in  ascribing  these  productions  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  Count  Marsigli,  who  has  written 
very  laboriously  and  learnedly  upon  the  subject  of 
corals  and  sponges,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
his  opinion,  that  they  were  plants  of  the  aquatic 
kind,  furnished  with  flowers  and  seeds,  and  en- 
dued with  a  vegetation  entirely  resembling  that 
which  is  found  upon  land.  Tins  opinion,  how- 
ever, some  time  after,  began  to  be  shaken  by 
Rumphius  and  Jussieu,  and  at  last  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Ellis,  who,  by  a  more  sagacious  and 
diligent  inquiry  into  nature,  put  it  past  doubt, 
that  corals  and  sponges  were  entirely  the  works 
of  animals,  and  that,  like  the  honeycomb  which 
was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral  was  the  work 
of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles  of  the  polypus 


kind,  whose  united  labours  were  thus  capable  of 
filling  whole  tracts  of  the  ocean  with  those  em- 
barrassing tokens  of  their  industry. 

If,  in  our  researches  after  the  nature  of  these 
plants,  we  should  be  induced  to  break  off  a  branch  I 
of  the  coraline  substance,  and  observe  it  care-  , 
fully,  we  shall  perceive  its  whole  surface,  which 
is  very  rugged  and  irregular,  covered  with  a  | 
mucous  fluid,  and  almost  in  every  part  studded 
with  little  jelly-like  drops,  which,  when  closely 
examined,  wiU  be  found  to  be  no  other  than 
reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind.    These  have  their 
motions,  their  arms,  their  appetites,  exactly  re 
sembling  those  described  in  the  last  chapter ; 
but  they  soon  expire  when  taken  out  of  the  a, a, 
and  our  curiosity  is  at  once  stopped  in  its  career, 
by  the  animals  ceasing  to  give  any  mark  of  tl  eir 
industry:  recourse,  therefore,  has  been  had  to 
other  expedients  in  order  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  inhabitant,  as  well  as  the  habitation. 

If  a  coraline  plant  be  strictly  observed,  while 
still  growing  in  the  sea,  and  the  animals  upon 
its  surface  be  not  disturbed,  either  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  waters,  or  the  touch  of  the  observer, 
the  little  polypi  will  then  be  seen  in  infinite 
numbers,  each  issuing  from  its  cell,  and  in  some 
kinds  the  head  covered  with  a  little  shell,  resem- 
bling an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread  abroad,  in 
order  to  seize  its  prey,  while  the  hinder  part  still 
remains  attached  to  its  habitation,  from  whence 
it  never  wholly  removes.  By  this  time  it  is  per- 
ceived, that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  was  at  first  suspected ;  and 
that  they  are  all  assiduously  employed  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  that  they  issue  from  their 
respective  cells,  and  retire  into  them  at  pleasure. 
Still,  however,  there  are  no  proofis  that  those 
large  branches  which  they  inhabit,  are  entirely 
the  construction  of  such  feeble  and  minute  ani- 
mals. But  chemistry  wiU  be  found  to  lend  a 
clue  to  extricate  us  from  our  doubts  in  this  par- 
ticular. Like  the  shells  which  are  formed  by 
snails,  mussels,  and  oysters,  these  coraline  sub- 
stances effervesce  with  acids ;  and  may  therefore 
well  be  supposed  to  partake  of  the  same  animal 
nature.  But  Mr.  Ellis  went  still  farther,  and 
examined  their  operations,  just  as  they  were 
beginning.  Observing  an  oyster-bed  which  had 
been  for  some  time  neglected,  he  there  perceived 
the  first  rudiments  of  a  coraline  plantation,  and 
tufts  of  various  kinds  shooting  from  different 
parts  of  this  favourable  soil.  It  was  upon  these 
he  tried  his  principal  experiment.  He  took  out 
the  oysters  which  were  thus  furnished  with  cor- 
alines,  and  placed  them  in  a  large  wooden  vessel, 
covering  them  with  sea -water.  In  about  an 
hour,  he  perceived  the  animals,  which  before 
had  been  contracted  by  handling,  and  had  shown 
no  signs  of  life,  expanding  themselves  in  every 
direction,  and  appearing  employed  in  their  own 
natural  manner.  Perceiving  them,  therefore,  in 
this  state,  his  next  aim  was  to  preserve  them 
thus  expanded,  so  as  to  be  permanent  objects  of 
2i 
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curiosity.  For  this  purpose,  he  poured,  by  slow 
degrees,  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into 
the  vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  they  were  im- 
mersed. .  He  then  separated  each  polypus  with 
pincers  from  its  shell,  and  plunged  each  separ- 
ately into  small  crystal  vases,  filled  with  spirit 
of  wine  mixed  with  water.  By  this  means  the 
animal  was  preserved  entire,  without  having  time 
to  contract  itself,  and  he  thus  perceived  a  variety 
of  kinds,  almost  equal  to  that  variety  of  produc- 
tions which  these  little  animals  are  seen  to  form. 
He  has  been  thus  able  to  perceive  and  describe 
fifty  different  kinds,  each  of  which  is  seen  to 
possess  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  construction, 
and  to  form  a  coraline  that  none  of  the  rest  can 
imitate.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  on  every  cor- 
aline substance  there  are  a  number  of  polypi 
found,  no  way  resembling  those  which  are  the 
erectors  of  the  building:  these  may  be  called  a 
vagabond  race  of  reptiles,  that  are  only  intruders 
upon  the  labours  of  others,  and  that  take  posses- 
sion of  habitations,  which  they  have  neither  art 
nor  power  to  build  for  themselves.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  same  difference  that  subsists  between 
the  honeycomb  of  the  bee,  and  the  paper-like 
cells  of  the  wasp,  subsists  between  the  different 
habitations  of  the  coral-making  polypi. 

With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  these  sub- 
stances, they  have  obtained  different  names  from 
the  nature  of  the  animal  that  produced  them,  or 
the  likeness  they  bear  to  some  well-known  object, 
such  as  coralines,  fungi -madrepores,  sponges, 
astroites,  and  keratophytes.  Though  these  differ 
extremely  in  their  outward  appearances,  yet  they 
are  all  formed  in  the  same  manner  by  reptiles 
of  various  kinds  and  nature.  When  examined 
chemically,  they  all  discover  the  marks  of  animal 
formation;  the  corals,  as  was  said,  dissolve  in 
acids,  the  sponges  bum  with  an  odour  strongly 
resembling  that  of  burnt  horn.  We  are  left 
somewhat  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  this  multitude  of  cells,  which 
at  last  assume  the  appearance  of  a  plant  or  flower, 
are  formed. 

If  we  may  be  led  in  this  subject  by  analogy,  it 
is  most  probable,  that  the  substance  of  coral  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner  that  the  shell  of 
the  snail  grows  round  it ;  these  little  reptiles  are 
each  possessed  of  a  slimy  matter,  which  covers 
its  body,  and  this  hardening,  as  in  the  snail,  be- 
comes a  habitation  exactly  fitted  to  the  body  of 
the  animal  that  is  to  reside  in  it ;  several  of  these 
habitations  being  joined  together,  form  at  length 
a  considerable  mass ;  and  as  most  animals  are 
productive  in  proportion  to  their  minuteness,  so 
these  multiplying  in  a  surprising  degree,  at  length 
form  those  extensive  forests  that  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep. 

Thus  all  nature  seems  replete  with  life ;  almost 
every  plant  on  land  has  its  surface  covered  with 
millions  of  these  minute  creatures,  of  whose 
existence  we  are  certain,  but  of  whose  uses  we 
are  entirely  ignorant;  while  numbers  of  what 


seem  plants  at  sea,  are  not  only  the  receptacles 
of  insects,  but  also  entirely  of  insect  formation. 
This  might  have  led  some  late  philosophers  into 
an  opinion,  that  all  nature  was  animated;  that 
every,  even  the  most  inert,  mass  of  matter  was 
endued  with  life  and  sensation,  but  wanted  organs 
to  make  those  sensations  perceptible  to  the  ob- 
server :  those  opinions,  taken  up  at  random,  are 
difficultly  maintained,  and  as  difficultly  refuted; 
like  combatants  that  meet  in  the  dark,  each 
party  may  deal  a  thousand  blows  without  em 
reaching  the  adversary.  Those,  perhaps,  are 
wiser  who  view  nature  as  she  offers ;  who,  with- 
out searching  two  deeply  into  the  recesses  into 
which  she  ultimately  hides,  are  contented  to  take 
her  as  she  presents  herself;  and  storing  their 
minds  with  effects  rather  than  with  causes,  in- 
stead of  the  embarrassment  of  systems,  aboat 
which  few  agree,  are  contented  with  the  historr 
of  appearances,  concerning  which  all  mankind  , 
have  but  one  opinion. 

SUPPLEMENTART  NOTE. 

The  genus  Madrepore  consists  of  many  species,  of 
varied  form,  and  many  of  them  most  elegant  in  their 
structure.  The  animal  resembles  a  medusa;  the 
coral  has  lamellate,  star-shaped  cavities.  It  is  prin- 
cipally in  hot  climates,  betwixt  the  tropics,  that 
they  are  in  greatest  abundance.  Few  of  them  hare 
been  observed  in  any  of  the  European  seas,  except 
the  Mediterranean.  Many  species  are  found  in  a 
fossil  state. 

In  the  Tnmeated  Madrepore^  it  is  curioos  to 
remark  the  poroliferous  mode  in  which  the  new  joints 
arise  from  the  surfaces  of  the  already  formed  stars. 

The  Cup  Madrepore  is  clavate,  and  turbinated 
with  a  tapering  base ;  the  star  is  obconic,  with  a 
double  prominent  jagged  centre.  This  coral  m 
dragged  up  in  great  abundance  by  the  coral* fisben 
on  the  southern  coast  of  France  and  Italy;  it  is  al- 
ways found  single,  without  branches,  and  generally 
adhering  to  a  piece  of  red  coral.  It  is  of  a  white 
colour,  and  very  hard.  The  laroeilas,  or  gills,  are 
about  forty  in  number,  and  as  many  intermediate 
small  ones ;  the  latter  extend  to  the  margin,  but  do 
not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  star,  like  the  larger 
ones.  The  common,  or  middle  size  of  this  coral,  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  in  the  broadest  part. 

The  Mushroom  Madrepore  is  orbicular  and  conrex, 
with  simple  longitudinal  gills;  beneath,  concave  and 
papillous.  This  coral  is  met  with  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  East  Indian  ocean ;  it  is  fre- 
quently found  of  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and 
often  of  a  milk-white  colour. 

The  genus  Coraline  consists  of  animals  greatly 
resembling  plants,  and  has  been  thought  by  some 
writers  to  belong  entirely  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  to  differ  but  little  from  fucuses  and  confervas: 
but  as  Linnsus  observes,  that  all  calcareous  sub- 
stances are  truly  of  animal  production,  therefore 
these  coralinea,  consisting  of  that  substance,  do 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

What  or  where  the  link  is  that  unites  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  point  out:  some  of  these  coralines 
appear  to  come  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  other  animal 
production ;  but  then  the  calcareous  covering,  though 
ever  so  thin,  showa  us  that  they  cannot  be  vege- 
tables. The  white  mealy  substance  on  the  surfare 
of  some  of  the  lichens  would  induce  one  to  think 
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theiD  covered  with  a  calcareous  matter ;  but  cbemis- 
try  shows  us,  it  is  no  more  of  a  calcareous  nature 
than  the  mealy  whiteness  of  various  auriculse.  The 
minuteness  of  the  pores  of  coralines,  though  as  small 
as  those  of  some  plants,  is  no  proof  of  their  being 
vegetables ;  because  there  may  be  suckers  that  come 
through  these  pores  which  our  glasses  cannot  dis- 
cover; or  perhaps  they  may  be,  like  the  pores  of 
sponges,  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suck  in 
and  throw  out  the  water.  Let  us  observe  the  pores 
of  those  corals  called  millepores,  and  we  shall  find 
them  equally  as  small  as  those  of  the  coralines ;  and 
vet  these  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  charactenstics  of  this  genus  are, 
that  the  animal  grows  in  the  form  of  a  plant ;  and 
the  stem  is  fixed,  with  (»lcareous  subdivided  branches, 
for  the  most  part  jointed. 

The  Pencil  coraiine  varies  in  the  thickness  of  its 

I  branches,  as  well  as  in  its  size.  It  is  found  from 
one  inch  to  four  inches  long.  In  some  the  stem  is 
very  short ;  in  others  it  is  four  times  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  joints  are  easily  distinguished,  where  the 
branches  divide ;  the  stem  is  composed  of  tubular 
filaments  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust.  They 
adhere  to  shells  by  the  base  of  these  filaments. 

I  The  Mop  Coraiine  has  a  single  membranaceous 
wrinkled  stem,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  tuft  of  jointed 
dichotomous  branches*.  This  is  the  most  singular 
of  all  this  genus.  It  differs  from  the  rest  by  the 
regular  wrinkles  of  the  stem,  which  is  small  at  the 
base,  and  grows  wider  as  it  rises,  till  it  sends  forth 
its  branches  at  the  top.  From  the  base  it  sends  forth 
branched  tubes,  like  the  sertularias,  by  which  it 
adheres :  these  tubes  do  not  lessen  as  they  extend, 
but  have  an  eoual  diameter  their  whole  length. 

The  Sertuiaria,  or  Sea-pen,  is  a  many -headed 
animal,  growing  in  the  shape  of  a  planC,  and  fixed 
by  its  bue.  Its  tubulous  horny  stem  is  full  of  cup- 
shaped  denticles,  through  which  proceed  little  heads, 
in  the  form  of  polypes,  from  the  gelatinous  medullary 
part  which  is  continued  through  the  inside.  ^  Nature 
has  been  very  favourable  to  the  animals  of  this  genus, 
in  providing  little  cup-like  denticles  to  secure  their 
many  tender  heads  safe,  when  they  are  drawn  in 
upon  any  alarm  of  danger ;  whereas  the  heads  of  the 
tubular  coralines  have  no  such  protection,  for  which 
reason  they  are  not  so  often  found  in  the  turbulent 
parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  sheltered  recesses. 

The  Pen-shaped  Sertuiaria^  or  Sea-pen  has  a  single 
pennat«d  stem;  the  pinnae,  or  side  small  branches, 
are  jointed  and  curvated ;  the  denticles  are  ranged 
on  one  side,  each  supported  by  a  little  horn -like 
tube;  they  have  a  crenated  margin,  with  a  little 
spine  on  each  side,  opposite  to  each  other;  the 
ovaries  are  not  known.  This  coraiine  is  as  remark- 
able from  the  elegance  of  its  form,  as  its  likeness  to 


the  feather  of  a  pen.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  about  five  or  six  inches  high. 

The  genus  Sponge  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
still  remains  in  much  doubt  with  various  individuals. 
Colonel  Montagu  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  animal 
substances,  although  no  polypi,  or  vermes  of  any 
kind,  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  their  cells  or 
pores;  and  that  they  possess  vitality  without  per- 
ceptible action  or  motion.  By  some  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  fabric  of  certain  worms  allied  to 
terebellas,  which  are  often  found  straying  about  in 
cavities ;  an  idea  not  very  probable,  and  now  suffi- 
ciently exploded.  Others  have  imagined  them  to  be 
mere  vegetables ;  but  that  they  are  really  possessed  of 
a  living  principle  seems  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  alternately  contracting  and  dilating  their 
pores,  and  shrinking  in  some  degree  from  the  touch 
when  examined  in  their  native  waters.  In  short, 
sponges  consist  of  an  infinitely  ramified  mass  of  capil- 
lary tubes,  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  contractile 
power,  and  capable  from  their  structure  of  absorbing 
nutriment  from  the  surrounding  fluid  in  which  they 
are  by  nature  immersed.  They  therefore  form  an 
animal  tribe  different  from  all  others,  'and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  torpid  of  all  zoophytes. 

The  Funnel-sponge  is  funnel-shaped,  and  flexible, 
with  the  jBurface  more  or  less  roughened  and  irregu- 
lar. It  is  found  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
seas,  adhering  like  others  of  its  genus  to  rocks. 
In  size  it  varies  from  a  few  inches  in  diameter  to 
that  of  a  foot  or  more.  Its  colour  is  pale  brown, 
and  its  substance  less  strong  or  tenacious  than  that 
of  the  common  or  officinal  species. 

The  Vorticella,  or  Wheel-animah,  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  animalcules,  not  only  in  their  struc- 
ture, but  also  in  their  habits  and  production.  In 
general  form  they  bear  a  great  affinity  to  the  polypes ; 
having  a  contractile,  naked  body,  furnished  with 
rotatory  organs  round  the  mouth;  indeed  many 
microscopical  writers  have  denominated  them  cluster 
polypes.  They  are  almost  invisibly  minute,  and 
generally  found  in  clear  stagnant  waters,  during  the 
summer  months,  attached  to  the  stalks  of  the  lesser 
water-plants,  where  they  feed  on  animalcules  still 
smaller  then  themselves.  Many  of  the  species  are 
found  in  groups,  sometimes  formed  by  the  mere 
approximation  of  several  individuals,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  ramified  or  aggregate  manner  in  which 
they  grow.  Their  various  motions,  like  those  of 
the  polypes,  are  generally  exerted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  prey.  The  rotatory  motion  of  their 
tentacula  cause  an  eddy  in  the  water,  around  each 
individual,  sufficient  to  attract  into  its  vortex  such 
animalcules  as  happen  to  swim  near;  these  the  little 
creature  seizes,  by  suddenly  contracting  its  tentacula, 
and  enclosing  them. 
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1.  2.  Hoyal  Butterfly. 
a.  4.  Azure-blue  Butterfly  (Male). 
5.            Do.           do.       (Female). 
!      6.  Maiarine-blue     do. 

7.  Silver  Streak  Butterfly. 

8.  9.  Nicippe           do. 
10.  Merry                 do. 

PLATE  XL. 

1.  Painted  Lady  Butterfly. 

2.  8.  Amphinome    do. 
4.  Meny                 do. 

5.  Oriental  Emperor  Butterfly. 

6.  Elm                          do. 

PLATE  XTiT. 

Long-eared  Owl. 
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PLATE  XLII. 

1.  Gigantic  Beetle  (Male). 

2.  Hieroglyphic  Beetle. 
1        3.  Kangaroo         do. 

4.  Macleay's         do. 

5.  Shining             do. 

6.  Prodigal  BeeUe. 

7.  Gigantic    do.  (Female). 

8.  Golden      do. 

9.  Elephant  do. 
10.  Peruvian  do. 

PLATE  XLIIL 

1.  Vicugna  of  Peru. 

1      2.  3.  Argali  or  Big  Horn. 

PLATE  XLIV. 

1.  Tait's  Cone. 

2.  Diviner's  do. 

3.  Fumigated  do. 

4.  Plated        do. 
6.  Punctured  do. 
6.  Geographic  do. 

7.  Franciscan  Cone. 

8.  Striated      do. 

9.  Matchless   do. 

10.  12.  Stone-cntter  do. 

11.  Flea-spot    do. 
13.  Fumigated  do. 

PLATE  XLV. 

1.  General  Cone. 

2.  3.  Hebrew  do. 

4.  Ornamented  do. 

5.  Marbled      do. 

6.  Jasper        do. 

7.  Ceylon       do. 

8.  Bridal  Cone. 

9.  Music      do. 

10.  Ornamented  do. 

11.  Matchless  do. 

12.  Tesselated  do. 

■ 

PLATE  XLVL 

1.  2.  Ermine  (Winter). 
3.  Hardwick's  Weasel. 

4.  Java  Ferret. 

PLATE  XL VII. 

1.  2.  3.  Common  Seal. 

1      4.  Fetid  Seal. 

PLATE  XLVIIT. 

1.  Race  Horse. 

1      2.  Cart  Horse. 

PLATE  XLIX. 

1.  Papillated  Ibis. 

2.  White         do. 

3.  MetaUic  Ibis. 

PLATE  L. 

1.  Black-breasted  Woodpecker. 

2.  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

3.  Red-cockaded. 

PLATE  LL 

1.  Silky  Tenrec. 

2.  Half-spined  do. 

3.  Prickly  Tendrac. 

4.  White-fronted  Hedgebo^. 

5.  Common                do. 

PLATE  LII. 

1     2.  Cook's  CoQScoos. 

PLATE  LIIL 

1.  Black  Howler,  Female  and  Toung. 

2.  Do.           Male. 

8.  Ursine  Howler. 

PLATE  LIV. 

The  True  Whale. 
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PLATE  LV. 

I.  Macklot's  Breve. 

1 

i 

1      2.  Giant  Breve. 
PLATE  L7L 

1.  Yellow-throat  Warbler. 
!      2.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  do. 

3.  Kentucky  Warbler. 
PLATE  LVn. 

1      1.  Black  Bear  of  America. 
2.  Brown  Bear  of  Europe. 

i 
1 

ll 

3.  Polar  Bear. 

PLATE  LVIIL 
Dziggtai. 

PLATE  LIX. 
Datiw  (Femalft). 

PLATE  LX 

1       1.  Acate  Agate  Shell. 

2.  Variegated  Agate. 

3.  Turbo  ScalarU  or  Wentle  Trap. 

4.  Zebra  Agate. 

5.  Fiery     do. 

6.  Chestnut  do. 

7.  Vir^'in  Agate. 

8.  9.  White-lined  do. 

10.  Patched  Cassis. 

11.  Diana's  Ear  Strombna. 

12.  Knotty  Ptrocera. 

13.  Boseatc  Harpa. 

; 

PLATE  LXL 

1.  Slender  Parrakcet. 

1 

1      2.  Iris  Parrakeet. 
PLATE  L  XL 

{       1.  Zibet. 
1      2.  Fossane. 

1 

3.  Malacca  Genet. 
PLATE  LXIII. 

1.  Skye  Terrier. 

i 

1      2.  Blood  Hound. 
PLATE  LXIV. 

1.  DuTancel's  Trogon- 

1 

i 

1      2   NarinaTrogon. 

PLATE  LXV. 
Tonga  Kousette. 

PLATE  LXVL 

1      1.  Araponga  Summer  Bird  OFemale). 

1      2.  Red-breasted  Fruit  Crow. 
PLATE  LXVIL 

1      1.  Tlriba  Parrakeet 

1 

1     2.  Coquette  Parrakeet  (Female). 
PLATE  LXVIII. 

1.  Little  Galago. 

2.  Podje  Tarsier. 

1 

3.  Senegal  Galago. 
PLATE  LXIX. 

I.  Long-tailed  Quail. 

1      2.  Montczutna's  Quail. 
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1.  Swarthy  Tendrac. 

2.  Long-eared  Hedgehog. 


PLATE  LXX. 

8.  AnnedTenrec 


1.  Common  Albatross. 

2.  Sooty  do. 


PLATE  LXXI. 

I      3.  Black-eyed  Albatross. 


1.  Weasel. 

2.  Ermine  (Winter). 


PLATE  LXXII. 


3.  Pine  Martin. 

4.  Viflon. 


ViONBiTB,  Vol.  L  Collared  Cat 

ViOHXTTB,  Vol.  IL  White-striped  Humming  Bird  (Male> 


J 
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Thb  niufitrations  to  the  present  edition  of  Goldsmith^s  Katural  History  may  be  arranged  as  follows. 

Plates  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII, 

XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,   XXXV,   XLIII, 

XLVI,  XLVII,  XLVIII,  LI,  LII,  LIII,  LVII, 

LVIII,  LIX,  LXII,  LXIII,  LXV,  LXVIII,  LXX, 

LXXII, at  end  of  Part  II.,  vol.  I.,  p.  636. 

Plates  I,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV, 

XXV,  XXVI,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXXI,  XXXIV, 

XXXVI,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XLI,  XLIX,  L 

LV,  LVI,  LXI,  LXIV,  LXVI,  LXVII,  LXIX, 

LXXI, at  end  of  Part  III.,  vol.  IL,  p.  238. 

Plates  XXX,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  LIV,   XLIV,  XLV, 

LX, at  end  of  Part  IV.,  voL  II.,  p.  343. 

Plate  XXVII, at  end  of  Part  v.,  vol.  II.,  p.  398. 

Plates  XXXIX,  XL,  XLII, at  end  of  Part  VI.,  vol  II.,  p.  499. 
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The  Roman  character  refers  to  the  volume,  the  Arabic  number  to  the  page.  The  letters  Int.  refer  to 
the  Introductory  View  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  letter  n  affixed  to  any  number  directs  to  the  note 
contained  in  the  page  to  which  reference  is  made. 


Abdominal-fish  in  Mr.  Gouan*s  arrangement  of  spi- 
nous fishes  characterized  b^  the  position  of  the 
ventr^  fins,  ii.  284;  the  pnckly  finned,  286;  the 
soft  finned,  288—292  and  n. 

Abel,  Dr.  Clarke,  his  account  of  two  oran-outangs, 
i.  491,  492  n. 

Abstinence,  benefits  of  occasional  voluntary,  i.  212; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  commands  concerning,  ib. ;  how 
defeated,  ib. ;  of  the  primitive  Christians,  ib. 

Acalephae,  Int.  1. 

Acanthopterigii,  or  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  284;  the 
varieties  specified  and  described,  284—286  and  n. 

Acephala,  Int.  xlix. 

Achilles  the  second,  a  Roman  tribune,  his  strength, 
i.  209. 

Acidulous  waters,  their  properties,  i.  118  n. 

Acorn,  shell-fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  342 ;  the  bell, 
where  found,  ib.  n. 

Acotyledones,  Int.  xlviii. 

Actins,  or  sea  anemones,  ii.  491  n. 

Ada,  a  kind  of  crocodile,  its  class  and  habits,  ii.  369  n. 

Adder,  Sea,  the,  described,  ii.  282  n. 

.^R^agrus,  a  species  of  ibex,  described,  i.  321  n. 

.^lian,  his  relations  of  the  docility  of  the  elephant, 
i.  499,  and  507,  508  n. ;  of  its  propagation  in  the 
domestic  state,  502  n. 

iEolipile,  an  instrument  for  producing  wind,  de- 
scribed, i.  159. 

^tna,  in  Sicily,  a  volcano,  i.  92. 

Africans.     See  Negroes. 

Age,  the  effects  o^  on  the  human  body,  i.  228;  on 
the  bones,  ib. ;  on  the  cartilages,  ib. ;  instances  of 
great  age  in  man,  229 ;  of  fishes,  how  determined, 
ii.  247. 

Agouti,  distinguished  from  the  rabbit  in  form,  i.  437 ; 
its  voracity,  ib. ;  burrows  in  trees,  438;  habitudes, 
ib. ;  fiesh,  ib. ;  how  hunted,  ib. ;  its  cry,  ib. ;  par- 
turition, ib. 

Ai,  a  kind  of  sloth,  i.  530. 

Aicurous,  or  great  parrot,  account  of  the,  ii.  107. 

Air,  i.  147;  its  elasticity  and  weight,  147,  148;  ex- 
pansion, 148;  instruments  to  measure  its  weight, 
148,  149;  its  composition  and  the  history  of  its 
determination,  156,  157  n.:  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing power  of  the,  157,  158  n. ;  that  we  breathe, 
how  changed  from  the  elementary  body,  150,  and 
152;  its  corroding  qualities,  151;  necessary  for 
vegetation  and  life,  ib. ;  that  extracted  from  plants, 
&c.,  fatal  to  life,  152;  effects  of,  on  man,  ib. ;  the 
unwholesomeness  of  hot,  153;  of  cold,  ib. ;  bless- 
in^Ts  of,  155;  supports  fire,  ib.;  conveys  sounds, 
155  and  158  n.;  odours,  155;  taste,  156;  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  fishes,  ii.  245;  how  breathed 
by  them,  ib. 


Air  bladder  of  fishes,  account  of  the,  ii.  246. 

Air  pump,  account  of  the,  i.  149. 

Albanian  dog,  the  ancient  Molossus,  i.  400  n. 

Albatross,  described  by  Edwards,  ii.  201 ;  by  Wic- 
quefort,  202;  its  climate,  ib. ;  said  to  sleep  in  the 
air,  ib.  and  n. ;  voracity  and  activity,  202 ;  affec- 
tion for  the  penguin,  ib. ;  nests  of  the,  on  the  Falk- 
land Isles,  ib. ;  removed,  why,  ib. ;  account  of,  in 
the  West  Indies,  202  n.;  the  chocolate,  ib.;  the 
yellow-nosed,  ib. ;  its  size,  ib.  n. 

Albouras,  volcano  of,  i.  94. 

Alcatrass,  name  given  by  Wicquefort  to  the  Alba- 
tross, ii.  201. 

Alco,  indigenous  dog  of  South  America,  i.  399  n. 

Aldrovandus,  the  natural  historian,  his  credulity, 
liberality,  and  misfortunes,  ii.  220. 

Algazel,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  311. 

Algiers,  earthquakes  there  1755,  i.  102  n. :  1825,  ib. 

Alimentary  canal.  Int.  x.  xxvii. 

Alligator,  the,  distinguished  from  the  crocodile,  ii. 
363  and  367  n.     See  Cayman. 

Alluvia]  deposits,  i.  73  n. 

Alluvium,  i.  83  n. 

Alps,  description  of  a  person  ascendinp^  the,  i.  107; 
rocks  fall  from  them,  110;  clefts  m  them,  ib. ; 
spaniel  of  the,  described,  its  exertions  for  deliver- 
ing  travellers  from  the  snow,  404  n. ;  one  that 
saved  twenty-two  lives,  history  of,  ib. 

Amazon  river,  largest  in  America,  its  course,  &c.,  i. 
125. 

Ambergris,  a  perfume  obtained  from  the  cachalot, 
ii.  261  and  262  n. ;  how  obtained,  262  n. 

Ambrose,  St.  his  credulity  with  respect  to  the  hal- 
cyon,  ii.  234. 

Americans,  their  pains  in  dressing  their  hair,  i.  204 ; 
native,  described,  235,  236;  characteristics  of  the 
race,  235  n. ;  relative  position  of  America,  236  n.; 
its  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  other  hem- 
isphere, 265;  its  horses,  of  what  breed,  269  n. 

Amia,  a  fish,  noticed,  ii.  292. 

Ammodytes,  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  287. 

Amour,  a  river  of  Tartary,  i.  124. 

Amphibious  quadrupeds,  their  characteristics,  i.  462, 
463. 

Amphisbsena,  or  double-headed  serpent,  ii.  396;  its 
remarkable  motions,  ib. 

Anaconda,  a  name  applied  to  all  the  larger  serpents, 
ii.  398  n.     See  Boa  Constrictor. 

Anacreon,  his  verses  on  the  swallow,  ii.  156  n. 

Anarchicas,  the  wolf-fish,  ii.  286. 

Andes,  volcanoes  in  the,  i.  95  n.  94 ;  Ulloa*s  descrip- 
tion of  the,  108,  109. 

Androdus  or  Androcles,  the  story  of,  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  i.  366  n* 
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Anemometers,  instruments  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  the  wind,  i.  163;  their  imperfections,  ib. 

Anemone,  sea,  properties  of  the,  ii.  491  n. ;  Ac- 
tinia, ib. 

Angola  breeds  of  sheep,  described,  i.  317  n. 

Angora,  goat  of,  described,  i.  306. 

Anhima,  a  kind  of  crane  found  in  Brazil,  described, 
ii.  174. 

Anhingas,  account  of  the  bird,  ii.  205  n. 

Animal  kingdom,  distribution  of  the,  Int.  xxxv, 
xlvii. 

Animal  remains,  i.  73.     See  Fossils. 

Animals  distinguished  from  vegetables.  Int.  xvii, 
xxxix;  how  thev  blend  together,  i.  183;  resem- 
blances of  animals  and  vegetables  in  affection,  ib. ; 
in  the  climates  in  which  they  luxuriate,  184;  in 
the  ocean,  ib. ;  how  few  useful  to  man,  185;  con- 
sume one  another,  ib. ;  the  small  numerous,  the 
large  ferocious,  ib.;  their  generation,  187;  dis- 
tinguished thereby,  188 ;  some  multiplied  by  cut- 
ting, ib.  (see  Generation.) ;  their  comparative  per- 
fection, 194;  great  variety  of,  252;  use  of  syste- 
matic division  of,  253;  defects  of,  253,  254;  sys- 
tems of  different  authors,  254,  255 ;  the  classifica- 
tion used  in  this  work,  256,  257 ;  formed  for  en- 
joyment, 261  n.;  the  wild  and  domestic,  264; 
affected  by  food,  climate,  &c.,  ib. ;  size  of,  in  dif- 
ferent continents,  265;  periods  of  reproduction, 
266  n. 

Annelides,  Int.  xxxviii,  xlix. 

Ant,  ancient  fame  of  the,  ii.  469;  modern  doubts, 
ib. ;  varieties  of  appearance,  ib. ;  the  body  of 
the,  described,  ib. ;  display  of  forces,  ib. ;  divisions 
in  respect  of  sex,  ib. ;  male  and  female,  ib. ;  the 
working  class,  ib. ;  their  hills,  470;  objects  of 
labour,  ib. ;  contests  with  one  another,  ib.  and  n. ; 
female  and  eggs,  470 ;  maggot  state,  ib. ;  care  of 
the  female,  470,  471 ;  loss  of  wings,  471 ;  prepara- 
tions of  the  workers  for  winter,  ib;  size  of  the 
hills  in  tropical  countries,  ib. ;  the  African  species, 
ib. ;  migrations,  ib. ;  varieties,  472  n. ;  the  wood 
ant  or  pismire,  how  distinguished,  ib. ;  nest  and 
provisions,  ib. ;  architecture  of  its  hill,  ib. ;  changes 
in  its  form,  472,  473  n.  carpenter  ants,  why  so 
named,  473  n. ;  that  of  South  America,  ib. ;  that 
observed  in  New  South  Wales  by  Captain  Cook, 
ib. ;  sugar  ants  of  the  West  Indies,  ib. ;  the  white 
ant,  ib. ;  form  and  arrangement  of  their  buildings, 
474  n. ;  the  worker,  ib. ;  the  soldiers,  ib. ;  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  of  the  queen,  475  n. ;  hills, 
their  size,  ib.;  royal  chamber,  474  n. ;  nurser- 
ies, ib. 

Ant-bear,  one  of  the  animals  that  live  on  ants,  i. 
529;  varieties,  530  n. ;  described,  529;  its  snout, 
ib. ;  mouth,  ^30 ;  tongue,  ib. ;  helplessness,  ib. ; 
residence,  ib;  food,  ib.;  method  of  taking  ants, 
ib. ;  manner  of  defence,  ib. 

Antediluvian  plants,  i.  78  n. 

Antelope,  animals  of  that  kind,  i.  306  and  321  n. ;  the 
class  scientifically  described,  321  n.  and  322  n. ; 
their  pasture,  flesh,  &c.,  ib. ;  their  beauty,  ib.; 
their  eyes,  ib. ;  the  antelope  described,  312;  the 
Indian,  ib.  and  n. ;  their  herds  in  India,  312  n. ;  how 
hunted,  313  n.;  cervine,  where  found,  323  n.; 
described  by  Sparrman,  ib. ;  elk,  described,  ib. ; 
method  of  hunting,  ib. ;  pigmy,  314  and  n. ;  Scy- 
thian, described,  323  n. ;  its  habitations,  ib. ; 
striped,  described,  313  n. ;  wood,  where  found, 
323  n.;  its  size,  appearance,  &c.,  described,  ib. 

Antenne  of  insects,  what,  ii.  404  n. 
;  Antioch,  earthquakes  there,  i.  96,  99. 
i  Antiparos,  grotto  of,  i.  85,  86. 

Antlers  of  the  elk,  described,  i.  340  and  n. ;  of  the 
rein-deer,  340;  of  the  stag,  327,  328;  technical 
names  of  the,  331. 

Ant- Lion,  ii.  427.     See  Lion- Ant. 

Ape,  the,  i.  478;  the  long -armed  or  gibbon,  ib. ; 


described,  ib.  and  493  n.;  distinctions,  493  n.; 
dispositions  and  country,  ib. ;  varieties,  ash-col- 
oured,  ib. ;  the  little  gibbon,  ib. ;  the  siamang,  ib. ; 
its  peculiarities,  ib. ;  assemblies  of  the,  ib. ;  cry, 
ib. ;  active  gibbon,  ib. ;  distinctions,  ib. ;  Bar- 
bary,  its  intelligence,  479  n. 

Apera,  or  Brazilian  rabbit,  i.  437  n.  and  439. 

Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  their  numbers,  ii.  415  n.; 
varieties,  ib. ;  their  enemies,  ib. 

Apicius,  his  method  of  dressing  a  hare,  i.  429. 

Apodal  fish,  what,  ii.  284;  prickly  finned,  ib.;  soft- 
finned,  286. 

Apoplexy,  the  parrot  subject  to,  ii.  109  and  n. 

Arabia,  not  the  original  country  of  the  horse,  i.  277 
n. ;  the  wild  horse  of,  270 ;  estimation  and  treat- 
ment  of  the  horse  there,  270,  271 ;  its  breed  of 
horses  introduced  into  England,  276  n. 

Arachnides,  Int.  1. 

Araho,  or  Cape  buffalo,  described,  i.  299  n.;  the 
habits  of  the,  ib. 

Aras,  or  maccaws,  ii.  110  n. 

Archimedes,  his  method  of  determining  the  purity  | 
of  gold,  i.  116.  I 

Arequipa,  a  burning  mountain  in  Peru,  i.  94. 

Argali,  or  wild  sheep,  the  Asiatic  described,  i.  319  I 
n. ;  its  residence,  habits  and  uses,  ib. ;  the  Ameri-  ' 
can,  ib. ;  account  of,  320  n. ;  the  bearded,  ib. ; 
one  described  bv  Caius,  ib. 

Argentine,  the  fish  described,  ii.  289. 

Argonauta,  the  nautilus  of  the  ancients,  ii.  332  snd 
n. ;  the  shell  of  the,  described,  ib. ;  the  keeled,  ib. 

Aristophanes,  his  advice  about  lions,  i.  367. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  the  halcyon,  ii.  236  n. 

Arlotto,  a  sleep  walker,  story  of,'  i.  215. 

Armadillo  or  Tatou,  an  inhaibitant  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, i.  458;  its  shell  described,  ib.;  method  of 
rolling  itself  up  for  defence,  459;  bears  our  cli- 
mate, ib.;  burrows,  ib. ;  their  strong  resistsnoe 
when  burrowing,  ib. ;  how  taken  then,  ib. ;  rolls 
down  precipices,  ib. ;  roots  like  the  hog,  ib. ;  lives 
with  the  rattle-snake,  how,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the, 
ib. ;  the  pig-headed,  460 ;  the  weasel-headed,  ib. 

Arms,  human,  their  shape,  i.  206. 

Arnee,  a  kind  of  buffalo  found  In  Africa,  i.  299n., 
the  bhain  arnee,  ib.  n. ;  the  taurelephant,  ib.;  its 
great  size  and  strength,  300;  the  common,  its 
characteristics,  ib. ;  weight  of  one,  ib. 

Arran^ments,  artificial  and  iiatural.  Int.  xii. 

Artedi,  his  classification  of  fishes,  ii.  283. 

Arteries,  Int.  xxviii. 

Articulata,  Int.  xxxvii,  xlviii. 

Asia,  the  original  country  of  the  horse,  proved,  i. 
277  n. 

Asiatics,  the  southern,  described,  i.  234. 

Asp,  a  venomous  snake,  ii.  394  and  n. 

Aspic,  the  viper  known  under  this  name,  where,  ii. 
369  n. ;  the  real  of  the  ancients,  394  n.    See  H^e. 

Ass,  its  similitude  to  the  horse,  i.  280;  distinctness 
of  the  species,  261 ;  description  of  the,  2B0  b.; 
the  v(dld  as.4,  280;  habits  of  the  wild  ass,  2BI  n.; 
their  food.  ib. ;  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  eaten  by  the 
Persians,  281 ;  wild  in  America,  how  hunted,  282; 
patience  of  the  tame,  ib. ;  habits  of  the,  ib. ;  bad 
treatment  of  the  ass  general,  283;  esteemed  io 
early  times,  ib.  n. ;  its  strength  and  other  qualifica- 
tions, 283 ;  esteemed  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. :  ooce 
lost  in  England,  now  common,  ib. ;  of  different 
countries,  ib.;  its  diseases,  age,  &c.,  ib. 

Asterias,  or  star-fifh  tribe,  described,  ii.  491  and  n. 

Astracan  breed  of  sheep  described,  i.  318  n. 

Atalantis,  Island  of,  disappeared,  i.  105. 

Athanatus,  his  strength,  i.  209. 

Athelstan,  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
horse,  i.  278  n. 

Athenians,  cock-fighting  among  the,  ii.  56;  qaail- 
fighting,  76. 

Atherine,  description  of  the  fish,  u.  28S. 
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Aiboi,  Earl  of,  his  stag  hunt,  i.  346  n. ;  forest  of, 
for  red  deer,  ib. ;  hunting  there  how  performed,  ib. 

Atmosphere.     See  Air. 

Attitudes  of  the  body  express  passions,  i.  203,  204. 

Attraction  and  impulsion,  influence  of,  i.  60. 

Attraction,  how  it  produces  the  tides,  i.  136. 

Auk,  characters  of  the  class,  ii.  215;  varieties,  ib. 
and  218  n. ;  the  great  auk,  an  account  of,  218  n. ; 
of  the  little,  ib. 

Aurelia  or  chrysaliA,  state  of  ephemera,  ii.  438;  of 
the  caterpillar,  441 — 443;  operations  in  that  state 
described.  Hi  -446.   - 

Auroch,  urus,  the  bison  of  the  ancienta,  described, 
i.  296  n. 

Aurora  borealis,  different  kinds  of  the,  i.  178  n. ; 
described,  175  and  178  n. ;  the  Siberian  described, 
178  n. ;  identified  with  electricity,  179  n. 

Aurora  monkey,  i.  466. 

Aves,  Int.  xlix. 

Avosetta,  description  of  the,  ii.  185;  its  extraor- 
dinary bill,  ib. ;  habitudes,  185  n. 

Axis,  the  Sardinian  stag,  described,  i.  333. 

Azotic  gas,  a  component  of  air,  i.  156  n. 

B 

Baboon,  relative  position  among  animals,  i.  479; 
the,  described,  ib.  and  n. ;  its  facial  angle,  480  n. ; 
its  cheeks,  colour,  disposition,  &c.,  ib. ;  disposi- 
tion in  the  savage  state,  480;  account  of  the,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib. ;  tamed  there,  ib. ; 
ferocity  of  one  described  by  Buffon,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ; 
internal  structure,  ib. ;  varieties,  mandril,  481 ; 
wanderow,  ib.  and  n. ;  maimon,  481;  dog-faced, 
481  n. ;  size,  ib. ;  are  gregarious,  ib. ;  troops  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib. ;  their  habits,  ib. 

Baby,  a  dwarf,  account  of,  i.  245,  246. 

Babyrouessa,  or  Indian  hog,  why  classed  among  the 
hog  kind,  i.  355 ;  the,  described,  ib. ;  its  tusks, 
ib. ;  herd  together,  ib. ;  dispositions,  ib. ;  food, 
ib. ;  country,  ib. 

Back,  shape  of,  in  man,  i.  206. 

Bacon,  his  remarks  on  the  age  of  fishes,  ii.  247. 

Badger,  its  appearance,  i.  527;  habits,  ib. ;  habita- 
tion, ib. ;  carnivorous,  ib. ;  gestation,  ib. ;  the 
young  tameable,  ib. ;  food,  ib.  n. ;  the  spotted,  its 
colour  and  habitation,  ib. ;  the  American,  ib. ;  its 
description,  ib. 

Bag  of  some  animals.     See  Pouch. 

Bahama  Islands,  poisonous  quality  of  the  fish  caught 
near  one  of  the,  ii.  300;  by  what  caused,  ib. 

Bait  for  fish,  what  the  best,  ii.  273;  what  shell-fish 
used  for,  326  n. ;  white,  account  of  it,  297  and 
304  n. 

Balance,  hydrostatical,  i.  1 17. 

Balbuzzard,  a  kind  of  fresh-water  eagle,  ii.  33  n. ; 
his  prey  sometimes  taken  from  him  by  the  pygar- 
gus,  ib. 

Baldness,  where  it  first  takes  place,  i.  202. 

Balearic  crane,  ii.  172.     See  Crane. 

Baltic  sea,  its  inundations,  i.  142. 

Ban  dog,  i.  407  n. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  his  method  of  securing  seeds 
from  grubs,  ii.  477  n. 

Bantam  cock,  properties  of,  ii.  58  n. ;  account  of  her 
Majesty's  bantams  at  Windsor,  58  n. 

Barbary  hen.     See  Hen. 

Barbs,  or  Barbary  horses,  i.  271;  how  trained  by 
the  Moors,  ib. ;  Italian  sport  with  the,  ib.  272. 

Barbs  of  certain  flat  fish,  ii.  273,  274. 

Baris,  a  small  tribe  of  the  oran-outang,  account  of 
the,  i.  477. 

Barnacle,  distinguished  from  the  wild  goose,  ii.  223. 

Baniacle  wind-pipe,  a  singular  shell  fish,  described, 
ii.  342  n. ;  the  duck,  ib.  n. ;  a  notion  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  respecting  the,  ib. 

Barometer,  instrument  to  measure  the  weight  of  the 


air,  i.  148;  ascertains  the  height  of  mountains, 
149;  theory  of  the  depression  of,  149  n. ;  the  green 
fi'og  used  as  a,  ii.  352  n. ;  also  the  leech,  423  n. 

Barretiere,  Philip,  his  long  sleep,  i.  214. 

Basilisk,  prejudices  concerning  the,  il.  375  n. ;  how 
represented  by  some,  ib.;  Pliny's  statement  con- 
cerning the,  ib. ;  whence  the  name,  376;  description 
of  that  figured  by  Seba,  ib. 

Bass,  the  resort  of  the  soland  goose,  described,  ii. 
205,206. 

Bastard  wing  of  birds,  what,  ii.  4. 

Bat  kind,  animals  of  the,  where  placed  by  different 
naturalists,  i.  460;  most  resemble  quadrupeds,  ib.; 
the,  of  England,  described,  ib. ;  its  appearance 
and  habits,  ib. ;  a  tame  one  seen  by  Mr.  White, 
could  rise  from  the  ground,  ib. ;  is  torpid  in  win- 
ter, ib. ;  its  retreats,  ib. ;  makes  no  nest  for  the 
young,  461 ;  similitude  to  birds,  ib. ;  that  of  our 
country  harmless,  varieties  of  the,  ib. ;  the  long- 
eared,  horse-shoe,  and  rhinoceros  bats,  ib. ;  that 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  ib. ;  formidable,  ib. ; 
numerous,  ib. ;  the  great,  of  Madagascar,  ib. ;  de- 
scribed, 462;  voracity,  ib. ;  American  vampyre,  ib. 

Bath  waters,  their  antiquity  and  composition,  i. 
118  n. 

Bear,  varieties,  i.  524;  characters  of  the  species,  ib. 
n. ;  the  brown,  where  found,  524;  solitary  ani- 
mal, ib.;  its  den,  ib.^  sleeps  during  the  winter, 
.  ib. ;  gestation,  ib. ;  voice,  ib. ;  capable  of  instruc- 
tion, ib.;  not  tameable  when  aged,  ib.;  hunted, 
ib. ;  the  black  of  America,  how  distinguished, 
525  n. ;  food,  ib. ;  climbing,  ib. ;  eats  fish,  ib. ;  its 
abode,  ib. ;  how  caught  by  the  Indians,  ib.  and 
524;  habits,  526  n. ;  the  grizzly,  its  country,  ib. ; 
description,  ib. ;  hair,  ib. ;  eyes,  ib. ;  tail,  ib. ; 
claws,  ib. ;  a  formidable  animal,  ib. ;  the  five- 
fingered  described,  ib. ;  Malay,  ib. ;  Thibet,  ib. ; 
the  Bornean,  527  n.;  the  white  Greenland,  dis- 
tinguished, 524;  it^size  in  cold  climates,  525; 
how  shot,  ib, ;  abunoance,  ib. ;  haunts,  ib. 

Beard,  customs  of  nations  in  the  manner  of  wearing 
the,  i.  204;  diversities  in  respect  of  the,  among 
different  nations,  241  n. 

Beauty,  female,  when  it  is  perfected,  i.  200;  tastes 
of  different  nations  in  regard  to,  ib. ;  Darwin's 
theory  concerning,  206  n. ;  of  the  human  figure, 
207. 

Beaver,  the  remains  of  brutal  society,  i.  465;  its 
disposition,  ib. ;  singularities  in  its  form,  466 ; 
their  assembling,  ib. ;  formation  of  a  dike,  ib.  and 
n. ;  their  apartinents  described,  467;  provisions, 
ib. ;  how  caught,  468  and  n. 

Bee,  Reaumur's  diligent  researches  into  the  history 
of  the,  ii.  455 ;  three  kinds  in  every  hive,  ib. ;  the 
labouring,  ib. ;  the  drone,  456;  the  queen  bee, 
ib. ;  structure  of  the  bee,  ib. ;  teeth,  ib. ;  how  it 
collects  wax,  ib. ;  Hunter  and  Huber's  experi- 
ments, 456  n.;  the  belly  described,  456;  honey- 
bag,  ib. ;  sting,  ib. ;  community  of  the,  ib. ;  four 
companies  in  constructing  cells,  ib. ;  form  of  the 
cells.  Int.  xxxiv.  ii.  457;  passages,  457;  uses  of 
the  cells,  ib. ;  manner  of  constructing  the  combs, 
ib;  honey  cells,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  stomachs,  ib. ; 
bee  bread,  458;  honey,  whence  extracted,  ib. ; 
eggs,  ib. ;  the  bee's  care  of  the  worm,  459;  labours 
of  the  worm,  ib. ;  transformations,  ib. ;  the  young 
bees,  ib. ;  swarming,  ib.;  settling,  460;  labours, 
ib. ;  slaughter  of  the  drones,  ib. ;  number  of 
swarms,  io. ;  rearing  of  bees,  ib. ;  floating  bee- 
houses  in  France,  461 ;  their  wax,  ib.  and  n. ;  arts 
in  using  the  propolis,  461 ;  honey,  ib. ;  the  bee  ot 
Guadaioupe,  ib. ;  the  humble,  462 ;  the  wood, 
462,  463  and  n. ;  the  ground,  463 ;  the  leaf-cut- 
ting, ib. ;  the  poppy,  ib.  n. ;  the  wall,  463,  464, 

Beetle,  characteristics  of  the  class,  ii.  475;  trans- 
mutations, ib. ;  analogy  to  shell-fish,  ib. ;  cases  of 
their  wings,  ib. ;  differences  in  size,  ib. ;   dorr- 
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beetle  (See  May-bag);  general  characteristics, 
477,  478;  the  elephant,  where  found,  478;  its 
boms  and  proboscis,  ib. ;  the  exploding  beetle, 
481  n.;  the  musk,  ib. ;  the  larger  musk-scented 
green  Capricorn,  ib. ;  the  rhinoceros,  ib. ;  the 
Goliah,  ib.;  the  Midas,  ib.;  the  kangaroo,  482 
n.;  the  golden,  ib.;  the  stag,  ib.;  the  violet,  ib.; 
the  elk-homed  stag-chaffer,  ib. ;  the  great  stag 
beetle,  ib. ;  the  water  beetle  tribe,  ib. ;  the  our- 
ginated  water  beetle,  ib. 

Bell.     See  Diving-bell. 

Bellows  fish,  the,  noticed,  ii.  282  n. 

Belly  of  the  opossum.    See  Pouch. 

Beluga,  described,  ii.  264  n. ;  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
ib. ;  description  of  one  killed  in  the  Forth,  ib. 

Bernard,  St.,  convent  of*  its  hospitality  to  strangers, 
i.  404  n. ;  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  dogs 
there,  ib. 

Be  waller.     See  Sai. 

Bezoar,  German,  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  chamois,  its  supposed  properties,  i.  310;  de- 
scribed, 311 ;  oriental  and  occidental,  ib. ;  hog,  312. 

Birds,  their  adaptations,  ii.  3;    conformation,  ib. ; 
feathers,  ib.  4;  wings,  4;  muscular  power  of  their 
wings,  5  n. ;  head,  5 ;  their  internal  structure,  6, 
7;  incubation,  8;  nest,  ib.  n. ;  hatching,  9;  emi- 
gration,  9,  10,  and  11,  12  n.;   longevity,  13;   do- 
mestication,  ib. ;  classifidition  of,  13,  14;  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus,  14,  15;   rapacious,  their  general 
characteristics,  26  and  27  n.;  their  use,  26;  adap- 
tation, ib. ;  habits,  26,  27 ;  their  fecundity  small, 
27;  superiority  of  the  female,  ib. ;  classification  of, 
lb. ;  of  the  poultry  kind,  their  utility,  54 ;  charac- 
teristics, ib.;  sociability,  ib. ;  love  of  eating,  ib., 
I       55;  sensuality  and  infidelity,  55;  habit  of  dusting 
!  I       themselves,  ib. ;  of  the  pie  kind,  77;  of  the  spar- 
row kind,  120;   voices  of  birds,  125;  why  they 
sing,  122  n. ;  note  of  alarm,  123  n.;  of  the  crane 
kind,  164;  influence  of  bird^  on  the  imagination, 
I       235 ;  compared  with  fishes,  244  n. ;   the  females 
1 1       change  their  plumage,  65  n. 
!     Bird-catching,  how  performed,  ii.  121. 
:     Biscayneers,  their  method  of  whale-fishing,  ii.  255, 

I ,  Bison  described,  i.  291 ;  where  found,  ib. ;  useful- 
,  I  ness  among  the  Hottentots,  292;  diversities  of, 
I  296—296  n. ;  colossal  species  of  the,  found  in  the 
1 1  diluvian  strata,  296  n.;  described  by  Cuvier,  ib.; 
: !  the  American  described,  297  n. ;  its  habits,  ib. ; 
I  j      bow  hunted,  ib. 

j     Bisonf ,  fossil,  described,  i.  298  n. ;    where  found, 
I        ib. ;  bombifrons,  ib. ;  specimen  where  found,  ib. 
;     Bitch.     See  Dog. 

Bittern,  dismal  note  of  the,  ii.  180;  the  bird  describ- 
ed, ib. ;   its  windpipe,  ib. ;   habitudes,  ib. ;   flesh, 
I       181 ;   varieties,  ib.  n. ;  referred  to  by  Thomson, 
!      Southey,  and  Scott,  ib. ;  its  courage,  ib. 

Bivalve  shell-fish,  ii.  324  and  333. 
I     Blackbird,  the,  described,  ii.  126;  habitudes,  129, 
i        n. ;  note,  nest,  and  food,  ib. 
j    Clackcap,  its  loud  note,  ii.  137 ;  the,  described,  ib. 
I .      n. ;  migration  of  the,  ib. ;  incubation,  ib. ;  note  of 

the,  described,  ib. 
!     Black  cock,  ii.  70,  n. 

'     Black  vomit,  fatal  sjrmptom  of  the  Chapotonadas,  i. 
I       153. 

I  Blenny,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  385. 
I  Blindness,  progress  of  the  perceptions  of  a  person 
having  it  removed,  i.  217*  218;  history  of  a  boy 
blind  and  deaf,  223,  224  n. 
Blindworm,  a  harmless   reptile,  described,  ii.  396, 
'       397;  motion,  397;  eyes,  ib.;  viviparous,  ib. 

Blood,  how  affected  by  the  air,  Int.  xxviii.,  i.  55; 
I      its  colour,  55. 

I   Blood  hounds,  employed  by  Columbus  to  hunt  the 
I       Indians,  i.  399  n. ;  the  Scottish,  406  n.;  laws  con- 
cerning the,  ib. ;  English,  383. 


Bluebird,  its  colour  and  change  of,  ii.  126;  note  sod 

articulation,  ib.;  how  caught,   127;  baouts,  ib.; 

note  of  the  red-breasted  Americu,  1S4d. 
Blushing,  how  produced,  i.  208. 
Boa  Constrictor,  the,  described,  ii.  397  n. :  ■ceouat 

of  one  killing  a  man,  ib. ;  of  one  shot  bv  Captain 

Stedman,  397,  396  n. ;  the  oaamier  of  the  life  of 

those  kept  in  the  tower,  396  n. 
Boar,   wild,  described,  i.  348;   their  strength  and 

method  of  defence,  849;    how  hunted,  ib.;   one  • 

tamed  by  M.  De  Dieskau,  ib.  n. ;  a  native  of  Bri. 

tain,  350. 
Bobak,  the  marmout  in  Poland,  i.  437. 
Body,  human,  its  figure,  i.  207;  size,  ib.;  weight, 

ib. ;  strength.  208-210. 
Boiguaea,  a  great  serpent,  described,  ii.  897;  habiti, 

ib. 
Bombardier,  or  exploding  beetle,  described,  ii.  4B1 

n.;  its  explosions,  ib.;  how  produced,  ib.;  how 

used  in  defence,  ib. 
Bonasus,  a  name  of  the  bison,  i.  291. 
Bones,  composition  of  the.  Int.  xzvi.;    visited  bj 

the  blood,  i.  228;  experiment  proving  this,  ib.';  , 

how  affected  by  age,  ib. 
Bonet  Chinois,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  485. 
Bonito,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  292,  I 

Booby  bird,  why  so  called,  ii.  214. 
Bottom  of  the  sea,  changes  produced  there,  i.  145; 

nature  of,  in  the  Red  sea,  ib. ;  near  America,  ib. ; 

nature  of,  in  general,  ib. 
Boyuna,  serpent  of  Ceylon,  how  regarded  there,  ii. 

Brachiopoda,  Int.  xlix. 

Braidwood,  Thomas,  Edinburgh,  taught  the  deaf,  i.  . 
223  n. 

Brain  not  proportioned  in  sixe  to  intellect.  Int. 
XXXV. ;  first  seen  in  the  embryo,  i.  216.  > 

BrambUng,  a  kind  of  finch,  ii.  150  n.  | 

Bramins,  sensibility  of  their  sense  of  smell,  i.  225.       > 

Breast,  human,  its  form,  i.  205,  206;  female,  205;  { 
its  beauty,  ib. ;  said  to  be  the  origin  of  our  ideas  . 
of  beauty,  206  n.  j 

Breezes.     See  Land  and  Sea  Breeses.  j ' 

Brisson,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  255. 

Bruce,  his  account  of  the  rhinoceros,  i.  513  n. ;  his 
encounter  with  a  hysna,  410  n. 

Bubalus  of  the  ancients,  of  the  cow  kind,  i.  291 ; 
the  cervine  antelope  supposed  to  be  the,  of  tbe 
ancients,  323  n. ;  a  kind  of  gazelle,  described,  313. 

Buckland,  Professor,  his  conjectures  conoeming  the 
fossil  hyaena,  i.  411. 

Buffalo,  distinguished  from  the  cow,  i.  293;  de-  ; 
scribed,  296  n.,  293;    their  habits,   296  n.;  in- 
stance of  their  docility,  ib. ;    antipathy  to  red, 
ib. ;  the  Cape,  described,  299  n. ;  its  fierceness,  , 
ib. ;  uses  of,  293 ;  native  country  of,  ib. ;  dangers  { ' 
from  the,  in  a  wild  state,  ib. ;  method  of  escaping, 
ib. ;  the  domestic,  its  stock,  300  n.  ;  history,  ib. ;  . 
docility  and  uses,  ib. ;  state  of,  in  Bengal,  ib. ;  in  i 
Italy,  ib.  294. 

Buffon,  his  system  of  natural  history,  58 ;  theory  of 
the  earth,  i.  71,  72;  character  of,  73;  his  opinion 
concerning  the  formation  of  fossils,  75 ;  his  specala^ 
tions  concerning  generation,  187 ;  his  description  of 
the  perceptions  of  a  man  imagined  newly  created, 
226—228 ;  his  mistakes  concerning  American  ani.  : 
mals,  and  the  panther  in  particular,  374  n.  and 
375  and  n. ;  his  opinion  concerning  the  camel,  519.  , 

Buffoon  bird,  the  demoiselle,  ii.  174  and  n.  ' 

Bug,  the,  its  habitudes,  ii.  416;  the  bed.  417  n.; 
the  leek-green,  ib. ;  abounds  in  France  and  Italy, 
ib. ;  the  animal  described,  417  >  copulation,  young,   , 
and  eggs,  ib.  and  n. ;  antidotes,  417.  i 

Bull,  the  wild  or  urus,  described,  290,  291.  > 

Bull-dog,  the,  described,  i.  407  n.,  384,  385. 

Bull's  eye,  a  kind  of  cloud  prognosticating  a  horri- 
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Bull&ncb,  characteristics  of.  the,  ii.  1^,  151  n. ;  its 
c^ry  in  a  state  of  nature*  ib, ;  taught  to  articulate,  ib. 

Bullhead,  or  Cottaa,  a  tidh,  ii.  286. 

Bullock's  exhibition  of  reindeer,  i.  341  n. 

Bunting,  distinctive  properties  of  the,  ii.  152  n. ; 
power  of  cracking  nuts,  ib.;  the  yellow,  described, 
lb. ;  the  foolish,  ib. ;  the  cirl,  ib. ;  the  reed,  ib. ; 
the  common,  ib. ;  the  ortoilan,  ib. ;  how  fattened, 
ib. ;  the  snow,  153  n. ;  white  plumage  in  high  lati- 
tudes, ib. ;  the  Whidah,  151  n. 

Bunting,  black- throated,  its  note,  ii.  134  n. 

Burchell,  his  account  of  an  encounter  with  an  Afri- 
can lion,  i.  363,  364  n. 

^iirnet,  Thomas,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  68,  69. 

Burrampooter,  its  source,  size,  and  course,  i.  128  n. 

^ustard,  its  siie  and  properties,  ii.  67;  where  found, 
ib. ;  food,  ib.;  difficult  to  be  shot,  and  why,  68; 
chased  by  greyhounds,  ib. ;  the  pouch  of,  a  reser- 
voir  for  water,  ib.  and  n.;  incubation,  68;  varie- 
ties, ib.  n. ;  food  in  winter,  68;  the  little  described, 
ib.  n. ;  the  l^orakin,  69  n. 

^ut<:her  bird,  the  species  classed,  ii.  47;  the  lesser 
or  red-backed,  48  n. ;  the  greater,  47 ;  marks  of 
the,  ib.  and  48  n.;  its  intrepidity,  47;  prey,  ib,; 
method  of  catching;  its  prey,  ib. ;  nest  of  the,  48 ; 
varieties,  ib. ;  habits  of  the,'  ib.  n. ;  used  in  hunting, 
ib. ;  Bell's  account  of  the  habits  of  the  tame,  ib. ; 
called  alsQ.  shrikes,  ib. 

butterflies,  their  disappearance  during  winter,  ii. 
^1 ;  some  live  through  it,  ib. ;  efforts  of  the,  to 
escape  from  the  chrysalis  state,  445;  rapid  growth 
of  the  wings,  ib. ;  their  food,  446 ;  beauty,  ib. ; 
distinctions,  ib. ;  numbers,  ib. ;  varieties,  449  n. ; 
the  large  white,  ib. ;  account  of  the  marsh  fritil- 
I'ary,  ib. ;  of  the  peacock  butterfly,  ib. ;  of  the 
purple  eniperor,  ib. ;  of  the  nettle  tortoise  shell, 
450  n. ;  ot  the  wings  of  butterflies,  446 ;  of  their 
body,  447;  head,  ib;  eyes,  ib. ;  horns  and  trunk, 
ib. ;  nocturnal  or  moth  flies  and  diurnal,  ib.  and 
p.;  their  enjoyments,  448;  male  and  feniale,  ib. ; 
eggs,  how  deposited,  ib. ;  and  attached,  ib. ;  sea- 
son of  laying,  449. 

B^zz^rd,  a  kind  of  falcon,  the  common  described*  ii. 
'  '43  and  46  h. ;  varieties,  ib. ;  the  rou^h-legged,  46 
n. ;  the  honey,  ib. 


Cabiai,  i.  354.     See  Capibara. 

Cachalot,  distinctions  among  the  varieties  of  ^e 
tribe,  ii.  260;  size,  ib. ;  properties,  261 ;  pursued 
for  its  spermaceti  and  ambergris,  ib, ;  how  these 
substances  obtained  from  it,  ib.  262  and  n.;  the 
blunt-headed,  261  n. 

Cagui.     See  Saki. 

Calabria,  earthquake  at  1638,  i.  99— IQl ;  1783, 102  n. 

CaUmdre,  a  kind  of  lark,  ii.  13^  n. 

Calao.  or  horned  Indian  raven,  ii.  82. 

Calculation,  Int.  ix. 

Calcutta,  manner  of  hunting  the  jackal  there,  i.  395  n. 

Calf,  the  young  of  the  stag,  i.  327. 

Call  birds»  how  used  by  the  bird-catcher,  ii.  122. 

Callitrix,  kind  of  monkey,  noticed,  i.  485. 

Callyonomus,  or  Dragonet,  account  of  tJie  fish,  ii. 
285. 

Calmucks,  a  Tartar  race,  described,  i.  233. 

Cambrean  system,  i.  83  n. 

Camel,  distinguished  from  the  drome(|ary,  i.  517* and^ 
519  n.;  climate,  517;  body  of  the,  519  n;  hair, 
ib. ;  reared  in  Italy,  ib. ;  gestation  there,  ib. ;  how 
brokan  there,  ib. ;  seven  callosities  of  the,  5^  n. ; 
marks  of  servitude,  ib. ;  use  of  in  hot  countries, 
ib.;  fitness  for  travelling  in  desert  countries,  517; 
does  not  multiply  in  cold  countries,  ib. ;  uses  to 
the  Arabian,  ib.  518;  docility,  518;  structure  of 
its  stomach,  ib. ;  use  in  commerce,  ib. ;  patience, 
ib. ;  BuflTon's  opinion  concerning  the,  519;  the 
II. 


hump,  520  n.  519;  produce  of  the  animal  to  the 
Arabian,  519. 

Cameleon,  the,  described,  ii.  373.;  swelling  and  con- 
traction of  itself,  ib.;  the  skin,  374;  protuber- 
ances, ib. ;  its.  remarkable  change  of  colour,  ib.  ^ 
the  colours  described,  ib.  and  376  n. ;  inspires 
when  it  changes  colour,  376  n. ;  on  what  the  change 
depends,  ib. ;  account  of  some  by  Le  Bruyn,  374; 
seldom  opens  its  mouth,  ib. ;  turns  one  eve  to- 
wards a  different  direction  from  the  other,  ib. 

Camelopard,  or  giraffe,  its  extraordinary  size  and 
appearance,  i.  $15;  measurement  of  one,  516; 
timidity,  ib. ;  scarcity,  ib. ;  ten  exhibited  by  Pom- 
pey,  ib. ;  errors  of  zoologists  concerning  the,  ib. 
n. ;  account  of  one  by  Le  Vaill^t,  ib« ;  account 
of  one  sent  to  France,  ib. ;  of  one  sent  to  Windsor, 
its  measurement,  517  n. ;  disposition  &c.,  ib. 

Campagnal,  Economic,  described,  i.  444  n. ;  manner 
of  transporting  their  food,  445  n. 

Camper,  his  scale  for  intelligence  of  animals,  i.  490. 
n. ;  its  fallacy,  ib. 

Canaanites,  their  horses,  i.  277  n. 

Canary  bird,  whence  brought,  ii.  144;  origina}  colour 
and  varieties,  ib. ;  its  song,  145;  intelligence,  ib. 
n. ;  account  of  the  feats  of  one  in  singing,  danc- 
ing, &c.,  ib. ;  rules  for  choosing  the  biro,  145; 
breeding  of  the  bird,  ib.  146;  method  in  Germany, 
146 ;  common  apparatus,  ib. ;  mixed  breed  i«:ith 
the  linnet,  ib.  149  n. ;  a  tallying  one,  145,  n. 

Cancerous  sores,  account  of  some  cured  by  a  toad*« 
sucking  them,  ii.  357. 

Cane  Del  Grotto,  noxious  effects  of  the  atmospbere 
in,  i.  89, 

Cantharis,  the,  or  Spanish  fly,  a  kind  of  beetle,  de-. 
scribed,  ii.  479;  where  found,  ib.;  food,  ib.;  Can- 
tharides,  how  pi-epared,  ib. ;  their  effects,  ib. 

Capibara,  account  of,  the  hog  kind,  i.  354;  removed 
to  the  genus  cavia,  ib.  n. ;  its  resemblance  tQ  the 
hog,  354;  description  of  the,  ib.;  frequents  rivers 
and  lakes,  ib. ;  taste  of  its  flesh,  355. 

Capillary  vessels.  Int.  xxix. 

Capons,  used  for  clutching  chickens,  ii.  57* 

Caracal,  where  found,  i.  376  and  n.  and  379;  how 
connected  with  the  lion,  376  n.  and  379;  prey  of 
the,  ib. ;  its  size  and  description,  376  n. ;  account 
of  one  which  died  in  the  Tower,  379. 

Carapo,  or  electric  eel,  notice  of  the,  ii.  286  and  n. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  a  component  of  air,  i.  157  ^' 

Carboniferous  system,  i.  8^  n. 

Carcajou,  name  of  the  glutton  in  Xorth  America,  . 
423;  see  Glutton. 

Cardan,  his  notice  of  a  sagacious  elephant,  i.  506  n. 

Carli,  Father,  how  tended  by  nionkeys,  i.  484. 

Carp,  the,  described,  ii.  291  and  n. ;  habitudet  of* 
291  n.;  where  found,  ib.;  size,  ib. ;  fed  out  of 
water,  293;  growth  of  the,  297. 

Carpenter,  or  wood  bee,  dscribed,  ii.  462 ;  choice  or 
formation  of  her  hole  and  nest,  ib.  and  n. ;  cells 
described,  462  n. ;  eggs  and  young,  463^  carpenter 
ant,  473  n. 

Carrier  pigeon,  described,  ii.  113;  experiments,  show- 
ing the  yelocitv  of  its  flight,  114  n.;  how  used  to 
dverreach  the  lottery,  ib. 

Carthagena,  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  there,  from 
heat,  i.  153. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  why  the  tribe  so  named,  ii.  265 j 
distinctions  of  the,  ib.  266;  double  capf^pity  of 
breathing,  and  organs  for,  266;  generation,  ib.; 
various  metfalods  of  bringing  forth,  ib, ;  anomalous, 
279;  characteristics  and  c^sificaUon  of,  265,  266; 
flat  fish,  270. 

Cassowary,  its.  country  and  climate,  ii.  19  and  21 ; 
description  of  the,  19 ;  its  remarkable  head,  20 ; 
its  internal  parts,  ib. ;  quiet  disposition,  ib. ;  vora- 
city, 21 ;  scarcity,  ib. ;  description  of  a  species  of 
the,  found  in  New  Holland,  ib.  n. 

Cat  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  properties,  i.  356  and 
2k 
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n. ;  their  resemblance  to  one  another,  ib. ;  their 
daws,  ib. ;  teetb,  357;  manner  of  seizing  their 
prey,  ib.;  dispositions,  ib.;  animals  of  the,  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  the,  374;  some  blend  with 
the  dog,  875  n. ;  harmony  between  their  disposi- 
tions and  powers,  ib. 
Cat,  dispositions  of  the,  i.  357;  form  and  habits, 
ib. ;  generation,  ib. ;  prey,  ib. ;  patience,  358 ; 
form  of  their  eye,  ib. ;  how  &r  tamed,  ib. ;  other 
habits,  ib. ;  cat  of  the  New  Continent,  359 ;  what 
qualities  it  has  lost  by  domestication,  360  n.;  in- 
stances of  the,  catching  fish,  ib. ;  proofs  of  their 
power  of  fascination,  ib. ;  curiosity  of  the,  ib. ; 
memory  of  the,  ib. ;  attachment  of,  ib. ;  to  horses, 
ib. ;  how  far  broken,  361  n.;  sagacity  in  the,  ib.; 
electricity  of  the,  ib.;  whether  they  suck  infants* 
breath,  ib. ;  their  attention  to  temperature,  ib. 

Cat  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  265. 

Cat  lion,  or  of  Angora,  described,  i.  350. 

Cat,  wild,  a  variety  of  the  tame,  how  distinguished, 
i.  358;  its  abodes,  ib.;  internal  characteristics. 
350. 

Catacombs,  Egyptian  sepulchres,  account  of  the,  i. 
250. 

Catamountain,  or  tiger  cat,  described,  i.  376;  ita 
fur,  ib. ;  its  fierceness,  378. 

Cataracts  of  rivers,  i.  126,  127- 

Caterpillar  class,  different  tastes  with  respect  to 
the,  ii.  440;  beauty  in  the  butterfly  state,  ib.; 
how  distinguished,  ib. ;  numerous  transformations, 
ib.;  egg  state  during  winter,  441;  aurelia  state, 
ib. ;  varieties,  ib. ;  appearance  when  it  breaks  the 
egg,  ib.;  the  bodv  described,  ib.  442;  varieties, 
442;  stigmata  or  breathing  holes,  ib.-;  intestines, 
ib. ;  change  of  the  skin,  ib. ;  how  performed,  443 ; 
change  into  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis  state,  ib. ; 
operations  in  the  aurelia  state,  444;  change  from 
it  may  be  retarded  or  hurried,  445;  further  trans- 
mutation into  the  butterfly.  Int.  xziz.  and  ii.  445. 
(See  Butterfly);  its  enemies,  450;  kill  one  another, 
451 ;  receptacles  for  the  eggs  of  other  flies,  ib. 

Caucasian  race  of  men,  its  characteristics,  i.  240  n. 

Caverns  in  the  earth,  i.  84 — 86;  origin  of,  86. 

Caviar  sturgeon,  discriminated,  ii.  278;  the  caviar, 
whence  ramished,  ib.  279;  how  prepared,  270; 
caviar  from  the  mackerel,  302  n. 

Cavy  kind,  a  class  of  animals,  its  distinctiens,  i. 
437  n. 

Cayman,  the,  or  alligator,  disldngoished  from  the 
crocodile,  ii.  363  and  367  n. ;  the  term  how  come 
into  use,  368  n.;  the  pike-muzzled  described,  ib. ; 
the  spectacled,  ib.;  great  size  of  some,  ib.;  the 
cayman  with  osseous  eyelids,  ib. ;  its  boldness  and 
terrific  roar,  ib. 

Cavopolin,  or  Mexican  opossum,  described,  i.  497> 
498  n. 

Cellular  tissue,  Int.  xix. 

Celsius,  his  thermometer,  i.  119  n. 

Centipede,  a  name  of  the  scolopendra,  ii.  42i ;  the 
great,  ib.  n. ;  its  venomous  properties,  ib. 

Centipede,  electric,  its  luminous  tract,  ii.  479  n. 

Centriscus,  a  kind  of  fish,  why  so  named,  ii.  881 ; 
the  scaly  described,  282  n. 

CephalopcMda,  Int.  xliz. 

Cepola,  the  fish  described,  ii.  285. 

Ceres  and  Pallas,  lately  discovered  planets,  theory 
concerning  in  Brewster's  Encyclopssdia,  i.  68  n. 

Cetaceous  fishes,  called  the  great  beasts  of  the  ocean, 
ii.  240;  wh^  ranked  as  fishes,  ib. ;  analogy  to 
quadrupeds,  ib ;  manner  of  breathing,  ib. ;  senses, 
ib. ;  young,  250 ;  maternal  tenderness  of,  ib. ;  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  tribe,  ib. ;  and  of  its  sub- 
divisions, ib.     See  Whale, 

Chabin,  an  animal  said  to  be  bred  between  the  sheep 
and  the  goat,  i.  301  n. ;  whence  the  notion  of 
the,  ib. 

Chstodon,  or  cat-fish,  discriminated,  ii.  265. 


Chaffinch,  their  migration  described,  ii.  126;  the, 

described,  150  n. 
Chain  of  Beings,  Int.  Ii.  | 

Chalk  formatien,  i.  83  n.  | 

Chalybeate  waters,  their  properties,  i.  1 18  n.  | 

Chamois,  its  nroperties,  i.  306;  where  found,  ib.;  | 

acuteness  or  its  senses,  300;  its  v<noe,  ib.;  its  i 

actions  when  alarmed,  ib. ;  beauty  of  its  eyes,  ib. ;  ; 

the  animal  described,  ib. ;  its  motions,  ib. ;  how  ' 

hunted,  300,  310;   Hs  skin,  810;  what  parts  of  I 

the,  said  to  be  medicinal,  ib.  I 

Chamois  hunters,  their  labours  and  dangers  in  the 

hunt,  310  and  n.;  oonversatian  of  Saiisswe  with 

one,  310  n. 
Channel  of  rivers,  the  form  «f  the,  i.  122;  effect  of 

incumbrances  on  the,  123;  rendered  navigable,  126. 
Chapotonadas,  a  malignant  distemper,  i.  153. 
Character,  what  meant  by  the  word.  Int.  zi. ;  sabor. 

dination  of,  Int.  xii. 
Charles,  I.  of  England,  his  body  found  embalmed,  i.  , 

252  n. ;   established  horse  races  at  Newmarket, 

280  n. 
Charles  XII.,  his  action  on  being  shcH;-,  i.  231. 
Chase  of  the  stag  in  Scotland,  i.  345— 347  n.;  in 

England,  331,  332;  technical  language  employed 

in  the,  331 ;  the  chase  anciently,  333;  in  Sicily, 

ib. ;  in  China,  ib. 
Chasms  in  the  earth,  i.  82,  83;  in  mountains,  110. 
Chat  genus,  ii.  141  n. ;  the  white  ear,  ib. ;  the  stone, 

ib. ;  the  whin,  ib.  and  142  n. ;  yellow  breasted, 

mimicry  of  the,  .138  n. 
Chatterer,  account  of  the,  ii.  100. 
Chemistry,  objects  of.  Int.  viii. 
Cherkh,  a  Persian  hawk,  ii.  46  n. 
Cheselden,  his  account  of  the  perceptions  of  a  boy 

who  was  restored  to  sight,  i.  217,  218. 
Chetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  its  characteristics,  i. 

375  n. ;   size  ib. ;  colour  and  shape,  377  n. ;  iu  I 

habits,  ib. ;  its  habitations,  ib. ;  mistakes  eoocem-  ' 

ing  the,  rectified,  4b. 
Chevrotin,  or  little  Guinea  deer,  i.  313  n. 
Chickens,   method  of  hatching  in  atovea,  ii.  57; 

clutched  by  capona,  ib. 
Chigoe,  a  kind  of  flea,  in  Anterica,  ii.  413  n.;  enteri 

the  skin,  ib. ;  how  extracted,  ib. 
Child  in  the  womb,  history  of  the,  i.  192—104;  state 

of  when  bom,  105. 
Childers,  the  horse,  speed  of,  i.  275;  his  history,  ib. 

n. ;  cotemporaries  of  the  same  name,  ib. 
Chimpanse,  or  Troglodyte,  account  of  two  of  thst 

class,  i.  475  n. 
Chinchilla,  the,  resembles  the  jerboa,  i.  533  n. ;  ae- 

count  of  the   one  belonging  to  the  Zoologicsl 

Society,  533,  534  n.  i 

Chinese,  the,  described,  i.  234.  ' 

Chough,  Cornish,  account  of  the,  ii.  81. 
Chrysalis,  change  of  the  caterpillar  into  that  stite, 

ii.  443;  meaning  of  the  term,  444;  state  of  inwcti 

described,  404  n.  i 

Chub,  the  different  names  of  the  fish,  291,  292  n.,  ' 

whence   named,  202;    the,   described,    ib. ;  its  | 

haunts,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib. ;  size,  ib. ;  spawn,  ib.    j 
Chyle,  Int.  xxvii. 
Chyme,  Int.  xxvii. 
Cicadf,  the   ancient,   how  distinguished  from  the 

grasshopper,  ii.  420. 
Circular  system.  Int.  lii. 
Cirrhopo^  Int.  xlix. 
Civet,  varieties  of  the,  i.  421 ;  its  form  and  eoloort, 

422;  its  pouch  described,  ib. ;  how  the  perfoae 

obtained,  ib. ;  where  reared,  ib. ;  the  perfuiae  at 

Amsterdam  reckoned  the  best,  ib. ;  quantity  of 

perfume  obtained,  ib.;  commerce  in  ita  perfuiae, 

ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  its  dispositions,  ib. 
Class,  what.  Int.  xi. 
Classification  of  animals,  by  different  authors,  i.  254. 

255;  that  used  in  this  work,  255—257;  reoiark» 
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cm  its  utility,  370  and  n. ;  of  fish,  remarks  on  the, 
ii.  d2i. 

Clavicles,  or  c(dlar  bones,  to  what  animals  peculiar, 
i.  205. 

Cleopatra,  what  serpent  caused  her  death,  ii.  894  n. 

Climate,  effects  of,  i.  Ifi2;  its  influence  on  animals,. 
264,265,961. 

Clouds,  how  produced,  i.  ITCH  171 ;  how  converted 
into  rain,  171,  172. 

Cluster  polypes,  ii.  486  n. 

Coal  pit,  its  origin,  i.  76  n. ;  in  England  abounds  in 
petrified  plants,  77  n. 

Coaiiy  a  dwarf,  account  of,  i.  245. 

Coati,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  486. 

Coatimondi,  a  kind  of  weasel,  i.  539  n. ;  its  descrip- 
tion, ib. ;  is  tamed,  ib. ;  mode  of  sleeping,  ib. 

Cobra  di  Capello,  or  hooded  serpent,  account  of  the, 
ii.  394  and  n.;  its  poisonous  bite,  ib. ;  remedies 
for  the,  ib.;  the  petro  de  cobra,  or  serpent  stone, 
394. 

Cochineal,  the  insect  described,  ii.  480;  food,  ib. ; 
how  taken  care  of  and  nursed,  ib. ;  whence  the 
different  colours,  ib. ;  uses  of  the,  ib. ;  the  male  a 
fly,  ib. 

Cochlearia,  the  snail  sties  of  the  Roaums,  ii,  329  n. 

Cock,  early  domestication  and  varieties  of  the,  ii. 
56 ;  original  country,  ib. ;  where  found  wild,  ib. ; 
ancient  estimations  of  its  colour,  ib.  56;  boldness 
of  several  breeds,  56;  salacity  of  the,  ib. ;  its 
voice,  58  n. ;  varieties  of  the  domestic,  the  crested, 
ib. ;  Turkish,  and  Bantam,  ib. ;  the  Dwarf,  59  n. ; 
Jago,  ib. ;  Paduan,  ib. ;  other  varieties,  ib. 

Cock  of  the  wood,  ii.  69,  70  and  n. ;  see  Wood-cock. 

Cock-fighting,  early  practised,  ii.  56;  an  ungenerous 
amusemen]^  ib. 

Cockatoo,  kind  of  parrot,  ii.  110  n. 

Cockchaffer,  eaten  by  the  crow,  ii.  87  n.;  its  man- 
ner of  laying  its  eggs,  477  n.  See  May-bug  and 
Grub. 

Codfish,  the,  discriminated,  ii.  287;  its  peregrina- 
tions, 294;  easily  taken,  299;  Newfoundknd  cod- 
fishery,  300,  301  n. 

Cold,  effects  of,  on  water,  i.  115;  on  the  atmosphere, 
153;  how  it  acts  in  increasing  and  refining  fur,  414. 

Collar  bones,  peculiar  to  man,  i.  205. 

Colouring  of  shells,  how  accounted  for,  ii.  328. 

Colours,  aid  our  ideas  of  distance,  i.  218;  the  varia- 
ble, of  the  cameleon,  described,  ii.  374  and  376  n. 

Colubri,  the  venomous  and  the  inoffensive  discrim* 
inated,  ii.  386  n. 

Comets,  i.  60;  their  phases,  63  n.;  opinions  con- 
cerning, 64  n. ;  coocerninp^  the  tails  of  comets,  ib. 

Compagnol,  Economic,  a  kind  of  mouse,  described, 
i.  444  n. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  habits,  ib.;  migra- 
tions of  the,  ib. 

Complexion,  different,  of  the  human  race,  i.  236 ; 
which  colour  preferable,  ib. ;  how  produced,  237, 
240  and  n. ;  five  varieties  of  the  complexion  of  the 
skin,  240,  241  n. ;  other  gradations,  241  n. ;  dark- 
ened by  cold,  &c.,  ib. 

Compression  of  water,  i.  115;  experiments  on  com- 
pression of  fluids,  by  Mr.  Canton,  and  results,  \  15 
and  119  n. 

Conchology,  fossil,  i.  78  n. 

Condoma,  or  striped  antelope,  described,  i.  313  and  n. 

Condor  of  America,  whether  of  the  eagle  or  vulture 
kind,  ii.  33;  siae  and  strength,  ib. ;  description 
of,  as  seen  by  Condamine,  34;  Labat's  account, 
ib. ;  account  of  one  by  Mr.  Strong,  ib. ;  by  P. 
Feuille,  ib,;  whether  the  same  as  the  Arabian 
Rock,  and  others,  ib. ;  corrections  of  mistakes 
concerning  the,  3J^  n. ;  effects  of  age  en  the,  ib. ; 
the  parts  of  the  animal  described,  ib. ;  its  real  sise, 
ib. ;  belongs  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  36  n. ;  its 
eggs,  ib. ;  pre^,  ib. ;  tenacity  of  life,  ib. 

Conepate,  a  vanety  of  the  stinkard,  i.  420. 

Conferva  rivularis.  Int.  xiii. 


Conifene,  Int.  ziiii. 

Coot,  the,  discriminated  from  the  water-hen  and 
ether  birds,  ii.  108,  194;  habitudes  of  the,  194. 

Coral,  what  kinds  found  in  a  fossil  state,  i.  75; 
ishuids,  104  n. ;  plants,  where  found,  ii.  494;  their 
appearance,  ib. ;  to  what  kingdom  they  belong, 
ib. ;  different  opinions,  ib. ;  the  plant  examined, 
497;  its  inhabitants,  ib.;  experiments  on  the  for- 
mation of  the,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib.  and  n. 

Coralline  genus  of  insects  described,  ii.  408  n. ;  the 
pencil,  ib. ;  the  map,  ib. 

Cbrbet,  Peter,  superintended  the  destruction  of 
wolves  in  England,  i.  390  and  n. 

Cordier,  M.,  his  investigation  concerning  subterrane- 
ous heat,  i.  101,  102  n. 

Corin,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  311. 

Cermorant,  size  and  description  of  the,  ii.  203 ;  appe- 
tite, ib. ;  fetid  odour,  ib. ;  how  used  in  fishing, 
ib. ;  how  used  for  fishing  in  China,  203  and  204  n. ; 
account  of  the  Chinese,  204  n. ;  common  on  our 
sea  coasts,  ib. ;  how  it  dries  itself,  ib. ;  the  lesser 
and  other  varieties  described,  205  n. ;  bird's  ac- 
tivity in  pursuing  its  ppey,  ib. 

Coniaro,  his  life  prolonged  by  temperance,  i.  229. 

Corn-crake,  or  land-rail,  account  of  the  bird,  ii.  196  n. 

Corrira,  a  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  its  long  legs,  ii.  185. 

Corruption  of  dead  bodies*  how  caused,  i.  250 ;  how 
prevented,  ib. 

Corvorant,  account  of  the,  ii.  204  n.;  see  Cormorant 

Coryphtena,  or  Razor  fish,  noticed,  ii.  285. 

Cotopaxi,  volcano  of,  i.  94,  95  and  n. 

Cottus,  or  Bullhead,  a  prickly  finned  fish,  ii.  286. 

Couando,  distinguished  from  the  poreupine,  i.  456. 

Cougar,  or  Red  Tiger  of  America,  described,  i.  370; 
formidable  nature,  ib. ;  its  habits,  ib.;  how  en- 
countered, ib. ;  combats  with  the  crocodile,  370, 
371 ;  where  found,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the,  371r. 

Coulterneb,  the  Puffin,  why  so  called,  ii.  215. 

Cow  kind,  animals  of  the,  i.  289;  characteristicn, 
ib.  n.;  usefulness, 289;  food,  ib.;  teeth, ib.;  a^, 
how  known,  ib. ;  horns,  290  and  n. ;  Enghsk 
breed  of  the  cow,  how  improved,  290;  how  af- 
fected by  its  pasture,  ib. ;  differences  in  its  size, 
ib. ;  form,  ib. ;  originally  of  a  common  stock, 
ib. ;  different  races  of  the,  290,  291  n.,  295  n. ;  the 
Tartar  and  Turkish  breed  described,  295  n. ; 
Egyptian,  ib.;  Osffre,  ib. ;  Danish,  ib.;  British 
breeds  described,  long-horned,  ib. ;  short-horned, 
ib. ;  middle-horned,  ib. ;  polled  breeds,  ib. ;  High- 
land, ib. ;  Fifeshire,  ib. ;  Welsh,  296  n.;  Aldemey, 
ib.;  in  Iceland,  291;  other  countries,  ib. ;  that 
with  the  hump,  292;  (see  Bison);  how  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  classes  of  this  kind,  294 ;  an  animal 
uniting  the  characters  of  the  hog  and,  ib. 

Crab,  the  resemblance  of  its  habits  to  those  of  the 
lobster,  ii.  306;  where  found,  310;  the,  described, 
ib. ;  account  of  the  violet  land-crab,  ib;  strength 
(k  its  claw,  ib. ;  orderly  society  and  march,  ib. ; 
casting  of  the  spawn,  311 ;  return,  ib. ;  casting  of 
the  shell,  ib.  and  307  n.;  in  the  mountains  im- 
pregnable, 311;  uses  of,  ib.;  the  sand  crab  de- 
scribed, 312  n.;  the  red-mottled,  ib.;  the  rough- 
shelled,  ib. ;  red-clawed,  ib. ;  the  pea,  ib. ;  the 
common,  ib. ;  the  velvet,  313  n.;  the  horrid,  ib.; 
the  spider,  ib. ;  the  laind  crabs  of  Jamaica,  ib. ; 
their  abundance,  ib. ;  sold  by  the  Negroes,  ib.; 
eaten  by  swine,  ib. ;  the  black  and  whfte  varieties 
there,  H>^;  jsccount  of  an  extraordinary  production 
of,  in  Idil,  ib.;  the  soldier  crab  described,  311, 
312. 

Crab-eaters,  a  kind  of  herons,  it.  179  n. 

Crabs-eyes,  improperly  so  called,  what  they  are,  ii. 
307. 

Crab-stones,  what,  ii.  306  n. 

Crane  kind,  Inrds  of  the,  ii.  164  -,  their  distinctive 
qualities,  ib. ;  legs,  ib. ;  bill,  ib. ;  not  domesti- 
cated, and  why,  165;  food,  ib. ;  tribes,  ib. ;  smaller 
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birdg  of  the,  distinguished,  185;  enumerated,  ib. ; 
tbpJr  properties,  186;  food,  ib.;  adaptation,  ib.; 
climate,  ib. ;  migrations,  ib.  187;  residents,  ib. ; 
nestling,  ib. ;  method  of  taking,  188. 

Crane,  real  dimensions  of  the,  u.  165 ;  fables  con- 
cerning the,  and  their  origin,  ib.  166;  countries 
of  the,  166;  migrations,  ib. ;  scarcely  ever  seen 
with  us,  and  the  reasons  why,  ib.;  favourite  cli- 
mate of  the,  ib. ;  depredations,  ib.  167 ;  aerial 
journeys,  167 1  manner  of  flying,  166  n.;  loud  cry 
and  its  use,  ib. ;  the  wind-pipe,  ib. ;  contests  with 
the  falcon,  ib. ;  tamed,  ib. ;  affection  for  man,  ib. 
and  168  n. ;  popular  respect  for  the,  167 ;  the 
genus  characterizied,  169  n. ;  Balearic,  doubts  oon^ 
ceming  the,  172 ;  its  remarkable  appearance,  ib. ; 
its  country,  173;  habitudes,  ib. ;  -gigantic,  a  large 
species  of  the  stork-genus,  described,  ib.  n. ;  its 
country,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  why  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib. ;  Numidian,  the  De- 
moiselle, 174. 

Cray  or  Craw  fish,  river,  ii.  909;  the  species  de- 
scribed, ib.  n. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  where  found  in  abun- 
daoice,  ib. ;  how  taken,  ib. 

Creepers,  their  analogy  to  wood-peckers,  ii.  101  n. 

Crests  or  flediy  carbuncles  on  the  beak  of  the  condor, 
ii.  35  n. 

Cricetus,  or  German  Rat,  the,  des^cribed,  i.  447;  its 
pouches,  ib. ;  voracity,  ib. ;  construction  of  its 
abode,  ib. ;  its  stores,  ib. ;  propagation,  ib. ;  fur,  ib. 

Crick,  a  kind  of  parrot,  ii.  110  n. 

Cricket,  the  two  kinds  of,  ii.  435;  the  field,  ib.  and 
n. ;  its  abode  described,  habitudes  by  White,  ib. ; 
sound,  ib. ;  the  house  cricket,  its  sound,  435; 
residence  and  habitudes,  436 ;  how  it  may  be  taken, 
ib. ;  its  voracity,  ib. ;  the  sound  of  the,  how  re- 
garded by  different  persons,  ib. ;  how  expelled 
from  a  house,  ib.;  Sonnets  of  Keats  and  Leigh 
Hunt  on  the,  and  grasshopper,  429  n. ;  the  mole 
cricket  described,  436;  why  detested  by  gardeners, 
ib. ;  eggs,  and  young,  ib. 

Croaking  of  the  bull -frog  described,  ii.  352  n. ; 
of  the  common  frog,  350,  351 ;  indicative  of  wet 
weather,  351. 

Crocodile,  its  resorts,  ii.  362;  where  largest  and 
fiercest,  ib. ;  two  varieties,  363;  size  of  the,  ib. ; 
description  taken  from  one,  ib. ;  the  internal  parts, 
ib. ;  its  habitudes,  364 ;  strength,  ib. ;  on  what 
occasions  it  seeks  the  land,  ib. ;  manner  of  seizing 
its  prey,  ib.;  contests  with  the  tiger,  ib. ;  how 
killed  by  the  negro,  ib. ;  how  taken  by  the  Siamese, 
365;  managed  like  a  horse,  ib.;  Waterton*8  ac- 
count of  his  jumping  on  the  back  of  one,  confirmed 
by  examples,  ancient  and  modem,  365  n. ;  how 
taken  in  Africa,  365;  sUte  of  the,  in  Egypt,  366; 
accounted  for,  ib. ;  where  inoffensive,  ib. ;  musky 
smell  of  the,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  effgs,  and  manner  of 
breeding,  ib.  367;  whether  it  devours  its  young, 
367;  age  of  the,  ib. ;  produced  in  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatres, ib.  and  368  n.;  varieties,  367  n. ;  the 
gigantic  described,  ib. ;  the  Egyptian,  ib. ;  used  as 
food,  368  n. ;  venerated  by  the'old  Egyptians,  ib. ; 
in  some  districts  abhorred  and  killed,  ib.;  why, 
ib. ;  the  double-crested,  ib. ;  the  crocodile  of  St. 
Domingo,  ib. 

Cross-bow  fish,  the  File  fish,  why  so  called,  ii.  282  n. 

Crotali,  a  class  of  venomous  serpents  discriminated, 
ii.  386  n. 

Crow,  the,  its  characteristics,  ii.  78 — 80:  how  re- 
garded by  man,  84  n. ;  description  of  their  flying,  ib.; 
account  of  a  crow  roost  by  WiUon,  ib. ;  misehiev- 
ousness  and  cunning  of  the,  85  n. ;  the  Royston  or 
hooded,  80  n. ;  fish,  82  n.;  Clark's,  ib.;  amusing 
anecdote  of  one,  86  n. 

Crusades,  horses  employed  during  the,  i.  278  n. 

Crustacea,  Int.  xlix. 

Crustaceous  shell-fish  characterized,  ii.  305 ;  classi- 
fied, 306. 


Cuckoo,  the,  described,  ii.  103  and  n. ;  its  call,  ib.    I 
female  makes  no  nest,  ib.  and  104  n. ;  egg  of  the,  ' 
104  n. ;  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  iu  -not  • 
hatching,  105  n. ;  its  food,  103,  105  n.;  its  nrigrs-  | 
tions,  104;  appearance  and  disappearance,  104  n.; 
varieties,  104  and  105  n. ;  the  honey  guide,  105 
n. ;  account  of  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  106 
n. ;  the  sacred,  ib. 

Cuckoo  spit,  or  Froth  worm,  account  of  the,  ii.  437. 

Cud,  class  of  animals  that  chew  the,  i.  287.  See 
Ruminating  animals. 

CuUey,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  sheep,  i.  315— 
ai7n. 

Cumbrian  system,  i.  83  n. 

Cur  dog  described,  i.  402  n. 

Curassows,  gallinaceous  birds,  ii.  63  n. ;  reckimed 
in  South  America,  ib. ;  once  acclimated  in  Hot- 
land,  ib. ;  desirableness  of  their  introduction  here, 
ib. ;  the  crested,  described,  ib. ;  flocks  of,  in  Gui- 
ana, ib. ;  habitudes  of  the,  ib. ;  the  galeated,  ac- 
count of,  ib. ;  the  razor-billed,  64  n. ;  the  guaa,  ib. 

Curlew,  the  two  species  of  the,  ii.  188  n.;  habits, 
ib. ;  food,  189  n. ;  nest  of  the,  ib. ;  Montagu*!  ac- 
count of  a  tame  one,  ib. ;  described,  190  n. 

Currents  of  the  ocean,  their  causes,  i.  138;  where 
most  violent,  139;  that  in  the  Mediterranean,  ib.,- 
various,  140. 

Currents  of  air,  some  double,  i.  162.     See  Wind. 

Cushat,  or  ringed  dove,  described,  ii.  115  n. 

Cuttle  fish,  the,  described,  ii.  492;  spurts  forth  a 
dark  liquor  when  pursued.  Int.  xxix.  and  ii.  492; 
varieties  and  structure  of  the  animal,  492  n. ;  size 
of  the,  in  hot  climates,  ib. 

Cuvier,  his  observations  on  the  fomntion  of  rocks, 
i.  73  n.;  his  classification  of  doga,  397*  396  n.; 
the  same  explained,  398 — 408  n. 


Dab,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  228  n. ;  when  in  sea- 
son, ib. 

Dagenham,  in  Essex,  trees  discovered  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea  there,  i.  144. 

Damp,  or  deleterious  air,  fatal  effects  of,  in  mines, 
i.  88;  two  kinds  of,  90  n.     See  Gas. 

Danube,  its  course  and  depth,  i.  124;  rivers  receired 
by,  125. 

Darkness,  how  far  the  eye  accommodates  to,  i.  219; 
story  illustrating  the  subject,  ib. 

Darley  introduces  Arabian  horses  into  England,  i. 
280  n. 

Darwin,  his  notion  of  the  source  of  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  i.  206  n. 

Deafness,  causes  of,  i.  222;  perceptions  of  one  re- 
covered from,  ib.;  state  of  one  bom  deaf,  ib.  223; 
methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  223  and  n. ;  account 
of  a  boy  bom  blind  and  deaf,  223,  224  n. 

Dead  Sea,  its  saltness,  i.  133. 

Death,  what.  Int.  xiv. ;  many  causes  of,  i.  290;  gen-  ; 
erally  calmly  endured,  ib. ;  not  really  terrible,  231 ;  ! 
reflection  in  the  article  of,  ib. ;  gradual  approach  i 
of,  ib. ;  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of,  ib. 

Death  watch,  or  Ptinus,  described,  ii.  488  n. :  \U 
manner  of  beating,  ib. ;  one  tamed  by  Derham,  ib. ; 
the  termes  described,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  man- 
ner of  producing  sound,  ib. 

Decoys  for  ducks,  how  managed,  ii.  229,  230;  value 
of  some,  230;  those  in  Chii.a,  ib. 

Deer  kind,  animals  of  the,  326 — 345 ;  properties  of 
the,  326  n. ;  the  stag,  327,  &c. ;  quantity  of,  in 
Scotland  diminished,  346  n. ;  where  still  fomid, 
ib. ;  the  large  forest  of  Athol  still  reserved  for, 
ib. ;  those  found  among  the  Grampians,  347  n. ; 
(see  Stag,  Fallow-deer,  and  Rein-deer);  red,  or 
wild  stag,  330.     See  Deer  and  Stag. 

Defence,  methods  taken  by  animak  for  their,  L 
263. 
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Demoiselle,  wby  a  kind  of  crane  so  called,  ii.  174 
and  n. ;  account  of  the,  ib. ;  country  of  the,  ib. 

Denbam,  Major,  hU  account  of  the  depredations  of 
the  hyaena,  i.  410  n. 

Depona,  a  great  serpent  of  Mexico,  the  mouth  de- 
scribed, ii.  397 ;  the  body,  ib. ;  harmless,  ib. 

Descent,  measurement  of  the  descent  of  several  re- 
markable rivers,  i.  122  n. 

Description  of  animals,  its  utility  and  method,  i.  257. 

Desnoan,  the,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  i.  446. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  account  of  his  elephant,  i. 
507  n. 

Dew,  how  produced,  i.  172;  how  its  remaining  on 
bodies  ajffected  by  their  conducting  powers,  ib.  n. 

Dhole,  the,  wild  dog  of  the  East  Indies  described,  i. 
399  n. 

Diableret,  fall  of  a  part  of  the  mountain  of,  i.  110. 

Diadon,  orbicular,  the  fish  ehanurterized,  ii.  282  n. 

Dicynodon,  the,  i.  79  n. 

Dicotyledones,  Int.  xlviii. 

Digester,  ascertaining  the  elasticity  of  air,  i.  150. 

Dingo,  dog  of  New  Holland  described,  i.  99S  n. ;  ver- 
tebrae of  its  tail,  ib. ;  imperfectly  domesticated,  ib. 

Diseases  from  heat,  i.  153;  from  cold,  ib. ;  from 
moisture,  ib.;  from  effluvia,  154;  Boyle's  reason 
for  revolutions  in,  155;  of  sheep,  317  n.;  offish, 
ii.  299. 

Disposition  of  animals  affected  by  climate,  i.  285. 

Disruptions  of  mountains,  i.  110,  111  and  n. 

Distance,  whence  our  notions  of,  i.  217*  218. 

Diver,  the  great  Northern^  its  size  and  colours,  ii. 
215;  the  bird  described,  217,  218  n. ;  the  speckled, 
218  n. ;  use  of  wings  to  divers,  ib. 

Diving-bell,  Dr.  Halley's,  i.  145;  a  kind  of,  used  by 
the  water  spider,  ii.  411  n. 

Dodo,  its  body,  bill,  legs,  &c.  described,  ii.  21 ; 
country,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  whether  the  bird  of  Na^ 
zareth,  ib. ;  now  extinct,  22  n.  ;  summary  of  all 
known  concerning,  ib. ;  Clusius  and  Willoughby's 
description,  ib. ;  the  figure  in  Edwards*  gleanings, 
ib. ;  Morell's  remarks  on  the  numbers  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Isle  of  France,  &c.  ib. ;  Thomson's 
remarks  on  the,  ib.  23  n. ;  Duncan's  23  n. ;  Le- 
guat's  accoitat  of  the,  ib. ;  reflections,  24  n. 

Dog  kind,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  379 ;  habitudes, 
&0;  quidifications  of  the,  ib. ;  sense  of  smell- 
ing, ib. 

Dog,  the,  why  not  generally  used  in  the  chase  in 
the  Eastern  countries,  i.  878;  intelligence,  courage, 
and  affection  of,  380 ;  important  uses  of  the,  ib. ; 
to  the  shepherd,  381 ;  in  the  chase,  ib. ;  the  wild, 
described,  ib. ;  fidelity  of  the  dog,  ib. ;  diversities 
of  the  breed,  ib. ;  original  sameness,  ib. ;  internal 
structure  the  same,  382 ;  which  the  original  kind, 
397  n.  and  382 ;  proofs,  ib. ;  a  new  classification 
of  dogs  from  Cuvier,  397*  398  n. ;  these  divisions 
and  their  varieties  described,  398--408  n ;  when  it 
regains  its  instinctive  habits  irreclaimable,  396  n. ; 
instance  in  proof  of  this,  ib. ; — varieties.  Division 
1 characters,  398  n. ;  the  New  Holland  dog  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  half  domesticated,  ib. ;  Dhole,  398  n. ; 
Pariah,  ib. ;  African,  South  American,  Alco,  North 
American,  Irish  greyhound,  399  n. ;  Albanian, 
French  matin,  great  Danish,  Scottish  Highland 
greyhound,  Russian  greyhound,  400  n. ;  domesti- 
cated dogs,  characteristics,  .gazehound,  400  n. ; 
greyhound,  Scotch,  Italian,  and  Turkish  grey- 
hound, 401  n. ; — Division  2. — characteristics,  401 
n. ;  shepherds'  dog  described,  402  n. ;  cur,  Pomer- 
anian, Siberian,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Esquimaux, 
Newfoundland,  402  n. ;  Russian  water-dog,  great 
rough  water-dog,  large  water-spaniel,  small  water- 
spaniel,  403  n. ;  fowlers— springer,  ib.  n.  ;  Kuig 
Charles',  pyraroe,  shock,  lion,  Alpine  spaniel,  setters, 
comforters,  404  n. ;  pointers,  Dalmatian,  ib. ;  hunt- 
ing  by  the  scent,  Scotch  terrier,  English  and  South 
American  terrier,  old  English  hound,  405  n. ;  blood- 
hound, stag  and  fox-hound,  harrier,  beagle,  otter- 


hound, bull-terrier,  406  n. ;  mongrel  hounds,  lur- 
cher, lemmyer,  tumbler,  turnspit,  ib.  n. ; — Divi- 
sion 3 cha[racteristics,  407  n. ;  mastiff,  ban-dog, 

bull-dog,  pug-dog,  small  Danish,  roquet,  mopsie, 
artoise,  407  n. ;  old  classification,  the  hound, 
harrier,  and  beagle,  382 ;  grey  matin,  ib. ;  mas- 
tiff,  383 ;  English,  classified  bv  Caius,  ib. ;  the 
Turkish  do^  described,  384;  the  Irish  wolf-dog 
described,  ib. ;  Indian  dogs,  fortitude  of  the, 
shown  to  Alexander  the  Great,  385 ;  flesh  of  the, 
where  eaten,  ib. ;  instances  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  dog  and  wolf,  386 ;  and  the  fox,  ib. ; 
description  of  the  dog  when  whelped,  ib. ;  its  gen- 
eration, 387 ;  characteristics  of,  by  Linnaeus,  ib. 
n. ;  madness  of  the,  387. 

Dog-butcher,  in-  China,  attacked  by  dogs,  i.  285. 

Dog-fish,  the  spotted,  of  the  shark  kind,  described, 
ii.  270. 

Dogger  sandf,  a  bank  formed  by  two  tides  meeting, 
i.  142. 

Dogs,  Isle  of,  why  so  named,  i.  401  n. 

Dolphui,  the,  described,  ii.  262  and  263,  264  n. ; 
varieties  of  the  species,  ib.  n. ;  agilitv  of  the,  ib. ; 
partiality  of  the  ancients  to  the,  ibi ;  now  regarded 
at  present,  268;  how  wrong  drawn  by  the  ancients, 
ib. ;  .whether  they  live  out  of  water,  ib. ;  are  gre- 
garious, 264  n. ;  is  termed  the  Sacred  Fish,  ib. 
See  Porpoise. 

Don,  its  course,  i.  124. 

Dorado,  the,  beautiful  colours  of  the  fish,  ii.  296, 
pursues  the  dying  fish,  ib. 

Dorcas,  the  disciple,  whence  named,  i.  322  n. 

Doree,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  noticed*  ii.  286^ 

Dormouse,  its  varieties,  i.  445 ;  habits,  ib. ;  sleeps 
in  winter,  ib. 

Dorr-beetle,  or  May-bug,  account  of  the,  ii.  475, 476. 
See  May-bug. 

Douc,  monkey  of  Cochin  China,  i.  .485. 

Dove,  (see  Pigeon,  Turtle,  Ring-dove,  &c.)  ii.  HI. 

Dovecots,  account  of,  by  C.  Waterton,  ii.  1 19, 120  n. 

Dragon  fly,  multiplying  and  diminishing  power  of  its 
eye,  ii.  405  n. ;  its  beauty,  425 ;  production  of  the, 
ib.  I  first  form,  ib. ;  change  to  the  dying  state^  ib. ; 
its  wings,  426;  habitudes,  ib. ;  prey,  ib. ;  genera- 
tion, &c.  ib.|  the  depressed,  its  colour,  &c.  ib.  n. ; 
the  black  winged,  427  n. 

Dragon,  flying,  of  America,  ii.  876  n. ;  described  by 
many  under  the  name  of  the  basilisk,  ib. ;  that  of 
Java,  374. 

Dragonet,  account  of  the  fishi  ii.  285. 

Drawings  of  animals,  Locke's  opinion  of  the  advan- 
tage of,  i.  257. 

Dreams,  how  fi&shioned,  i.  213}  effects  of,  214,  215; 
sleep-walking,  215 ;  how  accounted  for,  ib. 

Dress,  savages  careful  with  respect  to,  i.  204 ;  ob- 
servations concerning,  ib.  205 ;  objects  pursued  in, 
205. 

Drill  of  Purchas,  the  oran-outang,  i.  475. 

Dromedary,  its  distinction,  i.  517 ;  where  found,  ib.; 
meaning  of  the  word,  ib.  n.     See  CameL 

Drone  bees,  described,  ii.  456 ;  their  slaughter,  460. 

Duck,  the  domestic,  easily  reared,  ii.  228 »  hatched 
by  the  hen,  ib. ;  distinguished  from  the  wild,  ib. ; 
wild,  distinguished,  ib. ;  sea-ducks,  ib. ;  pond,  ib. ; 
eider,  ib.  and  232, 233  n. ;  tufted,  228 ;  account  of 
the  velvet,  231  n. ;  the  scaup,  ib. ;  the  shieldrake, 
232  n. ;  the  mallard,  ib. ;  the  long-tailed,  ib. ;  the 
golden  eve,  ib. ;  account  of  the  voyages  of  the 
wUd-ducK,  ib. ;  nest  and  young,  ib. ;  difficult  of 
pursuit,  ib. ;  nest  of  the  wild-duck  in  the  arctic 
regions,  229;  the  down,  how  obtained,  ib. ;  appear- 
ance of  the,  when  it  comes  among  us,  ib.. ;  choice 
of  residence,  ib. ;  the  call  of  the,  ib. ;  nocturnal 
adventures,  ib. ;  how  taken  b^r  a  deeoy,  ib.  230 ; 
manner  of  taking  them  in  China,  230 ;  summer, 
the,  of  America,  builds  its  nest  on  a  tree,  233  n. ; 
and  perches,  ib. ;  its  pendant  crests  ib.;  Wilson's 
account  of  the  nest  oi  one<  ib. 
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Dunlin,  the,  described,  ii.  193. 

Dwarfs,  i.  244;  account  of  several,  ib.  245;  of  the 
marriage  of  two  celebrated  by  Peter  of  Russia, 
245 ;  of  Jeffrey,  ib. ;  of  Coan,  ib. ;  of  Baby,  ib. 
246. 

Dwina  river,  its  course,  i.  124. 

Dziggtai,  an  animal  of  the  zebra  kind,  specific  char- 
acters of  the,  i.  286  Ji.  i  description,  ib. ;  agility, 
ib. 


Eagle,  account  of  one  destroyed  by  a  Wieasel  at  St. 
Mary's  Loch,  i.  425  n. ;  the  abode  of  the,  ii.  28 ; 
habits,  ib.  and  30  n. ;  not  entirely  tameable,  28 ; 
flight  of  the,  ib.  and  30  n. ;  eye,  28 ;  strength,  ib. ; 
prey,  ib.  and  30  n. ;  instances  of  the,  taking  away 
children,  29  and  33  n. ;  formidable  when  rearing  the 
young,  29 ;  instances  of  retaliation  in  the,  ib.  and 
n. ;  the  nest  of  the,  described,  29  and  30  n. ;  plum- 
age and  change  of  colour,  29 ;  food,  ib.  and  SO  n. ; 
varieties,  28, 30 ;  the  golden,  the  common,  30  and  31 
n. ;  bald,  30;  white,  lb. ;  rough-footed,  ib. ;  white- 
tailed,  ib. ;  «me,  ib. ;  black,  ib. ;  sea,  ib. ;  osprey, 
ib. ;  Jean  le  blanc,  31 ;  that  of  Brazil,  ib. ;  Oroo- 
noko,  ib. ;  crowned  African,  ib. ;  that  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  ib.  %  martial,  ib.  n. ;  bal-buzzard,  33  n. 

Ear,  human,  remarks  on  the,  i.  204;  construction  of 
the,  222. 

Earth,  its  magnitude,  i.  60 ;  its  situation  in  the  solar 
system,  65 ;  proofs  of  its  rotundity,  66  n.  ^  exact 
shape,  66;  appearance  of  its  .surface,  67;  internal 
structure,  67 ;  theories  of  the,  68—72,  and  72,  73 
n. ;  strata  of  the,  81 ;  their  order,  88  n. ;  fertility 
of  the,  81 ;  chasms  in  the,  82,  83 ;  internal  heat, 
89  n. ;  changed  by  the  ocean,  140 ;  its  defences 
against  the  sea,  141 ;  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Deity,  179 ;  varieties  of  its  provision,  ib. ;  the 
earth  gloomy  without  man,  ib. ;  fitted  for  his 
abode,  ib. ;  how  subdued  to  his  use,  185. 

Earthquakes,  i.  97;  Amontons'  theory  of,  98;  Wood- 
ward's theory,  ib. ;  Cordier's  theory,  101  n. ;  several 
mentioned*  98,  99;  Great  Lisbon  earthquake,  99 
— 101,  and  102  n. ;  concomitant  circumstances, 
101. 

Earwig,  the,  described,  ii.  436,  437;  whence  the 
name,  437;  food,  ib. ;  progress  to  the  winged 
state,  ib. 

Ecacoalt,  the  Indian  name  of  the  rattlesnake,  on 
what  supposition  given,  ii.  392. 

Eehineis,  or  sucking  fish,  the«  ii.  287 ;  how  employed 
by  the  Indians,  ib.  n. 

Echini,  ii.  841.     See  Urchins. 

Echinodermata,  Int.  1. 

Echo,  how  caused,  i.  158  n. ;  extraordinary  echoes, 
ib. ;  cause  of  the,  222 ;  cannot  be  made  by  art,  ib. 

Economic  eampagnol,  i.  444,  445  n. 

Edgar,  King,  his  4U)ntrivance  to  extirpate  wolves,  i. 
390  and  n. 

Education,  different  methods  of,  i.  197 ;  what  the 
best,  198;  how  to  be  pursued,  ib. ;  when  most 
rapid,  ib. 

Edward  III.  an  improver  of  horses,  i.  279  n. 

Eel,  the,  or  Mursena,  ii.  296;  account  of  electric 
eels,  ib.  n. ;  the,  descends  towards  the  sea  to  spawn, 
298 ;  migrations  of  the,  294  n. ;  viviparous,  297. 

Egg,  what  animals  produced  from  the,  i.  189;  dis- 
position of  substances  in  the,  190 ;  progress  of  the 
animal,  in  the,  traced  by  Malpiffhi  and  Haller,  190, 
191$  analogies  between  it  and  the  embryo,  191, 
192. 

Eggs,  Sea,  ii.  341.     See  Urchins. 

Egrets,  a  kind  of  herons,  ii.  179. 

Egypt,  its  appearance  during  the  Kamsin,  i.  163  n. 

Egyptians,  their  race  determined,  1.  235  n.;  their 
embalmings  described,  248 — 250 ;  their  sepulchres, 
250 ;  their  horses,  279  n. ;  present  superiority  of 
their  horses  272. 


Eider  Duck,  itsclass,  ii.  232, 233  n. ;  abodes,  283  n.; 
the  bird  described,  ib. ;  its  down,  ib. 

Ekia,  or  African  dog,  i.  399  n. ;  ettimalioD  is  wkiA 
its  flesh  is  held  by  the  Negroes,  ib. 

Elasticity  of  the  air,  i.  148. 

Eldenhole  in  Derbyshire,  i.  82  and  n. 

Electric  eels,  account  of,  ii.  286  n. 

Electricity  of  the  cat,  i.  361  n. 

Elephant,  its  appearance,  i.  497 ;  siz^,  ib.  and  n. ; 
description,  498 ;  the  two  species  of  the,  ib. 
n.;  the  Asiatic,  ib. ;  the  African  distinf^uished, 
ib. ;  strength  of  the,  498 ;  peaceablelkcss,  ib. ;  gre- 
sarious  habits,  ib. ;  haunts,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  exeel- 
lence  of  its  senses,  499 ;  the  trunk  and  its  uses  de- 
scribed, ib.  and  n. ;  Cuvier's  observations  on  the 
trunk,  499  n. ;  the  animal's  care  of  it,  ib.;  its  dif- 
ficulty of  motiMi  and  encumbrances,  509;  tosb, 
ib. ;  its  method  of  eating  and  drinking,  ib. ;  its 
hide,  501 ;  the  elephantiasis  ib. ;  where  found  snd 
how  used  in  different  countries,  ib. ;  the  white 
esteemed,  ib. ;  propa^tion,  502 ;  foils  when  doaiet- 
ticated,  ib. ;  exceptions,  ib.  n. ;  bow  hunted  by 
Indian  princes,  5(K2,  503 ;  hunted  in  Africa,  StA 
and  509  n. ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  505;  period 
of  ^station,  502  n. ;  Banking's  account  oi  the 
habits  of  a  young,  ib.;  affection  of  the,  for  its 
young,  502  n. ;  instances.,  ib. ;  their  ferodty  in  the 
rutting  season,  ib. ;  method  of  taking  the  goondak 
or  mde  elephant  by  means  of  the  koomkees  or 
females,  506  n. ;  docility  when  tame,  503;  instsnces, 
ib.  and  507—509  n. ;  account  of  the  Duke  of  I>e- 
▼onshire*8  elephant,  507  n. ;  of  one  called  Mademn- 
selle  D'Jeck  exhibited  in  theatres,  507  n. ;  docility 
of  those  of  Germanlcua,  ib. ;  Seneca's  and  Dion's 
account  of  some,  508  n. ;  Arnan*s  aceoont  of  one 
dancing,  ib. ;  instances  of  their  being  taught  to  : 
reverence  the  Pope,  fcc.  ib. ;  their  care  in  practif-  ' 
ing  feats,  509  n. ;  used  in  war,  504;  in  oanyiiig 
burdens,  ib. ;  in  executions,  ib. ;  trained  for  bsit-  ' 
ing,  how,  described  by  Heber,  ib.  n. ;  instance  <d 
the  fotal  exertion  of  one,  505 ;  of  retaliatioo,  ib. ; 
of  (gratitude,  ib. ;  ancient  and  nsodem  conuneree  in 
its  ivory,  509  n. ;  reflections,  510  n. ;  its  teeth  or 
tusks,  505  and  509  n. ;  weight  of  otoe,  510  n. ;  the 
fossil  species,  505  and  510  n. 

Elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  leprosy,  i.  501 ;  errooeoo^Iy 
said  to  be  cured  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  ii.  , 
391  n. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  regulations  coneeniing  hsu 
ing,  i.  212 ;  encouraged  the  woollen  manufoeture, 
303. 

Elk,  its  country,  i.  338  and  347  n. ;  description  ol 
the,  338 ;  its  haunts,  ib. ;  how  purau^  by  the  In- 
dians, ib. ;  easily  tamed,  ib.  and  347  n. ;  history 
of  one,  ib. ;  used  in  agricultural  labour,  ib. ;  cise 
of  the,  338 ;  description  of  one  shown  at  Pvis, 
ib.  339 ;  the  American,  339 ;  their  climate,  ib. ;  s 
hunt  of  the,  described,  ib. ;  hunting  of,  in  Csnsda, 
348  n.;  its  flesh,  horns,  &c.  839;  diseases,  340; 
mistakes  concerning  the,  ib. ;  antdope,  described, 
323  n. ;  method  of  nunting,  ib. 

Elops,  or  Sea  serpent,  ii.  286. 

Ely,  country  round,  deteriorated  by  the  sea,  t.  142. 

Embalming,  early  practised,  i.  248 ;  how  performed 
by  the  l^yptians,  ib. ;  by  the  Guancfaea,  249;  by 
the  Peruvians,  ib, ;  in  France,  251. 

Embryo,  progress  of  the  embryo  in  lower  animals, 
Int.  XXX. ;  in  man,  i.  192. 

Emigration  of  birds.     See  Birds. 

Emu,  or  American  Ostrich,  ii.  19;  its  residence,  ib. ; 
description,  ib. ;  Nierenberg  and  Wafer's  accounts 
of  the  manner  of  hatching  its  young,  ib. ;  see  also  n. 

Encoubert,  a  kind  of  armadillo*,  i.  459,  460. 

England,  dogs  of,  variety  of  the,  i.  380 ;  Dr.  Caios' 
classification  of  the,  383,  384;  salubrity  of  its  fish, 
ii.  300;  apostrophe  on  its  angling  pleasures,  ib. 

Entellus  monkey,  described,  i.  494  n. 

Entoxoa,  Int.  I. 
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Ephemera,  how  long  they  exist  in  the  fly  state,  ii. 
498;  how  produced,  ib. ;  described  in  the  fly  state, 
ib. ;  in  the  reptile  state,  ib. ;  tndieatioas  of  transi- 
tion,  ib. ;  where  seen  in  abundance  after  transition, 
I  439;  ease  and  rapidity  of  transition,  ib. ;  male  and 
female,  ib. ;  eggs,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib. 

Equator,  earth  at  the,  i.  66. 

Ermine,  its  size  and  description,  i.  413;  its  fur  and 
its  change  of  colour,  413,  414;  when  called  the 
stoat,  413;  why  its  fur  refined  bv  cold,  414;  its 
scent  and  food,  ib.;  where  found  and  how  caught,  ib. 

Erne,  a  species  of  eagle,  ii.  SO. 

Eruptions.     See  Volcanoes. 

Esculapiaa  serpent  of  Italy,  how  regarded  there,  ii. 
396. 

Esox.     See  Pike. 

Esquimaux,  their  race  determined,  i.  236  n.;  and 
described,  ib. 

Eunuchs,  barbarous  policy  in  making,  i.  199;  in 
Italy,  ib. ;  described,  ib. 

EuropeMi  race  of  men  described,  i.  236. 

Eustachian  tube,  hearing  by  the,  i.  222. 

Evaporation,  its  importance,  i.  127  n. ;  its  amount, 
ib. ;  Dobson's  experiments  concerning,  128  n. ; 
Hoyle*s  and  Dalton's,  ib. ;  of  water,  how  it  pro- 
duces clouds,  171 ;  Hamilton's  theory  concerning, 
ib.;  how  affected  by  heat,  ib.;  frost,  &c.,  172; 
how  affected  by  night,  ib. 

Experiment,  Int.  ix. 

Expression  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
i.  200;  the  face,  201;  the  eyes,  Sec,  201—204. 

Eye«,  state  of  them  in  man  at  birth,  i.  195;  their 
i  expression,  201;  their  motions,  ib.;  colours,  ib. ; 
alone  varied,  ib.;  early  formed,  216;  not  exercised 
immediately  after  birth,  ib. ;  invert  objects,  ib. ; 
another  error  in  sight,  ib. ;  benefit  of  having  two 
eyes,  216, 217;  stateof  the,  at  different  ages,  218; 
accommodate  to  light  and  darkness,  219;  different 
colours  of  the,  in  different  races,  242  n. ;  of  a  cat, 
358;  of  birds,  their  conformation,  ii.^  5;  the,  of 
insects,  how  constructed,  404  n. ;  their  multiply, 
ing  and  diminishing  powers,  405  n. 

Eyebrows,  and  eyeUshes,  their  expression,  i.  201, 
202. 

Eyelids,  their  use,  1.  202. 


Face,  human,  its  energy,  i.  201 ;  on  what  its  expres- 
sion depends,  ib. ;  form  of  the  human,  how  affected, 
238;  minute  variations  of  the,  endless,  242  n.; 
classification  of  the  diversities,  ib. 

Fahrenheit,  his  thermometer,  i.  1 19  n. 

Falcon  kind,  used  in  hawking,  ii.  40;  what  varieties 
used  in  Uie  sport,  ib. ;  the  generous,  how  dis- 
tinguished, ib. ;  the  gyr  fidcon,  41 ;  the  fidcon, 
ib. ;  fidcon  gentil,  ib.  and  n. ;  the  lanner,  41 ; 
kestril  and  merlin,  ib. ;  their  spirit,  ib. ;  method 
of  training  the,  41,  42;  method  of  pursuing  and 
taking  different  animals,  42 ;  the  ignobler  varieties, 
42,  43.     See  Kite,  Buzzard. 

Falcons,  the  gentle,  used  in  hunting  gazelles,  i.  314; 
their  manner  of  pursuing,  315. 

Falcon,  Peregrine,  indigenous  in  the  EBghlands  of 
Sootland,  ii.  43  n. ;  its  rapid  flight,  ib. ;  the  secre- 
tary of  Africa,  described,  44  n.  >  its  food,  ib. ; 
method  of  seising  serpents,  ib. 

Falconry,  an  ancient  sport,  ii.  40;  the  hawk  on  hand 
in  paintmgs  a  mark  of  rank,  ib. ;  expenses  of  the 
sport,  ib. ;  how  the  bird  trained  for  the  sport,  41 
42 ;  how  distinguished,  40.  ' 

Fallow-deer,  distinguished  from  the  stag,  i.  334  %}|j 
n. ;  their  properties,  334;  contests  of  the,  |v^ 
tamed,  335;  their  gestation,  ib.  and  n.;  their  i^^i 
thod  of  drinking,  335  n. ;  the  chase  of  the,  ^^f{^ 
their  sympathy  with  the  wounded,  story  of^  ik 
their  varieties,  836;  those  of  Guiana,  ib.         ^  ^'  ^ 


Fangs,  venomous,  of  the  serpent,  account  of  the,  ii. 
386  n. 

Fascination,  the,  of  the  rattle-snake,  account  of,  ii. 
392  and  n. 

rather-lasher,  or  scorpio,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  285 
and  n. 

Fauvette,  the  winter,  account  of  the,  ii.  142  n. 

Fawn,  the  young  of  the  fallow-deer,  i.  334 ;  of  the 
roe-buck,  337. 

Feathers  of  birds,  their  position  and  beauty,  ii.  3,  4; 
for  beds,  whence  obtained,  223,  224;  how  cured, 
224. 

Felling  colliery,  explosion  at,  i.  91  n. 

Female  sex,  how  treated  by  savages,  i.  199;  their 
privileges  in  polished  countries,  ib. ;  shape  of  the, 
200;  their  comparative  weakness,  210;  in  general 
live  longer  than  men,  why,  229. 

Ferret,  its  country,  i.  415;  the,  described,  ib.;  its 
climate,  ib. ;  pr^,  ib. ;  how  used  in  hunting  rab- 
bits, ib. ;  partuntion  of  the,  ib.;  sleep  of  the,  ib.; 
its  smell  and  bite,  ib. 

Fibre,  muscular,  Int.  xx,  xxi. 

Field-fare,  its  rai^tory  habits,  it.  128  n. ;  haunts 
and  disposition,  ib.  127. 

Figure,  hunuui,  its  proportions,  i.  207. 

File-fish,  the  long,  described,  ii.  280,  282  n.;  its 
singular  fin,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib. ;  the,  described, 
342,343.     SeePholas. 

Final  causes,  Int.  ix. 

Finch,  the  dtril,  where  found,  ii.  149  n.;  note  of 
the,  ib. ;  reproduction  of,  with  canaries,  ib.  n. ; 
for  other  finches,  see  Gk>ldfinch,  Chaffinch,  &c. 

Fins'Of  fishes  described,  with  their  uses,  ii.  241,  242. 

Fire,  supported  by  air,  i.  155. 

Fires  of  St.  Uelmo,  meteors  in  Jamaica^  descriptioa 
of,  i.  174. 

Fire-flare  ray,  ii.  271;  its  spine,  ib.;  terrible  to 
fishermen,  273,  274 ;  ancient  fables  concerning  it, 
273;  used  to  head  arrows,  274;  whether  venom- 
ous,  ib. 

Fire-fly,  the  glow  worm  of  tropical  climates,  ii.  479 
n. ;  described  by  Southey,  ib. ;  anecdote  concern- 
ing the,  ib. 

Fishes,  their  abodes,  ii.  241 ;  numbers,  ib. ;  form, 
ib. ;  fins,  ib. ;  glutinous  covering  and  scales,  242 ; 
smelling,  243  and  n.;  tasting,  243;  hearing,  ib. ; 
account  of  the  organ  by  Hunter,  iK  n.;  seeing, 
243;  eye  described,  ib.;  their  adaptations  com- 
pared  with  birds,  244  n. ;  appetite,  244;  maws 
and  digestion,  ib. ;  can  endure  want  of  food,  245; 
yet  voracious,  ib. ;  their  hostility  to  one  another, 
ib. ;  migrations,  ib.;  require  air,  lb.;  proofs,  ib.; 
use  of  the  gills,  ib. ;  the  air  bladder  and  its  use, 
246;  their  age,  247;  methods  of  determining,  ib. ; 
extreme  fecundity  of,  ib. ;  nests  of,  ib.  n. ;  genera- 
tion, 248 ;  spawn,  ib. ;  classification,  ib. ;  whether 
nourishing,  249;  why  not  salt  to  the  taste,  ib. 
and  n. 

Fistularia,  the  fish  described,  ii.  288. 

Flamingo,  its  class,  ii.  183;  properties,  ib.;  haunts, 
ib. ;  in  what  state  found  by  the  Europeans,  in 
America,  ib. ;  disposition  now,  ib. ;  venerated  by 
the  negroes,  ib. ;  untameable,  184 ;  flesh,  ib. ; 
flocks  of  the,  ib. ;  noanner  of  feeding,  ib. ;  nests 
and  young,  ib. 

Flat  fish,  cartilaginous,  ii.  270.  See  Ray  kind,  the, 
or  Pleuronectes,  287. 

Fktteiers,  likened  by  Shakspeare  to  the  halcyon,  ii. 
237  n. 

plea,  its  agility,  &c.,  U.  412;  its  remarkable  strength, 
413  n. ;  appiearance  through  the  microscope,  413; 
^gn  and  young,  ib. 

^^  water,  the  arborescent,  ii, 

^\  of  the  roe-buck,  the  hare,  &c.    See  ^oe-buck, 
*^^T0cks.i.T3n. 


418.     See  Mono- 
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Flonkin,  of  tbe  bustard  genus,  ii.  69  n. 

Floss,  the  external  coating  of  the  silk  cone,  ii.  454. 

Floander,  bearded,  account  of  the,  ii.  287  n. 

Fluidity,  by  what  bodies  possessed,  i.  116. 

Flur-birds,  how  used  by  tne  bird-catcher,  ii.  121. 

Fly.    'See  Dragon-fly,  and  Cantharis. 

Fly-catcher,  the  red-eyed,  its  note,  ii.  134  n. ;  the 
white-eyed,  ib.  n. 

Fljring-fish,  a  soft -finned  abdominal  fish,  ii.  290; 
pursued  by  the  dorado,  296;  in  the  air  by  the 
albatross,  ib. 

Foal,  in<itance  of  one  sucking  a  goat,  i.  306  n. 

Foetor,  the  horrible,  of  some  serpents,  ii.  378. 

Fongwang,  the  Cl^nese,  description  of  that  bird, 
ii.  67. 

Fontenelle,  his  long  life,  i.  229. 

Food,  necessity  of,  to  man,  i.  210;  Hs  influence  on 
animals,  265. 

Foot,  human,  shape  of  the,  i.  206. 

Forehead,  human,  its  proportions,  i.  202. 

Forests,  found  beneath  the  earth,  i.  77  n. ;  143,  144. 

Formica  ruia,  or  wood  ant,  ii.  472  n.     See  Ant. 

Fossils,  opinions  concerning  tbeir  formation,  i.  73, 
74;  in  what  countries  found,  74,  75;  their  vane- 
ties,  75 ;  in  what  strata  found,  76  n. ;  their  differ- 
ence from  the  productions  of  the  present  world, 

77  n. ;  found  in  the  stones  of  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  75 ;  various  classes  of,  77  n. ;  zoophytes, 

78  n. ;  shell-fish,  birds,  fishes,  amphibia,  78  n. ; 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  80  n. ;  elephants,  an  ac- 
count of,  510,  511  n. ;  (see  Mammoth);  hyaena, 
account  of  the,  411,  412  n. ;  shells,  in  what  con- 
dition found,  ii.  324,  325 ;  all  belong  to  an  extinct 
genus,  325  n. 

Fouine,  name  given  by  M.  Buffon  te  the  yellow- 
breasted  martin,  i.  417.     See  Martin. 

Fourmiiler,  species, of  ant-eater,  its  characters,  i. 
530  n. 

Fox,  its  resemblan^'to  the  dog,  i.  391 ;  distinguished 
from  it,  and  the  ^wolf,  ib. ;  its  cunning,  392;  in 
choosing  a  residence,  ib;  in  taking  and  conveying 
its  prey,  ib.;  its  food,  ib.;  chase  of  the,  392,  393; 
generation,  393;  antipathy  of  animals  to  the,  ib. ; 
different  kinds  of  the,  393,  394. 

Frigate,  a  bird  of  the  cormorant  kind,  account  of  the, 
ii.  205  n. 

1*rog,  the,  adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  water,  ii. 
347 ;  distinguished  from  the  toad,  ib. ;  its  appear- 
ance, ib. ;  its  internal  parts  described,  ib. ;  Raesal's 
plates  of  the,  ib. ;  copulation  of  the,  348;  im- 
pregnation, ib. ;  eggs  from  a  female,  ib. ;  their  ap- 
pearance,  ib. ;  progress  of  the,  to  perfect  frog,  349; 
manner  of  life,  350 ;  season  of  enjoyment,  ib. ;  age, 
ib. ;  food,  ib..;  manner  of  catching  it,  ib. ;  viva- 
city, ib. ;  one  kept  eight  years  in  a  glass,  ib. ; 
tenacious  of  life  aner  the  head  off  and  other  in- 
juries, ib. ;  croaking  described,  ib. ;  season  of, 
351 ;  adheres  to  the  backs  of  fishes,  ib. ;  story  of 
one  clinging  to  a  pike  and  eating  out  its  eyes,  ib. ; 
varieties,  351  n. ;  the  green  frog  of'  France,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  used  as  barometers,  352  n. ;  eaten  in 
Vienna,  ib. ;  the  bull-frog,  its  great  size,  ib. ;  the, 
described,  ib. ;  abundance  in  Virginia,  ib. ;  leap  of 
the,  ib. ;  eats  young  ducks,  ib. ;  why  called  the 
bull-frog,  ib. ;  its  croaking  described,  ib. ;  the 
tree-frog,  country  of  the,  353  n. ;  the,  described, 
ib. ;  h&itudes,  ib. ;  tamed,  ib. ;  absorption  of 
water,  ib. ;  eating  of  flies,  ib. ;  contest  between 
one  and  a  serpent  described,  ib. ;  the  fire-frog  de- 
scribed, ib.  n.;  bones  of  a  giant  frog  found  at 
Stourton,  ib. 

Frog,  the  fishing,  described,  ii.  280;  how  it  takes 
its  prey,  ib. ;  doubts,  ib. 

Froth- worm,  the,  account  of,  ii.  437;  progress  to 
the  winged  state,  ib. 

Purs  of  northern  quadrupeds,  wiijr  so  abundant  and 
^e,  i.  414. 


Gadwfly,  injurious  to  the  rein-deer  in  Lapland,  i.  342; 
the  ox,  wh V  so  named,  ii.  486  n. ;  described,  ib. ; 
the  horse,  described,  487  n. ;  found  in  the  stomach 
of  horses,  ib. 

Gall  insect,  its  residence,  ii.  480;  bow  introdueed 
into  the  gall  nut,  ib. ;  how  nourished,  481;  its 
escape  from  the  nut,  ib. 

Galley.'fish,  appws  like  a  bubble,  ii.  281 ;  described, 
ib.;  whether  it  moves,  ib. ;  size  in  America,  ib.; 
colours  and  transparency,  282 ;  causticity  of  the, 
ib;  poisonous  nature  of  the,  300. 

Gaily  worm,  the,  hew  distinguished  from  the  Sea- 
lopendra,  ii.  421 ;  appearance,  ib. ;  how  produced, 
ib. 

Game  laws,  arbitrary  nature  of  the,  ii.  27S. 

Ganges,  its  original  and  course,  i.  124;  its  inunda- 
tions, 128  n. ;  venerated  by  the  Indians,  194. 

Gannet,  or  soland  goose,  described,  ii.  205;  baants 
of  the,  ib.  206;   migrations,  206;   qoiekness  of' 
sight,  ib. ;  its  eyelid,  ib. ;  eggs  and  yomg,  207 ; 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the,  ib. 

Gar-fish,  of  the  needle  class,  the,  described,  ii.  28S  n.  ; 

Gartar-fish,  the,  distinguished,  ii.  288.  I 

Gas,  carbonic  acid,  found  in  mines,  its  composition,  I 
i.  90  n. ;  noxious  nature,  ib.;  test  of  its  presence, 
ib. ;  carburetted  hydrogen  or  inflammable  air,  its 
composition,  ib. ;  in  what  mines  found,  ib.  i  means 
used  to  prevent  explosion,  ib.  and  91  n. ;  dread-  * 
ful  explosion  of,  at  Felling,  ib. ;  safiety  lamps,  ib. 

Gasteropoda,  Int.  xlix. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  a  celebrated  stag-hunter,  i.  345  n. 

Gastric  juice.  Int.  xxvii. 

Gaur,  a  species x>f  bison,  its  size  and  habits,  ^lescribed. 
i.  296  n. 

Gavial,  a  species  of  alligator,  ii.  368  n. ;  the  great,  ; 
ib. ;  the  little,  ib.  i 

Gayal,  a  kind  of  bison,  described,  i.  297  n. 

Gaze  hound,  the  English,  described,  i.  400  n.  and  j 
383 ;  how  emplojred,  ib.  i 

Gazelles,  their  distinguishing  marks,  i.  810 ;  beauty,  I 
ib. ;  Buffon's  varieties  of  the,  311,  312  and  n.;  | 
additional  varieties,  313  and  n. ;  their  general  pro-  : 
perties,  314;  method  of  hunting  them,  814,  815.    i 

Gekko,  a  kind  of  salamander,  ii.  369,  870  and  n. ; 
reported  to  be  poisonous,  370 ;  probably  not  lo, 
ib. ;  account  of  the  Lacerta  gekko,  ib.  n. 

Generation  of  animals.  Int.  xv,  xxix;  i.  187;  whence 
the  fecundity,  187;  Harvey's  theory  of,  ib.;  Leu- 
wenhoeck's,  ib. ;  Buffon*B  speculations  eonoemiog. 
ib.;  objections  to,  188;  distinction  of  animals  in  ' 
respect  of  their,  ib. ;  by  cutting,  ib. ;   from  the 
eggf  1B9;  traced,  190,  191;   from  embryo.  191  ;i 
in  man,  192;  comparative  perfection  of,  in  different  j 
animals  in  respect  of,  194. 

Genet,  its  beauty  and  perfume,  i.  421 ;    described  ' 
and  distinguished,  ib. ;  its  glands,  ib. ;  tamed  at 
Constantinople,  ib. ;  scarcity  of  the,  ib. ;  its  cbsr- 
acter,  ib. 

Genettes,  Spanish,  described,  i.  272.  | 

Genus,  what.  Int.  xi. 

Geological  botany,  i.  77  n. ;  ^logical  theories,  ?2  a. 

Geology,  science  of.  Int.  viii. 

Gerboa  genus,  the,  its  approximation  to  the  nt,  L 
448  n. ;  to  the  kan^roo,  ib. ;  the,  described,  ib. ; 
its  walk,  ib.;  species  of  the,  ib. ;  abode,  ib.;  ac- 
count of  the  gerboa,  533-^535. 

Gerenda,  a  serpent  of  the  East  Indies,  how  regarded 
by  the  natives,  IL  396;  that  of  Africa  also  wot. 
nipped,  ib. 

Germ,  what.  Int.  xv. 

Geysers,  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  i.  119  n. 

Ghee,  butter  from  the  milk  of  the  Indian  buffiilo,  i. 
300  n. 

Giants,  existence  of  a  race  of,  i.  76  n. ;  246,  247. 

Gibbon,  or  long-armed  ap6,  described,  i.  47B  and 
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488  D. ;  the  ftsh-coloured,  498  n, ;  the  little,  ib. ; 
the  active,  ib.     See  Ape. 

Gills,  Int.  xxviii. 

Gilthead,  or  ophidium,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  265. 

Giraffe,  mistakes  concerning  tbe,  i.  5\6  n. ;  accoont 
of  several,  516,  517  n.     See  Camelopard. 

Glands,  the  secretory.  Int.  xxiz. 

Glow-worm,  difference  of  the  male  and  female,  ii. 
478 ;  the  female  described,  ib. ;  its  light,  ib. ; 
whence,  and  how  emitted,  ib. ;  for  what  purpose, 
ib.  and  n. ;  instances  of  the  male  being  luminous, 
479  n. 

Glutton,  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the,  i. 
423 ;  referred  to  the  bear  species,  ib.  n.  {  Klein's 
account  of  one  from  Siberia,  423 ;  considered,  ib. ; 
where  found,  ib. ;  description  of  the,  ib. ;  its  man- 
ner of  taking  ita  prey,  423,  424;  prefers  putrid 
flesh,  424;  pursues  the  beaver,  ib.;  its  strata- 
gems, ib. ;  its  impudence,  ib. ;  parturition,  ib. ; 
value  of  its  skin,  ib. 

Gluttony,  its  injuries,  i.  212. 

Gnat,  injurious  to  the  rein-deer,  i.  342;  manner  of 
laving  her  eggs  in  the  water,  ii.  484  and  n. ;  change 
of  form,  484;  into  a  nymph,  ib.;  the  fl^,  ib.;  its 
trunk,  ib. ;  strings,  485;  tnethod  of  using  them, 
ib. ;  state  during  winter,  ib. ;  propagates  five  times 
without  copulation,  ib. ;  their  formidable  nature 
in  America,  ib.  and  485,  486  n. ;  great  columns  of 
the,  in  England,  486  n. 

Gneiss,,!.  84  n. 

Gnu,  somewhat  betwixt  the  ox  and  horse,  i.  324  n. ; 
described,  ib. ;  by  Pringle,  ib. ;  sometimes  tamed, 
ib. ;  a  species  of  the,  described  by  Burchell,  ib. 

Goat,  characteristics  and  properties  of  the,  i.  SOS; 
their  qualities,  ib. ;  acuteness  of  their  senses,  ib. ; 
fitted  for  a  life  of  liberty,  ib. ;  its  agility  in  as- 
cending, 308  n. ;  natural  attachment  to  man,  proof 
of  its,  305 ;  instance  of  one  suckling  a  foal,  306  n. ; 
propagation  of  the,  306 ;  qualities  of  its  milk,  ib. ; 
Its  milk  generally  used  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, ib.  n. ;  flesh,  306;  pasture,  ib. ;  varieties  of 
the,  306,  307;  Angora  ffoat,  described,  306;  the 
Assyrian,  307  and  n. ;  African,  307 ;  the  blue,  ib. ; 
the  Juda,  ib. ;  diversities  and  analogies  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ib.  308 ;  its  descent,  ib.  n. ;  the  ibex 
and  chamois,  308  and  321  n. ;  African  wild,  313. 

Gobius.     See  Gudgeon. 

Godwin  Sands,  i.  142. 

Godwits,  habitudes  of,  ii.  191  n. ;  timidity,  ib. ;  how 
taken,  ib. 

Gold,  not  corroded  by  the  atmosphere,  i.  151. 

Goldfinch,  season  of  singing,  ii.  147  n.;  nest  and 
young,  ib. ;  performances  oif  the,  ib. ;  activity,  ib. ; 
mules  from  the,  and  canary,  kc,  ib. ;  assemblies, 
148  n. ;  food,  ib. ;  varieties  of  species  de-cribed,  ib. ; 
cropping  of  the  bill  of  the,  when  necessary,  and 
how  to  be  performed,  149  n. ;  mules  from  the, 
good  singers,  150  n. ;  food,  ib. ;  whether  fertile, 
ib. ;  American,  its  note,  134  n. 

Goondah,  or  male  elephant,  how  hunted,  i.  506  n. 

Goose  kind,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  218 ;  bill,,  ib. ; 
food,  219;  fecundity,  ib.;  flesh,  ib.;  domestica- 
tioo,  ib. 

Goose,  characteristics  of  the  wild,  ii.  223 ;  where  it 
breeds,  ib. ;  flight  described,  224  n. ;  acuteness  of 
the  senses  of  the,  ib. ;  its  vigiUnce,  225  n.;  fecun- 
dity of  the  tame,  223;  its  valiant  defence  of  its 
voung,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the  young,  ib. ;  goose  feathers, 
lb. ;  commerce  in,  224 ;  anecdotes  of  the,  224-^ 
226  n. ;  story  by  Motherwell  of  the  loyal  goose  of 
Paisley,  224  n. ;  partiality  of  one  to  bay  colts,  225 
n. ;  history  of  '  Old  Tom,'  ib. ;  varieties  of  tK.^ 
bird,  the  barnacle,  ib. ;  the  brent,  ib. ;  the  »nov 
account  of,  226  n, ;  its  stupidity,  and  how  tat  J^i 
ib. ;  the  swan-goose  described,  227  n. ;  an  accrv^^ 
of  the  Canadian,  ib. ;  its  passage  to  the  N^Hk! 


or  me  v;anaiuiui,  lo. ,  lui  iwibo^c  w  vue  j^.^  ^j^-  i       pr 
ib.;  profit  of  the,  to  the  natives,  ib.;  fenjal^^K/^     /j^ti 


incubation,  ib. ;   the  spurwinged,  an  account  of 
the,  ib. 

Goose,  soland,  ii.  205.     See  Gaimet. 

Gooseander,  the  largest  of  the  auK  kind,  an  account 
of  the,  ii.  217  and  n. 

Gk>rdiu8  aquaticus.  Int.  xv. 

Goshawk,  account  of  the,  ii.  45  n. ;  how  esteemed  in 
falconry,  ib. 

Gossamer,  a  kind  of  spider,  described,  ii.  410  n. ;  its 
habits,  411  n. ;  why  called  in  Germany  the  flying- 
summer,  ib. 

Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden,  cataract  near,  i.  126. 

Gouan,  Mr.,  his  classification  of  spinous  fishes,  ii.  284 
—292. 

Goura,  or  crowned  pigeon,  ii.  Ill  n. 

Graaf,  his  investigation  of  the  growth  of  animals  in 
the  womb,  i.  191. 

Grampus,  how  distinguished,  ii.  262 ;  its  agility,  ib. 

Granite,  i.  84  n. 

Grasshopper,  its  class,  ii.  429;  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  cicada  or  treehopper,  ib. ;  its  instrument 
of  sound,  ib. ;  the  little  grasshopper  described, 
ib. ;  its  note,  ib. ;  opinions  concerning  the  causes 
of  its  sound,  ib.  430 ;  impregnation,  iSO ;  dies  dur- 
ing winter,  ib. ;  the  young,  431 ;  their  wings,  ib.; 
perfection  of  the  insect,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib.  and 
432 ;  Keats'  and  Hunt's  sonnets  to  the,  429  n. 

Gravitation,  progress  of  the  discovery  of,  i.  61  n. 

Gravling,  the  fish  noticed,  ii.  290  n. 

Grebe,  analogies  of  the,  bird,  to  the  web-footed  and 
crane  class,  ii.  194 ;  account  of  the  bird,  ib. ;  use 
of  its  skin,  ib. ;  a  tribe  of  birds  characterized, 
218  n. 

Greenlanders,  &c.,  described,  i.  232 ;  their  pride, 
233 ;  hardihood,  ib. ;  Greenland  whale-fishery,  ac- 
count of  the,  ii.  256  n. 

Greyhound,  the  Irish,  its  extraordinary  size,  i.  399 
n.  384,  385;  Scotch  Highland,  or  wolf  dog,  de- 
scribed,  400  n. ;  history  of  that  possessed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ib.;  described,  401  n.  and  383;  its 
properties  recounted  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  401 
n. ;  their  estimation  at  different  times,  ib. ;  Scot- 
tish, Italian,  and  Turkish,  ib. 

Griffard  or  martial  eagle,  account  of  the,  ii.  31  n. 

Grosbeak,  the  pine,  its  note,  and  that  of  the  cardinalt 
ii.  133  n. ;  characters  of  the  family,  150  n. 

Grouse,  its  varieties,  ii.  69 ;  where  numerous,  ib.  n. ; 
refuge  in  ScotUnd,  ib. ;  cock  of  the  wood,  69,  70 
(see  Wood  cock) ;  varieties,  the  ruffed  grouse  de- 
scribed, 73  n. ;  found  in  the  new  continent,  ib. ; 
gaiety  and  thumping,  ib. ;  the  pinnated,  described 
bv  Wilson,  ib. ;  dislikes  water,  ib. ;  its  remark- 
able bags  and  sound,  74  n. ;  the  black,  described, 
71  n. ;  contests  of  the  males,  ib. ;  the  red,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  the  ruffed,  73  n. ;  the  pinnated,  ib.  -, 
rock,  74  n. ;  sand,  ib. ;  beteroditous,  ib. ;  hazel, 
pintado,  and  willow,  ib. 

Growth  of  the  human  body  traced,  i.  196 ;  of  the 
mind,  197,  198. 

Grub,  bow  discovered  and  eaten  by  the  crow,  ii.  87 
n. ;  of  the  may-bu^,  how  deposited,  477  n. ;  trans- 
mutations, ib. ;  injuries  to  fields,  ib. ;  how  pre- 
vented, ib.;  the  wire-worm,  ib.  n.;  its  injuries, 
ib. ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  remedy  for  the,  ib. 

Guan,  the,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  described,  ii.  64  n. » 
domesticated  in  South  America,  ib. ;  its  manners,  ib. 

Guanaco,  a  kind  of  llama,  i.  561. 

Guanches,  their  method  of  embalming,  i.  249. 

Guariba,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  i.  486. 

Gudgeon,  the,  noticed,  ii.  285 ;  another  species  eoni^ 
mon  on  the  coast  of  this  island,  ib.  n. 

AuiV)*»  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  813. 
>i  tiVlcniot,  of  the  auk  tribe  of  birds,  an  account  of 
♦be  ii.*^^'^  "•  •  ^^  black,  described,  ib. ;  its  hauntt 
*^.  Aabits,  ib. ;  incubation,  215. 
9^  gA  Fig.  its  country,  i.  439 ;  the  animal  described, 
^      itft^e^P^essnesis,  ib.;  domesticated,  ib. ;  habiti» 
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and  food  in  that  state,  ib. ;  cleanliness,  ib. ;  man- 
ner of  sleeping,  440;  salacitv  and  generation  of 
the,  ib. ;  contentions  of  the,  ib. ;  timidity,  ib. ;  is 
tamed,  ib. ;  grunt  of  the,  ib. ;  flesh  of  the,  ib. 

Gulls,  characteristics  of  the  dass,  ii.  196;  of  the 
smaller  kind,  207 ;  flight  of  the,  ib. ;  why  called 
the  vulture  of  the  sea,  211  n. ;  found  in  all  lati- 
tudes, ib. ;  haunts, ^207 ;  sublimity  of  the  scenes 
in  which  they  often  appear,  206 ;  contests  while 
breeding,  ib. ;  nests  and  eggs,  ib. ;  the  birds  how 
taken,  ib.  209;  varieties,  207  and  211  n. ;  the 
skua-^ll,  211  n. ;  the  bbck-headed,  212  n. 

Gurnard,  properties  of  the  fish,  ii.  2B6. 

GymnotuB,  or  electric  eel,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  286 
and  n. 

H 

Haddock,  the,  described,  ii.  267  n. ;  size,  ib. ;  when 
in  season,  ib. ;  periodical  shoal  of  the,  296. 

Hemorrhois,  a  viper,  whv  so  called,  ii.  394. 

Hail,  how  produced,  i.  172;  storm  in  Hertfordshire, 
1^7,  description  of  the,  ib. ;  of  the  one  in  France 
1510,  ib. 

Hair  oif  the  human  head  contributes  to  beauty,  i. 
202 ;  what  fiuls  soonest,  ib. ;  its  diversities,  ib. ; 
structure,  ib. ;  colour,  ib. ;  in  different  nations, 
ib. ;  its  relation  to  temperament,  ib. ;  practices  of 
different  nations  with  respect  to,  204;  various 
colours  of  the  human,  241  n. 

Haje,  the  aspic  of  the  ancients,  ii.  394  n. ;  manner 
of  attack,  ib. ;  sculptured  on  temples  in  Egypt,  ib. ; 
poisonous  bite,  ib. ;  remedies,  ib. 

Halcyon,  the  king-fisher,  ii.  234 ;  fisbles  and  poems 
concerning  the,  ib.;  Ovid*s  account  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, 235  n. ;  Aristotle's  account  of  it,  ib. ; 
Pliny's  account  of  its  vocal  powers,  ib. ;  Mon- 
taigne's and  Plutarch's  notion  that  itn  nest  made 
of  fish  bones,  ib. ;  modem  fiindes  concerning  the 
power  of  the  bind  when  dead,  237  n. ;  supersti- 
tions of  the  Tartars  and  Ostiacs,  ib. ;  graphic  de- 
scription of  the,  by  Macgillivray,  237,  236  n. 

Halley's  theory  to  explain  the  constant  east  winds 
near  the  tropics,  i.  160 ;  to  explain  the  monsoons, 
169  n. 

Halo  round  the  moon,  i.  175. 

Hamster,  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  German  rat, 
i.  447;  the  Canadian,  447  n.;  the  anomalous  where 
found,  ib. ;  described,  ib. 

Hand,  the  connexion  between  the  hand  and  intellect, 
i.  226. 

Hare  kind,  swiftness  of  the,  i.  426 ;  characteristics 
of  the,  ib. ;  method  of  determining,  ib. ;  their 
food,  ib. ;  swiftness,  ib. ;  motion  of  their  Ups,  ib. ; 
prolific  propagation,  ib. 

Hare,  its  adaptation  for  flight  and  swiftness,  i.  427 ; 
its  numerous  enemies,  ib. ;  fertility,  ib. ;  extraor- 
dinary arrangement  for  this,  ib. ;  treatment  of 
young,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  sleep,  ib.;  pairing,  ib. ; 
motion  in  flight,  ib.;  age,  426;  voice,  ib.;  in- 
stincts for  self-preservation,  ib. ;  shifts  to  escape, 
ib. ;  stratagems  of  an  old  hare  to  escape  from  a 
hound,  ib.  n. ;  from  a  pjey-hound,  ib. ;  from  a  har- 
rier, ib. ;  the  mountam  and  measled  hares,  forms 
of  the,  428 ;  habitudes  of  the,  429 ;  influence  of 
climate  on  the,  ib. ;  white  hares,  ib. ;  their  furs, 
ib. ;  effect  of  heat  on  the,  ib.  |  flesh  of  the,  by 
what  nations  not  eaten,  ib.;  by  what  esteemed, 
ib. ;  decrease  of  numbers,  ib. 

Harfang,  great  Hudson's  Bay  owl,  ii.  50. 

Harrier,  the,  described,  i.  362,  406  n.  and  383. 

Harrier,  the,  a  kind  of  fiilcon,  ii.  47  n. ;  the  marsh, 

ib. ;  the  hen,  ib. ;  the  ash-coloured,  ib. 
Hart,  i.  327 ;  boldness  of  one  at  Taymouth-castle, 

330  n.     See  Stag. 
Hartebeest,  a  kind  of  antelope,  i.  324  n. ;  described 
by  Pringle,  ib. ;  its  enemies,  ib. 


Harvey's  theory  of  drculation,  lot.  iz. ;  of  gvoera. 
tion,  i.  167. 

Hatfield  chase,  in  Yorkshire,  reduced  to  eultivatifln, 
i.  144. 

Hawk,  the,  and  hawking,  ii.  40  (see  Falcon,  Fal- 
conry);  the  sparrow-hawk,  41  n.;  hawkky  in 
Persia,  46  n. 

Head,  state  of^  in  man  «t  birth,  i.  196 ;  the  remark- 
able, of  the  cassowary,  ii.  20. 

Hearing,  i.  220;  errors  to  which  liable,  ib.;  its 
object  sound,  ib. ;  delects  of^  222 ;  inequabty  of, 
with  different  ears,  ib. ;  necessity  of,  to  man,  ib.; 
how  the  sense  of,  supplied  in  birds,  ti.  5. 

Heat  of  atmosphere,  variation  of^  in  deseending 
mines,  i.  67 ;  its  effects  on  water,  1 14  ;  its  mea- 
sure, 119  n. ;  produces  a  noxious  quality  in  the 
air,  153 ;  subterranean,  69  n. ;  Cordier's  investigB- 
tion  of,  ib. ;  benefidal  effects  of,  103. 

Heda,  volcano  of,  i.  93  and  96  n. 

Hedgehog,  characteristics  of  the  spedea,  i«  452; 
pnckles  of  the,  ib. ;  harmlessness,  ib. ;  varieties, 
lb. ;  method  of  defence,  ib.  453 ;  habits  and  food, 
453;  is  uninjured  by  animal  poisons,  ib.  n.;  habiti 
in  a  tame  state,  described  by  Buffon,  453 ;  piopaga. 
tion,  ib. ;  blood,  ib. ;  sea,  discriminated,  ii.  281. 

Helmo.     See  Fires  of  St.  Helmo. 

Hen,  hatching  of  the,  and  nwnber  of  ita  egg»,  ii.  56; 
affection  for  her  chickens,  57. 

Hen,  Guinea  or  Barbanr,  ii.  67.     See  Pintado. 

Hen,  water,  account  of  the,  ii.  193,  194. 

Henry  I.,  caase  of  his  death,  ii.  277  n. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  edicts  with  respect  to  horses,  i. 
279  n. 

Hermaphrodites^  all  snails  such,  ii.  328  »  aea  snails 
peculiar,  330 ;  bivalve  sheU-fish,  333. 

Hermetical  sealing,  how  performed,  i.  1 18  n. 

Hermits,  abstinence  and  long  Ufe  of  several,  i.  212. 

Herodotus,  his  description  of  the  Egyptian  method 
of  embalming,  i.  246. 

Heron,  the,  distinguished  from  the  crane  and  stork, 
ii.  174, 175 ;  characteristics  of  the  spedes,  175  n. , 
the  common,  described,  177  n. ;  passage  of  the. 
176  n«;  nests  and  young,  ib.  176;  food,  178  n.; 
how  taken,  ib.  176;  nntameableneas  of  the  old, 
179  n. ;  varieties,  175 ;  the  night  heron,  account 
of  the,  179  n. ;  the  common  purple,  ib. ;  heron 
hawking,  179  n.  175;  prey  of  the,  175;  flesh  of 
the,  esteemed  in  France,  177 ;  heronries,  ib.  and 
176  n. ;  longevitv  of  the,  177 ;  contests  of  the,  | 
with  rooks  tor  a  heronry,  81  n. 

Herring,  the,  characterised,  ii.  290;  where  chiefly 
found,   295 ;    why  it  migrates,  ib. ;    destructive  | 
enemies  of  the,  ib. ;  progress  of  the  phalanx  of  the,  1 
ib. ;  arri^'al  on  our  coasts,  ib. ;  its  columns,  ib. ; 
detachments,  ib. ;  whether  any  return,  296;  fre- 
quents a  favourite  bank  for  many  ^ears  and  then 
seeks  another,  ib.  and  303  n. ;  avoids  shoals,  ib. ;  I 
instanee  of  many  wrecked  on  the  east  end  of  Fife, 

303  n. ;  delicate  fish,  ib. ;  account  of  the  strand- 
ing of  an  immense  number  at  the  harbour  of  CraiU 
ib. ;  at  the  lochs  of  Scotland,  ib. ;  the  question  of  i 
the  migration  of,  oonaklered,  ib. ;  spawn,  ib. ;  fry,  I 

304  n. ;  whether  they  spawn  every  year,  ib. 
Hiera,  a  new  island,  i.  108. 

Hind,  female  of  the  stag,  i.  927;  her  cry,  329;  cour- 
age and  sagadMr,  330. 

Hippocampus,  a  fish,  account  of  tiie,  ii.  280,  281. 

Hiopopotamus,  description  of  the,  i.  514 ;  haunts, 
ib. ;  manner  of  life  and  prey,  ib. ;  strength,  515 ; 
manner  of  escape,  ib. ;  flesh  of  die,  ib. ;  propagS' 
tion,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. 

Hoanho,  river  in  China,  i.  124 ;  receives  35  rivers, 
125. 

Hoar-frost,  what,  i.  172. 

Hobby,  a  kind  of  hawk,  migratory,  its  haunts,  nest, 
prey,  ii.  44. 

Hog  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  distinguishing  proper- 
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ties,  i.  348  and  n. ;  general  properties  of  the,  re- 
counted,  356 ;  its  food  in  a  wild  state,  349 ;  when 
domesticated,  ib. ;  its  sluggishness  and  insensi- 
bility, 350;  some  taught  and  broken,  ib.  n.;  con- 
verted into  beasts  of  burden,  ib. ;  its  drowsiness 
and  gluttony,  350;  venery,  ib. ;  sympathy,  ib.; 
diseases,  ib. ;  their  extraordinary  fecundity  calcu- 
lated, 350  n. ;  a  useful  food,  351  n. ;  its  esteem 
among  ancient  epicures,  ib.  ;•  how  the  flesh  of  the, 
unwholesome  in  eastern  countries,  ib. ;  prohibitions 
to  eat,  ib. ;  East  India  breed,  351 ;  sioffle-hoofed, 
ib.  and  352  n.,  Guinea,  851 ;  English,  852  n. ; 
that  of  Jutland,  ib. ;  Zealand,  Poland,  &«.,  ib. ; 
France,  Turkey,  &c.,  ib. 

Holland,  gained  from  the  sea,  i.  142. 

Honey,  whence  extracted,  ii.  458.  See  Bee,  white 
and  yellow,  461. 

Hooded  serpent,  account  of  the,  ii.  394  and  n.  See 
Cobra. 

Hooke,  Dr.,  his  general  notion  of  gravitation  in  1666, 
i.  61  n. 

Hooper,  the  wild  swan,  ii.  221  n. ;  why  so  called, 
220. 

Hoopces,  their  analogy  to  wood-peckers,  ii.  101  n. 

Hornet,  the,  discriminated,  ii.  467  n. ;  where  found, 
468  n. ;  habitudes,  ib.  n. ;  nest,  ib. ;  eggs,  ib. ; 
different  classes  of  the,  ib. 

Horn-fish,  name  of  the  gar-fish,  ii.  282  n. 

Horns  of  the  cow  kind,  i.  290  n. ;  diversities  in  the, 
295  n. 

Horse,  its  relative  station,  i.  268;  description  of  by 
Linnsus,  ib.  n.;  its  beauty,  2(S8;  Cuvierian  ar- 
rangement of  the.  Int.  xi ;  other  authors'  arrange- 
ments, 268  n. ;  where  found  in  native  state,  2Ss ; 
various  species  of  the,  268  n. ;  fossil,  ib. ;  habits 
when  in  droves,  269;  early  period  of  its  domes- 
tication proved,  277  n. ;  its  original  country,  269 
and  277  n. ;  state  of  the,  among  some  ancient  na- 
tions, 277  n. ;  its  gradual  subjection  proved,  ib. ; 
American,  2^;  Tartar  wild  horses,  ib. ;  African, 
270;  Arabian,  ib. ;  Arabian  tamed  horse,  270,  271 ; 
diffusion  of  the  Arabian  breed  of  the,  271,  272; 
Barbary  horse,  271 ;  Persian,  272  and  n. ;  Italian, 
Danish,  &c.,  273;  French,  described,  ib.  and  n. ; 
Norman,  273  n.;  tame  of  America,  273;  of  the 
Archipelago,  274;  of  Media,  ib. ;  India,  ib. ;  breed 
of,  how  kept  up,  ib.  n. ;  one  presented  to  our 
Queen,  described,  274;  of  Guinea,  ib.;  of  China, 
ib. ;  Tartars  live  with  their,  ib. ;  Grecian,  275; 
English,  ib. ;  swiftness  of  the,  ib. ;  English  hunt- 
ing, 276;  number  of,  in  England  at  different  times, 
ib. ;  earliest  record  of  the  horse  in  Britain,  277  n. ; 
ancient  history  of  the  English,  278  n. ;  its  ancient 
value,  ib. ;  provisions  against  frauds,  ib. ;  history 
of  the  improvements  on  the  English,  278,  279  n. ; 
when  first  used  for  the  plough  in  England,  278  n. ; 
Crusaders,  ib. ;  regulations  respecting  the  price  of 
the,  ib. ;  description  of  a  perfect,  275;  one  taught 
rope-walking,  508  n. 

Hottentots,  their  encounters  with  the  lion,  i.  861, 
362,  and  363,  364  n. 

Hound,  the  old  English,  described,  i.  405  n. ;  by 
Shakspeare,  ib. 

Howell,  the  good,  values,  and  makes  regulations 
affainst  fraud  in  horses,  i.  278  n. ;  his  laws  about 
the  price  of  cats,  359. 

Howlet,  a  kind  of  owl,  ii.  50. 

Hudson,  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  Urson,  i.  456. 

Humber,  an  bland  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i. 
106. 

Humble  bee,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  462;  its  cells, 
ib. ;  females,  ib.  ;  method  of  putting  the  colony 
into  motion,  ib. 

Humming  bird,  beauty  of  the  colours  of  the,  ii.  161 ; 
varieties,  ib. ;  the,  described,  ib. ;  visits  flowers, 
whether  it  extracts  honey  from  them,  ib.  and  n. ; 
account  of  its  nest,  162;  of  the  nest  in  America, 


ib. ;  disappears  in  the  winter,  in  cold  climates, 
ib. ;  note  of  the,  ib. ;  plumage,  ib. ;  species  of  the, 
described,  163  n.;  the  tufted-necked,  the  asure- 
blue,  the  harlequin,  the  ruby-crested,  Gould's,  the 
gigantic,  the  least,  the  white  -  striped,  the  tri- 
coloured,  Rivoli's,  the  violet-crowned,  Stokes*,  the 
northern,  the  crested,  the  purple,  Wagler's,  the 
homed,  the  half- tailed,  the  azure<crowned,  the 
blue-fronted,  163  n. ;  Temminck's,  the  sapphire 
and  emerald,  Clemence's,  the  topaz-throated,  the 
violet-eared,  164  n. 

Hunger,  common  to  all  animals,  i.  210;  description 
of  a  person  enduring  the  extremities  of,  21 1 ;  proxi- 
mate cause  of,  211  n.;  its  uses,  211;  how  caused, 
ib. ;  few  die  of  absolute,  ib.  212;  many  of  the 
diseases  it  induces,  ib. ;  hew  long  endurable,  ib. ; 
how  palliated,  ib. 

Hunt,  L.,  his  sonnet  to  the  grasshopper  and  cricket, 
ii.  4d0n. 

Hunter  spider  of  Rome,  its  habits  described,  ii.  409  n. 

Hunting,  American  horses,  how  employed  in,  i.  273 ; 
of  the  chamois,  described,  309,  310  and  n. ;  of  the 
elephant,  tec.     See  Elephant,  &c. 

Hurricane,  description  of  the,  i.  164,  165. 

Huso  sturgeon,  account  of  the,  ii.  279;  its  isinglass, 
ib. 

Hutton,  his  theorv  of  the  earth,  i.  72  n. 

Hyena,  distinguished  from  the  wolf,  i.  396;  its  fierce- 
ness, ib. ;  cry  or  moan,  ib. ;  a  solitary  animal,  397; 
dispositions  of  the,  ib. ;  fables  concerning  the,  ib. ; 
two  species  of  the,  ib.  n. ;  the  striped,  described, 
409  n.;  where  found,  ib.;  popular  notions  con- 
cerning the,  ib. ;  reflections  on  these,  ib. ;  the 
spotted,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  in  South  Africa, 
a  carrion  eater,  410  ii. ;  depredations  of  the,  ib. ; 
instances  of  domestication,  411  n.;  intractability 
of  the,  ib. ;  stories  of  the,  410,  411  n. ;  fossil, 
where  found,  411  n. ;  conjectures  conceniin^  the, 
ib. ;  state  in  which  the  bones  found,  ib. ;  sixe  oif 
the,  412  n. 

Hydra,  or  fresh-water  polypus,  its  reproduction,  ii. 
495  n. ;  described,  ib. ;  its  mobility,  496  n. ;  its 
food  and  voracity,  ib. 

Hydrostatics  —  See  Water — paradoxes  in,  i.  116; 
metals,  how  weighed  hydroiitatically,  117»  laws 
of  hydrostatics,  ib. 

I 

Ibex,  the,  supposed  by  Buffon  to  be  the  source  of 
the  goat,  i.  308;  their  resemblance,  ib. ;  the,  de- 
scril»ed,  321  n.;  its  haunts,  ib.;  tlae  Abyssinian, 
described,  ib. ;  Caucasian,  ib. ;  eegagrus,  ib. 

Ibis,  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  169;  what  bird 
it  was,  different  opinions,  ib.  and  171  n. ;  Bruce's 
opinion,  171  n. ;  confirmed  by  Cuvier,  ib. ;  the 
animal  described,  ib. ;  why  venerated  by  the  Egyf^ 
tians,  ib. ;  the  black  species,  172  n. ;  flight  of  the 
animal,  ib. ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  food  of  the,  ib. ;  the 
scarlet,  of  America,  account  of  the,  ib.;  of  one 
kept  by  M.  de  la  Borde,  ib. 

Ice,  1.  114;  its  elasticity,  115;  mountains  and  sheets 
of,  at  the  poUr  regions,  134 ;  how  formed,  ib. }  of 
what  composed,  ib. ;  mountain  ice,  description  of, 
ib.  135;  Crantz's  account  of  the  formation  of,  135. 

Ichneumon,  the,  where  found,  i.  418,  419;  its  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  418 ;  agility,  and  courage,  419; 
its  prey,  ib. ;  destroys  the  crocodile's  eggs,  ib. ; 
fables  concerning,  ib. ;  its  habitudes,  ib. ;  physiog- 
nomv,  ib. ;  glands,  ib. ;  account  of  one  sent  from 
Ceylon,  ib. ;  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  the,  ib. 

Ichneumon  fly,  the,  inserts  its  eggs  into  the  grass- 
hopper, ii.  431  n.;  into  the  caterpillar,  451;  its 
formidable  nature,  468;  whence  the  name,  ib. ; 
the,  described,  ib. ;  its  weapon  of  offence,  &c.,  ib. ; 
manner  of  depositing  its  eggs,  ib. ;  progress  to  the 
fly  state,  ib. ;  its  uses,  469. 
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Ichtbyosaariis,  i.  7B  n. 

Ignis  Fatuus,  what  it  is,  i.  173  n.;  description  of 
several  appearances  of  the,  ib. 

Iguana,  size  and  description  of  the,  ii.  373;  varie- 
ties, 375  n. ;  the  common  American,  described^ 
ib. ;  the  slate-coloured,  ib. ;  the  horned,  of  St. 
Domingo,  ib. ;  the  fasciato,  ib.  n. ;  excellence  of  the 
ilesh  of  the  iguana,  ib.  and  373 ;  how  taken  and 
killed  by  the  Americans,  373. 

Illusions,  meteoric,  i.  175,  176. 

Incubation  of  birds,  account  of  the,  ii.  8. 

Indians,  American,  bow  they  palliate  hunger,  i.  212; 
their  method  of  charming  serpents,  described  by 
Philostratus,  ii.  384. 

Indigo  bird,  habitudes  and  note  of  the,  ii.  134  n. 

Indus,  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the,  i.  13B. 

Infancy  of  man,  history  of  the,  i.  195;  sensations 
during,  ib.;  vivacity  of  negroes  during,  ib. ;  infants 
when  newly  bom,  their  appearance,  ib. ;  t^eir 
voracity,  196;  endurance  of  hunger,  ib.;  their  life 
precarious,  ib. ;  their  growth,  ib.  197 ;  progress 
of  their  understanding,  197f  198. 

Inflammation,  Int.  xxiii. 

Infusoria,  Int.  1. 

Insecta,  Int.  1. 

Insects,  few  traces  of,  in  the  fossil  state,  i.  78  n. ; 
Swammerdam's  notions  of  their  dignity,  ii.  401; 
their  real  imperfection  in  formation,  ib. ;  instincts, 
ib. ;  difference  of  irritability  between  them  and  that 
of  the  higher  animals,  ib.  n. ;  utility,  402;  their 
numbers,  ib. ;  uninstructible,  ib.  ;  definition  of 
insects,  ib. ;  numerous  distinctions  among,  ib. ; 
similitudes  among,  403 ;  classification  of,  404 ;  in- 
sects whence  named,  404  n. ;  manner  of  breathing, 
ib. ;  mouth,  where  placed,  ib. ;  feeling  antennae, 
ib. ;  without  heart  or  arteries,  ib. ;  eggs  of  the, 
ib. ;  metamorphosis  to  larvae,  ib. :  to  the  chrysalis 
state,  ib. ;  to  the  perfect  state,  ib. ;  construction, 
multiplying  and  diminishing  power  of  their  eyes, 
404,  405  n. ;  their  wings,  405  n. ;  feet,  ib. ;  tongue, 
mouth  and  feelers,  ib. ;  classification  of,  405;  those 
which  remain  in  the  reptile  state,  406;  of  the 
second  order,  or  those  which  soon  assume  wings 
after  production,  425 ;  of  the  third,  or  caterpillar 
class,  440;  of  the  fourth  order,  445;  varieties,  ib. 

Instinct,  Int.  xxxiv. ;  discovered  in  the  incubation  of 
birds,  ii.  9. 

Inundation  of  rivers,  i.  1S8  n. ;  of  the  Nile,  129  n.; 
different  effects  of,  126;  diurnal,  ib.;  ofthesea,  142. 

Irritants,  Int.  xxii. 

Isatis,  the,  compared  with  the  dog  and  fox,  i.  396 ; 
climates  in  which  found,  ib. ;  change  of  colour 
with  the  year,  ib. 

Isinglass,  from  what  kind  of  sturgeon  furnished,  ii. 
278,  279;  its  uses,  279;  how  prepared,  ib.;  com- 
I       merce  in,  ib. ;  by  what  fishes  yielded,  ib.  n. 

Islands,  new,  i.  103;  one  appears  and  disappears 
near  Iceland,  104  n. ;  coral  islands,  ib. ;  islands 
formed  by  rivers,  104;  islands  which  have  disap- 
peared, 105. 

Isthmus  supposed  to  have  been  between  Britain  and 
France,  i.  142  n. 

Ivorv,  the  commerce  in,  an  account  of  the,  i.  509, 
510  n. ;  fossil,  510  n. 


Jabiru,  a  large  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  ii.  173;  char- 
acters of  the  clas9,  ib.  and  n. ;  the  Jabiru  guacu, 
discriminated,  173 ;  the  American  and  Negro  of  the 
Hollanders,  its  characteristics,  173  n. ;  habitudes, 
ib. ;  that  in  Guiana,  174  n. 

Jackal,  a  species  widely  diffused,  i.  894 ;  its  habits, 
ib. ;  packs  of  the,  ib. ;  manner  of  hunting,  395  and 
n. ;  followed  by  beasts  of  prey,  395;  its  antipathv 
to  the  dog,  ib. ;  the  cr;^  of  the  jackal  described, 
ib.  n. ;  why  not  tamed,  ib. 


Jackdaw,  account  of  the,  ii.  81. 

Jacu,  name  of  the  guan  in  Brazil,  derived  from  its 
note,  ii.  64  n. 

Jaculus  of  Jamaica,  a  swift  serpent,  ii.  994. 

Jaguar  of  America,  described,  i.  373  n. ;  black  vtri- 
ety,  ib. ;  how  hunted,  ib. ;  dangerous  to  the  trav.  | 
eller,  ib. ;  distinguished  from  the  panther,  874, 375.  i 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  1692,  i.  99;  meteoric  pheoo-  I 
mena  there,  174 ;  account  of  the  land  crabs  of,  ii. 
313  n. 

James  I.,  anecdote  concerning,  showixig  the  searrity 
of  silk  in  his  time,  ii.  452  n. 

Japan,  volcanoes  in,  i.  94,  and  95  n. ;  Japanese  tribe, 
described,  234. 

Jaw,  human,  motion  of  the  upper  and  under,  i.  20S; 
position  of  the  under  in  different  ages  and  nadons, 
lb. 

Jay,  description  of  the,  ii.  90  and  92  n. ;  its  resideoce,  < 
92  n. ;  the  Florida  jay  noticed,  ib. ;  Steller's,  ib. ;  | 
the  Canadian,  ib. ;  the  red-billed,  described,  ib. ;  ' 
the  blue,  ib. ;  account  of  its  habits,  nest  and  war- 
fares,  by  Wilson,  92,  98  n. ;  its  mimicry,  98  n. 

Jeck,  Mademoiselle  de,  name  of  a  remarkable  ele- 
phant exhibited,  i.  507  n. 

Jeffrey,  little,  a  dwarf,  i.  245. 

Jenisca,  river  in  Tartar^,  i.  124. 

Jenkins,  his  longevity,  i.  229. 

Jews,  their  horses,  i.  277  n. ;  their  asses,  2B3  n.; 
considered  the  ass  unclean,  ib. ;  eat  it  in  fiunine,  ib. 

Jerboa.     See  Gerboa. 

Jevraska,  the  marmout  in  Siberia,  i.  437. 

John,  King,  an  improver  of  the  breed  of  hones,  i. 
278,  279  n.  | 

Jucatan,  a  peninsula,  left  by  the  sea,  i.  142. 

Judgment,  Int.  xxxii. 

Jugular  fish,  what,  ii.  284;  prickly  -  finned,  283; 
soft-finned,  287. 

Jul  us  terrestris,  Int.  xxv. 


Kabassou,  kind  of  armadillo,  i.  460. 

Kamsin,  a  destructive  wind  in  Egypt,  i.  168  o. 

Kangaroo,  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  i.  534 ; 
that  stuffed  and  brought  home  by  him.  described, 
535;  errors  concerning  the,  534  n. ;  singular  oie 
of  its  tail,  ib. ;  the  flesh  of  the,  535  n. ;  domes 
tication,  ib. 

Keats,  his  sonnet  to  the  grasshopper  and  cricket,  ii. 
429  n. 

Kean,  the  tragedian,  his  tame  puma,  or  Amerion 
lion,  i.  374  n. 

Kermes,  the  insect,  where  produced,  ii.  479;  the 
female  described,  ib. ;  the  male,  480 ;  how  pre- 
pared, ib. 

Kestril,  kind  of  hawk,  account  of  the,  ii.  44  n. 

KeveU  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  311. 

Kilbagre,  a  name  of  the  cayman,  ii.  369  n. 

Kilsyth,  lady,  and  her  son,  their  bodies  found  em- 
balmed at  Kilsyth,  i.  252  n. 

King-fisher,  its  appetites  and  beauty,  ii.  284;  the 
bird  described,  ib. ;  its  rapacity  and  activity  in 
seizing  its  prey,  ib. ;  fiibles  and  poems  with  respect 
to  its  power  of  allaying  a  storm,  284;  Orid'i 
story,  236  n. ;  (see  Halcyon) ;  ,Wil8on*s  aoconnt 
of  the  belted,  ib. ;  nest  of  the  bird,  described, 
23.5;  account  of  its  nest  by  Belon  and  Gesner, 
236,  237  n. ;  whether  its  nest  nsade  of  fish  bones, 
ib. ;  account  of  the  habits  of  the.  237  n. ;  its  seda- 
sion,  ib. ;  fancies  of  several  with  regard  to  the 
animal  when  dead  turning  its  beak  to  the  wind, 
ib. ;  superstition  of  the  Tartars  with  respect  to 
the,  ib. ;  Macgillivray's  account  of  the,  237,  238 
n. ;  female  ana  young,  235.  ^ 

Kirauea,  crater  of,  described,  i.  96  n. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  his  credulity  with  respect  to 
the  stuffed  halcyon,  ii.  287  n. 
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Kirkdale,  cave  of,  with  its  fossil  contents  described, 

i.  4nn. 
Kite,  the,  a  kind  of  hawk,  ii.  42 ;  where  found,  43 

n. ;  its  prey  and  deoredations,  ib. ;  nest  and  eggs, 

ib. 
Kitten,  its  playfulness,  i.  357 ;  hiws  of  Howel  about 

the  price  of  a,  359. 
Klein,  bis  method  of  classifying  animals,  i.  254. 
Kob,  and  Koba,  two  kinds  of  gazelles,  i.  311. 
Koomkee,  or  female  elephant,  how  employed  in  hunt* 
.   ing  the  male,  i.  506. 


Labiate,  Int.  xliii. 

Labrus,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  notice  of  the,  ii.  285. 

Labyrinth  of  Crete,  i.  84. 

Lacteals,  Int.  xxviii. 

L»romer-ge^er,  a  kind  of  vulture,  confounded  by 
Buffon  with  the  condor,  ii.  35  n. 

Lakes,  their  saltness  and  freshness  accounted  for, 
i.  133. 

Lampem,  account  of  the,  ii.  276  n. 

Lamprey,  different  spedes  of  the,  ii.  276  n.;  the 
lesser  described,  ib. ;  that  at  present  served  up 
among  the  Italians,  276 ;  account  of  those  known 
among  us,  ib. ;  the  fish  described,  ib. ;  its  manner 
of  swimming,  ib. ;  its  adhesive  quality,  277  i  mu- 
cus, ib. ;  spawn,  ib. ;  short  life.  ib. ;  how  taken, 
ib. ;  who  died  of  a  surfeit  of,  ib.  n. ;  esteemed 
among  the  ancients,  277. 

Lamprey-pie,  one  presented  at  Christmas  by  the  city 
of  Gloucester  to  the  King,  ii.  277. 

Land-breezes,  i.  162. 

Lands,  new,  formed  by  the  sea,  i.  142. 

Lantern-fly,  of  Peru,  li.  436  n. ;  its  phosphorescent 
light,  ib. 

Lapland,  the  country  of  the  rein-deer,  described,  i. 
341 ;  rein-deer,  chief  riches  of  the  natives  of,  ib. ; 
their  method  of  defending  the  rein-deer  from  its 
enemies,  342 ;  their  method  of  spending  the  win- 
ter  with  the  rein-deer,  ib. ;  their  comfortable  life, 
343 ;  their  comparative  wealth,  344  n. ;  their  milk- 
ing of  the  rein-deer  described,  ib. ;  their  profit 
from  the  misfortunes  of  the  squirrel,  433 ;  draw 
omens  from  the  contests  of  the  leming,  499;  the 
people  described,  232,  233. 

Lapwing,  described,  ii.  193  n. ;  where  found  in  win- 
ter, ib. ;  food  and  habitudes  of  the,  ib. ;  female 
and  young,  ib. 

Lark,  song  of  the,  what  it  depends  on  for  its  agree- 
able nature,  ii.  136 ;  its  nest,  137 ;  female,  ib. ; 
habits  in  vrinter,  ib. ;  how  distinguishable,  136 ; 
varieties;  the  crested  described,  138  n.;  abode 
and  habitudes,  ib. ;  the  wood,  described,  ib. ; 
where  found,  ib. ;  song  of  the,  ib. ;  distinctive 

aualities,  ib. ;  the  short-toed,  account  of  the,  ib. ; 
be  clapper  of  Africa,  ib. ;  the  red-backed,  139  n. ; 
the  Alpine,  the  calandre,  ib. ;  sirli,  ib. ;  double- 
crested,  ib. ;  field,  or  pipit,  14i3  n. ;  shore,  note  of 
the,  134  n.;  sea,  impropriety  of  the  name,  192  n. ; 
account  of  the  bird,  ib. 

Larvae,  the  state  of  insects  when  passed  from  the 
egg,  ii.  404  n. ;  the,  of  the  Italian  locust,  their 
motion  described  by  Pallas,  434  n. 

Laughter,  how  produced,  i.  203. 

Launce,  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  287. 

Lavandieres,  why  wagtails  so  called  by  the  Freneh, 
ii.  142  n. 

Lawrence,  St.,  course  of  the,  i.  125;  cataract  of  the, 
127. 

Leaf-cutting  bees,  account  of,  ii.  461 .     See  Bee. 

Leech,  the,  its  cla<8,  ii.  422 ;  use,  ib. ;  the  usele^ 
varieties,   ib. ;    that   used  in   medicine,   ib. ;    «^ 
description,   ib. ;   its  internal  construction,   (i^^ 
breathes  through  the  mouth,  423 ;  viviparous,  j-  - 
Used  at  a  barometer,  •*-  "  ■  "'-''  '"  *  —- •- 


ne  mouxQ,  «36o;  Tiyiparous,  J»  \  ^ 
r,  ib.  n. ;  size  in  America^  jv^^  ^ 


remarkable  ones  of  Ceylon,  424  n. ;  greediness  of 
horse-leeches,  ib. ;  in  Chili  they  exist  in  woods, 
ib.;  how  leeches  should  be  applied,  423;  gorged 
with  blood  to  increase  their  weight,  424  n. 

I<egs  of  quadrupeds,  i.  262. 

Leguat,  Francois,  his  account  of  the  Dodo  quoted, 
u.23n. 

Leming,  boldness  and  numbers  of  the,  i.  448 ;  pro- 
pagation, ib. ;  manner  of  its  migration  in  troops, 
lb.  449 ;  destroy  one  another,  ib. ;  their  contests 
considered  ominous  by  the  Laplanders,  ib. ;  propa- 
gation* ib. ;  flesh,  ib. 

Lemur,  the  slow-paced,  size,  i.  495  n. ;  description, 
ib. ;  habits,  ib. ;  fur,  ib. ;  irritability,  ib. ;  manner 
of  feeding,  ib. ;  country,  ib. ;  the  red,  described,  ib. 

Leopard,  distinguished  from  the  Panther,  i.  374; 
that  of  Senegal  described,  ib. ;  maned  hunting, 
approaches  the  dog,  375  n. ;  described,  377  n.  See 
Chetah ;  habits  of  the,  377. 

Lepadogaster,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  267. 

Lerot,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  i.  445. 

Letters,  what  most  easily  pronounced  by  infants,  i. 
197. 

Leuwenhoeck*s  theory  of  generation,  i.  187. 

Leymmer,  a  mongrel  dog,  described,  i.  406  n.  383. 

Lias  formation,  i.  83  n. 

Libella,  or  dragon-fly,  ii.  425.     See  Dragon-Fly. 

Liboya,  a  great  serpent  of  Brazil,  ii.  396 ;  size  of  the, 
ib.;  habiUofthe,  397. 

Lidme,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  312.  ^ 

Life,  defined.  Int.  xiii.  xxxviii. ;  conditions  of, 
ib. ;  destroyed  by  withdrawing  the  air,  i.  151 ; 
duration  of,  in  an  animal,  how  it  may  be  deter- 
mined, 229;  prolonged  by  management,  ib.;  by 
what  affected,  230 ;  love  of,  in  man,  ib. ;  its  cessa- 
tion, 231 ;  difference  between  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, ii.  487  and  n. 

Ligaments,  Int.  xxvii. 

Light,  its  refrangibility,  i.  157  n.     See  Vision. 

Lightning,  how  produced,  i.  172. 

Limax,  Int.  xvi. 

Limpets,  eaten  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  ii.  339  n. 

Linnsus,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  255;  of 
fishes,  ii.  284 ;  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  caus- 
ing the  fresh  water  muscle  to  produce  pearls  at 
pleasure,  341  n. ;  how  rewarded,  ib. 

Linnet,  the  red  and  gray,  the  same  bird  at  different 
seasons,  ii.  148  n. ;  analogy  to  the  canary,  ib. ;  do- 
cility and  attachment  of  the,  ib. ;  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, ib. ;  longevity  in  captivity,  ib. ;  nest,  ib. 

Lion,  the,  affected  by  climate,  i.  361 ;  of  Africa  and 
mount  Atlas,  ib. ;  their  number  diminished,  ib. ; 
how  attacked  by  the  Hottentots,  361 ;  boldness  of 
the  African,  dG2 ;  feebleness  of  the  Indian,  ib. ; 
disposition  of  the,  ib. ;  outward  form,  hair,  mus- 
cles, &c.  ib. ;  mane,  363 ;  imperfection  of  sight 
and  smeil,  ib. ;  habits  of  the  African  lion,  ib.  n. ; 
Burchell's  account  of  an  encounter  with  the,  363, 
364  n. ;  method  of  seizing  his  prey,  364 ;  roar  and 
actidh,  when  furious,  ib. ;  why  he  lashes  his  sides 
when  enraged,  ib.  n. ;  combat  with  the  wild  boar, 
365 ;  action  when  pursued,  ib. ;  its  desperate 
sallies,  ib. ;  their  combats  for  the  female,  ib. ;  the 
lioness,  ib.;  their  age,  366;  attachment  of  the 
female  to  the  young,  ib. ;  lions  in  confinement,  ib. 
n. ;  confined  in  Persia,  ib.;  their  different  disposi- 
tions under  coitfinement,  ib. ;  fight  with  dogs  at 
Warwick,  ib. ;  instances  of  attachment  to  the  hu- 
man race,  ib. ;  Bildulgerid,  366 ;  none  in  America, 
ib. ;  Aristophanes'  advice  with  respect  to  trusting 
the  lion,  367 ;  singular  fight  with  a  lion  and  two 
tigers  in  the  tower,  367«  368  n. 

*  Son-ant,  the  dragon-fly  in  the  insect  state,  ii.  427 ; 

'^  Aeacribed,  ib. ;  its  form,  ib.  j  method  of  taking  its 
.»fiV  Vb.  428;  manner  of  removing  obstructions  in 
Pa  pit,  427  n. ;  change  of  habits,  428 ;  ite  ball  ot 
*  V^»  ib. ;  its  escape  as  a  fly.  ib. 
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Lion,  sea,  described  by  Anson,  m  kind  of  seal,  i.  471 . 
Lips,  human,  their  expression,  i.  202. 
Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  i.  99  and  102  n. 
Lisle,  De,  his  thermometer,  i.  119  n. 
Littorales,  shell-fish  cast  on  shore,  ii.  324. 
Lisard  kind,  opinions  of  naturalists  concerning  their 
rank  in  nature,  ii.  361 ;   differences  among  the 
tribe  of  the,  ib. ;  colours,  ib. ;  figure  various,  ib. ; 
distinction  from  the  manner  of  bringing  forth  the 
young,  362 ;  three  classes  thus  formed,  ib. ;  dis- 
tingushing  properties  of  the,  ib. 
Lizards,  beauty  of  some,  ii.  373;  the  variegated,  its 
size  and  description,  376  n. ;  colour,  ib. ;  the  green, 
where  found,  ib. ;  the,  described,  ib. ;  harmless, 
but  disagreeable  from  the  colour,  ib. ;  the  green,  of 
Carolina,  ib. ;  its  colour  affected  by  the  weather, 
ib. ;  the  nimble,  an  account  of,  ib. ;  the  flying,  of 
Java,  374;  the  Chalcidian,  the  step  between  the 
lizard  and  the  serpent,  375;  described,  ib. ;  vivi- 
parous, ib. ;  perhaps  dangerous,  ib. ;  scaly,  i.  456. 
See  Pangolin. 
Llama,  the  camel  of  the  new  world,  i.  520 ;  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  animals  traced,  521, 522  n. ; 
the  species  of  the,  522  n. ;  their  locality  in  South 
America,  ib. ;  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  there, 
in  what  state,  ib. ;  colours  of  the,  520 ;  habita- 
tion,  ib. ;  size  and  description,  521 ;  usefulness  of 
the,  to  the  American  Indians,  ib. ;  description  of 
the,  in  the  wild  state,  ib. 
Loach,  the,  described,  ii.  29\, 
Lobster,  resemblance  of  the,  to  the  crab,  ii.  306 ; 
description  of  the,  ib. ;  the  ovary  and  young,  ib. ; 
its  food,  ib. ;  changes  the  shell  once  a-year,  307 ; 
how  periformed,  ib,;  state  after  change,  ib. ;  eats 
its  own  stomach  and  shell,  ib.  and  306  n. ;  concre- 
tion,  within  its  body,  307 ;  sudden  increase  of  size, 
306;  contests,  ib. ;  the  loss  of  a  claw  repaired,  ib. ; 
nimbleness  in  leaping,  ib.  n. ;  lose  the  claws  at 
thunder-claps  or  cannon-shot,  ib. ;  the  extraordi- 
nary properties  of  the  animal  enumerated,  309; 
varieties,  ib.  and  n.;  the  Norway  described,  ib.  n. ; 
how  taken,  ib. 
Locust,  its  description,  ii.  432 ;  ravages  of  swarms 
of  the,  ib. ;  Scripture  comparisons,  ib. ;  appearance 
of  a  swarm,  ib. ;  devastation  wrought  by  the,  ib.; 
in  Russia,  1600,  ib.  and  433 ;  in  1724,  witnessed 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  433 ;  a  flight  of,  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  434  n. ;  their  invasion  of  Southern  Africa, 
ib. ;   the  larvae,   ib. ;  causes  of  migration,   433 ; 
where  eaten,  434 ;  the,  of  Tonquin,  ib. ;  eaten  by 
the  Jews,  ib. ;  the  great  West  Indian,  described, 
433;  transformation  of  the,  433  n. 
Loggerhead  turtles  described,  ii.  317 ;  where  found, 

ib.  n. ;  boldness  and  strength,  ib. 
Loir,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  i.  445. 
London,  number  who  die  in,  of  destitution,  i.  212. 
Loi^evity,  causes  of,  i.  229, 230;  instances  of,  2^; 

ofthe  patriarchs,  230 ;  why  diminished,  ib. 
Lori,  its  singular  figure,  i.  4^ ;  what  place  it  holds 
among  four-handed  animals,  4^94, 495  n. ;  the  genus 
described,  487  and  495  n. 
Loricaria,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  288. 
Lories,  white  parrots,  ii.  107;  described,  IIO  n. 
Louse,  its  nauseous    nature,   ii.  413 ;   appearance 
through  the  microscope,  414 ;  its  trunk  or  sucker, 
ib. ;  how  used  by  it,  ib. ;  whether  hermaphrodites, 
ib. ;  rapid  multiplication,  ib. ;  disease  caused  by 
the,  its  ancient  prevalence,  ib. ;  infests  almost  au 
animals  and  vegetables,  415;  varieties,  the  leaf, 
ib.  and  n. ;  where  found,  and  the  colour  of  the, 
415 ;  ^oimg,  ib. ;  retreat  in  the  winter,  416 ;  casts 
the  skin  four  times,  ib. ;  enemies,  ib. ;  wood,  the, 
an  account  of,  417>  418. 
Lou  vain,  echo  near,  i.  156  n. 
Luminous  appearance  of  the  waves  by  night,  i.  135. 
Lump-fish,  the,  account  of,  ii.  280;  where  found,  ib. 
Lungs,  Int.  xxviii. 


Lurcher,  mongrel  dog,  described,  i.  406  n. 

Lynx,  Ray's  mistake  concering  the,  i.  376;  distin- 
guished from  the  panther  kind,  ib.;  described, 
where  found,  378 ;  method  of  taking  its  prty,  ib. ; 
its  eyes,  bad  memory,  &e.,  ib. 
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Macaguo,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  485. 

Maccaw,  the  large  parrot,  it.  107;  varieties,  110  n. 

Macgillivray,  his  account  of  the  habits  of  the  curlew, 
ii.  186,  189  n. ;  ofthe  kin^-fisher,  237,  238  n.        { 

Mackerel,  the  fish  noticed,  li.  285;  gregarious,  302  =' 
n. ;  migratory,  301  n. ;  account  of  the  fishery  of,  1 1 
302  n. ;  said  to  be  fond  of  human  flesh,  ib. ;  bow  ! 
they  pass  the  winter,  301  n. 

M*Launn,  Professor,  his  jaw  said  to  be  dislocated 
bv  yawning,  i.  203 ;  this  mistake  eorrected,  ib.  n.  1 1 

Madness,  case  of,  caused  by  music,  i.  221 ;  one  cored  . ' 
by  music,  ib.  I 

Madrepore,  a  coral  insect,  ii.  498  n. ;  where  found, 
ib. ;  the  truncated,  ib. ;  the  cup,  ib. ;  the  mush.  ! 
room,  ib.  i 

Maelstroom,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  description  ofthe,  ', 
i.  140. 

Maestricht,  stone  quarry  of,  its  size  and  beauty, 
i.84.  h 

Magellan,  his  voyage,  and  discovery  of  giants,  i.  ' 
246,  247.  , 

Magot,  a  kind  of  ape,  its  capability  of  instruction,  ; 
i.479n.  I 

Magpie,  general  characters  of  the  tribe,  ii.  88;  de-  ' ' 
scription  of  the,  ib.;  insolence  of  the,  89;  food,  1 1 
ib. ;  architecture  of  its  nest,  ib. ;  whether  it  bss 
a  second  opening,  ib.  n. ;  its  haunts,  90  o. ;  what  ' ' 
trees  it  selects  for  the  nest,  ib. ;  pref  odices  against 
the,  88  n. ;  protected  by  Waterton,  ib. ;  its  cbaru^ 
ter,  in  the  tame  state,  90 ;  story  of  a  magpie  com-    , 
mitting  theft,  for  which  a  girl  suffered  death,  ib. 
n. ;  considered  in  Scotland  as  a  bird  of  omen,  ib. 

Mahometans,  their  treatment  of  women,  i.  IflO;  d  |' 
their  wives,  ib. 

Mahouts,  the  Indian  keepers  of  the  elephant,  i.  I 
506  n. 

Maid  and  Magpie,  a  drama,  its  origin,  ii.  90  n. 

Maida,  a  Highland  wolf-dog,  possessed  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  history  of,  i.  400  n.  { 

Maimon,  a  kind  of  baboon,  noticed,  i.  481.  I 

Maki,  a  kind  of  monkey,  described,  i.  486. 

Malacopterigii,  sofi-finned  fish,  ii.  284;  varietief  ' 
specified,  286—292  and  n. 

Malays,  a  race  of  men,  i.  242  n. 

Malbrouk,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  485.  ,  i 

Mallard,  a  kind  of  duck,  account  of  the,  ii.  232  n.       { 

Malpighi  and  Haller,  their  examination  of  the  pro- 
grew  of  vivification  in  the  egg,  i.  189 — 191. 

Mammalia,  Int.  xlix. ;  genersi  view  of  the  class,  I 
257—260  n. 

Mammoth,  tusks  of  the,  where  found,  i.  505 ;  skele- 
tons of  the.  ib. ;  diversities  of  the,  ib. ;  great  de-  . 
pository,  where,  510  n. ;   strange  opinion  of  the 
Russians  concerning  the,  ib. ;  that  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  described  by  Mr.  Adams,  iK ;  1 1 
American,  its  similarity,  511  n. 

Man,  nature  of  his  powers,  i.  179 ;  history  o(^  in  the  ,  | 
womb,  192—194;   in  infancy,   195;  in  puberty, 
196;  in  manhood,  200;  his  shape,  ib.;  features,  i 
201—206;  figure,  207;    size,  ib.  and  238  n.; 
weight,  207 ;  strength,  208->^10;  his  necessities^    | 
210;  of  food,  ib. ;  of  sleep,  213;  senses  of,  216;  | 
old  age  and  death,  228 ;  various  races  of,  232  and    ' 
239,  240  n. ;  his  conquest  of  the  lower  animals, 
260 ;  his  influence  over,  264. 

Manati,  the  link  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  i.    ! 
472 ;  described,  ib. ;  tail  like  a  fish,  ib. ;  orgass, 
ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  propagation,  ib. ;  frt  and    ; 
flesh,  473. 
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Manchineel  apple,  a  deadly  poison,  ii.  SOO;  whether 
it  infects  the  fishes  of  the  seas  tiiout  it,  ib. 

Manehot,  a  kind  of  penguin,  ii.  215  n. 

Mangabey,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  485;  described, 
494  n. 

Manril,  a  kind  of  baboon,  described,  i.  48). 

Manena  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  lamprey,  ii. 
276;  celebrated  at  Rome,  277;  dreadful  manner 
in  which  a  senator  fed  the,  ib. 

Marmouse,  a  kind  of  opossum,  i.  488;  peculiarity  in 
its  pouch,  ib. 

Marmout,  species  of  the,  i.  435;  analogies  to  the 
hare,  ib. ;  it  head,  hair,  and  claws,  ib. ;  where 
found,  ib. ;  its  antipathy  to  the  dog,  ib. ;  its  habits 
when  domesticated,  ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  and  flesh, 
ib. ;  extraordinary  svspension  of  animation  in  the, 
for  noore  than  half  the  year,  436 ;  its  retreat  for 
this  purpose  described,  ib.  ;  the  watchfulness  of 
the,  when  abroad,  ib. ;  the  lodging  of  the,  how 
rendered  convenient,  ib.;  their  abode  secured,  ib. ; 
in  what  condition  it  reposes,  ib. ;  account  ojp  the 
torpor  in  which  it  continues,  ib. ;  breeding  of  the, 
437 ;  countries,  and  names  in  different,  ib. 

Marikina,  monkey,  i.  486. 

Marsh-fritillary,  a  kind  of  butterfly,  account  of  the, 
in  its  various  states,  ii.  440  n. 

Marsupiata,  or  pouched  animals,  account  of  the  class 
of,  i.  495--497  n.     See  Pouched  animals. 

Marten,  its  size,  characteristics  and  beauty,  i.  416 ; 
described,  ib. ;  the  yellow- breasted,  described, 
417 ;  its  graoefol  motions,  &c.,  ib. ;  formidable  to 
animals  larger  than  itself,  ib. ;  account  of  one  kept 
by  Buffon,  ib. ;  where  the  varieties  of,  found,  ib. ; 
method  of  taken  its  prey,  ib. ;  its  nest,  litter,  &c., 
-ib. ;  care  of  the  young,  ib.;  country,  ib. ;  skin, 
furs,  and  coounerce  in  them,  ib. ;  the  Guinea,  de- 
scribed, 417  n. ;  the  wooUv  of  Cayenne,  described, 
418  n. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  her  danger  from  a  stag  hunt, 
i.  d46n. 

Mason-bees,  their  cells  described,  ii.  463. 

Mastiff,  the,  described,  i.  383  and  409  n. 

Matin,  French  dog,  its  properties,  i.  400. 

Mavis,  its  lively  song,  ii.  128  n.;  numbers  with  us 
augmented  at  seasons  b^  migratory  thrushes,  ib. ; 
its  ingenious  nest  described,  ib. ;  one  built  on  a 
harrow,  128,  129  n. ;  feeds  on  snails,  129  n. ; 
Grahame  and  Syme's  account  of  the,  ib. 

May-bug,  the,  described,  ii.  475;  male  and  female, 
ib.  476 ;  eggs,  476 ;  maggot  state,  described,  ib. ; 
chrysalis  state,  ib. ;  fly  state,  ib. ;  flight,  ib. ;  pro- 
pagation and  enemies,  ib. ;  injuries  of  the,  to 
roots,  477;  different  kinds  of  grubs,  ib.  n.  See 
Grub. 

lAaximin  the  emperor,  his  size,  strength,  feats,  and 
fortune,  i.  209. 

Mechanics,  objects  of,  Int.  viii. 

Mediterranean  sea,  its  remarkable  currents,  i.  139; 
opinion  concerning,  ib. ;  how  replenished,  ib. ;  its 
terrors  diminished,  140. 

Medullary  substance,  Int.  zix. 

Medusa  Funnel,  a  kind  of  sea  anemone,  ii.  491  n. 

Meleagris,  old  name  of  the  pintado,  ii.  67  n. 

Membranes,  effect  of  age  on  the  membranes  of  the 
body,  i.  228. 

Memory,  Int.  zxxii. 

Managerie,  experiments  in  Womb  well's,  i.  366  n. ; 
in  Atkins*,  373  n. 

Mendip  mines,  putrefying  atmosphere  in,  i.  87. 

Meicury,  effect  of  heat  on,  i.  1 19  n. ;  used  in  the 
thermometer,  ib. 

Merino,  continental  race  of  sheep,  described,  i.  319 
n. ;  different  breeds  of,  ib. ;  fleece  of  described,  ib. 

Merlin,  a  kind  of  hawk,  ii.  44  n. 

Mestizos,  who,  i.  241  n. 

Meteors,  or  atmospheric  phenomena,  i.  170;  remark- 
able at  the  poles,  173;  at  the  tropics,  ib. ;  ignis 


fatuus,  173  n.;  at  Jamaica,  174;  at  Quito,  ib. ; 
seen  at  Bononia,  ib.  and  177  n. ;  that  of  1783,  177 
n.';  beautiful,  seen  at  Quito,  174;  meteors  of  the 
polar  r^ons,  175  and  178  n. ;  meteoric  illusions, 
176. 

Meteoric  stones,  their  appearance  and  ingredients, 
i.  177  n. ;  different  theories  concerning,  178  n. 

Mexico,  volcanoes  in,  i.  95  n. 

Mica  schist,  i.  84  n. 

Mico,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  406 ;  one  described,  ib. 

Migration  of  birds,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  10,  11; 
observations  on  the  supposed  analogy  between 
migratory  and  hibernating  animals,  12  n. 

Milk,  the  nourishment  of  infemts,  i.  196. 

Milo,  his  strength,  i.  209. 

Milton,  his  description  of  the  first  sensations  of  Adain 
alluded  to,  i.  226;  a  paralld  to,  by  Buffon,  227, 
228;  his  notion  of  the  cormorant  vindicated,  ii.  203. 

Mind,  growth  of  the  human,  i.  197.  198. 

Mineral  waters,  their  classes  and  properties,  i.  1 18  n. 

Mines,  depth  of,  i.  80,  86  n. ;  noxious  atmosphere 
in,  87,  90  n.     See  Damp,  and  Gas. 

Mire-drum,  or  bittern,  account  of  the,  ii.  180,  181. 

Mississippi,  course  of  the,  i.  125. 

Mitchell,  James,  a  boy  born  blind  and  deaf,  account 
of,  1.223  n. 

Mocking  bird,  American,  its  appearance,  ii.  127; 
habitudes,  ib.;  its  note,  132  n;  the,  described  by 
Pennant,  Barrington  and  Wilson,  ib. ;  varieties  in 
its  notes,  133  n. 

Mocoeo,  a  beautiful  monkey,  its  appearance  and 
habitudes,  i.  486. 

Modena,  country  round,  remarkable  composition  of 
the  layers  of  earth  there,  i.  143. 

Mole,  the,  described,  i.  449 ;  its  country,  450 ;  un- 
known  in  Ireland,  ib. ;  its  legs,  teeth  and  tongue, 
ib. ;  adaptation  of  its  form  for  digging,  ib. ;  its 
eyes,  ib.  Und  452  n. ;  its  prey,  451 ;  sufferings  from 
inundations,  ib.;  propagation,  ib. ;  where  found, 
ib;  white  ones,  ib. 

Molluscs,  Int.  XXX vi,  xlviii.;  their  utility  in  sup- 
porting other  animals,  ii.  325,  326  n. ;  quadrupeds, 
326  n.;  birds,  ib.;  as  bait,  ib.  and  327  n.;  fishes, 
ib. ;  many  carnivorous,  ib. ;  their  composition,  ib. ; 
a  Linncan  tribe  of  worms,  491  n. 

Molossus,  the  famous  dog  of,  described,  i.  400  n. 

Mona,  a  monkey,  descrioed,  i.  485;  its  elegance, 
colour,  &c.,  494  n. 

Monax,  the  marmout,  in  Canada,  i.  437. 

Mongolian  race  of  men,  its  characteristics,  i.  240  n. 

Mon^z,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  487. 

Monitor,  the,  distinguished  from  the  crocodile,  ii. 
368  n. ;  the,  of  Congo,  described,  369  n. ;  of 
Egypt,  ib. ;  the  variegated  of  New  Holland,  ib. ; 
habits  of  that  of  Guiana,  ib. 

Monkey  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  characteristics, 
i.  474  and  489  n. ;  varieties  of  head,  body  and 
limbs,  489  n.;  the  tail,  ib.;  adaptation  of  parts 
to  their  uses,  ib.;  congregations  and  peregrina- 
tions of  the,  ib. ;  irritability,  ib. ;  intelligence, 
490  n. ;  varieties  in  the  old  and  new  worla,  ib. ; 
different  arrangements,  ib. ;  Camper's,  ib. ;  its 
fallacy,  ib. ;  why  descriptions  general,  ib. ;  yarie- 
ties  in  the  class,  474;  ape,  ib. ;  baboon,  ib. ;  mon- 
key,  ib.;  opcMsum,  ib. 

Monkey,  varieties  of  the,  numerous,  i.  481 ;  their 
numbers  in  tropical  dimates,  482;  dispositions, 
ib. ;  pests  of  other  animals,  ib. ;  contests  with  the 
serpent  tribe,  ib. ;  enmity  to  mankind,  ib. ;  with 
difficulty  caught,  483;  pleasure  of  the  Negroes  on 
seeing  them  killed,  ib. ;  how  they  injure  com, 
fcc,  lb. ;  and  escape  pursuit,  ib. ;  discipline  of 
the,  ib. ;  cry,  484 ;  propagation  and  care  of  the 

Soung,  ib. ;  amusing  when  tame,  ib. ;  Sir  Thomas 
lore  s,  defended  rabbits  from  a  weasel,  ib. ;  their 
care  of  Father  Carli,  ib. ;  those  of  Africa  the  most 
entertaining,  485;  varieties  of  the,  485,  486  and 
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493,  494  n. ;  the  red  of  Pennant,  its  peculiar  colour 
and  description,  485  and  493  n. ;  the  collared  white 
eyelid,  its  colour  and  structure,  494  n. ;  the  stri« 
ated,  its  size,  form,  habits,  &c.,  ib.;  one  brought 
to  England,  ib. ;  the  entellus,  its  country,  ib. ; 
several  accounts  of  the,  ib. 

Monocotyledones,  Int.  xlviii. 

Monoculus,  or  water-flea,  seems  to  have  but  one 
eye,  ii.  418 ;  red  colour,  ib. ;  causes  the  water  to 
appear  red,  ib. ;  the  insect  described,  ib. ;  the 
cancroid,  ib.  n. ;  the  four-homed,  ib. 

Monsoons,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  161  and  169  n.;  ac- 
count of  the,  169  n. ;  how  announced,  169. 

Monsters,  what,  described,  i.  243;  account  of  one 
by  Malebranch,  ib. ;  dwarfs,  244,  245;  gianto,  246. 

Montaigne,  his  story  of  the  fascinating  power  of  the 
cat,  i.  360  n. ;  his  account  of  the  halcyon's  nest, 
ii.  236n. 

Moon,  her  effect  in  producing  tides,  i.  136. 

Moose-deer,  American  name  for  the  elk,  its  size,  i. 
339.     (See  Elk)  ;  the  gray,  ib. ;  the  black,  ib. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  had  a  tame  monkey,  which  de- 
fended his  rabbits  from  the  aggressions  of  a  weasel, 
i.  484. 

Mormyrus,  account  of  the  fish,  ii.  292. 

Morse,  the,  its  description,  i.  472;  habits,  ib.;  num- 
bers decreased,  ib. ;  value  of  their  teeth,  ib. ;  great 
numbers  killed  by  the  Greenlanders,  ib. 

Moth,  the,  or  Tinea,  account  of  the,  it.  448  n. ;  bow 
prevented  or  killed,  ib. ;  eggs,  &c.,  ib.    See  Tinea. 

Mother-of-pearl  shells,  composition  of,  according  to 
Hatchett,  ii.  322  n. ;  whence  obtained,  336. 

Motion,  voluntary.  Int.  zxvi. 

Moufflon,  the  sheep  in  a  wild  state,  its  character,  i. 
302  and  305.     See  Musmon  and  Argali. 

Moulting  season  of  birds,  account  of  the,  ii.  7* 

Mountains,  inequality  of  their  size,  i.  106;  theories 
concerning,  ib. ;  uses  of,  107 ;  appearance  of,  ib. ; 
some  remarkable,  108,  109;  the  highest,  109;  dis- 
ruptions of,  110,  111  and  n. ;  snowslips  on.  111; 
swallowed  by  earthquakes,  ib. ;  height  of,  how 
determined  by  the  barometer,  149. 

Mountain-finch,  account  of  the,  ii.  150  n. 

Mouse,  its  dispositions,  i.  443;  timidity  and  enemies, 
ib. ;  propagation,  ib. ;  fecundity,  444  and  n. ;  varie- 
ties, ib. ;  the  long -tailed  field,  described,  ib. ; 
short  -  tiUled  field,  ib. ;  the  shrew,  described, 
445 ;  the  wood,  described,  its  country  and  habits, 
446  n. ;  the  harvest,  its  small  size,  ib. ;  its  nest 
and  habits  described  by  Mr.  White,  ib. 

Moustoc,  or  white-nosed  monkey,  i.  485. 

Mouth,  its  expression,  i.  202. 

Mulattoes,  who,  i.  241  n. 

Mulberry  leaves,  the  best  food  for  the  silkworm,  ii. 
453. 

Mule,  how  engendered,  i.  284  and  n. ;  some  cases  of 
their  having  young,  ib. ;  its  serviceableness,  284 ; 
in  Spain,  ib. ;  dexterity  in  descending  precipices, 
ib. ;  between  the  goldfinch  and  canary  (see  Gold- 
finch). 

Mullet,  its  method  of  escaping  from  the  seal,  i.  471 ; 
notice  of  the,  ii.  286. 

Mullus,  the  fish  discriminated,  ii.  285. 

Multivalve  sbell-fish,  ii.  324  and  341. 

Mummies,  commerce  in,  i.  250;  supposed  medicinal, 
ib. ;  method  of  searching  for,  251 ;  in  what  state 
found,  ib.;  account  of  one  dug  up  at  Auvergne, 
251,  252;  conjectures  concerning,  252;  one  found 
at  Kilsyth,  ib.  n. 

Muscardtn,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  t.  445. 

Muscles,  Int.  xx,  xxvi. 

Muscles,  human,  their  strength,  i.  208,  209. 

Music,  how  produced,  i.  220 ;  pleasures  of,  ib. ; 
strange  instances  of  the  efiTects  of,  221  and  n. ;  CHse 
of  madness  produced  by,  ib. ;  cured  by,  ib. ;  bite 
of  the  tarantula  said  to  be  cured  by,  ib. 

Musk  animal,  what  known  of  it,  i.  324,  325;   de- 


scribed by  Grew,  325  and  326  n. ;  the  Thibetian, 
its  appearance  and  habits,  326  n. ;  Indian,  de- 
scribed,  ib. ;  Guinea,  ib. ;  Menunna  or  Ceylon, 
ib. ;  Java,  ib. ;  Brasilian,  lb. 

Musk,  pigmy,  i.  314  and  n. 

Musk-bag,  strong  perfume  of  the,  i.  325;  its  quali- 
ties, ib. ;  its  strength  when  first  extracted,  326  n. ; 
how  obtained,  325;  whence,  ib. ;  probable  ooimter- 
feits,  ib. 

Musmon,  a  kind  of  wild  sheep,  described,  i.  305; 
known  to  the  ancienta,  320  n. ;  Corsioan,  de- 
scribed, ib.  • 

Musquito  fly,  where  common,  ii.  486  n. ;  effects  of 
its  bite,  ib. 

Mussel,  the  fish  and  shelU  described,  ii.  333;  genera.  . 
tion,  ib. ;  eggs,  ib. ;  fecundity,  ib. ;  multitudes,  ' 
334;  enemies,  ib.;  afraid  of  stonna,  ib.;  attaches 
itself  to  rocks  by  filaments,  ib. ;  its  instrument 
of  motion,  ib. ;  its  furrow  in  the  sand,  ib. ;  stock-  ; 
ings  made  at  Palermo,  of  its  beard,  ib.  and  n.;  ' 
where  found,  ib. ;  in  some  instances  poisonous,  \ 
340  n. ;  instance  at  Leith,  ib. ;  to  what  owing,  ib 

Mutina,  remarkable  earthquake  in,  i,  98. 

N 

Nails,  human,  their  properties,  i.  206. 

Narwhal,  or  Sea- Unicorn,  its  size,  ii.  259;  its  re- 
markable  projecting  tooth,  ib. ;   a  skull  in  the  | 
Stadthouse  having  two,  ib. ;  bow  it  uses  the  tooth,  ; ! 
ib.;  whether  a  horn  or  tusk,  ib.;    its  peaceable 
disposition,  260;  associates  with  the  whale,  ib.; 
distinguished  from  it,  ib. ;  value  of  the  ivor^of  iu  i 
tooth,  ib.  and  n.;  the  fossil,  has  ipven  ongin  to  ' 
the  stories  of  the  unicorn,  260 ;  a  difibrent  species  \ 
mentioned  by  Fabridus,  ib.  n. 

Natural  history,  defined.  Int.  vii. ;  i.  57» 

Nature,  laws  of.  Int.  vii.       •  : 

Nature,  replete  with  life,  ii.  498. 

Nautilus,  a  kind  of  sea  snail,  ii.  332 ;    two  kinds,  i 
from  the  colour  of  the  shell,  ib. ;  the  shell  described, 
ib. ;  disengages  itself  from  the  shell,  ib. ;  the  ap-  { 
pearance  of  the,  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  ib. ; 
object  of  its  flight,  333  (see  332  n.) ;  the  shelU 
by  what  fish  navigated,  327  n.  ^ 

Nazareth,  bird  of,  whether  the  dodo  be  the,  ii.  21,  22.  t 

Neck,  the,  its  use,  i.  206.  | 

Needle-fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  282  n. 

Negroes,  vivacity  of  their  infiuits,  i.  195;  their  treat, 
ment  of  women,  199;  of  Africa,  described,  235; 
darkness  of  complexion,  237;  soaie,  with  white  , 
skins,  238. 

Nero,  a  tame  lion  in  Womb  well's  menagerie,  i.  366  n.  : 

Nervati,  wild  sheep,  described,  i.  319  n.  I 

Nerves,  Int.  xxi. 

Nervous  fluid,  Int.  xxi,  xxii. 

Ness,  river,  near  Bruges,  phenomena  of  ita  mouth, 
i.  143. 

Nests  of  birds,  their  structure,  ii.  8,  9  and  n. ;  of 
the  sparrow,  jay,  wren,  &c.,  8,  9  n. ;  banging,  of 
the  woodpecker,  described,  95. 

Nettles,  sea,  star-fish,  or  anemones,  why  ao  called, 
ii.  491. 

Newfoundland  dog,  size  and  strength  of  the,  i.  402 
n.;  docility  and  sagacity,  ib. 

Newmarket,  horse-races  established  at,  i.  280  n. 

Newt,  black  water,  its  class,  ii.  S70;  not  incon- 
sumable,  ib. ;  absurd  remark  on  the,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  ib. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation, i.  61  n. 

Niagara,  fidls  o^  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  i.  126,  127 
and  129  n. 

Nicojack  cane,  i.  85  n. 

Nictitating  membrane  on  the  eyes  of  birds,  what  il 
is,  ii.  5. 

Nieper,  its  course,  i.  124. 
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I  Niger,  coniectures  coneerning  the,  i.  124  and  128  n. ; 
Park's  determination  of  its  direction,  129  n. ;  its 
I      source  and  direction,  ib. 
Night,  an  African,  described,  i.  268. 
Nightingale,  song  of  the,  ii.  134;  described  by  Pliny, 
134,  135 ;  migrations  and  habits,  135 ;  its  note  in 
England,  ib. ;  nest  and  eggs,  ib. ;  song  in  confine- 
I      ment,  ib. ;  Qesner's  anecdotes  of  its  power  of  talk- 
ing, 135,  136;  how  taken,  137;  and  reared,  137, 
I       138;  Virginian,  its  note,  133  n. ;  lines  from  Cole- 
I      ridge  on  the,  135  n. 
Nile,  cause  of  its  inundations,  i.  129  n.  125 ;  source 
of  the,  124 ;  Bruce's  visit  to  it,  and  his  merits, 
I       129  n. ;  length  of  the,  ib. ;  benefit  of  its  inunda- 
tions, 125,  126;  rivers  received  by,  125. 
I  Nose,  its  position  and  form,  i.  202 ;  peculiar  to  man, 
ib. 
Nostrils,  additional,  of  the  fiillow-deer,  i.  335  n. ; 

their  use,  ib. 
Notes,  i.  220.     See  Tones. 
Notonecta,  or  water-fly,  described,  ii.  437. 
'   Numidia,  bird  of,  ii.  67.     See  Pintado. 
,  Nut-hatch  tribe,  characters  of  the,  ii.  100  n. ;  of  the 
European,  101  n. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  female  and  young, 
ib. ;  manner  of  sleeping,  ib. 
Nutrition,  Int.  xx,  xxvii. 
I  Nyl-ghau,  a  species  of  antelope,  described,  i.  522  and 
523  n. ;  how  far  diffused,  523  n. ;  habits  in  captiv- 
ity, 523  and  n. ;  manner  of  fighting,  523 ;  where 
indigenous,  ib. 


Oakey-hole,  a  cavern,  description  of,  i.  84. 
Observation,  Int.  ix. 

Ocean,  its  extent,  i.  131 ;  divisions  of,  ib. ;  estimate 
I      of  its  bulk,  ib. ;   its  uses,   131,   132;    parts  of, 
claimed  by  nations,  132;  its  bays,  &c.  minutely 
I      known,  ib. ;  saltness  of  the,  ib. ;  why  not  putre- 
fied, 133;  attempts  to  deprive  sea  water  of  its 
saltness,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  putrefiiction  of  the, 
ib.  136 ;  advantages  of  its  saltness,  134 ;  freezes, 
ib. ;  luminous  appearance  of  its  waves  by  night, 
135  and  n. ;  tides  of  the,  136.  (see  Tides) ;  drcu- 
I      lates  round  the  globe,   138 ;  currents  of  the,  ib. 
(see  Currents) ;   its   various  motions,    140 ;   its 
effects  on  the  earth,  141 ;  lands  gained  from  the, 
142;  inundations  of  the,  ib. ;  temporarv  depreda- 
tions of  the,  143  and  n. ;  wonders  in  the  bottom 
of  the,  145 ;  its  waters  at  different  depths,  146 ; 
I      its  great  profundity,  145  n.  146. 
,  Ocotzimtzcan,  or  Mexican  pigeon,  ii.  115. 
'  Odour,  not  a  true  test  of  wholesomeness,  i.  225; 
taste  of  different  nations  with  respect  to,  ib. ;  how 
varied  by  distance,  ib. ;  by  mixture  of  ingredients, 
ib. ;  bydisease,  ib. 
I  Oliver,  W.,   a  viper  catcher  at  Bath,  discovered 
'      salad  oil  to  be  a  cure  for  the  viper's  bite,  ii.  389. 

Ondatra,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  described,  i.  446.     See 
I      Rat,  musk. 

I  Onocratalus  of  Brisson,  the  pelican  genus,  ii.  199  n. 
Oolite  formation,  i.  63  n. 
Ophidium,  a  beautiful  fish,  described,  ii.  285. 
Opossum,  animals  of  the,  kind,  their  relative  posi- 
tion, i.  467;  their  pouch,  495  n.  (see  Pouched 
animals^ ;  the  head,  &c.  described,  487 ;  their  bag 
or  poucD  described,  and  how  the  young  accommo- 
dated  in  it,  487,  468 ;  habits,  468 ;  varieties,  488, 
489  and  496, 497  n. ;  the  Virginian,  496  n. ;  habits, 
ib. ;  odour,  ib. ;  Mexican,  ib. ;  short-tailed,  497. 
Oran-outanff,  different  names  of  the,  i.  475  and  n. ; 
its  sizes,  ib. ;  a  young  pongo,  490  n. ;  description 
of  one  from  the   Hurkara  newspaper,  ib. ;    Pr. 
Abel's  description  of  it,  from  communications  with 
Captain  Comfoot,  ib.;  its  countenance,  491  n. ; 
hands,  ib. ;  description  of  that  seen  by  Dr.  Tyson, 
475,   its .  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  and 
II. 


essential  difference,  ib. ;  its  hair,  hands,  &c.  476 ; 
dispositions,  ib. ;  that  seen  by  Edwards,  described 
by  Buffon,  ib. ;  history  by  Abel  of  the  life  and 
bahite  of  that  brought  from  Java  to  England,  491 
n. ;  intelligence  of  two  belonging  to  L.  Brosse, 
476 ;  smaller  tribe,  477 ;  Le  Compte's  account  of 
it,  ib. ;  the  gigantic  species,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ; 
the  African,  or  pongo,  described,  ib. ;  go  in  com- 
panics,  ib. ;  size,  strength,  &c.,  ib. ;  place  of  the, 
in  the  gradation  of  nature,  478;  helplessness  (^ 
the,  ib. ;  goes  on  all-fours,  ib. 

Orb,  sea,  the,  described,  ii.  281 ;  the  shield,  ib. ; 
lesser,  ib. 

Order,  what.  Int.  xi. 

Orford,  Earl  of,  improver  of  the  breed  of  greyhounds, 
i.  401  n. 

Organic  productions,  classes  of,  i.  76,  80  n.  See 
Fossils. 

Organization,  what.  Int.  xiv,  xlii. 

Orgasm,  Int.  xxiii. 

Oriole,  the  Baltimore,  its  song,  ii.  133  n. ;  the  orch- 
ard, ib. ;  nests  of  the,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the  Balti- 
more's nest,  ib. ;  uses  thread  and  silk  in  its  con- 
struction, ib. 

Ornaments  of  the  person,  savages  admire,  i.  204; 
observations  concerning,  205. 

Ortolan,  a  kind  of  bunting,  ii.  152  n. ;  how  fattened, 
ib. 

Osprey,  or  Ossifrage,  a  kind  of  eagle,  ii.  30;  its 
country,  ib.  n. ;  prey  and  nest,  31  n. 

Ostradon,  the,  a  kind  of  fish,  described,  ii.  281  end 
282  n. 

Ostrich,  its  appearance,  ii.  15;  size,  ib. ;  plumage, 
ib.  18 ;  its  value,  18 ;  spurs,  16 ;  thighs,  ib. ;  in- 
ternal parts,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  habits,  ib. ; 
voracity,  ib. ;  incubation  and  polygamy,  17  and  n. ; 
manner  of  running,  18 ;  how  hunted,  ib. ;  domesti- 
cated and  tamed,  ib. ;  its  flesh,  ib. 

Otter,  the,  described,  i.  463 ;  where  found,  ib. ;  prey 
and  manner  of  fishing,  ib. ;  propagation,  464 ;  its 
retreats  and  habitation,  described,  ib. ;  how  caught 
by  dogs,  ib.;  trained  to  hunt  fish,  ib.;  countries 
of  the,  465 ;  the  sea,  its  size  and  form,  ib.  n. ;  at- 
tachment to  the  young,  ib. ;  behaviour  when  at- 
tacked, ib. ;  trade  in  their  fur,  ib. ;  the  Cayenne, 
described,  ib. 

Otter-hound,  described,  i.  406  n. 

Ouarine,  a  species  of  monkey,  its  significant  voice, 
i.  483. 

Ounce,  confusioif  concerning  the  name,  i.  375;  that 
of  Linnsus,  described,  ib. ;  disposition  of  the,  377 ; 
method  of  taking  their  prey,  ib. ;  how  used  in 
hunting,  ib.  and  ffS. 

Ousely,  Sir  Gore,  his  remark  concerning  the  ruins 
of  rersepolis,  i.  277  n. 

Ovid,  his  description  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
halcyon,  ii.  236  n. 

Owl,  nocturnal,  bird  of  prey,  ii.  49;  the  comnron 
properties  of  the,  52  n.  49,  50;  divisions  of  the, 
52  n.  and  50;  of  homed  owls,  the  great  homed 
or  eagle,  52  n.  50 ;  long-eared  or  common  homed, 
ib. ;  short -eared,  53  n. ;  scops -eared,  ib. ;  of 
-smooth  -  headed,  the  snowy,  53  n.  50;  bam  or 
white,  53  n. ;  hunts  mice,  52  ;  tawny,  53  n. ; 
little,  ib. ;  the  appetites,  habits,  retreats  of  the 
class,  50 ;  cry,  ib.  51 ;  antipathy  of  other  birds 
to  the,  51 ;  how  used  to  lure  the  kite,  ib. ;  nest  of 
the,  ib. ;  indocility  of  the,  52 ;  instance  of  a  young, 
being  fed  bv  its  parents  in  a  coop,  ib.  n. 
Oxford,  Lord,  his  experiment  with  tame  stags,  i. 

329  n. 
Oxney  island  produced  by  the  sea,  i.  142. 
Oxygen  gas,  a  component  of  air,  i.  156  n. 
Oyster,  the,  its  resemblance  to  the  mussel,  ii.  335 ; 
its  shells,  described,  ib.;  cannot  move  its  situa- 
tion, ib. ;  exceptions,  ib.  n. ;  to  what  it  attaches 
itself,   335 ;    by  what  means,   ib. ;   spawn,   ib. : 
2l 
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growth,  ib. ;  deposited  in  beds  at  Colchester,  ib. ; 
quantitv  taken,  337  n. ;  regulations,  338  n. ;  artifi- 
cial  beds,  ib. ;  oyster-market  at  Billingsgate,  ib. ; 
what  coasts  of  Britain  famous  for,  ib. ;  viviparous, 
ib. ;  when  in  season,  339  n. ;  species  peculiar  to 
several  shores,  ib. ;  size  of  those  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  335  and  n. ;  pearl  oysters,  336,  and 
340,  341  n. ;  mistake  among  foreigners  concerning 
the  English,  340  n. ;  instances  of  its  having  caught 
mice,  326  n. 


Paca,  its  characteristics,  i.  438 ;  roots  like  a  hog, 
ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  its  numerous  enemies,  ib. ; 
courage,  ib. 

Pacific  ocean,  constancy  of  its  winds  in  certain  lati- 
tudes, i.  160. 

Paco,  a  kind  of  llama,  i.  521. 

Paddock  moon,  the  month  in  which  frogs  do  not 
croak,  ii.  351 ;  accounted  for,  ib. 

Pa^urus  Bemhardus,  Int.  xlv. 

Painters,  their  observation  of  the  expression  of  pas- 
sions by  the  human  body,  i.  203. 

Paleness,  the  effect  of  what  passions,  i.  203. 

Pangolin,  or  scaly  lizard,  distinguished  from  the  liz- 
ard tribe,  i.  456,  457 ;  size  and  appearance,  457 ; 
its  scaly  covering,  ib. ;  a  sufficient  defence  a^nst 
all  animals  but  man,  ib.;  harmlessness  of  the, 
ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  tongue,  ib. ;  preys  on  ants,  ib. ; 
its  habits,  ib. 

Panther,  the  great,  i.  374;  distinfniished  from  the 
leopard,  ib. ;  its  spots,  ib. ;  dispositions,  376, 
3T7. 

Paoli,  Pascal,  brought  a  specimen  of  the  wild  sheep 
of  Corsica  to  England,  i.  320  n. 

Papegais,  a  kind  of  parrot,  ii.  110  n. 

Paper,  a  kind  of,  manufactured  by  the  wasp,  ii.  464, 
465  n. 

Papuas,  a  race  of  men,  i.  240  n. 

Paradise,  bird  of,  mistakes  concerning  the,  ii.  101 ; 
its  characters,  ib. ;  the  two  varieties  of  the,  ib. ; 
the  aninud  described,  102 ;  where  found,  ib. ;  mi- 
grations of  the,  ib.  and  n. ;  how  shot  and  pre- 
served, 102;  the  pakle  bird,  described,  ib.  n. ;  the 
magnificent  bird,  ib. 

Pariah,  the  common  village  dog  of  India,  described, 
i.  399  n. 

Parr,  his  longevity,  i.  229. 

Purr,  the  young  of  the  salmon,  ii.  288,  289  n. 

Pnrrakeets,  what,  ii.  107;  varieties,  110  n.;  beauty 
and  talkativeness  of  the  Brazilian,  108. 

Parrot  taught  to  flatter  Augustus,  i.  508  n. ;  its  do- 
cility, ii.  106;  taught  to  speak,  ib.;  Willoughby's 
story  of  one  belonging  to  Henry  VII.,  ib. ;  numer- 
ous  varieties  of  the,  ib. ;  peculiarities  in  the  toes  of 
the,  107;  in  the  bill,  ib. ;  the  tongue  and  throat, 
ib. ;  its  climate,  ib. ;  expertness  of  the,  taught  in 
France,  ib. ;  cause,  ib. ;  of  the  Brazilian,  ib. ;  ac 
count  of  one,  ib.  108 ;  sagacity  in  a  state  of  nature, 
108 ;  eggs  and  young,  ib. ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  flesh  of 
the,  ib. ;  beauty  of  the  Brazilian,  ib. ;  how  found 
and  shot,  ib. ;  abundance  of  the,  109 ;  skill  jn 
climbing,  110  n. ;  habits,  ib.;  food,  ib. ;  haunts, 
111  n. ;  sleep,  ib. ;  age,  ib. ;  diseases,  109;  varie- 
ties, ib.  and  110  n. 

Partridge,  ii.  74;  delicacy  of  the  flesh  of  the,  74, 
75 ;  the  animsl  described,  74  n. ;  universal  diffu- 
sion of  the,  75 ;  venery,  ib. ;  care  of  its  young,  ib. ; 
partridge-shooting,  ib. ;  the,  never  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated, 76. 

Passions  expressed  by  the  features  of  the  face  and 
attitudes  of  the  body,  i.  203. 

Patas,  or  African  monkey,  i.  485;  size,  493  n. ;  limbs, 
ib. ;  habits,  ib. 

Paul,  St.,  de  Leon,  in  Lower  Brittany,  country 
round,  desolated  by  a  sand  storm,  i.  166. 


Paul's,  St.,  Cathedral,  whispering  gallery  there,  i. 
159  n. 

Peacock,  its  beauty,  ii.  59 ;   scream,  ih. ;  seen  in 
flocks,  ib. ;  early  domesticated,  ib.;  considered  a 
delicacy  by  the  Romans,  60 ;  in  the  times  of  Frui. 
CIS  I.,  ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  salacity,  ib. ;  flocks  of  ' 
them  in  Cambaya,  ib. ;  varieties,  the  Thibet,  ib.  • 
61  n. ;  the  Japan,  60,  61  n. ;  the  Chinese,  61  d. 

Peacock  butterfly,  account  of  tiie,  in  its  several  trans- 
mutations, ii.  449  n. 

Peahen,  number  of  her  eggs,  ii.  60 ;  her  age,  ib. 

Peak,  a  mountain  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  swalloved 
by  an  earthquake,  i.  HI. 

Pearls,  whether  a  disease  or  an  accident  of  the  oys- 
ter, ii.  336;  from  what  fishes  obtained,  ib.;  fieli-  ' 
eries  of,  ib.  and  340  n. ;  how  conducted,  ib.;  com- 
parative value  of  pearls,  ib. ;  whence  the  best, 
337  ;  in  what  part  of  the  oyster  found,  310  n. ;  one 
said  to  be  found  in  Conway,  ib. ;  others  in  Ireland, 
ib. ;  traffic  in  pearls,  ib. ;  account  of  the  direry 
for,  337. 

Peccarv,  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  i.  352 ;  its  abode  . 
and  habits,  ib. ;  odorous  lump  on  its  back,  353 ;  ■ 
colour,  hoofs,  &c.  described,  ib. ;  herds  of  tbe, 
ib. ;  food  of  the,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  the  young  of  ike, 
ib. ;  distinct  from  the  hog,  354. 

Peewit,  name  for  the  lapwing,  ii.  193  n. 

Pegasse,  a  kind  of  buffiilo,  accounts  of,  by  travellers, 
i.299n. 

Pegu,  the  Indian  Nile,  i.  125. 

Pelagii,  shell-fish  of  the  deep,  ii.  324. 

Pelican,  described,  ii.  199  and  200  n. ;  the  Linnaan 
class  of  the,  199  n. ;  size  of  the,  199 ;  account  of 
the  pouch  of  the,  and  its  use,  ib. ;  ancient  notions , 
of  Uie,  ib. ;  Labat*s  account  of  the,  200 ;  indo*  > 
lence,  ib. ;  except  to  satisfy  gluttony,  ib. ;  female  ' 
and  voun^,  ib.  201 ;  for  what  purpose  Idlled  by 
the  Amencans,  201 ;  Raymond's  account  of  a  tame 
one,  ib. ;  Faber's,  of  one  that  had  a  taste  for  music  i 
ib. ;  age  of  the,  ib. ;  account  of  one  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  200  n. ;   the  red-backed,  described, 
205  n. 

Pen,  Sea,  the,  a  kind  of  coralline  insect,  ii.  4S&  n. 

Penguin,  characteristics  of  the  species,  ii.  212 ;  wings, 
ib.;  legs,  213;  power  of  diving,  ib. ;  colour,  ib.; 
the  crested,  its  beauty,  214  n. ;  the  bird,  described, 
ib.;  disposition,  ib. ;  nests  and  eggs,  ib. ;  Pata- 
gonian,  ib.;  Magellanic,  213;  described,  ib.;  food, 
ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  social  disposition,  ib.;  its  remark- 
able nest,  ib. ;  female  and  eggs,  214 ;  immense 
numbers  in  Macquarrie  Island,  214  n. 

Penparkhole,  a  cavern.  Captain  Stormy's  descent 
into,  i.  85. 

Perch,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  285. 

Perching  birds,  Aristotle's  remark  concerning,  illus- 
trated, ii.  233  n. ;  exceptions  to  it,  ib. 

Perception,  Int.  xxxii. 

Perfumes,  i.  225.     See  Odours. 

Periwinkle,  its  class,  ii.  339  n. ;  eaten,  ib. 

Persepolis,  no  sculpture  of  horses  there,  i.  277  n*  i 
argument  thence,  ib. 

Persia,  dreadful  wind  in,  i.  164 ;  its  breed  of  borses 
described,  272,  274;  hawking  in,  ii.  46  n. 

Pesce,  Nicola,  the  diver,  account  of,  firom  Kircber,  i. 
146,  147. 

PetauristsB,  or  flying  philangers,  described,  i.  497  n. 

Petrel,  the,  whence  so  called,  ii.  210  n. ;  manner  of 
skimming  and  diving  during  a  nie  or  storm,  ib. ; 
presages  storms,  ib. ;  sensible  of  danger,  ib. ;  tbeir 
cry  then,  ib. ;  where  they  breed,  and  the  noise  tbey 
make  in  hatching,  ib. 

Petrifactions,  of  what  substances  found,  i.  76—80  n. 
See  Fossils. 

Phaeton  or  Tropic  birds,  described,  ii.  205  n. 

Phatagin,  variety  of  the  pangolin,  described,  i.  458. 

Pheasant,  at  first  artificall;^  propagated  among  us,  ii. 
64 ;  brought  from  Phasis.  ib. ;  beauty  of  the,  ib 
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65;  the  animal  described,  65;  its  ilesb,  ib. ;  man- 
ner of  batching,  66;  easily  taken,  ib. ;  or  shot, 
ib.  i  how  domesticated  and  reared,  ib.  and  65  n. ; 
breed  between  the,  and  the  common  hen,  66; 
varieties,  ib. ;  the  golden  of  China,  ib.  and  n. 

Philanger,  a  species  of  opossum,  how  distinguished, 
i.  4S  and  497  n.;  habits  of  the,  ib. ;  the  vulpine, 
its  size,  ib. ;  description,  ib. ;  country,  ib. ;  the 
philanger  of  Cook,  its  size  and  colours,  ib. 

Pholas,  or  file-fish,  ii.  342 ;  where  found  and  in  what 
situation,  ib. ;  shell  of  the,  ib. ;  the  animal  de- 
scribed, 342,  343;  power  of  penetrating  hard  sub- 
stances,  proved,  343;  perseverance  and  slowness, 
ib. ;  numbers  meet  in  the  same  rock,  ib. ;  where 
found,  ib. ;  phosphorescent  fluid  of  the,  and  its 
properties,  ib.  n. 

Physics,  general  and  particular,  Int.  vii,  viii. 

Physiognomy,  how  marked,  i.  201. 

Pie  kind,  birds  of  the,  what  cUss  included  under,  ii. 
77;  teasing  and  noxious,  78;  places  of  building, 
ib. ;  republican  government,  ib. ;  archness,  and 
capability  of  instruction,  ib. ;  other  characteristics, 
ib. 

Pigeon,  varieties  in  Africa  with  robust  bill,  ii.  Ill 
n. ;  moderate,  ib. ;  slender,  ib. ;  fecundity  and 
domestication,  111;  original  species,  the  stock- 
dove, described,  112;  example  of  the  social  in- 
stinct  of  the,  misapplied,  114  n. ;  the  dove-bouse, 
112  and  119,  120  n. ;  its  eggs  and  young,  ib. ; 
method  of  feeding  the  young,  ib.  and  n. ;  the  crop, 
ib. ;  fecundity,  113;  the  carrier,  ib.,  114  and  n. ; 
the  ring-dove,  115  and  n.  ;iitfae  rook,  116,  117  n. ; 
the  wild  of  North  America,  117  n. ;  account  of  its 
roost,  young,  flight,  &c.,  from  Wilson,  117 — 119n. 

Pigmy  of  Tyson,  the  oran-outang.  i.  475 ;  pigmies 
and  cranes,  origin  of  the  fable  of  the,  ii.  165,  166. 

Pigs,  learned,  i.  350  n. ;  a  pig  pointer,  ib.     . 

Pigtail,  a  kind  of  baboon,  noticed,  i.  481. 

Pike,  the,  characterized,  ii.  289;  its  voracity  de- 
scribed, 299. 

Pilchard,  its  place  of  resort,  ii.  296;  arrival,  how 
known,  ib. ;  great  quantities  of  the,  how  taken, 
ib. ;  uses,  ib. ;  profits  of  the  fishery  of,  ib.' 

Pilori,  a  kind  of  musk  rat,  i.  446. 

Pilot,  the  shark's,  anecdote  of  its  directing  the  shark 
to  its  prey,  ii.  269  n. 

Pinch,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  486. 

Pinna,  the,  a  kind  of  mussel,  described,  ii.  334  n. ; 
use  of  its  beard,  ib. ;  the  prickly,  described,  ib. ; 
the  giant,  ib. 

Pintado,  or  Guinea  hen,  its  resemblance  to  the  phea- 
sant and  turkey,  ii.  67;  diflferent  names  of  the, 
ib. ;  feeds  in  flocks,  ib. ;  the  crested,  and  mitred, 
ib. 

Pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  its  loathsome  appearance,  ii. 
358 ;  eggs  sent  by  internal  canals  to  the  back,  ib. ; 
or  deposited  there,  ib.  n. ;  the  young  keep  on  the 
back  of  the  parent  till  they  acquire  strength,  ib. ; 
different  statements  concerning  the,  359;  the  male 
described,  ib. 

Pipe-fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  280 ;  description  of  one 
taken  at  Salcomb,  282  n. ;  shorter,  ib. ;  little,  or 
sea-adder,  ib. 

Pipits,  distinguished  from  the  lark,  ii.  144  n. ;  habi- 
tudes, ib. ;  varieties,  ib. 

Pisces,  Int.  xlix. 

Pismire,  or  Wood-ant,  account  of  the,  ii.'.472  n. ; 
architecture  of  its  hill,  ib.     See  Ant. 

Pit-coal,  what,  i.  76  n. 

Pithekos  of  the  ancients,  the  ape,  i.  478. 

Pitta,  a  genus  of  birds,  ii.  134  n. 

Pivot,  or  Razor-shell,  ii.  336  and  339  n. 

Plague,  how  caused,  i.  154 ;  some  places  free  from 
ib. ;  that  of  1346,  ib. ;  that  in  London  1665,  ib.   ' 

Plaice,  the  fish  described,  ii.  288  n.;  where  fo,!^, 
best.  ib.  ^'^a 

Planetary  system,  i.  60,  62  n. 


Planets,  the  five,  discovered  since  Goldsmith's  time, 
i.  62  n. ;  their  names,  situations,  and  periods,  ib. 

Plants  distinguished  from  animals.  Int.  xvii.  xxxix. 

Platypus,  duck-billed,  its  singular  bill,  i.  473  n. ;  the 
animal  described,  ib. 

Plesiosaurus,  i.  80  n. 

Pleuronectes,  the,  or  flat-fish,  ii.  287. 

Pliny,  the  Elder  and  historian,  his  observations  on 
the  study  of  shells,  ii.  324. 

Pliny,  the  Younger,  his  strange  supper,  ii.  229  n. 

Plotus  Anhinga,  described,  ii.  203  n. 

Plover,  habitudes  of  the,  ii.  192  n.;  migrations',  ib. ; 
the  golden,  ib. ;  countries  in  which  found,  ib. ; 
habitudes,  ib. ;  the  dotterel,  account  of  the,  ib. 

Plummet,  used  to  sound  the  sea,  i.  145. 

Pluto,  gulf  of,  i.  83. 

Poikilitic  formation,  i.  83  n. 

Pointers,  Spanish,  &c.,  described,  i.  404,  405  n. 

Poisonous  qualities  of  some  fishes,  whence  derived, 
u.  299,  300. 

Poisons,  sucked  out,  ii.  357 ;  by  the  toad,  ib.  See 
Venom,  387. 

Polar  regions,  description  of  the  earth  there,'  i.  66 ; 
description  of  the  ice  there,  134,  135;  atmospheric 
phenomena  of  the,  172,  175,  176;  the  men  found 
round  the,  described,  232,  233. 

Pole-cat,  its  size,  i.  415;  distinguished  from  the 
ferret,  416 ;  its  fine  colours,  &c.,  described,  ib. ; 
destructive  to  game,  ib. ;  residence,  ib. ;  infests 
dove-houses  and  hives,  ib. ;  its  fur,  ib. ;  climate,  ib. 

Pollen  on  the  thiffhs  of  bees.  Hunter's  experiments 
concerning  the,  li.  456  n. 

Polynemus,  the  fish  described,  ii.  286. 

Polypi,  Int.  1. 

Polypus,  description  of  the,  i.  188;  puUulation  from 
the,  189;  multiplied  by  cutting,  ib. ;  the  fresh  and 
sea  water  compared,  ii.  492 ;  Trfimbley's  divisions 
of  the,  493 ;  appearance  of  the,  in  fresh  water,  ib. ; 
properties,  ib. ;  the  mouth,  where  placed,  ib. ; 
their  food,  ib. ;  contests,  494;  does  not  die  when 
devoured  by  another,  ib. ;  voracity,  ib. ;  torpidity, 
ib. ;  in  various  ways  propagated,  ib. ;  from  the 
^ggf  ib. ;  by  excrescence,  ib. ;  from  the  young, 
likewise,  ib. ;  experiments  in  cutting  the,  ib.  495; 
varieties,  ib. ;  general  properties,  ib. 

Pompey,  a  lion,  age  of,  i.  366. 

Pongo,  the  aged  oran-outang,  i.  490  n.  493  n. ;  name 
given  by  Buttel  to  that  in  Africa,  477. 

Popinjay,  whence  derived,  ii.  110  n. 

Poppy-bee,  a  species,  why  so  called,  ii.  463  n. 

Porcellaneous  shells,  according  to  Hatchett,  ii.  322  n. 

Porcupine,  its  quills  described,  i.  454;  how  it  fetches 
water  for  its  young,  ib.  n. ;  its  figure  and  body, 
454;  whether  it  darts  its  quills,  455  and  n. ;  its 
method  of  defence,  455;  prey  or  food,  ib.;  age, 
ib. ;  its  escape  from  dogs,  &c.,  ib. ;  how  hunted 
by  the  Indians,  ib. ;  fables  concerning  the,  ib. ; 
when  tamed,  its  fretfulness,  456 ;  varieties  of  the, 
ib. ;  sea,  why  the  sea-orb  so  called,  ii.  281  n. 

Pork,  by  what  nations  not  eaten,  i.  351  n. 

Porpoise,  the,  distinguished,  ii.  262;  whence  the 
name,  263  n. ;  described,  265  n. ;  its  agility,  262 ; 
method  of  seeking  its  prey,  2^;  destructive  to 
the  nets  of  fishermen  in  Cornwall,  ib. ;  follows 
fish  up  fresh  water,  ib. ;  seen  in  the  Thames  at 
London,  ib. ;  how  killed  there,  ib. ;  oil  from  the, 
ib. ;  fishery  on  the  west  shores  of  Scotland,  ib. ; 
young,  ib. ;  age,  ib. 

Pouch  of  the  opossum  kind,  opinions  concerning  the, 
i.  495  n. ;  the,  described,  ib.  487. 

Pouched  animals,  opinions  concerning,  i.  495  n. ; 
growth  of  their  pouch,  ib. ;  whether  their  pouch 
a  first  or  second  domicile,  496  n. ;  distinctions 
among,  ib. ;  their  feet,  ib. ;  physiognomy,  ib. ; 
co^ua^'^y*  ib. ;  varieties,  ib. 
-  altry  Kinds,  their  utility,  ii.  54 ;  characteristics. 
X ^^^bitude*,  ib.  55. 
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Prawn,  the,  a  kind  of  lobster,  deseribed,  ii.  309 
and  n. 

Prej^ancy,  progress  of  the  embryo  during,  i.  1^2 — 
194;  a  child  wonderfully  affected  by  an  execution 
seen  by  the  mother,  while  in  that  state,  243. 

Prey,  the  law  of,  1.  186  n. ;  beasts  of,  their  habits, 
262,  263. 

Primitive  rocks,  i.  72  n. 

Prince  of  serpents,  a  beautiful  species  in  Japan,  ii. 
396;  a  favourite  there,  ib. 

Propolis,  the  substance  with  which  bees  stop  cran- 
nies  in  their  abodes,  ii.  457;  whence  collected, 
461  and  n. 

Proportions  of  the  human  bodv,  i.  207. 

Proteus  anguinus,  where  found,  ii.  372  n. ;  described, 
ib. 

Pteropoda,  Int.  xlix. 

Ptinus,  death-watch,  described,  ii.  483  n. ;  manner 
of  producing  sound,  ib. ;  its  instinct  in  counter- 
feiting  death,  408  n. 

Puberty,  season  of,  i.  198;  its  time  in  differeitt 
countries,  ib. ;  symptoms  of,  ib. 

Puffin,  bill  of  the,  described,  ii.  215;  legs,  ib. ; 
migrations  for  the  purpose  of  hatching,  ib. ;  dan- 
gers undergone  then,  ib. ;  enemies,  216;  dispos- 
sesses the  rabit  of  its  burrow  at  Priesholm,  ib. ; 
how  taken  there,  ib. ;  flesh,  217 ;  Audubon's  state- 
ment  respecting  its  eggs,  ib.  n. ;  migration,  ib. 

Pug  dog,  tne,  described,  i.  407  n. 

Puma,  the,  called  the  American  lion,  not  a  lion,  i. 
S66;  nearly  extirpated  from  America,  373  n. ;  why 
called  the  American  lion,  ib. ;  the  puma  described, 
lb. ;  cowardly  and  ferocious,  ib. ;  readily  tamed, 
374  n. ;  story  of  its  gratitude  and  attachment,  ib. 

Purple  emperor,  a  kind  of  butterfly,  described,  ii. 
449  n. 

Pygargus,  a  kind  of  eagle,  described,  ii.  31  n. 


Quadrupeds,  classification  of,  i.  256;  their  rank, 
260 ;  utility,  ib. ;  analogies  to  man,  ib. ;  their 
adaptation  to  their  stations,  261 ;  different  struc- 
tures of  their  heads,  ib. ;  teeth,  ib. ;  legs,  262 ; 
stomach,  ib. ;  their  hostilities,  ib. ;  seasons  of  seek- 
ing prey,  263 ;  defences,  ib. ;  causes  of  variety 
among,  264,  265;  their  comparative  size  in  the 
different  continents,  265;  their  generation,  266; 
courage  and  art  in  defending  their  young,  ib.  267 ; 
seasons  of  breeding,  267 ;  those  from  the  t^g,  ib. ; 
those  covered  with  scales  instead  of  hair,  their 
distinguishing  qualities,  456;  amphibious,  their 
characteristics,  462,  463 ;  observations  on  the  sub- 
servience of  quadrupeds  to  man,  535. 

Quadrumana,  four-handed  animals,  the  monkey  kind, 
i.  474  and  489  n. ;  their  comparative  advantages, 
488,  489.     See  Monkey. 

Quagga,  animal  of  the  zebra  kind,  described,  i.  286 
n. ;  where  found,  287  n. ;  is  gregarious,  ib. 

Quail,  the,  described,  ii.  76 ;  account  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the,  ib.  and  n. ;  quail-fighting  among  the 
Athenians,  76;  how  caught  by  a  call,  ib. ;  the 
Vir^nian,  76  n. ;  the  Californian,  77  n. ;  traffic  in 
quails,  ib. 

Queen  bee  in  a  hive,  ii.  455;  her  eggs,  458;  train, 
ib. ;  fructification  of  the,  ib.  n. 

Quito,  a  city  on  the  Andes,  i.  108;  its  height,  109; 
appearance  of  meteors  there,  174;  the  wild-ass 
how  hunted  there,  282. 


Rabbit,  stages  of  generation  in  the,  i.  191,  192;  dis- 
tinct from  the  hare,  429 ;  makes  holes  for  security, 
430 ;  loves  the  fields,  ib. ;  sometimes  brings  forth 
at  a  distance  from  the  warren,  ib. ;  description  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  female  brings  forth, 


ib.  ;  the  tame,  does  not  burrow,  ib. ;  various 
colours  of  the  domestic  breed,  ib. ;  account  of  the 
production  and  subordination  of  some  domeitic 
ones,  ib. ;  age  of  the,  431 ;  flesh,  ib. ;  multiplica- 
tion of  the,  in  Spain,  ib. ;  prefers  a  warm  chmate, 
ib.;  tame,  the  larger,  ib. ;  the  Syrian,  ib.;  none 
in  America,  ib. 
Race,  human,  varieties  in  the,  i.  231,  239  n.;  differ- 
ence small,  232 ;  dassificatioo  of  the,  239,  240 
n.;  several,  described,  232;  in  the  polar  regions, 
ib.;  the  Tartars,  233;  Southern  Asiatics,  234; 
Negroes,  235;  Americans,  ib. ;  Europeans,  238: 
diversified  by  colour,  236,  237  and  240  n.;  statare, 
238  and  n.;  face,  238  and  242  n. ;  all  from  one  com- 
mon stock,  238,  239. 
Races,  horse,  ancient,  in  Smithfield,  i.  278  n. ;  estab- 
lished in  England,  279  n. ;  established  in  Hjde- 
park  and  Newmarket,  280  n. ;  the  effects  ot  on 
the  breed  of  horses,  275. 
Racoon,  called  the  Jamaica  Rat,  its  description,  i. 
528;  abode,  529;  injurious  to  plantations,  ib.; 
capable  of  being  tamed,  ib. 
Radiata,  Int.  xxxvii,  xlviii. 

Raesal,  his  accurate  historv  of  the  frog,  ii.  848,  349. 
Rails,  birds,  whence  so  called,  ii.  196  n.;  habitudes 
of  the,  ib. ;  account  of  the  water-rail,  ib. ;  land- 
rail or  corn-crake,  ib. 
Rain,  how  produced,  i.  171 1  172. 
Rain-water,  its  impurity,  i.  1 13. 
Rainbow,  lunar,  seen  in  the  north,  i.  175;  solar,  its 

appearance  in  the  polar  regions,  414. 
Rain-fowl,  ii.  93.     Se&« Woodpecker. 
Ranking,  his  account  of  the  Indian  elephant,  i.  502 

n. ;  theory  of  the  fossil,  511  n. 
Rapacious   birds,   their   characteristics,  ii.  26  n.; 

adaptation,  ib. ;  habits,  ib. ;  classification,  ib. 
Rat  kmd,  animals  of  the,  their  characteristics,  i.  441 ; 

multiplication,  ib. 
Rat,  the  great  or  Norway  or  Surmolot,  its  native 
country,  i.  441 ;  characteristics,  ib.  and  n.:  mul- 
tiplication, ib.  n.;  its  food,  ib. ;  size,  ib.;  om- 
tions,  perseverance,  &c.,  ib.  ;  migrations,  ib. ; 
hostility  to  the  black  rat,  442;  see  also  443  n.; 
extirpated  frogs  in  Ireland,  442;  its  habits  of  rapa- 
city, ib. ;  propagation,  ib. ;  its  enemies,  the  dq:, 
cat,  and  weasel,  ib. ;  black,  the  common,  till  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Norway,  ib. ;  whether  bwwn  to 
the  ancients,  443  n ;  where  found,  ib. ;  abodes  of 
the,  ib. ;  whether  any  particular  enmity  between 
it  and  the  surmolot,  ib. ;  the  animal  described, 
443;  instance  of  a  tame,  ib.  n. ;  black- water,  its 
distinctions  and  food,  443. 
Rat,  blind,  i.  451  n.  See  Spalax. 
Rat,  German,  i.  447.  See  Cricetus. 
Rat,  musk,  varieties  of  the,  i.  446;  the  desnoan  and 
pilori,  ib. ;  the  ondatra,  described,  ib. ;  dispositioo 
and  manner  of  living,  ib. ;  scent  of  the,  ib. ;  wi- 
ously  esteemed,  ib. 
Rattlesnake,  the,  described,  ii.  390;  its  rattk,  ib.; 
its  mortal  bite,  ib. ;  symptoms,  ib. ;  account  of 
one,  inflicted  on  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  ib.  391 ; 
remedies,  391;  whether  agile,  392  and  n.;  the. 
easily  mastered  by  a  man,  391  n. ;  account  of  its 
power  of  fascination,  392  and  n. ;  proof,  393 ; 
denied  by  Dr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Blair,  393  n. ;  habi- 
tudes  of  the,  392  n. ;  experiments  of  the  effects  of 
the  bite  on  dogs,  391  n. ;  on  the  animal  itself,  ib.; 
encounter  between  a  dog  and  a  rattlesnake,  ib. ; 
instance  of  three  persons  killed  by  the  6ngs  of  a, 
left  in  a  boot,  ib. 
Raven,  its  characteristics,  ii.  78;  inflnenee  of  dimate 
on  the,  79;  the  white,  ib. ;  celebrated  for  talking, 
ib.  n. ;  reclaimed  and  trained,  79 ;  instance  of  a 
tame  one  terrifying  the  flocks  of  the  wild,  ib.  n. ; 
of  one  tending  a  bruised  dog,  ib. ;  habits  in  the 
tame  state,  79;  in  the  wild,  80;  reverenced  by 
some,  ib. 
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Ray,  his  classification  of  animals,  i.  254. 

Ray  kind,  fish  of  the,  their  properties,  ii.  279 ;  char- 
acteristics, 271  and  n. ;  the  sharp-nosed,  ib. ;  thorn- 
back,  ib. ;  fire-flare,  ib. ;  their  size,  ib. ;  safety 
from  it,  272 ;  stories  of  some  of  prodigious  size, 
ib. ;  retreats  of  the,  ib. ;  female  and  eggs,  ib. ;  fish- 
ing  of  the,  how  practised  at  Scarborough,  ib.  273 ; 
the  Italian  method,  273 ;  injurious  species,  ib. 

Rays,  refrangibility  and  momentum  of  the,  different, 
i.  157  n. 

Razor-shell,  the  Irish  fisheries  of  the,  ii.  339  n. ;  its 
remarkable  hole,  336 ;  how  taken,  ib. 

Reason  in  roan,  Int.  xzxii ;  in  animals,  ib.  zxxiii. 

Reaumur,  his  thermometer,  i.  119  n. 

Red,  aversion  of  the  buffiilo  to  that  colour,  anecdotes 
concerning  the,  i.  296  n.  300  n. 

Red- bird,  note  of  the,  ii.  133  n. ;  of  the  summer, 
134  n. 

Redbreast,  its  note  and  habitudes,  ii.  136. 

Red  Sea,  nature  of  its  channel,  i.  145 ;  gain  of  land 
at  the  head  of,  142  n. 

Redshank,  account  of  the,  ii.  192  n. ;  the  spotted 
described,  ib.  193  n. 

Red-wing,  description  and  habitudes  of  the,  ii.  129 
n.  and  127. 

Reflecting  power  of  the  air,  i.  158  n. 

Bleflection  of  sound,  i.  158  n. 

Refraction  of  light,  phenomena  caused  by  the,  i.  157, 
158  n. 

Rein-deer,  its  country,  i.  340;  usefulness,  ib. ;  shape, 
boms,  motions,  ib.  and  n. ;  change  of  hair,  colour, 
honis.  Ice,  340,  341 ;  an  attempt  to  introduce  the, 
into  England,  341  n. ;  failure  of  many  attempts, 
ib. ;  its  abode,  Lapland,  described,  341 ;  enemies 
to  the,  there,  342,  345 ;  how  the  natives  protect 
it,  ib. ;  the  female,  its  young,  342,  343  ;  how 
it  spends  the  winter  in  Lapland,  342  ;  depend- 
ence of  the  Laplander  on  the,  343  and  344  n. ;  the 
kinds  of  the,  343  ;  patience  of  the  tame,  ib. ;  the 
herds  of  the,  344  n. ;  their  different  numbers,  ib.  ; 
the  milking  of  the,  described,  ib. ;  whence  their 
crackling  noise  when  running,  345  n. ;  their  age, 
343 ;  uses  of  the  flesh,  344 ;  milk,  ib. ;  skin,  ib. ; 
diseases  of  the,  345. 

Relish,  on  what  it  depends,  i.  226 ;  how  affected  by 
circumstances,  ib. 

Remora,  or  sucking-fish  of  the  shark,  ii.  269 ;  anec- 
dote of  the,  ib.  n.  ' 

Reproduction,  Int.  zvi,  xxviii.;  periods  of,  in  differ- 
ent animals,  i.  226  n. 

Reptilia,  Int.  xlix. 

Respiration,  Int.  xvii. ;  on  mountains,  1.  110. 

Rhine,  its  fall,  i.  122  n. ;  cataracts  of  the,  126;  a  part 
of,  lost  in  the  sand,  127. 

Rhinoceros,  size  of  the,  i.  51 1 ;  shape,  ib. ;  horn, 
512 ;  skin,  ib.  514  n. ;  contends  with  the  elephant, 
512;  fables  concerning  the,  ib.  513;  account  of 
that  described  by  Parsons,  512 ;  age,  ib. ;  anato- 
mical description  of,  b^^  Thomas,  512  n. ;  country 
and  haunts,  513 ;  food,  ib. ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  varie- 
ties, ib. ;  the  double-homed,  ib.  and  513  n. ;  its 
skin,  513  n. ;  the  bom  said  to  be  loose  when  the 
animal  quiet,  8cc.,  ib. ;  Bruce's  account  of  the 
animal,  ib. ;  persecuted  by  a  fly,  ib. 

Rice  bird,  its  note,  ii.  134. 

Ring-dove,  described,  ii.  115  and  115,  116  n. 

Ring-ouzel,  its  migrations  and  haunts,  ii.  129  n. ; 
song,  ib. ;  disposition,  ib. 

Rivers,  comparative  purity  of  the  water  of,  i.  113; 
opinions  concerning  their  origin,  120 ;  whence  sup- 
plied, 121 ;  in  what  manner,  ib. ;  their  channels, 
ib. ;  their  current,  122  and  n. ;  some  without  any 
sensible  descent,  122  n. ;  sinuosities  increase  as 
they  approach  the  sea,  122;  some  with  many 
mouths,  ib. ;  their  rapidity  how  affected,  123;  the 
largest  in  Europe,  123,  124;  in  Asia,  124;  in 
Africa,  ib. ;    in  America,    125 ;    inundations  of. 


128  n.  129  n.  125,  126 ;  cataracts  of,  126 ;  rivers 
lost  in  the  sand.  127 ;  quantity  of  water  in,  131. 

Rock  of  Arabian  writers  supposed  to  be  the  Condor, 
ii.  34. 

Rocks,  Werner's  classification  of,  i.  72  n. 

Roe-buck,  described,  i.  336 ;  varieties  of  colour  in 
the,  ib.  n. ;  the  haunts  of  the,  336 ;  method  of  run- 
ning, ib. ;  adventures  of  one,  ib.  n. ;  constancy  of 
their  attachment,  337 ;  their  generation,  growth, 
cry,  8cc.,  ib.;  varieties,  338. 

Roller,  a  kind  of  Jay,  ii.  90. 

Romans,  destroyed  the  British  forests,  i.  144 ;  how 
their  horse-races  conducted,  272  n. 

Rook,  the,  ii.  81  ;  whether  a  corn-eating  bird,  87  n. ; 
food  of  the,  ib. ;  roots  out  turfy  hair-grass,  ib. ; 
meetings  of  young  with  the  old,  88  n. ;  anecdote 
of  their  sympathy,  86  n. ;  amusing  account  of  two, 
ib. ;  instance  of  a  pair  buOding  a  nest  on  a  church 
vane,  81  n. ;  contest  between  rooks  and  herons  for 
a  rookery,  ib. 

Rookery,  account  of  the  form  and  policy  of  the,  ii. 
81,  82,  and  84  n. ;  sympathy  among  its  members, 
86  n. 

Rope- walking,  elephants  taught,  i.  508  n. ;  a  horse 
taught,  ib.  n. 

Rouen,  echo  near,  i.  158. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  Int.  xiv. 

Ruff,  the,  described,  ii.  185,  187;  how  taken,  188, 
and  served  up,  ib. 

Ruminating  animals,  the  class  of,  i.  287 ;  their  habits, 
ib. ;  construction  of  their  stomach  and  intestines, 
288 ;  peculiarities  of  the,  ib.  n. ;  birds,  268 ;  fishes, 
ib. ;  insects,  ib. ;  instance  of  a  man  ruminating, 
ib. ;  cow  kind,  289 ;  sheep  and  goat  kind,  301 ; 
deer  kind,  326. 

Runner,  a  name  of  the  corrira,  ii.  165. 

Running,  power  of  man  in,  i.  208  and  n. ;  compared 
with  that  of  the  horse,  ib. 

Rusfibeig,  immense  projection  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 
110  n. 

Rutting  season  of  the  stag,  i.  328,  329. 

S 

Sable,  value  of  its  skin,  i.  418;  its  fur  described,  ib.; 
its  habitudes,  ib. ;  country,  ib. ;  scarcity,  ib. ; 
hunted,  ib. ;  encouragements  to  the  hunting  of,  by 
the  Russians,  ib. 

Sabra,  the,  or  trachipterus,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii. 
286. 

Safety  lamp,  i.  90  n. 

Sagoins,  a  genus  of  monkeys,  i.  486. 

Sai,  or  the  bewailer,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  486. 

Sajou,  a  kind  of  monkev,  i.  486. 

Saki,  or  fox-tailed  monkey,  i.  486. 

Salad-oil,  a  cure  for  the  viper's  bite,  ii.  389. 

Salamander,  ancient  notion  of  the,  ii.  369;  its  ap- 
pearance, ib. ;  habits,  ib. ;  whether  venomous,  ib. ; 
gekko  and  black- water  newt  species,  369,  370,  and 
n. ;  internal  formation,  370;  viviparous,  ib. ;  pro- 
duces fifty  at  a  time,  ib. ;  see  371  n. ;  amphibious, 
370 ;  changes  its  skin  often,  ib. ;  tenacity  of  life, 
371  and  n. ;  reproduction  of  lost  parts,  371  n.;  the 
terrestrial,  where  found,  ib.;  habitudes,  ib. ;  darts 
a  milky  fluid  from  its  skin,  ib. ;  not  poisonous  as 
reported,  ib. ;  stupidity,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  other 
habitudes,  ib. ;  account  of  one  found  in  a  stone  at 
Auchtertool,  371  n. 

Salangana,  or  the  nests  of  the  Chinese  swallow, 
composition  of,  ii.  154  n. ;  where  found,  ib. ; 
valued  as  a  delicacy,  ib. ;  commerce  in,  ib. 

Saline  waters,  their  properties,  i.  219  n. 

Salmon,  the,  characterized,  ii.  288 ;  how  distin- 
guished, ib.  n. ;  its  resorts,  ib. ;  to  what  seas  con- 
fined, ib. ;  peregrinations  of  the,  ib. ;  power  ot 
the,  to  ascend  cataracts,  ib. ;  how  employed,  ib. 
and  293. 
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Salmon-fry,  or  parr,  Mr.  Shaw's  investigations  con- 
cerning the,  ii.  286,  289  n. 

Salmon-trout,  the,  distinguished,  ii.  290  o. ;  its 
habits,  ib. ;  spawn,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  size, 
ib. ;  luminous  in  the  dark,  ib. 

Salt,  bay  and  connmon,  i.  134. 

SaltHess  of  the  ocean,  opinions  concerning  the,  i. 
132 ;  of  lakes,  133 ;  attempts  to  deprive  sea- water 
of  its  saltness,  ib.;  advantages  of  the,  134;  another 
effect  of  the,  135. 

Salt  water,  why  fishes  that  live  in  it  will  expire  in 
firesb,  ii.  293. 

Samari  monkey,  i.  486. 

Sameyel,  a  destructive  wind  in  Persia,  i.  164  and  n. 

Sanderling,  account  of  the,  ii.  191  n. 

Sand-piper,  green,  account  of  the,  ii.  193. 

Sandstone  (dfd  red)  system,  i.  63  n. 

Sand-storm  of  Africa,  description  of  the,  i.  165,  166 ; 
one  described  by  Bruce,  170  n. 

Santorin,  a  new  island  appeared  at,  1707,  i.  103. 

Sapajous,  species  of  monkeys,  with  varieties,  i. 
486  n. 

Savages,  their  barbarous  treatment  of  women,  i. 
199;  their  confined  aims,  ib. ;  their  attention  to 
finery  and  dress,  204. 

Scallop,  the,  remarkable  for  its  manner  of  motion,  ii. 
386  and  335  n. ;  the  Jacobaean,  its  beauty  described, 
335  n. 

Scaup-duck,  the,  described,  ii.  231  n. 

Scaurus  Marcus,  his  exhibition  of  crocodiles  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  367  and  368  n. 

Sciaena,  the,  fish  noticed,  ii.  265. 

Scolopendra  of  the  East  Indies,  described,  ii.  421 ; 
its  painful  bite,  ib. ;  varieties,  ib.  and  422  n. ; 
strength  of  its  poison,  422  n. 

Scooper,  a  name  of  the  avosetta,  ii.  185. 

Scorpio,  or  fiither-lasher,  a  prickly-fiiined  fish,  ii. 
285  n. 

Scorpion,  its  hideousness,  ii.  418;  size,  419;  its 
parts  described,  ib. ;  its  malignitv  in  some  places, 
lb. ;  effects  of  its  sting  on  dogs,  ib. ;  the,  of  tropi- 
cal climates,  420;  its  irascibility,  ib.;  contests 
with  the  spider,  ib. ;  with  one  another,  ib. ;  kills 
itself,  in  what  circumstances,  ib. ;  female  and 
young,  ib. ;  food,  421 ;  the  American,  ib. ;  the 
black,  ib.  n. ;  the  African,  ib. ;  strength  of  the 
scorpion's  poison,  420  n. ;  water,  an  account  of 
the,  437,  438. 

Scotdiman,  one  in  the  Tower,  his  endurance  of  hun- 
ger, i.  212  and  n. 

Scotland,  kings  of,  their  stag  hunts,  i.  345,  346  n. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  history  of  his  Highland  wolf-dog, 
i.  400n. 

Sea.     See  Ocean. 

Sea-breezes,  i.  162. 

Sea-bream,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  285. 

Seal,  the  parts  of  its  body  described,  i.  466 ;  its  size 
and  colour,  ib. ;  characters  of  the  varieties,  473  n. ; 
size  of  its  brain,  469  and  n. ;  Cuvier's  observations 
on  three  in  the  French  menagerie,  469  n. ;  tame- 
ness  of  one,  ib. ;  attachment  and  intelligence  of 
another,  ib. ;  its  tongue,  469 ;  foramen  ovale,  ib. ; 
habitation  and  food,  ib. ;  legs,  470;  a  social  animal, 
ib. ;  actions  in  fine  weather  and  a  storm,  ib. ;  mi- 
grates, ib. ;  propagation  of  the,  ib. ;  cry,  ib. ;  com- 
bats, ib. ;  method  of  pursuing  fish,  471  ;  how 
caught  by  Europeans,  ib. ;  by  Greenlanders,  ib. ; 
its  skin  and  oil,  ib.;  flesh,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the, 
ib.  and  473  n. ;  the  ursine  described,  473  n. ;  habits 
and  affection,  ib. ;  fights  for  its  station,  ib. ;  and 
for  the  female,  ib. ;  the  hooded,  described,  ib. ;  the 
bottle-nosed,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  gregarious  habits,  ib. ; 
sluggishness,  ib. ;  those  seen  by  Lord  Anson*s 
people,  474  n. ;  their  flesh,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. 

Secretion,  Int.  xx. 

Semnopithecus,  genus  of  monkeys,  its  remarkable 
characters,  i.  494  n. 


I 


Senegal  river  in  Africa,  i.  124;  how  far  navigable, 
ib.;  inundations  of,  preiudicial,  126.  i ) 

Sensation,  what.  Int.  xxiii. 

Sensations  of  a  man  newly  brought  into  existence,     i 
described  by  Buffon,  i.  227,  226.  I 

Senses  of  man,  their  comparative  extent,  i.  224  (see  ' ; 
Hearing,  &c.) ;  mutual  aids,  225;  combination  of 
objects  of,  ib.  , 

Seps,  a  venomous  viper,  ii.  394.  '  i 

Sepulchres,  Egyptian,  described,  i.  250,  251 ;  one 
in  France  described,  251 . 

Serpent  kind,  why  held  in  detestation,  ii.  377;  opera- 
tion of  the  poison  of,  ib. ;  uses  of  the,  ib. ;  where  , 
most  abundant,  ib. ;  ancient  devastations  wrought    | 
by  some  not  improbable,  ib.  378;  hannlessness 
with  us,  378 ;  distinguishing  marlu,  ib. ;  swallow,  , 
ib. ;  organs,  379 ;  fangs,  ib.  and  n. ;  internal  parU.  ■  | 
379 ;  number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone,  ib. ;  the 
ribs,  380;   skin,  ib. ;  scales,  ib.;   distinctions  in    • 
size,  ib. ;  size  of  some,  ib. ;  torpidity  after  feed-  1 1 
ing,  381 ;  tract  of  the,  ib. ;  indiscriminate  prey,  ib. ;  1 1 
contests  for  water,  ib.;  capability  of  abstinence,    ; 
ib. ;  voices,  382 ;  motions,  ib.  and  n. ;  amphibious 
in  fresh  water  only,  383;  foetor,  by  what  possessed,    . 
378,  383 ;  distinguished  as  viviparous  or  ovipar- 
ous, 383 ;  as  venomous  or  not,  384 ;  their  defence  I ) 
from  their  poisonous  qualities,  ib. ;  enemies,  ib. :  , 
means  to  destroy  and  charm  them,  ib.  and  n.,  S85  { j 
and  n. ;  by  what  nations  adored,  and  how,  385 ; 
classification,  ib. ;  venom,  386  and  n.  (see  Venom- 
ous  serpents)  ;  those,  wdthout  venom,  characteris- 
tics of,  394 ;  their  bite,  395 ;  manner  of  attack, 
ib. ;  varieties,  ib. 

Serpent,  Sea,  the,  or  elops,  noticed,  ii.  286. 

Serpent-stone,  account  of  the,  ii.  394 ;  how  it  pro- 
duces  its  effects,  if  any,  ib. 

Sertularia,  a  kind  of  coralline  insect,  described,  ii.    , 
499  n. ;  the  pen-shaped,  ib.  | 

Serval,  described,  i.  376 ;   its  resemblance  to  the  <  j 
caracal,  379.  -  { 

Setters,  English,  described,  i.  404  n.  1 1 

Sexes,  state  of  the,  in  different  countries,  i.  199,    • 
210.  ,  j 

Shag  or  lesser  corvorant,  account  of  the,  ii.  205  n.      I 

Shagreen,  leather  from  the  skin  of  the  wild  ass,  i. 
281. 

Shakspeare,  his  description  of  the  English  hound,  i. 
405  n. ;  his  verses  on  the  swallow's  choice  of  a 
mansion,  ii.  156  n. ;  his  simile  of  the  halcyon  and 
flatterer,  237  n. 

Shape  of  man,  i.  201 ;  of  woman.  iK 

Shark,  the,  ii.  267 ;  varieties,  270  n. ;  the  blue,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  its  pouch,  ib. ;  the  basking,  ib. ;  its 
oil,  ib. ;  bone,  ib. ;  whence  the  name,  ib. ;  how 
taken  on  the  Northern  coasts  of  Scotland,  ib. ;  its 
strength,  ib. ;  use,  ib. ;  the  angel,  distinguished 
from  the  common,  270  n. ;  the  skin,  how  used  bj 
the  Turks,  ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  the  great  whit<f, 
its  voracity,  267;  the,  described,  ib. ;  fins,  ib.; 
eyes,  ib. ;  swiftness,  ib. ;  how  it  seizes  its  prer. 
ib.  ;  depredations,  ib. ;  instance  of  one  biting  off  a 
man's  leg,  ib. ;  devouring  persons  let  down  into 
the  sea,  268 ;  of  one  springing  at  a  man  in  a  boat, 
ib.  n. ;  other  instances,  ib. ;  enmity  to  man,  268; 
how  taken  by  bait,  ib. ;  harpooned,  ib. ;  killed  by 
the  negroes,  ib.  and  n. ;  Indians  not  afiaid  of 
them,  269  n. ;  anecdote  of  one,  ib. ;  the  sucking 
fish,  or  shark's  pilot,  269 ;  anecdote  of  its  direct- 
ing the  shark,  ib.  n. ;  young  of  the,  ib. ;  flesh, 
oil,  ib. 

Sheath-fish,  or  silurus,  notice  of  the,  ii.  286. 

Sheep  kind,  animals  of  the,  i.  301 ;  characteristics 
of  the,  ib.  n. ;  distinguished  firom  the  goat,  301 
and  n. ;  qualities  and  disposition  of  sheep,  302 ; 
their  curiosity  and  intelligence,  ib.  n. ;  habits  when 
tan\ed,  303;  on  the  continent,  follow  the  shepherd, 
ib. ;  comparative  courage  of  the,  302  n. ;  sagacity, 
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ib. ;  their  fleece,  803;  teeth,  ib.;  their  younp^,  304; 
where  found  in  their  noblest  state,  ib. ;  different 
breeds  of,  described,  315  n. ;  Lincolnshire,  ib'. ; 
Dorsetshire,  Cheviot,  ib. ;  Northumberland,  South 
Down,  Yorkshire,  316  n. ;  Scottish,  ib. ;  size  of 
one  fed  at  Fenton,  ib. ;  dunky,  ib. ;  Shetland 
sheep,  ib. ;  diseases  of  South  Down,  317  n. ; 
efiects  of  climate  on,  304 ;  gradation  of  domestica- 
tion, 317  n. ;  different  kinds  of,  out  of  Europe, 
Iceland,  304;  African,  317  n. ;  Adimain,  Moro»cco, 
Guinea,  Congo,  Zunu,  ib. ;  Hottentot,  Barbary, 
Corsican,  described,  318  n. ;  Asiatic  sheep,  ib. ; 
Astracan,  ib. ;  Steatopvga,  Circassian,  many-horn- 
ed  of  Iceland,  ib.  n. ;  the  broad-tailed,  of  Tartary, 
&c.,  304;  second  race  of  Europe,  318,  319  n. ; 
Wdlachian,  Merino,  319  n. ;  the  primitive  race  of, 
305;  different  kinds  of  this  race,  319  n.;  Asiatic 
argali,  described,  ib. ;  the  musmon,  305,  320  n. ; 
American  argali,  319  n.;  bearded  argali,  320  n. ; 
anciently  a  wild  species  of  the,  in  Britain,  ib. 

Shell,  the,  of  testaceous  fishes,  its  substance,  ii.  321 ; 
its  composition,  322  n.  and  327  n. ;  account  of  the 
formation  of  that  of  the  garden  snail,  322;  whether 
formed  of  the  slime  of  the  animal's  body,  ib.  and 
n. ;  colouring  of  the,  how  accounted  for,  323 ;  con- 
Tolutions  of  the,  depend  entirely  on  the  animal, 
ib. ;  collections  of  shells,  how  polished,  323,  324 ; 
pleasures  of  the  occupation,  324 ;  and  profit,  327 
n. ;  utility  of  shell-fish  in  supporting  other  animals, 
825  n. ;  quadrupeds,  326  n. ;  fattening  sheep,  ib. ; 
birds  that  eat  them,  ib. ;  shells  serve  as  abodes  to 
other  animals,  327  n. ;  the  teredo  how  it  ministers 
to  good,  ib. ;  classification  of,  324 ;  various  places 
where  found,  ib. ;  pelagii,  or  those  confined  to  the 
ocean,  ib. ;  Uttorales,  or  those  cast  on  shore,  ib. ; 
fresh  water,  ib. ;  living  land  shells,  ib. ;  fossil 
shells,  their  variety  and  condition,  ib.  325;  all  the 
spoil  of  some  animal,  ib. ;  historians  of  this  class 
of  nature,  ib. 

Shell-fish,  claims  to  be  considered  as  fish,  ii.  305; 
the  two  tribes  of,  306;  crustaceous,  characterized, 
ib.;  testaceous,  ib.  321. 

Shepherd's  Dog,  described,  i.  382  and  401  n. ;  pa- 
tience and  faithfulness  of  the,  401  n. ;  hardiness, 
402  n. ;  usefulness  to  the  shepherd,  401  n. 

Shieldrake,  a  kind  of  duck,  an  account  of  the,  ii. 
232  n. 

Shores,  often  a  defence  against  the  sea,  i.  141 ;  dif- 
ferent appearances  of,  ib. 

Short-sightedness,  i.  218.     See  Vision. 

Shoveller,  ii.  181,  182.     See  Spoonbill. 

Shrike,  name  for  the  genus  of  butcher-birds,  ii.  48 
n. ;  countnr,  form,  and  habitudes  of  the,  ib. ;  the 
red-backed  or  lesser,  ib. ;  the  great  one  of  America, 
49  n.     See  Butcher-bird. 

Shrimp  tribe,  the,  described,  ii.  309  n. ;  where 
found,  ib. 

Siaming,  a  species  of  the  long-armed  ape,  account  of 
the,  1.  493  n. 

Sicily,  earthquake  there,  in  1693,  i.  99 ;  in  1783, 
102  n. 

Silk,  ancient  scarcity  of,  ii.  452;  scarcity  of,  in  the 
days  of  James  I.,  452  n. ;  manufacture  of,  when 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  ib. 

Silkworm,  ingnorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect 
to  the,  ii.  452 ;  when  first  brought  into  Europe, 
ib. ;  the  described,  ib. ;  the  two  methods  of  breed- 
ing the,  453 ;  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East, 
ib. ;  in  Europe,  ib. ;  form,  &c.,  of  the  apartment 
in  which  it  is  bred,  ib. ;  provision  of  leaves,  ib. ; 
air,  ib. ;  progress  of  the  worm,  ib. ;  its  formation 
of  the  silk-cone,  454;  the  thread  described,  ib. 
and  n. ;  its  length,  ib. ;  the  original  country  of  the 
silk-worm,  452  n. ;  introduced  into  Persia,  ib. ; 
into  America,  ib. ;  attempt  to  introduce  it  into 
Ireland,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the  insect,  454  n. ;  its 
change  into  the  winged  state,  454;  male  and  fe- 


male, ib. ;   eggs,  ib. ;   method  of  unwinding  the 
thread,  455. 

Silurian  system,  i.  83  n. 

Simoom,  described,  i.  165,  166,  and  170  n. 

Singing  -  birds,  their  notes  described,  ii.  125  n. ; 
American,  132 — 134  n. 

Siphunculus,  a  soft  worm,  takes  possession  of  the 
shell  of  the  strombus,  ii.  327  n. 

Sirli,  a  kind  of  lark,  ii.  139  n. 

Sirocco  in  Sicily,  effects  of  the,  i.  166  n. 

Siskins,  birds  of  passage,  ii.  148  n. ;  where  found, 
ib.  149;  food,  ib.;  wng,  ib.;  habits,  ib. 

Size  of  the  human  body,  its  rarieties,  i.  207 ;  varia- 
tions, ib. 

Skate,  the,  discriminated,  ii.  271. 

Skin,  effects  of  age  on  the  human,  i.  ^29 ;  colour  of, 
in  different  races  of  men,  240,  241  n. ;  animals  that 
change  the,  ii.  443. 

Skink,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  described,  i.  419  and 
420  n. 

Skua  gull,  the,  ii.  211  n. 

Skull,  diversities  in  the  shape  of  the,  i.  242  n. ; 

classified  according  to  the  nations,  ib. 
.Slatberg  in  Iceland,  disruption  of  the  mountain  of,  i. 
^    111. 

Sleep  increases  the  weight  of  the  body,  i.  207; 
necessary  to  all  animals,  210 ;  most  of  all  to  man, 
213;  some  animals  spend  much  time  in,  ib;  effects 
of  the  want  of,  on  man,  ib. ;  cause  of,  unknown, 
ib. ;  effects  of,  214;  much  required  by  the  studious, 
ib. ;  a  German  student  performed  his  tasks  during, 
ib. ;  story  of  a  sleep-walker,  215. 

Sleuth-hound,  Scottish  name  for  the  blood-hound,  i. 
406  n. 

Slips  of  monntains,  land-slips,  i.  110;  snow-slips, 
111. 

Sloth,  varieties  of  the,  i.  530;  description  of  the, 
531 ;  its  method  of  scrambling  on  the  ground,  ib. : 
its  structure  and  habits,  ib. ;  whether  an  unfinished 
quadruped,  ib. ;  a  minute  account  of  its  appearance 
and  habits  in  the  woods  of  South  America  from 
Waterton,  532,  533  D. ;  abstinence,  531. 

Smell,  Int.  xziv. 

Smelling,  an  inferior  sense  in  man,  i.  225 ;  power  of, 
possessed  by  some  nations,  ib. ;  uses  of,  ib. ;  the 
taste  of  different  nations  in  respect  to  the  objects 
of,  ib. ;  sense  of,  possessed  by  birds,  ii.  5. 

Smithfield,  an  ancient  horse-market,  description  of 
the  trials  of  horses  there,  i.  279  n. 

Smurslin,  a  favourite  shell-fish  with  the  natives  of 
Orkney,  ii.  339  n. 

Snail,  the  ^rden,  its  process  in  forming  its  shell  de- 
scribed, ii.  322 ;  organs  of  the,  328 ;  horns  and 
eyes  on  the  two  uppermost,  ib. ;  organs  of  genera- 
tion,  ib. ;  coupling,  ib. ;  e^,  ib. ;  growth  of  the 
shell,  ib.  329 ;  can  mend  its  shell  when  broken, 
329 ;  not  make  a  new  one,  ib. ;  method  of  motion, 
ib.;  slime,  ib. ;  appetite,  ib. ;  killed  by  salt,  8cc.,  ib.; 
torpidity,  and  manner  of  burying  itself,  ib. ;  awak- 
ening,  and  voradtv,  ib. ;  one  species  eaten  by  the 
Romans,  329  n. ;  bow  kept,  fed,  and  fattened,  ib. ; 
eaten  in  Switzerland,  330  n. ;  in  Vienna,  ib. ;  in- 
troduced into  England,  ib. ;  Scotland,  ib. ;  varie- 
ties of  the  snail,  330;  the  fresh  water,  ib. ;  its 
pecuUarities,  ib. ;  manner  of  rising  to  the  surface, 
lb.;  viviparous,  ib.;  brought  forth  with  the  stony 
coat,  ib. ;  sea-snails,  331 ;  manner  of  impregnation, 
ib.;  want  horns,  ib. ;  convolutions  of  the  shell, 
ib. ;  the  trochus  kind,  ib.;  the  nautilus,  832. 

Snail,  the  sea,  whence  the  name,  ii.  280;  the,  de- 
scribed, ib. 

Snake,  the  black,  the  largest  of  English  serpents,  de- 
scribed, ii.  395 ;  not  venomous,  ib.  and  n. ;  man- 
ner of  attack,  and  how  repelled,  ib. ;  prej  of  the, 
395 ;  oviparous,  ib. ;  torpid  in  winter,  ib. ;  uses 
of  the,  in  America,  ib.  n. ;  singular  experiments 
made  on  the,  by  Professor  Lugi  Metoxa,  385  n. 
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Snake-catchers,  in  Hhidostan,  their  exhibitions  of 
snakes,  ii.  384,  385  n. ;  impose  on  Europeans, 
385  n. 

Snake>root,  Virginian,  the  best  cure  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  ii.  391. 

Snipe,  habitudes  of  the,  ii.  191  n ;  adaptation  of  its 
tongue,  ib. ;  migrations  of  the,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  the 
double,  ib. ;  the  little,  ib. 

Snow-ball,  a  celebrated  greyhound,  account  of,  i. 
401  n. 

Sobbing,  whence  it  proceeds,  i.  203. 

Soland  goose,  ii.  205.     See  Oannet. 

Sole,  the,  what  remarkable  in  the  fish,  ii.  267  n. ; 
account  of  the,  ib. 

Solfatara,  valley  of,  exhibits  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes, i.  101. 

Solon,  his  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  pheasant,  U. 
64,65. 

Sound,  transmitted  by  the  atmosphere,  i.  155  and 
158  n. ;  according  to  what  laws,  158  n. ;  echoes 
of,  ib. ;  enlarged  in  buildings,  ib. ;  reflection  of, 
ib. ;  how  produced,  219;  how  rendered  a  tone, 
219,  220;  reflected,  222. 

Spalax,  the,  or  blind  rat,  described,  i.  451  n. ;  con^ 
struction  of  the  organs  of  sight,  ib. ;  hearing,  ib. ; 
the  aspalax  of  the  Greeks,  452  n. ;  lives  gregari- 
ously under  ground,  ib. 

Spaniards,  their  value  for  asses,  i.  284. 

Spaniel,  the  large  and  small  water,  described,  i.  403 
n.,  383,  384;  the  springing,  403  n. ;  Alpine,  404  n. 

Sparrow  kind,  birds  of  the,  their  abode  near  man,  ii. 
120;  why  they  avoid  forests,  121;  attachment  to 
places,  ib. ;  accounts  of  their  flight-s  and  passages, 
ib. ;  arts  of  the  bird-catcher  to  take  them,  122 ; 
contentions  of  the^  ib. ;  singing,  proper  to  the 
male,  ib. ;  the  female,  nest,  and  young,  ib.  123 ; 
pairing  of  the,  124;  chastity,  described  by  Addison, 
ib. ;  exceptions,  ib. ;  resemblances  among  the,  ib. ; 
classification,  ib. ;  slender-billed,  ib. ;  their  food, 
ib. ;  and  song,  125;  thick-billed,  ib. ;  their  food, 
ib. ;  note,  ib. ;  those  of  passage,  ib. ;  their  sea- 
sons of  migration,  ib.  126, 

Sparrow,  the  field,  ii.  146  n. ;  the  swamp,  ib. ;  the 
tree,  ib. ;  the  song,  ib. ;  the  chipping,  147  n. 

Sparrow-hawk,  account  of  the,  ii.  45  n. ;  story  of  a 
tame  one,  ib. ;  his  fondness  for  pigeons,  and  anti- 
pathy to  an  owl,  ib. 

Sparus,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  285. 

Spawn  of  fishes,  account  of  the,  ii.  247,  248 ;  esti- 
mate of  its  immense  amount,  296,  297. 

Species,  Int.  xvi. 

Specifics,  Int.  xziii. 

Spectral  illusions.  Int.  xxxi. 

Speech,  acquisition  of,  by  infiints,  i.  197. 

Spermaceti,  found  in  the  head  of  the  cachalot,  ii. 
261 ;  how  distributed  there,  ib. ;  uses  of,  ib. ;  how 
the  whole  oil  of  the  fish  convertible  into,  ib. 

Spider,  the,  described,  ii.  406  and  n. ;  habits  of  the 
venatores  at  Rome,  409  n.;  discipline,  ib.;  nest 
of  the  house  spider,  407  n.;  the  Martinico,  406; 
of  one  that  carries  air  to  breathe  under  water,  411 
n.;  the  body  of  the  spider  described,  406;  Hs  web 
described,  407;  its  power  of  renewing  the  web, 
408;  contests  of  the,  ib.  and  n.;  eats  its  own 
claws  when  deprived  of  other  food,  ib. ;  the  garden 
spider  and  its  nest,  406 ;  spiders  counterfeit  death, 
in  what  circumstances,  ib.  n. ;  power  of  making 
aerial  voyages,  ib.  and  409  n. ;  method  of  seizing 
prey,  409;  copulation  of  the,  ib. ;  female,  eggs  and 
jroung,  410;  webs  spun  into  thread,  ib. ;  varieties, 
lb.;  the  gossamer  described,  ib.  n.;  the  water, 
410,  411;  the  bird-catching,  411  n.;  the  banded, 
ib. ;  the  tarantula,  411,  412. 

Spinous  fishes,  how  distinguished  by  their  gills,  ii. 
283;  numerous  species,  ib. ;  systems,  ib. ;  Artedi's, 
ib. ;  Linnseus's,  ib. ;  Gouan's,  284 ;  particulars  of, 
with  descriptions,  284—292  and  n. ;  uniformity  of 


their  description,  292 ;  their  bones,  ib. ;  propor- 
tion of,  to  the  fins,  2ii98;  live  but  a  short  time 
out  of  water,  ib. ;  exceptions,  ib. ;  passage  of 
some  from  salt  to  fresh  water,  ib. ;  some  from 
fresh  towards  salt  to  spawn,  2S3,  294 ;  fishes  of 
passage^  294;  the  ood,  ib. ;  haddock  and  naekerel, 
ib.  and  301  n. ;  herring,  295,  296  and  303  n. ;  pil. 
chard,  296 ;  their  immense  numbers,  ib. ;  their 
numbers  in  the  Indian  ocean,  ib.;  whether  they 
come  from  the  egg  perfectly  fomied,  297;  white 
bait,  ib. ;  impregnation,  ib. ;  growth,  ib. ;  Hve  on 
one  another,  296;  the  dorado,  ib. ;  warfiuv  in  fresh 
water,  ib. ;  diffidence  of  fred- water  fish,  299; 
voracity  of  the  pike,  torpidity  in  winter,  ib. ;  dis- 
eases,  ib. ;  poisonous  qualities  of  some,  ib. ;  how 
caused,  300. 

Sponge,  the,  of  the  polypus  dass,  account  of  the,  ii. 
499  n.;  the  funnel,  ib. 

Spoonbill,  the,  described,  ii.  181 ;  country  of  the, 
182  n. ;  the  European,  162 ;  the  Americas,  ib. ; 
fine  colour  and  uncouth  shape,  ib. ;  habits,  188 
and  n. ;  food,  ib. ;  nest  and  young,  ib. ;  the  white, 
described,  ib.  n. ;  the  roseate,  ib. 

Spouts,  water,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  described 
by  Toumefoit,  i.  176;  their  origin,  177;  dreaded 
b^  mariners,  ib. 

Springbok,  a  kind  of  antelope,  i.  322  n. ;  migratioos 
of  the,  in  immense  herds,  323  n. 

Spring. water,  i.  113;  hot,  account  of,  119  n.;  at 
Bath,  ib. ;  at  St.  Miguel,  ib. 

Squash,  a  kind  of  stinkard,  described,  i.  419. 

Squilla,  the,  described,  ii.  309  n. ;  where  found,  ib.    i 

Squirrel,  an  idea  of  its  form,  i.  431 ;  the  tail  and  its 
uses,  ib. ;  varieties  of  the,  ib. ;  the  common  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  the  grey  Virginian,  432 ;  the  Bar- 
bary,  ib. ;  the  Siberian  white,  ib. ;  Carolina  black, 
ib. ;  Brazilian,  ib.;  that  of  New  Spain,  ib.;  its 
extensive  diffusion,  ib. ;  the  varieties  differ  in  dis- 
position and  food,  ib. ;  the  common,  characteristics 
of  the,  ib. ;  agility,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  its  nest  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  provisions  of  nuts,  433;  propagation 
of  the,  ib. ;  watchfulness,  ib. ;  its  nimbleness,  ih.; 
abode  on  trees,  ib. ;  migrations  of  the,  in  Lapland, 
ib. ;  method  of  crossing  4akes  there,  ib. ;  domes- 
ticated, ib.  and  n. ;  the  flying,  its  class,  434;  dif- 
ferent species  of  the,  ib.  n. ;  European  flying,  i 
where  found,  ib. ;  its  habits,  ib. ;  female's  care  of 
the  young,  ib. ;  description  of  the,  and  its  nature, 
434;  its  amazing' spring,  ib. ;  how  adapted  for  it, 
ib. ;  where  found,  ib. ;  tamed,  ib. 

Stag,  described,  i.  326;  its  horns,  327;  the  rutting 
season  of  the,  328,  329 ;  size,  colour  and  habits, 
329 ;  capable  of  being  tamed,  329  n. ;  hunting 
of  the,  330  and  345 — 347  n. ;  laws  conoemin; 
the,  330;  description  of  a  dangerous  stag-hunt, 
346  n.  ^  description  of  stag-hunting  in  England, 
331,  332;  hunted  in  Sicily,  333;  in  China,  ib.; 
the  Chinese  stag  described,  ib. ;  Corsican,  ib. ; 
that  of  Germany,  ib. ;  that  of  Sardinia,  ib ;  Asiatic 
described,  ib.  n.;  the  American,  334;  the  Russian,  , 
ib.  n. 

Stagnant  water,  i.  113;  how  purified,  ib.  n. 

Stare,  or  starling,  its  description,  ii.  127  and  130 
n. ;  voice,  ib. ;  migration,  and  peculiar  flight,  127; 
abodes,  130  n ;  the  red- winged  of  America,  where 
found,  ib. ;  habitudes,  131  n. ;  flocks  of  the,  and 
their  enemies,  ib. ;  retreats,  ib. ;  benefit  from,  in 
destroying  grub  worms,  calculated,  ib.  132  n. , 
peculiar  note,  ib. ;  difference  of  size  between  male 
and  female,  ib. 

Stars,  fixed,  i.  60,  64  n. ;  &Uing,  what,  176;  why 
their  causes  not  ascertained,  ib.  n. 

Star -fish,  the,  described,  ii.  491;  (see  n.);  hard 
substances  found  in  its  stomach,  ib. ;  increases  in 
size,  ib.;  properties,  ib.;  parts  of  the  body  de- 
scribed, ib.  and  n. ;  the  hairy,  492  n. 

Statues,  ancients  models  of  beauty,  i.  207. 
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Stature  of  the  body,  how  affected,  i.  238 ;  varieties 
of.  in  different  nations,  238  n. ;  of  men  not  dimin- 
ished, 247,  248. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  his  account  of  a  boy  bom  blind 
and  deaf,  i.  223,  224. 

Stickleback,  the,  or  gasterosteus,  described,  ii.  286; 
account  of  the  fifteen-spined,  or  great,  ib.  n. ; 
habits,  ib. ;  migrations  of  the,  296. 

Stinkard,  foetid  smell  of  the,  i.  419;  varieties  of  the, 
ib. ;  the  squash,  skink,  &c.,  ib. ;  their  fstid  glands 
described,  420 ;  uses  of  this  odour  to  the  animal, 
ib. ;  strength  and  offensive  nature,  of  it,  when  the 
animal  is  enraged,  ib. ;  an  instance  of  this  by  Kalm, 
ib.;  kept  tame  by  the  Americans,  421. 

Stoat,  when  the  ermine  properly  so  called,  i.  413 ; 
see  Ermine. 

Stodc-dove,  the  original  of  the  pigeon,  ii.  112;  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  young,  113. 

Stomach,  Int.  xli ;  ii  quadrupeds,  i.  262. 

Stones,  precious,  whence  their  value,  i.  205. 

Stork,  its  resembUoce  to  the  crane,  ii.  168;  distinc- 
tions  in  appearance,  ib. ;  and  manners,  ib. ;  charac- 
teristics of  the  species,  169  n. ;  regular  migrations 
and  manner  of,  169  n.,  170  n.,  168;  food  of  the, 
168 ;  affection  for  the  young,  170  n.,  168 ;  story  of 
its  affection,  170  n. ;  respected  by  the  Egyptians, 
ib.  168 ;  by  other  nations,  170  n. ;  friendly  feeling 
towards  men,  170  n.,  168 ;  the  white,  170  n. ;  the 
black,  described,  171  n. ;  its  migrations,  ib.;  a 
secluded  animal,  ib. ;  voice,  ib. 

Storms,  Colonel  Reid's  theory  of,  i.  165  n. 

Strabism  of  the  eyes,  what,  i.  218. 

Strata,  arrangement  of,  i.  83,  84  n. 

Strength  of  man,  i.  208,  209;  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the,  209. 

Strepsicheros,  breed  of  sheep,  described,  i.  319  n. 

Stromateus,  a  soft-finned  fish,  ii.  287. 

Stunt,  the  whale  at  two  years  of  age,  ii.  254. 

Sturgeon,  its  disposition,  ii.  277 ;  description,  ib. ; 
different  kinds  and  different  uses  of  each,  ib. ;  visits 
all  the  seas  of  Europe,  278 ;  size  of  one  taken  in 
the  Esk,  ib. ;  where  *most  abundant,  ib. ;  how 
caught,  ib. ;  temperate  and  timid,  ib. ;  preserved, 
ib.;  trade  with  the  roe,  279;  isinglass,  ib. 

Sucking-fish,  the,  or  echineis,  ii.  287.^ 

Sukotyro,  a  new  genus,  described,  i.  514  n. ;  its 
shape,  tusks,  food,  ib. 

Sulphureous  waters,  their  properties,  i.  1 18  n. 

Suns,  mock,  or  reflected,  seen  in  the  polar  regions, 
i.  175. 

Sun- fish,  its  size  and  appearance,  described,  ii. 
279. 

Surf  of  the  sea,  its  dangerous  nature,  i.  141. 

Surinam  toad,  account  of  the,  ii.  358,  359;  see  Pipal; 
serpent,  its  beauty,  396 ;  considered  fortunate  by 
the  savages  there,  ib. 

Surmolot,  or  great  brown  rat,  described,  i.  441  and 
n. ;  see  Rat. 

Surmulet,  notice  of  the  fish,  ii.  285. 

Swallow,  its  migration,  ii.  12  and  n. ;  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  the,  153 ;  characteristics  of  the, 
ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  agility,  ib. ;  tail,  ib. ;  iU  appear- 
ance  in  spring,  ib.  and  155  n. ;  nests  of  the  various 
kinds  of  the,  153,  154 ;  in  China,  154 ;  choice  of 
situation,  156  n. ;  how  to  discard  them,  ib. ;  par- 
tiality of  the  Americans  to,  ib. ;  nests  in  barns, 
ib. ;  chimneys,  ib. ;  windows,  157  n. ;  eggs  and 
young,  155 ;  assembling  of  the,  ib. ;  migration, 
lb.;  seen  at  sea,  ib.;  whether  all  migrate,  ib. ; 
the  window,  nests  of  the,  157  n. ;  disliked  by 
some,  156  n. ;  the  chimney,  157  n. ;  the  swift,  ib. ; 
the  nocturnal  or  goat  sucker,  158  n. ;  nests  of  the 
Chinese  in  what  estimation  held  as  a  delicacy,  154 
and  n. ;  in  what  places  found,  154,  155  n. ;  popu- 
lar errors  regarding  the  torpidity  of,  160  n.;  at 
what  price  sold,  ib. 

Swallow,  sea,  a  kind  of  gull,  ii.  207  and  212  n. 


Swallows  of  Ternate,  a  name  of  the  bird  of  paradise, 
ii.  102. 

Swamroerdam,  his  persevering  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  &hell-fish  and  insects,  ii.  325. 

Swan,  the,  its  characters,  ii.  221  n. ;  food,  ib. ;  its 
awkward  motions  on  land,  219;  beautiful  and 
graceful  on  the  water,  ib. ;  the  wild  and  tame  dis- 
tinguished, 221  n.  222  n.  and  219;  the  wild  migra- 
tory, 221  n* ;  gentleness  of  the,  ib. ;  formidable 
firom  its  strength,  ib. ;  the  wild,  where  found,  ib. ; 
its  habits,  232  n. ;  early  migrations,  ib.;  how 
haunted  at  Kamtschatka,  ib. ;  an  intermediate 
species  between  the  wild  and  tame  described,  ib. ; 
the  black,  where  found,  ib. ;  scarcely  a  rarity,  ib. ; 
an  account  of  it,  ib. ;  whether  the  swan  sings,  220; 
relations  on  the  subject,  ib. ;  food  of  the,  ib.  and 
221  n. ;  incubation  and  young,  220  ;  *  formerly 
esteemed  for  the  flesh,  221  ;  where  now  preserved 
for  their  beauty,  ib. 

Swift,  a  kind  of  swallow,  its  distinctions  and  habits, 
ii.  157.  158  n.  and  153. 

Swimmers,  an  order  of  birds,  characteristics,  of,  ii. 
199  n. 

Sword-fish,  its  attacks  on  the  whale  described,  ii. 
254;  the,  described,  284;  strength,  ib.  n. ;  two 
species,  ib. ;  instance  of  the,  sending  its  snout 
through  the  sheathing  and  seven  inches  of  the 
planking  of  a  ship,  ib. 

Syagush,  name  or  the  caracal,  i.  376,  379 ;  see 
Caracal. 

Symmetry  of  living  forms.  Int.  xliii. 

Syria,  animals  of,  the  softness  of  their  hair,  i.  360. 

Systems  of  natural  history.  Int.  zi ;  i.  58 ;  method  of 
using,  253 ;  advantages  of,  ib. ;  defects  of,  ib. ; 
Ray's,  254;  Klein's,  ib.;  Linneus',  255 ;  that  fol- 
lowed  in  this  work,  255    257. 


Tadpole,  the  spawn  of  the  frog  on  the  forty-first  day, 
ii.  348,  349  and  n. ;  its  metamorphosis  considered, 
349  n. 

Tajacu,  i.  352.     See  Peccary. 

Tfliapoin,  a  monkev,  fine  colours  of  the,  i.  465. 

Talbot  or  English  hound,  described,  i.  405  n. 

Tamaih,  kind  of  monkey,  i.  486. 

Tamandua,  larger  and  smaller  species  of  the  ant- 
eater,  i.  529. 

Tanager,  scarlet,  its  note,  ii.  134  n. 

Tanrec,  distinguished  from  the  hedgehog,  i.  454; 
described,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib. 

Tape  worms,  whether  they  always  produce  disease, 
ii.  490  n. ;  the  common  tape,  described,  491  n. 

Tapestry  bee,  her  ornamental  furnishing  of  the  in- 
terior of  her  cells,  ii.  464  n.    See  Poppy-bee. 

Tapeti,  or  Brazilian  rabbit,  an  account  ot  the,  i.  438. 

Tapir,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  new  continent,  i. 
528 ;  described,  ib. ;  its  food,  ib. ;  flesh,  ib. ;  char- 
acteristics, ib.  n. ;  habits,  ib. ;  attitude,  ib. ;  ac- 
count of  a  female  one  exhibited  at  furs  in  Hoi- 
land,  ib. 

Tarantula,  bite  of,  said  to  be  cured  by  music,  i.  221 ; 
a  kind  of  spider,  described,  ii.  411  ;  its  fabled  dan- 
gerous  bite  and  cure  by  music,  412;  method  of 
catching  it,  ib.  n. 

Taniassar,  the  great  bird  of,  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
dor,  ii.  34. 

Tartar  race  of  men  described,  i.  234. 

Taste,  Int.  xxiv. 

Tasting,  opinions  concerning  the  sense  of,  i.  226 ; 
sensible  in  children,  ib. ;  affected  by  habit,  ib. 

Tatou,  see  Armadillo,  i.  458 ;  apara,  450 ;  of  Ray, 
ib. ;  tatuette,  ib. 

Tazee,  a  breed  of  Indian  horses,  i.  274  n. 

Teeth,  variety  of,  in  animals,  i,  205 ;  of  quadrupeds,    ' 
261;  of  the  cow,  289. 

Tehania,  country  of,  increase  of,  i.  142  n.  | 
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Telescope-fish,  the  properties  of  the,  ii.  282,  288  n. 

Temperate  regions,  earth  in  the,  i.  07. 

Tench,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  291  n. ;  its  resorts,  ib. ; 
sixe,  ib. ;  flavour,  ib. ;  account  of  one  that  took 
the  shape  of  a  hole  in  which  it  was  confined,  ib. 

Tendrac,  the,  distinguished  from  the  hedgehog,  i. 
454 ;  size,  movements,  and  habits,  ib. 

Tendons,  Int.  zzvi. 

TenerifiTe,  peak  of,  volcano,  i.  94 ;  its  height,  109. 

Tenie,  or  tape  worms,  account  of  the,  ii.  480  n. 

Tercerons,  who,  i.  241  n. 

Teredo  bores  through  wood  and  stone,  ii.  827  n. ; 
breidcs  down  sand  banks,  ib. 

Termes,  or  death-watch,  described,  ii.  488  n. ;  man- 
ner of  producing  sound,  ib. 

Termites,  or  white  ants,  where  found,  ii.  478  n. ; 
their  classes  in  society,  474  n. ;  buildings,  ib. ;  in- 
ternal arrangement,  ib. ;  immense  size  of  their 
queen,  475  n. 

Tern,  the,  or  sea  swallow,  an  account  of  the,  ii. 
212  n. 

Ternate,  how  rendered  unwholesome,  i.  158. 

Terriers,  Scotch  and  English,  described,  i.  405  n. ; 
bull,  406  n. 

Tertiary  formations,  i.  83  n. 

Tetrodon,  the  lineated,  described,  ii.  282  n. ;  the 
remarkable  power  of  the  fish  to  inflate  its  body, 
ib. 

Teuthys,  the  fish  described,  ii.  286. 

Theatres  and  concert  rooms,  how  they  should  en- 
large sound,  i.  158  n. 

Therasia,  a  new  island,  i.  108. 

Thermometer,  i.  115;  principle  of  the,  ib.;  differ- 
ent kinds  of  the,  119  n. ;  limits  of  the,  ib. 

Thoracic  fish,  what,  ii.  284;  prickly-finned,  285; 
soft-finned,  287. 

Thombacked-ray,  distmguished,  ii.  271. 

Thrush  kind,  birds  of  the,  ii.  126  and  127  n. ;  their 
properties,  126;  varieties,  the  missel  thrush,  its 
size  and  distinctions,  127  n.,  126;  the  song  thrush, 
128  n.  See  Mavis;  other  varieties,  127;  the  field- 
fare, blackbird,  &c.,  see  Fieldfiu-e,  Blackbird  ; 
American  thrushes,  182  n. ;  the  brown  or  thrasher, 
ib. ;  its  notes,  ib. ;  the  migratory  or  red-breasted, 
ib. ;  the  wood,  its  haunts  and  song,  described,  ib. 

Thumb-footed  shell-fish,  account  of  the,  ii.  842. 

Thunny,  account  of  the,  ii.  302  n. ;  of  the  fisheries 
of  the,  ib. 

Thvroid  cartilage,  seen  in  men,  i.  205. 

Tides  of  the  ocean,  i.  136;  description  of  the,  ib.; 
precise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  are 
caused,  186,  137 ;  affected  by  the  channel  or  the 
sea,  137>  138;  the  greatest,  where,  138;  an  effect 
of  the,  ib. 

Tiger,  the,  its  beauty,  i.  367 ;  fierceness,  ib. ;  dis- 
tinctions  of  the,  ib. ;  relative  position,  ib. ;  where 
found,  368 ;  habits,  ib. ;  strength,  ib. ;  combat  of 
one  with  three  elephants,  ib. ;  the  three  kinds  of 
the,  in  Sundah  Rajah's  dominions,  369 ;  scarceness 
of  the  real  species,  ib. ;  the  Bengal  tiger,  de- 
scribed, 869  n. ;  fight  between  two  tigers  and  a 
lion  in  the  Tower  of  London,  described,  867,  368 
n.;  tiger  of  Sumatra,  its  destructiveness,  371  n. ; 
how  taken,  ib. ;  how  far  tameable,  367  and  371  n. ; 
playfulness  of  one,  871  n. ;  tigress  and  her  young, 
370  and  872  n. ;  affection  of  one  for  a  terrier,  871 
n. ;  recognition  of  a  ship-carpenter  by  one,  872  n. ; 
of  a  sailor  by  another,  ib. ;  affection  of  one  for  a 
bitch,  ib. ;  their  skins,  870  and  372  n. ;  reproduc 
tion  in  menageries,  373  n. ;  varieties  of  the  species 
described,  370  and  873  n. 

Tinea,  the  family  of  moths,  ii.  447  and  n. ;  to  what 
substances  destructive,  448  n. ;  ancient  methods  of 
defending  against  them,  ib. ;  what  substances  kiU 
them,  ib. ;  Uie  eggs,  how  deposited,  ib. ;  domicile, 
bow  constructed,  ib. 

Tipula,  the,  often  mistaken  for  the  gnat,  ii.  483 


484;  its  harmlessness,  484 ;  water,  a  kind  of  insect, 
an  account  of  the,  437. 

Titling,  the  winter  fauvette,  wh^so  called,  ii.  142  a. 

Titmouse,  the  crested,  its  note,  li.  134  n. ;  character 
and  habits  of  the,  139  n. ;  fecundity^  ib. ;  where 
dispersed,  ib. ;  snaring  of  tiie,  ib. 

Toad,  the,  distin^shed  from  the  frog,  ii.  3M; 
hideous  to  the  imagination,  ib. ;  resemblance  to 
the  frog,  ib. ;  propagation  and  assistance  of  the 
male,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ;  account  of  the  habits  of  one 
tamed  by  Arscott,  ib.  855 ;  instance  of  the  Germans 
eating  the,  without  injury,  ib. ;  another  instance 
of  its  wholesomeness,  ib. ;  its  utility,  855,  356  n. ; 
fiibles  concerning  the,  356 ;  its  real  character,  ib. ; 
torpidity  in  winter,  ib. ;  account  of  several  io- 
stances  of  its  bein^  found  in  the  heart  of  trees  and 
stones,  ib.;  experiment  proving  their  possibility, 
857  n. ;  account  of  their  sueking  cancerous  sores,  > 
857 ;  varieties,  the  water,  858 ;  the  pipal  or  Suri- 
nam, ib.  359 ;  the  homed,  858  n. 

Tococo,  the  flamingo,  why  so  called  by  the  natives 
of  Canada,  ii.  184. 

Tones,  how  produced,  i.  219;  their  saeoessioo  in  < 
proportion  make  music,  220. 

Tonquin,  extraordinary  tides  there,  i.  138 ;  bow  ac- 
counted for,  ib. 

Tornado,  description  of  the,  i.  165. 

Torpedo,  a  kind  of  ray,  described,  ii.  274;  its  elec- 
trical shock  described  by  Kempfer,  ib. ;  causes  as- 
cribed  for  the  effect,  275 ;  its  power  declines  with  ; 
its  vigour,  ib. ;  where  the  power  resides,  ib. ;  ex- 
periment proving  the  shock  electrical,  275^  276  n. ; 
other  fishes  possessed  of  the  same  power,  275. 

Tortoise,  its  superiority  to  the  fish  tribe,  ii.  314 : 
why  ranked  among  them,  ib. ;  land  and  water,  ib. ; 
difilerence  between  the,  and  tiie  turtle,  ib. ;  habits 
of  the,  ib. ;  shell,  ib. ;  the  body  described,  ib. ;  . 
varieties,  ib.  n. ;  internal  structure,  ib. ;  its  organs 
described,  315 ;  White's  account  of  (me,  showing  ' 
its  habits,  docility,  &c.,  320  n. ;  difficult  to  be 
killed,  lives  with  the  brains  out  and  the  head  off, 
315 ;  longevity  of  the,  *ib. ;  of  one  in  Lambeth 
palace,  ^1  n. ;  one  at  Peterborough,  220  years 
old,  account  of  its  habits,  ib. ;  food  of  the,  315 
and  320  n. ;  motion  of  its  blood,  315 ;  dormant 
state,  816  and  825  n. ;  slowness  of  all  the  actions, 
and  changes  of  the,  816;  eggs,  ib. ;  nest,  ib. ;  shell, 
composed  of  several  pieces,  ib. ;  habitudes,  ib. 
Sea- Tortoise,  see  Turtle. 

Touan,  or  short-tailed  opossum,  its  parts  described, 
i.  497  n. 

Toucan,  a  bird,  whether  attracted  to  carrion  by  the 
sight  or  smell,  ii.  37  n. ;  account  of  its  extraordi- 
nary conformation,  91 ;  of  the  red-beaked,  ib. ; 
food  or  prey,  91  and  n. ;  tongue  of  the,  and  its  use, 
91 ;  how  it  protects  its  young,  ib. 

Touch,  sense  of,  corrects  sight,  i.  217 ;  its  utility, 
226;  widely  diffused,  ib.;  affected  by  habit,  ib.; 
where  chiefly  seated,  ib. ;  importance  of,  ib. 

Trachinus  or  weever,  a  kind  of  fish,  described,  ii 
265 ;  pain  of  the  sting  of  its  back  fin,  299. 

Trachipterus,  or  sabre,  the  fish,  noticed,  ii.  286. 

Trade- winds,  i.  160;  in  the  Atlantic,  161;  of  Nova 
Zembla,  &c.,  ib. ;  theory  of,  166—169  n. 

Tragelaphus,  the  stag  of  Germany,  i.  ^3. 

Transformation  of  insects,  ii.  405  and  404  n. 

Tree  wasp,  account  of  the,  ii.  466  fi.     See  Wasp. 

Tree-hoppers,  the  ancient  cicada,  their  instrument  ol  | 
sound,  ii.  429;  habitudes,  430  n.;  eggs,  and  gruln, 
ib. 

Trembley,  the  discoverer  of  the  reproduction  of  zoo- 
phytes from  cutting,  ii.  490 ;  his  classification  of 
the  polypus,  493. 

Trichurus,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  284. 

Trigla,  properties  .of  the  fish,  ii.  285. 

Triton,  reproduction  of  its  amputated  limb,  ii.  80S  n    > 

Trochus,  a  peculiar  kind  of  snail  without  mouth,  ii 
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331 ;  preys  on  other  snails,  ib. ;  all  sea-snails  liable 
to  its  attacks,  ib. 

Troglodyte  described,  i.  475  and  n. ;  its  habitation, 
475  n. ;  account  of  two,  ib. 

Trojan  method  of  dressing  a  swine  at  Rome,  i. 
351  n. 

Tropics,  constancy  of  winds  there,  in  certain  seas.  i. 
\eO ;  hurricanes  at  the,  163 ;  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena of  the,  173,  174. 

Trout,  the,  described,  ii.  289  n.  and  290  n. ;  season 
of  spawning,  290  n. ;  resorts  of  the,  ib. ;  in  winter 
and  summer,  ib.;  varieties,  ib. 

Trunk  of  the  elephant,  account  of  the,  i.  499  and  n. 

Tumble-dunff,  a  kind  of  beetle,  described,  ii.  478 ; 
its  sense  of  smelling,  ib. ;  kings  of  the  class,  ib. 

Tumbler,  a  kind  of  dog,  described,  i.  406  n.,  383. 

Tupinambis  of  Congo  and  New  Holland,  described, 
ii.  369  n.     See  Monitor. 

Turbinated  shell-fish,  ii.  324,  328. 

Turbot,  the,  described,  ii.  287  n. ;  where  found,  ib. ; 
how  fished  off  Yorkshire,  ib. 

Turk,  White,  name  of  a  celebrated  horse,  i.  260  n. 

Turkey,  its  original  country,  ii.  61 ;  the  American 
wild,  ib. ;  habits  in  the  wild  state,  ib. ;  how 
hunted,  62 ;  habits,  animosities,  and  antipathies  of 
the  tame,  ib. ;  cowardice,  ib. ;  female  and  young, 
ib. ;  screams  and  agitation  of  the  female  when  the 
young  attacked,  ib. ;  the  wild  turkey  described, 
62  n. ;  their  flocks,  ib. ;  rearing  of  young,  63  n. 

Turkey  month,  why  September  so  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  North  America,  ii.  63  n. 

Turnspit,  a  kind  of  dog,  described,  i.  407,  406  n. 

Turnstone,  the  bird  described,  ii.  193  n. 

Turtle,  the,  whence  its  difference  from  the  tortoise 
arises,  ii.  314 ;  the,  described,  317 ;  the  great 
Mediterranean,  or  coriaceous,  its  great  size  and 
uselessness,  ib. ;  poisonous,  ib. ;  account  of  one  of 
this  species,  ib. ;  of  one  caught  near  Scarborough, 
ib. ;  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  the  trunk,  ib. ;  the 
loggerhead  described,  ib.  and  n. ;  where  found,  ib. 
n. ;  boldness  and  strength  of  it,  ib. ;  food,  ib. ; 
hawksbill  or  imbricated,  317 ;  the  green,  its  esti- 
mation, 318  and  n. ;  wholesomeness,  ib.  n ;  case  in 
which  pernicious,  ib. ;  kept  in  Jamaica  in  parks, 
for  the  London  market,  ib. ;  how  kept  on  board 
ship,  ib. ;  qualities  of  the,  as  food,  318;  why 
called  the  green  turtle,  ib. ;  its  size,  ib. ;  where 
most  numerous,  319;  comes  from  the  sea  to  fresh 
water,  and  to  deposit  its  eggs,  ib. ;  breeding,  ib. ; 
eggs*  ib. ;  hatched  by  the  sun,  ib. ;  how  taken, 
320 ;  harpooned,  ib. ;  how  taken  by  divers,  ib. 

Turtle-dove,  its  fidelity,  it.  113;  four  notes  in  the 
woods  described,  ib.  n. ;  the  bird  described,  115; 
a  bird  of  passage,  ib. ;  nests  and  food,  ib. 

Turtle  eaters,  a.  people  of  Ethiopia,  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  318. 

Tusks  of  the  hog  kind,  their  connexion  with  their 
venery,  i.  356 ;  of  the  elephant,  500 ;  weight,  510 
n. ;  trade  in  the,  509,  510  n. 

Typhons  or  w^ater-spouts,  seen  at  land,  i.  177 ;  de- 
scription of  one  at  Hatfield,  1687,  ib. ;  conjectures 
concerning,  ib. 

U 

Unan,  a  kind  of  sloth,  i.  530. 

Unicom,  whence  the  origin  of  the  stories  concerning 
it,  ii.  260 ;  the  sea,  or  narwhal,  described,  259. 

Universe,  sketch  of  the,  i.  59. 

Univalve,  or  turbinated  shell-fish,  ii.  324. 

UranosGOpus,  the  fish,  described,  ii.  285. 

Urchin,  Sea,  the  proper  class  of  the,  ii.  341  n. ;  the, 
described,  341 ;  its  horns  and  spikes,  ib. ;  its  swift- 
ness notwithstanding  its  many  spines,  342 ;  what 
sort  of  food  it  is,  ib. 

Urson,  distinguished  from  the  porcupine,  and  de- 
scribed, i.  456. 


Urus,  white,  a  breed  of  the  wild  ox,  i.  291  n. ;  de^ 
scribed,  ib. ;  those  at  Burton  Constable,  ib. ;  scarce- 
ness of  the,  ib. ;  the,  or  wild  bull,  where  found. 
290;  described,  291 ;  name  transferred  to  the  bison, 
296  n. 


Vamj^yre,  the  American,  described,  i.  462;  blood- 
sucker, ib. ;  Ulloa's  report  on  this  subject  con- 
firmed, ib. ;  by  tha  construction  of  the  tongue, 
ib.  n. 

Vansire,  a  kind  of  ferret  from  Madagascar,  described, 
i.  415. 

Vapours,  noxious  in  mines,  i.  87,  88  (see  Gas") ;  in- 
flammable, in  Persia,  89. 

Vari,  a  kind  of  monkey,  i.  487. 

Varieties,  Int.  xvi. 

Vegetables,  their  analogies  to  animals,  i.  183 ;  most, 
useful,  185 ;  few  noxious,  ib. 

Venom  of  the  serpent,  the  bag  of,  described,  ii.  386, 
387 ;  appearance  of,  through  a  microscope,  387 ; 
taste  of,  ib. ;  has  been  drunk  without  producing  a 
bad  effect,  ib. ;  Lucan*s  observation  of  this,  ib. ; 
how  fiital  introduced  into  the  circulation,  388; 
experiment  showing  the  potency  of,  ib. ;  doubts, 
ib. 

Venomous  serpents,  their  anatomical  characters,  ii. 
386  n. ;  seat  of  the  venom,  in  the  animaU,  386 ; 
venomous  apparatus,  ib.  n. ;  fimgs,  386 ;  character 
and  position  of  the,  in  different  serpents,  ib.  n. ; 
teeth,  386 ;  venomous  bag,  387;  the  fangs  and  the 
operation  of  wounding,  ib. ;  appearances  and  effects 
caused  by  the  wound,  ib. ;  the  venom,  ib. ;  habi- 
tudes, 3^;  food,  ib. ;  manner  of  the  attack,  ib. 

Vertebrata,  Int.  xxxvi,  xlvii ;  analogy  among,  ib. ; 
xlvi. 

Vesuvius,  volcano  of  Mount,  i.  92—94 ;  its  connex- 
ion with  MtoB.  and  Stromboli,  i.  96  n. 

Violet  carpenter-bee,  her  excavations  into  wood  for 
a  nest,  described,  ii.  462  n. ;  teeth,  ib. ;  eggs  and 
young,  ib. 

Viper,  the  class  discriminated,  ii.  386  n. ;  manner  of 
its  motion,  382,  383 ;  the,  of  Great  Britain,  388; 
resorts,  ib. ;  properties,  ib. ;  eg^s,  389;  absti- 
nence, ib. ;  food,  ib.  and  n. ;  torpidity  during  the 
winter,  389 ;  how  taken,  ib. ;  salad-oil  a  cure  for 
its  bite,  experiment  showing  this,  ib. ;  the  method 
of  cure  prescribed  by  Celsus,  ib.  n. ;  the  viper 
widely  diffused,  ib. ;  with  difficulty  destroyed, 
390  n. ;  flesh  said  to  be  medicinal,  390. 

Vision,  errors  in,  i.  216,  217;  does  not  give  us  an  idea 
of  distance  without  the  aid  of  touch,  217 ;  experi- 
ment on  this  subject,  217,  218 ;  near-sightedness 
of,  218 ;  at  different  ages,  ib. ;  rendered  indistinct 
by  excessive  brightness  of  the  object,  ib. ;  why, 
219. 

Vital  principle.  Int.  xxxviii. 

Voices  of  birds,  observations  on  the,  ii.  6 ;  of  the 
various  singing  birds,  described,  125  n.-;  of  Ameri- 
'  can  singing  birds,  132 — 134  n. 

Volcanoes,  i.  91 ;  their  cause,  92 ;  volcanic  zone, 
95  n. 

Vorticelhe,  wheel  animals  of  the  polypus  kind,  ii. 
499  n. 

Vulture,  its  relative  position  amonv  birds,  ii.  36; 
distinctive  qualities,  37;  account  of  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the,  39  n. ;  sense  of  smell  or  sight, 
ib.  n.  and  37  n. ;  climate,  37 ;  varieties,  the  gol- 
den particularize,  37,  38;  parts  of  the  animal, 
37 ;  service  of,  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  habits  there,  ib. ; 
in  America,  ib. ;  skill  m  tearing  a  body  to  pieces 
and  manner  of  feeding,  ib.  38;  sloth  and  voracity, 
38 ;  hostility  to  the  crocodile,  ib. ;  nests,  ib. ; 
the  king  of  the  vultures,  described,  ib. ;  account 
of  one  by  Bruce,  39  n. ;  percnopterus,  carrion-eater 
i.  410  n. ;  their  acuteness  of  vision,  ib. 
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Wadan,  a  kind  of  buffalo,  i.  299  n. 

Wagtails,  classification  of,  ii.  142  n. ;  babits,  ib. ; 
flocks,  ib. ;  migrations,  ib. ;  gaiety,  ib. ;  nest  and 
young,  ib. ;  British  species,  143  n. ;  the  gray,  ib. ; 
the  yellow,  144  n. ;  the  pied,  ib. 

Walfischoas,  the  Icelandic  name  for  the  food  of  the 
whale,  ii.  354. 

Wall-bees,  ii.  463.     See  Bee. 

Walrus  fossil,  i.  511  n. 

Wanderow,  a  kind  of  baboon,  an  account  of  the,  i. 
481  and  n. 

Wapiti,  the  stag  of  North  America,  described,  i. 
384  n. 

Warbler,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  141  n. ;  the  palm, 
ib. ;  the  blue-mountain,  ib. ;  the  hemlock,  ib. ; 
the  pensile,  ib. ;  the  superb,  ib. 

Warine,  a  Brazilian  monkey,  i.  486. 

Washington,  bird  of,  a  species  of  sea  eagle,  its  flight 
described,  ii.  31  n. 

Wasp,  very  different  from  the  bee,  ii.  464;  the,  de- 
scribed, ib. ;  voracity  and  fierceness,  ib. ;  distinc- 
tions of  the  communities  of  the,  ib. ;  account  of 
the  formation  of  its  nest,  ib. ;  materials,  ib. ; 
dome,  465;  comb,  ib. ;  pillars  and  stories,  ib. ; 
cell,  ib. ;  worms  and  their  processes,  ib. ;  formida. 
ble  to  other  insects  and  voracious,  466 ;  eff«;cts  of 
winter  on  the,  ib. ;  the  solitary  wasp,  467 ;  its 
apartment,  ib.;  egg,  ib. ;  provisions,  ib. ;  death, 
ib. ;  emerging  of  the  young,  ib. ;  account  of  the 
wasp  of  the  West  Indies,  ib. ;  of  the  vespa  Britan. 
nica,  or  tree- wasp,  466  n. ;  is  a  paper-maker,  464  n. 

Water,  i.  112;  its  penetrating  nature,  ib. ;  its  sub- 
servience  to  ve^tation,  ib. ;  its  composition,  1 13 
n.;   rain-water,   113;   spring,  water,  ib. ;    river- 
water,  ib. ;  stagnant,  ib. ;  sea- water,  ib. ;  mineral 
and  medicinal,  114,  and  118  n. ;  impurities  in,  114; 
operation  of  cold  and  heat  on  water,  114,   115; 
compression  of,  115;  fluidity,  116;  science  of,  or 
hydrostatics,  ib. ;  paradoXe-^  in,  116—118;  its  as- 
cent  in  fine  glass  tubes,   118;   cause  of,  ib.  n. ; 
compressibility  of,   119  n. ;   evaporation  of,   120, 
and  127  n.;  vapour  a  component  part  of  air,  157  n. 
Water-fly,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  437. 
Water-fowl,  characteristics  of,  ii.   197;   toes,   198; 
legs  and  feathers,  ib. ;  oil  and  skin,  ib. ;  cUssifica- 
tion  of,  ib. 
Water-hen,  the,  distinguished  from  the  coot,  ii.  193; 
the  bird  described,  ib.  and  195  n.,  194;  its  habi- 
tudes, ib. 
I   Waterton,  his  account  of  the  habits  of  the  sloth,  i. 
532,  533  n. ;  his  account  of  his  jumping  on  the 
back  of  a  crocodile  confirmed  by  many  other  in- 
stances,  ii.  365  n. 
Waving  line  of  beauty,  Darwin's  theory  concerning 

our  ideas  of,  i.  206  n. 
Wax,  how  collected  by  the  bee,  ii.  456 ;   the  two 

kinds  of,  461  and  n. 
Wealden  formation,  i.  83  n. 
Weasel  kind,  animals  of  the,  their  characteristics,  i. 

412;    fur,   ib.  418;    their  odorous  glands,   412; 

habitudes  and  shape,  ib.  ;  size,  ib. 
Weasel,  its  size  and  proportions,  i.  412;  description 

of  the,  ib. ;  its  noxious  nature  and  habits,  412, 

413;   history  of  one  tamed  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Laistre,  425  n. ;  how  tamed,  ib. ;  account  of  one 

destroying  an  eagle,  ib. ;  in  the  same  way  destroy- 
ing grouse,  426  n.;  method  of  stealing  and  eating 

its  prey,  413;  parturition  of  the,  ib. ;  effluvia,  ib.; 

affection  for  putrefaction,  and  instance  of,  ib. 
Weaver  fish,  ii.  299;  see  Trachinus. 
Web  of  the  spider,  how  formed,  ii.  407,  406 ;  of  the 

garden-spider,  408;  of  the  hunter- spider,  409  n. ; 

spun  into  thread,  410. 
Werner,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  72  n. ;  classifica- 
tion of  rocks,  72,  73  n. 


Whale,  its  greatest  size,  U.  251 ;  its  amazing  appear- 
ance,  ib. ;  seven  varieties  of  the,  ib. ;  the  great 
Greenland,  described,  ib.  252;  its  akin,  252;  tail, 
ib. ;  scar&kin,  real  skin,  blubber,  ib. ;  deft  of  it? 
mouth,  ib.;  whalebone,  ib.  n. ;  eyes,  252;  ears, 
ib. ;  spouts  or  nostrils,  ib. ;  its  internal  structure, 
ib. ;  fidelity,  253  and  n. ;  female  and  young,  ib. 
and  n.,  254;  gregarious,  1254;  food  of  the,  ib.;  in- 
offensiveness,  ib. ;  its  enemies,  ib. ;  nations  that 
fish  them,  255;  whales  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  the  effect,  255  and  n. ;  the,  hov  killed  by  the 
Biscavneers,  255,  256;  account  of  the  northern 
whale'-fishery,  256,  257;  whale  fishing  in  the  South 
seas,  257,  258  n. ;  uses  of  the  oil  and  greaves, 
256;  barb  and  flesh,  ib. ;  whalebone,  252  n. ;  flesh, 
by  what  nations  prized,  256. 
Whalebone,  account  of  its  position  and  consistency, 

ii.  252  n. 
Whale-louse,  its  injury  to  the  whale,  ii.  254. 
Wheel  aninoals  of  the  polypus  kind,  acoount  of,  ii. 

499  n. 
Whelk,  its  class,  ii.  339  n. ;  food  firom  the,  ib. 
Whidah-bnnting,  account  of  its  change  of  plumage, 
ii.  151  n.;  see  Widow-birds;  where  fiound,  152  n. 
Whimbrel,  account  of  the  bird,  ii.  193  n. 
Whip-snake,  its  appearance,  ii.  393;  venomous  bite,  ib. 
Whirlpools;   see  Currents;   the  Maelstroom,  &c., 

i.  140. 
Whiskers,  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  and  other  na- 
tions for,  i.  204. 
Whiston,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  70,  71. 
White  bait,  account  of  the  appearance  of,  near  Lon- 
don, ii.  298 ;  what  they  are,  304  n. ;  bow  taken, 
ib. ;  described,  305  n. 
Whiting,  the,  noticed,  U.  287  n. 
Whitling,  the  young  of  the  salmon  trout,  not  of  the  ' 

salmon,  ii.  290  n. 
Widah,  Idngdom  of,  the  serpent,  bow  adored  there,  I 
ii.  385.  i 

Widow-birds,  whence  the  name,  ii.  151  n. ;  the  fe- 
males, and  young  described,  ib. ;  change  of  piu-  i 
mage,  ib. ;  account  of  the  moulting  of,  and  of  the 
Whidah-bunting,  ib. 
William  the  Conqueror,  an  improner  of  horses,  i. 

278  n. 
Wilson's  account  of  the  pinnated  grouse,  ii.  73  n. ;  of 
the  crow,  84,  85  n. ;  of  the  woodpecker,  195—  . 
199  n.;  account  of  the  wild-pigeon  of  America,  ! 
117— 119  n. 
Winds,  i.  159;   how  produced,  ib. ;   chiefly  by  the 
sun,  ib. ;  difficulty  of  a  history  of^  ib. ;  steadiness 
of,  in  certain  places,  160 ;   causes  of^  ib. ;  trade- 
winds,  161,  and  166--169  n. ;  monsoons,  161  a])d 
169  n. ;  some  winds  peculiar  to  certain  coasts,  161 ;  i 
some   change  daily,    162;    east^  why  the   roost  [ 
powerful  and  constant,  ib. ;   on  mountains,  ib. ;  i 
varied  by  the  seasons,   162,  163;   table  of  their 
different  volocities,  163  n. ;   its  current,  how  in- 
creased, 163;  hot,  ib.;  destructive,  ib.;  in  Persia, 
164;   hurricane,  ib. ;   tornado,  165;   sand-storm, 
ib. ;  storms  in  France,  166;  sirocoo,  ib. 
Wind-gun,  account  of  the,  i.  149. 
Wings  of  birds,  their  conformation,  ii.  4;  power,  5 

n. ;  use  of,  in  diving-fowls,  217  n. 
Wing-shell,  or  pinna,  stockings  made  of  its  beard  at 
Palermo,  ii.  334  n. ;  the  prickly,  ib. ;  the  giaot,  ib. 
Wire- worm,  a  kind  of  grub,  its  iiijuries  to  seed,  ii. 

477  n. ;  how  prevented,  ib. 
Wistiti,  kind  of  monkey,  i.  486. 
Wolf,  the,  distinguished  from  the  dog,  i.  387:  period 
of  gestation,  ib.  and  n. ;  size,  colour,  and  duposi- 
tion,  387,  388;  antipathy  to  the  dog,  388;  their  un-  i 
tameableness,  ib. ;  their  generation,  389;  strength, 
ib. ;  suspiciousness,  390;  how  hunted,  ib. ;  bow 
extirpated  from  England,  ib.  and  n. ;  where  found, 
391  ;    the  North  American,  its  tractability,  ib. ; 
anecdotes  concerning  it,  406  n. ;  their  cunning,  ib.  i   ] 
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how  frightened,  ib. ;  and  taken,  ib. ;  its  madneBs, 
ib. ;  preservation  of  itB  young,  409  n. 

Wolf.fisb,  notice  of  the,  ii.  286. 

Wolga,  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  i.  122,  123. 

Wolverene,  variety  of  tbe  glutton,  i.  423  n. 

Woodcock,  size  and  description,  ii.  69;  haunts,  ib.; 
in  winter,  ib. ;  in  the  forests,  70 ;  habits  in  spring, 
ib. ;  its  cry  then,  ib. ;  female  and  young,  ib. ; 
migrations  of  the,  190  n. ;  nests,  ib. ;  account  of 
their  migration,  and  proof  that  the  season  of,  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ib. 

Woodpecker,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  93 ;  colonies 
of  the,  ib. ;  green  woodspite  described,  ib. ;  tongue 
and  its  use,  94,  and  99  n. ;  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  tongue  is  extended,  99,  100 
n. ;  how  it  attacks  ant-hills,  94 ;  its  nest,  ib. ; 
yoan^,  ib. ;  hanging  nests  of  the,  in  Guinea  and 
Brazil,  95 ;  the,  of  America,  described,  the  ivory- 
billed,  95,  96  n. ;  industry  in  clearing  trees  of  ver- 
min, ib.;  its  remarkable  cry,  ib. ;  the  gold- winged, 
account  of  the  confinement  of  one,  96  n. ;  the  red- 
headed, 96,  97  n. ;  devours  great  quantities  of  in- 
sects, 97  n. ;  the  downy,  ib. ;  its  nest,  ib. ;  in- 
dustrjT  in  perforating  trees,  96,  99  n. 

Woodspite,  green,  ii.  93;  see  Woodpecker. 

Woodward,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  i.  69;  of  earth- 
quakes, 98. 

Wool,  manufacture  of,  when  commenced  in  Britain, 
i.  303 ;  quantity  exported  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  315  n.  i  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  in  demand,  ib; 
excellence  of  Shetland  sheep,  316  n. ;  that  of 
Merino  sheep  described,  319  n. 

Worms,  their  motion,  how  affected  by  the  spiral 
muscle,  ii.  489;  what  organs  they  want,  ib. ;  eggs, 
ib. ;  young,  ib. ;  avoid  tbe  animals  that  prey  on 
them,  ib. ;  what  peculiar  in  them,  ib. ;  reproduc- 
tion by  cutting,  when  first  observed,  490;  two 
made  out  of  one,  ib. ;  the  hair-worm,  its  appear- 
ance, ib.  n. ;  the  Guinea,  ib. ;  injuries  to  man 
from  the,  ib. ;  the  fury,  its  bite,  ib. ;  the  naked 
tube-worm,  ib. ;  tape- worms,  ib.  and  491  n. 

Wow-wow,  or  asb-coloured  gibbon,  i.  493  n. 

Wrasse,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  285. 

Wren,  described,  ii.  139  n. ;  the  winter,  ib. ;  the 
house,  140  n. ;  the  common,  ib.;  fable  of  the  eagle 
and  the,  ib. ;  the  marsh,  134  n. ;  the  house,  ib. 


Wryneck,  resembles  the  woodpecker,  ii.  94  n. 
W^nkyn  de  Worde,  account  or  the  cat  published  by, 

1.  360  n.;  his  qualifications  of  a  good  greyhound, 

401  n. 


Xiphias,  ii.  284;  s6e  Sword-fish. 
Y 

Tak,  a  species  of  bison,  i.  297  n. ;  described,  ib. ; 
habits,  ib. ;  country,  ib. ;  use  of  the,  in  different 
countries,  ib. 

Yawning^  low  produced,  i.  203;  its  sympathetic  na- 
ture, ib. 

Yellow-throat,  Maryland,  its  note,  ii.  134  n. 

Young,  courage  and  art  of  animals  in  defending  their, 
i.  266,  267. 

Youth;  see  Puberty. 


Zambos,  who  they  are,  i.  241. 

Zebra,  its  beauty  and  untameableness,  i.  284 ;  dif . 
ferent  kinds  of  the,  284  n.  and  286  n. ;  original 
country  of  the,  284 ;  its  shape  and  colours,  284, 
285 ;  male  described,  285 ;  instances  of  its  fierce- 
ness, ib. ;  reason  why  untamed,  ib. ;  swiftness  of 
the,  286 ;  its  food,  ib. ;  voice,  ib. ;  value,  ib. ;  of 
the  plain,  different  from  the  common,  287  n. ;  its 
description,  ib. 

Zeiran,  a  kind  of  gazelle,  i.  811. 

Zemni,  or  blind  rat,  its  description,  i.  451  n. ;  see 
Spalax. 

Zeus,  or  Doree,  a  prickly-finned  fish,  ii.  286. 

Zibet,  a  variety  of  the  civet,  iU  distinguishing  marks, 
i.  421. 

Zoophytes,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  487 ;  what  kind 
ot  life  they  have,  487,  488;  their  proper  rank,  487 
andn. ;  bow  distinguished  from  plants,  488;  dis- 
tinctions  of  the  class,  ib.  ;  classification.  Int. 
zzxviii.;  difference  of  the  fossil  and  recent  spe- 
cies,  i.  78  n. ;  form  islands,  104  n. 

Zorille,  a  variety  of  the  weasel  kind,  i.  420. 


TUK  END. 
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